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PREFACE, 


iSOME  circumstances,  unnecessary  to  man-' 
tion,  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  New 
Annual  Register  for  1803  somewhat  longer 
than  usual.  It  is  now  submitted  to  the  Public; 
find  the  authors  and  editors  trust  that  they  will 
he  found  to  have  performed  their  task  with 
|:heir  iisual  iideli^, 

A  complete  and  authentic  narrative  of  the 
)ate  transactions  in  India,  could  not  be  obtained 
in  time  for  insertion ;  and  indeed  the  contests 
there  were  not  concluded  at  the  termination  of 
^e  year  1803.  Jt  was  therefore,  thought  better 
\o  defer  this  subject  to  our  next  volume ;  when, 
from  the  documents  before  us,  we  can  promise 
our  readers  not  only  that  the  events  will  be  re- 
lated with  truth  and  candour,  but  that  some 
new  light  will  be  reflected  on  them. 

jD/r.  2«,  1804^. 
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THE 

U    I  S  T  O  R   Y 

OF 

KNOWLEDGE,  LITERATURE, 
AND  TASTE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  II. 
PART  IL  . 


TIE  short  and  tempestuous  reign  of  James  afforded 
small  encouragement  to  the  belles  lettres,  or  the  arts. 
Theology  indeed  flourished  in  all  its  branches ;  and  contro- 
versial, devotional,  and  metaphysical  writings  filled  the  li- 
braries. Amongst  the  non-conformists  were  some  authors 
of  very  considerable  merit,  whose  works  are  now  in  gene- 
ral neglect ;  as  much  from  the  style  of  that  a^ge,  as  the  taste 
of  this.  But  though  they  sub-divide  to  perplexity,  and 
drcumlocute  to  tediousness,  their  subtlety  of  \^it,  depth  of 
reason,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  well  compensates  tor  de- 
fect of  language.  Ever  will  their  pages  be  dear  to  piety  and 
learning,  and  their  lives  and  sufferings  be  remembered 
with  honour  and  veneration  !  In  this  class,  Richard  Baxter 
stands  eminently  prominent  *• 

•  Richard  Baxter  was  the  most  extraordinaty  instance  of  weakness  of 
body,  and  strength  of  mind  ;  for  possessmg  the  deepest  sense  of  religion 
himself,  5tnd  exciting  it  in  the  profligate  and  thoughtless  ;  for  pre;iching 
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Defective  as  was  this  reign,  however,  in  taste  and  enter- 
tainment, it  Vv  as  immortalised  by  the  greatest  revohition  ever 
made  in  the  world  of  science.  Under  James  IL,  sir  Isaac 
Newton  published  his  "  Principia,*' — z  performance  afford- 
ing the  most  illustrious  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  remaining  the  highest  instance  which  ever  has,  or 
probably  ever  will  be,  given  of  its  exertions  and  success. 

This  new  system  of  natural  philosophy  did  not  at  first 
receive  the  honour  it  was  justly  destined  to  command :  tte 
pleasing  but  visionary  *' Hypothesis  of  Des  Cartes"  had  then 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  piiblic  opinion:  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  imagination,  and  was  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  Newton,  with  an  unparalleled  penetration,  and 
unexampled  strength  of  intellect,  pursued  nature  to  her 
inmost  recesses ;  demonstrated  his  sublime  theories  with 
that  elegan.t  conciseness  of  thp  ancients;  his  consequences 
flowing  with  such  rapidity  from  his  principles,  that  the 
acutest  reasoner  could  not  at  first  comprehend  them,  and 
the  best  mathematicians  were  long  in  fathoming  the  depth 
of  his  discoveries ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  understood, 
than  the  burst  of  admiration  from  every  voice,  and  every 
tountry  where  science  was  diffiised,  became  universaL 
"  Does  Newton  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  like  other  men  ?*'  said 

more  sermons,  engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing  more  books, 
than  any  ether  nOn-conformist  of  his  age.  He  spoke,  disputed,  and 
wrote  with  case  ;  and  discovered  the  same  intrepidity,  when  he  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expostulated  with  Charles  II.-,  &s  when  he  preached  to  9 
congregation,  or  restrained  a  mob.  His  zeal  for  religion  breathed  the 
ardcmr  of  primitive  times  ;  yet  it  never  prompted  him  to  faction,  or  trans- 
ported him  to  enthusiasm.  This  champion  of  the  presbyterians  was  the 
common  butt  of  men  of  all  other  sects,  and  of  those  who  had  no  prin- 
eiplcs  at  all.  But  this  had  no  effect  upon  him :  his  ]^resence  and  iirm- 
Utts  of  mind  onno  occasion  forsook  him.  He  was  the  same  character 
before  he  went  into  a  prison,  whilst  he  was  in  it,  and  when  he  came  out 
of  it :  and  maintained  this  uniformity,  so  rmconimon,  to  the  last  gasp  of 
life.  This  is  a  very  faint  sketch  of  his  virtues:  His  portrait,  -m  full  pro* 
portion,  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Narrative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,'*  which 
contains  a  ereat  vrfriety  of  memorable  things ;  and  is,  as  far  it  proceeds, 
a  history  ot  non-conformity.  His  "  Catholic  Theology,"  and  his  "  Sainuf 
Everlasting  Rest^"  are  the  moft  considerable  of  his  wrttbgs. 
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Ae  marquis  de  PHopital,  one  pf  the  first  genius's  of  the 
French  nation:  "  I  represent  hinx  to  myself  as  totally  disen- 
gaged frontt  matter/' 

In  the  midst  of  these  profound  researches,  the  prtvilegesDf 
the  university  of  Cambridge  being  attacked  l^y  Janries  11^ 
Newton  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  his  alma  mater ;  and  soon  after  was  chosen  one  of  its 
members  in  the  convention  parliament,  1688,in  which  hesat 
till  it  was  dissolved.  Skice  he  had  first  discovered  the  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  %ht,  and  the  production  of  colours 
arising  thence,  much  of  his  time  had  been  employed  in  per*- 
fecting  and  ascertaining  the  theory  on  which  his  discovery 
was  founded.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  favotirite  invention; 
and  he  spent  no  less  than  thirty  years  in  verifying  his  own 
experiments.  At  last  his  "  Optics  *'  appeared  in  1 704  ;  and 
here  he  stands  unrivaled  and  alone.  In  his  fluxions,  and 
Lis  prindpljel  of  gravity,  as  applied  to  the  solar  s)'stem, 
there  had  been  some  obscure  hints  from  others ;.  but,  in 
dissecting  a  ray  of  light  into  its  primary  constituent  par- 
tides,  which  then  admitted  of  no  further  separation ;  in 
the  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  these  par- 
tides  when  thus  separated;  and  that  these  constituent 
rays  had  each  its  own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it;  that 
bodies  are  rendered  transparent  by  the  direction  of 
their  pores,  and  not  by  tl^ir  magnitude ;  that  a  trans- 
parent body,  by  thinness,  will  become  more  pervious  to 
the  light:  in  all  these,  which  compose  his  *'  Arcana  of  Op- 
tics,'* he  was  the  original  inventor  and  the  finisher. 

Of  a  man  whose  genius  jsmbraced  nothing  less  than  the 
universe,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea :  his  vir- 
tues appear  to  have  been  as  solid  as  his  understanding,  and 
as  extraor^&iary  as  his  powers ;  whilst  l)^-  modesty  sur-. 
passed  that  of  every  other  philosopher^  in  andent  or  in 
modem  times.  "  It  was  greater,**  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  **  than  can  easily  be  imagined  or  readily  believed  4 
and  continued  to  be  the  pronunent  feature  in  this  terrestrial 
Juminary,  though  ail  the  scientific  world  conspired  by  uni^ 
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versal  praises  to  remove  it/*  He  declared  to  a  friend, 
*'  that,  if  ever  he  had  produced  any  thing  worthy  notice, 
it  was  not  owing  to  superior  sagacity^  but  to  patient  industry 
of  thought y  Such  was  the  estimate  of  Newton  respecting 
himself! — ^the  estimate  of  a  man,  whose  invention  rendered 
even  memory  unnecessary,  and  all  aid  from  other  minds 
superfluous ! 

-  He  was  of  a  meek  disposition :  peace  was  his  element ; 
a  sphere  in  which  eminent  learning  and  abilities  are  never 
permitted  to  remain.  He  was.  unavoidably  drawn  into 
controversy ;  and  though  he  would  have  been  contented 
that  others  should  gain  the  reputation  of  his  discoveries, 
and  with  great  reluctance  was  prevailed  upon  to  qlaim 
them,  he  refuted  only  by  publishing  a  Demonstration  of 
his  Propositions. 

When  the  chancellor  of  the  excliequer  (Montague,  aft- 
erwards earl  of  Halifaoc)  undertook  the  great  work  of  ref- 
coining  the  money,  he  fixed  upon  Newtouifor  his  assistant, 
who  quitted  his  favourite  studies  and  academic  bowers  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  public  station.  He  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  mmt ;  and,  three  years  after,  raised  to  be 
master  of  it ;  in  which  office  he  rendered  signal  service  to 
his  country,  in  the  depreciated  state  of  the  coinage,  afford- 
ing the  highest  proof  of  vast  and  various  powers,  not  to 
have  been  disqualified  by  etherial  studies,  abstruse  investi- 
gation,  jmd  predominant  taste^  for  a  citizen  of  the  world ! 

In  society  he  had  no  singularity,  but  humility:  never  was 
hie  heard  to  speak  well  of  himself,  or  ill  of  others :  amiable, 
candid,  and  benevolent,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  envy  of 
of  malice  to  charge  liim  with  a  slude  of  vanity  in  his  life 
or  conversation.  Though  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  strenuously  averse  to  the  persecution  of  the 
non-conformists.  In  his  enlightened  mind  the  schismatics 
and  the  intolerant  were  the  vicious.  Thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  revelation5  this  able  judge  of  the 
force  of  moral  certainty^  as  well  as  strict  demonstration, 
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studied  with  intense  and  unwearied  diligence  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  declared  th^t  he  knew  uo  book  so  well 
authenticated  as  the  BiJ)le.  He  was  oeconomical  upon  prin- 
ciple. Of  his  generosity  and  munificence,  however,  uiere 
are  striking  instances,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony 
and  a  lucrative  employment  enabled  him  tp  display  his 
disposition.  ^  > 

After  enjoying  a  uniform  state  of  health  (the  result  of 
temperance  and  regularity),  to  the  advanced  period  of 
eighty,  he  w^is  afflicted  with  an.  incurable  disease ;  andfrun- 
der  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  the  stone,  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  Christian  were  equally  conspicuoiis :  not  a 
murmur  was  ever  heard;  not  a  symptom  of  inipatience 
was  ever  seen ;  and,  in  the  shortest  intervals  of  pain,  he 
«mversed  with  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 

Nature  being  at  length  worn  out,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  he  terminated  his  mortal  existence.  His  fimeral 
was  splendidly  attended,  and  an  elegant  Latin  inscription 
Inscribed  upon  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  is  a  print  of  him  engraved  by  Bickham,  which 
may  be  placed  as  a  memorial  in  this  reign :  it  is  a  head 
radiated  like  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  a  planetary  system. 
The  following  lines  of  Lucretius,  which  are  much  better 
suited  to  his  character  than  to  that  of  Epicurus,  would  be 
appositely  affixed  to  it ; 

**  Qui  genus  httmanuxn  ingenium  superavit,  et  omnes 
**  Perstriaxit  Stellas,  exortujs  et  aetherims  sol." 

John  Locke,  who  was  in  metjq)hysics  what  Nexvton  was 
in  the  higher  mathematics,  finished  his  '*  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding'*  in  this  aera.  He  was  descended  from  a 
genteel  family  in  Somersetshire,  which  had  been  conside- 
rably reduced.  His  father  originally  was  bred  to  the  law  ; 
but,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  took  up  arms 
in  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and  rose  to  be  captain. 
'    '     -  '  bS  H« 
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He  educated  his  son  in  great  strictness,  and  sent  him  to 
Westminster  school,  whence  lie  became  student  of  .Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  soon  distir.^i^hed  himself  in  polite 
literature,  and  variety  of  acquirements.  Having  taken  his 
degree  in  arts,  he  studied  physic,  intending  to  practise  it 
in  that  city ;  but  his  constitution  disqualified  him  for  the 
profession,  and  he  readily  accepted  an  offer  of  being  secre- 
tary to  sir  William  Swan,  who  w^  appointed  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Brandenburg.  This  employment  was  not  of  long 
duration,  but  it  had  its  advantages ;  and,  by  affording  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  opened  a  way  to  his  better  re- 
ception in  It.  Returning  to  Oxford,  with  a  design  of  re- 
suming -  his  professional  studies,  an  accident  introduced 
him  to  lord  Ashly,  afterwards  the  femous  earl  of  Shafts- 
bury.  His  lordship  was  advised  to  driidc  the  mineral  wa- 
ters  at  Astrop,  and  sent  to  a  physician  at  Oxford  to  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  them,  against  his  arrival  there.  The 
doctor  being  summoned  by  other  business,  delegated 
the  commission  to  Locke,  -witli:  his  apologies  for  non-atten- 
dance. Lord  Ashly  was  so  much  pleased*  with  his  man- 
ners  and  conversation,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  distin- 
guished persons..  By  his  medical  advice,  he  was  instru- 
mental, under  Divine  Providence,  in  saving  the  life  of  his 
patron,  who  never  would  again  allow  him  to  practise 
physic  but  in  his  own  family.  In  this  situation  of  eleganxxs 
and  retirement  he  remained  several  years,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  presentations  when  lord  Ashjy  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  By  his  advice  Locke 
applied  to  the  study  of  state  affairs  and  political  subjects. 
He  had  taken  an  early  disgust  to  the  method  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  system  of  metaphysics  taught  in  the  schools. ,  In 
this  disposition,  he  first  read  Des  Cartes*  philosophy  with 
pleasure ;  but  finding  it,  on  matur?  examination,  deficient 
m  basis,  he  formed  the  plan  of  histKssay ;  but,  by  the  na- 
ture of  hii  public  employment,  was  prevented  froni  making 
any  considerable  progress  in  it. 

When  lord  Shaftsbury  was  deprived  of  the  seals,  Locke, 

who 
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^o  had  enjoyed  his  most  unreserved  cottfidence,  fell  into 
disgrace  with  him :  he  was,  however,  appointed  secretary 
to  the  board  of  trade,  over  which  his  *  lordship  still  pre- 
sided, and  retained  it  till  the  commission  was  dissolved 

About  this  period  he  took  his.  baclielor's  degree  in  physic 
at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Montpelic^. 
Here  he  continued  till  his  noble  patron,  being  recalled  into 
fevour,  sent  for  him ;  but  being  again  disgraced  and  imt 
prison^  in  a  few  months  aft-er,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
serving  his  friend,  but  remained  firnnly  attached  to  him 
in  all  circumstances;  and  followed  him,  on  his  prosecution, 
into  Holland.  Thus  implicated  in  the  charges  brought 
agsunst  lord  Shatftsbury,  Locke  became  sa  obnoxious  to 
the  court  as  to  be  removed  from  his  studentship  by  a 
stretch  of  royal  authority  —  a  measure  equally  irregular 
and  unjust.  He  remained  in  exile  till  the  accession  o£ 
James  n.,  when,  by  the  friendly  interference  of  William 
Penn  the  quaker,  he  was  ofiercd  a  pardon,  which,  with  the 
'  spirit  of  a  man  conscious  of  innocence,  he  rejected,  alleg- 
ing that  its  acceptance  would  be  an  acknowledgement  of  a 
crime. 

On  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  was  again  the 
object  of  jealousy ;  and  the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague 
demanded  him  to  be  delivered  up.  Receiving  timely  in- 
telligence of  this,  he  absconded,  and  employed  himself  on 
his  grand  work  till  the  suspicion  appeared  to  be  wholly 
groundless. 

At  Amsterdam  he  became  a  member  of  a  literary  society, 
composed  of  Limbroch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  who  met  to 
discuss  subjects  of  universal  learning.  In  this  place  he  con- 
cluded his  Essay,  the  work  of  nine  years,  and  published 
an  abridgement  of  it  in  French ; — ^whcn,  finding  the  expec- 
tation he  wished  to  raise  confirmed,  he  put  the  entire  work 
to  press  on  his  arrival  in  En^and  with  the  princess  of 
Orange. 

b  4  As 
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As  he  was  esteemed  a.  sufferer  for  revjctotioiwary  prift- 
ciples,  as  well  as  a  \vriter  of  extraordinary  abilities,  he 
might  have  easily  obtained  a  very  considerable  post ;  but 
so  moderate  was  his  ambition,  that  h^  was  satisfied  with 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals — worth  about  QOOU 
a-year.  .'  •     . 

His  health,  which  had  never  been  uninterrupted,  was 
now  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  he  pleaded  it  as  the  reason 
for  declining  the  situation  of  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  accepted  the  offer  of  sir  Francis  Masham  and 
his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in  their  seat  at  Oaks  in  Essex : 
here  he  chiefly  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  sodety 
where  he  was  as  mifch  honoured  as  beloved. 

The  air  restored  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  besides 
which,  he  found  in  lady  Masham  all  that  was  delightful  in 
a  companion,  and  estimable  in  a  friend :  she  possessed  an 
uncommon  understanding,  and  her  knowledge  was  of  the 
higher  kind :  she  had  been  accustomed,  from  her  infancy, 
to  deep  speculations  in  theology,  metaphysics,  and  mora« 
Uty ;  and  was  ^o  much  devoted  to  Locke,  that  she  adopted 
hb  plan  of  education  for  her  son,  and  had  the  great  satis* 
faction  of  witnessing  its  success^ 

His  health  was  sc  much  restored  in  this  tranquil  retire* 
ment,  that  he 'was  able  to  exert  all  his  talents :  here  he 
wrote  his  famous  ^'  Treatise  iq)on  Government ;"  one  of 
the  best  on  the  subject  which  any  language  can  afford.  His 
**  Letters  on  Toleration,"  with  a  variety  of  controversial, 
political,  and  religious  pieces,  gained  him  an  increasing  cele- 
brity, which  literary  opponents  established* 

King  William,  as  a  testimony  of  his  public  talents,  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations ;  an  office  which  he  retained  five  years ;  but  an 
asthma,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted,  beginning 
to  affect  his  vital  powers,  he  resigned  the  place,  and  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  his  remaining  days  in  studying  the  sacrecl  scrip- 
tureSy  gaining  a  deeper  and  mpre  elevated  idea  of  the 
Christian  system  (wmch  he  always  had  reverenced)  than 
he  ever  had  done  before.  When  Mr.  King  (a  relation  of 
his)  inquired  of  him  *'  the  shortest  and  surest  way  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  Christie 
anity/'  he  answered,  "  Let  him  study  these— especially 
the  New  Testament :  therein  are  contained}  the  words  o£ 
eternal  life:  it  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  rf  error,,  for  its 
matten*'  The  summer  before  his  death  he  was  sensible 
of  liis  approaching'  dissolution,  and  spoke  of  it  with  the 
greatest  composure.  He  had  been  incapable,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  of  attending  public  worship,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  at  home.  The  last  time  of  his 
communion,  he  told  the  minister  that  he  was  in  perfect 
charity  towards  all  men,  and  in  sincere  union  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  under  whatever  name  distinguished. 

The  day  before  hfa  death,  he  exhorted  lady 'Masham  to 
regard  this  world  Only  as  a  state  of  preparation  for  a 
better;  adding,  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and 
thanked  God  for  having  passed  his  life  so  happily,  but  it 
appeared  to  him  vanity.  In  a  letter  to  a  mend,  to  be 
ci^tvered  after  his  decease,  he  concluded  to  the  same 
purpose — ^That  it  was  a  scene  of  vanity  which  soon 
passed  away,  and  afforded  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  acting  well,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
better.  The  pseudo*-philosophers  of  that  age,  resembling 
those  of  the  present,  ridiculed  these  expressions,  which 
proved  him  so  sincere  a  Christian* 

Such  was  the  dose  of  his  virtuous  life :  such  the  charac* 
teristic  piety  of  a  man  not  only  eminent  for  the  posses- 
sion but  the  use  of  great  abilities,  and  no  less  distin- 
mished  by  his  enlightened  views  than  his  generous  ardour 
in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Locke  had  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its 

business: 
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bosiBess:  fae  commanded  esteenl^  by  his  probityL  Her 
won  t^e  respect  of  inferiors,  the  mendship*  of  eqtvds, 
ssdlhe  confidence  of  the  most  exalted  ranks,  by  his 
irisdom,  his  experience,  bis  gentle  and  ohtigmg-  man- 
flsetsw 

To  Ids  natural  dispontion  he  applied  the  Hne  in  which 
Hosacs  describes  himself — 

<<  Irasd  cekr3itt,  tasiai  nt  placabtlls  essem." 

Horace  was  the  poet  he  most  admired  of  aU  that  lived  in 
Use  reign  of  Augustus^  not  only  for  his  genius  (though 
he  justly  considered  him  the  wisest  of  the  faimed),  but 
for  papeserving  himself  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  and  maintaining  his  independence, 
whilst  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  men  ia 
those  times. . 

•  He  Avas  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  and  therefore  felt  the 
strongest  indignation  at  the  discovery  of  treachery.  A 
person  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship in  the  c?u:ly  part  of  life  betrayed  his  confidence,  and 
liot  only  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
when  he  knew  it  must  involve  Mr.  Locke  in  great  difficul- 
ties;, but  had  taken  every  method  of  privately  injuring 
him  in  his  connexions.  Locke  was  to  the  last  degree  sur* 
prised  and  hurt  at  this  baseness,  and  aH  intercourse  was 
consequently  broken  off.  Many  years  after,  when  he 
became  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  man, 
in  a  very  mean  habit,  requested  the  favour  of  faking 
to  him.  Locke,  with  that  politeness  and  urbanity  which 
formed  his  nature,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  admit- 
ted ;  and  found,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  it  was  hi^ 
.  former  folse  friend,  reduced,  by  craft  and  extravagance  to 
the  utmost  distress,  soliciting  his  pardon,  and  imploring 
his  assistance.  He  looked  silently  and  stedfastly  upon 
him  for  sOme  time,  and  then  took  out  a  50/.  note,  >\ith 
ihese  words — ^^  Though  I  sincerely  forgive  your  conduct 

.    towards 
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towards  me,  I  never  must  put  it  in'your  power  to  lajure^ 
me  a  second  time ;  take  this  trifle,  not  as  a  imrk  of  my , 
former  friendship,  but  as  a  relief  to  your  present,  wants* 
I  consign  it  to  your  necessities,  without  recollecting  how; 
fittle  you  deserve  it.  No  reply — it  is  impossible  to  regain 
my  good  opinion ;  know,  that  my  friendship  once  injured, 
is  for  ever  lost/' 

In  conversation,  though  inclined  to  the  serious,  and 
searching  truth  in  little  as  well  as  great  objects^  Locke  was 
particuh^ly  af&ble  and  good-humoured ;  always  disposed 
to  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people  on  subjects  they  be^t  un^ 
derstood^  instead  of  displaying  his  own  powers^  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  company  of  mechanics^  whom  he 
elevated  in  their  own  esteem  by  declaring  it  ta  be  his 
ojHnicm,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  manual  arts  contained 
more  true  philosophy  than  all  the  learned  hypotheses  in  the 
world. 

In  all  his  disquisitions,  utility  was  his  aim :  he  esteemed 
the  employments  of  men  only  in  proportion  to  the  good 
they  wcfre  capable  of  producing ;  for  whiclit  reason  he  had 
no  great  value  for  critics  or  mere  grammarians 

*<  Those  Word-catchers,  who  live  on  syllables. — "  Pope. 

and  waste  their  existence  in  comparing  phrases,  and  de- 
termining a  meaning  in  a  passage  which  has  no  import- 
ance:  still  less  could  he  endure  those  professed  dispu- 
tants who  cavil  instead  of  reason,  and  perplex  without 
enlightening  their  subject.  "With  persons  of  this,  class  he 
was  apt  to  'be  impatient,  unless  he  was  prepared  for  the 
meeting ;  and  then  he  always  made  a  resolution  to  keep 
his  temper ;  being,  as  was  observed,  naturally  warm,  and 
well  aware  that  self-command  was  as  much  a  duty  as  an 
advantage. 

Though  he  was  best  pleased  to  converse  on  instructive 
topics,  he  was  fond  of  innocent  raillery,  angcdote,  the 
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sallies^  of  ima^ation,  and  whatever  came  under  the 
denomination  of  well-bred  wit ;  though  of  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  he  gave  the  preference  to  judge- 
ment. 

To  his  servants  he  was  the  kindest  of  masters ;  he 
condescended  to  instruct  them  himself,  ever  treated  them 
with  gentleness,  and  rendered  servitude  easy. 

In  his  charities  he  was  extensive  and  discriminating: 
he  sought  occasions  of  doing  good ;  visited  the  poor  at 
tlmr  own  habitation^,  and  supplied  them  with  medicines, 
as  w^U  as  food  and  raiment.  But  his  compassion  was 
particularly  directed  to  those  industrious  persons  who  had 
been  reduced  to  poverty;  saying,  "  it  was  not  enou^  to 
preserve  them  from  want :  they  ought  to  be  rendered  com- 
fortable, as  most  valuable  members  of  society  :*' — and  his 
beneficence  effected  it, 

Newton  led  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rial world  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  Locke  to 
that  of^  the  ideal  world  within  themselves. 

Respecting  the  arts,  the  religion  of  James  was  not  of  a 
complexion  to  exclude  ornament ;  but  four  years,  crowded 
with  insurrections,  prosecutions,  and  innovations,  were  not 
likely  to  inspire  the  Muses,  or  make  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  painting-  Several  artists,  who  had  resided  here  in  the 
preceding  reign,  continued  through  this. '  Such  as  may  pe- 
culiarly be  ascribed  to  this  short  period,  are  soon  reca- 
pitulated, 

William  Ferguson,  who  lived  long  in  Italy  and  France, 
painted  still  life,  dead  fowl,  flowers,  &c.  He  composed 
two  celebrated  pictures,  when  in  Italy,  representing  bas  re- 
liefs, antique  stones,  &c.,  on  which  the  light  was  thrqwn 
in  a  surprising  manner.  He  worked  very  cheap,  and  died 
in  England. 

Jacques 
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Jacques  Rousseau,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  practised 
solely  in  perspective,  architectural,  and  landscape.  On  his 
return,  he  was  employed  at  Marli;  but,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  he  quitted  his  work  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
brethren,  and  retired  to  Switzerland.  Louvois  invited  him 
back  y  he  refused,  but  sent  his  designs,  and  recommended 
a  proper  person  to  execute  them.  He  was  invited  to  Eng- 
land by  the  duke  of  Montague,  to  adorn  his  new  house 
in  Bloomsbury-square,  where  he  painted  much,  and  had 
the  supervisal  of  the  building ;  tor  which  the  duke  al- 
lowed him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a-year  for  his  life, 
instead  of  1500/. ;  at  which  sum  he  estimated  his  work. 
Rousseau  only  lived  two  years  to  receive  it.  He  died  ia 
3oho-square,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  bequeathed 
most  of  his  possessions  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  the  refugees. 

Charles  de  la  Fosse  wa$  also  invited  to  England  by  the 
duke  of  Montague,  and  painted  two  admirable  ceilings  for 
him,  the  Apotheosis  of  IsLs,  and  an  Assembly  of  the  Gods ; 
such  was  his  celebrity  in  France,  that  he  was  called  uh  des 
plus  grdndes  cohristes  de  VEcole  Frangoise  ;  but  this  pany- 
geric  does  not  imply  excellence ;  as,  in  colourings  their 
best  masters  fiiiled. 

Thomas  Bcrniere,  a  young  statuary,  who  flourislicd  in 
this  reign,  was  born  in  England  of  French  parents.  His 
models  and  small  works  in  marble  are  tnuch  commended. 
The  anatomical  figure,  commonly  seen  in  the  shops  of  apo- 
thecaries,  was  taken  from  his  original  model.  He  carved 
portraits  from  life,  in  marble,  for  two  guineas. 

John  Sybrecht,  of  Antwerp,  a  landscape-painter,  who 
had  studied  the  views  on  the  Rhine,  was  brought  over  to 
this  country  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  pleased 
with  his  works,  and  employed  him^at  Cliveden.  He  made 
several  views -of  Ghatsworth.  At  Newstede  Abbey  are 
two  pieces  by  his  hand,  which  perpetuate  his  fame :  the 
first  a  landscape  in  the  style  of  Riibens's  school :  the  other, 
which  is  stiU  better,  a  prospect  of  Longleate^  not  unlike  the 

manner 
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manner'  of  Wouverman.    Sybredit  died  in  1708,  aged 
seventy-tbree. 

Henry  Tilson^  grandson  of  the  bishop  of  Elphen,  was 
bred  under  sir  Peter  Ldy,  and  esteemed  a  good  painter  in 
oils  and  crayons;  especially  in  the  latter.  He  was  some 
years  in  Italy^  copying  the  best  masters  with  diligenc;e  and 
success*  He  was  rising  in  reputation,  when  he  unfortu- 
nately  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  a  woman  who 
<digh£ed  him : — ^this  disappointment  disordered  his  senses ; 
and,  in  a  fit  of  phrensy,  he  shot  himsdf  at  the  age  o£ 
thirty-five. 

William  Vande  Vende,  a  celebrated  painter  of  sea-piecef. 

Henry  Gyles,  an  ingenious  artist  of  the  city  of  York, 
texcdSk^d  in  glass^paintmg  for  windows,  arms,  sun-dials, 
iiistory,  landscapes,  &c.  The  window  at  University  Ckil- 
lege,  in  Oxford,  was  painted  by  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  painting  on  ^lass  wal 
commonly  practised  in  England  before  the  reformation; 
and  it  appears  from  a  series  of  dates,  taken  from  windows 
still  preserved,  that  it  has  been  practised  in  every  age  since 
that  period.  Peter  Oliver  painted  on  glass  in  the  reign  of 
Xlharles  IL,  and  the  two  succeeding  reigns  :  John  Langton 
in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  Price  and  Rowell  about  the  same 
time;  and  the  art  was  latterly  successfully  practised  by  W. 
Peckett  of  York.  Rowell,  whowas  bred  a  plumber,  excelled 
in  it :  the  beautiful  red,  so  conspicuous  in  our  old  windows, 
was  discovered  by  him;  and  with  him  the  secret  is  supposed 
to  have  died,  in  the  year  1 756.  This  spedes  of  painting  is 
admirably  adapted  to  some  scripture  hbtories.  Had  the 
glory  of  the  Transfiguration  been  painted  on  glass  by  Ra- 
phael, it  would  have  had  ainuch  more  -astonishing  effect 
tbjm  the  same  subject  executed  by  the  same  hand  on  an 
opaque  ground. 

N.  Heude,  who  painted  a  stair-case  at  lord  Tyroonnel't , 

and 
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and  a  ceiling  at  Buktrode ;  William  de  Keisar,  who  prac- 
tised miniature-enamel  and  oil-colours,  imitating  various 
manners  ;  Largilliere,  who  has  left  some  pieces  very  highly- 
finished  ;  and  Fancati,  an  Italian,  wiio,  with  an  elaborate 
ingeiluity,  copied  the  portraits  of  James  and  his  queen  with 
a  pen ;  are  the  only  painters  in  this  reign  who  remain  to  be 
enumerated,  and  are  still  esteemed  by  the  best  artists  in 
the  present  day  *. 

-  *  Rapin.-^Burnett. — Biographia  Britamiica* — Grainger.— -LorJ  Of- 
fcxd's  Works,  &c.  ace. 
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THE  year  1803  wiQ  be  less 
interesting  to  posterity  for  the 
immediate  events  which  it  pro- 
duced, than  as  connected  with 
those  which  will  probably  suo> 
ceed;  as  the  date  of  a  contest 
which  involves  in  it  the  fate  of  the 
civilised  world  and  the  liberties  of 
man.  There  has  been,  in  the 
course  and  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  something  singularly 
capricious  and  whimsical.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  apparent  but  fallaci- 
ous design  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  mankind.  It  was  to 
demolish  tyranny,  to  establish  not 
only  the  theory  but  the  practice  of 
a  pure  repreicuutive  govemment, 


equal  laws  and  equal  rights  at 
least  among  the  citizens  of  a  vast 
empire,  ana  institutions  which  for 
economy  as  well  as  utility  were  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  wishes  rather  than 
our  hopes,  we  must  confess,  ac- 
companied the  first  revolutionists 
in  these  benevolent  designs ;  de- 
signs not  to  be  accomplished  per- 
haps by  human  nature,  even  in  its 
purest  state,  but  certainly  much 
too  great  to  be  attempted  in  a 
community  depraved  and  corrupt- 
ed beyond  the  common  standard 
of  European  n: orals.  Almost  the 
first  rays  of  hope  which  dawned 
Upon  us  were  clouded  and  over- 
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cast  by  the  atrocities  which  black- 
ened even  the  early  stages  of  this 
reroludon }  and  the  French  nation 
vras  speedUy  involved  in  such  a 
vortex  of  calamity  without,  and 
of  cruelty  and'  injustice  within* 
that  the  philanthropist  could  no 
longer  fix  any  rational  expectation 
of  extensive  eood  upon  their  ill- 
concerted  endeavours.  Yet  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  after 
a  great  convulsion,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age  and  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity, the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple would  not  be  rendere4  worse 
than  before.  It  was  fair  co  hope 
th^some  good  might  have  ema- 
nated out  of  such  a  mass  of  evil ; 
that  iome  advances  towards  liberty 
would  have  been  made;  that'  some 
few  steps  might  have  been  gsuned 
in  the  promotion  of  public  and 
social  happiness,  h  It  is  just  to  ac- 
laiowledge  that  even  this  expecta- 
tion, moderate  as  it  was,  has  been 
completely  disappointed.  A  ty- 
ranny far  more  extensive  and  se- 
vere than  that  which  was  destroy- 
ed, has  been  established  in  France; 
and  even  the  conquests  of  the  pre- 
tended republicans  have  served  onlj 
to  widen  the  scene  of  human  mi- 
sery, and  to  extei^d  an  iron  slavery 
over  countries  which  before  were 
comparatively  free.  The  friend 
of  liberty,  and  even  the  republican, 
must  therefore  be  no  longer  the 
advocate  of  France:  he  may, 
without  a  violation  of  principle, 
wish  to  see  restored  that  milder 
form  of  despotism  which  existed 
under  an  ancient  and  on  the  whole 
illustrious  dynasty,  and  under  a 
government  which  if  not  practi- 
cally the  best,  was  at  least  legiti- 
mated by  time  and  precedent. 

In  our  preceding  volume,  we 
assigned  some  reasons  why  the 
peace  concluded  at  Amiens  was 
not  likely  to  be  permanent.    On 


th,e  one  side  ambition  was  predo* 
minant,  on  the  otlier  apprehension 
and  distrust.  Little  iope  of  tran- 
quillity could  be  expected  for  Eu« 
rope  from  a  military  chieftain, 
whose  renown  and  character  had 
been  ac<]uired  by  war;  who  had 
manifested  such  striking  proofs  of 
an  unbounded  ambition:  and  little 
faith  could  be  placed  on  the  profes- 
sions of  one  who  had  bent  every 
principle  to  his  personal  views  3 
who  had  usurped,  equally  at  the 
expense  of  monarchy  and  demo* 
cracy,  i  mighty  empire;  and  who 
in  every  treaty  which  he  framed 
had  evinced  the  most  anxious  soli- 
citude  to  extend  his  territories  and 
enlarge  his  power.  England  alone, 
of  all  the  civilised  wortd,  present- 
ed a  barrier  to  his  vast  and  aspir- 
ing views;  and  to  remove  that 
barrier,  either  by  conquest  or  by 
fi^ud,  was  naturally  the  object 
nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  usurper. 
Happily  the  British  nation  was 
at  this  very  critical  period  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  wise,  cau- 
tious, and  temperate  administra- 
tion, which,  while  it  was  vigilant 
in  guarding  the  country  against 
every  danger  from  without,  was 
earnest  in  conciliating  the  affec- 
tions, and  assuring  the  esteem  of 
the  people.  Unconnected  with 
faction,  and  studying  only  the  true 
interest  of  the  nation,  this  upright 
ministry  gained  the  hearts  of  all 
parties.  The  hydra  of  iacobintsm, 
which  had  withstood  die  gigantic 
eflforts  of  the  hot^  of  Grcnville, 
which  appeared  to  acquire  strength 
by  prosecution,  melted  into  air  be- 
fore that  polished  and  constitu- 
tional shield  which  was  now  op« 
posed  to  it,  and  ceased  even  to  be 
a  phantom.  The  people  of  Engr 
land,  characteristically  honest, 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  ai 
minister,  whose  integrity  was  con- 
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genial  to  their  own;  while  his 
Snancial  arrangements  were  so  ju- 
dicious, that  instead  of  feeling  an 
increase  of  burdens,  they  antici- 
pated the  time  when  they  should 
look  for  a  diminution  of  them. 
Yet  in  this  view  the  task  of  the 
minister  was  Herculean ;  and  it  will 
hereafter  be  barely  credited  even 
on  the  stubborn  evidence  of  figures, 
that  the  firsp  year  after  the  war 
Mr.  Addington  funded  no  less  a 
sum  than  mntty-fieven  millions. sterl- 
tiig— a  mass  of  arrears  bequeathed 
Kim  by.the  blunders  and  extrava- 
gance  of  his  predecessors.  The 
vast  additional  lead  was,  however, 
by  the  excellent  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  imposts, 
not. a  matter  of  complaint,  and 
scarcely  of  observation. 

Hence  that  spirit  of  unanimity,' 
kence  those  willing  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  which  we 
shall  have  hereafter  to  relate.  The 
nation  for  the  first  time  during  an 
extended  series  of  years,  had  a  per- 
fect confidence  in  its  government : 
it  felt  that  the  men  who  were  en- 
trusted witli  this  sacred  charge  had 
a  common  interest  with  thenv- 
selves;  that  they  were  directed  by 
no  partial  views;  that  they  were 
influenced  by  no  little,  no  factious 
motives;  and  that  the  general  wel- 
fiire  of  the  commonwealth  was 
their  only  concern.  They  were 
not  only  pure  but  moderate,  and 
their  moderation  and  constitutional 
donduct  conciliated  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  had  been  adverse  to 
the  government.  Faction  and 
party  subsided  throughout  the  na-^ 
tion:  it  was  oolj  seen  in  parlia- 
ment, where  the  object  is  well 
known  and  understood.  ' 

The  British  ministry  were  well 
informed  of.  the  intentions  of  the 
tyrant  of  France:  xhej  penetrateci 
through  the  cloud  of  professions 


Wfth  which  he  studied  to  conceal 
his  malignant  hostility,  and  they 
determined  to  anticipate  his  pro- 
jects ;  though  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  ensuing  debates  that  nothing 
hostile  appeared  on  our  side  till  the 
month  of  March,  except  an  in* 
creased  naval  and  military  esta- 
blishment. 

An  event  occurred  early  in  the 
year,  which  served  to  develope  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  and  af- 
forded the  ministry  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  that  constitu-. 
tional  conduct^  tiiat  moderation 
united  with  firmness,  which  was 
afterwards  their  most  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.  It  was  long 
understood,  though  it  could  not» 
in  some  instances,  be  legally 
proved,  that  the  disaffected  party 
m  England  held  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Ae  French  govern- 
ment. Among  the  active  and 
distinguished  confederates  of  this 
party  was  colonel  Despard ;  a  gen- 
tleman who  had,  in  his  military  ca- 
reer, performed  some  brilliant 
exploits,  and  had  been  regarded 
as  a  meritorious  officer.  His  sue-- 
cess^was  not  equal  to  his  ambition; 
and  disappointment  at  first,  aided 
afterwards  by  the  pernicious  prin- 
ciples sanctioned  by  the-  French 
revoliition,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced in  him  an  inveterate  hatred, 
for  the  constitution  of  bis  country^ 
and  to  have  induced  him  to  enter 
into  the  most  profligate  designs  for 
its  destruction.  Tne  government 
in  the  year  1797  were  said  to  be 
apprised  of  the  treasonable  prac- 
tices of  colonel  Despard,  and  pro- 
bably of  his  connexion  with  France, 
but  they  could-  not  with  'propriety 
bring  forward  evidence  for'his  con- 
viction 2  he  was  therefore  arrested, 
during  the  suspension  of  the  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  house  of  correction  In  Spa 
A  $  Fields. 
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Fields.  On  his  liberation  m  1802» 
he  seems  to  have  beefi  industrious 
to  justify  his  detention  in  that  pri- 
son; for  he  vras  scarcely  released 
before  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
bolder  and  more  violent  than  any 
tibat  had  been  attempted  m  the 
course  of  the  present  reign.  We 
have  been  well  assured  from  what 
ve  have  always  considered  as  un- 
questionable authority,  that  a  di- 
rect communicationexisted  between 
the  French  government  and  this 
unfortunate  man*.  We  think  the 
assertion  highly  probable:  the 
proofs  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure ;  but  at  some  future  sea- 
son we  expect  to  be  able  to  lay  • 
tUem  before  our  readers. 

The  plan  concerted  by  Despard 
was  perhaps  more  feasible  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a 
person  of  his  desperate  character ; 
and  seemsy  frpm  the  nature  of  it, 
to  carry  with  it  the  rdutation  of 
the  apology  which  was  offered  in 
his  favour,  that  his  intellects  were 
deranged.  The  plan  was  to,  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  lowest 
and  most  profligate  of  the  soldiery, 
particularly  of  the  guards ;  and 
by  forming  a  strong  and  compact 
party  in  £is  body,  to  have  at  his 
disposal  a  select  corps,  accustomed 
and  trained  to  discipline  and  com- 
xtoand,  whom  he  could  bring  into 
immediate  action,  and  prepared 
for  any  desperate  undertaking. — 
The  active  operations  of  the  con- 
spirators commenced  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1802^  About  the 
month  of^  March  a  society  wzs 
established,  professedly  for  what 
they  most  absurdly  termed  «« the 
extension  of  liberty ;"  aiKi  at  the 
head  of  this  society  two  soldters  in 


the  guards  were  ostensibly  plaeed» 
of  the  names  of  Wood  and  Fran* 
cis.  The^  began  by  administer-* 
ing  'an  oath  to  every  per$pn  who 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
association ;  and .  it  was  chiefly 
among  the  soldiery  that  they  sought 
for  prosdytes.  Their  success  ap- 
pears not  to.  have  borne  any  pro- 
portion to  their  diligence ;  tor  the 
association. seems  never  to  have  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty  obscure  individuals,  and 
even  some  of  these  became  speedily 
disa£5ected  to  the  cause. 

Among  the  first  cortverts  to  the 
new  conspiracy  were  two  soldiers 
in  the  guards,  of  the  names  of 
Blaine  ai;id  Windsor.  These  men 
had  some  knowledge  of  a  Mr* 
Bonus,  an  army  agent;  and  to 
him  they  very  earlj  impaxt^d  the 
plan  of  the  association,  and  of  the 
oadi  which  had  been  tendered  to 
them.  Mr.  Bonus  advised  them 
to  continue  to  frequent  the  associa* 
tion,  and  to  gain  St.  more  peifect 
knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators.  Thitough  this  me- 
dium, government  was  made  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  all  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators,  who 
were  however  not  interrupted  till 
the  evidence  vrhich  charged  them 
with  overt  acts,  of  treason  was 
judged  to  be  complete^;  and  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1802,  at  a 
grand  meeting,  about  thirty  of  the 
conspirators  were  arrested  at  the 
Oakley  Arms,  in  South  £anfibeth» 
and  conrniitted  to  pri^Km. 

The  -pla^  was  altc^gether  con- 
ceived yx^qa  militarv  pnnciples,  and 
was  not  ill-digestea«  The  conspi- 
rators were  divided  into  compa- 
nies of  ten  xoen  each,  to  whom. 


*Tt  was  proved  in  evidence  that  colonel  Dnpard  Mouelf  avowed  tkb  connexion^ 
and  deferred  oat  of  hit  projects  because  ^  ht  wailed  for  newt  and  money  from 
Rrattcc," 
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f9^  ft^ded  an  elerenthy  tmd^  th^ 
charaaer  of  captain )  these  a^ain 
Vrere  united  into  larger  divisions, 
tinder  officers  With  sdU  superior 
tides  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rerolution, 
all  the  conspirators  Vrere  to  be  in- 
Vested  VfMh  high  military  rank. 
'Their  prlncinal  object  was  to  secmt 
or  murder  me  l^ing  as  he  returned 
ifrom  parliament,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  proposed  to  load  the 
mat  gun  in  the  park  with  long 
ball  or  chmn  shot,  and  fire  at  the 
long's  carriage  as  it  passed.  In 
the  mean  time  another  party  Was 
to  sdze  the  Tbwer,  and  afterwards 
the  Bank,  to  destroy  the  telegraph, 
ttnd  stop  die  mail-coaches,  which 
last  was  to  be  a  signal  to  the  disaf<> 
fected  in  the  country  to  march  to 
their  assistance.  Plausible  as  was 
this  plan  in  speculsftion,  we  must 
temark  that  the  numbers  of  the 
conspirators  were  not  such  as  to 
furnish  any  hope  of  success;  and 
it  reflects  honour  on  the  loyalty  of 
Britons  that  so  few  could  be  found 
eyen  among  the  lowest  and  most 
depraved  classes  of  society,  to  en- 
ter into  a  direct  plot  for  overturn- 
ing the  constitudon  of  their  coun- 
try, or  attemptmg  the  life  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  wisdom  of  the  government 
in  permitting  the  plot  to  ripen  and 
mature,  so  as  to  develope  com- 
pletely the  designs  and  ascertain 
the  guilt  of  the  conspiratorsi  was 
not  more  apparent  than  their  mo-^ 
deration  ana  consdtudonal  princi- 
ples in  the  conduct  of  the  trials. 
No  si^  of  alarm  were  exhibited 
by  nunistert  on  the  discovery  of 
me  plot;  ao  advantage  was  taken 
to  enlarge  the  .powers  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  men  were  commit- 
ted for  trial  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ccs%  and  eveiy  constitutional  ad* 


ttfntage  Was  aSFottled  them  previ- 
ous to  their  trials^  ' 

On  the  7th  of  February,  180S, 
colonel  Despard  was  brought  up 
for  trial  before  a  special  conmiis- 
sion  at  the  New  Sessions  House  in 
the  Borough  of  Southwark.  The 
facts  which  we  have  stated,  with 
some  corroboradons,  were  fully 
proved  on  the  evidence  of  Wind- 
sor, Blaine,  One  Emblyn  a  watch- 
maker, and  others  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  Were  admitted  as  evi- 
dences for  the  crown.  After  a 
very  able  defence  by  his  counsel, 
and  a  very  honourable  testim6ny  to 
his  conduct  as  an  officer  while  in 
the  army,  from  lord  Nelson^  sir 
Allured  Clark,  and  sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean,  he  was  found  guilty. 

On  the  9th  the  court  proceeded 
to  the  trial  of  twelve  others  of  the 
conspirators;  and  the  same  facts 
being  proved  a^inst  them,  nine 
were  fo^nd  guilty— -viz.  Wood, 
Francis,  Broughton,  Macnamara, 
Wratten,  Graham,  Newman,  Tyn- 
dal,  and  Lander.  Three  were  ac- 
quitted. The  first  six  of  these  un- 
happy persons,  with  colonel  Des- 
pard, were  executed  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  on  a  platform 
erected  on  the  top'  of  the  New 
Gaol  in  Southwark;  the  diree 
others  received  his  majesty's  par« 
don. 

The  state  of  parties  continued 
nearly  the  same  as  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  session  of  parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt  appears  still«  though  re- 
luctantly, to  have  adhered  to  his 
pledge  of  ^'constant,  active,  and  zea- 
lous support.*'  The  Grenvilles  con- 
tinued the  same  virulent  opposidon 
into  Which  they  had  entered  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries.  The 
bonds,  however,  which  had  bound 
the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  mini- 
ster, were  greatly  slackened.  The 
genen^  election  was  over,  and  the 
A  4  Indemnitf 
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Indemnity  bill  had  passed.    It  was 

supposed  that  Mnritt  was  eager 
again  to  return  to  office;  and  in 
fact,  not  long  alter  .the  session  iom^ 
mencedy  an  overture  was  made  by 
Mr.  Addington»  first  to  admit  Mr. 
Pitt  to  an  equal  share  of  power  with 
hinnself,  nominating  Lord  Chatham 
as  the  ostensible  prime  minister; 
and  finding  this  not'satisfactory^  it 
is  said,  Mr.  Addington  voluntarily 
proposed  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt  in  his 
xofmer  offices,  and  to  accept  him« 
self  a  subordinate  employment. 
Mr.  Pitt,  however,  it  is  asserted, 
declined  unless  he  had  a  carte  blanche 
allowing  him  the  sole  nomination 
of  every  member  of  the  cabinet ; 
such  a  proposal  was  deemed  unrea- 
sonable by  the  other  party,  and  the 
negotiation  terminated.  We  have 
a  little  anticipated  dates  in  men- 
tioning this  transaction,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  1803.  Mr.  Ad- 
dington^s  motive,  we  have  under- 
stood, was  to  form  a  strong  go- 
vernment in  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  was 
then  placed.  The  proposal  did 
honour  to  his  moderation,  and 
*  evinced  that  the  desire  of  place  and 
power  was  with  him  a  passion  sub- 
ordinate to  the  wish  of  serving  his 
country. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  took 
place  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1802 ;  when  the  commons  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
a- speaker,  and  Mr.  Abbot  was  una- 
nimbusly  chosen. 

,  Both  houses  then  adjourned  till 
the  next 'day,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 17th.— At  two  o'clock  his  ma- 
jesty's commission  to  approve  the 
choice  of  a  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commpns,  arrived  at  the  house  of 
lords,  when  the  ceremonies  and 
speeches  usual  on  such  occaisions 


hairing  taken  slaee,  btnh  hovMt 
again  adjoomecU 

The  28d  of  Novcmbc^r  was  th« 
day  appointed  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  parliament.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne*  his  majesty  con- 
gratulated both  houses  on  the  inter- 
nal prosperity  of  the  country,  a^  evi- 
denced in  the  late  abundant  harvest^ 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  numnfac- 
tures  and  commerce,  in  the  reve- 
nue of  his  united  ksngdem,  and  in 
the  loyalty  and  attachment  mani- 
fested to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. In  his  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign powers,  he  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  dis- 
position for  the  maintenance  of 
peace :  though,  he  renuurked,  it  was 
nevertheless  impossible  for  him  to 
lose  sight  of  that  established  and 
vrise  ^system  of  policy,  by  which  the 
interests  of  other  states  were  con- 
nected with  his  own;  and  that 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  indiffi?- 
rent  to  any  material  change  in  their 
relative  condition  and  strengtlj. 
His  conduct,  he  said,  would  be 
invariably  regulated  by  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  situation  of 
Europe,  and  by  a  watchful  solici- 
tude for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
his  people.  He  expressed  his  per- 
suasion that  parliament  would  agree 
with  him,  in  thinking  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  adopt  those  means  of 
security  which  are  best  calculated 
to  aflFerd  the  prospect  of  preserving 
to  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace. 
He  contemplated,  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  thegreat  and  increasing 
benefits  produced  by  that  important 
measure,  which  had  united  die  in- 
terests and  consolidated  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land.  He  reminded  both  houses^ 
that  the  great  and  leading  duties 
they  were  called  upon  to  discharge, 
were,  lo  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
countrjii 
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«oimay»  to  encourage  its  mdunry, 
to  improve  its  resources^  and  to 
maintain  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state; 
that  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties  they  might  be  assured  of  his 
uniform  and  cordial  support,  since  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  to  cultivate  a 
perfect  harmdny  and  confidence 
between  himself  and  his  parliament, 
and  to  promote  to  his  utmost,  the 
welfare  of  his  faithful'  subjects, 
whose  interests  and  happiness  he 
should  ever  consider  as  inseparable 
from  his  own. 

In  his  address  to  the  commons, 
he  stated  merely,  that  he  had  or- 
dered  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  be  laid  before  them,  and 
that  he  relied  on  tlieir  zeal  and  li- 
berality in  providing  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service; 
which,  he  said,  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  him  to  thmk  might  be 
fully  accomplished  without  any  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  burdens 
of  his  people. 

Lord  Arden  moved  the  address 
in  the  house  of  peers,  which  recapi- 
tulated and  adopted  the  leading 
ientiments  contained  in  the  speech. 

Lord  viscount  Nelson  seconded 
the  motion,  and  declared  his  com- 
plete approbation  of  the  noble  lord's 
opinion*  He  was  satisfied  every 
noble  lord  in  the  house  would  think 
with  his  lordship,  that  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  was  now 
entitled  to  speak  in  a  firm,  unequi- 
vocal tone;  which  his  lordship 
urged  in  very  strong  terms.  No 
man  was  more  for  peace  than  he 
was ; .  but  he  deprecated  having  it 
on  dishonourable  terms,  and  it  was 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price  with 
a  particle  of  our  honour. 

The  marquis  of  Abercom  im- 
pressed the  hoiue  with  the  necessity 
of  attending  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary vigilance  to  the  awful  and  cri* 


tic&l  situation  of  the  country,  a  si- 
tuation more  awful  and  critical 
than  any  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  since  the  foundation  of'  the 
monarchy.  We  had  now  a  rival 
more  successfully  busy  in  time  of 
peace,  than  ever  he  had  been  in 
war ;  a  rival  whose  hand  was  eter* 
nally  placed  on  his  sword,  and 
whose  foot  was  placed  in  every  lit- 
tle stgte  around  him.  His  lordship 
adverted  to  the  extraordinary  ag- 
grandisement of  our  ambitious,  our 
natural,  and  our  determined  and 
inveterate  enemy ;  and  to  the  dan- 
ger that  might  befall  this  Countzy, 
if  such  measures  were  notpromptly 
pursued  and  sted^tly  maintained, 
as  were  best  calculated  to  turn  aside 
every  mischievous  attempt  to  un- 
dermine our  power  and  lessen  our 
greatness  by  checking  our  com- 
merce and  destroying  our  trade. 
The  marquis  begged  their  lord- 
ships to  reflect,  that  it  was  not  the 
views  of  ambition,  the  acquirements 
of  territory,  and  Ae  increase  of  na- 
tional power,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  recommending  to  their  attention; 
but  a  more  rational  and  a  more 
moderate  object,  die  preservation 
of  the  united  empire  ot  Great  Bri- 
tain, such  as  it  then  was.  It  was 
true,  he  continued.  We  had  our  re- 
ligion, our  laws,  and  our  liberties, 
whole  and  entire,  as  they  were 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ances* 
tors.  Still  there  were  many  things 
to  complain  of:  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  money  had  been  sent  out 
of  the  country ;  every  branch  and 
function  of  the  state  had  been  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  adminis- 
tration ;  immense  weight  and  power 
were  shifted  from  their  proper 
place ;  and  the  old  and  respectable 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  new  aristocracy, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
monied  interest.  With  respec^  to 
'      the 
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'  the  jpeace  that  had  been  conclud- 
AI,  he  never  thought  that  the  os- 
tentatious preparations  made  by 
France  to  invade  this  country  af- 
forded a  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
as  the  price*  of  peace,  those  things 
which,  if  retained,  might  still  now 
Iiave  been  a  pledee  for  its  continu- 
ance. Between  the  siting  of  the 
preliminary  and  definitive  treaties, 
there  were  every  day  fresh  proofs 
of  the  hostility  of  r  ranee.  Since 
that  time,  there  were  repeated  in* 
stances  oJF  hostility;  and  therefore 
the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
make  preparation  for  war,  or 
throw  ourselves  upon  the  will  of 
Aat  person  who  ruled  over  thefate 
of  France  ?  After  a  great  deal  of 
general  reasoning,  all  calculated  to 
advise  precaution,  vigilance,  and 
energy  to  ministers,  the  marquis 
concluded  with  declaring  a  hope 
that  the  unanimity  of  the  house  that 
night  would  convince  all  Europe  of 
the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  united  kingdom,  to 
support  and  mainuin  their  weight 
ana  importance  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  reminded  the 
house,  that  when  the  present  ad« 
ministration  came  into  o£Sice  he  had 
risen  in  his  place,  and  declared  he 
could  not  fend  it  his  confidence. 
There  appeared  to  be  something  in 
th>  concoction  of  it  that  promised 
neither  firmness  nor  stability.  He 
at  that  time  prognosticated  that  an 
administration  so  formed,  was  not 
likely  to  produce  very  beneficial 
advantages  to  the  country,  critically 
situated  as  it  then  was.  Unfortu- 
nately his  predictions  had  been 
most  seriously  verified;  but  he 
tooK  no  delight  in  the  unfortunate 
realisation  of  his  prophecies.  He 
affirmed  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration was  essentially  defective 
and  emmiBoas:  it  was  fundament- 


ally  incapable  of  the  Amctiofif 
which  it  undertook ;  and  he  believed 
that  "he  was  the  only  person  who 
took  upon  himself  to  express  the 
opinion  which  he  now  held,  and  to 
deprecate  the  evils  with  which  such 
an  administration  was  pregnant* 
He  had  now  to  congratulate  their* 
lordships  on  a  higher  and  bettef 
tone  being  assumed  by  ministers^ 
The  change  was  fortunate :  but  he 
lamented  to  say,  that  it  had  come,  he 
feared,  too  late ;  and  he  could  not 
but  express  his  astonishment  that 
they  had  delayed  so  lon^  to  take  die 
step  of  this  day.  The  mtemperat^ 
haste  which  they  had  shown  for 
peace  was  their  original  error,  and 
out  of  that  had  sprung  all  the  errors 
and  calamities  that  had  followed. 
He  would  offer  no  amendment  to 
the  address ;  but  he  must  say,  that  • 
'  a  day  must  soon  come,  when  die 
conduct  of  this  administration  must 
be  revieVed,  and  when  they  must 
come  to.  a  strict  examination  of 
the  measures  which  had  brought 
us  into  our  present  most  critical  si* 
toation.  In  the  mean  time,  hega^e 
his  most  cordial  approbation  to  the 
address. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  declared  his 
entire  approbation  of  the  address* 
but  not  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
some  of  the  noble  lords  who  had 
spoken  that  day.  The  noble  duke 
said,  he  was  not  ready  to  concur  in  « 
the  sentiment,  that  if  the  French 
should  break  the  engagements  they 
had  made  with  any  of  the  powers 
of  the  continent,  therefore  we 
should  instandy  plunge  the  nation 
into  the  horrors  o£  war.  With  re-  - 
gard  to  the  rumours  of  plots  and 
conspiracies  Of-  a  frightnil  extent 
which  had  lately  been  circulated^ 
and  to  which  some  allusion  had 
been  made,  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
they  did  not  exist,  either  in  the  ter* 
ribk  form  or  to  the  extent  repre* 
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mltied;  btut  he  must  take  occasiott 
to  ssLj,  that,  whatever  suspicions 
were  entertained^  or  discoveries 
made,  of  attacks  of  a  horrible  na- 
ture being  in  meditation,  or  of  at-^ 
tempts  to  seduce  soldiers  or  arti« 
23DS  from  their  duty,  he  hoped 
that  the  conduct  ot  government 
would  be  prompt  and  just. 

No  other  peer  rising  to  speak, 
the  lord  chanqellor  read  the  mo- 
don;  and  was  proceeding  ^o  put  the 
question,  when 

Lord  Grenville  rose.  He  apo* 
logised  to  the  noble  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  for  giving  him  the  trou- 
ble to  read  the  motion  for  the  ad- 
dress ;  but  he  had  forborne  to  of- 
fer himself  to  his  eye  till  the  last 
moment,  in  hopes  that  some  lord 
would,  have  given  to  the  hoilse 
more  information  than  they  had 
yet  received.  He  was  never  more 
anxious  than  to  know  from  minis- 
ters what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
world  at  this  moment;  and  what 
were  the  precise  circumstances 
which  had  induced  them  to  assume 
a  firm  and  vigorous  tone  now,  in- 
stead of  the  tame,  conceding,  and 
languid  tempiT  which  they  had  ma- 
nifested up  to  this  moment.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment  diat  mi- 
nisters had  not  thought  it  due  to 
that  house^  and  the  country,  to  ex- 
plain why  they  had  before  acqui- 
esced»  and  why  they  now  resolved 
to  acquiesce  no  more.  His  majes- 
tf%  speech  contained  three  distmct 
propodtioias,  in  every  one  of  which 
ne  most  cordially  acquiesced.  In 
the  first  of  those  propositions  he 
most  peduliarly  concuired,  because 
it  included  in  itself  a  direct  cen- 
sure of  the  nresent  admimstration. 
Nothing  comd  be  more  true  than 
that  it  was  the  incumbent  duty  of 
ministers  to  have  a  watchful  solici- 
tude over  the  interests  of  this  comv- 
trj  as  coanecteijl  with  those  of  £u« 


rope*  But  it  was  equally  certain^ 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
shown  no  such  watchfulness.  He 
called  upon  their  lordships  ta  pro- 
nounce whether  they  could  truly 
say,  that  the  king's  ministers  had 
shown  any  just  vigilance  over  th^ 
interests  of  the  state ;  and  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  that  which  con- 
stituted the  second  proposition  m 
the  speech,  that  his  majesty  could 
not  view  with  indifference  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  different 
powers  on  the  continent.  Nothing 
was  more  just,  nothing  more  cer* 
tain,  than  this  proposition ;  hut  the 
observation  that  must  arise  in  every  ' 
mind  upon  the  subject  was, — ^Did 
no  material  change  take  place  in 
the  relative  condition  and  power  of 
the  nations  On  the  continent,,  till  the 
present  moment  ?  The  answer  j?iust 
be  obvious.  Between  the  signature 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  and 
the  definitive  treaty,  Louisiana  was 
added  to  the  power  of  France. 
Surely  ministers  saw  this  with  indif- 
ference. It  was  not  their  present 
laneuage  that  he  looked  to,  but 
tlieir  acts.  They  saw  this  import- 
ant  change ;  and  yet  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  they  made  no  pause  in 
their  negotiation,  but  concluded  th* 
definitive  treaty.  This  was.not  alL 
The  ink  was  still  wet,  the  wax  was 
not  yet  cold,  with  which  this  treaty 
was  concluded,  when  Piedmont,  the 
bulwark  of  Italy,  was  annexed  to 
the  French  empire.  With  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  Russia  was 
adverse  to  this  encroachment,  the 
French  artfully  concealed  their  in** 
tendons  for  fear  of  remonstrance, 
until  our  ministers  had  concluded 
and  ratified  that  disgraceful  treaty. 
Then,  seeing  the  indifference  of  the 
government  of  Great-  Britain,  they 
struck  the  blow  by  "vrhkh"  the  an« 
dent  jdly  of  the  Bridsh  crown,  the 
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faithful  (nendt  was  driven  from  his 
ses^  It  was  important  to  tlie  true 
understanding  ox  this  atrocious  pro* 
ceedingf  thatthej  should  trace  back 
the  disastrous  history  for  a  few  me* 
morable  years.  He  needed  not  to 
recal  to  their  lordships'  memory* 
that  the  father  of  the  deposed  sove» 
reign»  seeing  the  danger  by  which 
he  was  threatened  by  the  French 
revolution,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  us  to  prosecute  the  war.  In 
that  alliance  be  acted  faithfully,  to 
the  best  of  his  very  limited  means. 
He  acted  well,  thoujg;h  unfortunate* 
)y.  He  was  first  stn|>ped  of  Savoy ; 
then  taken  prisoner  in  his  own  ca- 
pital; and  though  according  to 
that  incongruous  mass  of  lumber, 
the  ancientlaw  of  nations,  he  might 
then  have  been  saM  to  become  an 
enemy,  because  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  France,  yet,  in  truth, 
it  was  to  be  considered,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  make  that  treaty ; 
and  even  that  any  treaty  he  might 
have  entered  into,  would  have  been 
justifiable-  But  this  was  not  all : 
even  in  'that  treaty  which  was  di- 
rected against  Austria,  he  stipu- 
lated for  an  article,  that  he  should 
not  fiffht  against  Great  Britain; 
2iid  this  was  the  aUy  whom  the 
present  ministers  had  abandoned  ! 
This  was  a  toong  case;  but  it  was 
not  the  whole  case.  The  French 
drove  him  away  from  his  capital  of 
Piedmont;  but  he  stQl  remained 
king  of  Sardinia.  At  a  time  when 
we  were  excluded  from  every 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  except 
where  our  arms  had  taken  post,  the 
•French  required  from  him  that  he 
should  exclude  not  onlv  all  our 
mercantile  and  armed  snips  from 
his  ports»  but  also  expel  all  our 
agents.  This  he  most  {)ositively 
refused  to  do.  And  yet  this  friend* 
ly,  honorable  power,  is  annihilated 
on  th«  coattaeiitt  his  same  sot  eyen 


mentioned  in  the  .definitive  treaty* 
and  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
seen  no  material  change  effected 
thereby !  It  did  not  appear  that 
any  ^monstrance  was  made  on  the 
measure  of  His  ruin. — ^Was  this 
enough  to  rouse  them?  Let  us 
lopk  back  to  the  progress  of  event*. 
The  treaty  was  ma£  in  the  mpnth 
of  March;  it  was  ratified  in  the 
month  of  May;  in, the  month  of 
June,  Piedmont  was>  by  a  formal 
decree  annexed  to  Franoe ;  in  Au- 
gust, the  consular  government  made 
a  grand  sweep  and  disposal  of  the 
entire  constitution  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  princes  and  powers  in  it ! 
Surely,  either  Germany  was  not  in 
Europe,  or  we  had  no  interest  in 
Germany;  it  was  a  place'  unknown 
to  us,  or  so  insignificant  or  so  distant 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice;  or 
ministers,  who  put  into  the  king's 
mouth,  that  they  could  not  see  any 
material  change  with  indifference, 
would  have  taken  the  alarm  at  this 
step.  Yet  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  outrage,  though  Germany  was 
the  only  po%ver  upon  which  we 
could  rely  as  the  means  of  counter* 
acting  die  inordinate  ambition  and 
Strides  of  the  consular  government* 
and  though  it  was  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. — ^The  in- 
terests of  another  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  were  also,  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  feeling  excited  in  this 
ccuntry  in  nis  favour,  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  house  of  Orange 
Was  omitted  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
preliminaries  ;*  notice  was  taken  of 
It  in  the  debate,  and  it  was  pro- 
mised to  be  provided  for  and  taken 
care  of  in  the  definitive  treaty. 
LordGrenville  asiced,  was  there  now 
any  man  in  England,  who  thought 
that  an  adequate  indemnity  had 
been  procured  for  the  house  of 
Grange?  What  mms  out  to  be 
the  case?  That  it  is  not  one  tenth 
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part  of  his  loss;  and  yet  no  interfe* 
rence  in  his  favour  was  perceived.' 
Nay,  that  was  not  all.     Even  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  had  suf- 
fered in  his  dectoral  interests,  by 
their  criminal  inattention  to  the  fate 
of  nations.  Our  gracious  sovereign 
had  been  piit  o£F  with  a  pittance  al- 
together inadequate,  and  unworthy 
ofhis  chdms*    He  would,  he  said, 
forbear  to^  enlar^  on  this  painful 
and  delicate' topic,  particularly  as 
he  saw  and  felt  the  impression  it 
made  on  their .  lordships :     What 
then  must  they  think  of  the  king's 
ministers  who  had  seen  the  measure 
with  indifference,  or  at  least  who 
had  taken  no  perceptible  step  in 
consequenceof  the  spoliation?  He 
had  a  right  to  say,  that  they  were 
cool,  tranquil,  indifferent  spectators 
of  all  this;  that  they  dismantled 
ship  after,  ship,  reduced  regiment 
after  regiment,  sent  out  braers  to 
surrender  Martinique  and  the  Cape, 
and  that  in  this  apathy  we  Came 
down  to  the  end  of^September.     It 
was  not  till  October    then   that 
ministers  took  alarm.     Something 
new  must  have  occurred,  to  have 
driven  ministers  at  length  to  take 
this  new  position,  which  made  the 
third  proposition  in  his  majestv's 
speecii.    That  proposition  had  also. 
Ins    most    hearty    concurrence. — 
Though  expressed  in  a  form  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  suited  to 
the  language  of  parliament,  yet  mi- 
nisters would  agree  with  him,  that 
it  wa^  neither  more  nor  less  than 
.  that  his  majesty  announced  to  his 
parliament,  an  imperious  necessity 
lor  ap.  augmentation  of  the  national 
force ;  and  that  tliey  should  enable 
him  to  do  so. — Lord  Grenville  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of  the 
house,  the  only  defence  which  had 
been  made  for  the    dishonorable 
peace  that  was  concluded  the  1st 
^  of  October  1801  j   that   it  was  a 


peace  made  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  likely  to  be  pcnrianent  on*ac> 
count  of  the  disposition  which  ^.tih 
mated  the  chief  consul.  What  had 
we  seen  in  ail  this  vapour,  but  thi 
total  want  of  rational  foresight  and 
capacity,  with  which  men  who  as* 
pired  to  the  high  station  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  endowed  i  The 
country  was  deluded  for  a  time, 
but  it  4!d  not  last  long.  Not  a 
day  had  eklpsed--^le  might  chal- 
lenge observation  on  the  word — 
not  a  single  da^  had  elapsed  with- 
out some  act  or  insult,  indignity,  of 
attack  upon  Great  Britain,  or  her 
ancient  allies,  since  that  time.  But 
what  now  had  occurred  ?  Was  it 
some  change  in  the  conduct  of 
France,  some  new  encroachment 
more  violent  and  more  fatal  to 
Europe  than  all  that  was  past? 
Was  it  the  attack  upon  Switzer* 
land  ?  If  this  were  the  cause  he 
might  ask,  was  this  more  injurious 
dian  seizing  upon  Parma  by  one 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  on  Louisi- 
ana ^by  andkher  ?  The  acquiescence 
of  ministers-up  to  the  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  had 
shown  that  our  councils  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  totally  unfit  and  in-. 
adequate  to  the  crisis :  for  now 
that  they  had  awakened  from  this  . 
stupor,  and  shown  some  signs  of 
lifej  they  had  done  it  when  they 
could  have  no  communication,  nor 
any,  concert,  with  those  powers  of 
die  continent  who  could  have  made 
an  interfere^ice  effectual.  What 
should  we  say  of  the  impotence  of 
those  ministers,  when  they  made 
this  explosion  of  rage  at  the  out- 
rage on  Switzerland,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Austria  was  making 
a  declaration  of  the  opjjosite  ten- 
dency? -Why  not  have  taken  the 
moment  when  they  might  have 
had  co-operation  ?  Martinique,  the" 
Cape,  and  Malta,  three  great  com« 
manding 
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iDS|xi£iig  pOstSf  were  in  our  hands. 
Martinique  was  surrendered*  Or- 
ders were  sent  out  to  surrender  the 
Cape ;  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
accidentdiattti^not  done.  Malta* 
howerer,  was  stiUin  our  hands;  and 
he  rejoiced  in  xhe  fact.  We  were 
indebted  for  its  safety  to  one  of  the 
blunders  which  had  marked  their 
administration.  Oh  I  that  aU  their 
blunders  had  been  equally  fbrtu^ 
nate !  Every  man  saw.  when  he 
read  the  article  concerning  MiL 
ta,  that  it  was  inexecutable ;  and  to 
that  circumstance^  and  that  alone, 
we  owed  its  having  fortunately  yet 
continued  in  our  hands.  Lord 
Grenville  concluded  his  animad^ 
irersioa  on  Hunistry^  by  saying, 
that  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  king 
and  country  had  compelled  him  to 
express  his  sentiments  ont^ their  con* 
duct.  He  addedr  we  must  eter« 
nally  keep  in  mind  this  truth,— 4hat 
^Ottgli  we  might  be  at  peace  with 
France,  France  was  artfully  at  war 
with  England ;  as  much  so  as  if 
the  declsiration  of  war  had  been  ac- 
tually made.  Perhaps  she  mieht 
choose,  indeed,  to  cidl  the  speech  of 
this  day,  a  declaration  of  war.  If 
she  dia  so,  it  coi:dd  not  make  us 
worse.  We  must  exert  ourselves; 
we  inust  strain  every  nerve;  we 
must  struggle  for  an  existence;  but 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  if  we  meant  to  make  that 
struggle  effectual,  it  must  not  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
persons  in  office.  No,  not  under 
such  men«  There  vras  but  one 
man  in  .the  kingdom  to  whom 
every  eye  was  directed,  to  whom 
every  heart  was  attracted,  as  alone 
equal  to  rally  the  national  fbrce^-as 
alone  equal  to  weather  the  storm. 

Lord  Pelham  said,  that  was  not 
the  time  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  intended 
augmentation  of  the  force  of  the 


kbgdomr  diotigh  he  declared  that 
no  sudden  nor  great  augmentadoa 
of  the  troops  was  intended,  nor  did 
there  appear  any  thing  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  that  made  such  an  aug- 
mentation necessary* 

Lord  Carysfbrt  gave  his  hearty 
assent  to  the  address. 

He  was  followed  by  lord  Ho-» 
bart,  who  assured  the  house,  that 
he  would  not  detain  them  long  f  as 
he  by  no  means  thought  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  minute  cKscussion  c€ 
the  various  assertions  so  confidently 
made  by  the  noble  lord  over  the 
njf  much  less  to  speak  m  detail 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
troops  disbanded.  When  the  sub- 
ject came  fully  and  regularly  bdFore 
the  house,  he  should  be  ready  to 
defimd  the  conduct  of  ministers; 
for  the  present,  it  was  sufficient  to 
remind  the  noble  lords,  that  many 
of  the  troops  were  necessarily  dis- 
banded, because  the  time  for  which 
they  had  engaged  to  serve  was  out, 
and  therefore  Sie  faith  of  govern** 
ment  would  be  broken  if  they  vrtre 
not  discharged.  What  he  rose» 
hovrover,  chiefly  for,  was  to  com* 
plain  of  the  injustice  of  a  noble 
lord,  late  one  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, in  censuring  the  king's  pre- 
sent servants  on  account  of  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany,  when 
he  could  not  but  know  mat  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  was  made  dur- 
ing me  noble  lord's  administration^ 
and  that  Germany  was  brought  in- 
to its  present  condition  by  circum- 
stances which  were  not  subject  to 
the  controul  of  any  ministers.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  say,  that  the 
indemnities  in  Germany  wejrt  not 
considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  prevent  our  making  peace.  With 
regard  to.  the  article  of  the  defini* 
tive  treaty,  respecting  Malta,  which 
the  noble  lord  had  been  pleased  to 
,  say,  was,  on  the  fape  of^it,  inexe-' 

cutable. 
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(BOUblef  ihm  lordships  would  recoU 
lect,  diat  the  only  difficulty  started 
when  the  treaty  was  discussed*  was, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  a 
Neapolitan  force  to  gamson  Malta : 
now,  so  far  from  that  being  iniprac  • 
Ctcable*  the  Neapolitan  troops  were 
gctoally  obtained ;  clearly  therefore 
the  articfe  was  no^  as  the  noble  lord 
had  been  pleased  to  declare^  inexeciu 
table.  Toe  noble  lord  had  stood  up 
to  char;^  hi^  majesty's  servants  with 
incapacity  j  it  <ud  not  become  him 
fCord  H.)  to  say  one  word  in  an* 
swer  to  su<^  a  charge.  He  would, 
)ioweyer,  say,  that  the  present  mi- 
fusters  did  not  seek  their  situations. 
They  were  called  upon  to  take  them 
in  a  moment  of  great  and  accumu- 
lated difficulties,  difficulties  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  than 
yhe  noble  lord  opposite  to  him. 
While  that  noble  lord  was  in  of- 
^ce^  he  had  to  the  best  of  his  abili^ 
ties  supported  him ;  but  he  had 
thought  proper  to  relinquish  his  si«^ 
tuation.  He  therefore  only  de- 
fr.Ttd,  as  he  had  done  from  the  first, 
that  the  present  adi^nistration 
jnightbejudged  by  its  conduct.  If 
^France  had  extended  her  dominion 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  conti- 
fient,  it  had  been  under  her  power* 
long  before  the  noble  lord  retired 
from  office.;  and  if  that  noble  lord 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  such 
aggrandiseTnent,  he  had  no  right  to 
charge  the  present  ministers  with 
piiscpnduct  because  they  were  not 
able  to  do  away  that  power,  which 
fiad  been  created  during  that  noble 
lord's  a4ministration.  But  he 
would  tell  that  noble  lord,  that  he 
could  not  charge  the  present  minis- 
ters with  incapacity,  witliout  at  the 
pame  time  criminating  himself  for 
Jiaving  relinquished  his  post. 
Ilie  question  wa$  then  put  upoii 


the  address^  which  was  agreed  to» 
fum.  cottp 

The  address,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  was  moved  by  the  ho* 
nourable  Mn  French,  member  for 
Galway.  He  alluded  to  the  pros* 
perous  state  of  our  commerce,  ma* 
nufacture$9  and  revenuep— the  in* 
dustry  and  loyalty  of  the  peo|>le»— 
mentioned  the  augmentation  of  our 
resources  as  arising  from  the  unioa 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  He 
spoke  also  of  the  advantages  which 
had  resulted  from  the  peace ;  yet 
he  strongly  approved  the  declared 
policy  of  ministers,  to  place  the 
empire  in  such  a  situation  as  ^ould 
render  it  superior  to  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  war ;  and,  if  that  altema^ 
tive  should  become  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  honour 
and  security,  in  such  a  situation  as 
to,  protect  us  from  the  conse- 
quences* As  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  did  not  think  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  discussioii 
pf  our  right  to  interfere  in  conti* 
nental  concerns;  that  right  was 
indisputable :  but  it  wa&  another 
question,  and  one  of  a  very  deli- 
cate nature,  when  we  should  stand 
forward  to  act  upon  that  right. 
Whatever  resolution  might  be 
taken,  or  whatever  the  event,  it . 
was  material  to  preserve  our  re- 
sources ;  and  under  the  auspices* 
of  our  present  ministers  that  object 
had  been  particularly  attended  to. 
If,  however,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  pacific  line  of 
policy  they  were  disposed  to,  it 
was  desirable  tliat  full  provision 
should  be  niade  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment as  should  enable  them 
to  encounter  any  obstacle.  The 
honourable  member  concluded  by 
moving  tlie  address,  which  was,  as 
usual,  a  mere  echo  of  tlie  speech. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by- 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Curzon,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  who  touched  upon, 
a  few  of  the  objects  which  had  al- 
ready been  treated  at  much  greater 
length  by  Igrd  Greilville  in  the 
lords.  He  thought  ministers  high- 
ly culpable  in  so  precipitately  dis- 
arming; .and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  regret,  that  the  prodi- 
S^ous  talents  of  the  man  who 
wielded  the  power  of  France  were 
not  met  by  the  exalted  abilities  of 
a  riffht  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt)  who  was  now  unfortunately 
absent. 

Mr.  Fox.  began  a  very  animated 
speech  by  observing — Some  expres- 
sions, which  fell  from  the  honoura- 
ble mover  of  this  address,  as  well 
as  from  two  honourable  gentlemen 
under  the  gallery,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  trouble  the  house 
with  ^  few  observations,  explain-' 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  vote  he 
sIiQuld  eive,  and  which  would  be 
a  vote  of  direct  and  cordial  appro* 
bation  to  the  address.  Before  he 
proceeded,  he  should  just  say  a 
lew  words  respecting  an  expression 
in  the  address  which  might  appear 
to  stand  in  need  of  explanation, 
consistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  he  should  have  the  honour 
of  voting  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  expression  to  whic^  he  re- 
ferred was  that  which  pledged  the 
house  to  make  provision  for  the 
support  of  such  an  establishment 
as  might  fully  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security ;  and,  while  an  ar- 
dent desire  for  peace  was  cultivat- 
ed, assured  his  majesty  of  cordial 
cooperation  in  vindicating  the  na- 
tional interests  and  honour  from 
the  attacks  of  any  foreign  foe.  As 
he  understood  me  expression,  ft 
conveyed  to  his  majesty  no  pledge 
which  had  not  his  mllest  approba- 
tion; and  it  was  only  in  conse- 


quence of  an  observation  made 
by  the  honourable  mover  of  the 
address,  that'  he  considered  it  prp- 
per  to  advert  to  it.  The  honoura- 
ble gentleman  let  fall  some  hints 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
a  laree  establishment :  but  by  the 
vote  he  should  now  eive,  he  pro- " 
tested  against  any  sucn  inference ; 
and  certainly  did  not,  by  agreeing 
to  the  address,  bind  himself  to  the 
^pport  of  any  establishment  of 
this  nature.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  these  few  words  on  thif 
point,  to  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion from  applying  to  the  opinion 
which  at  a  future  time  he  might  feel 
it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  house, 
when  the  extent  of  the  establiA* 
ment  to  be  maintained  should  come 
regularly  under  consideration. 

with  regard  to  the  objections  to 
the  address,  they  would  be  consi* 
dered  in  a  different  way  by  diffe- 
rent  sides  of  the  house.  Those 
who  defended  the  treaty  of  peace 
when  it  was  laid  before  the  house, 
would  defend  it  still  on  the  same 
principles  which  originally  induced 
them  to  give  it  their  approbation, 
and  they  would  naturally  view  the 
objections  to  the  address  as  frivo- 
lous and  inconclusive.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  contended 
that  they  would  not  have  made 
peace  on  the  terms  which  the  treaty 
contained,  would  be  anxious  to 
break  a  peace  which  they  would 
not  have  made,  and  to  renew  a 
war  which  they  wished  to  continue. 
But  It  might  be  said,  that  war  would 
not  now  be  renewed  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  it  was  formerly 
prosecuted,  and  that  new  causes  of 
war  had  o<;curred  smce  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded.  He  could 
not  appeal  to  the  house,  for  the  de- 
cision took  place  in  a  former  par- 
liament :  but  he  could  appeal  to 
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many  gentlemen  who  now  heard 
him,  to -consider  what  the  princi- 
ples were  on  which- they  approved 
the  peace  ;  and  whether  any  thing 
^had  taken  place  since  the  treaty 
'was  concluded,  which  would   au- 
thorise them  to  ^ve  their  vote  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  breaking 
the  treaty  and  jecommencing  hos- 
tilities.    Supposing  for  a  moment 
that  war  was  no  be  renewed,  gen- 
tlemen would  do  well  to  reflect  in 
what  manner  hostilities  would  be 
conducted.     On  this  part  of  the 
subject  he  would  not  go  into  de- 
tail ;  but  it  was  obvious,  that  our 
means    of   annoying   the    enemy 
would  consist  simply  in-  retaking 
the  places  which,  by  the  treaty,  we 
had  agreed  to  cede,  or  in  retaining 
those  still  in  our  hands.  Now,  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  of  peace  for  sudh  an 
object  as  this  (and  under  the  present 
circumstances  there  was  no  other 
object  which  would  be  obtained) 
would  be  to  place  ihe  ministers  of 
this  country   and  the  members  of 
the  last  parliament,  who  had  ap- 
proved ol  the  treaty,  in  a  situation 
to  excite  the  ridicule  of  all  Eu- 
rope.    The  continuance  of  peace, 
he  contended,  was  infinitely  desira- 
ble; he  felt' its  importance*  in  the 
strongest  manner.    Adverse,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  to  the.  renewal  of 
hostilities,  he  did  not  mean  to  as- 
sert that  no  circumstances  might 
have   followed    the  peace,  which 
would  fully  justify  ministers  for 
refusing  to- comply  with  its  provi- 
sions.     He  was  net    ashamed  to 
avow  an  opinion  for  which,  he  had 
not  unfxequently  been  exposed  to 
ridicule ;  and  now  explicitly  to  de- 
clare, that  he  considered  the  pre- 
servation of  nationJd  honour  to  be 
almost  the  only  legitimate  cause  of 
-  -war.     This  doctrine  he  held  on  the 
plain  principle,  that  honour  is  di- 
v«ectly  and  inseparably  connected 
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with  sel£-defence.  If  it  could  be 
proved  to  him  tlat  the  national 
honour  had  been  insulted,  or  the 
national  dignity  disgraced,  he  would 
without  hesitation  declare  his  opi- 
nion ;  which  was, — this  would  be  a 
fair  and  legitimate  cause  of  recom- 
mencing hostilities.  Though  he 
contended  that  honour  is.tho  only 
legitimate  foundation  of  war,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  other 
circumstances  may  come  in  aid  of 
its  force.  As  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  he  saw  no 
ground  of  war  as  far  as  tWs  coun- 
try was  concerned.  It  vtvls  his 
own  firm  conviction,  that  theVe  was 
on  the  part  of  the  French  people, 
as  well  as  the  French  government, 
a  strong  desire  to  restore  their 
commerce  to  new  activity,  and 
their  manufictures  to  new  life; 
and  this,  he  believed,  was  the  field 
in  which,  if  any  (Contest  was  to  be 
carried  on  betwixt  the  two  coun- 
ties, they  wished  the  dispute  to  be 
conducted.  Of  the  result  cf  such 
a  rivalship,  we  had  surely  very  lit- 
tle room  for  apprehension.  We 
had  got  so  much  the  start  of  them 
that  we  mui>t  take  th6  lead  ;  and  if 
they  had  tlie  start  of  us,  our  supe- 
riority was  so  great  that  we  could 
-not  fuil  speedily  tO  overtake  them. 
In  this  contest  we  should  be  cer- 
tain of  victory;  and  every  interme- 
diate step  in  our  progress  would 
only  afford  new  facilities  for  inr 
creasing  our  superiority  and  aug- 
menting our  improvement.  It 
would  be  absurd  indeed  to  pretend 
>that  this  fair  prospect  would  not 
be  marred  ;  but  of  this  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  strong  case  which  would  jus- 
tify the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, instead  of  employing  our  re- 
sources in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace.  Was  there  a  man  in  the 
house,  he  asked,  or  in  ,the  country, 
B  ''  who. 
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who^  after  the  disasters  which  had 
hecn  sustained  dnring  the  progress 
of  a  wild  and  destructive  contest» 
would,  without   continental   sup. 

f[>rt,  again  renew  a  contest  with 
ranee,  without  any  support  but 
that  derived  from  the  co-operation 
of  a  few  German  princes,  whose 
troops  might  be  subsidized  to  en- 
gage in  our  cause  ?  He  trusted  that 
so  extravagant  a  project  would  not 
again  be  adopted.  If,  contrary  to 
every  suggestion  rf  expediency, 
2nd  every  dictate  of  policy,  it 
should  be  embraced,  it  required 
little  political  sagacitv  to  foresee 
that  the  result  would  be  incalcula- 
bly disastrous.  The  first  and  p-and 
object,  continued  Mr.  Fox,  which 
we  oudbt  to  have  in  view,  is  tecu- 
rity.  But  there  could  be  no  true 
security  which  was  not  upheld  by 
honour.  There  could  be  no  true 
dignitjr  which,. was  not  supported 
by  character.  An  honourable  gen- 
tkmaiu  however,  fouiid  a  new 
ground  of  war  in  the  character  of 
the  I^TOch  government.  He  was 
surprised  to^  find  it  not  so  friendly 
or  conciliating  as  he  expected  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded* 
Did  the  honourable  gentleman 
really  expect  that  the  French  go- 
vernment was  henceforth  to  enter- 
tain towards  thi^  country  no  feel- 
ings but  those  of  friendship  i  £)id 
he  imagine  that  ^ft^  might  expnect 
from  it  every  intercnange  of  civi- 
lity and  kindness ;  that  our  govern- 
ment would  find  in  it  a  poi^erful 
aiid  disinterested  ally  ?  If  such  \^ef  e 
the  hoi^ourable.gent)eman's  ideas, 
he  donfefied  himself  at  a  loss  to 
know  on  what  they  yfere  ground- 
ed. By  those  high  in  office,  a  very 
drfierent  prospect  was  held  out  to 
the  house  and  the  country.  A  no- 
ble lord  opposite  (lord  Hawkd;-^ 
b^fy)  made  us^^  of  a  very  remark^ 
able    expression,   when  describing 


the  situation  in  which  the  peace 
left  us  with  relation  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  He  said  that  the 
continent  was  m  a  very  **  unsatis-  ^ 
factory  sute,**— a  sort  of  language  . 
certainly  by  no  means  calculated 
to  suggest  any  ideas  of  friendship 
or  cordiality  on  the  pan  of  the 
French  government,  llie  immense 
aggranaisement  of  French  infti* 
ence  and  French  power  was,  doubt- 
less, a  subject  of  deep  regret;  and 
no  man  lamented  it  more  than  be 
diid.  It  must  be  lamented  by  every 
Englishman;  and  this  very  i^^gran* 
disement  was  with  him  a  grand 
cause  of' accusation  against  the  late 
ministers,  by  whose  obstinacy  and 
misconduct  it  was  obtained.  But^ 
he  proceeded,  liet  gentlemen  who 
hold  this  language  reflect,  that* 
with  the  knowledge  of  the^  conti- 
nent being  in  the  state  which  the 
noble  lore  described,  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of ,  the  house  and  the  country. 
There  indeed  remained  a  questioxv  ' 
how  far  the  state  of  the  continent, 
in  consequence  of  intermediate 
events,  was  more  unsatisfactory 
than  at  the  time  when  peace  wa^ 
concluded.  These  acts,  whatever 
their  nature  might  be,  were  not  then 
before  the  house,  and  therefore  lie 
should  not  then  speak  to  them.   A 

freat  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
tsposition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  .  This  te  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  affirminj^  to  be  ^completely 
false.  The  ongin  of  tllis  calumny 
It  was  not  Jimcult  lo  trace.  It 
arose,  he  affirmed,  from  the  coali- 
tion of  some  newspapers,  which  af- 
fected to  iiold  out  ibis  as  the  real 
disposition  of  the  people.  Their 
motives  for  such  representations 
might  be  various.  They  might  v/ish 
to  gratify  spleen,  er  to  increase 
their     circulation     by    contriving 

some- 
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tomethtng  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers  j  but  if  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  were  to  be 
die  means  of  plunging  the  nation 
again  into  a  destructive  contest, 
it  "tfrould  be  the  most  base  and  ig- 
tibble  cause  in  which  a  people  was 
fcver  engaged.  But  we  were  told, 
that  a  most  considerable  bpdf  in 
this  country  (the  commercial  in- 
terest) were  strongly  actuated  with 
a  desire  that  the  war  should  be  re- 
newed. To  this  representation  he 
was  not  disposed  to  give  his  as- 
sent. If,  however,  the  fact  were 
as  gentlemen  represented  it,  if  hu- 
man beings  were  to  perish  to  gra- 
tify any  passion  of  our  nature,  he 
should  rather  that  their  blood, 
should  flow  to  gratify  the  roman- 
tic ambition  of  Alexander,  than  to 
fill  the  coffers  of  a  cold  calculating 
body  of  unfiseling  merchants.  When 
there  was  not  a  single  power  ready 
to  second  our  efforts,  let  us  not, 
continued  Mr.  Fox,  by  a  rash  step 
forfeit  those  blessings  which  are  in- 
dispensably and  eternally  connected 
^di  a  state  of  peace.  Great  en- 
terprises, which,  in  his  opinion, 
might  with  much  more  propriety 
.  be  styled  rash  actions,  were  flatter-* 
Ing  in  prospect,  but  disastrous  ■  in 
the  result — spe  lata,  cveniu  trisliom 
We  were  now  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  of  flafttering  in- 
ternal prosperity;  and  our  com- 
merce, as  fiir  as  the  nature  of  hu- 
man affairs  justifies  anticipation, 
nught  become  daily  more  extended. . 
—There  was  one' other  point  on 
which  he  should  make  one  or  two 
observations.  At  the  9ommence- 
ment  of  tlie  late  war  the  house, 
and  he  believed  he  might  add,  the 
country,  were,  as  it  were,  hurried 
into  the  contest  from  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  struggle  was  one 
which  would  not  be  arduous  dur- 
ing its  continuance^  or  protracted 


in  its  duration.  Fatal  experience 
had,  however,  sufficiently  demoiw 
strated  the  fallacy  of  such  antici* 
pations.  He  hoped  we  shoiild  not 
ag^n  be  hurried  into  any  new  war, 
on  the  expectation  of  its  onlylast- 
ii^g  one  campaign.  [Here  Mr.  Fox 
looked  to  the  place  where  lord 
Hawkesbury  was  seated.] — With 
respect  to  the  present  aaministra^ 
tion^  he  believed,  it  was  almost  un^ 
necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he; 
had  no  sort  of  connexion  with  them. 
He  thanked  them  for  having  made 
peace,  and  hoped  diey  approved 
the  treaty  they  formeriv  conclud* 
ed.  The  power  of  France  was 
unquestionably  too  great;  but  it 
was  not  increased  to  such  a  degree 
since  the  peace  was  concluded,  as  to 
j  ustify  a  ruptxu*.  The  interference 
of  France  m  the  German  indemni- 
ties was  a  subject  of  complaint- 
Did  ministers  not  know  that  an  in- 
t^ference  waai  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected? By  not  being  parties  to 
tlie  treaty  of  Lune^lle,  <fid  we  not 
know  that  France  would  interfere 
in  the  subject  of  the  German  in- 
demnities; and  what  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  now  existed  ? 
The  language  of  the  late  ministers 
was  expKcit.  Thejr  told  us,  that 
it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  this 
couhtrv  to  treat  in  conjunction 
with  Austria.  She  had  consulted 
her  separate  interests,  and  we  were 
freed  from  our  engagements.  Aa 
we  were  unwilling  to  share  in  the 
advantages,  we  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  consequences  easilr 
foreseen,  and  of  efiects  easily  anti^ 
cipated. .  France,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  did  intertere  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  German  im 
demnities,  and  Russia  hacl  been  in^ 
duced  to  join  in  the  same  object.  He 
did  not  mean  to  go  into  any  nii« 
nute  illustration  on  that  subject. 
He  wpuld  content  himself  wim  a 
BS  genoal 
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general  observation — t\'hich  was, 
mat  thi^  interference  was  in  some 
points  of  view  not  unfavourjible'to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  as  they 
miffht  be  collaterally  affected.  Pic 
had  only  to  conclude  with  express- 
ing his  ardent  hope,  that  peace  was 
the  first  object  of  the  government, 
as  he  was  convinced  it  was  the 
strongest  wish  pf  tlie  people.  He 
declared  he  would  give  the  address 
his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Canning  succeeded.  He 
was  a  friend  to  the  address,  on  the 
principle  that  it  recommended  a 
system  of  vigour,  which  seemed  to 
tave  been  too  long  ^wanting  in  our 
national  councils.  He  reprobated 
at  some  length  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters in  respect  to  Switzerland'; 
afterwards,  he  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  much  had  been  said  at 
different  times  of  the  desperate  state 
of  public  affairs  when  his  m^esty's 
present  ministers  were  entrusted 
with  their  management.  .  This  ob- 
servation, often  repeated,  he  had 
at  all  times  most  strongly  contro^ 
verted.  He  was  reidy  to  go  into 
a  detail  on  every  point ;  and  to 
prove  til  at,  in  every  particular,  it 
was  unfounded.  What  were  the 
circumstances  under  which  mini- 
sters undertook  a  situation  repre- 
sented as  hazardous  beyond  all  for- 
mer example  ?  They  had  left  j:o 
them  a  war  with  France,  and  tlie 
neutT-al  question  in  such  a  state  as 
to  afford  no  prospect  of  accommo- 
dation witliout  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  But  what  were  the  means 
they  were  furnished  with  to  meet 
^ese  objects?  For  enforcing  our 
light  on  the  neutral  question,  tliey 
had  a  fleet. prepared  to  strike  an  im- 
mediate and  effectual  blow.  To 
finish  die  war  with  France,  they 
had  the  Esjyptian  expedition  in  rea- 
diness for  immediate  service.  They, 
tjo  all  the  advaj4tages  arising  ffom 


success,  did  not  unite  any  of  the 
dangers  connected  with  responsi- 
bility. They  were  entrusted  with 
tJie  government  of  a  country  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose.  Treason 
in  Ireland  was  destroyed,  domestic 
sedition  was  repressed,  commerce 
extended  beyond  all  example,  ma- 
nufactures active,  finances  unim- 
paired, were  the  prominent  circum- 
stances in  the  situation  of  the.  coun- 
try when  they  were  first  called  to 
his  majesty's  councils ;  and  cer- 
tainly, thougH  these  duties  were 
arduous,  their  facilities  of  per- 
formance were  numerous  and. 
striking.  Mr.  Canning  then  stat- 
ed the  hostile  views  of  the 
French  government  to  this  coun- 
try. The  destruction  of  our  inde^ 
pendence  and  glory  was  the  object 
never  lost  sight  of  for  a  tnoment. 
There  was,  he  said,  an  invincible 
spirit  of  rancour,  which  only  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself  in  action..  The  enemT" 
was  making  great  preparaticfn*. 
along  thexoast;  could  any  one 
doubt  that  we  should  do  the  same  i 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self master  of  a  greater  and  richer 
extent  of  territory  than  had  changed 
hands  for  centuries  in  Europe.  He 
was  not  ^speaking,  nor  was  it  his 
wish  to  speak,  the  language  of 
alarm  and  trepidation ;  out  if  th^ 
person,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  France,  persisted  in 
the  measures  calculated  to  excite 
apprehension,  we  were  called  upoi^ 
to  meet  every  exigency,  by  looking 
at  his  objects  as  he  looked  at  thexa- 
himself.  He  certainly  had  a  great 
grasp  of  mind,  and  it  became,  oF 
course,  tlie  duty  of  his  majesty'r 
ministers  to  be  proportionally  vigi-. 
lant.  It  was  not,  he  said,  because 
he  wished  to  meet  any  particular- 
exigency  that  he  voted  for  the  ad- 
dress; it  was  not  because  he  -per- 
ceived; 
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^ved  dangerous  results  from  Swit- 
zerland an4  Malta ;  but  because  he 
could  not  help  seeing  them  through- 
out Europe;  because  he  was  con  vine- 
«d  there  existed  in  the  ruler  of  France 
a  rooted  and  inveterate  hatred  to 
the  English  government;  and  be^ 
cause  there  were  undoubted  proofs 
of  a  constant  activity  employed 
and  directed  against  us  and  our 
interests. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  rose  after 
Mr.  Canning.  Although,  he  said, 
he  agreed  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  .  opposite  (Mr.  Fox) 
m  many  of  the  observations  that 
had  fallen  from  him,  yet  there  were 
others  in  which  he  could  not  ac- 

3uiesce.  The  aspect  of  affairs,  at 
le  tinjr  the  definitive  treaty  was 
concluded,  might  widely  differ  from 
that  of  the  present  moment.  He 
would  say,  and  fairly  maintain,  that 
k  was  right  to  conclude  peace,  and 
close,  as  it  were,  the  account  of 
war,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  it 
•was  then  in  the  power  of  hi^  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  obtain.  ,His 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Can- 
.  nmg)  had  asked,  upon  what  system 
ministers  now  intended  to  act,  and 
"Xvhether  they  had  altered  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  they  liad  hitherto 
acted  ?  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
in  answer,  that  they  acted  now  on 
the  same  system,  and  principle 
which  piuded  them  in  negotiating 
the  dehnitive  treaty  of  peace.  At 
that  tijue  he  contend sd,  and  still 
was  ready  to  contend,  that  the 
treaty  of  peace,  as  far  as  it  respectr 
ed  the  separate  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  was  right;  inasmuch  as  it 
secured  the  integrity  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  even  added  new 
acquisitions  to  them :  but  that,  as 
far  as  the  continent  was  concerned, 
it  left  its  situation  unsatisfactory y  and 
such  as  might  call  perhaps  for  a 
stronger  expression.    This  state  of 


the  continent,  unsatisfactory  as  it 
was,  there  were  then  no  hopes  of 
improving ;  for  how,  he  asked^ 
could  continental  prospects  be  fol- 
lowed up  without,  the  concurrence 
of  continental  support  ?  It  was  also 
observed  by  them  (ministers),  that 
it  was  better  to  take  tlie  chances  of 
peace  than  the  chances  6f  war; 
that  it  was  wise  to  husband  our  re- 
sources, and  reserve  them  for  future 
and  more  successful  exertion,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  there  were  then  scarcely 
any  hopes  of  any  successes  on  tlie 
continent.  With  these  views,  and 
on  this  principle,  he  said,  ministers 
then  acted.  On  the  same  did  they 
now  continue  to  act ;  on  the  same 
they  rested  the  justification  of  their 
conduct. — But  now,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment, 
what  part  wise  ministers  should 
take,  had  in  it,  perhaps,  more  of 
delicacy  than  difeculty  to  say. 
Their  conduct,  under  all  the  consi- 
derations of  the  case,  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  importance  of  conti- 
nuing die  peace,  while  the  conti- 
nent was  m  its  present  situati(fe 
and  disposition.  For  he  would  ask 
any  general  observer,  what  object 
he  thought  could  now  be  accom- 
plished by  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
when  there  was  no  probability  of 
any  effectual  support  on  the  conti- 
nent. This  point  might  indeed  give 
rise  to  a  variety  ofconsiderations. 
But  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  after  such  a  war  as  that  m 
which  we  had  been  engaged,  the 
continuance  of  peace,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  be  wished  for. 
Yet  he  should  rejoice,  that,  by  some 
wise,  temperate,  and  conciliatory 
plan,  a  hairier  might  be  put  to  all 
farther  encroachments. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  then  proceed- 
ed to  reply  to  the  animaaversions 
thrown  upon  ministers  by  two  of 
B3  tlatt 
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iibtgmimmvrb/i>  spokt  after  tbe 
xnover  and  seccmder  of  the  address> 
and  who  more  than  insinuated  the 
insuffidenejr  Cif  the  present  adminh* 
itration.'  These  gentlemen  accom* 
panied  their  observations  with  a 
studied  panegyric  upon  Mr.  Pitt* 
in  the  praise  of  his  sMHlides»  and  in 
the  acJmowledgement  of  the  signal 
fenrices  rendered  hj  him  to  the 
countiTy'no  man  could  Join  more 
cordiaUy  than  he  did.  He  was  sjso 
ready  to  approve  the  measures  of 
his  administration :  but  the  events 
which,  closed  that  administration 
proved  that  nO  abilities,  however 
powerful^  could  command  success. 
When  he  recoUectjpd  these  events, 
what  must  be  his  surprise  to  hear 
that  the  close  of  that  administration 
was  a  period  the  most  flourishing, 
the  most  prosperous  either  for  war 
or  peace,  that  could  weU  be  ima- 
gined, and  die  best  calculated  to 
tempt  any  man  conscious  of  ta^ 
lent  or  actuated  by  ambition,  to 
take  upon  him  the  guidance  of  pub* 
He  afiairs ;  yet,  wluit  was  the  situa- 
tSon  of  the  country  at  that  period ! 
Waa  not  all  Europe  combined 
mgatntt  us  but  the  cabinet  of  Vi- 
Cfma*  and  that  power  not  able  tO' 
support  ui  even  by  words?  Did 
ever  such  a  feeling  of  dismay  per- 
vade the  coontry,  as  wheii  the  pre- 
sent administration  entered  into  of- 
fice  ?  Was  the  neotxal  ({uestion  then 
decided }  was  it  even  decided  by 
the  batde  of  .Copenhagen  ?  After 
Che  issue  of  that  battle,  and  e;ven 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
was  ft  not  well  known  mat  several 
persons  who  composed  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia  still  adherea  to  the 
system  of  the  >  neutral  question, 
and  diat  the  decision  of  it  was  at- 
.tended  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties ?  As  to  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  no  one  more  approved  and 
applauded  it  than  he  did.  pur  forces 


at  that  time  could  not  have  been 
better  employed,  and  ^  success 
they  at  kneth  obtained  materially 
contributea  to  the  attainment  aC 
peace.  But  if  the  military  xoea 
employed  in  that  expe<fidon  were 

*  consulted,  would  they  say  that  no* 
,  thing  obstructed,  that  nothmg  had 

rencfered  doubtful,  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess ?  The  gentlemen  he  had  sd- 
ready  alluded  to,  and  also  his  right 
honourable  friend,  had  alluded  to 
the'  state  o£  our  public  esublish* 
ments*  Never,  he  would  venture 
to  affirm,  were  our  public  establish* 
ments,  especially  that  of  the  navy, 
more  considerable ;  never  was  the , 
navy  of  France  more  reduced. 
But  these  gentlemen  would  not  look 
to  the  terms  of  peace  in  discussiQg 
its  merits  i  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  animus  manifested  by  the 
French  government.  If,  he  re* 
nuurked,  they  never  woidd  make 
peace  while  the  aniputs  they  allud- 
ed to  continued,  they  would  never 
have  been  at  peace  either  widi  new 
or  old  France.  For  if  that  animut 
referred  to  the  plans  of  ambitioxi 
and  aggrandisement  which  France 
has  ana  had  always  in  view,  they 
^wouldfind  that  the  three  last  trea- 
ties with  the  French  government 
had  ever  m  contemplation  the  r^ 
newal  of  hostilities ;  and  if  the  am* 
iim^be  objected  to  in  that  sense,  we 
should  never  be  at  peace  at  alL 
A  doubt  had  also  been  expressed  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures.'  H< 
would  now  only  <^^erve,  that»  when 
the  accounts  relative  to  thi^  subject 
should  be  laid  before  the  house» 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  tP 
see  that  those  important  brandies 
were  never  so  flourishing  as  at  the 
present  moment.  To  preserve, 
therefore,  and  maiiitain  that  peace 
which  the   present  administration 

*  had  concluded,  and  thereby  to  give 

oppoir- 
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cppoiUuttncs  to  intcmal  resources 
to  fructify  and  aecumulate,  would 
be  their  inyariable  policf:  but 
ivfafle^er  looked  to.tnat  policy  as 
die  fbvndation  of  their  power,  they 
would  be  prepared  for  what  events 
night  call  for ;  always  determined 
to  reflst  every  unjust  demand,  and 
that  in  the  first  instance.  While  it 
wastbns  their  object  to  make  peace, 
they  woul^  not  lose  sight  or  what 
the  circumstances  of  Europe  miriit 
denumd.  Thev  were  sensible  that* 
the  nffluence  ol  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  produced  a  great  convul- 
sion in  many  of  toe  continental 
states :  but  while  they  regretted  the 
operation  of  that  influence  (which, 
however,  it  was  to  be  laxnented, 
could  not  altogether  be  now  re^ 
presnd),  diey  trusted  thdr  conduct 
would  saddsfy  their  country ;  as  while 
Aey  were  eager  to  preserve  the 
Uessings  of  peacct,  they  would  be 
less  watchful  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  the  country, 
and  everydiing  that  had  beenbeld 
sacred  by  its  wisest  and  most  en- 


letatesmen* 
''M-*¥rindham  followed:  and  said, 
diat  if  this  country  were  really  in 
tbe  state  depicted  by  the  speeches  of 
lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Fox,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  pause  till  such 
time  as  thoae  honourable  metnbers 
had  contended  it  was,before  any  de- 
dsiv#measmefweieadopted  relative 
to  the  question  of  war  or  peace ; 
if  destruction  were  &llin^  on  the 
country  in  the  way  it  seemed  to  be; 
dmi  was  it,  he  feared,  lost  and  gone 
for  ever.  He  then  \ook  notice  of 
what  had  been  suted  by  Mr.  Fox; 
who  seemed,  he  said,  to  have  lost 
hb  feelmes  when  he  spoke  of  the 
F>«och  J^ludon.  AVsomepar. 
ticular  periods  he  had  described  it 
as  an  event  which  astonished  the 
fforld,  but  which  was  at  once  splen- 


did and  harmkss. .  Imtead  of  look- 
ing.oQ  it  as  a  tremendous  evil  that 
had  crushed  palaces  and  kingdoms* 
be  had  always  viewed  it  m  the  light 
of  as  innocent  a  thiing  as  ever  came 
into  the  VTorld ;  leave  it  aloiie  and 
it  would  do  no  barm.  After  haviiuj^ 
conquered  Spain,  Portugal,  HoU 
land }  and  added  die  Italian  repub* 
lie,  fiedmontr  and  Fanna,  to  the 
territories  of  France;  there  was  no- 
thing now  remaining  between  us, 
according  to  the  honourable  gende- 
man's  doctrine,  but  a  p^coiil  ri« 
valrv  of  commerce.  lie  should  be 
{^lad  to. know  how  it  was  to  go  on 
m  this  amicable  way.  Nodiing,  he 
contended,  was  to  be  done,  by  pure 
rivalrv:  for  die  first  consul  had 
placed  thing^s  in.  such  a  train,  as 
could  not  fail  to  distress  us  in  the 
most  e£Fectual  manner.  He  would 
trade  with  HoUand,  Russia,  Pen- 
mark,  'Sweden ;  in  short,  widi  all 
but  us. 

^  Mr.  Windham  denied  thefounda- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox's 
argument  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens;  for  whatever  their  knne of 
domination  mij^t  be  as  to  other 
countries,  their  whole  and  sole 
wishes,  aims,  and  views,  were  in* 
variabljr  bent  on  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  this  country,  whose  trade 
and  wealth  they  envied,  and  both 
which  they  were  Uught  to^  believe 
had  been  employed  to  bring  upon 
diem  all  the  difficulties  and  evils 
they  had  been  forced  to  encounter. 
It  was  well  known  that  France, 
since  the  signing  of  the  preliminary 
articles,  had  built  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line.  There  had  in  that  period 
been  shipped  from  the  Baltic  for 
France  upwards  of  10^000  tons  of 
hemp ;  and  what  was  most  to  be 
wondered  at  was,>  that  all  this 
had  been  shipped  in  British  bot- 
toms.  The  expedition  that  was 
B  4  .  «tst 
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first  sent  out  to  St.  DoxoingOy  was 

fitted  cut  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  had  ever,  been  known  on  any 
former  occasion,  at  a  moment  when 
the  French  navy  and  trade  were 
said  to  be  at  the  very  lowest  ebb. 
But,  strange  to  tell!  the  provi- 
sions that  had  been  sent  out  to  St. 
Pomingo,  were  all  sent  out  on  British 
credit,  and  were  even  guaranteed 
by  our  merchants.  What  was  still 
more  alarming  was,  that  tlie  next 
convoy  of  provisions  was  to  be  sent 
Qut  by  the  Dutch,  and  conveyed  in 
American  bottoms ;  thus  strength- 
ening the  |)ower  of  those  two  na- 
vies, to  the  detriment  of  ours :  and, 
hereafter,  when  we  were  pleasing 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  credit' 
begets  capital,  and  capital  ensures 
commerce,  we  should  find  that 
from  the  overgrown  power  of 
France,  when  our  commerce  was 
most  successful,  it  woiild  be  liable, 
from  her  combinations,  to  kick  our 
credit  to  the  devil.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  violent  disposition 
whichy  aU  of  a  sudden,  the  first 
consul  had  shown  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  peace,  and  of  his  assum- 
ing the  title  of  pacificator  of  Europe. . 
He  proceeded  to  caution  ministers 
to  weigh  well  the  situation  this  coun- 
try woiilJ  be  in  when  war  came, 
which  he  thought  could  not  be  far 
off.  The  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox)  had  stated  his  principle 
to  be  the  point  of  honour.  He 
wished  his  point  had  been  lower, 
and  his  principle  higher;  for  his 
part,  he  put  the  point  cf  honour 
out  cf  the  case,  for  he  deemed  the 
national  hohour  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  national  interest.  He 
would  net  make  war  for  mere  con- 
venience ;  but  there  was  another  * 
little  llnnc:,  called  safety,  for  which 
he  would  immediately  make'  war. 
He  admonished  ministers  to  sacri- 


fice a  dangeiMs  tcaootttf  to  ibm- 

vigorous  measure&it  might  be  neces* 
sary  to  adopt  for  our  safety ;  and 
concluded  by  saying,  for  the  rea* 
sons  which  he  had  adduced,  he  dt4 
not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  give 
a  silent  vote  to  the  address;  to 
which,  however,  he  should  propose 
no  amendment. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  in  explanation,  and 
said,  with  considerable  wannth> 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had,  throughout  his  speech,  misre- 
presented his  meaning ;  and  as  he 
did  not  quote  his  words,  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
the  particular  instances  of  misre-* 
presentation.  He  must  believe  that; 
the  right  honourable  gentlemandid 
not  wilfully  misrepresent  hi^;  but^ 
as  he  so  often  imputed  to  him  sen- 
timents he  did  not  entertain,  and 
opinions  he  never  uttered,  it  was. 
necessary  for  him  to  say  a.  few 
words  in  explanation.  He  never 
said  that  the  power  of  France  was 
not  formidable;  on  the  contrary, 
he  said  that  no  man  in  England 
^ould  feel  more  strongly,  or  re* 

Setted  more,  tliat  aggrandisement, 
e  did  feel  it ;  and  he  charged  that 
aggrandisement  upon  the  right  ho« 
nourable  gentleman  and  his  coU 
leagues,,  as  a  calamity  for  which 
they  vsrere  gravely  responsible  to 
their  country.  That  right  honour- 
ably gentleman,  he  said,  and  his 
colleagues,  had  contiibuted  more 
to  augnjent  the  pow^r  of  France 
than  any  member  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  or  any  general  of  the 
French  republic,  fle  did  not  say 
that  he  was  for  peace  on  any  terms, 
and  purchased  by  any  submission. 
He  recommended  peace  as  most 
consonant  to  the  true  honour  and 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation^ 
Mr.  Windham  replied,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  Intend  to  misre-, 
•  present 
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msenif  the  henourable  gentleman* 
He  did  not  quote  his  words;  he 
^oke  of  the  genera),  tenor  of  his 
speech,  and  tendency  of  his  opi- 
nions. The  house,  which  heard 
the  speech  and  his  remarks  upon 
it,  would  judge  of  the  fairness  with 
Vfhkh  he  stated  the  honourable 
gentleman. 

The  chancellor*  of  the  exche- 
quer observed,  that  diough  such  per- 
fions  as  thought  with  the  nonourable 
gentleman,  that  the  conclusion  of 
peace  was  pregnant  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  country,  might  now  agree 
with  htm  in  the  lamentable  picture 
he  had  drawn  of  our  situation  and 
prospects,  yet  he  could  not  believe 
that  views  so  discouraging  to  all 
spirit  of  enterprise,  so  mconsistent 
with  all  public  confidence  and  pri- 
yate  comfort,  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  impartial  men  in 
that  house,  or  in  the  nation.  The 
honourable  gentleman  spoke  as  if 
he  thought  that  ministers  in  con- 
cluding peace  would  feel  that  they 
had'  sins  to  expiate ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Fox)  expressed 
a  hope,  that  ministers  .did  not  re- 
pent of  the  part  they  had  acted  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  termination. 
He  must  state,  then,  to  the  house, 
that  he  did  not  appear  before  them 
as  an  apologist  for  his  conduct  in 
that  af^ir.  If  he  were  a  delin- 
quenty^he  was  a  hardened  one:  for 
lie  never  reflected  upon  the  share 
lie  had  in  that  event  without  in- 
ward satisfaction ;  nay,  if  any  new 
aggression,  if  any  fresh  insult  upon 
the  country,  were  to  render  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  inevitable,  he 
Ai  Uid  not  alter  his  sentiments  or 
change  that  satisfaction  into  re- 
pentance, as  he  could  declare  with 
truth,  thiit  the  part  he  acted  was 
dictated  by  a  seiTse  of  duly,  guided 
bj  the  bestW  his  Judgement.    No 


man  lamented  more,  than  he-  did' 
the  aggrandisement'  of-  France; 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  very  shallow 
reasoning  to  say,  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  power  was  in  pro-*, 
portion  to  tlie  extend  of  that  ag» 
^andisement.  But  supposing  the 
right  honourable  gentleman'salarm 
of  French  power  to  be  just,  how 
did  he  justify  the  policy  of  an  int. 
mediate  war  ?  He'  surely  then  had 
not  examined  the  question  with  suf- 
ficient attention,  or  he  could  not 
have  so  completely  laid  out  of  sight, 
ever/  consideration  of  prudenceu 
Several  gentleman  had  alluded  to 
the  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, as  being  excessively  and  pre- 
maturely reduced.  Upon  9,  mat-i 
ter  in  which,  by  proper  inquiries^ 
accurate  infom:iation  might  have 
been  obtained,  it  was  surprising 
that  they  should  have  so.  greatly 
erred.  The  fact  was,  that  with  re- 
gard to  our  military  establishment. 
It  was  double  what  it  was  in  the 
year  1784,  at  the  same  period  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  No 
reduction  whatever  liad  taken  place 
in  the  -infantry,  except;  in  the  dis- 
embodying the  militia,  those  whose 
period  of  service  was  limited,  and 
those  unfit  for  duty.  There,  had 
been  a  reduction  in  the  cavalry; 
but  still  it  was  double  what  it  was 
in  the  year  1784.  As  to  the  navy^ 
in  1786  we  had  115  vessels  in  cpm- 
mission  |  we  had  now  207.  In 
1792,  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
we  had  18,000  seamen ;  at  present 
we  had  46,000.  So  much  for  the 
reduction  of  our  naval  and  milita- 
ry establishments.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  likewise,  that 
he  was  able  to  convert  into  certain- 
ty, what  was  stated  as  conjecture, 
respecting  the  increase  of  our  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  revenue. 
He  was  the  more  gratified  in  being 
able  to  ^o  so,  when  he  recollected 
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the  gloomy  presaget  on  this  sub- 
ject which  were  held  out  by  those 
who  disapproved  of  the  peace.  In 
the  year  ending  October  1801>  the 
exports  of  British  manufactotes 
amounted  to  between  23  and  24 
millions.  In  the  year  ending  Oc« 
tober  1802,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
8tatine»  that  the  exports  amounted 
tonotessthan27>5Q05000^.  During 
the  last  year,  also,  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  had  been  unexampled. 
Many  thought  that  he  was  too  san« 
guine  last  year  in  ukine  the  sur- 
plus of  the  consolidated  fuhd  at 
4,500,000/.  for  the  current  year; 
but,  for  two  quarter)  from  the  5th 
of  April,  the  amount  of  the  iurplus 
had  already  been  upwards  of  three 
millions.  The  floating  debt  of 
every  kind,  which  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  twenty  millions,  would, 
in  January  next,  amount  to  no 
more  than  fourteen  millions ;  not* 
withstanding  the  unusual  efforts 
which  had^  been  made  during  the 
year,  and  t&e  extensive  establish* 
ment  that  had  been  kept  up.  The 
house,  he  was  sure,  would  be  hap* 
py  in  being  thus  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  respecting  ^ur  situation  and 
prospects,  which  unfounded  Con- 
jectures had  spread,  and  to  see  er- 
rors on  so  important  a  subject  cor- 
rected from  the  most  authentic  do- 
cuments* The  right  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  aU 
Use  dangers  which  he  saw  in  our 
situation  arose  from  a  state  of  peace ; 
but  he  did  not  show  in  what  respect 
war  would  remedy  the  evil.  After 
the  experience  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  how  could  he  prove  that  peace 
was  more  favourable  than  war  to 
the  aggrandisement  of  France?  that 
a  perseverance  in  the  contest,  or  its 
renewal,  would  tend  to  give  relief 
or  security  to  those  parts,  of  the 
continent  in  which  we  were  pecu- 
liarly interested?    The  principles 


on  which  mintstert  coneludied  peace 
werCf  that  pur  single  efforts  could 
be  of  no  avail  to  repair  what  was 
amiss  in  the  state  of  the  continent; 
and  that*  therefore*  our  honour 
being  saved,  it  was  wise  to  spare 
our  resources  for  occasions  when, 
if  peace  could  not  be  preserved 
witn  safety  and  dignity,  we  might 
go  to  war  with  the  co-operation  Of 
allies,  or  be  enabled  to  assist  and 
animate  their  returning  energies. 
When  Austria  retired  frt>m  the 
contest,  all  wise  and  impartial  men 
thought  that  we  should  likewise 
give  up  the  oonfiict,  if  terms  of 
peace  compatible  with  our  interest 
could  be  obtained.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances we  did  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  our  honour  entire,  our 
constitution  preserved,  our  best  in- 
terests secured  $  and  if  the  renewal 
of  the  war  should,  by  any  aggres- 
sion or  any  insult  on  the  part  of 
France,  be  rendered  necessary,  it 
would  not  be  renewed  on  grounds 
different  from  those  on  irai^  its 
discontinuance  had  been  justified. 
The  ri^ht  )ionourable  gentleman 
had  insmuated  a  suspicion  that  the 
tone  which  .ministers  might  have 
assumed  in  any  discussions  with  the 
j^vemment  of  France  had  been 
mconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nation.  He  hoped  that  his  asser- 
tion would  be  received  in  opposi* 
tion  to  a  mere  insinuation.  He 
asserted  then,  most  positively,  that 
in  no  one  instance  had  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country  been 
conunitted  by  ministers;  and  thi» 
was  all  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  say  upon  such  a  subjectL 
Tlie  right  honourable  eentleman 
said,  that  the  public  -opmion  wa( 
recovering:  for  his  own  part,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  public  opi- 
nion was  that  the  country  wimed 
for  peace,  but  was  not  afraid  of 
war;  that  it  wished  what  was  hest^ 

but 
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but  was  detettBined  to  be  piiipared 
for  what  wsu  worst.  It  would 
sBbmit'to  no  base  dishonourable 
coznprcmise  of  its  rights  and>X)f  its 
dignities;  but  would  not  be  misled, 
by  any  exaggerated  statements  of 
danger,  to  overlock  all  considera« 
tions  of  prudence.  In  that  house* 
and  m  the  country,  there  would  be 
no  disposttion  to  prostrate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation)  but  he  was 
aware  that  there  was  in  some  mdt* 
▼iduals  a  disposition,— orieinatine, 
no  doubt,  in  the  most  laudable 
ftelings, — a  disposition  to  rouse  the 
passions,  to  alarm  the  fears,  to 
pique  the  jpride  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  force  us  back  into  war, 
without  any  adequate  motive. 
Nevertheless, '  he  was  cdtivinced 
that  the  great  body  of  reflecting 
men  in  the  commons  would  give  a 
zealous  and  steady  support  to  mi« 
ikisters,  while  they  showed  them- 
lelves  determined  to  ^fmtch  over 
the  t^e  honour  «nd  interests  of  the 
state ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  be  led  away, -by  feelingiB  which 
they  felt  it  their  duty  not  unfre* 
q[uently  to  modera.e,  into  a  fruit- 
kss  and  premature  contest.  Not 
only  from  feelings  which  pronounce 
war  to  be  the  greatest  of  evils,  but 
from  the  conviction  of  his  cool 
pd^emetitf  be  was  desirous  to 
avoid  it :  but  dreadful  as  it  was,  it 
was  not  so  dreadful  as  dishonour  f 
and  if  ever  the  alternative  were 
presented,  he  i^ould  not  hesitate 
m  the  choice.  After  the  eloquent 
speech  of  his  noble  friend,  he  should 
not  enter  into  many  of  the  topics 
on  wnich  he  should  otherwise  have 
dwelt ;  but  content  Himself  with  ex- 
pressing his  concurrence  in  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  the  conduct  of 
the  nsinisters  in  eoncluding  peace, 
and  their  motives  in  employing 
everv  eSon  to  preserve  it. 
Mr»  T.  Grenville  concurred  in 


the  address,  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Windham.  He  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  the  revenue  was 
m  so  flottrishiAg  a  state;  but  to 
show  that  the  revenue  was  flourish- 
ing was  no  answer  to  his  right  ho- 
nourablefriend,  who  ha^  shown  that 
the  whole  state  was  exposed  to  such 
imminent  danger.  Mr.  Grenville 
adverted  to  the  address  moved  by 
lord  Hawkesbury,  on  the  definitive 
treaty  last  May ;  in  which  the  house 
relied  upon  his  majesty  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  on  the  sources 
of  our  wealth,  greatness,  an^  naval 
power.  He  asked  how  this  had 
been -ibllowed  up?  Much  stress, 
he  observed,  had  been  laid  by  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  in  defend- 
.  ing  the  preliminary  treaty,  on  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  it  was 
concluded.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  noble  lord  himself  had  be* 
eun  to  distrust  the  tefhper  of 
France;  by  recommending,  by  the 
address  on  the  definitive  treaty,  an 
increased  vigilance  in  re^rd  to 
the  measures  of  Fracnce.  But  had 
there  been  any  vigilance  or  in- 
creased vigour  in  opposing  en- 
croachments? Those,  then,  who 
r roved  the  treaty,  relying  upon 
tone  and  temper  in  which  it 
had  been  cohcluded-— or*on  the  in- 
creased vigilance  to  be  exercised, 
to  supply  what  was  doubtful  in  the 
temper  of  Bonaparte — ^might,  cfon- 
sistently,  blame  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters, by  whom  they  had  been 
deceived.  He  proceeded  to  ask,  if 
any  attempts  had  been  made  to  re- 
new foreign  alliances?  the  want  of 
which  was,  as  alleged,  the  cause 
why  the  war  could  not  be  carried  oni 
or  die  aggrandisement  of  France  on 
the  continenc  be  opposed  widi  suc- 
cess. In  the  debates  on  the-  preli- 
minanes  and  treaty,  die  nobie  se» 
cretary  of  state  stated  that  all  hope 
of  foreign  alliances  was  at  an  end. 

Was 
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Was  such  a*  declaration  an  encou- 
ragement to  foreign  princes  to  form 
alliances  with  us?    Was  our  treat- 
ment, of  allies  such  as  to  induce 
them  to  make  common  cause  with 
%is  ?    The  noble  secretary  of  state' 
said  that  night,  that  we  were  to 
resist  the  unjust  demands  of  any 
foreign  power;    but  as  that  was 
confined  to  ourselves*:  and  to  our 
naval  power,  there  was  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  any  encroachments 
of  France  on  the  continent  would 
meet  with  any  resistance.    He  con- 
cluded with  re;peating,  that  as  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  peace  had  not 
corresponded  with  what  had  been 
held  out  by  ministers,  and  as  their 
promises  of  watching  the  farther 
encroachments  of-  France  had  not 
been  realised,  they  did  not  merit 
the  confidence  of  those  who  ap- 
proved the  peace,  far  less  of  those 
who  considered  our  present  situa- 
tion as  dangerous. 
..Lord  Castlereagh  repeated  the 
reasons*  which  had  induced  him  to 
approve  the  peace.   He  contended, 
that  Mr.  Grenville  had  mistaken 
the  passage  of  the  address  he  had 
quoted^    which    referred    to    the 
sounoes  of  our  naval  greatness.    If 
iiie  relative    situation   of   France 
were  so  xflaterially  changed  as^  to 
affect  these,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  oppose  her  encroachments ;  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  we  were  to 
resist  every  measure  of  France  on 
the  continent,  when  we  had  no  di- 
rect interest  and  no  co-operation  of 
other  powers.    He  contended  that, 
even,  if  it  were  necessary  to  go  to 
war  to  resist  any  new  encroach- 
ment, it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
country  along  with  it,  by  showing 
that  it  was  a  point  6(  necessity,  not 
of    choice;    whereas    before  ".the 
peace,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  make  them  co-opers(te  with 


spirit  in  supportmg  it.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  on  the  words  of  lord 
Hawkesbuijy,  that  we  should  re- 
sist all  unjust  demandsof  a  foreign 
power,  related  to  those  xdiich  af- 
fected us.  As  to  what  regarded  the 
continent,  it  would  not  depend  upon 
us  so  much  as  others  more  imme-* 
diately  interested,  what  opposition 
might,  consistently  with  prudence, 
be  given  to  the  encroachments  of 
France  ? 

Lord  Hawkesbury  explained. 
He  said,  that  he  had  observed  the 
house  would  be  prepared  to  defend 
our  honour 'and  essential  interests, 
if  attacked  ;  but,  as  to  interference 
with  the  continent,  it  must  depend 
on  the  CoTisideration  of  many^  cir- 
cumstances, upon  tlie  support  we 
should  receive,  aitd  the  chance  of 
success.  He  observed,  that  he  had 
not  spoken  ©f  the  temper  of  the 
treaty ;  but'  of  the  tone,  the  time, 
and  the  terms.  By  the  tone  was 
meant  the  tone  of  equality  which 
should  prevail  between  indepen- 
dent states,  and  absence  of  revolt- 
ing and  degrading  conditions,  be- 
sides the  terms. 

Mr.  Whitbread  concurred  in  the 
^dd][;pss,with  the  explanations  given 
by  Mr.  Fox.  He  lamented  that  mi- 
nisters, particularly  lords  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Castlereagh,  had  rather 
imprudently,  he  thought,  talked 
too  much,  as  if  ihefre  were  doubts 
of  the  permanence  of  peace;  by 
that  means  damping  enterprise,  and 
keeping  die  country  in  suspense. 
He  approved  of  the  peace,  and 
trusted  it  would  be  lasting.  He 
saw  no  new  grounds  of  war. 
France  was  in  real  possession  of 
Piedmont  and  Switzerland  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded.  Hb  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Grenville,  having 
opposed  the  peace,  was  consistent 
in  wishing  to  raiew  the  war,  which 
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vm  dearly' the  object  at  wbich  he 
a.nd  his  friend^  poiated.  He  also 
noticed  the  tnconsistency  of  Mr. 
Windham  in  continuing  a  member 
'c£  a  cabinet,  which,  in  a  preceding 
fiegotiation,  had  offered. to  give  up 
all  our  foreign  conquests,  while  he 
had  protested  against  any  of  them 
being  given  up.  He  showed  that 
France  had  not  been  aggrandised 
ii*ore  by  peace  than  war.  He  re- 
ferred  to  former  negotiations,  after 
which,  and  particmarly  after  the 
refusal  of  Bonaparte's  overtures, 
France  was  so  rapidly  ajg^grandised. 
for  all  this  the  late  ministry  were 
answerable.  On  the  subject  of  the 
peace  establishment,  he  said  he  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  larger 
now  than  was  intended  when  the 
treaty'  was  concluded. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  bad  totally  misunderstood 
both  him  and  his  noble  friends. 
General  arguments  had  been  stated, 
but  nothing  had  been  said  which 
.indicated  that  ministers  looked  to 
the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  with 
this  explanation  he  should  go  home 
much  easier  than  before  receiving 
iV 

The  address  was  dien  voted  with- 
out a  division.  % 

On  the  24th  of  November,  the 
lords  presented  their  addrtss  to  his 
majesty.  On  the  same  day,  in  the 
commons,  Mr.  French  brought  up 
the  report  of  t}ie  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  address.  It 
was  read  a  first  time ;  and,  on  the 
motion  that  it  be  read  a  second 
drae, 

Mr.  Wilberforce  rose,  from  a 
wish  to  explain  some"  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  on  the  expe- 
diency of  continental  connexions. 
Whatever  his  sentiments  on  tliis 
very  important  subjeai  he  could 


assure  the  house  that  they  were  not 
lightly  taken  up ;  that  they  were 
the  result  of  very  serious  and  long 
investigation  of  tlie  history  and  po-^  ^ 
litics  of  this  country.  The  Ian* 
guage  in  which  the  address  was 
coucned,  precisely  suited hi$  ideas; 
which  were,  that  the  government 
ought  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  to 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent, 
and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  taking 
such  •  measures  as  the  conduct  of 
foreign  powers  might  render  neces- 
sary for  our  security.  If  there 
were  any  tiling  in  the  address  which 
was  calculated  in  some  measure  to 
excite  suspicion,  in  his  mind,  it  was 

■  the  expression  by  which  the  house' 
was  j>ledged  to  support  what  was 
styled  the  staitding  policy  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  foreign  re- 
lations. He  was  sensible,  indeed, 
and  it  had  often  formed  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  that  the  house  and 
the  country  had  shown,  at  various 
periods,  too  great  an  eagerness  to 
engage  in  continental  contests* 
Our  national  blood  and  treasures 
had  been  too  often  wasted  in  the 
pi^suit  of  objects  but  very  remotely 
connected  with  our  national  inte»- 
rests ;  and  public  burdens  had  b^en 
accumulated  only  to  afford  facilities, 
to  continental  ambition,  or  to  hold 

.out  temptations  to  continental  ra- 
patity.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
he  had  contended,  that  at  no  time, 
and  under  no  circunistances,  was  it 
expedient  or  politic  m  this  country 
to  interfere  in  continexital  affairs^  or 
to  connect  itself  with  continental: 
alliances.  He  begged  leave  tm-- 
equivocally  to  disclaim  this  as  a 
fair  statement  of  his  sentiments- 
Extended  as  the  relations  of  this 
country  were,  any  man  who  should 
lay  down  such  a  proposition  would 
affirm  what  was  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd. What  he  contended  was, 
that  m  the  present  circumstances  of 
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this  coantry  and  of  Europe,  it  tvas 
not  politic  to  form  sach  conneuons 
without  due  deliberaticn.  If  this 
truth  iivere  not  clearly  admitledt 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  7ean» 
which  had  been  to  dearij  porchas- 
ed,  was  sadly  thrown  away^  It 
was  true  that  France*  our  consunt 
rival  and  frequent  enemyt  was  so 
fonnidable,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence 
and  pdicy  that.soch  continental 
connexions  should  exist  at  die 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  as  niglit 
furnish  employment  for  those  tnwpi 
which  would  otherwise  be  enga^d 
in  annoying  us,  either  in  our  for^pi 
possessionst  or  in  attempts  to  effect 
an  uiTasion  on  our  nattrs  cossts* 
Tlis,  he  said,  was  a  principle  of 
continental  connexion  iriiich  <?ery 
sound  principle  authorised.  JBut 
the  doctrine  was  pushed  to  a  much 
greater,  and  in  his  opinion  a  mudi 
more  than  justifiable  length*  by  the 
supporters  of  the  standing  policy  of 
England  respecting  foreien  rehu 
tions.  A  speech  (x  a  noble  friend 
of  his  (lord  Hawkesbury)  had, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  last 
war,  containea  such  an  extensive 
definition  of  the  right  of  interfe- 
x«nce  in  the  affairs  of  other  states, 
and  the  policy  of  augmenting  our 
foreign  alliances,  that  not  a  nngle 
state  on  the  continent  could  have 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
vulsed or  distracted,  without  afford* 
ing  to  this  country  tlie  fair  right  of 
interfering  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments* The  impolicy  of  any  sys- 
tem of  external  relations,  founded 
on  these  principles,  was  abundantly 
proved,  by  the  history  of  all  ages. 
An  expression  of  his  on  a  late  oc- 
casion (his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents), that  the  people  of  this 
coun^iy  were  too  honest  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  continent, 
had  been  thought  by  a  right. ho- 


nourable gentleman  (Mr.  Canmng) 
to  be  a  fair  subject  for  pleasantry 
axld  ridicule.  He  did  not  now 
mean  to  make  any  apology  for  the 
explession.  .  On  the  contrary^  ha 
was  ready  Co  re-affirm  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  England  were  too  honest  for 
continental  connexions.  Was  it  noc» 
he  asked,  notorious  that  in  all  the 
coalidotts  '  which  had  ever  been 
for^ned  by  this  country  with  con- 
tinental powers,  those  powers  had 
adhered  nonestly  to  their  engage- 
ments only  so  llgag  as  a  show  of 
fiddity  was  advantageous?— Of  this 
continental  perfidy,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  adduced  sevttul  strong  and 
inemitrovertiUeinstances^ — Hepro* 
ceeded.  When  all  these  thincswer^ 
duly  considered,  he  trusted  Siatthe 
house  would  hear  nothing  more  o£ 
renewing  the  war  from  a  specula- 
ticm  of  success ;  since  such  a  step 
could  not  be  called  a  speculatiott^ 
but'  had  been  reduced  to  a  final 
and  destructive  experience.  There 
were  a  variety  of  other  consideraf* 
tions  which  powerfully  demonstrat- 
ed die  impolicy  of  extending  our 
connexions  oti  the  continent  under 
the<  present  circtunstances.  We 
could  not,  he  contended,  exuect  to 
form  any  arrangements,  for  the 
pennanenoe  of  which  we  could 
nave  the  smallest  security.  France^ 
in  his  opinion,  possessed  such  means 
of  influence  over  the  fading  powers 
of  the  continent,  that  she  could* 
without  di/Hcuky,  counteract  an^ 
alliances  which  we  nvffht  form,  or 
at  least  might  render  mem  of  very 
.trifling  utility  for  any  great  nadonsu 
purpose.  In  illustration  of  this 
idea,  the  honourable  member  called 
the  attendon  of  the  house  to  the 
present  state  of  the  relations  be* 
tween  Turkey  and  France.  It  was 
obvious  to  uie  most  careless  ob« 
server,  that  that  country  was  com- 
pletely .^  the  mercy  of  the  French 
govern- 
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goftrtaoent.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  understand  what  was  m^nt  by 
the  boasted  guarantee  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Turkish  dominions.  It 
was  nehii^  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  Froich  government  should*  de- 
cide th*  £tte  of  that  empire,  when- 
ever sueh  a  measure  should  appear 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
▼lews.  With  such  influence,  it  did 
not  requisfe  much  penetration  to 
foresee  that  France  could,  at  all 
times,. hold  out  to  the  cupidity  of 
Rusna  or  Austria  a  division  of  the 
Turkish  empire;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  would  at  all 
times  be  employed  as  a  powerful 
engine  of  aliening  those  powers 
from  -the  mterests  o£  this  country. 
With  vegard  to  Russia,  the  argu- 
Totpt  applied  with  pecuUar  force. 
It  was  well  known  that  Russia  had 
long  entertained  a  desim  on  the 
Turkish  empire.  On  mese  prin- 
ciples he  must  argue  that  to  form 
cdbtkiental  connexions,  under  the 
praent  circumstances,  or  to  enter 
into  engagements  for  the  stability 
of  whii£  we  had  no  security  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers,  was  unwise, 
iiripoli^,  and  inexpedient.  On 
thftie  principles  he  was  anxious  that 
the  attention  of  government  should 
be  principally  directed  to  our  in- 
ternal situation,  and  the  improve- 
mem  of  the  resources  which  th^ 
c(MAtry  contained  within  it^  own 
bosom.  They  were  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  continent,  but  they  oufi^ht  to 
tarn  their  special  regards  to  cfomes- 
dc  afl^irs.  Me  then  proceeded,  at 
some  length,  to  dissuade  from  a 
war  in  strong  and  decisive  terms. 
He  also  ridiculed  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Canning,  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  at  me  time  hi^ 
majesty's  present  ministers  assumed 
the  management  of  affiurs;  and 
complimented- them  highlv  on  their 
talent^  their  rtcthude  of  mtfiotiont 


their  perfect  disinterestedness,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  public  service. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
confidence  in  their  future  exertions 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  em- 
pire; and  conjured  them,  as  they 
loved  their  country,  as  they  valued 
the  confidence  of  the  house,  as  they 
respected  the  attachm^t  of  the 
people,  to  persevere,  unmoved  by 
the  clangour, of  party,  in  their  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
peade. 

General  Gascoigne  did  not  op« 
pose  the  address.  . 

•  Mr.  £lliot,  who  succfeeded  him. 
dtew  ^  most  alarming  picture  of 
the  situation  of  this  country  in  re- 
spect to  Ffance.  His  arguments, 
howev©',  for  the  most  part,  have 
been-alieady  detailed  in  other 
speeches.'  He  quoted  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  official  jour- 
nal of  the  French  government : — 
"What  is  the  interest  of  France?  It 
is  to  have  none  but  good  neighbours 
and  sure  friends.  In  the  south,  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  ally  </  France 
from  inclination,  as  well  as  from 
interest;  and  the  Italian  and  Li- 
gurian  republic,  which  enter  into 
her  federative  system.  Switzer- 
land, the  duke  of  BaV^ria,  the 
good  prince  of  Baden,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Holland,  to  the  north  and 
the  east"  It  then  went  on  to  state, 
"  that  this  situation  of  France  is 
the  result  of  ten  years  of  triumph, 
of  hazards,  and  labours,  and  im- 
mense sacrifices.  The  peace  of 
Luneville,  the  preliminaries  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  far 
from  having  cnanged  it,  have  con- 
solidated it  I"  On  this  passage  Mr. 
Elliot  remarked,  without  any  other 
comment  on  this  productioii,  it  might 
suffice  to  observe,  that  ministers, 
by  signing  die  treaty  of*  Amiens, 
had  signed  and  sealed  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  French  conquesu. 

He 
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lie  proceeded:  to  ridicule  the  id^ 
ipf  the  extinction  of  j<»cobinisiB, 
-which  had  ^n  adduced  as  a  rea* 
9on  for  consolation  under  our  dis«  . 
^appointments.    He  asked»  did  the 
first  consul  meditate  no  hostile  de« 
signs  againsst  this  country?    Was 
lie  incapable  of  fomentbo:  discord 
and  discontent  in  Irriand?     Had 
Jie  shown  no  tenderness  for  Napper 
Tindy,  a  foul  and  convicted  traitor? 
.Was  there  not  an  English  paper* 
called  "  The  Argus/*  set  up  in  Pa- 
ris, under  the  controul,  like  the  other 
journals,  and  perhaps  under  the  pro- 
tection,  of  the  French  government? 
Its  columns  were  filled  with  dull  sedi- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  numbers  pLiin- 
ly  told  Ireland  that  she  owed  no 
qjlegiance  to  die  king  of  Great 
Britain.     So  much,  continued  he, 
for  the  extinction  of  jacobinism. 
He  adverted^  finally,  to  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  this  country  and 
of  Ireland ;  and  declared,  that  as  to 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  l>e 
had  only  to  say  that  we  should 
keep  arras  in  our  hands,  and  retain 
possession  of  what   was  not  yet 
ceded  \o  France:  we  were  fully 
justified  in  assuming  that  attitude; 
for  with  the  succession  •  of  power 
and  i«90*jrccs  whfch   France  ha^ 
.received^  he  asked,  was  there  any 
thinjy  like  a  rational  hope  of  peace  ? 
Sir   Francis  Burdett   admitted, 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
bad  just  sat  down,  had  depicted, 
with  great  truth,  tiie  melancholy 
state  of  thexountry,  arising  out  of 
the  gigantic  aggrandisement  and 
-  «ccumnlating  resources  of  France. 
But  at  die  same  time  that  he  con- 
fessed this,  should  he  not  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  how  extraordi- 
•jiary  it  was,  that  those  who  had 
-^  fiecunralated  against  us  this  moun- 
.tain   of  dangers  and   diificulties, 
*  should  be  the  most  forward  to  ex- 
*-  j^rgerat^  thcmidiar  ..rhey^  should 


be  the  londest  In  stating  4he  3«sd|e 
of  their  own  Gondiict  and  connsel»  ; 
and  the  mos:  studious-  in  detailing 
the  perils  with  which  their  impm- 
dencCf  their   obstinacy,   er  Jthefar 
infatuation,,  had  encompassed  ths 
.  country.    He  went  on  to  ask-^^bat 
after'  all,  what  was  die  blame  now 
imputed  to  ministers?   That  tbey 
made  peace  withput  foreseeing  what 
advantages  France  would  deri'we 
from  peace :  and  that  they  did  not 
now  hold  a  bold  and  blustering 
language  ;  while  it  was  confesses 
that,  if  they  again  tried  the  chances 
of  war,  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
hope  of  their  doing -any  thing  ef- 
fectual.   .Would  to  God  that  no 
greater  faults  could  be  imputed  ta 
the  present  or  to  the  late  admini* 
stration !    ^Xlie  honourable  baronet 
next  proceeded  to  state  ^his  more 
particular  objections  to  the 'pro- 
posed address.     It  stated,  that  we 
should  look  with  watchfulness  to 
the  state  of  Europe;- and  seemed  to 
intimate  that  we  should  catdi  at 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  hosti- 
lities. Such  an  expression  he  could 
not  but  consider  as  imprudent:  for 
it  argued  an  inclination,  without  a 
consciousness  of  ability,  to  give  it 
efiect :  in  such  languaee  there  was 
little  of  wisdom  or  of  dignity.  The 
other  passiire  he  had  to  object  to 
was  that  which  alluded  to  the -ad- 
vantages  of  the  union  with  Ireland. 
Ireland  had  reaped  no  advantages 
from  what  had  been  commonly 
called    the  union  5  but  which,  in 
truth,  sliould  be  called  her  sid>ja- 
gation  :  if  any  advantage  were  de- 
rived from  it,  if  was  experienced 
only  by  ministers,  who  drew  fromTit 
an  additional  plialanx  to  strengthen 
their  ranks  in  that  house.    He  pro- 
ceeded, if  it  were  really  the  wi^ 
of  ministers  to  rally  and  unite  all 
honest  men  in  defence  of  the  coh- 
'  yptntwa  and  couatrjr  let  them  hcAd 
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fbfth  some  principle  for  which  they 
would  fight;  a  principle  that  would 
win  their  hearts,  and  ^in  the  sane- 
tion  of  their  understanding.  For 
bis  part>  he  believed  the  principle 
of  reform  would  have  great  weight 
with  the  people  to  that  effect ;  and 
tinder  the  present  circumstances  of 
oar  Mtnatian,  he  did  not  see  t^iac 
•ny  other  principle  would  enable 
the  country  to  cope  with  France, 
and  rise  above  tlie  difficulties  with 
which  it  was  now  threatened*  As 
to  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  he 
would  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  impossibility  We  were  in  to  at- 
tempt the  former.  Such  an  at- 
tempt in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope, would  betray  not  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  but-  of  insanity.  But  as 
that  topic  had  already  been  so 
much  discussed,  he  should  n6t 
dwell  upon  it ;  but  cotitent  himself 
with  concurring  in  die  addi'ess,  as 
far  as  it  went  to  entourage  and 
maintain  the  continuance  of  peac.e. 

Lord  Dillon  said  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
f^xiduct  of  ministers  in  endeavour- 
bg  to  maintain  peace. 

Lord  Temple  severely  animad- 
verted' on  a  pait  of  the  speech  of 
an  honourable  baronet,  sir  Fraiicis 
Burdett,  where  the  present  power 
Wf  France  was  ascribed  to  the  att. 
tempts  of  a  Confederacy  of  despots. 
But  he  principally  rose  to  notice  a 
]>hiase  Which  Was  used  oh  bolji 
iides  of  the  house,  viz.  that  he  and 
His  friends  wished  for  war  at  any 
tate,  in  preference  to  peace  on  aijy 
terms.  To  such  an  assertion  he 
must  give  a  ffet  defiial.  They  had 
no  wish  for  war|  they  saw  all  tts 
dangers  in  the 'present  state  of  the 
Country,  aiid  wefe  ready  to  coitfte 
the  almost  infpossibility  of  success 
under  the  present  ch-cumstancerf- 
[A  cry  of  hear  f  hear  Q  His  lorii- 
uan  then  a&mf  d  th^  amtficieacy 


of  ministers ;  and  that  the  irtty 
and  navy  had  been  dinliftished  ac- 
cording as  the  po^f"  of  France 
had  increased-— a^sertion^  which 
had  been  already  combated  ktid 
disproved  by  the  statements  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

General  Maitland  stated,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  that  we  had 
48,000  sfeataert  on  board  that  fleet 
which  was  said  to  be  Si^holly  dis- 
mantled. Many  of  Our  seamen 
had,  no  doubt,  been  suffered  to  re- 
•tum  to  their  homes  ;  but  coYisidcr- 
ing  the  privations  to  \^hJth  tlieie 
brave  fellows  had  been  stfblected 
during  the  war,  this  iridnfcen^e 
was  surety  not  a  matter  of  blame. 
If  seamen  were  Wanted,  h^'  had  no 
doubt  that  the  susimons  of  the 
able  and  gallant  lord  9t.  Vincent 
wodld  procure  them  fastef  thin 
^  the  ships  could  put  to  scfa.  It  was 
surprising  to  him  to  find  that  the 
minds  of  certain  gentlemen  were 
evidently  bent  oA  war;  when  ixi 
fact,  were  all  the  French  colonies 
rttaken,  and  were  the  sea  #Wept  of 
all  biit  British  and  neutrals.  We 
should  ilot  be  one  Jot  neariK-  to  our 
object,  in  our  attempt  on  conttneU"* 
tal  France. 

The  settetary  at  'war  confessed 
tfftrt  he  wa^  glad  to  hear  the  speech 
of'  the  noble  lord  (Teiftple)  ;  be- 
cause,  till  he  had  heard  him  speak, 
he  wa5  at  a  loss  to  come  to  any 
practical  conclusion  vmott  the  ar- 
guments of  the  gentlemen   who 
had  taken  the  same  coursfe.    Frotri 
the  speech  of  a  right  honourable 
nieipber  (Mr.  Windham)  tlw  pre- 
ceding day,  he  thought  then  that 
their  object  ^ja  to  renew  the  War  ^ 
feut  he  flow  found,  from  the  spffeCh 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  theif  object 
Was  the  dismissal  of  his  ftis^estf^f 
ministers.     It  Was  manly  in   the 
tigble  lord.to  avow  it ;  thinking  at 
ha  did^  diat  himself  and  kis  finetiet 
C  cottM 
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•<«ettld  fill  A^  places  lauch  better. 

.  This  then  being  the  noble  lord's 

opinion^  why  not  bring  the  que- 

fitiop  before  the  house,  and  put  it 

'  fftirly  at  issue  ;•  instead  of  drawing 

:  a  gloomy  picture  of  our  atlairs, 

and  exaggerating  the  dangers  of 

'  thf .  country  with  a  view  to  ipake 

;it  discontented  with  the  present 

.  administration?  They  did  not  come 

into  office,  he  said,*  by  cabal  or  in- 

.  trigue.    Whatever  might  be  their 

.  deficiencies,  it  would  at  least  be 

said  of  them,  that  they  gave  peace 

to  the  countiy,  and  that  it  had  suf- 

.  fered  no  dishonour  or  calamity  in 

their  hands. 

Mr.  Fox  also  felt  the  most  sin- 
cere pleasure,  that .  the  noble  lord 
had  so  frankly  confessed  tlie  views 
.  and  objects  of  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  ne  acted.    It  was  nithex  un- 
:  candid,  however,  in  tlie  noble  lord's 
friendsj  to  call  in  to  tlicir  aid  every* 
popular  topic,  ever)-  subject  likely 
to  inflame  the    popular  feelings, 
when  they  had  nothing  in  contem- 
plation .but   their   own    advance- 
.  meat.    If  they  felt  that  the  present 
jQoinisters    had    misconducted   the 
.^blic  afiairs,  let  a  fair  ap]>eal  l>e 
made  to  the  public  opinion,  to  the 
;  judgement  of  that    house ;  every 
patriot  would  go  imp^irti^ily  to  tlic 
discussion  ;  but  let  not  charges  be 
•thtis  indirectly  advanced.  Though 
'  he  was  not  disposed  to  join  the  no- 
.  ble  lord's,  friends  in  tlieir  censure 
t.  ^f  tl^  present   miniBterg,  •  yet,  if 
these  .ministers    were,    as    report 
9tate4»    intrpduced  into    oihce  in 
«  order  to  stai\d   in  the  way  of  a 
great  act  of  justice  to  the  majority 
af<tl]^  Irish  people,  and  to  a  large 
proportion    of  the  inhabitants  of 
.  England,  most  luidoubtediy  they  ■ 
f  d^sery^d  censure ;  bijit  i^'  such  were 
•-^e. 'ground  of  riie-  noble    lord's 
•  ^busef.;  why    not-,  avow  it  I  ^.The  . 
£«  fS^f  b^  w}i}^i  miiii^CF^  ffO§  into 


power  was  certainly  myslerioli^  ;'it 
was  not  yet  ex|^ined.  If  it  were 
such  as  he  had  already  alluded  to, 
the  noble  lord's  proposition  would 
not  be  ill  received,  though  minis* 
ters  feight  plead  the  peace  tliey  had 
concluded  as  a  set-off  against  tlus 
charge.  He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressmg  his  surprise  ^t  the  dreary 
picture  which  the  noble  lord  aad 
his  friends  had  drawn  of  the  st^te 
of  this  country,  compared  with 
that  of  France ;  and  his  regret  for 
the  terms  in  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  die  French 
people  and  their  government.  It 
was  not  becoming  the  dignity  or 
policy  of  tliis  country  to  use  such 
language,  nor  was  the  comparison 
consistent  with  justice.  Ncthing^ 
but  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  or 
con^ununaie  blindness  could  ima- 
gine it.  Mr.  Fox  then  discussed, 
at  some  length,  most  of  the  topics 
which  had  already  been  urged  a.*i 
arguments  for  tjie  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities ;  and  showed, 
diat  such  a  conclusion  was  not 
fairly  deducible  fix)m  any  one  of 
them,  or  from  all  together.  He 
was  afraid  that  ministers  indulged 
a  rivalry,  bordering  on  liatred, 
against  tlie  French:  and  fancied 
atl^  should  join  in  dieir  alarms ; 
without  considering  diat  the  fears 
of  many  of  the  states  of  Europe 
were  as  much  directed  against  our 
ascendency  by  sea,  as  against  the 
extraordinary  power  of  France  on 
the  continent :  and  he  had  00* 
doubt,  that  were  there  an  assem- 
bly in  France  of  the  same  nature 
as  diat  house,  the  formidable  power 
of  our  navy  would  be  as  much  the 
subject  of  jealous  re^nark  and 
appr«^hension,  as  tlie  .contineii^ 
strength  of  ^France  •  was  -now  to 
m-  He  recommended  die  avoifi- 
ance  of  those  unmanly  libels,  which 
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too  freqnentlyleyelled  at  the  French 
government.  He  noticed  the  war 
of  words  which  existed  between  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  and  of 
France :  but,  said  he,  let  the  Mo- 
mteur  and  the  Morning  Posty  the 
Times  and  the  Argust  go  on  in 
their  hostile  language ;  it  was  easier 
to  be  endured  man  a  war  of  bayo- 
nets. He  should  decline  support- 
ing the  extended  establishment 
which  was  thought  necessary ;  be- 
cause he  considered  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  independent  of  conside- 
rations of  expense,  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  instrument  of  influence 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The 
appfehension  that  French  industry 
would  injure  our  commerce,  was 
a  subject  for  ridicule.  If  the  first 
consul  should  order  Genoa  to  rival 
London,  Amsterdam  to  rival  Li- 
verpool, as  commercial  orders  were 
always  obeyed,  the  circumstance 
would  be  very  alarming ;  but  would 
war  remedy  the  evil  fa  laugh  J,  or 
would  not  greater  evils  arise  out  of 
it  ?  To  go  to  war  on  principles  of 
commercial  rivalship,  would  be  an 
act  of  madness  and  f6lly. 

Mr.  Windham  conunended  the 
brilliancy  of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  ; 
though  it  was  a  brilliancy  with- 
out force,  as  almost  every  thing 
the  speech  contained  was  falla- 
cious. The  war  of  France  was 
not^' paper  war;  it  was  a  war  of 
measures,  of  deeds,  most  calami- 
tous to  Europe,  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  **  ag- 
gressions" of  France,  he  believed 
the  word  aggressions  had  not  been 
used,  at  least  in  the  sense  given  to 
it  by  the  honourablcgentlemaiu 
Without  actual  aggressions,  there 
might  be  acts  committed  by  ano- 
ther state  which  might  justify  war. 
It  was  said  too,  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  on  the  part  of  the  French 
govemmcnt  had  existed  at  the  time 


of  the  treaty ;  but  even  admitting 
that  to  be  true,  the  argument 
founded  on  them,  if  it  did  not  ap- 
ply to  ministers  now,  would  still 
apply  to  the  dangerous  situation  of 
the  country  owing  to  tlie  peace.  It 
was  asked,  what  was  the  cure  even 
for  tlie  danger,  if  admitted  ? — was  it 
war?  He  would  say  that,  in  the 
comparison  of  war,  as  tlie  cure^ 
with  peace,  it  might  fairly  be  con-. 
tended,  diat  every  tiling  we  should 
not  lose  would  be  gain.  It  was  to 
prevent,  not  to  cure,  that  he  wished. 
In  comparing  tlie  war  with  peace 
as  a  cure^  he  contended,  that  peace 
had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Bona^ 
parte's  ambition,  by  allovving  it  to 
extend  to  every  quarter  5"  the 
globe,  while  war  had  confined  it 
to  Europe.  As  to  the  advanta!ges 
of  peace  for  commerce,  the  que- 
stion was,  what  security  had  we  £or 
that  commerce  and  the  wealth  it 
gave  ?  If  poverty  were  a  security 
against  robbery,  surely  wealth  was 
in  itself  a  bad  protection  against 
the  robber.  After  pursuing  the 
comparison  of  the  safety  of  peace 
with  the  safety  of  war  to  a  consi^ 
derable  length,  from  which  he  in- 
ferred that  war  would  have  ena^ 
bjed  us  to  secure  more  than  peace 
gave  us  a  chance  of  securing,  he 
adverted  witli  severity  to  the  lan^ 
guage  which  had  been  held  as  to 
continental  connexions;  diat  we 
were  too  honest,  tp  dorJ  with  the 
princes  of  the  continent,  &c.  It 
was  not  true  that  Austria  aban- 
doned us.  She  gave  up  the  con« 
test,  not  yielding,  but  as  it  were 
driven  out  of  the  line. 

Tlie  chancellor  of  the  ezche* 
quer  observed,  that  die  puipose  of 
the  arguments  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Windham) 
was  to  establish  the  proposition  \ 
that,  upon  the  whole,  war  was 
more  desurable  than  peace.  The 
C  2  '  ri'ghV* 
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right  hondurnble  gtttdeman  spcke 
of  the  evils  which  would  hkvc  been 
averted,  had  the  country  remained 
in  the  former  situation;  that  die 
French  would  not  at  present  be  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  that  the  British  fleet 
would  retain  the  superiority  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  he  contended, 
that  the  true  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house  was,  whe- 
ther  upon  the  whole  it  were  better 
for  the  sake  of  averting  those  com- 
paratively lesser  evils,  to  plunge  the 
country  again  into  the  calamities  of 
war?  The  effect  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  arguments 
was  not  to  renew,  but  to  render 
the  war  perpetual  ;  namely,  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  till  it  so  ope- 
rated upontlie  power  o£  France^  as 
to  produce,  on  her  part,  an  incapa- 
city of  further  hostilities.  It  had 
been  asserted  by  a  noble  lord 
(Temple),  that  it  was  impossible 
hostilities  should  be  renewed.  To 
this  proposition  he  would  ever  op- 
pose a  decided  negative.  On  the 
first  discussion  of  the  question  of 
peace,  the  house  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  recollect  that  he  had  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  war  was  not 
discontinued  on  account  of  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  carrying  it 
on.  He  therefore  would  have  no 
h^tation  in  asserting,  that  were 
the  honour  of  the  country  touched, 
or  its  security  m  danger,  it  would 
not  only  be  posnihk  to  renew  hos- 
tilities, but  it  possessed  the  means 
of  supporting  a  contest  of  seven  or 
eight  years  duration^  without  im- 
posing any  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
^e,  but  such  as  would^,  undel-  all 
the  circumstaiacs  of  xb&  case,  be 
bt>me  with  cheerftilne>js^.  He  t^en 
proceeded  to  repel  the  imputation 
of  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  measures 
of  ministers,  lie  could  with  con- 
fidence defy,  the  noble  lord  (.Tenj'^ 


pie)  to  point  out  a  rfngle  histantif 
where  the  conduct  of  ministers  be- 
trayed a  want  of  promptitude  or 
vigour.  He  hoped  the  i\obte  lord 
would  condescend  expressly  to  statft 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  bmu^ht 
the  charge  he  had  asserted; "  With 
respect  to  what  had  fallen  from  s»* 
honourable  gentleman  oppositseto 
him  (Mr.  For>,  relative  to  the  latf- 
jruage  which  nad  lately  appeared 
m  tne  public  prints  of  the  respec* 
tive  countries;  he  concurred  in  all 
his  observations.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  wished  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  a  finger  should 
be  laid  upon  the  British  press  upon 
that  account ;  God  forbid  !  as  the 
worst  consequences  the  imprudence 
of  news  writers  could  produce^  wer^ 
light  and  insignificant,  eoitipated 
to  the  effect  of  such  an  outJage  ! 
However,  language  not  less-repre- 
hensible proceeded  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water  than  what  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  this  C9u*i- 
try.  He  had,  on  ar  former  occa-- 
sion,  stated  his  apprehdisions-from 
the  language  ot  those  whose  ex- 
aggerated statements  went  to  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  warfare  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  apprehensions^ 
were  to  be  entertained  from  the 
Ime  of  conduct  recommended  by 
those  who  would  make  any  com*, 
promise  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  was  the  duty  and  in- 
tention of  those  who  administered 
his  majesty's  government,  to  steer 
between  both  extremes ;  arid  to  ob- 
serve a  line  of  moderation  founded 
upon  those  principles  in  which  they 
deemed  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  country  to  consists  In  pur- 
suing that  course,  thev  relied  upon 
the  approbation  of  their  country, 
and  the  support  of  tliat  house; 
and  from  such  a  course  they  would 
not  be  diverted.  On  the  great  and 
salutary  objects  they  had  in  view> 

they 
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ihitj  would  endearour  steadily  to 
fis  their  eyes,  and  not  to  suffer  any 
{urt  of  xhdr  conduct  to  subject 
|bem  to  those  unjust  Imputations 
whkh  had  been  thrown  out ;  or  in 
any  wise  to  militate  against  the  ho- 
noar  of  their  sovereign*  or  the  true 
interests  of  .their  country. 

Lord  Teni|>le  said,  he  never  had 
stated  the  renewal  of  the  war  to  be 
impossible.  He  had  only  said,  it 
was  impossible  that  t^  pn»eat  mi- 


nisters could  ever  call'  fonh  with 
efiect  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the 
country, 

Mr»  Addin^onrose»  s^nd  observed 
thkt  htt  had  mtended  to  state»  that 
the  peace  expenditure,  allowing  for 
all  the  establishments  deemed  ne- 
cessary, would  be  twenty-five  mil- 
lions a-year. 

The  report  of  the  address  was 
finally  read,  and  agreed  to>  inn?* 


CHAP,    n. 

Financesm''^Navy  EstiwMtes.^^DekUe  on  that  Subfect, '^Debate  on  the  Army 
EttmaUs, "^Budget, — Armif  Extm0rdimarUs,-^Debate8  on  these  Subjects 
in  the  House  of  Cont/nons. — Debam  on  the  Matt  Bill  in  the  House  qf 
Lofds. 


THE  house  havmff  resolved  into 
a  committee  of  supply  (Dec. 
1st*),  Mr.  Stephens  m0ved,  that 
SOjOOO  seamen,  inclv^iinfi:  12,000 
jnarinesy  be  granted  for  the  service 
4»f  his  majesty's  navy,  for  the  year 
J  80S.  On  the  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing day, 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  rose,  and  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the 
mode  o£  proceeding  which  was  now 
proposed ;  a  mode  ^whidK  placed 
«be  house  of  commons  in  quite  a 
new  situation.  The  minister,  he 
said,  demanded  an  extraordinary 
«Mppiy  of  seamen,  without  conde* 
scending  to  give  die  least  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  necessity,  -or  the  purposes  to 
^'hich  he  meant  to  apply  them. 
H«  could  not  hesitate  to  observe, 
that  the  conduct  o(  the  ntinisters 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  this  ex- 
-pLaaation,  wa$  qovcI,  unpre/cedent- 


ed,  and  unconstitutional;  was  dis- 
respecdisl  to  that  house;  and  that 
house  would  subscribe  to  its  own 
disgrace,  if  it  sliould  assent  to  that 
proposition  until  the  necessary  ex- 
planation, should  be  given.  He 
asked,  had  diis  vote  reference  to  a 
peace  or  war  establishment?  If  to 
the  former,  parliament  and  die 
■country  might  think  it  excessive;  if 
to  the  latter,  such  force  might  be 
.deemed  inadequate.  At  present, 
that  house  was  incompetent  to 
judge;  and  before  they  submitted 
to  me  obloquy  of  assenting  to  the 
pix)position  then  under  discussion, 
he  trusted  the  minister  would  be 
compelled  to  present  such  materials 
for  their  consideratiota,'as  might  ful- 
ly qualify  them  to  decide  that 
Suestion.  'ITie  question  upon  which 
ley  were  to  determine  was  thi»— 
what  was  the  danger  that  threats 
ened  us;  and  was  the  stite  of  our 
resources  and  preparations  equal  no 
C3  resist 
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resist  It  ?    Among  the  dangers  that 
threatened  us,  .sliould  be  considered 
the  maritime  state  of  Europe.     He 
then  adverted  to  the  partiality  of 
Russia,    at   least  for    some    time 
back,  towards  die  views  of  France; 
though  from  the  moderate  charac- 
ter of  the  present  cn?peror,  and 
some  late  circumstances,  there  might 
be  a  little  reason  to  hope  that  our 
-  former- relations  of  cordial  friend- 
sliip  with  that  cabinet  would  be  re- 
established.    In  Holland,  no  one 
could  be  ignorant  that  great  and 
Bi^MHnlleled  exertions  were  ma  Ic- 
ing to  restore  their  navy;  and  still 
greater  efforts  were  making  to  re- 
cruit the  fleets  of  France.  It  ought 
to  be  considered  too,  that  when  we 
^oke  of  the  navy  of  France,  we 
spoke  of  the  navy  of  Europe.     In 
the  event  of  a  war,  the  influence 
she  had  established  on  the  conti- 
nent, would  be  sufficient  utterly  to 
exclude  us:     for  what    assistance 
could  be  hoped   from    Portugal? 
The  subserviency  of  Spain  also  to 
France  was  indubitable;  as  likewise, 
the  endeavours  of  France  to  ex- 
clude us  from  every  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.     She  had  deprived 
us  of  all  except  Malta.   He  desired  • 
to   know    of  ministers,    why  that 
was   retamed ;  and  if  it  were  de- 
signed to  be  given  up,  upon  v/hat 
conditions  ?  iiuleed,  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  ministers  to  retain 
all  the  places  covenanted  by  treaty 
to  be  given  up,  which   were   still 
in    our    j'cssession.     In   the   pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  conduct  of  Fraiice  since 
the  peace,  he  maintained,  that  such 
a  prfxeeding  would  be  consistent 
witli  justice  and  equity,  and  it  was 
evidently  called  for  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  policy.     He  tlien-  adverted 
to  the  state  of  the  West  and  East 


Indies.  There  was  danger  to  be 
apprehended  to  our  colonies,  parti- 
cularly Jamaica,  from  the  force  in 
St.  Domingo;  which  dan  eer  was  ag- 
gravated from  a  consideration  of 
the  force  at  Louisiana,  and  the  re- 
cent cession  of  Martinique.  He 
understood  that  France  was  imme- 
diately to  take  possession  of  Cochin 
in  the  East  Indies ;  a  place  of  coa- 
sequence,notfor  its  commerce,  but 
because  it  was  a  strons:  place,  and 
would  afford  opportunities  of  nego- 
tiating with  the  native  powers.  In 
such  a  state  of  our  affairs^  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  he  would  ask, 
could  the  house  confirm  the  reso- 
lution of  the  committee  of  supply, 
without  explanation  from  ministers 
whetherwe  were  t  \beat  warorpeacc  ? 
The  chancellor  yjf  the  exchequer 
replied.-^After  the  expectations  of 
providing  for  our  security  which  his 
majesty's  speech  was  calculated  to 
excite,  Mr.  Addington  asked — was 
not  the  proposition  of  a  considera- 
ble force  naturally  to  be  expected? 
Such,  he  said,  was  the  object  of  the 
speech,  such  its  legitimate  meaning, 
and  such,  a^rcording  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  own  statement,  the 
country  looked  for.  He  appealed 
to  the  house  whether  ministers  had, 
upon  any  occasion,  indicated  the 
least  wish  to  evade  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  any  measure  they  proposed, 
or  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. Did  gentlemen  mean 
to  support  their  proposition,  that 
ministers  lost  sight  of  their  duty 
because  they  declined  to  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  a  necessity  which 
all  men  admitted,  and  which  dicy 
tliemselves  wore  particularly  anxi- 
ous* to  dilate  upon,  and  too  often 
forv/ard  to  exaggerate?  Could  it 
be  necessary^  to  trespass,  on  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  state  of  Europe,  in  or- 
der 
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der  to  piave  that  we  should  pro- 
vide for  our  own  defence  ?  If  die 
right  hoo.  gentleman  and  hU  friends 
believed  in  tiieir  own  descriptions, 
the  force  he  (Mr*  Addington)  pro- 
posed required  no  justification^  to 
them  at  least.  Widi  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  number  of 
seamen  was  to  be  engaged,  he 
begged  to  remark,  that  our  fleet  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  wliich  must  be 
occasionally  relieved,  and  wliich 
could  not  prudently  tor  some  tims 
be  reduced,  would  require  a  great 
proportion  of  this  force ;  but  he 
wisned  to  rest  the  justification  of 
this  vote  on  a  broader  principle^ 
the  opinion  of  expediency — ^die  pro- 
priety of  adopting  defensive  mea- 
sures on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  every  emergency,  and  to 
afford  the  country  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  the  contuiuance  of  peace, 
lie  proceeded.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  In  error,  when  he 
stated,  that  tlie  navy  of  France 
and  the  natvy  of  Europe  were  sy- 
nonimous  terms.  He  certainly  was 
not  justified  in  connecting  die  na- 
vies of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, with  that  of  France.  The 
right  honourable  gendeman  had 
taken  a  view  of  our  external  dan- 
gers and  internal  strength;  he 
should  follow  him;  but  would  be 
more  minute,  and  he  hoped  more 
satisfactory  to  the  house,  hi  his  de- 
tail. The  fleets  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  stood  thus  at  die  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  f ranee  105 
siil  of  the  line,  Spain  79,  and  Hol- 
land 27:  What  ^'as  the  result  of 
the  war  which  covered  this  coun- 
try with  so  n^uch  glcry  ?  W'  hy, 
that  those  fleets  which  consisted  of 
*J00sail  of  the  line  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  were  reduced  to  lt^3, 
and  a  comparatively  greater  reduc- 
tion took  place  among  their  frigates 
and  small  craft.     Their  actu'al  state 


at  the  conclusion  of  fihtt  war,  waib 
what  he  Itad  stated:  France  S9» 
Spain  68,  and  Holland  16.  What 
addition  could  dicre  have  been  made 
by  building  new  ships  to  such  a 
force,  to  excite  the  slightest  alam^ 
in  the  breast  of  an  JE)nglishQia]i«. 
when  he  stated,  that  we  had  at 
present  192  %ail  of  the  line,  209^ 
frigates,  129  sloops,  and  243  small- 
er  craft;  in  all,  773  ships  of  war? 
\Vhat  apprehension  could  b^  felt 
for  our  saifety,  when  it  was  known* 
that  by  the  prudent  and  wise  con«r 
duct  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admi-r 
ralty,  such  arrangements  were 
made,  that  in  case  of  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
could  be  prepared  for  sea  within  a  * 
monthy  and  even  a  larger  number 
should  die  exigency  be  pressing? 
Whether  this  state  of  preparation 
proved  inertness,  inactivity,  and  le- 
thargic torpor — ^proved  that  want 
of  vigonr  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  administration,  which  the  righc 
hon.  g(?ndeman  and  his  friends^ 
would  attribute  to  them — ^he  should 
leave  to  the  house  and  the  country^ 
to  determine;  and  whether  they 
deserved  die  foul  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, and  the  false  accusadonsy 
which  were  frequently  pointed  at 
them.  Lest  the  hon.  gendeman  and 
his  friends  should  suppose  that  the 
force  proposed  was  with,- any  view 
to  a  war  establishment,  he  begged 
to  undeceive  them*;  for  their  (mi- 
nistcrs*)  only  obitict  was  to  be  ena* 
bled,  on  any  sudden^mergency,  to 
put  forth  such  a  floet  as  might  be- 
sufiicicnt  to  avert  all  danger;  to 
sliow  our  power  and  might,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  to  keep  that  power  on 
such  a  solid  foundation  as  should 
never  be  shaken. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  maidei: 
speech,  ex])ressed  his  cordial  appro- 
bation of  dne  proposition  Uien  be-^, 
fore  the  house. 

C4  fi 
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Sir  Rffbeit  Lftnrie  required  m 

•zplick  answer  from  minsters  reisu 
tire  to  the  real  prospects  of  diis 
country  with  respect  to  war  or 
peaces  and  also  an  explanation  in 
yespect  of  Malta  and  Switzer* 
knd.  i 

I^rd  iHawfcesbury  replied  to  the 
objections  urged,  not  against  the 
preposition,  bnt  against  ministeri» 
ror  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
introduced  to  the  house*  It  eerw 
tainly  w&s  not  usual,  he  contended, 
to  introduce  the  rotes  for  the  Jer-  . 
Tice  of  the  army  and  nary  by  any- 
specific  explanation  of  the  circunx-* 
stances  which  appeared  to  render 
such  an  eatabHshment  necessarjr. 
There  was  a  passage  m  his  ma^ 
jesty's  speech  where  a  hope  was  ex* 
pressed,  that  such  an  establishment 
would  be  kept  up,  as  would  be 
fully  adequate  to  die  security  of 
^the  country.  Most  gentlemen,  he 
yv-as  convinced,  understood  from  the 
passa^,  that^diere  was,  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  a^i  intent 
ticn  to  propose  to  the  house  the 
maiMenahee  of  a  large  naral  and 
militsuy  establishment,  as  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object 
which  his  majesty  had  gracioiwy 
recommended  to  their  attention. 
Ministers  might  fairly  ctmtend  diat 
in  the  present  circumstances  of 
Europe,'  such  an  mcreased  esta* 
^lid}ment  was  ^lecessary.  They^ 
did  not  wts^,  howerer,  to  rest  the 
proposition  oii  such  a  fouiidatibn. 
Without  saying  any  thing  about 
private  negotiations  w^ich  might 
^xist,  without  drawing  any  infe- 
rences from  events  which  could  not 
be  exphincd,widxcutcvcn  hintmg  at 
abrangeinents  which  coiild  not  be 
disclosed  without  material  injury  to  . 
the  public  service,  he  then  put  it 
to  the  house,  whether  there  did  not 
exist  in  Europe,  at  this  moment, 
ttch  known  circumstances,  as,  in- 


dep^dent'orAny  other  ccmAdtfa^ 
tion,  fully  justified  ministers  in  pro* 
posing  that  large,  naval  establish^ 
ment  which  wast  then  offered  £or 
the  adoption  of  the  house? 

Mr.  Canning. said^  he  had  heani 
his  nobie  £A^}d  that  night  with 
very  great  pleasure;  and  if  the 
speech  whicl^  he  had  delivex«d,  had 
preceded  that  which  gave  ri«  to 
that  debate^  he  believed  the  debate 
itself  would  .:bave  -  been  rendered 
unnece$sa3«y:  for  it  had  given  himn 
upon  moPt  e£  the  topics  it  emi 
braced,  perfect. sa«isfactton.  His 
noble  friend  had  stated  it  was  not 
usUal,  in  moving  fortbe  navy  and 
army  estimates,  to  precede  sudi 
motion  by  a  speech  from  any'of  hia 
majesty's  ministers.'  Undoubtedly, 
is'hen  the  army  'or  navy  estimates 
were  only  o£  the  usual  aze,  such 
was  the  practice;  but  when  a 
large  augmentation  was  proposed, 
it  must  iiave  been  expected  that 
some  explanation,  should  accompa-. 
ny  the  motion. .  He  mirii9t  venture 
tQ  affirm,  it  was  entirely  withQUt 
precedent  to  prepose  unch  an  augw 
mentation  as  die  present,  without 
any  explanation  ^iiatever.  Ho  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  frroposal 
for  die  augmentation' was  originally 
for  S  mondis*— the  vote  of  that  night 
proposed  itfbr  the  year.  Now  he 
should  wish  to  ask,ifniereforeshould 
the  vote  be  condnued  for  the  year? 
He  admitted  that  the  present  mo« 
ment  was  &11  of  care  and  anxiety 
tp  this  country,  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  tnat  parlia-» 
ment  could  not  do  better  than  as- 
setit  tb  a  large  establishment.  Yet, 
if  any  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  time  of  the  original  pro- 
posal, it  must  have  been  since  the 
discussion  of  the  king's  speech  in 
that  house.  Mr^  Canning  then  ad- 
verted to  the  aflFairs  of  Switzerland ; 
with  respect  to  which,  the  speech 
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oC'hitf  neUe  fi-iend  liad  not  given 
faim  any  SEidsf action  whatever.  He 
thought  the  house  was  entitled  to 
expect  some  ezplatatlon  upon  that 
matter,  which  had  hitherto  been 
«(ssed  over  with  a  studious  silence. 
What  he  wished  to  know  way, 
whether  the  credit  and  honour  of 
tfai?  country  were  in  any  way  com- 
mitted upon  ^t  quesdon;-  and  if 
cooimictedt  how  and  itf  wlmt  inan« 
nor  had  die  piei^  been  redeemed  ? 
Upon  that  subject^  he  trusted  that 
duer  then»  or  at  some  future  pe- 
riod* an  explanation  would  be 
given. '  • 

lie  attomey<*genfind  observedy 
that  i^cQorsr  mich  that  debate 
had  taken,  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  feh  ^reat  difficulty  in  of- 
feiinightmseifto  the  house.  A  com- 
pliment was  expressed  by  the  right 
hooourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  for 
the  vote  which  they  proposed  then 
to  the  house;  and  yet  he  censured 
them  for  observing  a  perfect  silence 
and  reserve,  or  rather  eooceafanent 
of  the  reason  they  had  for  propos- 
ing-such  vote,  which  reason  when 
given  was  that  which  was  perfectly 
notorious;  so  that  ministers  were 
censured  for  being  silent  on. what 
had  been  already  spoken,  reserved 
on  what  had  been  already  com- 
municated, and  for  concealing  that 
which  was  already  notorious,  name- 
ly, that  they  proposed  this  vote 
on  the  state  of  things  as  known 
already  to  every  man  in  the  coun* 
try.  This  was  certainly  very  cu- 
rious. The  complaint  too  came 
from  those  who  agreed  in  the  vote, 
and  thought  it  cam^  at  the  present 
time  with' peculiar  propriety.  Nay, 
truly,  the  measure  npw  before  the 
house  was  just  what  they  thenv 
selves  (Mr.-Car^ning  and  friends) 
wqold  have  pzioposed,  if  they  had 
had  an  opportunity ;  which  proved 
to  hb  mind,  that,  if  they  had  an  op- 


portunity of  ^proposH^  it?  the  haute 
would  not  have  heard  of  their  op- 
position, it  was  not  then  to  the 
proposal'thcy  objected,  but  to  the 
man  who  proposed.  The  great 
ground  of  objection  with  those  * 
gentlemen  was,  that  they  had  no.* 
ming  to  object  to.  Indeed,  i:  had 
been  stated  v:ixh  great  candour 
that  night,  that  if  ministers  were 
removed,  every  thing  would  go 
on- very  well;  so  that  ;if^rthat 
tliere  was  no  mystery  in  gentlemem 
appearing  to  censure  ministers, 
though  m  their  consciences  they 
were  boimd  to  applaud  their  mea- 
sures. Ministers  said,  **  we  do  not 
think  it  adviseable  to  conmience 
hostilities  at  this  time.''  <*  So  do  I," 
said  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman.— 
Ministers  said,  •*  but  it  is  proper  we 
should  be  prepared  for  the  aUema- 
tive,  if  hostilities  should  become 
unavoidable."  **  So  do  I,*'  said-the 
right  hon.  gentleman— and  yet  by 
his  manner,  one  would  suppose 
he  held  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
learned  gentleman  concluded  with 
expressing  a  wish,  that  while  the 
votes  of  gentlemen  were  for  admi« 
nistradon,  their  manner  should  not 
appear  to  be  hostile. 

Br.  Lawrence  considered  that  it 
«(ras  grossly  insulting  the  house,  for 
any  mmisters  to  propose  an  in- 
crisased  mifitary  and  naval  esta- 
blishment, without  deigning  to  hi- 
form  them  why  that  measure  was 
proposed.  Perhaps  thepariiameot, 
when  informed  of  the  situation  of 
the  country,  might  thiiik  it  neces* 
sary  to  keep  up  a  much  larger, 
establishment.  Bonaparte  -  &d 
been  Jn  no  hurry  to  disband  or 
weaken  his  force,  if,  indeed,  he 
disdiarged  50,000  of  the  oldest 
men  in  his  army,  he  had  raised  by 
a  conscriptkm  160,(X)0  young  men. 
As  to  his  navy,  had  ministers  heard 
that  be  had  dismantled  a  single 
ship  ?  No ;  pn  the  contrary,  he  was 
building 
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teildingf  more,  aiid  had  been  busied 
in  filling  his  dock-yards»  his  maga- 
zines, aiid  arsenals,  with  every  thmg 
necessary  for  fitting  out  his  navy  with 
the  greatest  celerity.  He  concluded 
.by  vindicating  his  friends  from  the 
charge,  that  tliey  acted  from  no 
other  motive  but  the  design  of 
getting  the  present  ministers  re- 
xooved,  and  taking  their  places ;  and 
expressing  his  opirtion  in  favour  of 
a  larger  establishment  than  that 
proposedi. 

The  question  was  then  loudly 
called  for,  and  the  resolution  a- 
|;teed  to.     . 

Ott  Wednesday,Dec.  8,  the  hou?  e 
IiaTing  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittce  of  supply, 

Tlie  secretary  at  war  rose,  and 
proposed  tlie  army  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Before  he 
stated  to  the  committee  the  out- 
Enes  of  that  establishnjient,  he  beg« 
ged  leave  to  submit  a  few  gencrzil 
observations  to  their  attention.  The 
estimates  he  then  held  in  his  hand, 
contained  the  detail  of  a  military 
establisliment,  larger,  both  in  the 
amount  of  the  exnenditure  it  would 
require,  and  in  tne  number  of  men 
to  be  maintained,  than  any  formir 
peace  establishment  in  the  history 
of  this  country ;  and  the  gran^ 
question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  was,  whether  cir- 
cumstances then  existed  which  ren- 
dered such  an  enlarged  establish- 
ment nccessar}' ?  On  the  decision 
of  that  question,  would  depend  the 
justification  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters in  proposing  it :  ior  on  no 
other  ground  than  necessity,  could 
so  cxti*aordinary  an  establishment 
be  proposed  or  vindicated.  If  that 
question  w^ere  resolved  in  tlie  af- 
firmative, then  it  was  for  pdrlia- 
laent  to  determine,  whether  die 
plan  and  the  description  of  tliat  ex- 
friK)idinary  establishment  was  such 
5ts  would  ensure  to  the  country  the 


advantages  of  protection  and  seen- 
rity.  As  proofs  of  the  existing  ne» 
cessity  of  such  an  increased  esta* 
blisliment,  the  honourable  secretary 
mentioned  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  the  relative  situadoD  of 
this  country  and  the  neighbouring 
powers,  the  overgrown  power  of 
France,  the  military  character  and 
enterprising  spirit.  o£*  jche  present 
French  government.  Moreover* 
the  committee  had;  to  consider  that 
France  was  complete  master  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  Holland  wholly 
under  its  controul'an4  dominion* 
and  had  likewise  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the,  Maese,  ^uid  the 
Scheldt,  with  all  tlie  fortresses  si- 
tuated  on  their  banks.  The  com* 
mittee  wfsre  to  reflect,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  they  had  been  called 
upon  xo  form  a  peace  establish- 
ment under  such  a  remarkable 
change  of  circumstances^  and  to 
make  adequate  provision  against 
the  power  of  a  iormidable  neigh- 
bour, whose  resources  had  b^ea  so 
considerably  increased  and  extend- 
ed. He  was  astonished  at  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  FoXf  who  said,  he  savr 
nothmg  in  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  to  justify  a  greater  military 
establishment  than  had  been  main- 
tained during  the  last  peace.  Let 
gentlemen  consider  what  was  the 
situation  in  which  tlie  country  was 
then  placed.  During  a  great  part 
of  tliat  peace,  Holland  was  united 
to  us  in  ties  of  the  strictest  friend- 
ship ;  the  Netlierlands  were  still  in 
the  possession  of  Austria ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rliine,  from 
Alsace  to  tlie  sea,  belonged  to 
powers  entertaining  tlie  most  paci- 
fic views  to  tliis  countr)%  Again— ^ 
what  was  the  peace  establishment 
of  France  ?  He  had  no  wish  that 
ours  sliould  bear  any  thing  like  a 
proportion  to  tliat  of  France ;  but 
unquestionably  the  force  kept  up 
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hj  a  rival  power,  was  a  matter  de- 
serving serious  attention.  (The 
right  hon.  member  here  gatye  a  mi- 
nute calculation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  French  army ;  but  die  state- 
ment in  round  numbers  will  be 
sufficient  for  understanding  the  ar- 
gument.) He  stated  that  tae  num- 
ber of  French  regiments  of  cavalry, 
was  84 ;  and  that  their  number  was 
upwards  of  46,000.  The  demi- 
brigades  of  infantry  of  the  line  were 
110;  vvhich  with  30  demi-brigades 
of  light  infantry,  formed  a  total  of 
Ml, oca  There  wer^  ten  demi- 
brigades  of  veterans  for  garrisons, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  13,000; 
and  26,000  formed  tlie  number  of 
the  artillery,  pioneers,  and  other 
descriptions  of  that  army.  The 
gross  number  of  the  whole  army 
was  about  4'27>910.  There  were 
vast  numbers  of  people  ti-airted  to 
arms,  who  could  be  called  into 
immediate  action*  These  consisted 
of  the  gendaimerie,  and  other  class- 
es of  irrmikr  troops.  These, 
added  to  the  regular  army,  would 
form  a  total  vefy  little  under 
929,000  men.  Having  gone 
through  this  statement^  the  right 
bon.  member  resumed  the  course 
of  bis  argument.  There  were  two 
objections^  lie  continued,  to  the 
plan  he  had  proposed:  lst«  The 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
was  unconstitutional,  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  li- 
berty -in  a  free  country.  This  he 
admitted,  if  it  were  not  subject  to 
the  controul  of  parliament ;  but  if 
it  could  be  shown  that,  from  the 
relative  situation  of  this  country 
and  foreign  powers,  the  support  ,of 
such  an  establishment  was  essential 
to  the  pi-eservation  of  our  safety, 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  honour, 
he  contended,  that  tlie  largest; 
standing  army  might  be  constitu- 
tionally siipporteo.     A  standing 


army  to  a  certain  extent  had  been 
kept  up  in  this  country  since  the 
aera  of  the  revolution.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe  required  it ; 
and  the  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
and  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  li- 
berty, were  forced  to  admit  its  ne- 
cessity. The  necessity  of  a  stand- 
ing army  to  a  certain  extent  was 
therefore  admitted :  this  extent  was 
to  be  regulated  by  circumstances ; 
and  if  a  large  establishment  wex^ 
necessary,  the  same  arguments 
which  favoured  a  small  establish- 
ment would  apply  to  one  much 
larger  with  equal  force.  Ne- 
cessity was  the  single  ground  in 
both  cases  for  any  establishment  at 
all. — 2nd.  The  other  objection  he 
had  alluded  to,  was  drawn  from 
considerations  of  oeconomy.  It  was 
contended,  that  we  must  husband 
our  resources,  must  support  public 
credit,  must  accumulate  wealth 
during  the  period  of  repose  which 
was  afforded  us  by  peace.  It  zp- 
peared  to  him,  that  public  credit 
would  behest  supported  by  holding 
out  to  the  country  die  prospect  of 
security  founded  in  a  strong  sys- 
tem of  defensive  preparatioiu  How, 
he  asked,  was  wealtn  to  be  accumu- 
lated without  security  i  And  how 
was  security  to  be  attained  with 
reference  to  the  British  empire^ 
without  a  strong  naval  and  military 
establishment?  The  present  sys- 
tem of  a  military  establishment 
would,  he  trusted,  be  found  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose;  while  it 
■would  appear,  as  far  as  possible, 
consistent  with  tlie  most  rigid  sys- 
tem of  economy.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  then  laid  before  uie  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  establishment  pro- 
posed to  be  kept  up  for  the  ensuing 
year  ;  and  as  the  estimates  were  in 
gentlemen's  hands,  he  might  be  ex« 
cused  from  descending  to  minute 
particulars. 
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particulars.  It  was  proposed  that 
three  regimeois  of  horse-guards 
should  be  kept  up  ;  vliich  with  27 
regiments  of  dragoc^ns,  would  fcmn 
an  establishment  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  as  th^  establishment  of 
the  cavalry  at  the  last  peace.  The 
21  St  regiment  was  to  be  kept  up  in 
the  room  of  the  5th  regiment^  which 
had  been  disbandecL  The  regi- 
ments were  to  consist  of  eight 
troops,  sixty,  rank  and  file  ;  and  of 
this  number,  ten  out  of  each  troop 
were  to  be  dismounted.  By  that 
arrangement,  a  sum  exceeding 
50,000^  would  be  saved  to  the 
public.  The  result  of  this  plan 
was,  that  of  cavalry  17,250  would 
be  the  total  number.  As  to  the 
infantry,  it  was  intended  to  keep 
the  three  re^;iments  of  guards  on 
their  present  footing :  they  would 
consist  of  75  in  each  company,  and 
their  total  number  would  be  6060. 
The  rest  of  the  army  would  consi^st 
of  102  battalions  of  foot.  The  re^ 
giments  were  to  be  kept  up  as  far 
as  the  9Sd.  The  2d  batulion  of 
the  royals,  a  corps  long  distii>- 
guished,  and  the  2nd  battalion  of 
the  52nd,  a  regiment  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  service, 
were  to  be  retained.  The  regi- 
ments in  India  Were  to  be  kept  up 
on  the  full  complement  of  1 00  men 
in  each  company.  Of  twelve  regi- 
ments of  colour,  six  had  been  re- 
duced, and  six  were  to  be  continued 
in  the  service.  Those  would  form 
companies  of  75  men  each,  and  their 
number,  would  be  4,158.  lliosere- 
|;iments  had  been  found  of  great  use . 
m  several  parts  of  the  service  whei^ 
European  troops  could  not  have 
acted  witli  advantas^..  Of  the  fo»> 
reign  cor^ps^  only  iour  regiments 
were  to  be  c<^3tinued;  those  were 
the  regim^tis  of  Steward  which  bc^ 
havedwitli  sucLgallantry  in  Egyptf 
and  three  S^vi^regi]Binix%w£u£h<^^^ 


tcjgether  would  not  exceed  3f5SS- 
No  alterations  were  to  be  made  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  rifie  and 
stafiT  corps,  which  would  continue 
on  the  same  footing  as  last  yeac 
The  whole  of  the  force  to  be  main* 
tained  was  therefore  128,999^  ia 
which  he. included  the  troops  that 
were  to  serve  in  India.  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  distribution  o£ 
tnis  force,  it  would  not  be  expected 
by  the  con^mittee  that  he  should 
speak  minutely  on  the  present  oc« 
casion.  He  should  just  observe  iu 
general,  that  60,000  rank  and  file, 
mcludiiig  15,000  cavalry,  were  in^ 
tended  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  For  the  planta<« 
tions,  30,000  were  destin^  la 
India  18,000  were  to  be  employed. 
At  present,  there  were  in  India,  .of 
British  troops,  seventeen  battalions^ 
of  these  three  would  be  sent  home, 
so  tliat  the  nun<ber  then  would  be 
fourteen  battalions,  beside  cavalry*. 
For  the  support  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  sum  required  was 
4,15C^000/.  including  the  troops 
acting  in  India/ 

[Here  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  whisper  a,* 
cross  the  table,  asked  wh^er  in 
the  number  of  men  to  be  employed 
for  England,  the  ^orison  batt^ 
lions  were  inclqdedlj 

The  secretary  at  war  resumed 
his  speech :— *As  a  much  more  adr 
vanugeous  and  useful  way  of  em- 
ploying the  out-pensioners  of  CbeL- 
searHospital,  it  was  intended  to 
form  seven  new  garrison  battallioga^ 
The  appdlation  of  invalids  he  had 
lon^  considered  as  an  objectionable 
disunctibn*  According  to  the  pro*. 
pesed  plan,  tho^  men  formerl^r 
characterised  as.. invalids  would 
perform  a  very  important  duty; 
while  a„  difference  of  expense, 
anopuntixig  to  about  5000/.  a-year, 
would  form  the  whole  of.  the  ad* 
(Uti^nalbuTdes^ onjbs public.    B^  . 
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this  new  regulation,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  garrison  duty  would 
be  performed;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  regular  troops  for- 
merly .  occtU)ied    in   th!s    service 
woiild  be  left  dz^osable  for  any  o*. 
tber  purpose  that  might  be  required. 
He  proceeded.  The  total  expense  of 
the  army,  for  the  year  1803,  would 
not  exceed  tfe  sum  of  5,280,0(X)/. 
In  this  calculation,    oiiy  one  or 
two  articles  were  omitted.    There 
was  no  estimate  of  the  full  pay 
ofther^ired  officers.    The  expense 
of  the  Chelsea  pensioners-  was  not 
brought  into  the  account,  because 
that  expense  would  depend  on  the 
expense  attending  the  new  esta- 
Iflishment  of  the  garrison  battalions. 
There  was,  besides,  the  expense  of 
theiniHtary  college,  and  the  mili- 
tary asylum.      When   he  stated, 
however,   that  the  whole  expense 
of  the  army  establishment  for  the 
next    year,    would    not    exceed 
5;500,0()0  A  he  put  the  bouse  in  pos- 
session of  a  tolerably  correct  view 
of  what  would  be  the  actual  expen- 
diture.   Taking  this  as  the  real 
.  amount  of  the  expense,  it  was  less 
by  2,060,000/.  than  during  the  last 
year,  and  was  less  by  10,130,000/. 
than  during  the  last -year  of  the 
war:   i^  difiered  from  the  army 
estimates  of  the  last  six  months,  by 
65,000  /. ;  for  though  tlie  number  of 
men  maintained  wasgfeaterbyabout 
SpOO,  yet  thew  had  beeti  savings  to 
such  an  amount  in  different  articles,' 
9i  to  crente  that  difference. '  Ther^ 
was  a  diffwencc  of  300,000/.  in  the 
nmple  anitle  of  the  barrack  de- 
partment from  the  expense  of  last 
year.  The  right  hon:  member  then* 
entered  into  a»«tatement  of  particu-* 
lars  relative  to  the  imputed  unwar- 
cantable  reduction  of  the  public 
force.     Froiti  this  statement  it  ap- 
peared, that,  at  that  momeht,  there 
were  upwards  «£S50»<XK)  men*  nba 


could,  at  a  very  short  notice,  he 
ready  to  take  the  field,  excludinof 
those  in  India;  which,  indeed 
speaking  of  the  force  applicable  to 
tne  defence  of  this  country,  he  had 
uniformly  kept  out  of  view.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  demanding  too 
much  of  the  committee,  when  he 
asked  of  them  to  declare  candidly, 
whether  those  facts  did  not  sativ 
factorily  exculpate  ministers  from 
the  charge  so  frequently,  so  loudly, 
and  so  unjulstly,  brought  against 
them,  of  negligence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  public  service;  supineness  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the 
country  unprepared  for  the  asser- 
tion of  its  rights,  and  die  maint^ 
nance  of  its  honour.  The  secre- 
tary at  war  concluded  by  moving, 
<<  That  66,000  men  be  employed 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  the  year  1803." 

Sir  W,  W.  Wyntie  condemned 
the-  conduct  of  minister,  in  dis- 
banding such  forces  as  they  were- 
not  bound  to  dischai^ge  from  the 
terms  of  their  enlistment.  Such, 
he  asserted,  was  the  case  m  mgny 
instances ;  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  second  battalions  of  the  6dtli 
mid  85th  regiments,  which  were 
composed  of  drafts  from  the  Irish- 
militia,  who  were  enlisted  originally 
for  general  service.  He  aid  not- 
approve:  of  the  increase  of  tlie 
standing  army;  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  rely  on  our 
militia,  as  a  more  consdtuttonal 
forc^. 

The  secretary  at  war,  in  explatta- 
^Ion,  stated,  that  though'  the  second- 
battalions  of  the  regiments  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  baronet  were  ac- 
tuadly  not  intitled  to  tficir  discharge" 
.at  the  conclusion  of  the  war»  yet^ 
as  such  an  impression  prevailed 
among  the  men,  it  was  conceived, 
that  it  would  be  un£sur  to  ta^e  ad^ 
Vantage  cf  the   ignorance  undes^ 
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liliicl^  they  might  origmally  have 
esdisted. 

Lord  Temple  obserred,  that  it 
had  been  frequently  denied  that 
any  considerable  reduction  had  for 
some  time  taken  place  in  the  land 
forces;  but  what  was  the  fact?. 
Why,  that  since  June  last,  when 
95fi00  men  were  voted,  the  cavalry 
had  been  red  need  not  less  than  one 
half>  the  infantry  very  considera- 
bly, the  garrison  battalions  broken, 
smd  one  half  of  the  West-India 
regiments  disbanded,  and  that  at 
the  time  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  landing  of  general 
Xieclerc  in  St.  Domingo  withaforce 
from  which  very  well  grounded  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  as  to 
our  own  colonies.  To  these  unde- 
niable facts  he  appealed  in  contra- 
diction to  the  very  positive  asser- 
tions of  the  minister  on  a  former 
day.  He  also  understood,  that  this 
practice  of  disarming  continued 
even  down  to  October  last;  and 
that  on  the  22d  of  that  montli,  the 
very  night  on  which  ministers  de- 
termined to  dispatch  a  remonstrance 
on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  orders 
were  issued  to  persevere  in  the  sys- 
tem of  disarming.  Such  were  the 
Vigorous  means  which  ministers 
employed  to  second  that  remon- 
strance. On  the  23d  of  October, 
Mr.  Moore,  a  gentleman  justly 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  sent  off  in  a  mys- 
terious manner;  and  soon  after 
made  his  appearance  at  Constance, 
conferring  with  the  agents  of  the 
Swiss  insurgents,  as  the  avowed 
emissary  of  tlie  British  government. 
It  was,  notwithstanding,  asserted, 
tiiat  ministers  did  not  implicate  the 
Itonour  of  the  country  in  tliat  trans- 
action ;  but  for  his  part  he  saw  no- 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  honour  of 
the  country  was  at.  all  considered 
in  that  interference.    He  should 


assent  to  the  motion ;  and  candidly 
acknowledged,  that  he  and  his 
friend >,  as  had  been  objected  to 
them,  approved  of  the  measures, 
but  disapproved  of  the  men.  (A 
general  langh.) 

Mr.  Sheridan  then  began  a  most 
brilliant,  eloquent,  and  argumen- 
tative 'speech,  to  which  we  are 
sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  complete  justice.  Notwith- 
standing the  existing  differences  of 
opinion,  there  was  one  thing,  he  ob- 
served, in  which  they  all  coincided ; 
it  was,  that  the  crisis  in  which  we 
were  placed,  was  so  big  with  tre^ 
mendous  importance,  so  prepnaat 
with  weighty  difficulties,  so  full  of 
apprehensions  and  dangers,  that 
the  house  and  the  country  had  a 
right  to  know  what  were  the  inten- 
tions and  the  views  of  those,  by 
whose  exertions  we  might  expect  to 
be  extricated  from  the  complica- 
tion of  embarrassments,  and  snatchy 
ed  from  the  very  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. One  of  the  circumstances  he 
most  regretted  in  that  debate  was, 
the  references  that  had  been  made 
to  the  characters  and  abilities  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  fit  to  fill 
particular  offices.  He  was  sorry 
that  his  honourable  friend  near 
him,  m.ade  any  allusion  evea  to  one- 
man,  whom  of  all  men  upon  earth 
he  most  loved  and  .respected ;  be. 
cause  he  did  view  tlie  crisis  to  be 
one  of  such  moment  and  peril,  and 
because,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in 
which  we  should  prove  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  England,  that  we  were  above 
all  party  feelings,  that  we  were 
above  all  party  distinctions,  that 
we  were  superior  to  any  petty 
scramble  for  places  and  power, 
.  that  time  was  the  present.—- He  ad- 
verted to  the  c;TSe  of  Switzeriand. 
An  honourable  gentleman  had  as- 
serted, that  we  had  nothing  to  da 
i«ith  tlie  ca^  of  ^t&itzerland,  no- 
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•thing  to  do  with  France;  nodiing 
but  with  her  powers— as  if  that  were 
litdfl.     He  asked,  too,  where  was 
the  great  difference  of  France  un- 
•der  the  Bourbons,  and  under  her 
piresent  ruler?  Why,  an  honourable 
general  inferred,  from  the  conduct 
of  France,  that  with  her  growing 
power,  she  had  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  inisdiie£      But  was  tliat 
power,  demanded  the  honourable 
gentleman,  greater  now  than  it  was 
ust  J«ne?     P^haps  it  was  not 
Bot    her   mischievous  'disposition 
was  greater ;  and  if  he  v^ere  asked 
to  bnng  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  he  must  bring  tlie  case  of 
Switzerland.    If  he  saw  a  purposed 
contempt  of  the  independence  of  a 
nation ;  if  he  saw  a  perfidious  dis- 
regard of  the  faith  of  treaties ;   if 
he  saw  a  power  withdraw  her  as- 
sistance, only  to  rettun  and  entrap 
a  country  of  freemen  with  greater 
•certainty ;  why  then,  he  said,  there 
had  been  a  cnange,  and  a  great 
change  too,  and  that  such  a  power 
we  had  a  right  to  watch.      But, 
said  the  honourable  gentleman,  we 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  in- 
vectives against  the  first  cohsul  of 
France.     He  would  abstain  -if  he 
could  ;  he  said,  if  he  could,  because 
lie  Wt  that  even  a  simple  narrative 
mij^htbe  construed  into  invective. 
With  regard  to  the  general  que- 
stion, of  a  disposition  to  peace  or 
war,  he,  for  one,  declared  that  he 
"WSiS  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  as  any 
man,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
israr  as  any  remedy  for  the  evik 
co]2^>]ained  of.      If  a  war  spirit 
vrere  springing  up  in  this  country, 
.if  a  chivalrous  disposition  were  ob- 
servable, if  a  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion were  rising  upon  the  subject  of 
^e  treatment  of  Switzerland,  he, 
.lor  ox2e»  should  contend  that  the 


treatment  of  iSwitzerland  was  no 
cause  of  war..  He  would  therefore 
say,  preserve  peace,  if  possibles, 
peace  if  possible,  because  the  effects 
of  war,  jdways  calamitous,  might  be 
calamitous  indeed;  buckling,  as  we 
should  be  forced  to  do,  all  our 
sinews  and  strength  to  that  power, 
in  a  contest  with  her  upon  such 
grounds.  He  repeated  therefore, 
peace  if  possible ;  but,  he  added^ 
resistance,,  prompt,  resolute,  deter- 
mined resistance,  to  the  first  aggres- 
sion, be  the  consequences  what 
they  may.  Influenced  by  these 
sentiments,  he  should  vote  cordially 
and  cheerfully  for  that  large  peace 
establishment  5  and  it  was  because 
he  should  vote  for  it,  that  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  state  his 
reasons. 

Mr.  Sheridan  next  proceeded  to 
reply  to  some  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion, made  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  second.  This 
honourable  gentleman  complained 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  did  not 
state  our  danger  precisely.  But, 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  does  he  pretend 
that  he  does  not  see  and  feel  it  ? 
Can  any  one  look  at  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  be  blind  to  it  ?  Can 
any  one  have  a  heart  to  resist  ap- 
prehended injury,  and  say  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  prepared  ?  The 
next  excellent  reasoning  of  the 
same  honourable  gentleman  against 
the  proposed  vote  was,  that  the 
first  year  of  war,  there  would  bean 
immense  army  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  therefore  now 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  prcparedL 
When .  the  army  was  upon  out 
shores,  when  the  trampet  of  the 
enemy  sounded  at  our  gates,  then 
it  was  time  to  be  prepared.  The 
next  argument  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  was,  tliat  it  was  unrea- 
sonable^ to  thmk  tha^  the  French 
liiished 
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wished  to  modilo  with  us*  Why, 
he  (Mr*  Sheridan)  protested^  he 
coald  not  ea^plain.  It^  as  hadhe^n 
said»  they  had  &lt  our  arnu»  they, 
who  had  been  every  where  eke 
succes6ful»  could  not  but  view  the 
only  power  whose  arms  they  had 
felt»  witii  feelings  of  warm  resent- 
men£>  and  with  sentiments  of  mor- 
tified pride*  I>ut  look  at  the  map 
of  Europe;  tliere,  where  a  great 
man  (who»  however^  was  always 
wrong  on  that  subject)  said,  he 
Jooked  for  France,  and  found  no* 
thing  but  a  chasm*  Look  at  that 
map  now,  and  see  nothing  but 
France.  It  was  in  our  power  to 
measure  her  territory,  to  reckon 
her  population  ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
witmn  the  grasp  of  any  man's 
mind,  to  measure  the  ambition  X>{ 
Bonaparte*  If  then  it  were  true, 
as  he  had  stated,  that  his  ambition 
was  of  that  immeasurable  natui^, 
there  were  abundant  and  obvious 
reasons  why  it  must  be  progressive: 
—-reasons  much  stronger  than  any 
that  could  have  existed  under  the 
power  of  the  Bourbons*  They 
were  ambitious ;  but  it  was  not  so 
iiecessai7  for  them  to  feed  their  sub^ 
jects  Tntii  the  spoils  and  plunder  of 
war*  They  had  the  attachment  of 
a  long-established  family  applied 
'  to  diem  f  they  had  the  e^ct  and 
advantage  of  hereditary  succession* 
.  3tit  he  saw  in  the  very  situation 
and  composition  of  the  power  of 
ik>naparte,  a  physical  necessity 
for  him  to  go  on.  in  this  barter  with 
his  subjects;  and  to  promise. to 
make  them  the  mastei*s  of  -die 
world,  if  they  would  consent  to  Jbe 
his  slaves.  If  tliat  were  the  jr^se, 
must  not  liis  most  anxious  looks  ^be 
directed  to  Great  Britain  i  Every 
thing  else  was.  p^ty  and  conte^rip- 
tible,  compared;  with  it*  Russiar  if 
tK>t  in  his  power,  was  at  least  in 
im  infiuenfie*'    Prussia  was  at  his 


beck-— Italy  wais  his  vasial— JFi<s}« 
land  was  in  his  grasp— Spain  at  fait 
nod— Turkey  in  his  toils-^Portugai 
at  ht»fix>t.  When  he  saw  tm^ 
could  he  hesitate  in  stating  his  feel* 
ings,  still  less  could  he  hesitate  in 
giving  a  vote  that  should  pat  uf 
upon  our  gbard  ap^ainst  the  machU 
aiations  and  workings  of  such  air 
ambition  f  But  it  had  been  saic^ 
that  it  was  possible  he  might  meani 
nothmg  more  than  rivalry  of  coitt- 
merce*  Happy  diould  he  hCf  if 
such  an  idea  entered  into  his  mind 
at  all,  much  more  if  it  formed  patt 
of  his  plans*  But  he  confessed  he 
could  not  see  that  ft  ,dKi.  He 
marked  him  taking  positions  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  our  commerce,  but 
he  did  not  find  him  doing  any- 
thing for  the  mutual  benefit  of  tl^ 
tra£  of  the  two  countries.  He^ 
saw  him  anxious  to  take  possession 
of  Louisiana,  and  to  use  the  ports 
of  Saint  Domingo  to  cut  off  our 
West-India  and  Jamaica  trade. 
He  could  conceive  a  possible  case» 
in  which  such  positionsr  might  bt 
taken  as  to  force  uls  to  smtender 
oUt  commerce  without  a  stroke* 
An  ignorant  observer  n^bt  see  two 
armies,  and  say  there  was  no  war, 
because  there ^was  no  battle;'  yet 
one  of  them  might  make  such  movo>< 
ments  as  to  compel  the  other  to 
surrender,  without  striking  a  blow. 
Of  the  comuatrcial  talents  of  Bo- 
naparte, he  could  be  supposed  to 
know  but  little  i  but  bred  in  campc, 
.it  could  wot  be  imanned  that  hia 
commercial  kno^leage  could  be 
n^  ereat ;  and  i ndeed^  if  he  wa2f 
.jriglitly  informed,  he  was  proceed^ 
rng  on  tb^  old  plan  oi'heavy  dntitfs  , 
and  prolnbidons*  But  he  would 
go  a  shorter  way  to  work  with  us* 
The  old  country  Lad  crediti  and 
capital,  and.  commerciai  enterprisei^ 
and  he  might  think,  if  he  could  sub- 
jugate us^  that'  he  could  carry  thent. 
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land  fittssnsm     But  ht  tvOwd  &id 
Jlimsdf mistaken;  thvtcieik'W^Mdd 
^fkhir  Moder  die  gripe  of  power ; 
tlttt  capital  \fOttld  ftnk  into  the 
etatiXf'.^  trodden  «pon  lity  the  foot 
;;of  -a  despot  $  that  comntereial-  eii^ 
Aei|uive  *'WO!ild»  fae  belietedy  lose 
ail  its  rigour  in  fiie  pi^si^ce  of  an 
«f biU  'JO,  y  guvei  iiHaent.  Mo-— instead 
4]f  putting  his  aaftion  apptimtifle  to 
«omnierce»  he  had  orher  ideas  in 
his  head.     His  < Mr.  Sheridan^s) 
immbk   appreheneton  is;a^    that 
thtnigb  in  the  tablet  and  volume  of 
-his  mind  there  tnight  be  some  mar- 
«gtnal  note  about  ^shiering   the 
&ng  of  Etmria,  yet  that  thevrhole 
^ext  'Kas  occupied  ^th  the  deistrac- 
nionof  thisobuntrf.    This  ik«s  the 
•first  vistim  that  broke  upon  •htm 
^'dtroughthe  gkamof  the  morning; 
,  tliis  was  his  last  piayer  at  nleht, 
to  whatever  deity  he  addressed  it» 
^taiiether  to  Jupiter»  or  to  Mahomet; 
<D.  the  god  of  battlesi  or  to  the 
•ffoddess  of  reason*    An  important 
-£ssDn  vas  to  be  learnt  from  the 
^arrogance   dt    Boonaparte.      He 
^Buonaparte)  said  he  was  an  b- 
'stmment  in  the  hands  of  *provi- 
dBnce-^-dHi  euToy  of  Crod :  he  said 
.he  was  an  imtruineia:  in  the  hands 
H)f  providence^  to  restore  Switzer- 
land to  happiiiess»  and  to  elevate 
Italy  to  splendour  andimpoitancc ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Sberidan)  thought  he 
was  an  instrument  in  the. hands  of 
pinmdence»  to  make  die  £i^ish 
iove  dieir  Gonsdtudon  the  better; 
'4x>  clmg  to  it  with  more  fondness ; 
'to  hang  round  it  with  truer  tender* 
•fteas*^    Every  man  ielt*  when  he 
retara^  from  France,  diat  he  was 
.tjounxg  TTOdBi  a  dungeoUf  to  enjoy 
the  -li^t  and  life  of  Bridsh  inde- 
4Kndence.    Whatever  abuses  exist, 
we  should  sttll  look  widt  pride  and 
-pleasure  upon  the  substantial  bkss- 
•sngs  we  suU  enjoy.    Ho  believed 


too^'that  he  (Buonaparte)  was  an 
instrument  m  the  hands  df  provt* 
dende,  to  Inbke  us  more  liberal  in 
tmr  polhioal  difimnces,  and  to  ren- 
der us  determined,  with  one  hand 
and  heart,  to  oppose  any  aggres* 
sions  that  might  he  made  upon  us* 
If  that  a^gressio/kt  were  made,  his 
honourable  friend  wouldi  he  was 
sure,  agree  widi  htm,  that  we  ought 
to  meet  it  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
diese  i^nds;  that  wu  ought  to 
meet  it  with  a  conviction  of  the 
thxHh  of  this  assertion,  dUt  the 
country  which  had  adiieved  such 
greatness  had  no  retreat  in  litde- 
ness ;  that  if  we  could  be  content 
to^abandon  every  thing,  we  should 
find  no  safety  in  poverty,  no  secu* 
rity  in  abject  submission.  Fmally, 
that  we  ought  to  meet  it  with  a 
lized  determination  to  perish  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  country.     • 

Mr.  Cannmg,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable lengdi,  indulged  in  a 
forcible  philippic  against  ministers. 
He  entered  into  a  statement  of  par- 
ticulars, ,in  respect  of  which  he 
pronounced  them  deserving  of  se- 
vere censure.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  he  repelled  the  insinua- 
-tions,  that  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Pitt)  prompted  what  he  said, 
and  that  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  guided,  at 
a  distance,  in  Surety  and  uresponS- 
bility,  the  measures  of  government. 

He  was  followed  b^  Mr.  For, 
who  remarked,  relatrre  to  the 
establishment  of  thearmy-'^it  might 
be  considered,  whether  a  small  or  a 
great  army  be  best  suited  to  die 
defence  of  the  country.  He  found 
it  said,  that  as  formerly  alliances 
superseded  die  necessity  of  large 
estaUishments,  now,  having  no  al- 
liances, we  should  have  a  large 
army.  Now,  he  believed  the  ar- 
gument in  former  thnes  to  have 
been  directly  the  reverse.*  it  was 
D  on 
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on  aeeoitht  of  our  continental  al- 
liances that  a  standing  army  v^sLi 
iusd£e<L  But  how  cud  the  argu<- 
xnent  apply?  What  were  the  most 
glorious  ^jrars  in  which  this  country 
Had  been  engaged  fer  the  last  cen* 
tury  ?  They  were  those  that  are 
called  the  war  of  succession,  and 
the  seven  years  war.  Now  it  was 
certain  that,  previous  to  these  wars, 
our  peace  establishment  was  lower 
than  the  peace  establishment  pre*^ 
vious  to  other  wars  in  which  we 
were  less  successful.  But  it  might 
be  said  that  the  establishments  of 
France  were  then  proportionably 
low.  If  relative  proportion  were 
made  the  rule,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  apply  it  satisfactorily.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  power  of  France 
was  different  in  its  principle  from 
the  power  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
hence  arose  a  necessary  variation 
in  the  principle  of  our  offensive  and 
defensive  war.  It  was  not  a  ratio 
c{  30,  40,  or  60,000  men,  to  any 
given  number  in  France,  that  would 
enable  us  to  judge  when  our  es- 
tablishment was  adequate*  He 
proceeded  to  mention  the  power  oiF 
France.  Upon  this  subject,  he 
would  maintain  that  the  govern^ 
ment  of  France  was  less  in  a  situa^ 
tion,  than  ibrmerly,  to  make  any 
attempt  upon  this  country.  If  it 
were  by  invasions  that  we  were  to 
be  menaced;  and  if  it  were  against 
invasion  that  high  establishment 
was  intended ;  if  we  considered  the 
state  of  the  French  navy,  compared 
with  our  own,  we  must  see,  that 
for  this  species  of  attack  there 
could  not,  for  several  years  at  least, 
be  any  well^ounded  alarm.  It  was 
admitted  too,  that  the  case  of  8witi- 
zerland  did  not  form  an  aggression 
against  this  country.  Why  then 
sbould  it  be  an  argument  for  add- 
.  in^  20  or  30,000  men  to  our  esta- 
bUshment?  Instead  of  augmenting 


our  army  now,  fnight  not,  vpo^ 
the  old  foundation  of  our  army^  a« 
many  more  troops  be  added  in  a 
short  space,  as  any  emergency 
might  require  ?  Was  the  danger  of 
invasion  to  be  feared^  -Our  supe» 
riority  by  sea  was  unque$tionable» 
and  must  so  continue 'for  at  lease 
some  time.  The  French  then  must 
evade  our  fleet.  They  might  peiv 
haps  succeed  in  landing  an  army^ 
and  the  possession  of  Belgium  cer« 
tainly  gave  new  facilities.  But 
then,  if  an  army  were  landed,  all 
succour  would  be  cut  off,  and  the 
whole  must  be  either  taken  or  do^ 
stroyed.  Did  those  who  chose  to 
exaggerate  the  courage,  strengtht 
force,  genius,  or  desperation  orthe 
French  really  believe  that  there 
was  any  danger  of  sedng  the  trx« 
coloured  flag  flying  on  the  tower 
of  London  i  Was  it  possible  that 
a  people  so  numerous,  however 
dastardly  (and  he  thought  the 
people  of  England  as  brave  as  any 
nation  in  the  world),  could  be  suIk 
dued  by  40,000  mej^i,  the  greatest; 
number  that  could  be  conveyed 
over  to  this  country  in  the  relative 
state  of  the  navies  of  France  and 
England  ?  But  an  invasion,  though 
it  would  neither  destroy  our  laws, 
our  government,  nor  our  constitu* 
tion,  might  do  serious  mischief 
^^fae  confessed.  It  would  perhaps 
destroy  or  suspend  that  credit  and 
that  wealthy  of  which  some  gentle* 
men  spoke  so  contemptuously  in 
comparison  of  guns  and  bayonets. 
But  if  we  were  not  vulnerable  by 
invasion  of  the  soil  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  there  were  vulnerable  points 
in  our  situation..  Were  we  not 
vulnerable  through  our  finances? 
Might  not  die  French  think  that^o 
harass  this  country  by  expensive 
establishments ;  to  divert,  in  useless 
and  cumbrous  forces,  the  resources  ^ 
that  might  be  employed  in  accele., 
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n^g  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt;  was  no  very  nnsuccessful  way 
of  carrying  on  war  with  us  ?    It 
was  lately  said,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  disaffected;    hut  without  a- 
scribing  great  effects  to  the  union» 
nay,  unless  we  supposed  the  go- 
vernment   outrageously  bad,  uie 
f)eop{e  of  Ireland  must,  in  a  few 
years,  be  much  less  disaffected  than 
they  then  were.    Thus,  a  few  years 
of  peace  and  moderate  establish- 
ment would  enable  Us  to  throw  off 
a  considerable  part  of  that  debt, 
which  in  war  was  called  the  best 
ally  of  France ;  while  peace  woidd 
equally^  tend  to  fortify  us  in  Iiae- 
land,  a  point  where  it  was  evident 
we  now  were  vulnerable.     He  had 
aheady  remarked,  that  the  strength 
of  France  and  England  was  diffe- 
rent ;  their  offenave  and  defensive 
systems  were  different ;   the  credit 
<ff  this  country  was  a  main  jpring 
of  its  greatness  and  of  its  wealth. 
In  England,    the   destruction   of 
credit,  though  it  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country — for  we 
.  might  still  possess  men  and  arms- 
yet  would  spread  infinite  misery 
over  the  land.     Let  us  therefore 
ward  off  from  our  finances,  and 
from    our  credit,  every  danger ; 
'because,  though  not  fatal  to  our 
existence,   their  overthrow  would 
^e  fatal  to  cMir  well-being.     High 
«stafalidinients  would  form  no  se- 
<urity  against  the  danger  which 
had  been  held  out. to  us.      Wise 
economy  was  the  resoorcc  from 
which  we  should  draw  the  means 
of  defending  ourseh«s  against  every 
danger.  If  we  had  25,000  men  less, 
we  should  in  return,  in  a  short 
time,  have  25,000,000/.  more  to 
apply  to  our  defence,  and  to  enable 
<is  to  repel  any  aggression.      Hi- 
therlo  i^  had  argued  the  c}ue^on 


upon  the  ground  that  war  wa$  an 
event  whiob  we  might  expect  In  no 
very  distant  period;    but  he  did 
not  think  that  we  were  to  anticipate 
a  speedy  war-     The  question  of 
the  navy  establishment  had  been 
mixed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
army ;  and,  bethought,  strangely. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  you  must  have  a  large 
army  because    you  have  50,000 
seamen.    Now,  it  appeared  to  him» 
that  the  conclusiom  should  be  di- 
rectly the  reverse.      It  operated 
two  ways.   You  need  employ  fewer 
soldiers  for  your  defence,  said  he, 
because  you  have  augmented  your 
navy ;  and  the  additional  expense 
by  sea,  is  an  argument^  for  addi- 
tional economy  in  the  establishment 
of  land  forces.     He  then  alluded 
to  the  source  of  influehce  which 
the  army  afforded,  for  procuring 
a  general  support  to  tlie  measures 
of  administration.     The  naval  es*  , 
tablishment  was  less  liable  to  ob- 
jection on  ,thls    ground,  while  it 
afforded  all  the  security  we  could 
have  against  da,nger.    There  was 
another  view  of  the  subject: — if 
we  were  to  go  to  wai-  in  a  month 
or  two,  it  would  be  idle  to  reduce 
our  establishment.  He  could  judge 
of  ministers  only  from  their  words 
and  their  actions.     The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  if  he  rightly  un- 
derstood him,  said,  a  few  nights 
ago,  that  he  sam  no  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  at  present;  and 
the  secretary  at  wajv  to-day,  spoke 
out  distinctly,  candidly,  and  laud- 
ably.    As^o  philippics,  sure  we  * 
must  have  philippics  to  keep  up 
the  national  spirit.     He  "was  very 
willine  that  they  should  be  taken 
into  me  account  as  provision  for 
our  .security ;  but  he  hoped  that 
30,000  men  would,  in  lieu  of  them, 
be  deducted   fi:om  ovx  establish-  . 
ments. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  rose  to  explaiir. 
He  said,  that  a  British  amy  kept 
up  m  time  of  peace  was  certaizdj  a 
gi«at  evil ;  but  a  French  army  no- 
▼eriug  round  our  coasts  was  a  still 
greater.  His  honourable  friend 
had  said,  that  the  seizure  of  «Swit- 
zerland  was  no  reason  for  increas- 
ing our  military  establishment.  To 
that  he  would  answer  in  the  words 
of  Demosthenes;  who»  when  he 
was  urging  the  Athenians  to  de- 
clare war  against  Philip,  told 
them,  that  that  ambitious  monarch 
was  over-running  and  seizing  upon 
'every  small  state  immediately 
within  his  reach,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  noaking  himself  mauter 
of  Athens  and  its  territory. 

Mr.  Wihdham  combated  the  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Fox  in  favour  of 
low  establishments.  The  whole 
question  isiras,  he  said,  which,  in 
case  of  invasion,  would  be  the  best 
means  of  defending  the  country-^ 

•  die  troops  or  the  money  ?  Twenty 
thousand  men  were  far  better  than 
any  equivalent  sum  of  money  in 
our  pockets  for  such  a  purpose. 
Mtmey^  or  fnoneys  worth,  was  the 
question.    He  preferred  the  latter. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said  he  should  not  act  fairly  by  the 
committee,  if  he  did  not  candidly 
state,  that  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  circumstances 
had  occurred  diat  furnished  addi- 
tional arguments  for  isicreasing  the 
establishment  of  our  anny .  Taking 
then  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  larger  establish- 
•  ment.than  that  which  existed  at  for- 
mer periods,  and  adverting  to  the 
arguments  furnished  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
the  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred within  the  last  four  or  five 

*  months;  he  could  not  help  declaring 
to  the  committee,  it  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  him>  to  recommend 


the  fbirce  witidi  had  h&eA  mdvn} 
fyr }  and  he  shotdd  think  he  be* 
trayed  his  duty,  if  be  were  instiii.r 
mental  to  the  adoption  of  a  lets* 
As  to  the  finances  of  the  couittry^ 
he  had  the  satisfactioa  of  statiqgy 
that  such  was  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  revenue,  that  it  had  been 
more  productive  for  the  last  two  or 
three  quarters  than  ever  it  had 
been  known  %o  be,  and  afforded 
ample  means  of  providing  for  that 
increased  estabUsmnent  which  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  vindicated  the  pro- 
posed large  establishment,  which 
had  been  affirmed  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, on  the  ffround  of  its  neces-  * 
stty  only,.  He  tnen  adverted  to  his 
royal  highness  the  commander  in 
chief,  whom  he  highly  commended 
for  his  arrangements  relative  to  the 
army  establiuiment.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  for  regiments,  his 
royal  highness  had  not  adopted  the 
former  course,  of  giving  commis- 
sions to  new  candidates  who  offered 
themselves,  buthe  had  made  choice 
of  those  who  were  on  the  halfi^ny 
list.  The  efiect  of  this  judicioas 
system  was,  saving  the  country 
nearly  a  million  a-year.  In  die 
conclusion  of  hb  spmh,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exdMsquer  totally  dii- 
claimed  the  insinuation  Aat  Mr. 
Pitt  at  all  actuated  the  measures,  of 
government. 

The  secretary  at  war  rose 
in  explanation  of  what  had  been 
advanced  by  a  noUe  lord,  re- 
lative to  the  army  having  been  re- 
duced. He  asserted,  and  his  oaoUe 
fnend  could  vouch  for  the  fact» 
that  there  had  been  no  reduction 
whatever  of  die  British  infantry* 
That  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
the  cavalry,  he  admitted ;  but  there 
had  been  no  reduction  of  the  in> 
fantry,  except  with  respect  u>  inva- 
lidi,  and  those  who  had  been  ei^ 
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ntxi  for  limited  terrices. — ^The 
»;^on  ^  finaUy  pot,  and  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  report  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  the  9dx  of  December, 
m*en 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  expressed  Hit 
dissatisfiution  with  the  explanations 
given  by  ministers,  rdativ^  to  the 
necessttv  of  the  force  voted,  sind 
the  designed  employment  of  that 
force. 

Lord  Hawke;^ry  denied  that 
^ovemment  had  not  ^ven  st|fiScient 
documents  for  requiring  so  large 
an  establishmetit  as  the  present; 
and  insbced  that  every  information 
had  been  given  that  was  necessary. 
He  vindicated  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters from  the  charge  of  their  not 
having  fuQy  <Hseovered  the  general 
system  of  government.  He  also 
defended  the  system  of  continental 
alfiances  at  some,  length ;  com- 
mending, at  the  same  time,  the  un- 
^teviating  fidelity  of  Austria.  Let 
IIS,  said  he,  avt)id  the^^buse  of  die 
principle,  but  let  us  not  abandon 
ike  principle  itself.  He  defended 
^ie  proposed  establishment  on  prin* 
etiples  already  stated,  and  spoke  a 
few  wotds  on  the  subject  of  tlui 
animadversions  on  ministers. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  agreed  with 
Mr.  Grenville,  that  when,  in  an- 
swer to  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  to  that  unprecedented 
miHtary  establishment,  ministers 
stated  that  th^  imprededented  si- 
^Kition  of  the' country  called  for  it; 
Aey  ouglit  to  have  brought  down 
i§ome  covnmuntcation  nom  the 
tihrone,  as 'to  the  nature  of  that 
ritnatfon. '  Hehoweverliottcedthe 
tnconsistency  of  such  objection!,  as 
«oninir  from  such  a  (Quarter— ^om 
^ne  who  had  acted  t^th  the  late 
administration.  *' 
'  I>^.  Lawrence,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
UdefMe  kfigtb^  emdeisned  th^ 


system  u^n  ^^ch  ministers  acted} 
particularly  in  reducing  the  navy 
so  much  since  the  peace,  and  pro- 
posing to  keep  up  a  large  standing 
army,  though  the  former  force  was  • 
our  natural  defence,  and  the  latter 
was  ever  an  object  of  constitutional 
jealousy.  The  doctor  expressed 
an  anxious  dmre  to  have  an  ex* 
pUnation  of  what  ideas  were  mesiht 
to  be  attached  to  national  insults 
and  hostile  aggression.  *  He  then 
examined,  in  detail,  the  several 
cases  of  complaint  against  France: 
—die  German  indemnhies-^wJt* 
£erland — ^Holland.  After  dwelling 
at  length  on  these  topics,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  tihe  ^ 
treatment  which  captain  D^Au- 
vergne  had  experienced  in  Paris, 
in  consequence  of  orders  issued 
by  the  French  government.  What 
he  meant  to  state,  he  did  not  pre^ 
tend  to  state  on  autiioritv*  He  wat 
compelled  to  speak  on  tne  grounds 
of  public  notoriety,  when  he  m&s^ 
tioned  that  this  respectable  officer^ 
even  under  the  protection  of  a  Bri^* 
tidi  commission  and  a  regtilar 
passport,  had  been  arrested,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  subjected  to 
hicefrogatories  of  the  most  insulting 
kind*  Such  ^^ras  th^  account  gtVen 
by  puUic  report;  and  he  would 
ask  wliether  any  thing  could  bt 
reckoned  an  attack  on  our  natioisd 
honour,  if  such  an  outrage  did  not 
come  under  that  descripuon?  Ther* 
was  another  topic  on  which  he 
descanted  at  some  length.  Ht 
took  occasion  to  allude  to  a  pros» 
cation  then  instltoted  against  a 
foreigner  (Mr.  Peltier,  author  df 
L^Ambigu)  for  a  supposed  Ubci 
on  the  French  govemmiiit*  He 
did  not  mean  to  give  any  ofitaok 
against  the  propriety  of  such  apN^ 
secution,  but  li^^as  very  potntfed  on 
ftfticles  which  had  appte^d  in  the 
FMich  official  JQiii^mi  fiaUiaiitf 
D9 
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unbecoming'  alluisiona^  and  very 
Indecent  reflections  on  the'  charac- 
ter of  our  sovereign. 

The.  ehancellor  of  the  exchequer 
vindicated  himself  and  friends  from 
the  charge,  that  they  had  compro- 
mised the  dignity,  and  tarnished 
the  honour,  of  the  empire— which 
seemed  to  be  urged  constantly  as 
^e  systematic  opinion  of  the 
learned  member  (Dr.  Lawrence) 
and  his  friends,  on  every  occasion. 
He  denied  that  the  stipulations  for 
indemnity  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  been  abandoned,  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  He  then  noticed  the 
prosecution  commenced  against  the 
publisher  of  a  libel  against  the 
first  consul  of  France.  Though 
the  British  government  were  cer- 
tainly not  responsible  for  the  publi- 
cation which  contained  that  libel; 
he  conceived  the  first  consul  was 
entitled,  by  the  justice  of  the  coun- 
try* to  reparation  as  well  as  every 
ouier  person  in  such  a  case.  The 
honourable  gentleman  next  advert- 
ed to  the  affair  of  captain  D'Au- 
vergne.  The  conduct  which  took 
place  towards  that  gentleman,  un- 
der the  police  of  France,  surely 
could  not  implicate  the  government 
of  this  country.  The  moment  his 
situation  was  made  known  to  his 
majesty's  minister  at  Paris,  a  de- 
mand was  immediately  made  to 
the  French  govTemment  for  his  re*, 
lease,  which  was  instantly  obtained. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  very  spirited  terms, 
alluded  to  the  representation  given 
hf  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  the  treatii^ent 
.which  had  been  experienced  by  a 
British  officer,  from  the  French 
^evemaient.  Admitting  this  re- 
jiresentation  to  be  correct,  and  al- 
jowux^  that  »  remonstrance  had 
^een  ma3e  on>the  subject  by  mmis- 
Ier9»  without  obt^ning  satisfaction ; 
be  bad  not  the  smalfest  hesitation 
jmmjingp  agreeaUy  ta  the  ideas  of 


national  hohonr  he  had  ofterf  hadC 
occasion  to  express,  that  he  should 
reckon  this  an  insult  of  such  .mag-> 
nitude,  a^  to  form  a  very  legitimate 
ground  of  renewing  hostilities.  If 
captain  D'Auvergne  had  been  ac- 
tually arrested  without  tiie  smallest 
pretext,  thrown  into  z  dungeotif 
and  subjected  to  insultin|r  interro- 
gatories,  as  had  been  <&$cribed; 
or,  if  the  French  govenmient  re- 
fused to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
honour  of  the  country,  wtnnided  m 
the  person  of  a  Briti^  officer  { this^ 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  ten 
tho\isand  times  more  justifiable 
ground  of  war,  than  any  thing 
draWn  from  the  conduct  or  France 
in  the  system  of  German  indeJnnL-* 
ties,  in  the  invasion  of  Switzerland^ 
or  any  other  act  of  usurpation  on  ~ 
the  continent. 

Lord  Castlereagh's  opinion  dif^ 
fered  from  the  two  extremes  which 
had  appeared  in  the  debate.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Fox  imder-rated 
the  Ganger  of  the  country ;  and 
that  Mr.  wmdham  over-rated  it. 
The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr* 
Fox)  thought  tlwit  our  mihtaxy 
establishment  might  be  lower,  smce 
the  navy  of  this  country  was  so 
'  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  Ea- 
rope.  He  did  not  think  that  a 
mode  of  defence  on  which  the 
country  ought  entirely  to  rely. 
To  show  that  an  invasion  might  take 
place,  notwithstanding  the  supe* 
rionty  of  our  navy,  he  instanced 
the  arrival  of  the  French  expedi* 
tion  in  Bantry  bay,  when  the 
landing  was  prevented  only  by  a 
storm.  He  blamed  the  practice  of 
deprecating  continental  alliaAces* 
He  did  not  think  that  any  of  the 
transactions  of  the  French  goyenw 
ment,  since  the  treaty  of  Amlenv 
should  form  a  ^I'ound  of  Wat.—* 
Witii  tegard  to  me  situation  cf  the 
prince  of  Orange,  an  indenaiitf 
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\jA  been  assi^^ned  to  him  in  the 
Gtrmah  empire^  by  the  general 
plan*  Captain  D'Auvergne  vras  a 
jirivate  traveller  in  France;  and  if 
Be  were  let  at  liberty  upon  the  ap 
plication  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
ittdress  was  given.  The  occasions 
of  irritation  between  ^ovemmenu 
woold  be  multiplied,  if  the  trans« 
actions  of  the  police  were  to  be  re- 
rarded  in  the  Ught  his  honourable 
friend  wi&ed  chey  should  be. 
This  case  was  tery  diffi^rent  from 
that  which  occurred  at  Lisbon. 
There  the  insult  was  given  to 
British  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  The  reparation  re- 
quired in  the  latter  instance  was 
necessarily  very  different  from  the 
former* 

Several  odier  members  spoke  on 
this  occasion*  Mr.  Banks  opposed 
tlie  measure.  Mr.  Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Calcraft  each  said  a  few 
words;  and  the  following  gentlfr^ 
men  spoke  in  favour  of  the  esta- 
blishment.: senerali  Maitland  ai\d 
Tarkton,  ^&,  Arcbdale,  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  Sir  James  Pulteney,  and 
Mr.  L  H.  Browne.  The  report 
was  also. agreed  to. 
.  In  a  committee  of  supply,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  tbe  chan* 
cdlor  of  the  exchequer  rose,  and 
entered  mto  a  view  of  the  financial 
ndiation  of  the  country.  Before 
he  entered  into  those  statements  of 
which  he  had  ^iven  notice^  he  was 
desirous  of  laymg  before  the  com<« 
mittee  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
requttted  their  attention  to  two 
ponxts  2 — 1st,  he  had  apprised  the 
house  of  his  intention  to  propose 
that  the  sum  of  four  millions  be 
voted  as  the  growing  produce  of 
the  consoUdated  fundV— 2d,  he  had 
also  stated  it  as  hislntention  to  en- 
ter into  a  view  of  the  financial  si- 
^tnation  of  the  countryt  as  far  as  it 


could  be  described  and  stated  at 
die  present  period  of  the  year.  As 
to  tne  first  of  these  points,  he. ob- 
served, that  in  consequence  of  die 
rajpid  increase  of  the  revenue,  and 
of^our  having  a  larger  sum  in  the 
exchequer  than  that  for  whdch  cre*r 
dit  had  been  taken,  government 
was  unable  to  apply  that  redun- 
dancy to  the  public  service,  with- 
out me  authority  of  that  house* 
In  the  last  session  of  parliament 
he  took  credit  for  the  sum  of 
4,500,000/*  as  the  growing  pro- 
duce of  the  consolioated  fund  to 
the  5th  of  April  J  803.  On  the 
5th  of  October  1802*  cnly  two 
quarters  from  the  5th  of  April*  the 
sum  of  3,800,000/.' was  actually 
realised:  if,  therefore,  he  had  a1>i 
stained  from  demanding,  as  soon 
as  ^possible,  the  authority  .of  the 
house  for  applying  to  the  public 
service  this  surplus,  tlie  effect  would. 
have  been  that  that  swni  would 
have  lain  dead  in  the  exchequer.-^^ 
The  reason  for  the  second  paft  of 
the  notice  he  had  given  was,  Uiat 
as  th^  house  had  already  voted  a 
large  part  of  the  supplies  of  the 
year,  it  could  not  but  be  material 
and  desirable  to  them  to  have  such 
information  laid  before  them  as 
would  enable  them  to  .know  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  such 
supplies  were  to  be  raised*  It  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  before  the  recess,  the 
resolution  founded  upon  the  grow- 
ing produce  of  the  consohdated 
fundy  and  the  statement  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country, 
as  fiu*  as  it  was  in  his  power  at  pre- 
sent 

Befot%  he  adverted  to  the  sup- 
plies of  the  present  year,,  and  to 
the  ways    and  means  of  raising 
those  supplies^  he.  must  ask  per- 
ls) 4  mission 
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aiLSson^f  1^  committee  to  advert 
to  the  financial  measures  of  die 
year  1808.  It  would  be  recollect- 
ed|  that  m  the  last  session  of  par- 
Itament  arraneements  were  inade 
for  an  additional  capital  of 
S7fi00fi00l.,  56,000,000/.  of  which 
was  the  amount  of  the  sum  for 
which  the  income  tax  had  been 
mortgaged:  the  amount  of  the 
loan  was  to  be  added,  and  the  ex* 
chequer  bills  funded  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  last  session, 
making  the  whole  a  capital  of 
979000,000/.  For  that  sum  an  in« 
terest  of  3,100,000/.  was  to  be 
provided.  But  the  taxes  proposed 
for  that  purpose  were  confidently 
expected  to  produce  much  beyond 
the  interest  of  that  addition  to  the 
funded  debt.  Those  expectations 
were  much  more  than  fulfiUed. 

He  stated  that  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  proposed  last  year  would 
not  be  less  than  4,000,000/.  In 
the  first  qtuuter  in  which  they  were 
productive— he  meant  here  to 
speak  only  of  the  malt  and  beer 
tax,  and  tax  on  shipping — ^the  pro- 
duce was  920,000/.  ,  In  that  quar^ 
ter  no  proportion  was  received  of 
the  tax  upon  houses  and  windows, 
the  amount  of  which  he  stated  at 
],000y000/.  He  might  therefore 
^rly  add  the  sum  of  250^000/., 
the  fourth  part  of  that  million,  to 
the  amount  alreacfy  received  upon 
the  beer  and  shipping  tax;  tnus 
making  the  receipt  or  the  whole 
quarter  1,170,000/. 

On  a  former  day,  he  had  stated 
that  ike  •  eflect  c^  the  provision, 
made  for  the  public  service  last 
year,  was  to  enable  ^overniQent  to 
reduce  the  outstandmg  debt,  and 
to  takeout  of  the  market  eighteen 
milKons.  That  sum  had  been  re- 
deemed in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  also  aSorded  him  considerable 


ntisfactiMt  to  stale  thai  the  gtanai 
of  the  last  year,  with  the  exceptmi 
of  the  credit  taken  for  armv  ex* 
traordinaries,  would  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  all  the  services 
o^the  year.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  there  would  be  an  excess  on  the 
sum  voted  for  army  extraordina«' 
ries,  amoundsvg  to  a  mQlion ;  but 
this  excess  was  te  be  accounted  for 
from  the  continuance  of.  the  army 
on  foreign  stations :  yet  the  whole 
amount  of  the  armv  estraordina* 
ries  was  not  more  tqan  half  what 
it  had  been  of  late  years  $  and  the 
system  of  economy  introduced  into 
the  naval  department,  and  the  re- 
duction of  me  navy  6dA  from  nine 
millions  to  four  miUioas  and  ahalf^ 
might  be  fairly  set  off  against  that 
excess  in  the  arsny,  Tlie  unfunded 
debt  at  the  commencement  of  last 
session  was  S7»377,360/.  It  was 
now,  not  takinff  into  the  account 
the  exchequer  oills  authorised  to 
be  issued,  19,580^0001.,  induding 
the  4,500,000/.  as  the  amount  o£ 
the  navy  debtr  When  he  staeed 
this  as  the  amount  of  the  navy 
debt,  he  did  not  pretend  to  hie 
Guite  accurate ;  it  was  made  up 
from  positive  accounts  to  Michael- 
mas, and  was  carried  on  upon  cati* 
mates  to  Christmas.  The  onfiind*^ 
ed  debt  consisted  of  fifteen  mil* 
Kons  in  exchequer  bills,  900,000/* 
land  and  malt,  and  the  three  nuk 
Hons  for  which  no  interest  was. 
paid,  being  the  advance  made  by 
the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  its 
charter.  Thus  the  money  market 
had  not  been  embarrassed  to  diat 
amount.  In  the  year  1795  the  ex« 
chequer  bills  outstandmg  were  ' 
9,478/)00/.,  tliey  were  now  under, 
itwelve  milKoos*  There  was  at 
present  no  deficiency  upon  the  land 
and  malt,  which  was  not  defrayed 
by  the  outstanding  arrears.    Ha 

then 
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thca  proceeded  to  die  statement  cf   sb  &r  as  it  was  ialiu  power  t9  state! 
thesupplie^y  and  ways  and  means,    them, 
for  the  service  of  ilie  current  year. 


I  SVPFLIIS. 

Na^y.*— ^OyOOO  men,  at  7h  per  man,  per 
month  .  *  . 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary    . 


JSimj 


Eztraordinanes,    inctedii^    surphis 
eKtraordinariesissoedml802    - 


^4,550,000 

1,218,238 

901,140 

5,500,000 

2,000,000 


^669,379 


Ordnanco  •  » 

Core  bounties  • 

Miscellaneons-^Enghmd  1 
I>ittt>— *Ireknd  -  J 
Iiisb  pemanient  grants  • 

AsxMBt  of  jomt  charge 


7,500,00a 

787,947 
524,57^ 

1,000,000 

363,339 

^16,84^237 


evglavd's  separate   charges. 
TopB7offexcheimerbaisonaids,1801        .      2,761,000 
Jmxh  ditto,  on  aids,  1803  (bank)  -  1,500,000 

Repayment  to  In<Ha  company        -  •  .       1,000,000 

Igteicst  on  exchequer  bius,  and  discount,  &c.  600,000 

KBdactaoa  of  nationalUebt  •  «  100^000 


Total  supplies 
TivD  serenteendis  of  the  above  smn  of  «^1 6,845,237 

were  to  be  contributed  by  Ireland         •  1,961,793 

Add  fbr  Iieknd  two  seventeenths  of  ^1,200,401 

for  civil  list  and  other  chaiges  on  the  consoli* 


5,981,00a 
^2^82^237: 


dated  fond,  not  relating  to  the  public  debt 
On  account  of  Irelajid 

On  account  of  England 

WATS  AHD   KSANt. 

<La&d  and  malt  *  • 

SmfaM  consolidated  fund 
Eraieqaer  bills  on  aidj^  1804 
imxuj  •  .  « 


141,223 


9,123,015 


^20,708,227 


2,750,000 

-6,500^000 

11,000,000 

500,000 

^2%75q,00Qr 


JtrimTttrr 


8» 
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Bftimatf  ijt  exchequer  bills  otttfltanding  en  the 

31st  December  1802  ....  .  l^lSOfiO§ 

Tobefiiaded        .  .  «  .        .f7,O0CM)0O 

To  be  paid  off  -  .  •  .        4,^1,000 

11,28I,0M 

■•r,  'it 


Proposed  to  be  issaed  on  aids»  1804 


The  supplies  fof  the  cnrrent 
year  were  partly  of  a  temporary 
^ture,  and  such  as  gentlemen 
Would  see  constituted  charges  that 
tould  not  be  expected  to  occur  in 
&;ure  years:  he  meant  the  com 
bounties  524',5?S/.,  the  exchequer 
biUs  of  1801,  2,781,0002.,  due  to 
the  bank  1,500,000/.,  the  residue 
of  the  three  millions,  which  he 
should  propose,  by  a  resolution  on 
Monday  next,  to  cUscharge.'  There 
was  also  a  x^ayment  to  be  made 
to  the  East-India  company,  on 
account  of  advances  in  India  to 
the  army  and  navy.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  there  was  a  demand 
4lgaihst  the  puUic,  ifbr  those  ad- 
rances,  of  one  million;  perhaps 
iKlore,  he  feared  not  less.  Those . 
sums  made  together  the  sum  of 
6j605f57Sl.  '  Ills  reason  for  noti- 
cing these  occasional  charges  was, 
that  he  thbfight  he  expressed  the 
flense  of  th^  house  and  of  the 
Aiintry  when^ie  said  that  effectual 
provision  oueht  to  be  made  for  the 
tiennanent  charges — diat  they  must 
be  provided  out  of  a  permanent 
fund — ^that  we  must  not  compro- 
mise our  security,  by  reducing  our 
expenditure  to  our  revenue,  but  ra- 
ther raise  our  revenue  to  the  exi- 
l^encies  of  our  expenditure.  He 
Sbould,  dierefore,  not  be  doing 
what  he  conoeived  to  be  his  duty, 
if  he  did  not  ask  that  house  to 
make  up  its  mind  to  considerable 
-artdttioMto  the  permanent  charges 


2,899,d0(> 
^  «         lt,O00,000 

*  ff 

«<^  13,899,000 

of  the  country.  He  trusted  also 
that  no  financial  operation  would 
be  necessary  that  year,  beyond 
that  which  would  be  called  for  by 
the  necessity  of  preventing  a  ghic 
of  exchequer  bills  in  the  market* 

The  object  of  the  motion,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  was  to 
take  credit  for  the  growing  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  to  thcf 
amount  of  4/XX),000/.  riis  rea* 
sons  for  doing  so  were  shortly 
these.  On  the  10th  of  October 
1802^  the  surplus  in  the  three  qaaxw 
ters  was  5,580,000/.  To  this  hb 
had  a  right  to  add  -the  bounties  on 
com  for  half,  a  year,  a  charge  not 
likely  to  occur  agun,  441,000^. 
To  this  he  must  add  two  quarters 
of  the  taxes  imposed  last  session,  - 
and  not  included  in  that  sum.  The 
produce  was  Hkely  to  exceed  very 
considerably  the  four  millions  he 
stated  it  at;  but  he  would  not 
estimate  the  two  quarters  at  mean 
than  two  millions.  From  that  to- 
tal he  must  deduct  the  sum  of 
251,000/.  received. on  account  of 
die  income  ux.  These  sums  pro- 
duced a  total  of  7,658,000/.  Tbe 
produce  of  the  three  quavtert  it 
might  be  candid  to  take  at 
SfiB^fiOOL ;  adding  to  this  a  third 
for  the  year,  the  total  gro^raiig 
produce  cf  the  consolidated^nS 
would  be  7»845,000/.  But  the 
committee  would  observe  that  he 
had  only  uken  creditfbr  6,500,00QL 
They  would  observe  also,. in  the 
resolotioB 
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i«^oluti<tn  he  should  submit  to 
them,  that  he  only  asked  them 
to  vote  the  sum  of  four  millions^ 
which-ivvas  only  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  more  than  was  ac- 
tually realised  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober* His  wish  in  not  proposing 
to  TOte  more  than  four  millions  was^ 
tt>  wait  till  the  5th  of  April  next, 
when  we  should  be  enabled  to  make 
the  addition  to  that  sum  upon 
sorer  grounds.  Progressive  as  the 
increase  in  the  prepuce  of  our 
taxes  had  been,  the  produce  of 
the  present  year  greatly,  exceeded 
any  year  that  ever  was  known. 
The  largest  amount  was  that  of 
the  year  1792:  the  growing  pro- 
duce of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
ia  that  year  4^310,000/.— that  was- 
the  largest  year.  The  estimate  of 
^tkt  produce  of  the  present  year 
was  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
the  year.  1792. 

It  would  appear  from  a  paper 
on  the  t$ible,  that  the  produce  of 
^be  permanent  taxes  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  10th  of  October 
1802,  was,  of 

Old  taxes  .        <^  13,853,724. 

To  this  we  must  add 

the  com  bounties         1,660,000 


Total  of  produce  of  old 

taxes  -  15,4S3,724 

Mew  permanent  taxes    1 1 ,345,364 

Grand  total    «£*86,$29,068 

The  produce  of  the  old  permap 
'siMit  taxes  m  the  year  was  larger 
tiian  ever  was  known*  with  the 
>zception  of  the  year  1799,  when 
"tibey  produced  15|?00,000/. ;  but 
^t^was  to  be  remarked  that  during 
^  quarter  of  a  year,  ending  in 
October  1802,  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  revenue  was  unpro* 
doctive;  that  the  disdUeries  were 
tttfpped.    It  might  fatiiy  therefore 


be  s^d,  that  if  they  had1>een  ffpcrtp 
the  produce  of  the  old  taxes  would 
have  much  acceded  the  produce 
of  the  year  1799.  This  statement 
with  reference  to  the  last  year, 
mu(tt,  he  was  sure,  be  satisfactory; 
it  must  be  equally  so  widi  respect 
to  the  -present  year ;  and  it'  we 
chose  to  look  forward,  we  might 
look  forward  witli  greater  satisfac- 
tion.^ We  had  seen  that  the  reve- 
nue had  largely  and  progressiv«ly 
increased.  He  did  therefore,  nor- 
withstanding  the  predictions  tliat 
had  been  made  with  ihich  confi- 
dence, venture  to  look  forward 
himself,  and  to  call  upon  the  house 
to  look  forward,  with  confidence 
and  satisfaction,  to  what  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  produce  of  our 
taxes  in  future  years. 

It  had  not  been  possible  to  make 
up  an  exact  account  of  our  exports 
and  imports  during  the  last  year, 
but  he  would  state  the  result  of  the 
best  information  he  had  been  able 
te  obtain  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peared upon  sundry  articles  of  im- 
ports' in  the  year  1801,  that  the 
amount  of  imports  was  7,642,751/. 
The  amount  m  the  year  1802  was 
6>123,723/.,  a  diminution  beyond 
the  preceding  year ;  but  it  would 
be  recollected  that  during  the  for- 
mer of  these  periods,  there  were 
very  great  imports  of  grain,  which 
swelled  the  amount  of  that  year. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  official 
value  of  the  imports  ending  the 
10th  of  October  1801,  was 
15,535,527/. ;  yet  the  official  value 
of  the  imports  in  the  year  ending 
the  10th  of  October  1802,  was 
15,664,685/.  The  point  upon 
which  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  most  anxiously 
fixed,  would  be  the  amount  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  exported.  The 
real  value  of  them,  not  of  all,  but 
of  all  of  which  an  account  could 
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be  odcanieJFt  waf  tn  the  quarter 
ending  the  10th  of  October  1801, 
6,812,825£»  In  the  quartet- ending 
the  lOdi  of  October  180%  the  va- 
lue was  7,335385i.  The  official 
Taliie  of  the  idiole  exports  for  tfie 
year  1801,  was  2*,i78,000t  The 
official  vahie  for  the  year  1803, 
was  279897,d97i«f  an  increase  of 
near^  8,000,0001.  He  was  JBstt* 
fied  in  stating,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  exports  with  former  years, 
fhat  the  actual  excess  of  real  valne 
exported  was  not  less  than  ei^t 
millions.  The  amocmt  of  die  last 
year  was  forty-two  millions:  the 
amount  In  the  present  year  would 
not  be  less  than  fifty  millions. 

Some  gentlemen  had  alluded  to 
the  interest  of  the  shipping  trade 
and  of  navigation.  He  was  not 
able  to  state,  at  present,  the  actual 
amount  of  the  tonnage  imported 
and  exported.  He  should  be  ena- 
bled however  to  lay  such  an  ac- 
count, to  the  5th  of  January  1808, 
before  the  house,  after  the  ^recess. 
He  had,  at  present,  an  account  of 
the  number  of  British  and  foreign 
vessels  from  the  10th  of  October 
1801,  to  October  10th  1809.  In 
the  first  year,  to  October  10th 
1801,  there  were  entered  inwards, 
in  the  port  of  London,  1762  ships; 
the  amount  of  die  tonnage  was 
418,681  tons.  In  the  year  ending 
October  10th  1802,  there  were  en- 
tered 24S9  ships,  and  the  tonnage 
was  574«,700  tons :  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  first  of  these 
periods  was  28,096 — ^in  the  last 
period,  88,743.  He  did,  there- 
fore,  conceive  that  he  was  fully 
justified  in  forming  that  opinion 
which  he  expressed  on  a  former 
day,  that  the  shipping  and  naviga- 
tion interest  had  not  suffered  since 
the  peace.  (A  quetiion  W€u  whit-- 
perta  io  Mr.  Addition  fivm  the  op- 
fcmtc  tide  qf  tl^  house.)    Aja  bo* 


novraUe  member  on  the  other  mdt' 
asked  hint  whether  he  was  speaking 
of  Bridih 'ships.  He  was  obliged 
to  him  for  the  question;  for  it 
enabled  him  to  say  that  he  was 
speaking  of  British  ships  alone. 

He  then  pmceeded  to  state  the 
number  of  foreign  ships  entered 
inwards:  die  number  in^  the  year 
endmg  the  10th  of  October  IWW 
was  8385 ;  in  th^  year  ending  the' 
lOth  of  October  1802,  1549 ;  die 
tonnage  in  the  first  period  wa*' 
452,677  tons;  in  me  second, 
214,112  tons.  Of  Bridsh  ditpa 
cleared  outwai-ds,  the  number  was, 
in  the  year  ending  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober 1801,  from  the  port  Of  Lon- 
don 1881 ;  in  the  year  ending  the 
10th  of  October  1802,  1983.  The 
amount  of  the  tonnage  in  the  first 
of  these  periods  was  850,684,  aMd 
the  number  of  seamen  em^fti 
24,070.  The  amount  of  the  ton-' 
nage  iili  the  second  period  was 
419,06?^  and  the  number  of'seai 
men  employed  28,1 12.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  ^ips  cleated  out- 
wards, for  mose  twO  years,  was^ 
nearly  in  the  same  proportidiu 
The  number  in  the  first  year  waiT 
8881 ;  in  the  second  year  it  was 
reduced  to  1688.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  it  was  impotssible  ftif-^ 
him  to  add  any  thing  to  what  he 
had  stated  to  the  commiteee.  H^ 
would  not  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  tmpresfton  v^tdh  arose  from 
the  statement  of  plain  and  incon* 
trovertible  facts. 

The  honourable  gentl«naii  fff*« 
adverted  to  the  linking  Itrnd,  Iha 
great  sotu-ce  of  the  preservation  fHf 
our  finances,  and  the  means  fw 
the  liquidation  of  the  >  naekmal 
debt.  At  the  Establishment  of 
this  fahd,  soon  after  the  cdnclu* 
sion  of  the  war  in  1T8S,  th# 
amount  oi  the  funded  debt  of 
the   oouncry  him   248,000^0001' t 
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.|)ie  n^eans  for  its  d&dmrge  vnxe 
fts  1-S8th ;  the  charge  (o(t  iaterest 
ten  ijullions,  and  the  mcBiis  l*10th. 
At  pf  esent,   such   had  been  the 
operation  of  the  system  9  when  the 
.  charge  was  eighteen  millionsy  we 
had  a  sum  of  six  millions,  consti* 
.  tuting  not  a  tenth*  but  a  third  of 
.the  whole*    In  diis   year^  there- 
foce*  condnaed  he,  yoa  have  six 
.millioBs  liberated  for  embarking  in 
.  new  eaterpfisesy  for  exploring  new 
;  soarees  ot  prosperity,  and'  extend- 
ii^  the  okL    But  was  it  confiiyed 
^to.the  present  year  i    No;  there 
.were  six  millions  let  loose  every 
.  year^  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
.our    commerce,    extending    our 
.trade,  encouraging  our  manufac- 
tures, improving  our  agriculture, 
and  difiusing  itself  in  a  thousand 
.ehannels,  through  the  whole  body 
:^  the  country,   invigorating  its 
strength,  improving  its  resources, 
and  adding  to  its  prosperity* 
.  Mr.  A<&ngton  mentioned  also 
the  increasing  prosf>erity  of  Ire- 
land, which  ne  attr^uced  to  the 
.onion.     In  August  last  there  was 
a  di&rence  of  920,000/.,  being  an 
excess  of  revenue  beyond  that  of 
any  preceding  year.    It  had  been 
doubted    whether    our    finances 
.  would  be  equal  to  the  expenses  of 
our  establishment ;  but  it  yna  to 
he  considered  that  the  establish- 
ment in  question  was  that  of  1783, 
which  was  not  liable  to  an  increase, 
but,  on  the  contrary^  mxsht  admit 
of  many  circunEtstances  m  diminu- 
tion.   He  (Mr«  Addington)  had 
not,  however,  stated  that  our  re- 
.  venues  were  adequate  to  such  an 
establishment,    but  that  an  esta^ 
blishment  very  itttle  short  of  it 
might  be  kept  %p  out  of  the  exists 
ing  revenues  of  the  country,  sup- 
'  posing  it  to  increase  in  the  same 
m)port]on  as  it  had  done  last  year. 
The  xeason  why.  he  stated  tlic  ade- 


quacy of  our  means  to  our  esta- 
blishment, was  this:  it  was  intend- 
ed to  reduce  one  p$ut  of  it  as  soon 
as  the  whole  force  should  he  raised* 
The  part  so  intended  to  be  reduced 
consisted  of  the  out-pensioners  em- 
prayed;  in  garrisons;  a  measure 
whichiiqghtbe  effected  withoutany 
diminution  of  o^rreal  strength, 
because  this  for^e  m^t  be  easi* 
ly  re*assembledt  if  om:i^nstances 
should  render  it  expedient.  He 
supposed  that  there  would  be  a  re- 
dttction^  in  such  case,  of  out  ex« 
peufl^  of  one.  million.  He  esti- 
mated the  ordnance  at  778,000/. 
beii^  higher  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  preceding  j^riod,  except  d«^ 
ting,  the  late  -War.  He  estimated 
t)ie  miscellaneous  services  at 
1,000,000/.,  and  the  supposed  num- 
ber of  sailors  double  of  what  it 
was  at  any  other  period  of  peace. 
Under  all  these  circumsunces,  tlie 
joint  contribution  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would  be  I2fi00,000l. 
Deducting   then  2-17ths  for  Ire- 

1^4  .  1,356,000 

Dedoctingalso  the2-]  7ths 

which  me  had  to  pay  oa     > 

the    1,200,000/.    civil 

list  *  -  141,000 

There  would  remain  for 

the    contribution    of 

Great  Britain  10,503,000 


Now  to  make  good  the 
sum,  he  took  land  and        % 

.    malt         .         -         2,750,000 

The  growing  produce  of 
the  consohdatcd  fund  79840,000 

Lot^ry         •  -        500,000 


Making,  in  the  whole,  a 

siun  of         -  11,090,000 

And  leaving  an  excess  of  nearly 
five  millions  beyond  the  estimate 
for  England,  without  including 
the  Indian  contiibutiou,.  which  he 
took  at  500,000/.,  and  supposii^ 
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the  nnmbcr  of  sailors  to  be  double 
of  that  kept  up  in  any  former  year 
of  peace.  The  chancellor  of  die 
exchequer  concluded  by  moving, 
**  that,  towards  raising  the  supplies, 
therebeCTantedasumof4-,000,000f. 
out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1808/' 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  resolutions  also  on  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  were  agreed 
to. 

.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  moved,  that  the  following 
«ums  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
▼iz.  1,500,000/.  of  exchequer  bills ; 
5124,000f.'  paid  for  com  bounties, 
up  to  the  5th  of  October  1809; 
S5,000/.  to  make  good  bills  drawn 
for  the  colony  of  South  Wales; 
191,584/.  175.  6d.  for  the  suffering 
clercy  of  France,  the  American 
loyalists,  and  the  St.  Domingo  suf- 
ferers. Also  a  variety  of  smaU  sums 
psud  to  the  different  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
pursuant  to  addresses  of  that  house 
to  his  majesty,  and  which  were  not 
as  yet  made  good  by  parliament. 

Mr.  Stephens  movod  the  sum  of 
1,^8,000/.  for  the  ordinaries  of  the 
navy;  also  the  ^um  of  901,114/. 
for  building  and  repairing  ships. 
These  motions  were  severally 
agreed  to. 

In  the  committee  on  the  16th 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved,  that  the  sum  of  15,000/. 
Os.  6(/.  should  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  make  good  advances  from 
the  civil  list,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  house,  and  which 
had  not  1)een  made  good  by  par- 
liament. The  object  of  this  mo- 
tion was  to  carry  into  effect  the 
proceedings  of  die  house  in  the  last 
and  preceding  sessions.  Agreed  to. 

The  house  having  again  resolv- 
.ed  into  the  committee  of  supply, 


on  the  3d  of  March ;  the  dum- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  called  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  army 
^extraordinaries.  He  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  the  recoDection  of 
members  that  during  the  Ust  scs- 
sion  the  sum  of  600,000/.  had  been 
voted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  tht$ 
branch  of  the  public  service,  whidi 
had  been  succeeded  by  another 
vote  to  the  amount  of  a  millioiu 
At  that  time  he  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  apprise  the  house,  that  a 
further  sura  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  necessary;  and  what  he  had 
then  anticipated  was  now  found 
to  be  corrects  A  very  consider* 
able  tUiprease  had  now  been  ascer- 
tained to  have  accrued.  This  in- 
crease, he  had  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, was  to  the  amount  of 
1,032,151/.  He,  therefore,  con* 
eluded  with  moving,  that  this  sum 
expended  from  the  25tfi  of  Decern* 
ber  1801  to  the  24th  of  December 
1802,  and  not  yet  provided  for  by 
parliament,  should  be  then  granted 
to  his  majesty  for  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  The  resolution  was 
carried. 

On  the  23d  of  the  same  months 
in  the  committee,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  after  having  made 
an  order  that  certain  accounts  re* 
lating  to  the  disposition  of  grants 
to  Great  Britain,  presented  on  the 
23d  of  February^  be  referred  to 
the  said  committee,  moved  the 
sum  of  990,000/.,  of  which,  a  sum 
of  868,923/.  was  to  pay  the  interest 
on  exchequer  bills,  which  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  instalments  of 
the  late  loan.  This  interest  had  been 
greater  than  had  been  at  first  csti- 
mated,bccause  instalments  were  not 
paid  in  at  the  time  expected,  and 
consequently  theexchequerbills  con- 
tinued a  longer  time  outstanding. 
He  then  moved  the  last*mentione^ 
stun,  axul  afterwards  the  following 
sums :— • 
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fttms ; — 1910f.y  to  n)ake  good  the 
like  sum  advanced  to  the  commis- 
•ioaers  for  paying  oBF  the  national 
debt ;  MOOL  to  the  clerks  in  the  ofr 
fice  of  the  ezchequeF»  for.  extra 
trouble  in  making  out  the  accounts ; 
SSfSS^*  advanced  to  thejbank,  as 
discount  on  prompt  payment  of 
the  loan ;  22»538f.  advanced  to  the 
bank  f(»* civil  contributions;  371/* 
to  make  good  American  claims; 
3600/,  paid  for  incidental  expenses 
in  the  service  of  the  year.  All 
these  sums  were  voted  by  the  com»- 
mitteew-*And  on  the  25th  a  reso- 
lution was  carried  for  settling  on  sir 
James  Saumarez,  bart.  K.  B.  the  an- 
nual sum  of  1 200/.  durins^  his  natu- 
ral life,  to  be  paid  out  of  me  consoli- 
dated fund,  m  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services,  and  particularly 
thebrilliant  victory  obtamed  by  him, 
and  the  ships  under  his  command, 
over  a  superior  squadron  of  Spanish 
ships,  in  the  Strei^hts  of  Gibraltar, 
on  the  memorable  12th  of  June 
1801.    . 

The  sam^  day,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved,  that  "  ta- 
«rards  raising  the  supply  to  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  there  be 
granted  a  farther  sum  of  four  mil- 
nons  to  be.r4ised  by  exchequer 
biHs."  He  prefaced  the  motion 
hj  saying,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  previous  to  tl>e  Christmas  re- 
cess, he  had  given  notice. of  his  ini> 
tention  to  move,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  for  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  millions.  Go- 
vernment had,  since  that  time,  re- 
ceived authority  to  raise  four  mil- 
lions more ;  a  great  part  of  ^ which 
Wtte  to  enable  goveniment  to  fund 
txher  exchequer  bills  that  were  out- 
standing. 

The  tax  bills  produced  but  little 
discussion.  The  malt  duty  bill 
experienced  some  opposition,  on  the 
$epondreadiii£  io  thebouse  of  lprd% 


principally  from  lord  Spencer. 
His  lordship  reduced  what  he 
had  to  say  to  these  three  heads  x 
1.  The  mode  in  which  it  had  been., 
asked;  2.  the  apportionment  of 
the  estabKshmerits  which  were  ia 
part  to  be  supported  out  of  it; 
and,  S.  to  whom  the  application  of 
those  establishments,  naval  and  milLi 
tary,  was  to  be  intrasted.  The 
supplies  had  been  asked  without 
any  explicit  communication  from 
the  throne,  in  regard  to  the  express 
necessities  and  the  clear  unequi- 
vocal designs,  to  the  expenditure  of 
which  they  were  to  be  applied. 
That  mode  had  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  con* 
trary  to  all  precedents  in  that 
course  of  usage  which  formed 
the  law  of  parliament.  Of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  forces/  naval 
and  military,  which  the  supplies 
were  to  maintain,  he  might  speaJk 
more  at  length.  That  130,000 
men,  considering  our  large  militia 
establishment,  and  that  excellent 
-aid  the  volunteer  corps,  might  pos- 
sibly be  sufficient  for  the  mtemal 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  should 
probably  not  hesitate  to  aUow;  but  ' 
still  it  would  compose  a  land  force 
barely  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  military  service,  in  a  peace 
of  which  the  honour  and  stability 
were  in  no  degree  uncertain.  He 
should  be  fur  from  disapproving 
the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  land 
force,  were  it  even  greater  and 
more  expensive.  Of  the  naval 
force  he  should  willingly  avoid  to 
speak,  since  he  did  not  then  see  in  ^ 
his  place  the  noble  lord  who  was 
at  tlie  head  of  the  naval  depart* 
ment  of  tlie  administration ;  but 
(jompelled  as  he  was  to  overlook 
that  consideration,  he  could  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  a  naval  force 
of  only  50,000  seamen  was  far 
from  being,  in  comparison  with 
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the  land  foree,  duly  adequate  either 
to  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  naval 
service,  or  to  any  extraordinary 
necessities  which  might  arise  in  it : 
'50,000  seamen  were  the  number 
now  actually  employed  in  the  royal 
navy ;  of  these^  a  part  were  in  squa- 
drons upon  foreign  stations,  which 
&  believed  to  be  judiciously  dtstii- 
|>uted,  and  which  he  did  not  sup- 
pose capable  of  being,  at  any  early 
future  time,  prudenuy  diminished. 
The  rest  were  in  diips  of  war  in 
■cmr  ports,  or  immediately  Upon 
our  own  coasts.  These  last  were 
the  only  part  of  our  naval  force  on 
which  we  could  rely  for  defence 
ag^nst  any  sudden  invasion.  Yet 
they  exceeded  not  the  naval  force 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  r^ 
serve  on  the  home  stations,  though 
no  extraordinary  danger,  no  chance 
of  sudden  hostilities,  were  to  be 
provided  against.  They  were  not, 
therefore,  on  die  same'  scale  wi^i 
the  land  esublishment.  They 
were  unfit  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency.  Our  means  of  de- 
fence were  there  the  weakest,  where 
the  danger  and  where  our  natural 
advantages  for  operation  were 
the  greatest.  The  third  head  re- 
garded those  in  whose  hands  the 
application  of  this  aiigmentadon  of 
force  was  to  be  intrusted,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  meant  to  put 
those  establishments.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woc^ack 
had  informed  them,'  that  ministers 
might  consider  themselves  at  liberty 
to  reduce  this  naval  and  military 
force,  which  they  then  demanded 
the  means  of  supporting,  without 
any  communication  with  parlia- 
ment a!t  the  time  when  they 
should  think  proper  to  make  that 
reduction.  A  doctrine  more  novel, 
more  at  variance  with  the  practice 
of  the  government  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  their  mutual  intercourse 


and  relations^  he  knew  not  that  he 
ever  heard.  How  should  die  de- 
fence of  the  country  be  trusted  to 
persons  who  might  thus  disarm  at 
the  moment  when  the  danger 
should  be  greatest?  To  wnat 
use  .ask  money  upon  estimates, 
when  it  was  to  be  expended  withcmt 
faavingregard to  diem  ?  His  lordship 
then  animadverted  severd^  upon 
the  general  conduct  of  ministers, 
at  the  same  dme  that  be  extolled 
the  pre-eminently  great  qualities  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  only  man,  in  the  esd- 
mation  of  the  noble  lord,  whose  ta- 
lents were  commensurate  widi  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Upon 
the  considerations  he  had  ad- 
duced, he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  resist  the  ^commitment  of  the 
bSL 

The  lord  chancellor  quitted  the 
woolsack,  and  observed,  diat  the 
quesdon  regularly  before  their 
lordships  was,  whether  they  would 
read  the  order  for  going  into  a 
committee  to  consider  of  a  bill  of 
supply,  which  not  only  went  to  af^ 
feet  the  military  establishments,  but 
even  the  civil  existence  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  bill  which,  in  that 
house,  had  been  regularly  voted 
without  opposition,  from  year  to 
year;  and  which,  they  would  bear 
m  mind,  not  oiily  regarded  the  na^ 
▼al  and  military,  but  the  civil  esta« 
blishments  of  the  country.  He 
alluded  to  the  animadversions  <m 
ministers  ;  but  as  the  topics  on  this 
subject  had  been  alreaay  detailed^ 
we  shall  decline  a  restatement  of 
them  here.  His  lordship  conclu- 
ded by  voting  that  die  bill  be  com* 


The  earl  of  Cariisle  went  over 
nearly  the  same  fi;round  with  earl 
Spencer.  The  cmef  oft>ject  of  his 
qieech,  which  was  of  considerable 
length,  was  to  compbun  that  mi- 
nisten  had  net  beea  sufficiently  ex* 

plicit 
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Sick  in  Inspect  to  the  necessi^  for 
e  augmentation  of  the  naval  and 
military  force-*and  to  affirm  that 
the  admmistration  ought  to  be  en« 
txusted  to  abler  hands* 

I«ord  Clifton  (earl  Daxnle/}  sue-' 
ceeded,  and  remarked,  that  it  was 
^erally  understood  that  whatever 
tt  might  be>  in  point  of  strict  form, 
the  present  discussion  was  on  the 
proposed  establishment  of  the  army 


and  navv,  to  which,  laige  as  it  ixtey 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  give  bSs 
hearty  support. 

The  remaining  peers  who  ^ke 
on  this  occasion  were  lords  Suttolkf 
llobarttf  Carysfort,  duke  of  iMorfolk, 
lord  GrenviUe,  the  lord  chahccJlor^ 
lord  Pelham,  and  lord  Minto.  Ilie 
question  was  dien  put,  and  carried 
Without  a  divisioar ,  .  , 
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The!  administration,  strongly 
intent  upon  the  amelioration 
of  the  national  finances,  were  conse- 
quently attentive  to  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  There  was  no  department 
m  a  maritime  nation  with  which*  it 
was  more  proper  to  commence 
than  the  naval.  We  shall  not  ofier 
any  comment  on  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  in  this  instance  at  pre^ 
salt,  but  content  ourselves  with  re- 
portmg,  that  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember captain  Markham  moved, 
the  order  cf  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill,  which  he  had 
brought  in  the  preceding  day,  for 
correcting  certain irregulaiities  and 
abuses  in  the  navy  ;  upon  which. 

Admiral  Berkeley  said,  that  the 
admiralty  had  already  sufficient 
powers  to'  enforce  every  thing 
which  it  was  die  object  oi  the  bill 
to  effect,  without  having  any  re- 
course to  parliamentary  interfe- 
rence. He  had  not  before  seen  the 
patent  of  the  navy  board ;  biit  he 
that  day  took  occasion  to  examine 
it,  and,  from  d:is  examination,  he 
found  that  the  admiralty  possessed 
powers  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  he  had  at  first  imagined, 
though  this  was  peremptorily  de- 
nied x>y  a  lord  ofxhe  admiralty. 


Mr.  Jarvis  vindicated  the  billt, 
and  showed  th-at  it  was  designed 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  of  admiralty  over  persons 
whom  they  were  not  now  em- 
powered to  examine  on  oath.  He 
conflcmned  the  speech  of  the  h6- 
nourable  admhal  as  inconsistent 
with  itself;  and  contended,  that, 
even  allowing  the  commissioners  of 
the  navy  board  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  power  alleged,  still  the  bill 
was  a  vnsQ  and  salutary  measure, 
as  it  subjected  them,  in  commoxv 
with  the  meanest  person  in  tKe  na- 
val service,  to  stnct  and  rigoroUs 
responsibility. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  the  next 
day. 

On  the  15th  of  December  Mr. 
Kinnaird  rose  and  took  notice 
of  a  diflPerence  of  opinion  which 
occun-cd  in  the  course  of  the 
debate ;  an  honourable  admiral  on 
the  odier  side  of  the  house  as- 
serdng  that  *tiie  admiralty  and 
navy  boards  had  already  all  the 
powers  which  the  bill  proposed 
to  confer  i  and  an  honourable 
gendeman,  connected  with  the  ad-- 
mindty,  flatly  denying  the  state- 
Hient^-    He  thought  it  becoming 
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the  dignity  of  the  house  to  ascer* 
taiii  the  £^ct»  before  they  adopted 
the  bill,  to  which,  however,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  friendly.  The  ho- 
nourable member  concluded  with 
moving  for  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying  that  copies  of  the 
Cats  of  the  admiralty  and  navy 
ds  should  be  laid  before  the 
house.  After  a  little  opposition, 
the  motion  was  carried.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  16th,  Mr.  Garthshore 
brought  up  copies  of  the  said  pa- 
tients. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  order 
to  guard  affainst  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  mat  iif  case  of  any  va- 
cancy among  the  commissioners, 
from  death  or  resignation,  his  ma- 
jesty shoidd  not  be  at  liberty  to  ap- 
point anv  ixiember  of  that  house  to 
supply  tneir  places. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  the  object  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  be  answered 
by  leaving  out  that  clause  of  the 
bill  which  allowed  the  appoinmient 
^pf  members  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  he  pro- 
posed, he  could  not  consider  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  honourable 
l^entleman  sufficient  to  answer  his 
purpose ;  for  the  clause  referred  to 
mutt  be  expunged,  should  his 
amendment  be  adopted,,  and  he 
wished  to  have  the  jealousy  o£  the 
house,  relative  to  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  marked  on  the  face  of 
.  Ch^bilL 

After  some  conversation  between 
the  .chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sir 
William  Pulteney,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment  was 
adopted*  and  the  bill  passed,  after 
having  encountered  far  more  op- 


position than  might  have  been  exr 
pected  from  its  obvious  necessity. 

.  The  same  bill  passed  the  lords 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
having  undergone  several  amen<i» 
ments. 

A  naore  general  attention  to  the 
finances  of  tne  nation  was  soon  after 
displayed  by  the  ministry;  and  on 
the  25th  of  Fiebruary,  lord  Auck- 
land rose  in  the  house  of  lords 
to  move  for  certain  papers  ex- 
planatory of  the  real  state  of 
the  finances.  His  lordsliip  then 
moved  for  the  following  accounts; 

An  account  of  the  net  produce 
of  all  the  permanent  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  duties  granted  annually,  add- 
ing thereto  the  payments  on  acr 
count  of  bounties  on  com,  and 
other  bounties  and  drawbacks,  for 
three  years,  ending  the  5th  of  Janu» 
ary  1803,  distinguishing  each  year 
and  each  quarter.    Also 

An  account  of  the  duties  on  sii- 
gar  remaining  on  bond  on  the  5th 
of  January  1801,  1802,  and  1808, 
respectively.    Also 

An  account  of  the  duties  on  beer 
and  malt,  postpbned  and  dutstand* 
ing  on  the  *5th  of  January  1808, 
sixid  which  would  have  been  paid 
at  that  time,  if  the  ordinary  courso^ 
of  panrment  had  taken  place. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord 
Rawdon  and  lord  Grenville,  lord 
Auckland  likewise  moved  for  an 
account  of  the  permanent  annu^ 
charge  on  the  consolic^ated  fund, 
existing  on  tlie  5th  of  January 
1803,  exclusive  of  the  part  payable 
by  Ireland,  and  distinguishing  such 
part  as  is  applicable  to  the  reduc* 
tion  of  debt.  All  tliese  motions 
were  asrreed  to. 

On  me  2d  of  May,  his  lordsliip 

also  moved  for  an  accoi^pt  of  the 

net  produce  of  the  duties  on  malt,  of 

the  public  taxes,  and  permanent  re* 

E  2  venue, 
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venue,  from  the  5th  of  January 
1802  to  the  5th  of  Aoril  1 803,  &c. 
&c.  he  laid  on  the  table.  His  lord- 
ship said,  tliis  account  ^onld  prove, 
beyond  all  question,  thit  the  net 
amount  of  the  whole  revenue  was 
thirty-four  millions,  and  the  ex- 
pense up6n  tliat  was  only  seventeen 
millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  so  that  there  -Would  re- 
main a  surplujs  of  better  than  six- 
teen millions  applicable  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  for  the  support  ot  the 
royal  family,  and  for  drfraying other 
necessary  charges. — The  account 
was  ordered,  and  soon  after  pre- 
sented at  the  bar. 

These  financial  statements  were 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  13th 
bf  May ;  when  lord  King  rose,  and 
said,  it  was  a  subject  highly  inter- 
esting and  important, 'and  of  the 
last  consequence,  that  the  erroneous 
ideas  which  ha4  been  spread  among 
the  monied  interest  of  the  country, 
and  the  public  in  general,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  noble  lord's  state- 
ments, should  be  corrected.  With 
this  view,  he  had  for  some,  time 
been  particularly  anxious  to  have 
tliis  subject  discussed,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  tlie  country,  with  respect 
to  its  finances,  and  the  proportion 
of  its  revenue  to  its  expenditure, 
might  be  clearly  ascertained.  The 
noble  lord  (Auckland)  had  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  exulta- 
tion upon  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  astonishing  increase  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  Whether 
this  exultation  was  well  founded 
•was  another  joint,  not  perhaps  so 
evident  as  his  lordship  might  ima- 
gine. His  lordship  then  entered 
into  a  series  of  calculations,  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  errors  of  the  n6ble 
lord's  statements  respecting  the  re- 
venue an^  tlie  charge  upon  it.  The 
upble  Id^d  then  stated  the-  total 


amount  of  the  revenue  to  be  up- 
wards of  33  millions,  with  such  a 
charge  upon  it  as  left  a  vefjr  m-* 
considerable  surplus  in  tl>e  hand^ 
of  government  to  the  public  ex* 
penses  of  the  year. '  It  was  eyident*- 
nowevef,  even  from  the  papers  on 
their  lordships'  table,  and  from  the 
speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
checjuer  lately  published,  that  this 
statement  was  not  coiTect.  His 
lordship  then,  after  a  number  of 
calculations  to  prove  Iris  point, 
contended,  that  the  amount  of  the 
rsvenue  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
somewhat  beyond  thirty-one  mil- 
lions ;  which  made  a  difference  of 
about  two  millions  between  hb 
calculations  and  those  of  the  noble 
lord  to  whom  he  alluded.  HiJ 
lordship  then  adverted  to  the  emv 
neous  statement  made  by  the  cluLtx-* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
fallacious  views*  of  the  proportion 
between  the  revenue  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  which  he 
had  held  out  to  the  public.  He 
then  turned  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  must  result  from  the  practice 
of  peace  loans,  and  asserted  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  equalise 
the  revenue  with  the  expenditure, 
however  great.  After  some  severe 
animadversions  on  ministers,  fot 
the  gross  and  palpable  mistakes 
which  these  papers  and  the  state- 
ments of  ministers  betrayed  ;  his 
lordship  concluded  by  movine, 
that  the  financial  papers  on  their 
lordships'  table  should  be  referred 
to  a  private  committee,  who  should 
examine  the  same,  and  report  their 
conclusions  and  opinions  respecting 
them  to  the  house. 

Lord  Auckland    said    he  con- 
ceived that  their  lordships  had  am- 
ple materials  already  on  their  table, 
and  therefore  would  negative  the 
appoint* 
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appointment  of  a  committae.  He 
had  renturedt  on  a  former  occasion* 
to  ^laertf  from  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  tlie  whole  ac- 
tual income  of  Gneat  Britain,  for  ths 
current  year,  was  not  less  than 
thirty-four  millions  sterling:  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  receipt  if  it 
should  appear  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  general  and  progressive  prosn. 
perity.  He  had  stated  this  at  a 
period  when  die  French  writers  and 
journals  were  most  actively  employ- 
ed in  decrying  our  means  of  exer- 
tion*  and  exhibiting  us  as  sinkin? 
rapidly  into  a  pulf  of  nation^ 
)»nkruptcy.  It  nad  been  his  prop 
fessed  and  sole  object  to  give  a  true 
state  of  the  actual  revenue  and  per- 
manent charge,  prepared  and  veri- 
fied, and  signed  by  officers  of  ac- 
knowledged '  accuracy  and  inte- 
grity; by  those  equally  respectable 
jfor  their  public  services  and  private 
characters*  He  would  now  briefly 
recapitulate  the  results,  which  were 
not  matters  of  debate  axtd  dispute, 
as  they  rested  on  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  the  deductions  of  plain 
arithmetic.  With  theje  views  he 
Would  confine  himself  to  the  abs- 
tract of  the  public  income  and  per- 
manent charge  for  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April  1803,  The  first 
article  in  that  abstract  showed  that 
the  net  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  for  the  year  nad  been 
29,357,575/.  The  whole  of  that 
sum  had  been  received  in  the  exche- 
quer, except  about  470,QQQ/,  which 
had  been  paid  in  bounties  pn  com 
and  rice,  and  which  might  clearly 
be  considered  as  revenue ;  for,  with- 
out too  presumptuous  reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  he 
must  observe,  that  there  had  been 
no  instance  of  our  paying  bounties 
on  com  previous  to  1796 ;  and  the 
expediency  of  ever  recurring  to 
^iich  bounties  was  at  least  doubt- 


ful. The  natural  demand  of  the 
market,  aided  by  tlie  commanding 
opulence  of  the  country,  would,  in 
all  instances,  best  effectuate  the 
supply  of  provisions  from  foreign 
c6untrie^  —  2.  The  next  sum, 
165,763/.,  was  an  increase,  witliin 
the  year,  of  balances  in  the  ha^ds 
of  the  receivers,  *and  evidently  a 
part  of  the  revenue  accruing  widi* 
m  the  year.— 3.  Beer  duties  post- 
poxied  on  the  ^th  of  April  1803,' 
in  consequence  of  the  credit  given 
by  law  to  the  brewers,  245,871/.— 

4,  Land-tax  unredeemed^  and  an- 
nual malt,  2,000,000/.;  to  which 
must  be  added  125,611/.  paid  in 
transitu  by  tlie  country  receivers, 
for  the  militia  and  odier  purposes, 
making    together    2,125,611/.  — 

5.  The  arrears  outstanding  on  the 
beer  and  malt  duties  imposed  in 
1802,  being  557,493/. -- 6.  The 
amount  of  the  new  additional  as- 
sessed taxes,  according  to  the  as« 
sessments  actually  made,  thouigh 
not  yet  received,  835,646/:— 7.  The 
further  produce  of  the  new  duties 
imposed  in  1802,  of  which  three 
quarters  only  were  yet  received. 
The  accounts  on  the  table  stated 
the  fourth  quarter  at  1,052,116/.  * 

'These  several  sums  29,357,57^ 
165,763 
245,871 
2,125,611 
557,493 
835,646 
'  1,052,116 


Formed  a  total  of  ^.  34,340,069 


He  must  also  add  the  annual 
profit  of  the  lottery,  wliich  was 
stated  at  370,000/.  making  alto- 
^etlier  an  incvome  of  31>7 10,000/. 
And  here  he  mu^t  observe  that  lie 
had  taken  no  credit,  eitlier  for  the 
progresblve  increase  of  every  branch 
v)f  me  revenue,  nor  for  the  East- 
.  •  i;  3  India 
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India  eontribution.  He  would 
next  proceed  to  state  die  perma^ 
iient  charge  on  the  revenue,  in 
doing  which  he  would  take  no 
credit  for  the  reduction  of  interest 

Permanent  charge  on  the  unredeemed  debt 
Actual  amount  of  the  sinking  fund   - 
Civil  list  and  parliamentary  annuities 


In  a  period  of  petct^  nor  for  an^ 
nuities  to  the  amount  dl  450»000/^ 
i^ich  would  expire  within  the  next 
five  years* 


5,806,12} 
I,151,01< 


<:  24^631,931 


He  had  not  IttcludM  the  impe- 
rial loan,  because  as  yet  it  made 
no  part  "of  the  permanent  charge, 
and  rested  on  me  good  faith  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  we  had 
no  reason  to  doubt.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  he  had  not  taken 
creditforany  casual  receipts,  which, 
under  the  various  heads  of  repay- 
ments of  loans  and  imposts,  ba- 
lances, arrears*  of  taxes,  &c.  were 
very  considerable.  Deducting  the 
permanent  charge24»,631 ,0(X)/.from 
the  total  income  34,710,000/.  the 
balance,  being  10,069,000/.,  would 
be  the  sum  applicable  to  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  army,  navy, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices. And  we  had  this  large  sum 
exclusive  of  what  was  paid  for  the 
•civil  list ;"  and  exclusive  also  of  the 
5,800,000/.  applying  itself  to  the 
daily  reduction  of  the  debt:  by 
the  excellent  operation  of  which 
system,  the  debt  was  gradually 
converting  itself  into  revenue.  He 
would  next  show  that  the  great 
increase  of  our  revenue  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  augmented 

Jjrosperity  of  cur  trade  and  mariu-. 
actures ;  he  might  add,  with  our 
agriculture  and  population,  and 
with  evsry  circunistance  that  con- 
stituted national  strength.  It  would 
be  found  in  the  papers  before  the 
house,  that  in  the  20  years  from  * 
1784'  to  1803,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  old  permanent  taxes  had  in- 
creased £rom  eleven  miilrons  to 


sixteen  miUions*  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  coVniAerce,  that  th^ 
total  annual  value  of  the  British 
exports  and  imports,  taken  on  tt^ 
«ame  scale  of  valua^on,  was  nearly 
doubled  since  1793,  and  trebled 
since  1783.  The  total  real  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  m  the  year  180^ 
had  been  4^,500,000/.  The  reve- 
nue applicable  in  1792  to  the  army, 
navy,  ordnance,  and  miscellaiieoui 
services,  was  4,700,000/.  In  the 
present  year  i^  was  l0,069,0OM« 
He  was  again  aware  that  he  should 
be  toldi  that  great  as  this  revenue 
might  be,'  it  was  three  or  four  mil- 
lions below  the  exjpenditure  of  the 
year.  If  it  weref  meant  by  that 
insinuation,  that  the  budget  of  th^ 
year  ought  to  have'  brought  fot-. 
ward  additional  taxes  to'  that 
amount,  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  such  a  prdposition,  if  it 
had  been  made  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  ex^chequer  in  November  last, 
would  have  been  treated  with  dis^ 
regard  and  derision.  He  trusted; 
that  he  was  as  desirous  as  any  man 
living  to  avoid  the  creation  of  new 
debt,  and  to  resist  any  system  that 
might  counteract  the  gradual  dis- 
charge of  the  old  debt*  But  surely 
We  could  rtotbe  considered  as  hav- 
ing attained  a  peace  establishment. 
From  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  the 
{>resent  hour,  the  person  who  di- 
rected the  councils  of  France  had 
done  every  thing  possible  to  de« 
i    »  stro]^* 
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9tro7  the  bleastngs  of  peace^  of 
which  he  talked  so  much.  He 
had  uxufomily  acted  as  if  his  go- 
vemment  could  not  subsist  and  be 
mamtained  except  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation and  convulsion*  We  had 
borne  this  treatment  till  the  cup 
of  provocation  m2S  filled  to  the 
very  brim.  Such  a  state  of  things 
must  now  vesolre  itself,  said  he, 
into  settled  peace  or  open  war.  He 
coneluded  by  sayuig,  ne  should  i»> 
gatiTe  the  motion. 

The  eari  of  Moira  conadered 
the  papers  moved  for  by  the  noble 
loi^9  voluminous  as  they  weie, 
together  with  the  inferences  he 
diew  from  them,  as  tending  to 
form  a  delusive  representation  to 
die  eye  of  the  public*  He  could 
pot  but  recall  to  the  attention  of 
jdie  noble  lords  one  gfoes  error  in 
a  paper  laid  upon  the  table,  where* 
by  an  overvstatement  appeared, 
amounting  to  900^000/.  on  the  an., 
nual  revenue.  THe  noble  lor^had, 
however,  properly  rejected  the  er- 
roneous paper,  apd  moved  for  a 
vast  variety  of  odier  accounts,  into 
which  he  should  not  for  the  pre- 
sent enter  at  any  length.  His 
brd^ip  then  went  into  several 
jtatements  and  arguments,  founded 
upon  lord  Auckland's  speech,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  that  noble  lord's  reason- 
ing. He  observed,  that'  the  noble 
lord  had  oidy  bnought  forward,  by 
his  own  statement,  nine  millions,  to 
meet  an  expense  of  thirteen  mil- 
lions. There  was  there^re  a  de« 
ficit  of  four  milliotis — a  glaring  de* 
ficit  indeed,  more  especially  whei^ 
we  compared  it  attentively  ^th 
the  awral  drcumsUuces  of  the 
present  times.  But  what  could  be 
more  preposterous  and  improper 
than  to  make  our  comparison  be- 
tween the  state  of  our  finances  now 
and  iQ  17^7  ?   H^  lmew>  a^4  the 


public  at  large  knew  well,  that 
they  had  greatly  increased  sinoe 
that  jperiod.  And  what  had  been 
the  frulcs  'of  this  great  and  unna- 
tural increase  of  the  expenses  of 
the  country  ?  What  was  our  posi- 
tion as  a  state,  after  aU  this  vast 
expenditure  of  public  money?  Had 
it  produced  any  real  peace  or  tran- 
quillity, any  real  solid  security,  any 
hope  even  of  rest  or  repose,  after 
die  agitation  we  had  experienced  ? 
In  i^iat  sort  of  state  bad  it  really 
left  us  at  last?*  In  his^(lord  Moira's) 
calculation  and  statement,  he  had 
not  included  any  thing  relative  to 
die  present  irritation  and  conse- 
quent armament;  which,  however, 
might  and  tronld  add  so  much  to 
our  expenses.  But  the  uoble  lord 
himself  had  told  diem,  that  he  had 
not  seen,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  ^gus  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliadon.  Why  then, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing him,  how  he  could  think  of 
preserving  peace?  What  radonal 
grounds  could  he  have  for  his  cal<- 
cttlattons?  What  solid  reason  for 
indulging  hopes  of  the  diminudon 
of  the  peace  establishment  ?  But 
fUU,  he  (lord  Auckland)  consider* 
ed  the  increase  of  revenue  as  con- 
solatory :  in  one  respect,  he  did  so 
too.  It  was  consoutory  to  him,  it 
was  a  matter  of  rejoicin?  to  him| 
to  see  that,  the  wonderful  and  un-^ 
ceasing  industry  and  skiU  of  this* 
great  country  carried  on  our.  ma* 
nufactories,  and  pushed,  forward 
pur  trade  and  commerce,  in  spite 
of  aU  the  burthens  that  had  been 
imposed  upon  -them.  This  was, 
indeed*  a  consolatory  and  noble 
view  of  public  affairs.  It  pecu- 
liarly characterised  the  country* 
and  made  us  hope  for  every  thing. 
But  to  such  a  people  he  would  use 
a  different  tone.  *  He  would  pot 
^alk  to  (hem  in  triumphant  lan« 
E  ♦  guagc 
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guage  of  the  increase  of  die  na- 
tional revenue^  arising  on  increase 
of  taxation,  which  they  must  press- 
ingly  feel.  He  would  not  hold 
out  that  increase  as  a  proof  of  our 
prosperity,  and  the  just  source  of 
our  pride  and  elory.  No:  he 
would  address  mem  otherwise; 
but  not  so  as  to  impede  their  ala-, 
crity  in  the  public  service,  or  to 
damp  their  zeal  in  the  national 
cause  I  He  would  speak  to  them 
witk  considerauoa  and  honesty.  He 
would  tell  them  distinctly  what 
their  situation  was,  and  what  an 
i^^)eriou5  rival,  envious  of  their 
prosperity,  might  shortly  cause  it  to 
be.  He  would  tell  them,  that 
their  situation  was  sudi  as  to  re- 
qinre  of  them  new  privations  and 
additional  sacrifices.  That  they 
were  perhaps  about  to  be  called 
upon  to  undergo  more  than  they 
haa  yet  known,  for  the  preserva- 
tion o{  all  they  esteemed'and  vene- 
rated. That  die  new  o£Perings  they 
were  to  make  to  thttr  country,  were 
not  rendered  necessary  merely  on 
the  calculation  of  a  bloody  and  ex- 
pensive war,  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  parting  with  that  system 
of  defensive  armament,  even  in 
time  of  what  was  called  peace, 
which  the  disposition  of  our  neigh- 
bours compelled  us  tor  maintain. 
But  what  was  he  to  say  to  the  no- 
ble lord,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  in  saying,  that  thev  had 
never  seen  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  Fi:ance  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  yet  had 
never  made  a  single  declaration 
before  then  upon  that  subject  ?  He 
would  say  to  them  — "  If  you 
thought  so,  what  have  you  been 
doing?  Wl^atl'  are  you  nov  squab- 
bling or  Jiegotiating  about  Maltaj 
when  not  Maita  merely^  but  erery 
place  you  have  given  up  to  France, 
or  her  allien,  shppJd  hayje  b^en  re- 


tained, except  upon  a  clear  aad 
disdnct  explanauoiii,  or  a  sufficient 
security  ?"  Do  not,  said  he,  prac- 
tise an  imposture  upon  the  public. 
He  did  liot  mean  to  cfaaim  the 
noble  lord  as  an  impostor,  ror  no* 
thing  could  be  farther  from  his 
character;  but  an  unsound  state«* 
ment  of  the  public  affairs  was  the 
same  to  (he  public  as  an  imposture. 
But  while  he  repelled  exaggerateii 
and  inflated  statements  of  our 
means,  no  man,  he  could  boldly 
'say,'  had  a  higher  opinion  of  our 
real  resources ;  no  man  despaired 
less  than  he  did  of  the  sure  defi. 
ance,  and  of  the  sure  and  exern* 
plary  pui^shment  of  the  daring 
aggressor,  whose  rashness  and  in-* 
veterate  enmity  might  lead  him  to 
c(»ae  here  as  a  foe.  But  he  con-r 
tended  diat  parliament  ought  to  , 
sadsfy  the  public,  and  to  act  to<- 
wards  them  upon  free  and  frank 
grounds.  Let  him  (lord  Auckland) 
carry  his  calculations  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  would  still  find  .a  defi- 
ciency of  four  millions,  likely  to 
continue,  and  with  no  probable 
m^ans  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  His 
lordship,  after  a  variety  of  observa- 
tions on  lord  Auckland's  calcuU- 
dons,  concluded. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  support  of 
die  observadons  which  he  then  took 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  their 
lordships,  said  be  should  have  very 
little  more  to  do  than  to  refer  to 
the  official  papers  of  the  phancellpr 
of  the  exchequer,  sanctioned  by  the 
noble  lord  (Auckland),  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  their  au- 
thority. Ministers  had  very  un- 
fortunately acted  up<m  these  fi^la- 
cious  diUaf  and  thenee  endangered 
the  nation  and  disgraced  them* 
selves.  After  some  observations, 
chieflydirected  against  theministry, 
his  lordship  proceeded — diis  offi- 
cial statement,  ips(ead  of  exhibiting 

a  real 
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m  real  and  solid,  surplus  of  a  jnil* 
lioQ  derlingt  exhi^ted  a  gross  dtr 
iicit  of  upwards  of  three  millions ; 
buty  including  certain  deductions  of 
annual^  income,  it  would  exceed 
^ur  millions  5  and  the  -total*  dif- 
ference between  the  supposed  and 
Actual  £tate  of  our  finances,   ac- 


-cording  to  the  oflficial  documents, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
5,313,000/.!!!  Lord  GrenvHlB 
then,  in  refutation  of  the  financial 
account  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
-  exchequer,  so  warmlj  su|>poi;]^d  br 
lord  Auckland,  produced  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 


STATEMBNT  OF  THE  REVEWUE. MR.  ADD?NGTON*S  StJFFdSED  1»ERMA« 

MINT    ESTABLISHMeWt, 

Armj       ...--...-  ^.5,000,000 

Nary  ..........  4;2S0,0QO 

Ordnance 800,00(1 

Miscellaneous  services  •«.«..«  1, 300^000 

Total  joint  contribution  of  England  and  Ireland     «        •      ll,53Q,00O 
Deduct  two  seventeenths  for  Irish  proportion  1 

of  these /charges        r        -        r        *        1,356,000  f      n  Mct-'nm 
Also  for  IwA  proportion  of  charges  on  the  t     h*^'f^^^ 

consolidated  fund      .        ^        «        ^  141,0003 

Remains  British  proportion        -        10,033,000 
^4d  for  England's  separate  charges        -         500,000 

Total  expenditure  as  stated  by  Mr*  Addington  on  his  sup- 
posed esublisjunencs        -        -        -        ^   .     -       -        10,533j00(l 

To  which  on  any  supposition  must  be  added  for  the  English 
proportion  of  extra  buildings  in  the  navy  (which  article 
'was  wholly  omitted  by  Mr«  Addin^on)  at  the  least*     «        ^OOJOOO 

And  thus,  eren  if  it  were  practicable  immediately  to  reduce 
OUT  army  and  navy  to  the  numbers  supposed  by  Mr«  Ad- 
dington,  the  real  expense  of  that  establishment  so  reduced 
must  be  ........        11,233,000 

Instead  of  the  supposed  amount  stated  by  Mr.  Adding^ 
ton,  viz.  --. 10,533,000 

^  This  artk^  had  cost  900,000/.  in  the  present  year,  and  jon  an  average  of  th* 
sine  years  of  the  last  peace,  cost  iiear  500,000/.  aj)i^ua|ly,  though  our  navy  was  thea 
considerably  less  than  it  now  is,  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  our  ships  ^' and 
ihouf;;h  materials  and  labour  were  both  much  cheaper  than  at  present.  It  was  cer- 
tain,  that  the  very  same  repairs  which  thea  cost  4UU,000/.  could  not  now  be  done  far 
'^00,0001 
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INCOME  (8VPfO$ED).r-*W>^S  XnO  MEANS  AS    STATEO   BY  MK* 
AODINGTON. 


Afitiual  tixes       •       •       • 
Siirp^  of  consolidated  fiind 


Total  free  levcjjnie        • 
Add  lottery,  as  stated  by  Rfr.  Addington     -        500,0007 
Expected  Indian  contribution      •        .        •        £00,000  J 

•  « 

Total  UTays  and  means  as  suppose  by  Mr.  Addingtoa 
Deduct  expenditure  as  supposed  by  I^r.  Addington 

Suxplos  a$  esthnated  by  Mr.  Addington         -        ? 


^.2,752,000 
7,844000 

10,593,000 

1,000,000 

11,595,000 
10,533,000 

1,062,000 


BXrENDlTUHE  (ACT^Al). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  supposed  expendiom  aboTe> 
stated,  Mr.  Addington  assumed  that  the  army  and  navy, 
as  stated  in  Noyeim)er  last,  would  be  farther  reduced  below 
that  vote,  and  in  the  following  proportions,  vi^;. 
Army  to  be  farther  reduced  (equal  to  disbanding 

about  25,000  troops)    -        -        -        -        ♦g00,000 
Navy  to  be  farther  reduced  (equal  to  reducing 

about  18,000  seamen)  -        ...        1,540,000 
Total  supposed  reduction  below  the  vote  of  Nor 

vember  last  (equal  to  about  ^S^OOO  men)      %340,000 
'Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  this  sum        -        •>        137,000 

Leaving  the  British  proportion  ...  2,203,000 
But  as  no  part  of  these  deductions  was  yet  effected,  nor  any 
probable  period  assigned  when  they  were  expected  to 
commence,  it  became  necessary  to  compare  our  actual 
peace  income  with  our  actual  peace  expenditure/  such 
as  it  then  was,  and  might  contmue  for  an  indofintte  pe- 
riod. For  this  purpose,  Lord  G.  asserted,  we  must  ^d 
to  Mr.  Addington's  supposed  expenditure  of         •  lOyS33|0M 

the  following  sums,  viz. 
By  error  (as  above)  for  tiuilding  In  the  navy, 

omitted  •    -        -        -        ^        •        -        700,000 
Bt  supposed  reductions  not  effected    •        -      2,283,000^ 
^i>tal  actual  expenditure  on  the  establishment  voted  in  No- 
vember last,  and  wholly  exclusive  of  the  subsequent  . 
armament 13,4^3^000 


} 


*  This  nun  Mr.  Addington  stated,  p.  ^9,  al  one  nuUion. 
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INCOMfi  (aCTUAL}.«^WAYS  AND  MEANS  AS  APPEARING  ST  LOHO 

Auckland's  accounts. 

Total  revenue         •        •       r        -       -        •        -        -^.33,444,000 
I>edaa  penaaoient  cbjarges  •       ,       •       •       •        24,632,000 

Total  free  revenue        -        8,812,000 
Add   lottery,  which  Mr.  Addington  took   at  500,000^ 
but  which  should  be  taken,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Vansit- 
tait»onlyat  -  ...        370,0001 

^i^pected  Indian  contribution  not  yet  realised,  >       870,000 

but  say       •       -       ^       •        -        -        500,000  J 

Total  of  these  articles      •       9,682,000 
Deduct  for  Ititerest,  ice*  on  the  Austrian  loan,  cliarged  on 
the  consolidated  iund,  but  omitted  in  lord  Auckland's 
accounts  -       -.*       -       -       ...       -       4&IfiOO 

Total  actual  ways  and  means,  ^as  appearing  by  lord  Auck* 

land's  accounts  -  .  -  -  -  -  *  •  9,185^000- 
N.  B.  Nothing  was  here  allowed  for  the  excess  of  draw- 
backs  and  bounties  on  sugar,  or  for  excess  of  sugar  bonded, 
Hiese  articles  were  very  properly  onutted  by  Mr.  Vansit- 
jEart,  in  adding  up  the  titil  cf  the  revenue.  Taken  toge- 
ther, they  might  readily  warrant  an  inference  of  future  di- 
minution in  me  revenue  of  this  article,  rather  than  any  con-^ 
elusion  of  its  actual  increase.  But  all  such  speculations  were 

jtoo  vague  for  matters  of  account. 

-I  ,  -^ 

RESULTS. 

Real  expense  of  Mr.  Addington's  supposed  establishments     1 1,233^000 
Dedua  actual  income,  as  by  lord  Auckland's  account      -       9,185,000 

Actual  deficiency  of  income,  below  Mr.  Addington's  sup- 
posed establishments  .  .  •  •       SiOM^OOO 

Add  surplus,  as  estinuted  by  Mr.  AddangtOA  above  the 

same  --....        I,00$iOOO 

II  *    ■■ 

Total  .errors  even  supposing  that  Mr.  Addington's  teduc* 

tions  had  been  effected     -    '       -  -  -  3,n0y000 

But  till  these  reductions  should  take  place,  of  which  no  im- 
mediate prospect  was  held  out,  the  actual  expense  of 
the  establishments  as  voted  on  Mr.  Addington's  re- 
commendadon  in  November  last,  vras  -        •        13,438,000 

Diedua  actual  income  as  above        •        -        9,185,t)00 

Actual  ddiciency  -  4,231,000 

Add  estimated  surplus  as  above    1,062,000 

Tptal  <fiflference  between  the  supposed  and  actual  state  of 

onr  inances         *«.•»•«         5,813,000 

But 
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Bat  as  some  articles'  of  receipt 
to  the  amount  of  150,000i.  appear- 
ed (said  lord  Grenville)  to  be 
'  omitted  ix\  the  noble  lord's  (Auck- 
land's) accounts ;  and  as  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  not  to 
have  taken  credit  for  the  sum  an» 
nually  paid  to  replace  the  malt 
deficiency,  which  miffht  be  about 
.130,000/.  more,  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  take  the  real  difference 
at  no  more  than  an  annual  sura  of 
5,000,000f.  This  m igb t  certainl y  be 
Taried  i n  future  years  by  some  pos- 
sible increase  of  revenue,  or  d^nii- 
iiution  of  expense  j  but  sound  po- 
licy required  thar  no  credit  should 
be  taken  for  sqcl)  circumstances, 
nntil  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
they  had  really  occurred.  The 
only  sure  mode  of  avoiding  the  re- 
currence of  peace  loans,  was  by 
eqtialising  our  actual  income  with 
our  actual  expenditure ;  and  re- 
servin?  it  to  parliament  to  Judge 
hercaner  whetfier  any  increase  m 
our  comparative  mcome  (whenever 
k  did  take  place)  should  be  ap« 
plied  in  diminution  of  taxes,  or  m 
accelerating  the  reduction  of  debt. 
\/£&to  theexpected  contribution  from 
'India,  if  it  depended  up<m  the  no** 
ble  marqiiis's  exertion,  now  at  the 
head  of  our  government  in  that 
"<)tiariei;  of  the  world,  he  would  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  seeing  it  fully 
'"reused.  His  Jordship's  knowledge 
of.,  finance  was  as  well  known  as 
his  great  address  in  many  other 
'departments  of  government.  There 
were,  however,  two  facts  on  which 
this  expected  contribution  very 
much  depended.  The  first  was 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  India ; 
the  second,  ihe  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe.  The  mainte- 
nance of  peace*  however,  in  one 
paxt  of  our  dominions,  was  not 
.necessaiT  to  command  it  in  the 
other  :  tor  although  we  might  en- 
joy peace  in  Europe  it  could  not 


always  follow,  that  we  should  have 
peace  at  the  same  time  in  India } 
and  vice  vcrsd* 

Lord  Westmorland  entered  hitp 
a  detaited  defence  of  many  parts 
q{  the  calculations  contained  in 
the  papers  on  their  lordships*  ta- 
ble ;  and  pointed  out,  in  some  iiN 
stances,  what  clearly  appeared  to 
have  been  erroneous  conclusions  ip 
the  speech  of  ihe  noble  lord  (  Gten^ 
ville).'  He^opposed  going  into  the 
copimittee,  as  no  practical  advan* 
tage  was  proposed,  and  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place  would  prevent 
the  ascertainment  of  which  of  the 
calculations  was  correct;  as  one 
would  argue,  that,  had  circum- 
stances continued  the  same,  the 
result  would  have  been  favourable^ 
the  other  party  the  contrary.  The 
first  observation  on  the  paper  moved 
for  by  the  noble  lord  (Moira),wi5 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  which  seemed  in  no  way  to 
ascertain  the  object,  as  it  contained 
many  sums,  to  the  amount  of  mil- 
lions, as  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  income  tax,  and  the  payment  of 
,com  bounties,  which  could  not 
happen  again,  and  therefore  forair 
ed  no  CTound  of  judging  of  the 
nationu  revenue ;  that  those  sum^ 
were  put  there  necessarily,  in  con- 
sequeiice  of  the  order  to  die  officers 
of  revenue,  as  they  formed  part  of 
the  consolidated  fund;  and  the 
bounties  were  necessarily  sidded» 
not  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
account,  but  as  the  form  by  wbioh 
Ireland  was  to  pay  herproportion 
of  that  expenditure.  To  tne  ob» 
seryafion,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  acted  unwisely 
in  estimating  the  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  for  the  whole 
veju-,  upon  the  three  quarters^ 
nis  lordship  observed,  that,  pre* 
vious  to  the  war,  the  surplus  ^ 
that  fund  for  Cbri»tm^  qyarter» 
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was  larger  than  the  other  three,"  the  consolidated  fiind,  m  th^  quar- 

and  therefore  no  complaint  could    ter  ending  5th  of  January,  with  the 

be  made  on  that  ground.  average  surplus  of  the  other  qilar- 

A  comparison  df  the  surplus  of    ter^in  the  t^e  last  years  of  peace. 


SURPLUS. 


3  Quarters  to  1 0th  of 
Oct 


Awcrage-of 
3  quarters  to 
10th  October 


SurpUis    5th 
January. 


of 


Quarter  eniiiBg  5tii  Jf»« 
Duary  more  tbaa.3    ' 
preceding  quar- 
ters. 


1790—2,090,810 
1791—3,086,789 
1793—2,374,046 


1,028,929 
782,349 


1791—  752,762 
179^^^1,223,274' 
1793—  824,755 


29,159 

194,345 
42,406 


^  Wi^KMit  pretending  to  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  3ie  revenue  for  the  year  seemed  to  answer  tjie  esti- 
mate that  had  been  given.  He  considered  the  supplies  to  .have  beea 
thus  proposed : 

To  be  funded •^.7,000,000 

For  various 3,800,000 

India  I- -       .        1,000,000 

Eztraordinaries  of  the  army  --....        I,000j00(l 

Com  bounties        -        -        *        -- 

Establishment 13^100,000 

FaOPOSED  BY  MR.  ADDINGTON. 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  --.-.-  6,500,000 
Land  and  malt  ----....  2,700,000 
Lottery        -        ~     ' ,     -  500,000 

9,700,000 
Deficiency  to  equal  estimate        -        3,400,000 

13,100,000 
How  did  it  turn  out  ? 
Produceof  tayes  5th  of  January  1803  -        -        -        .        33,444,292 
Charge  on  consolidated  fund       «•-..,       ,24,631,931 

8,812,361 
Lottery        *        50^000 

9,312,36! 
Producedftaxes5thof  April  1803  -  .  -  •  34,214,46d 
Charge  on  consolidated  fund       ^        *        -        »        •        24,631*9131 

9,582,559 
I-ottery     -  -       .500,000 

10,O82,53« 
Suxplos 
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Surplus  of  estimate.       •        w         .        <»        ^        .         •f.320,o60. 

And  adding  -  SOOfiod 
iPor  India  companf,  made  a  surphts  of  -  •  •  .  10>000,0(X>' 
That  the  accounts  were  accurate^  cejpt  the  estimate  on  the  ikew  taxes* 
Ettle  doubt  had  been  entertained. 
There  could  be  no  pretence  for  de- 
ducting the  corn  lx)untiest  as  the 
bounties  on  the  importation  of  com 
liad  not  been  panted  during  the  cen- 
turyytill  the  year  1796;  and  much 
question  was  entertained  on  the 
policy — at  least  an  act  of  tlie  legis- 
Litnre  must  pass  brfore  a  bounty- 
could  be  given.  Every  part  of  the 
account  was  an  actual  receipt^ 


which  was  taken  at  4,800»000/.; 
and  more  than  S>800,000(.  bein^^ 
either  receilred  or  tn  charge,  the 
next  quarter  was  less  to  make  up 
the  account,  than  the  average  of* 
the  other  quarters.  If  the  produce 
of  the  present  year  should  bear  out 
the  expectations  formed  of  it^  he 
had  at  least  reason  to  expect  W 
more  favourable  result  in  future* 


t,  ex- 
The  produce  of  the  old  taxes  to  the  5th  of  January  1802, 


was 


the 


Deducting  the  taxes  of  1801-2, 
January  1»03;  was  -        -        « 

Which  being  ^n  increase  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  a  receipt  of  twenty-two 
millions,  supposing  a  proportionate 
rise  in  anothex'  year,  on  tlie  whole 
product  of  the  taxes,  viz.  about 
thirty-two  millions,  the  increase 
-would  amount  to  nearly  four  mil- 
Jions.  With  full  acquiescence  tliat 
many  causes  openited  to  the  in- 
crease of  th^  revenue  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  such  as  a  plentiful  har- 
vest after  a  famine,  the  commence- 
ment of  peace,  still  a  consideration 
gf  the  produce  of  the  old  taxes  gave 
a  most  flattering  expectation  for 
succeeding  years.  His  lordship  ad- 
mitted the  expediency  of  the  finan- 
cial principle  laid  down  by  tlie  no- 
ble lord  (GrenviUe) — tliat  tlie  re- 
venue of.  a  country  should  be  made 
equal  to  its  expenditure ;  but  con- 
tended, a  minister  of  finance  had  a 
right  to  calculate  on  a  prospect  ef 
increasing  revenue,  and  was  not 
bound  to  take  into  account  contin- 
gent fiimre  establishments.  M:my 
of  the  expenses  now  commented 
on  wete  wholly  unforeseen,  and 
'  dependent  on  accidents  not  in  the 
^wer  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 


2^000*609 

amount  to  the  5th  of 
24<,500>000r 

control.  For  example^  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  f>ower  of  anj 
peace,  which  even  the  noWe  lordL 
(Grenville)  himself  couid  have 
made*  to  prevent  the  French  at^ 
tempting  to  recover  St.  Domingo^ 
This  attempt  on  their  part  neces* 
sarily  produced  an  accidental  in» 
crease  of  establishment  on  otirs^ 
for  arming  in  that  quarter  was  pro- 
portionally augmented;  and  as  the 
French,  for  want  of  merchant-ships» 
sent  out  their  forces  in  ships  of  war, 
an  increase  of  naval  establishment 
also  became  necessary.  .  Though 
he  admitted  tlie  principle,  he 
thought  it  unfair  to  expect,  that^ 
in  the  firsr  year  of  the  peace,  re- 
venue and  expenditure  should  find 
their  exact  level.  There  was  to 
be  considered  tlie  great  increase  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles  relating  to 
providing  stores,  buildingof  ships, 
and  finding  of  men..  The  esta- 
blishment at  present  was  conside- 
rably  higher  than  at  any  former 
period.  That  of  1 80S  was  at  leact 
three  times  as  high  as  that  of 
1786.  He  submitted,  whether,  wid) 
a  revenue  uncertain .  in  its  pro* 
duce  and  uncertain  in  its  expen« 

diture^ 
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dltore,  haying  funded  last  fear 
96,000,000/.  and  raised  nearly  five 
millions  of  taxes>  it  was  not  better 
to  wait  one  year,  to  see  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  in  both  in- 
stances, than  to  lay  on  heavy  taxes 
that  might  be  unnecessary,  and 
cramp  the  sources  of  revenue  and 
ipjure  trade,  were  there  no  ground 
to  hope  for  an  increase  of  revenue. 
As  to  establishments,  the  reduc- 
tion must  be  uncertain ;  but  the 
amount  could  not  be  considered  as 
permanent,  from  various  caUses — 
the  success  of  the  French  in  St* 
Domingo— their  failure-— continen- 
tal wars-— disturbances  in  France, 


or  a  more  pacific  system.  In  con* 
templating  this,  the  noble  lord 
must  have  the  same  satisfaction  as 
himself,  in  observing  the  effects  of 
the  plans  of  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  that  as  to  the  pre> 
sent  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
he  could  have  neither  praise  nor, 
blame,  as  he  had  only  repealed 
temporary  taxes  to  the  amount,  of 
about  six  millions,  and  laid  perma* 
nent  ones  to  the  amount  of  about 
five  millions.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  take  a  calculation  of  the 
state  of  the  revenue  from  the 
committees,  during  the  last  peace^ 


. 

ESTIMATE  of  1786. 

1791. 

180S. 

Anny 

1,600,000 

1,748,812 

€,500fillO 

Ordnance 

948,000 

375,000 

787,000 

Navy       - 

.        -        1,600,000 

3,000,000 

6,669,000 

8,548,000 
700,000 


4,323,812 

Makingde4uctions 
700,000  for  Ireland,  about 


Add  incpease  of  ez-1 
pense  of  similar  > 
establishments,    j 

4,248,000         ^  5,023,812         13,000,000 
The  establishment  of  1803  was  therefore  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  1786,  and  more  than  double  that  of  1791. 

1786.  1791.  1803. 

Discharge  of  debt        -        1,000,000  1,000,000  6,000^000 

.  Surplus  of  revenue,  including  lottery  1803,-10,000,000 
Ditto  -  -  •  1786,—  4,288,000 


Add  sinking  fund 


5,712,000 
6,000,000 


Witli    the  same  ettablisliment  would  discharge 
nearly    •  -  -  -  -  12,000,000 

Establishment  17B1        ....        5,023,000 


Add  sinking  fund 


Surplus 


4,977,000* 
6,000,000 


"Would  discharge  per  annum 
And  that  not  merely  the  reve«> 
aoe  was  increased,  but  the  other 
sources  of  our  strength— -shipping, 
seaxnen,  exports,  imports,  he  had 
tbe  sadsfaction  t*  say   were  in* 


10,977,000* 
^rreased  nearly  one-diird,  and  in 
some  instances  much  rnore^— If, 
continued  his  lordship,  we  sfadold 
have  peace^  our  ministers  may  soon 
bring  the  revenue  ta  that  state  they 
&Utered 


m 
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ftittfeffed  themselves  it  was  capable 
of;  but  if,  as  was  too  likely,  it 
^ould  be  otherwise,  it  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that,  during  the  last 
war,  this  country  advanced  in 
j>rospetity,  in  every  means  of 
strength  and  ridies,  in  a  ihuch 
gf^ter  degree  than  at  any  former 
period  of  peace.  After  a  little 
more  debate,  which  took  place 
between  lords  Pelham,  Gjenville, 
and  Auckland,  the  subject  was' 
dosed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(Dr.  Horsley),  who  obseiVed  that 
Ettle  had  been  said  in  depreciation , 
of  the  papei^  On  their  lordships' 
'table.  Most  of  the  objections, 
doubtless,  applied  to. what  had 
befit  deliTexiea  in  another  place,  or 
was  contained  in  the  pamphlet  so 
of^  alluded  to.  :  If  tlie  papers, 
ih^  the  subject  of  debate,  were 
thought  to  be  erroneous,  the  more 
proper  way  of  proceeding  appeared 
to  oim,  to  refer  the  papers  to  a 
proper  course  of  exammation,  and 
if  found  to  be  erroneous,  then  to 
have  them  correc^d.  A  que^on, 
however,  occurred  to  his  mind^ — 
was  this  the  fit  moment  for  the 
house  to  jemploy  itself  in  such  mi- 
imte  examination,  when  the  next 
day  they  met  they  might  have  to 
consider  objects  ot  the  greatest  na- 
tional magnitude,  namely,  how  the 
union  of  all  parties  could  be  ef- 
fected, and' how  we  should  be  Ena- 
bled to  resist  the  mad  ambition, 
and  chastisp  the  bad  faith,  of  him, 
who,  not  yet  our  enemy,  he  must 
call  him  but  our  detestable  friend  f 
— ^The  lord  chancellor  then  put 
the  question,  which  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  improvements  of  thefinances 
were,  however,  not  confined  by  ad- 
shinistration  to  speculative  plans. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  Mr. 
Addington's  administration,  that 
practical  means  were  adopted  on 
every  occasion  for  rendering  the 


national  resources  more  prodnc- 
tive ;  arid  though  little  tame  at 
the  moment  attended  the  exertion, 
the  good  effects  will  long  be  6x- 
tferienced  of  his  consummate  know- 
lecjge  and  judicious  direction  of  the 
public  revenue.  On  the  21st  of* 
April,  thte  chancellor ,  of  the  ex- 
chequer moved  the  order  of  the* 
day  for  going  into  a  Committee,  to 
Consider  of  the  propriety  Of  conso- 
lidating a  variety  of  acts  relative 
to  the  public  revenue,  with  a  view 
df  securing  its  rfiore  easy  and  re* 
gular  Collection,  and  giving  greatei?' 
facilities' to  trade.  The  motion  be-< 
ing  put  fromf  the  chair. 

General  Gascoyne  had  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  motion.  .By  a  pa^ 
per  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
it  appeared  to.him,  that  .the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  increase  the 
duties  of  tammerce*  Now,  thoagh 
the  ostensible  object  of  liie  mea-, 
sure  now  proposed,  was  merely  to' 
consolidate  the  existing  duties ;  yet» 
from  the  paper  alluded  to,  there 
were  several  cases  where  3|  per 
cent,  was  add^  to  the  duties  now, 
in  e^cistence^  In  other  cases,  there 
was  an  addition  of  no  less  than  six- 
teen per  cent,  on  establishecl  rates. 
These  were  very  strong  objections 
to  tlie^  measure  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had,  pro- 
posed. But,  independent  of  these 
considerations^  there  was  anothal 
which  weighed  Very  powerfully 
on  his  mind.  By  thfs  measure 
the  tdnnage  duty,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  opposition, 
against  which  the  table  of  the 
house  was  theftfl  loaded  with  "peti- 
tions, and  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  merely  as  a  matter  of 
experiment,  was  proposed  to  be 
rendered  a  permanent  taz«  It  wa» 
not  his  intention  to,  oppose  ther 
principle  of  the  measure  ;  but  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  full  eflect  of 

the 
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the  different  altera^ons  t9  be  in- 
troduced, and  not  having  received 
full  instructions  from  his  constitu- 
ents on  the  subject,  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  press  on  the  candour  of 
tlie  right  honourable  gentleman 
tJie  propriety  of  not  precipitating 
the  measure  at  the  present  mo* 
ment. 

The  chancellor  of  the  excliequer 
observed,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, had  fallen  into  some  mistake, 
which  he  Judged  it  necessary  to 
correct,  fie  said  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  schedule,  the  ob» 
ject  of  the  measure  which  he  was 
about  to  propose  was  to  increase 
the  existing  duties.  In  this  idea 
he  was  totally  mistaken.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposition  was  to  sim- 
plify, to  consolidate  the  revenues 
arising  from  tlie  custom-house  du- 
ties, and  introduce  such  arrange- 
ments in  the  mode  of  their  coflec- 
tion  as  might  in  their  consequences 
create  some  addition  to  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country.  The 
course  pursued  would  he  similar 
to  the  plan  formed  m  1737>  at  a 
time  when  the  public  mind  was 
not  agitated  by  the  question  of 
peace  or  war* 

The. question  being,  j^t  lengthy, 
pat  from  xhp  chair,  was  carried 
without  a  division,  and  die  house 
accordingly  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
then  rose,  and  shortly  stated  the 
nature  of  the  proposition  he  m|;^nt 
to  submit  to  the  committee*  'He 
wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  ^is  was  only  a  part  of  a  ge- 
neral system  for  consolidating,  sim- 
plifying, and  amending  the  mode 
of  collecting  every  brancli  of  the 
public  revenue ;  for  removing  ob- 
stacles which  embarrassed  its  re- 
gular and  easy  collection  at  present ; 
tor  laying  down  such  clear  and 

1803.  -  •.         . 


precise  regulations  as  would  be 
equally*  useful  to  those  collecting- 
the  revenue,  and  conv^ent  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  paid.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  stated 
that,  in  1787,  all  Sie  revenue  acts, 
from  the  time  of  William,  were  con- 
solidated, including  particular  taxes 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
interests  of  loans,  contracted  in  dif- 
ferent years.  After  this  ccmsolida- 
tion  and  appropriation  had  takeo 
place,  the  w^iole  of  the  revenue  so 
consolidated  and  appropriated  rc^ 
ceived  the  designation  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  To  this  fund,  the 
public  creditor  looked  for  his  secu- 
rity 5  and  after  hi^  claims  were  pro- 
vided for,  the  surplus  wa^applied 
to  other  parts  of  the  publicisenrice. 
With  the  advantage  of  the  example 
of  that  wise  measure,,  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  form  the  propo- 
sition, which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
rtiit  to  the  committee  on  the  prin- 
ciple. .The  object  of  the. proposi- 
tion was  to  consolidate  all  the  du- 
ties raisefl  under  170  acts.  After 
the  consolidation  had  taken  place, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  fractional 
parts  ^oiild  be  raised  to  integral 
sums  in  some  cases,  and  dimini^ed 
to  integral  sums  in  others.  In  the 
book  of  rates,  it  was  intended  that 
considerable  alterations  should  take 
place.  Some  duties,  which  were 
at  present  levied  ad  valorem^  were, 
by  the  new  schedule,  to  be  levied 
at  a  precise  rate ;  others,  which  were 
now  rated,  were  henceforth  to  be 
ad  valorem.  It  was  also  intended, 
that,  with  the  view  of  securing  the 
regular  payment  of  interest,  cer- 
tain article^  which  were  at  present 
duty  free  should  be  submitted  to 
a  duty  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
pressure.  As  to  the  details  of  the 
measdre,  he  did  not  wish  at  pre- 
sent .  to  trouble  the  committee. 
The  schedule  would  be  printed, 
and  members  would  have  an  op- 
F  '  portunity 
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portunity  ot  examining  the  diffe- 
rent articles,  with  the  respective  du« 
ties.  Till  this  opportunity  had 
been  granted,  he  called  for  nothing 
farther  from  the  conunittee  than 
their  mere  acquiescence  in  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  the  measure,  respecting 
which  he  belkyed  there  would  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  He  would 
state  generally,  that  articles  entirely 
of  £ast«tndia  produce  would,  with 
die  exception  of  sugar,  remain  on 
their  present  footing ;  and  that, 
agreeably  to  the  long  established 
policy  of  the  country,  West-India 
produce  would  receive  what  might 
be  called  an  indicative  mark  j  but 
not  such  a  mark  as  would  affect 
the  pro^rity  of  other  branches  of 
the  trade  of  the  country.  Regu- 
lations would  also  be  introduced 
to  check  the,  practice  of  contraband 
commerce.  There  was  a  vaiiety  of 
articles  of  import  on  which  a  high 
duty  might  be  imposed,  and  still 
tlie  fair  trader  would  be  put  into 
a  situation  to  counteract  the  views 
of  the  smuggler,  without  present- 
ing  any  discouragement  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  articles  of  internal  pro- 
duce and  manufacture.  The  pre- 
sent measure  he  wished  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  preparatory  to .  another 
proposition  for  extending  the  ^yr 
stem  of  bonding  to  a  variety  of 
articles  which  at  present  were  not 
included  in  that  systemi.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dilate  on 
the  importance  of  the  present  mea-' 
sure»  accompanied,  as  it  would 
be,  by  that  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, in  giving  facilities  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
with  a  motion,  that  certain  duties 
on  wares, .  goods,  and  merchan- 
di^s,  granted  under  a  variety  of 
acts  ot  parliament,  do  cease  and 
determine  ;  and  that  ptlier  duties, 
specified  in  tlie 'schedule  to  which 


he  had  alluded  in  his  speech,  i^ 
cease  and  determine. 

Mr.  Vansittan  stated  that  the 
only  diference  between  the  present 
and  former  schedule  was,  an  alte- 
ration in  four  articles ;  namely,  an 
increase  of  duty  on  pimento,  from 
M.  to  6d,  per  pound,  which  was 
rated  as  a  warehousing  duty;  an 
increase  oiF  the  duty  on  East-India 
sugar,  from  20*,  to  23*.  the  cwt.? 
and  some  abatement  of  the  duties 
payable  on  the  raw  materials  for 
the  manufactures  of  this  country. 

In  a  committee  on  the  1 7th  of 
May,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
consider  of  the' best  means  of  af^ 
fording  accommodation  to  the 
mercantile  and  sliipping  interest 
of  tlie  country,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  observed,  that  he 
had  on  a  former  day  stated  to  the 
house  the  general  principles  of  the 
me^ure  he  now  meant  to  bring 
forward,  and  he  should  therefore 
content  himself,  at  present,  with 
calling  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  certain  parts  of  the  schedule  of 
duties.  Blanv  alterations  were  to 
be  made  in  the  dudes.  In  some» 
instances  the  duties  on  articles 
were  to  be  augmented,  and  in 
others  diminished.  For  instance, 
he  proposed  to  make  an  alteration 
in  the  duties  on  port  wine«    At 

? resent  all  port  wine  imported  into 
jondon  paid  a  duty^  of  1/.  lOs.  a 
pipe  more  than  was  paid  in  any 
other  port  of  Great  Britain.  From 
the  improved  state,  however,  of 
the  other  ports,  and  the  increased 
means  of  conveyance  from  them 
hito  the  interior  of  the  country, 
they  were  as  well  able  to  bear  that 
duty  as  the  city  of  London ;  and 
therefore  it  wns  intended  that  the 
duty  should  be  the  same  through- 
out every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A 
regulation  was  intended  to  be  made 
in  the  duty  upon  skins.     It  was 

meant 
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fneant  to  extend  the  duties  on  tfH ' 
article  of  wood,  except  that  whkh 
^s  to  be  used  for  the  buildmg  of 
ships.  The  duties  were  to  bfe  in« 
creased  on  chemical  oils,  stnd  Jfpices 
.  imported  into  this  country.  A 
duty  was  also  to  be  laid  on  pre^ 
cious  stones.  Such  at^  altefation 
ihould  take  plactf  iii  the  duties 
on  China  ware  iiffpo^rted  into  this 
country,  as  shotfld  g?v6- greater  en^ 
iouragement  to  Our  own  earthen* 
ware  manufacttfresi  Thcf  dirties 
on  indigo,  from  the  Bficish  plsn^ 
tations,  were  to  bfe  reduced.-  That 
which  was  to  afford  the  greatest 
accommodation  of  all,  would  be 
the  disallowance  of  the  drawback 
On  exportation.  He  should  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton- 
■^ool  to  1  d,  per  lb.,  arid  the  duty  on 
cotton  to  lid,  pet  ibj  As  one  ^reat 
object  of  the  present  measure  was 
to  counteract  th6  practice  of  smugf- 
gltng,  he  should  reduce  the  duties 
and  make  other  regulations  with 
tegard  to  lace  ai(d  Bandana  haiid- 
kerchiefs,  of  which  there  Was  a 
large  clandestine  imjibrtanion  .'  the 
fair  tratdet  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Aianufactttrifig  die  hand- 
fcef  chicft  hetft.  The  srtmggler  conld 
Ml  any  tim^  ensute  th6  cfelfvery  of 
these  2ft  14  p^  cent  and  it  wass 
ineant  to  t>ropose  a  diity  of  d5  per 
cent,  upok  them^  It  t^atr  intended! 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  helfk^  comu 
fng^from  Amtfrca  and  the  West 
Indies.  Also  to  deduce  the  ddtie& 
on  Ifalian  wihe^,  so  as  to  make  the 
duties  the  same  ai  those  p;lid  upon 
fott  vHne^  Hi?  ofyject  hi  n^kihg 
this  alteraticnfiy  was  to  gtvC'eijcou- 
tagement  to  the  Mediterraniean 
trade.  He  shonld  propose  to  take 
off  part  of  the  duty  on  cdar-ie  Ifceh 
Tarn  imported  from  Germany. 
With  regard  to  the  duty  on  thfe 
tonnfa^  of  shipptrfgr*  the  duty  had 
TU}t  hithetto  any  of-  those  discou-  ■ 


raging  effects^  which  had  been  at- 
tributed to  it.  During  the  exis- 
tence of  that  duty,  the  navigation 
of  the  eotmtry  tiras  highly  im- 
^rdVed.  Every  yeat  the  British 
shipping  had'  .Experienced  an  in- 
ereasei  while  there  was  a  decrease 
2n  foreign  shippmg  and  tonnage  in 
our  ports.  ITieinCreasfc  \^s  great 
and  progressive,  both  in  ^  time  of 
t^r  and  peace.  .  He  now  spoke 
from  positive  information,  which 
he  had  been  at  some  paiit^  to  ob- 
tain. He  had  thus  thought  pro- 
per tcTgive  the  committee  a  sort  of 
outline  of  the  plan  he  intended  to 
lay  before  the  House,'  and  to  s^te 
some  of  the  principal  idteratfons 
that  were  to  take  place  m  the  du- 
ties. It  ttras  intended  that  a  scbe* 
dule  of  all  these  duties  shouidbe 
translated  into  all  the  European 
feinguages^  and  polsted  up  in  every 
kmguage  at  the  Custom^iousej'and 
at  the  end  of  every  session  of  par^^ 
liament  to  print  anew  schiedale» 
containing  the  alterations  diat  may 
ha^e  been  made  in  aiiy  of  the  dtr«* 
ties.  He  then  concluded,  with 
ntoving  a  .resohitiofi  ^pursuant  to 
his  statepient.    Agreed  to.- 

On  the  first  oT  Jimt,  thc^  lord 
xtiayiDr  of  London  presented  a  pe- 
titjoif  from  die  silk  nxinufa«dn«rs 
of  London,  praying  to  be  heslrdbj 
counsel,'  at  the  bar  of  the  houses 
$rgahist  diat  part  of  the  conaoKda- 
tion-^ty  act  which  regarded  the 
importation  of  Bandana  handker- 
chiefs, which  w^  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  Sir  William  Curtis 
wished  to  draw  the  attention. of  the 
hbnse  to'  the  sifnadoA  of  the  work- 
mg  sflk-weavers  of  'Spital-fibelds^  a 
mt>st  valuable  and  industrious  bodf 
of  merti  who  were  exoeedingi7 
sdarmed  at  the  emfourageihent 
which  was  about  to  be  given  to  the 
importation  of  manufactured  silk 
handkerchiefs  from  Indian  He 
F  2  presented 
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presented  li  petition  on  their  bdtalf, 
which  set  forth  that  there  trere  no 
kss  than  about  5,000  manu&cturers 
(who  with  their  fknulies»  at  an 
average,  employed  about  10,000^ 
loom^,  all  of  whom  were  likely  to 
be  materially  mjured  by  the  im- 
portation of  such  articles ;  and  th^t 
they  could  prove,  to  the  satisfiiction 
of  the  house,  that  they  paid  a  more 
considerable  duty  on  handkerchief 
o£  their  own  manufacture,  than 
what  the  intended  bill  could  possi- 
bly produce  to  the  revennel  This 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.Wilfarabam  Bootle  observed, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  kingdom,  he  had 
reason  to  know,  were  kept  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  bill ; 
otherwise,  a  great  number  of  other 
petitions  would  have  been  pre- 
sented. He  himself  had  several 
observations  to  make  concerning 
diis'biH';  and  more  .particularly  as 
it  respected  the  interests  of  the  Bri- 

^  dsh  potteries,  many  of  which  had 
been  brought  to  most  considerable 
perfiBGtion  under  the  operation  of  a 
protecting  duty  on  foreign  china, 

•  which  was  far  excelled,  in  excel- 
lence and  beauty,  in  many  of  the 
British  manufactories  of  Derby- 
shire and  other  counties.  Thb 
manufacture  of  British  porcdam 
was  still  in  a  progressinid  state  of 
improvement,  because  men  of  very 
considerable  capital  were  induced 
to  embark  in  it,  under  the  faith  of 
a  protecting  duty  aeainst  fbrdgn 
ddna.  One  whom  ne  knew  had 
lately  embarked  above  90,000/.; 
another  a  still  greater  sum.  Tliese, 
however,  were  but  two  instances 
out  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  individuals,  who  had  advanced 
capital,  some  smaller,  and  others 
considerably  greater,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  as  yet  infant  manufac* 


jture.  He  insisted  that  the  decrease 
proposed  by  this  bill  of  the  pro- 
tecting duty  on  foreign  china,  from 
105  to  50  per  cent.,  would  operate ' 
as  a  most  injurious  discouragement 
to  those  British  manufacturers,  who 
vested  their  lar^  capitals,   their 

.  ^ents,  and  their  mdus^i  in  bring- 
ing this  &btic  to  such  singular 
predion*  Some  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  were  not  more  than 
a  week  past  apprised  of  the  altera- 
tion. A  very  considerable  number 
were  not  acquainted  widi  it  even 
yet.  His  wish  therefore  was,  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  should 
be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  that 
time  might  be  given  for  those  whose 
interests  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
so  severely  by  its  operation,  to  con- 
sult together,  and  petition  against 
the  bill,  if  they  should  think  fit. 

The  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer 
^d,  that  it  was  only  in  the  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  ^at  these  ob- 
servations could  be  productive  of 
effect ;  the  only  matter  for  present 
consideration  being,  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  consolidating  the 
duties.  He  observed  that  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  schedule  to 
every  part  of  the  country ;  and  if 
those  CQipGemed  were  not  fully  ap- 
prisedy^the  fault  was  not  his.  He 
!shouldr^move  that  day  for  the  se- 
cond leadi^ig-of  the  bill ;  but  had 
AO  dbie^tion  to.  posqxAie  the  com- 
mittal of  it  till  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing} (this  being  Wednesday.) 

'  On  the  7th  of  the  same  qionth, 
ike  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
bonse,  Mn  Vansittart  submitted  to 
At  die  following  propositions :   vi2. 

.  **  That  there  should  be  a  small  ^ 
duty  laid  on  horse4iair  (amoimting 
to  the  value  of  20i.j  imported  into 
ths  country  ^  that  the  ^drawback 
on  the  exportation  of  that  article 

should 
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should  cease  and  determine ; — a 
duty  of  4j,  to  be  charged  on  every 
yard  of  thread  lace,  exceeding  the 
value  of  20j.,  imported  into  Great 
Britain ;  a  duty  of  Is,  Sd,  on  every 
square  yard  of  damask  table  cloth, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Germany,  in  order  to. give  encou- 
ragement to  the  British  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  to  those  in 
Ireland;  a  drawback  of  lOJ,  on 
damask  table  cloths  exported  from 
Great  Britain ;  a  duty  of  6s.  6//.  on 
every  hundred-weight  of  foreign 
barley  imported ;  Is.  6J.  on  every 
hundreyl- weight  of*  pearl  barley 
imported ;  2r.  6d,  on  every  1 201b. 
of  stock-fish  imported ;  64^.  Is.  on 
every  ton  of  Hungary  wines  im- 
ported ;  54/.  Is.  6a.  of  drawback 
on  every  ton  of  the  like  wines  ex- 
ported ;  68/.  5s.  on  every  ton  con- 
taining 250  gallons  of  Rhenish 
wines  imported  ;  a  drawback  of 
59/.  6j.  6</.  on  ditto  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  any  of  the  British 
West- India  plantations.*'  After  de- 
monstrating to  the  committee  the 
great  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  country  by  these 
alterations  in  the  duties  on  such 
articles,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Hobhouse)  reported 
progress,  and  the  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  the  next  day. 
The  report wasaccordinglybrought 
up,  and  the  resolutions  agreed  to. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
house  to  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  Ijill,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose, 
and  said,  that,  before  the  motion 
for  the  speaker  to  leave  the  chair, 
he  begged  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions,* which  he  doubted  not  would 
considerably'  save  tlie  time  of  the 
house,  as  he  would  shortly  state  to 
the  house  tlie  several  alterations 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  bill. 


Several  petitions,  he  said,  had  been 
presented  from  the  thread-lace  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Northampton, 
&c.  &c.  complaining  of  the  duties 
intended  to  be  laid  on  goods  of  that 
description,  proposed  to  be  allowed 
to  be  imported*  The  intention  of 
this  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
assist  the  fair  trader,  and  to  coun- 
teract, as  far  as  could  be  done,  the 
designs  and  schemes  of  the  smug- 
gler. He  imagined  that  in  tms 
article  there  was  to  the  amount  of 
400,000/.  brought  into  the  country^ 
of  which  not  more  than  20,000/. 
paid  duty-  Some  alteration  there- 
fore was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
attempt  to  prohibit  it  entirely, . 
would  positively  be  nugatory  and 
ineffectual,  the  article  being  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  in  so 
small  a  compass.  It  was  proposed, 
on  this  account,  to  lay  a  duty  ad 
valorem;  and  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  fix  cm  a  sum  that  should 
discountenance  the  smuggler,  and 
give  every  possible  advantage  to 
the  fatr  trader.  He  had  found, 
from  the  best  information  he  had 
been  able  to  procure,  that  the  smug- 
gler could  ensure  his  profits  m 
time  of  peace  at  10  per  cent.,  and 
in  time  of  war  at  15  per  cent.  He 
tjierefore  proposed  tne  ad  valorau 
duty  should  be  fixed  at  20  per 
cent.,  which  he  thought  would  be 
such  a  medium  or  average  as 
would  not  fail  to  secure  tlie  f;iir 
trader.  The  only  difficulty  he 
thought  would  be,  to  steer  clear  of 
fixing  Ihe  duty  so  high  as  to  en- 
danger the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turer, or  so  low  as  to  injure  com- 
petition at  home.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
thought  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  for  our  home  manufactures, 
as  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  our  thread-lace  manufacture 
F3  had 
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had  greatly  flourished,  and  since- 
the  peace  it  bad  considerably  fallen 
'  off.  lu  general  it  had  been  found, 
that  immediately  after,  ancj  indeed, 
for  some  considerable  time  slibse-' 
quent  to  tbe  niaking  of  peace,  con- 
traband tjrade  was  best  and  most 
effectually  suppressed  by  fixing  a 
low.  4uty,  which  took  away  the- 
inducement  the  smuggler  had  to 
make /exertions  and  run.  risks,  when 
his  profits  woul(4  be  little  or  noy 
thine  ^  and  if  at  any  time  after- 
wards it  should  be  found  necessary, 
a  higher  duty  might  be  lai4  on^  l?ut 
there  was  no  prii)ciple  more  clear 
than  thif,  tj^at  a  contraband  trade 
canhoi  be  demolished  all  at  once. 
Another  tesp^table  description  of 
pei'sonsy  he  said,  had  been  conside- 
rably alarmed  at  the  permission 
that  was  to  be  given  (o  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  porcelain.  The 
duty  upon  this  had  been  105  per 
cent.,  aild  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
it  to  50  per  cent.,  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  a  complete  pro- 
tecting duty.  It  was  not,  however, 
considei-ed  to  be  so  by  the  •manu- 
facturers of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try, who  had  urged  in  the  strongest' 
terms  their  apprehension  that  this 
manufacture  would  be  greatly,  in- 
jured, if  this  alteration  in  the  duty 
were  to  take  place.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  nii^dertaken 
to  recommend  it  to  the' bouse  to 
increase  the  duty  from  50/.  to  80/, 
per  cent.,  and  if  thaj  should  not  be 
found  sufficient;  to  increase  the 
duty  still  more,  and  make  it  higher, 
a^  the  nature  of  tlie  case  might  be 
found  to  require.  The  third  point 
he  had  to  notice,  he  sai J,  was  the 
petitions  from  persons  in  the  silk 
trade.  It  was  vrell  known  that  the 
importation  of  manufactured  silk 
from  Bengal  was  altogether  pro- 
hibited. All  precautions  to  pro- 
hibit it  entirely  had  been  found  in- 


effectual:  but  he  thought  that  by 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  that  ar^ 
tide,  the  trade  of  the  smuggler 
would  soon  be  entirely  demplished. 
He  had  pnoposed  that  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  handkerchiefs  shoul4 
be  confined  to  the  average  on  the* 
sales  of  the  Ea^t^India  company 
for  tlie  last  seven  years ;  but  he 
now  recQipmended  that  the  prohi- 
bition should  be  renewed  during 
the.  \var,  with  the  power  of  sus« 
pending  it  afterwards,  as  the  hous^ 
may  think  proper.  He  jsaid,  he 
thought  he  should  not  be  doii^ 
justice  to  those  respectable  person^ 
who  had  presented  petitions,  as 
well  as;  those  who  had  waited  on 
him  on  the  occasion,  if  be  did  not 
say  that  he  believed  they  had  not 
the  smallest  wish  pr  intention  in 
"jvhat  they  had  don^,  or  in  the  fur- 
ther steps  they  intended  to  ^ursue^ 
to  embarfas^  his  n^aiesty's  ministex}^ 
in  the  execution  of  the  present  mea-- 
sure;  but  that  they  had  acte4 
purely  from  the  just  cause  of  alanxi 
they  thought  they  were  bound  to 
maintain,  for  the  interest  of  tlie 
different  important  manufactures 
in  which  they  were  severally  en- 
gaged. He  believed  however  they 
:\-ere  all  so  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  modifications  and  alteration^ 
propoj^d  to  be  made  in  the  bill, 
that  tbey  iwould  decline  giving  the 
hopse  the  trouble  of  hearing  coun* 
sel  on  their  behalf. 

Lord  Tejnple,  lord  G.  J^.  Gower, 
Ml*.  Macnamara,  and  Mr.  alderi 
man  Coombe,  all  expressed  thei^ 
satisfaction  at  those  modifications 
and  alterations,  and  declared  they 
should  now  withhold  all  further 
opposition  to  the  bill.  At  length 
the  house  resolved  itsjelf  into  a 
committee,  when  the  till  was  di- 
stinctly canvassed.  In  the  coni- 
hiittee,  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Van^ittart  observed,  tliat  there 
•  '   '  *  '  *       wecQ 
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were  certain  articles  which  could 
be  reflated  by  the  committee  on 
the  biU^  Without  a  previous  com- 
mittee.     At   present  he   should 
trouble  them  only  with  two  articles^ 
.^hich  related  to  imports  frppi)  the 
East  lixdies ;    the  one  was  china- 
.ware»  and  the  other  opium.  It  was 
proposed  to  augment  the  duties 
upon  those  articles.     With  regard 
to  opium>  it  was  suspected  that  it 
began  to  be  used  for  the   pur- 
pose of  adulterating  beer«    It  was 
even  said,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  of  opium  in  China, 
it  was  likely  to  become  an  article 
of  speculation  in  this  country.    He 
proposed  an  additional  duty  of  80/. 
on  every   100/.  of  real  value  of 
china-ware    imported    into    this 
country  by  the  East-India  com- 
pany; and  on  every  pound  of  opium 
imported,  an  additional  duty  of  5s. 
wim  a  dniwback  of  6/.  on  exporta- 
tion ;    and  a  duty  of  12i.  6J.  on 
45very  pound  of  opium  imported 
from  the  Levant,  not  the  place  of 
its  natural  growth,  with  a  draw- 
back of  7/*  on  exportation.      He 
added,  that,  in  the  bill  which  had 
passed  last  year,  relative  to  brewers^ 
/every  possible  care  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  that 
pecessary  article.    It  was  provided 
that  every  brewer  in  whose*  posses- 
sion any  opium  should  be  found, 
^ould  pay  a  penalty  of  500L   The 
resolutions  were  agreed  to« 

On  the  question  for  going  Iptb 
the  committee  on  the  173i,  general 
Gascoyne  oi>jected  to  the  additional 
duty  on  fugar.  He  said  that  the 
West-India  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool had,  in  1793,  applied  to  par- 
liam^t  for  relief  against  the '  old 
duties,  whilst  the  house  was  going 
to  lay  on  new  duties.  He  insisted 
it  was  a  losing  trade.  He  did  not 
ask  for  any  ipxemption  or  dimixiu- 
.tlon  of  the  d^ity,  but  only  a  sus- 


pension of  ft,  till  some  outtport  on 
the  continent  should  be  open  to  us. 
At  present  we  had  not  one ;  and 
therefore  could  have  no   export. 
He  said  that  while  parlbment  was 
laying  4/.  a  cwt.  duty  on  sugar, 
It  Was  falling  in  price  to  the  same 
amount;    and  if  the  duties  were 
continued  to  be  so  laid  on,  those 
concerned  in  the  trade  must  with- 
draw from  It.     He  concluded  by 
moving — **  That  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  bill,  to  empower  his 
majesty's  council  to  suspend  the 
said  duties  on  sugar,  whenever  and 
for    such    period  of  time   as   it 
should  appear  to  them  necessary 
so  to  do.'      This  niotion  was  re- 
jected as  irregular,  and  rfie  house 
imxpediatelv  went  into  the  com- 
mittee;   when  general  Gascofrne 
moved  a  clause  to  the  same  effect. 
On  the  question,  that  the  clause  Jbe 
read  a  second  time,  Mr.  Vansittart 
rose,  and  denied  the  assertions  of 
the  honourable  general,  as  to  the 
hpme  consumption ;   and  insisted, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  duties, 
the  consumption  duriog  the  last 
war  increased  no  less  than  700,000 
cwt.     It  was  the  same  as  to  the 
exports :  for  we  were  not  now  ex- 
eluded  from  any  ports  of  the  con* 
tinent  ^om  which  we    were  not 
shut  out  during  last  war,  except 
Hamburg;    and   it  was  remark- 
able,  that,  in  the  year  during  which 
we  were  excluded  from  that  port, 
our  exports  were  far  greater  than 
during  any  other  year  of  the  war. 
The  conversation  was  continued  to 
a  considerable  length. '  In  the  end, 
however,  general  Gascoyne,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
committee,  withdrew  his  motion. 

When  the  bill  fyr  consolidating 

the  custom  duties  was  read  a  thir^ 

time — Mr.  Vansittart  moved  a  new 

clause,  for  permitting  the  removal 
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of  wine,  from  the  oiit*ports  to  the 
port  of  London,  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  collectors  of  the 
customs  at  auch  out-ports,  which 
was  brought  up,  read  and  agreed 
to,  added  to  tne  bill,  and  the  bill 
then  passed. 

A  bill  also  passed  the  house  on 
the  1 1th  of  July  for  consolidating 
the  assessed  taxes*  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  bill,  as  stated  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,,was  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  taxes ; 
to  prevent  any  man  from  suffering 
by  error;  that  the  magistrates 
might  clearly  understand  meir  du- 
ty, and  that  the  system  of  justice 
under  this  bill  should  be  ,the  same 
in  one  county  as  another.  We  do 
not  think  it  of  consequenc«,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  farther  detail 
with  regard  to  this  bill. 

The  extension  of  conimerce,  and 
the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  a 
long  war,  and  by  large  remittances 
of  specie  to  the  continent,  rendered 
mecessary  (as  a  financial  arrange- 
ment) to  extend  the  period  in 
which  the  bank  of  England  should 
be  indulged  in  refusing  payment 
to  its  creaitors  in  specie. 

Lord    Hawkesbury,     therefore, 

five  notice,  on  Thursday  the  8d  of 
ebruary,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  on  the  Mon- 
day following  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  re- 
striction on  the  bank,  from  making 
issues  of  payment  in  specie,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited.  And  the  next 
day^  Mr,  Vansittart  moved,  "  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  in  circulation 
on  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st 
of  December  1802,  and  on  the  1st 
of  February  1803,  distinguishing 
those  under  51"  On  whiph  occa- 
sion Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that,  if  the 
motion  of  the  hon,  member  bad  re- 


fcrence  to  die  question  araiodnced 
by  a  noble  lord  last  night,  respect- 
ing the  further  restriction  of  cash 
issues  from  ^  the  bank,  he  thought 
the  returns  then  mov^  for  by  no 
means  minute  nor  extensive  enough* 
It  was  very  generally  understands 
that,  upon  some  sudden  events  of  z 
public  nature  transpiring,  the  is- 
sues of  notes  from  the  bank  of  En* 
fland,  within  the  last  two  months, 
ad  been  to  a  most  considerable 
and  unusual  amount;  a  circum- 
stance which  materially  concerned 
all  persons  interested  in  extensive 
money  transactions.  If  the  feet 
were  so^  it  might  become  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unu- 
sual liberality.  He  was  desirous, 
therefore,  that  the  accounts  should 
be  made  out  from  month  to  month, 
as  fully  as  they  were  before  the 
committee  of  the  house  to  whom  it 
was  referred  to  inquire  into  the  ge- 
ral  concerns  of  the  bank.  He 
thought,  too,  the  accounts  ought  to 
be  brought  down  to  the  present 
period.  He  further  desired  ^o  be 
mformed,  whether  he  was  to  un» 
derstand  that  the  paper  now  moved 
for  was  to  be  the  only  ground  for 
the  renewal  of  the  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  payments  of  the 
bank  in  specie. — ^The  motion  was 
put  in  an  amended  state,  thus: 
"That  there  should  be  laid  before  , 
tlie  house  an  account  of  the  notes 
of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England,  in  circulation 
,on  the  1st  of  June  1802,  the  1st  of 
December  1802,  and  the  1st  of 
February  1803,  distinguishing  the 
amount  of  those  below  the  value 
of  5/.*' 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  Fe- 
bruary, Mr.  Walton  from  the  hank 
of  England,  presented  at  the  bar 
"  An  account  of  the  amount  of 
bank  of  England  notes  in  circular 
tion  on  the  1st  of  June,  }st  of  Au- 
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gust,  1st  of  October,  1st  of  De- 
cember, lS02f  and  1st  of  Febrn- 
ary,  1803"  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

On  the  same  day  also,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  brought  his 
promised  motion  before  the  nouse, 
namely,  **  to  continue  still  longer, 
for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  re- 
strictions on  the  bank  of  England 
froni  issuing  specie  in  payment  of 
.  their  notes.^— The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman said  he  made'  this  niotion 
with  considerable  reluctance,  tho* 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  assure  the 
house  and  the  country  that  the 
measure  by  no  means  ardse  from 
any  incapacity  or  disinclination  of 
the  bank  to  pay  in  specie.  The 
state  of  exchange  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  it  had  considerably  im- 
proved in  our  favour  since  even 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  had 
not  however  improved  so  far  as  to 
warrant  the  discontinuance  of  the 
restriction.  It  was  then  nearly  at 
par  with  Hamburg,  and  still  more 
m  our  fiivour  with  Amsterdam. 
There  was  not,  at  present,  any  great 
likelihood  of  receiving  much  money 
from  Hamburg,  nor  was  there  yet 
any  influx  of  bullion  from  abroad ; 
and  when  the  house  recollected, 
that,  in  its  wisdom,  it  had  thought 
fit  to-^authorise  the  country  banks 
to  issue  notes  to  a  very  considera- 
ble amount,  it  must  naturally  oc- 
cur, that  the  moment  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  should  enable 
die  bank  to  issue  gold  in  payment 
of  its  notes,  similar  demands  would 
be  made  upon  the  country  banks. 
The  result  v/ould  be,  a  rapid'and 
general  run  upon  the  bank  of  En- 
gland, from  id\  those  in  the  coun- 
try ;  which,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  supply  of  bullion  from 
abroad,   might  be   productive  of 


very  considerable  and  embarrasstag^ . 
inconvenience.  Besides,  three  yean 
of  the  most  unparallelled  scarcin* 
had  but  just  elapsed,  during  whicft 
period  upwards  of  twenty  mil- 
lions in  specie  had  been  sent  out 
of  the  country,  for  the  purchase  of 
grain  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
our  national  produce  for  the  suste* 
nance  of  the  people.  A  drain  so 
enormous  must  materially  exhaust 
the  current  specie  of  the  kingdom* 
There  was  aho  anodier  most  ccm- 
siderable  drain  for  the  pay  of  our 
armies  and  navy  in  foreign  situa- 
tions ;  and  those  drains,  even  the 
flourisliing  state  of  pur  commerce 
had  not  yet  time  to  bring  back. 
It  might  possibly  be  objected  by 
some  gentlemen  not  favourably 
disposed  to  the  measure,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  preceded 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  grotmd  of 
necessity  for  its  adoption;  but  *to 
such  an  objection  he  would  antici- 
pate an  answer — that,  with  respect 
to  the  ample .  competence  of  the 
bank  to  discharge  at  any  time  the 
whole  of  its  existing  debts,  thfe 
fullest  proof  had  already  been  ad- 
duced, to  tlie  siitisfaction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  diat  house  purposely  in- 
stituted for  the  minutest  inquiry : 
all  then  that  would  remain  for  a' 
committee  to  inquire  into,  would 
be  the  sute  of  exchange ;  but, 
for  information  on  that  head, 
there  was  no  responsible  office  or 
oificer  to-apply  to.  The  conside- 
ration of  the  competency  of  the 
bank  to  answer  all  demands^  taken 
together  with  that  which  he  had 
before  mentioned  with  respect  to 
the  country  banks,  would,  he 
doubted  not,  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
house  to  warrant  and  indeed  call 
for  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tion for  a  short  time  longer.     He 
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should  therefore  trespass  no  longer 
on  their  attention  than  by  nrst 
-moving,  **  that  the  former  acts  of 
his  majesty's  reign,  for  imposinc; 
res|;ricuons  on  the  bank,  be  read; ' 
•and  then,  '*  that  leave  be  given  to 
.brine;  in  the  bill." 

A&,  Tiemey  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
vitliout  some  previous  inquiry  re- 
specting the  bank,  and  particularly 
upon  the  grounds  stated.  If  the 
sentiments  of  the  house  should  seem 
to  coincide  with  hisxiwn,  his  pro- 
posal would  be  to  pass  the  bill  for 
two  months,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee in  tlie  interim,  to  consider 
how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  restriction  farther,  or  to 
discontinue  it  altogetlier.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  seemed 
to  think  that  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee six  years  ago  was  quite  suf- 
ficient, though  the  house  had  had 
no  a<?count  whatever  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bank  ever  since. 
No  one  appeared  to  care  whether 
the  bank  had  sufficient  provision 
to  answer  its  demands,  or  even 
whether  tlie  restriction  had  been 
actually  profitable  or  injurious  to 
its  interests,  whether  it  had  di- 
minished or  increased  the  security 
of  public  credit.  All  these  things 
ought  to  be  known,  but  all  was 
mystery.  No  other  ground  was 
laid  for  the  motion,  but  that  the 
exchange  with  Hamburg  was  at 
par ;  and  upon  that  naked  fact  it 
was  proposed  to  do  away  that 
which  scarcely  any  circumstance 
could  warrant,  namely,  the  right 
of  the  public  creditor  to  convert 
bqink  notes  into  x:ash.  He  trusted 
the  house  would  not  adopt  this 
monstrous  bill, .  at  a  time  ^vhen 
there  war.  even  no  plausible  pretext 
for  it,  when  no  money  was  likely 
to  go  out  of  the  country,  when  no 


alarm  prevailed  in  either  domestic  or 
foreign  politics,  when  no  fear  of  any 
sudden  press  on  the  bank  could  be 
eintertained.  All  that  was  mentioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  reason,  was,  that 
the  exchange  was  not  at  par.  Then 
of  course  no  money  would  go  out 
of  the  country.  Were  not  these 
considerations  sufHciemly  strong  to 
urge  the  house  to  agree  %o  an  in- 
quiry ?  Was  a  not  material  to  jihow 
the  country  \^hat  the  bank  was 
doing ;  that  it  was  preparing  to 
open  and  pay  in  specie ;  that  it  was 
ready  to  do  so  when  parliament 
should  permit  ?  He  would  wish 
the  bank  directors  to  compliment 
the  public  even  as  they  did  in  1797f 
when  the  original  restriction  took 
place,  and  when  they  published  a 
resolution,  that  they  were  ready, 
if  political  considerations  permitted, 
to  pay  cash  for  their  notes.  This 
resolution  did  not  precede  the  bill 
which  sanctioned  thj?  order  of 
council,  and  surely  it  would  be 
but  decent  torsive  the  country 
something  lik^  me  same  evidence 
on  this  occasion.  According  to 
the  report  of  tlie  committee  of 
1797f  the  proportion  of  cash  and 
bullion  in  the  bank  amounted  to 
one  million  wiien  the  order  of 
council  was  issued,  and  that  som^ 
short  time  afterwards  thjs  sum  waf 
increased  to  six  pillions.  Was  it  not* 
then  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry,  y?hat 
had  become  of  these  six  millions ;  if 
they  were  forthcoming  to  meet  any 
exigency?  And  if  they  were,  why 
should  the  bank  hesitate  to  resume 
their  operation  ?  l^hey  could  nop 
be  afraid  of  a  run  upon  them^  for 
who  could  then  think  of  any  mate^ 
rial  advantage  from  hoarding  gold? 
But  the  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man  objected  to  their  payment  in 
cash,  because  the  exchange  was  at  ' 
par.  If  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tlcnian 
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tieman   resolved  to   restrain  the 

bank  while  the  exchange  was  at 
par,  there  were  loen  of  uie  highest 
intelligence  and  character  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  exchange> 
would  be  kept  np.  But  why 
should  the  right  hon»  gentleman 
indulge  these  fears?  His  late  fi- 
nancisd  statement  ought  to  sustain 
his  confidence.  He  there  described 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  present 
year  at  one  million,  and  tliat  of 
die  next  year  at  two  millions.  Was 
not  that  sufficient  to  protect  the 
bank  and  public  credit  in  any  suit- 
able emergency  ?  If  the  rate  of 
exchaitge,  as  it  then  stood,  were 
really  to  be  mF,de  an  argument  for 
the  stoppage  of  the  bank,  it  would 
leave  a  very  dangerous  impression 
in  the  country  j  and  recollecting 
the  circumstances,  the  people,  upori 
the  probable  recurrence  of  such  an 
exchange  at  a  future  day,  would  be 
apt  to  make  such  a  run  upon  tlie 
bank  as  might  he  productive  of 
very  serious  consequences  indeed. 
The  public  had  a  right  to  say  to 
the  bank  directors,  "  You  havebeen 
for  the  last  six  years  reaping  a  pro- 
ductive harvest  from  our  inconve- 
;Eiience— we  only  ask  of  you  now  to 
A^onvert  into  cash  the  notes  for 
which  we  have  given  you  credit  so 
l#ng/'  and  the  h^nk  ought  to  be 
provided  to  answer  this  reasonable 
request.  They  could  have  no  apo>- 
logy  £dt  declining  it,  unless  inca- 
pacity, and  he  djd  not  suppose  that 
to  be  the  case.  The  hon.  member 
concluded  with  observing  that  he 
did  not  wish  tlie  bank  doors  to  be 
at  once  thrown  open,  without  due 
deliberation.  His  desire  was,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
composed  of  such  intelligent  per- 
sons as  formed  the  original  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  many  oC 
whom  were  then  in  the  house,  and 
who  would  be  able  to  give  such  a 


mass  of  useful  information  to  the 
country  as  would  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic of  the  Justice  and  ,policy  of  any 
measure  founded  upon  it.  If  sack 
a  proceeding  were  not  adopted,  he 
was  convinced  the  people  would 
very  naturally  think  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  rather  an  act  of  conve- 
nience than  of  necessity.  The 
bank  would  be  condemned,  if  they 
should  lose  the  oppc^rtuhity  of  that 
committee  to  vindicate  their  con- 
du(|t,  and  the  house  would  be  set 
doltn  rather  as  the  blind  followers, 
or  ^spected  accomplices  of  the 
bank,  than  as  the  faitliful  guardians 
of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  if  necessity,  or  a  , 
strong  propriety,  called  for  tlie  a- 
doption  of  the  proposition,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  urge  any  objection 
to  it.  At  the  some  time,  he  should 
feel  more  satisfaction  if  there  were 
laid  before  him  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  his  assent.  Was  it  to  be 
understood,  that  whenever  the  sta^ 
of  the  exchange  was  so  unfavoura- 
ble as  to  leave  no  room  to  expect  the 
importation  of  bullion,  that  a  re- 
striction should  be  put  on  the  cash 
payments  of  die  bank?  Such  a 
mode  of  reasoning  would,  on  the 
face  of  it,  seenr  to  go  to  establish, it 
as  a  general  axiom,  that,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  cash  payments  of  the 
bank  should  be  susftended.  To 
these  reasons  were  added  the  great 
exportation  of  specie  for  com,  and 
on  account  of  otiier  circumstances 
connected  with  tlie  war.  If  these 
additional  reasons  had  anv  force, 
then  the  propriety  of  further  con- 
tinuing tne  restriction  should  not 
be  made  to  depend  so  entirely  on 
the  state  of  the  exchange.  Per- 
haps even  It  might  happen,  thkt 
the  unfavounible  tuni  of  the  ex- 
change against  this  country  might 
be  owing  to  the  very  restriction  on 
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the  bank;  and  as  on  this  head 
doubts  were  entertained,  that  with 
hiin  was  a  strong  reason  for  recomw 
.  mending  an  inquiry,  because  a  pro- 
po9it!on  for  such  an  inquiry  might, 
when  under  discussion,  bring  forth 
many  opinions  on  the  subject — (it 
was  opinions  rather  than  facts  he 
was  anxious  the  inquir)*'  should 
produce) — ^more  especially  of  com- 
mercial men,  and  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank,  whose  pursuits  and 
occupations  enabled  them  to  throw 
most  light  upon  such  subjects.  For 
Ihispart,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
much  information  on  them^  parti- 
cularly on  the  causes  which  might 
influehce  the  fluctuations  of  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  different  coun- 
^  tries.  It  was  not  into  the  conduct 
*of  the  directors  of  the  bank  that 
the  house  should  be  anxious  to  in- 
quire; They  professed  themselves 
ready  to  renew  their  payments 
in  specie,  if  government  had  no 
politick  reasons  for  preventmg 
their  doing  so.  They  were  ready 
even  then  to  resume  their  ca  A  pay- 
ments; and  if  they,  as  bankers,  saw 
no  danger  or  inconvenience  in  re- 
suming them,  was  it  not  incumbent 
upon  the  house  to  inquire  into  the 
gtoutids  of  the  political  olsjection 
that  was  opposed  to  that  resump- 
tion? For  his  part,  he  could  not 
conceive  a  possible  case  where  the 
restriction  could  be  necessajj  or 
useful  when  the  directors  ot  the 
bank  declared  themselves  to  be 
able  and  willing  to  pay  in  specie. 
If  tsach.  a  case  existed;  it  should  be 
made  out,  and  for  that  reason  he 
acquiesced  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tiemey)  in  the  ^priety  of 
soine  inquiry  being  mstituted.  His 
mind  was  far  from  hqrbouring  any 
suspiciohs  prejudicial  to  the  direc- 
tbrs  of  the  bank;  but  the  house 
must  surely  recollect  how  closdy 
the  credit  of  thebank  was  connected 


With  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
how  much  it  therefore  must  de- 

Cd  upon  the  management  of  the 
k.    The  credit  of  the  countrv 
was  not  likely  before  to  be  so  much 
affected  by  diat  management ;  for 
while  the  bank  continued  to  pay  in 
specie,  if  the  directors  chanced  to 
act  improperly,    the  public  were 
able  to  discover  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  in  the  consequences 
to  which  it  must  have  given  rise ; 
but  now,  as  there  was  not  the  same 
check  of  honour  upon  them  as  that 
by    which    other    bankers    were 
bound,  the  public  had  no  lon^ 
the  same  security,  and  the  t^hole  of 
the  credit  of  the  country  was  made 
to  depend  upon  the  administration 
of  tpen  whose  conduct  was  under 
the  control  of  government,    and 
who  owed  no  respotisibility  to  the 
country.     When  the  public  credit 
was  so  endangered,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  an  impatience  should 
be  expressed  by  ti.e  right  hon,  gen- 
tleman to  get  rid  of  the  restriction. 
At  all  events  he  must  hope,  that  a 
short  bill  only  would  then  be  pro- 
posed, and  that  time  would  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  how  far  it  should 
be  prolonged.     It  might  also  be 
proper  to  inquire  how  rar  the  state 
of  exchange  should  be  admitted  as 
a  criterion  whether  the  bank  should 
pay  in  specie  or  not.    Allowing  al- 
so, that  there  might  be  some  dan- 
ger in  taking  off  the  restriction  al- 
together, stm  might  not  some  ar- 
rangement be  adopted,  for  paying 
a  small  part  of  the  dividends  and 
notes  in  cash  ?    By  adopting  a  gra- 
dual system  of  that  kind,  sul  dan- 
ger from  a  sudden  run  might  be 
avoided.     But  it  was  said,  if  the 
bank  renew  its  cash  payments,  the 
specie  will  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try.   That  was  very  probable ;  but 
as  long  as  there  was  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  send  gtnneas  abroad,  the 
«  most 
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most  ri^oroiis  lavs^  even  when 
most  YigUantly  enforced^  would 
prove  inadequate  to  prevent  it.  ' 
Neither  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  bank  directors  would  serve  the 
poblic  at  their  own  loss.*  They 
would  not  buy  bullion  that  the 
public  might  have  money.  Tl^ey 
would  not  lose  in  purchasing  it, 
that  others  might  gain  by  sending 
it  out  of  die  country.  But  with 
regard  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
state  of  the  exchange  between  this 
country  and  othersi  tibere  was  a 
circumstance  which  then  occurred 
to  his  mind,  if  he  rightly  recol* 
lected  it,  which  tended  to  show, 
that  the  state  of  the  eichanjB^e  did 
not  always  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances which  were  then  supposed 
almost  solely  to  affect  it.  In  the 
year  177S  or  1772,  when  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  bad  money  in 
the  country,  the  course  of  exchange 
was  then  also  much  against  us  $  but 
he  was  informed,  that  when,  in  the 
room  of  this  adulterated  money, 
good  gold  was  substituted,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  exchange 
turned  almost  immediately  in  our 
favour.  As  long  as  our  currency 
continued  bad,  the  exchange  was 
against  us ;  so  was  it  then,  because 
paper  was  not  much  better  than 
bad  gold,  or  it  was  attended  with 
the  same  inconveniences.  Might  it 
not  therefore  be  expected,  that,  as 
in  the  former  case,  when  our  cur- 
rency was  meliorated  the  course  of 
exchange  turned  in  our  favour ;  so 
also,  ii  the  bank  then  resumed  its 
cash  payments,  the  same  favoura- 
ble circumsunces  might  attend  the 
change  ?  This  at  least  was  a  mat- 
ter that  well  deserved  to  be  in'liuired 
into.  There  we^e  many  other 
points  to  which  an  inquiry  might 
be  usefully  directed,  and  he  should 
0Ot  be  sorry  to  see  a  motion  made 
br  institttting  one- 


Lord  HaTX^^esbury  wished  to  set 
both  tlie  hon.  gentlemen  right 
(Mr.  Tiemey  and  Mr.  Fox)  wlio 
spoke  immediately  after  his  right 
honourable  friend,  as  to  what  had 
beei^  advanced  by  him  respecting 
the  course  of  exchange.  The. 
ground  on  which  his  right  hon. 
Sriend  put  the  question  was  tliis, 
having  imposed  a  restriction  that 
had  continued  for  several  years, 
without  any  inconvenience  having 
resulted  from  it,  ^nd  wicliout  any 
bein^  felt  at  the  present  moment, 
was  It  not  wise  to  pause  before  such 
a  restriction  were  taken  o£f,  and  till 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  of- 
fered of  doing  it  away  ?  His  right 
honourable  fneud  had  by  no  means 
said  that  the  restriction  ought  to 
be  continued  solely  on  account  of 
the  exchange;  he  had  only  askedt 
what,  his  lordship  said,  he  though^ 
it  necessary  to  repeat  to  the  houset 
that  the  point  might  be  fully  and 
fairly  understood ;  **  Would  you 
take  a  period  of  an  unfavourable 
state  of  exchange  as  t^at  which 
was  most  proper  to  begin  once^ 
more  to  revert  to  the  ancient  sy- 
stem of  paying  in  casli  atthe  bank  ?" 
No  such  idea  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  his  right  honourable  fnend, 
as  the  inference jdrawn  by  die  hon. 
gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr. 
Tiemey),  that,  at  any  future  p^ 
riod,  the  payments  in  casl\.  by  die 
bank  should  depend  on,  or  be  re- 
gulated by,  the  course  of  exchange. 
W  ith  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  he  objected 
to  it,  because  he  w;^s  of  opinion 
that  it  would  only  create  alarm 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  house  ' 
now  knew,  by  the  paper  on  die  ta* 
ble,  to  what  aniount  notofi  had  been 
issued,  and  whether  the  bank  di« 
rectors  had  abused  die  pow^r  with 
which  th^y   had   been  eitfrustfd. 

His 
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Htstof<isnip  aifterwards  adverted  to 
Mr.  Fox's  observations  respecting 
the  course  of  exchange  at  the  pe* 
tiod  when  the  coinage  was  bad, 
and  slgreed  With  that  hon.  gentle- 
man, as  to  the  faet  of  the  course  of 
exchange  behij^  then  supposed  to 
be  against  tbi»  country;  but  he 
had  the  greatest  reason  to  believej 
from  every  information  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  that,  frohi  the 
defective  state  of  our  coinage,  thfe 
coarse  of  exchange  appeared  to 
be  against  us,  wheti,  in  fa(ft.  It 
was  really  the  reverse.  If  the 
house  would  look  to  the  course  of 
exchange  for  three  years  past,  and 
compare  it  with  that  or  the  last 
twelve  months,  it  would  be  clearly 
seen,  that  it  was  owing  to  tlie 
causes  stated  by  his  right  hon. 
friend ;  and  he  had  not  the  small* 
est  doubt  but  that,  in  a  short  time, 
it  would  once  more  be  in  our  favour. 
Sir  Francis  Baring  said,  that,  in 
hts  opinion,  the  house  should  not 
consider  the  present  conjUnuance 
of  the  restriction  as  a  circumstance 
arising  out  of  common  causes,  but 
as  growing  out  of  unforeseen  and 
irresistible  events.  There  had  been 
a  great  convulsion  in  political  af- 
fairs, in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  that  convulsion  had  operated 
very  great  and  very  important 
changes.  The  course  of  exchange 
between  this  country  and  all  odiers 
had  varied  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters. It  would  at  present  admit 
the  importation  of  silver,  but  not 
©f  gold.  Silver  had  lately  fallen 
ten  per  cent.  Gold  had  continued 
at  much  the  same  price  as  before. 
Tfhese  circumstances,  he  repeated, 
did  not  arise  from  common  causes, 
but  from  the  various  efforts  and 
exertions  of  foreign  countries  to 
gain  advantages  over  this.  The 
convulsion  extended  and  affected 
them  4U  in  a  p«ater  ^r  less  de- 


btee, and  prudence  <Ai^ht  to  diC* 
mte  to  us,  to  wait  wim  patience 
till  thfe  effects  of  the  storm  sub^ 
sided; 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
adverting  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Fox  respecting  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  cash  plyments  of  the 
bank  with  some  r^strictidn,  salid^ 
ao  doubt  that  honofarable  gen* 
tlemah  Wai  aware,  that  in  the 
former  bill  a  pdWei*  Was  given  t<^ 
the  bank  to  make  partial  payments 
of  the  dividends  in  specie,  upon 
giving  due  notice  of  such  payments 
to  the  house  of  commons. — ^That 
hon.  gentleman  was  also  6f  opitllcm» 
that  the  bank  should  not  be  fe^ 
strained  in  paying  small  notes  izi 
specie ;  but  did  he  beat  in  mind* 
that,  if  the  small  notes  wtre  to  htt 
paid  in  specie,  then  the  larger  xiote^ 
would  be  changed  into  small  ones* 
and  presented  for  paymertt  In  spe*. 
cie  ?  By  which  means,  thtf  whole 
effect  of  the  restriction  wotrld  be 
completely  done  away:  fot  the 
one  restriction  must  unavoida- 
bly frustrate  the  other.  It  had  al- 
so been  observed,  that  the  bank 
was  ready  and  disposed  to  pay*  , 
Whether  that  were  the  case  oriiot» 
what  he  proposed  was  not  in  com* 
pliance  with,  or  in  opposition  to*» 
any  thing  riie  bank  might  wisH*. 
for,  as  he  had,  on  the  pifesent  oc- 
casion, no  communi  cation  whatevei^ 
with  the  bank.  All  he  took  their 
opinion  upon,  v/as  the  gtatfe  of  thfe 
course  of  exchange.  Indeed,  thfe 
bank  had  expressed  no  Wish  or  opi- 
nion to  him«  It  1K^S  thet!  his  inten- 
tion to  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill 
which  he  wished  t5  bring  in» 
leaving  a  power  to  alter  it  durinjj 
the  course  of  the  present  session* 
should  circum^ances  favour  its  al- 
teration of  repeal,  ot  to  continue 
it  in  force  for  six  w^eks  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament  next  se^ion.  * 
•  He 
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He  was  averse  to  a  committee. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  it.  More 
important  occasions  had  occurred, 
where  no  committee  was  moved 
for.  The  charter  of  the  bank  had 
been  renewed  without  any  com- 
mittee having  heerjL  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  its  affairs. 
If  any  new  grounds  were  adduced 
to  show  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry^ 
he  was  ready  to  listen  to  them  ;  but 
he  was  aware  of  none  that  would 
not  be  liable  to  inconvenience.  It 
misht  be  proper,  during  the  inter- 
vaT  of  the  suspension,  to  take  a 
wide,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
paper  credit  of  the  country  ;  and 
not  permit  bad  paper  to  be  issued, 
without  any  responsibility  on  the 
p^irt  of  those  who  issued  it.  Such 
a  revision  might  or  mieht  not  be 
deemed  adviseable.  He  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  any  measure'  of 
the  sort ;  yet  if  it  were  to  take 
place,  it  should  have  no  connexion 
with,  or  reference  to,  the  present 
state  of  the  bank ;  neither  should  it 
be  then  attempted  ;  but  at  a  perjpd 
more  favourable,  and  during  tne 
intervening  time.  He  had  then 
only  to  repeat,  tliat  it  was  with 
reluctance  and  regret  he  proposed 
the  present  measure ;  but  circum- 
stances imposed  it  upon  him  as  a 
duty,  and  that  duty,  however  pain- 
ful, he  must  endeavour  to  dis« 
charge. 

Mr.  Vansittart  enumerated  a  va- 
riety of  causes  that  at  different  times 
alFected  the  course  of  exchange,  as 
it  regarded  this  country,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  difficulty  which  the 
Spaniards  experienced  during  the 
war,  in  getting  home  tlie  produce 
«f  their  mines,  was  «ne  of  the  prin» 
cipal  reasons  why  we  were  in  want 
ot  bullion^  The  obstructions  then 
no  longer  prevented  the  conveyance 
of  those  treasures  into  Spain;  and. 
It  -vfras  natilral  to  expect,  that  a 


great  quantity  of  them  would 
shortly  find  their  way  into  thii 
country. — After  some  explanation 
between  Mr.  Tiemey  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart, leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
thebiU.    , 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  committee  oh  the  bill,  upon  which 
the  attorney-general  rose  to  move 
it  as  an  instruction  to  the  commit-^ 
tee,  that  they  should  have  power 
to  alter  tlie  bill  in  one  particular* 
Some  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the 
courts  of  justice  upon  the  clause  in 
the  former  bill  respecting  tenders 
being  made  in  bank-notes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing exact  tenders  in  bank-notes  of 
a  debt  in  which  there  was  a  fraction 
of  a  pound.  The  amendment  he 
meant  to  propose  was,  that,  where 
a  person  applied  to  be  discharge^ 
upon  common  bail,  he  should  make 
an  affidavit  of  his  having  tendered 
the  amount  of  the  debt.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to.  The  housa 
having  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  said,  there  was  in  the 
bill  a  clause  to  enable  pariiament 
to  repeal  or  alter  it  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  He  then  proposed«to 
fill  up  the  blank  with  regard  to  its 
duration  with  these  words,  "  Six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament." 

Mr.  Banks  suggested  the  pro* 
priety  of  proposing  a  shorter  du-. 
ration  to  the  bill ;  and  in  doing  so 
he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as 
entertaming  an  opinion  that  the 
bank  ought  then  to  resume  its  cash 
payments  ;  nor  did  he  moan  to  say 
that  tlie  right  honourable  gentle-. 
"  man's  motion  might  not,  upon  in- 
vestigation, be  perfectly  proper  $ 
but  die  ground  of  his  complaint 
was,  that  ;h^re  had-not  been  suffi- 
cient 
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cieBt  ffrannd  laid  before  the  house 
to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the 
question.  There  had  been  but 
two  reasons  assigned  for  the  pre* 
sent  measure ;  the  one  was,  that  the 
course  of  exchange  was  not  in  fa- 
vour of  this  country^  and  the  other^ 
tiiat  there  was  a  great  number  of 
^mail  notes  in  circulation,  both  of 
the  bank  of  England  and  of  coun- 
try banks.  With  respect  to  the 
course  of  exchange,  he  had  already 
eSexed  some  ^servaxions  to  the 
bouse.  With  regard  to  the  qu^oi- 
tit|r  of  small  notes  in  circulation,  he 
bpgged  to  ask»  whether  that  ob- 
jectHHi  would  not  always  continue 
uiml.the  restriction  was  taken  off? 
becwse>  until  cash  was  put  into 
circulations  its  place  must  be  sup* 
pli^d  by  paper. — Again,  if  die 
goveriunent  aod  the  b;mk  were  to 
agr^e  together  to  keep  up  the  re- 
$tri€tioQ  longer  than  was  necessary, 
a  fictkious  capital  might  be  created 
tp  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
which  would  undoubtedly  endan- 
ger, tf  not  destroy,  tlie  public  credit. 
With  respect  to  the  inquiry  he 
'  should  wish  to  have  instituted,  he 
eonfessed  be  should  not  be  sorry  if 
it  were  made  upon  a  very  enlarged 
scale,  and  embraced  not  merely  the 
subject  in  question,  but  the  state  of 
our  trade.  He  was  aware  that 
such  an  inquiry  could  npt  be  insti- 
tuted on  the  present  occa^on,  be- 
cause there  was  not  sufficient  time 
for  it.  He  therefore  should  move, 
that  the  bill  now  proposed  should 
continue  to  the  1st  of  May,  instead 
of  the  time  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  his  right  honourable 
mend. 

Mr.  Prins^  had  listened  with 
attention  to  all  that  had  then  fallen 
from  the  honourable  mover  of  the 
amendment,  and  from  those  who 
bad  opposed  the  original  motion^ 
without  hearing'any  instance  stated 


of  poative  loss  or  inconTenienoe 
£rom  the  continuance  of  the  restric-r 
tiQn — ^and  none  had  resulted  from 
it  after  the  first  shock  in  1797. 
The  stoppagie  of  the  bank  had 
iJiown  the  British  merchants  iii 
their  true  character;  rallying  on 
the  instant  at  the  Mansion-house^ 
and  unanimously  agreeing  to  pass 
bank  paper  at  par,  and  to  pay  in 
no  other  manne^.  He  then  alluded 
tw  the  distress  of  the  Scotch  bajiks 
from  liaving  allowed  cash  accounts, 
and  issued  their  notes  on  landed 
security,  and  contrasted  these  er- 
rors with  the  good  management  of 
the  bank  of  Eogland  for  many 
years  back.  The  bank  of  En- 
gland .had,  it  was  true,  lent  the 
greater  par)t  of  its  capital  to  govern- 
ment, witliout  suffering  from  it  as 
another  great  trading  company  had 
done.  The  cases  were  different ; 
the  loans  to  government  in  1797, 
though  considerable,  were  neces- 
sarj' and  justifiable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  calamitous 
times.  That  neither  loss  nor  iu- 
coftvenience  had  resulted  Irom  the 
restriction  hs  might  support  by  ap- 
pealing to  all  the  orders  of  society. 
Bank-notes  would  at  all  times  pur- 
chase provisions,  luxuries,  estates, 
stock  in  the  funds— and  bullion  far 
cxportuiion!  What  more  could 
coined  bullion  produce  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  distinctions  were 
frequently  overlooked  between  coin 
and  bullion,  the  trading  and  the 
monied  interest;  as  well  as  this 
circumstance,  that  coin  of  a  coun* 
try  being  exported  to  another 
country,  oecame  mere  bullion  on 
its  arrival  there.  The  influx  of 
bullion  depended  on  the  natural 
course  of  trade,  which  would  very- 
soon  turn  in  our  favour.  He  did 
not  allow  the  vibration  of  exchange 
to  be  the  criterion  for  deciding  up* 
on  the  period  for  taking  off  the 
present 
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present  restriction:  for  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  imposing  or  conti-^ 
nuance  of  it  had  produced  any  ef- 
fects on  the  exchange  one  way  or 
^ther.  Another  imporUnt  benefit  he 
had  forgotten  to  enumerate,  which 
was,  that  the  restraint  had  asc^r^ 
tained  that  this  country  could  bear 
a  circulating  paperof  fifty  millions*: 
for  bank  notes  and  exchequer  biUs 
to  that  amount,  it  appeared,  had 
been  afloat  last  year.  Indeed,  the 
distinction  between  one  and  the 
other  wa3  merely  that  tlie  one  car- 
tied  interest,  and  the  other  6ave4 
interest,  and  was  therefore  prefer- 
able to  coin.  He  concluded  by. 
giving  his  support  to  the  original 
motion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
temarked,  that  his  honourablefriend 
(Mr.  fiai^fi)  said  he  was  ready  to 
continue  the  restriction  till  tlie  first 
of  May,  upon  condition  that^  in  tlie 
mean  time,  .an  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee should  take  place.  His  (Mr« 
Addineton's)  wi^  was,  that  parliar 
ment  ^uld  not  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  repeal  the.bill ;  but  fore- 
seeing, a&  he  did,  the  little  probabi- 
lity of  its  being  able  with  safety  to 
do  so  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  he  koked  forward  to  that 
power  which  might  be  exercised  by 
the  next.     If  therefore  he  were  to 
adopt  the  terms  of  his  hon.  friend's 
moticm,  he  should  raise  delusive 
expectations  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
country  bankers,  Uiat  parliament 
would  by  that  time  be  able  to  re- 
peal   the    act   altogether.  .  This 
would  oblij^e  them  to  make  prepa^ 
rations,  whtch  in  the  present  state  of 
things  would'be  unwise.     It  would 
have  the  effect  of  locking  up  part 
of  their  capital,  and  it  would  oblige 
the  bank  to  make  immediate  pur- 


chases of  bullion  At  a  very  great 
disadvantage.      Every  one  knew 
the  losses  wliich  would  be  sustained- 
by  purchasing  bullion  attliat  junc- 
ture.    And  what  would  be   the^ 
consequence  I      Though   av  large^ 
supply  of  bullion  would  undouht-^' 
edly  be  brought  into  the  bank,  it. 
would  certaiiUy  find  its  way  to  the. 
continent,    while  the  rate  of  ex,! 
change  continued  as  it  was.    He 
would  therefore  see.  the  course  of: 
exchange  steady  and  permanent,! 
l;»efQrehe  would  dejprive  the  coua^, 
try  of  the  benefit  or  the  restriction 
on  the  bank.     By  removing  it  be*, 
fore  that  period  arrived,h^  was  fuShf^ 
sensible  he  should  only  be  und^|*  i^ 
necessity  of  recurrix)^  tp  it  again  ^ 
but  by  waiting  for  Jt,  he  thought, 
he  was  not-  iiatijering  bimseLToi:^ 
the  country,  when  h^  stated,  that^ 
there  would,  b^  j^very  reasonabje?. 
prospect  of  such  a  measure  being  la 
future  entirely  unnecessary.    Toese* 
were  the  ^rQij^4^  cm  wliich  he  xest-t 
ed  his  oj^nion,  that  there  was  no. ' 
occasion  for  an  inquiiy,.  provided 
the  suiEciency  of  the  bank  were  ad,- 
mitted.     His  hon.  friend  seemei,^ 
think  it  mitterial  to  ascertaiii^w^^^ 
ther  the  bank 'directors  had  doue 
their  duty.  •    On  this   subjecjt  li^ 
thought   an    inquiry    paruc|ilarly 
unnecessary.     The  concuxxent  Qpir 
nion  of  all  those  who  had  evei*  i^SL 
verted  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  bai^S 
directors,   was-  a  proof  that  they 
possessed  the  confidence  and  appror 
bation  of  the  public  in  general ;  bu^ 
if  there  could  be  a  doubt,  the  paper 
on,  the  table  was  an  ample  proof 
that  the  directors,  since  the  rcsci'iq- 
tion  was  imposed,  had  made  no  im- 
proper use  of  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  or  turned  the  power  with 
which  they  were  invested  to  account 


*  ProbablT  alluding  to  the  17  -jnilUoni  of  bank  notes  stated  in  the  .j>aper  last  laid 
upon  the.  table;  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  devlaration,  that  33  nut- 
jiooft  of  navy  were  issued  in  1802 ;  but  three  of  these  were  lock^  up  in  the  bank. 
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lA  an  unbe<f oihlnj^  RUmner.  It  was 
the 'power  of  issning  accredited  pa- 
per money  that  constituted  one  of 
th^  sources  of  the  wealth  and 
shength  of  the  country.  Theconfi- 
dence  with  which  it  was  received, 
w?*  one  of  the  circuitistatices  by 
which  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  empire  hadbeen  made  td  flourish 
under  every  difficulty;  it  w&%  one 
vhich  had  affordedj  and  whcnev^ 
it  should  agaift  bec6m<^  necessary 
would  affbrd,  the  smest  ground  of 
national  hope  and  consolation.  Whtf 
'^Ufas  there  that  did  he*  recollect, 
that  hi  th^  year  1 7S8,  when  money 
strddeijrly  disappeared,  widiout  any 
ohe  ki^owing  to  what  cause  to  attri- 
bute its  diSipjJterance,  it  was  not 
fiy  iiuportingj  bullion,  at  a  conside- 
rable and  certiaM  lossj  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  was^^jrovidcd ;  but  it  was 
By  hitroduciiag  a  new  chxulating 
rtiedium  the  mschieF  which  threat- 
cn^d  thp  commercial  world  was  pre- 
tented  ?  Whathkd  been,  and  wasi 
flien  the  case  of  the  bank  ?  It  ap- 
(leareds  when  th^  exchange  was 
igtimst  us,  the  issue  of  paper  money 
Itfcreased,  and  then  when  the  former 
%ras  g^tonp  nearly  at  par,  the  latter 
wasdimhvshed,  with  the  exception 
of  one-pound  notes,  which  had  been 
ibiied  as  a  substitution  for  guineas. 
ff-^  compared  the  quantity  of  pa- 
per in  circulation  then  with  what  it 
tras  hi  1793,  the  mcrease  would  be^ 
toTXtid  trivial,  considering  the  great'' 
Export  of  money  for  the  purchase  <tf 
com.  The  circulation  was  at  pre- 
sent sixteen  miHidns,  including  rour 
millions  for  small  notes,  whicn  was 
•k  sum  less  by  6ne  million  than  it 
was  at  the  period  immediately  pre>- 
cedine  the  restriction.  His  learned 
Menasaid,  every  one  must  lament 
the  want  of  gold  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce.  He  was  con- 
vinced, by  his  observation,  that  he 
could  not  have  conadered  the  con- 
•tquence  and  efiect  of  paper  circu- 


lation on  our  trade  and  cominerceip 
We  might  attribute  the  increase  of 
our  wealth  to  our  paper  circulsitioiH 
and  show  that  it  was  among  the  pr»- 
marv  causes  of  those  resources*  Did 
the  honotirable  gentleman  imagine^ 
diat,  by  opening  the  bank,  the  incon-r 
vefnience  of  wanting  gold  would  be 
obviated  ?  No ;  the  tute  of  exchange 
must  be  uniform.  Without  ^s, 
whatever  might  be  the  mihix  of  bul- 
lion, it  must  return  to  th^  continent. 
His  honourable  friend  said,  he  did 
nOt.wkh  tO'See  too  dose  an  intimacy 
{between  government  and  the  bank. 
To  this  sentiment,  in  the  abstracts 
he  acceded ;  but  hcf  denied  that  any 
intimacy  dad  exist  which  was  not  as 
advantageous  to  the  afiairs  of  die 
bank  as  those  of  the  government. 
He  did  not  wish  the  bank  should 
give  unlimiCed  credit  to  eoveni^ 
ment  In  answer  to  diis,  oe  had 
only  to  remark,  diat  the  amount  of 
the  advances  by  the  bank  to  govern* 
ment,  were  less  dian^  they  were  im« 
mediately  before  the  restriction  toi^. 
place ;  and  sure  he  vis,  it  wK^old 
not  be  said,  that  any  outstanding 
demands  due  from  rovnnmeat 
constituted  thesli^test  nnpediment 
to  the  bank  resttmm|r  its  payments 
in  specie.  Mr«  Addiwton  said,  fae 
should  adhere  to  tfaeor^inal  pni^Kv 
sition  he  had  made,  for  contmuiag 
the  restriction  till  six  weeks  after 
^thecommencementcxf  next  sessioii  o£ 
parliament,  with  the  reserre  for  re^ 
pealing  or  sdtering  it^  if  necesary^ 
during  the  present  diie.— The  que-* 
^on  being  put,  the  original  motion 
was  agre^  to.  The  clause  proposed 
by  the  attorney-general  was  also 
agreed  to  by  the  house. 

The  bill  was  passed  on  die  iMk 
of  February. 

A  great  deal  of  debate  took 
place  also  on  the  same  subject  in 
l3ie  lords ;  feut  we  have  aheady  as- 
siig;ned  as  much  room  to  this  article 
as  our  limits  will  allow.    In  the 

house 
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home  of  pens,  however,  tlie  sab* 
ject  of  restrictioa  on  the  Inchbank 
.was  introdiiced  by  lord  ISjog,  on 
lfae25thofFebraaTy.  He  moved 
fer  seveial  accounts  rdati;ve  to  the 
quantity  of  notes  of  the  bamk  of 
lielajid  in  chcidation  at  ^ven  pe* 
Tiod^  and  spo^e  of  the  unmenfle 
discount  at  which  Iridi  .notes  wexe^ 
at  one  time  dmine  the  war»  be<- 
twaeoDnUinand  iiaitihcirffh(frpm 
I5i  to  174)>  which^  he  said,  partly 
arose  from  theie  bein^  no  dixect 
coimnanication  between  Diibliii 
and  Hamhnrgh,  but  that  it  was . 
ioecessaxily  lii^naged  throng  the 
anediimi  of  I^ondon,  which  of 
^nrse  aggravated  the  expense* 

The  marquis  of  SKgo  said,  the 
lioUe  lord  appeared  to  him  to  be 
utterly   mistaken    respecting    the 
notes  of  the  bank  of'  Irola^d.    The 
notes  of  the  national  bank  of  Ire- 
-land  had  not  been  at  a  discount, 
hut  the  notes  ef  the  prinrate  banks ; 
which  made  their  payments,  when 
their  own  notes  were  presented,  in 
notes  of  the  nati(mal  hank  \  and  if 
they  failed  in  so  doing,  they  were 
lialde  to  have   a  conmiission  of 
bankruptcy  issued  aninst  tfaem^t--^ 
Lord  King  made  oxrce  ^lotioas, 
^e  si]d>stsQce  of  wbtdi  (when  cor? 
■i«eted  by  an  observation  of  lord 
Pelham)  vras  as  follows  :*^^  That 
^be  proper  officers  do  l^y  before 
die  house  an  account  ef  the  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank;  of  Ins 
hmdf  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of 
January,  April,  and  September, 
1797  $  on  the  1st  of  Apdl,  Mstj^ 
and  June,  1801 ;  and  the  1st  of 
June,  August,  October,  and  De- 
cember, 1802 ;  and  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary 190S,respectivdy/'    Ordered. 
The  second  reading  of  the  biU, 
on  this  occasion,  did  not  take  place 
tai  the  fid  of  May,  when 

JLox^  King  rose,  a]^inaq)eech 
of  ^xnr  ko^h,  fiaugjbt  with  Au»» 


cial  caleuIa({ott  and  deodl^  ^fif 
vered  his.  sentiments  90  the  mea- 
sure be&re  the  house*  Whnt  b^ 
had  to  say  slkould  be  confined  t^ 
the  efect  which  the  restrictiaa  had 
on  the  commerce  of  Irelouids  dit 
disadvantfi^pi^s  that  ponutcy  labour* 
ed  under,  by  the  covune  of  ex* 
change  beipe'So  much.ag^i^  bfif, 
and  by  the  deprecifOion  ^ri^ch  the 
no^es  rf  the  bank  had  suAi«d. 
Perimps  he  might  be  told,  by  way 
of  defence  for  the  banl^  that  ttesr 
effects  had  been  produced  by  conn* 
try  banl;^  He  hoped  to  be  ahl^t 
to  shew  they  wese  produted  by  tbe 
bank  directors  tbemiielves.  ite 
would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  ^ 
directors  of  the  btHafc.pf  {f^^^ 
had.  been  ^illy  of  a  gi9SS  abiwof 
the  discretionary  fmim  IMfd  in 
thentf  by  die  immense  quantify  of 
notes  which  dieyia^Med*  {tsipMared 
by  the  papers  laid  w  the  tfibb^  ^M 
in  the  jear  1797>  Ac^ne  Wfre  no 
more  than  621,0001.  ^  notas  in 
circuladon.  Then,  th^te  wore  in 
circulation  noless  than  @,686>000f. 
Could  any  thiufir,  be  xroidd  a^  bis 
a  more  palpaUe  9\>f3m  of  power 
than  thus  innudaitiing  itl<»  country 
with  paper-money  i  And  wfis  ^tbese 
any  ^fficolty  in  accouming^^  tfa^  - 
depneciation  v^icb  i^tp«pcrJbafl  ^ 
experienced  }  The  increaseid  iasoe 
ofthebankof  Eo^andt  nnpe  thfe 
stoppage  of  pnymems  in  cash,  wns 
not  move  twn  quo  third  c^  im 
fermer  istmf^t  but  in  Iniaod  k 
was  four  times  as  much.,  Vi^istt 
motftve  ^ooM  there  have ^^for 
this  conduct,  which  was  pursued 
in  Ireland  i  Nothing  else  )>ttt  to 
increase  the  profits  ofthe  dir^toi^i 
and  fsr^fietprs  of  bai^  i|tock }  he 
had  a^nest  said,  to  increase  their 
divisions  of  the  plunder  tk^  com^ 
nutted  on  the  public.  Howeve;r 
advnntai^ecias  it  might  hn^  been 
to  didividnalS)  le  ^  ts^im  ^^ 
G2  large 
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large  it  was  a  great  injury.  The 
depreciatioh  of  paper  was  a  nata- 
ral  and  necessary  'con^uence  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  it  in  cir- 
culation, &nd  the  same  cause  had 
produced  the  frreat  difference  in 
ilife  course  of  the  exchange,'  which, 
-if  th^r  lordships  required  him  to 
froVe,  he  was  ready  to  do.  He 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  this  bill 
a!ti>gfether;  but*  when  it  came  into 
the  committee,  he  should  move  to 
introduce  a  clause  by  which  the 
bank  of  Ireland  shotdd  be  obliged, 
after  six  months,  to  give  bant  of 
England  notes  in  return  for  their 
own  notes,  whenever  they  should  be 
presented. 

The  eari  of  Limerick  answered 
the  arguments  of  the  noble^  lord 
who^had  just  sat  down.  '  He  had 
hejtrd'lrom  the  noble  lord*  an  im- 
putation thrown  ■  out  against  the 
directors  of  the  bank  Of  Ireland, 
of  hating  been  in  fault,  and  even 
^hat  they  nad  abused  the  trust  vest- 
ed iti  their  discretion.  He  could 
not  only  assert,  but  prove  beyond 
all  question,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  directors  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land had  been  uniformly  wifee,  pru- 
dent, and  exemplary;  and  «nost 
of  the  charges  brought  against 
theift  by  the  noble  lord,  when  pro- 
'perly  explained  and  rightly  under- 
'st6od>  would  be  fomid  to  be  so 
'ihany  proofs  of  tiiei*  active,  cau- 
'tious*,  ind  judiciotB  conduct.  The 
fioble  Itftd  had  tommcfnced  his  .ac- 
count of  Ae^issue  of  notes  of  the 
batik*  of  Ireland,  andpmihto  circu- 
lfttion,aswellastherateof  exchange, 
'from  the  year  1797,  which  the  no- 
h\e  lord  had  stated  xohe  the  first 
•year  of  which  he  could  t»roduce  a 
correct'  account.  He  happened, 
lotd  Lhil^ck  said,  to  have  m  his 
hand  an  account  a  year  earlier,  viz. 
the  year  1796.  in  that  year  a 
mostunaatural  ivbeHioti  was  fonn- 


ittg,  and  at  the  head  of  it  were 
some  men  of  considerable  rank 
and  talents.  Their  plan  was  to 
distress  the  government*  and  em- 
barrass it  by  forcing  a  run  upon 
the  bank  of  Ireland,  through  the 
medium  of  a  run  upon  the  private 
banks  of  Ireland,  "^ich  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  the  first  object 
as  an  inevitable  i  consequence.  In 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
conspirators,  they  had  entered  into 
a  resolution  that  all  the  members 
of  the  united  Irislimen  should  re- 
fuse to  take  bank-notes  in  payment, 
and  th^t  they  should  all  make  a  run 
upon  the  bank,  by  presenting  all 
the  notes  they  had  in  thmr  posses* 
sion  for  payment.  The  order  was 
issued  by  the  executive  committee 
to  all  the  subordinate  branches  of 
that  union ;  and  was  obeyed  by  all 
^e  members  with  a  'degree  of 
punctuality  *of  which  the  history 
of  the  world  furnishes  no  example, 
unless  we  refer  to  the  marvellous 
accounts  that  are  related  of  a  set 
of  assassins  which  once  existed  in 
Syria.  The  directors  of  the  b^nk 
of  Ireland  became  apprised  of 
this,  and  they  felt  it  their  duty  to 
be  provided  against  the  meditated 
mischief.  •  Tliey  therefbre  limited 
their  discoimt,  and  issued  an  ade- 
quate number  of  notes  to  meet  the 
exigency,  which  no  man  who 
knew  the  cftuse  would  consider  in 
any  X>ther  light  than  as  a  measure 
founded  in  provident  caution,  sound 
judgement,  and  true  policy.  Soon 
after  a  law  was  passed  to  prevei\t 
payments  in  cash ;  but  this  was 
very  evident,  that  the  depreciation 
of  notes  was  occasoned  by  the 
conspirators,  and  the  insecure  state 
of  the  country  might  have  added 
to  that  cause.  The  quantity  of 
notes  then  in  eircularion  in  Ireland' 
was  not  greater  than  was  absolutely 
aecessary  £or  the  countiy**  The 
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great  nionber  q£  private  banks  was 
one  cause  of  this  increased  circu- 
lation; for  all  the  country  banking 
houses  were  obliged,  to  keep  a 
quantity  of  national  bank-notes  by 
them,  in  order  to  answer  the  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  upon 
tliem.  All  these  notes  might  be 
considered  as  being  but  of  cir- 
culation, and  they  must  have 
increased  the-  quantity  of  those 
issued  by  the  bank.  Another  ma- 
terial cause  of  the  increase  of 
bank-notes  in  Ireland  was,  the  in- 
.creascf  of  its  revenue  and  its 
debt.  Another  was,  the  vast  number 
of  persons  from  Ireland,  ipending 
.the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes 
in  tais  country.  This  grievance 
unfortunately  existed  in  a  still 
greater  dejB^ree  since  the  union, 
and  it  nught  be  considered  in 
some  degree  as  tlie  price  paid  by 
Ireland  for  that  great  blessing.* 
Let  the  political  situation  of  af- 
fairs at  the  time,  in  respect  to 
Ireland}  also  be  taken  into  the 
account*  A  French  fleet  of  force 
was  riding  a^  anchor  for  a  consi- 
derable tune  in  one  of  the  bays 
in  the  western  extremity  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  the  people  of  tliat 
island  always  looked  up  to  Eng- 
land and  its  fleets  and  armies 
for  protection,  they  were,  on  that 
occasion,  disappointed  j  tlie  Bri- 
tish fleets  being  by  adverse  winds 
and  storms  locked  up  in  their  o^vn 
harbours.  This  incident  unavoid- 
ably produced  consequences  which 
pressed  on  the  bank  of  Ireland; 
but  tjiey  bore  up  against  it,  and 
.  firmly  sustained  tlie  shock  it  occa- 
sioned. 

The  country  banks  of  Ireland, 
ro  which  the  noble  lord  rightly  an- 
ticipateci  kis  intention  to  ascribe 
ihe  evils  which  he  had  deprecated, 
though  this  was  b)r  no  means  the 
principal  cause,  had  issued  .a  vast 


number  of'  small  notesi  and»  by 
means  of  the  army  agents,  fpr^ 
warded  them  to  be  circulated 
among  the  army.  The  adpini- 
^ra.tien  of  that  period,  with  an 
attention  to  the  interests  of  fhe 
country,  eminently.  praise-worthy» 
had  turned  its  thoughts  to  that 
subject*  It  was  feared  that  these 
banks  might  be  partly  conducted 
by  adventurers,  who  mi^t  impose 
upon  tlie  peoplea  In  case  of  uieir 
failure,  the  loss  would  fall  heavily 
upon  the'  poorer  classes,  among 
whom  the. notes,  on  account  di 
thwr  smallness,  chiefly  circulated. 
A  bill  was  therefore  brought  into 
parliament,  which,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  passed  into  a  law*  by 
which  these  bankers  were  prohi- 
bited from  circulating  notes  below 
the  value  of  51*  Their  former 
notes  were  ordered  to  be  ptorned, 
and  they  we*e  obliged  to  pay  the 
notes  ot  their  new  circulation  with 
notes  of  the  bank  of  Ireland.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  ad- 
ditional notes  of  the  Irish  bank 
were  necessary  U>  HU  lip  the 
immense  chasm  that  was  thus 
made. 

With  regard  to  the  different 
rates  of  Exchange, .  his  .lordship 
assigned  many  and  strong  re|u»ons 
to  account,  for  the  variations  and 
increase.  He  said,  when  he  came 
to  look  to  the  account  of  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  debt  of 
Ireland,  he. himself  eould  scarcely 
credit  what  he  saw#  In  1797,.  the 
debt  amounted  to  seven  millions 
.only  J  and.  in  January  1 80S,,  the 
amount  was  forty.  millJons.  .ThU 
,  increase  however  Was  easily  to  be, 
.  accounted  for,  When  the  cfkuses  of 
it  were  examined  $  and  those  causes 
had  contributed  also  to  the  increase 
of  tjie  rate  of  exchange.  Firstf 
•  the  rebellion,  during  it^  continu- 
ance, had  put  9.  ch^ck  upon  their 
G  3  export 
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i^xpok  trade  s  sind  it  had  ^  cdtisU 
deralik  efibct  upon  their  import 
trade'';  Ijt^caute  while  the  rebeUion 
conthiioed^  dley  knew  not  what  tb 
ri^ky  whoift  ISO  look  up  to  >n4th  con- 
lictence^  %ior  how  they  \vere  to  be 
fissured  isf  'Si  retutn  for  what  they 
cotitmtied  to  inrport.  Theh-  vie* 
tcEallii^  exportiaion  i^s  stopped, 
bad  trc  extx>rt  of  com,  which 
Ihfff  hkd  been  accustottied  to  carry 
on  to  the  amount  of  500,000^  a 
year,  m  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral dear^  foKrdro  years,  the  sad 
'*ffectfi  of  ^hich  were  felt  in  Ire*. 
told  ^  well  as  in  England,  was 
iptot  ika  «Hd  to  altogether ;  and  the 
inland  was  obliged  to  supply  itself 
from  Other  countries,  ajid  thus  to 
•  send  their  gold  out  of  the  country 
to  purchase  it,  which  of'course 
contHbuced  to'ratise  the  price  of 
the  erdiaJigc,  Aiiother  material 
cau^  of  thfe  tise  cf  ihe  rate  of 
(Bxdiaftge  twis,  that  a  gr^eat  part 
of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  which  had 
increased  to  4(^000»000/.t  was  bor- 
rowed in  En^afid,  and  the  Inte- 
rest of  the  suiki  bottowed  in  Eng- 
land amounted  to  above  900,000/., 
which  was  obliged  to  be  sent  over 
hi  gold* 

The  noble  esri  adduced  many 
other  Tttatfions  to  accoiff^t  for  the 
.  Incresise  <)f  the  rate  of  exchange ; 
,  amon;^  which  we  shall  notice  tlie 
ibUowiBg  one  only— ^he  linen 
manufacture,  which  had  enriched 
^e  nbrth,  and  was  the  favourite 
knd  greacect  export  of  Ireland, 
had,  whether  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice or  cupiditjr  he  could  not  im- 
^^rtake  to  pronounce,  been  cdn- 
i^derably  raised  hi  its  price,  which 
4;isid  prodticisd  ^  injurious  effect, 
'^ft:  the  Americtms,  who  had  for- 
"merly  been  great  impcmars  of 
Irish  Unens,  had  left  biF  purchas- 
ing them  on  account  of  their 
deat^essy  and  had  shut  their  mar« 


ket  upon  the  Irish  manufiictnref^, 
thinking  it  Jjetter  worth  their  whilcp 
from  its  comparative  cheapness,  td 
supply  themselves  i;dth  linen  of 
every  sort  fit)m  Germany  and 
Russia. 

With  respect  to  the  union,  his 
lordship  could  declare,  on  tlie  au*- 
thority  of  a  person  of  high  au» 
thority,  a  right  hdnourable  friend 
of  his  (Isaac  Corry,  esq.),  at  the 
head  of  the  finance  of  Ireland* 
that  her  debt  Was  already  reduced, 
arid  would  in  a  few  years,  in  all 
probability,  be  considerably  dimi*' 
nished. 

His  lordship  added  and  ihteJi'. 
'sperse^d  many  other  cogent  argu^* 
ments  to  prove  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  as  it  Was  of  great  import-i^ 
ance  to  the  interests  of  the  bank 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  tt> 
the  general  interests  of  the  British 
'empire. 

Lord  Auckland  remarked,  tMt 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  restriction  on  the  bank 
of  England  froiti  paying  in  ^pe« 
ciC)  a  committee  had  been  appoint-* 
ed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  itB 
assets.  He  wished  the  same  meaw 
sure  had  been  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  bank  of  Ireland.  Again* 
there  wsts  one  point  in  his  tuMit 
friend's  speech  which  he  must  take 
the  liberty  of  setting  him  right  hi. 
His  noble  friend  nad  admitted 
that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland  had  undetgone  a  deprecia- 
tion. This  was  not  correctly  Ae 
fact.  The  notes  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  literally  considered,  had 
undergone  no  depreciation  in  Ire- 
land. That  paper  had,  indeed, 
undergone  a  depreciatfon  in  re^ 
spect  to  payments  made  out  of 
Ireland,  which  could  only  be  made 
in  gold. 

His  lordship  finaHy  pronounced 
^biU  befoi>e  the  bouse  a  necessary 
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and  usefol  bilL— After  a  feWmoie 
wordfi  from  the  lords  Limerick 
and  King!  and  the  marquis  of 
SligOy  the  qnestiiHL  bang  put»  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

In  the  committee  on  the  bill»  oa 
the  5th  of  Mzjf  the  clause  pro^ 
poeed  by  lord  S^g,  to  authorise 
the  creditors  of  die  governors  aAd 
compaaxy  of  the  bsmk  of  Ireland 
to  com^l  by  legal  process  £liat 
corporation  to  pay  them  the  a- 
mount  of  their  demands  in  bank 
of  England  notes,  was  nnected. 

Liord  Ki^g  then  moved  another 
dause,  by  way  of  proviso*  to 
compd  the  directors  of  the  bank 
of  Ireland  to  publish  a  mondily 
letoni  of  the'  issue  of  their  noties 
in  the  Dubttn  Gazette,  which  he 
considered  as  the  most  eSectual 
check  upon  an  inordinate  issue  and 
circulaaon  of  .the  notes  of  tjhe 
Bank  of  Ireland;  which  motion 
was  also  rejected,  and  the  bill 
gone  throum  and  rq)orted  with- 
out amencunents.  ^lext  day,  it 
was  read  a  third  time^  and  passed. 
To  comprise  in  one  chapter 
this  general  view  of  financial  af- 
fairs, we  have  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  conclude  by  adding  the 
two  £ast*India  budgets  for  the 
year. 

On  the  I4th  of  March  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  hotise,  on  the  state 
of  finance,  relative  to  the  East- 
India  company,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  when  lord  Castlereagh 
addressed  the  committee  to  me 
following  effect : 

The  accounts  to  which  he  then 
wished  to  call  their  attention  were 
those  presented  for  the  last  year, 
as  those  for  the  present  year  had 
sot  been  yet  tran^tnitted  ham  In- 
dia* It  cettainly  would  have  been 
his  wish  to  have  combined  the  ac- 
counts for  the  two  years  ia  oofi 


point  of  vifiwi  but  as  bis  wish 
could  not  be  ^;naified  in  that  satisr 
£ictoij  way  m  ^hich  he  $houl4 
have  ielt  it  his  duty  to  have  sul^ 
mitted  the  subject  to  the  commit- 
tee, he  should  therefore  confine 
himself  to  a  statement  of  all  ib^ 
material  facts  that  could  be  accu- 
rateW  broueht  forward.  Ii>  the 
details  whi(£  he  was  about  to  givp 
for  the  information  of  parliament 
gentlemen  woyld  perceive  thac 
Uiey  were  all  arranged  under  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  neads,  so  as  to 
ponvey  a  knowledge  of  the  cojxi* 
pany's  affah-s,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  which,  resting  on  authentic 
grounds,  co^ild  not  excite  die 
smallest  doubt.  The  exact  state 
of  tlie  different  presidencies  would 
be  successively  alluded  to,  and  the 
house  would,  he  was  convincad» 
learn  with  pleasure  the.  prosperous 
state  of  the  company's  revenuf* 
which  was  not  only  adeqi;aJ(e  tp 
evpxy  actual  call  and  occasion,  but 
held  out  the  most  flattering  hope 
of  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  ul* 
curred  by  the  company.  It  was' 
his  intention  to  foUow  th^  plan 
usually  adopted  upon  the  occasion, 
with  respect  to  the  order  in  which 
the  revenue's  charges,  the  general 
view  of  the  results,  and  the  provi- 
sions made  for  the  debts  of  the 
different  settlements,  have  been 
brought  forward;  and  in  observ- 
ing tnat  line  .of  conduct,  he  should 
not  detain  the  committee  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  present  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  and  charges  under 
three  bead^  for  the  three  last 
years  ;  and,  after  giving  a  distinct 
view  of  each,  to  tom>  an  average 
of  the  excess  or  diminution.  This 
average  resulted  from  the  actual 
produce  of  each  year,  compared 
with  the  estimate  for  the  preceding 
year.  He  did  not  intend  to  trou- 
G4  blf 
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ble  the  Committee  ^ith  fninute  and 
specific  statements  of  revenue  and 
expenditure^  but  to  mentiony  in 
their  respective  order^  the  total  of 
the  difierent  sums. 

The  first  presidency  which  call- 
ed for  notice  was  that  of  Bengal^ 
and  there  the  average  of  revenue 
from  1798-9,  to  April  1800-1, 
'amounted  to  6,436,807i^,  v^ich 
•was  more  than  the  average  last 
drawtt  by  the  sum  of  289,776/. 
The  estimate  of  the  revenues  for 
1800-1  was  less  than  the  actual 
•amount  by  319,000/.,  as  the  for- 
mer was  6,339,000/.,  and  the  lat- 
ter gave  a  total  of  6,658,000/. 
'Thus  it  was  evident  that  the  ac- 
tual produce  under  1801  showed 
an  increase  much  more  consider- 
able than  was  expe<;ted.  With  re- 
spect to  the  charges,  he  had  to 
observe,  that  they  exceeded  in 
their  actual  amount,  for  the  same 
period,    the  estimated    sum    by 

•  358,000/.,  the  actual  amount  being 
4,780^611/.;  and  the  estimate  be- 

'ing  no  more  than  4,422,0^7^  The 

•  cause  of  this  excess  was  easily  ac- 
•^unted  for.     Gentlemen  would 


find,  by  referring  to  the  exertions 
made  in  the  presidency  for  die  ex* 
{yedition  to  Egypt,  the  ibost  sa- 
tisfactory grounds  for  this  differ- 
ence. The  expenses  incurred  by 
the  expedition  necessarily  occa- 
sioned the  actual  amount  of  the 
charges  to  exceed  the  estimate. 
And  here  he  begged  leave  to  no- 
mark  that  these  exertions  were  not 
confined  to  Bengal  alone,  but- that 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Bombay  also  took  part  in  them. 
In  consc^quence  of  the  expenditure 
thus,  incurred,  the  net  revenue  for 
1800-1  was  less  by  39,433/.  than 
the  sum  which  had  been  estimated. 
But  in  1801-^  the  net  revenue  was 
2,468,000/.,  and  in  the  product  of 
the  net  revenue,  estimated  for  the 
year  1801-2,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  in  the  whole  result 
an  improvement  .of  no  le^  thaiv 
590,000/.  more  th^  the  preceding 
year.  What  he  had  remarked  up- 
on this  subject,  as  connected  with 
the  presidency  of  Beneal,  would 
be  evident  from  the  following  abs- 
tract : 


BENGAL. 

Revenues.— No.  I.  Average  1798*-9  to  1800^1          -  «£'.6,436,d07 

•    *                More  than  average  last  drawn                 -  289,77§ 

No.  2.  Estimated  for  1800-1                -  6,339,203 

Actual  amount             -               -  6,658,334 

More  than,  estimate                   -  319,131 

Charges.— No.  S.  Estimated  for  1800-1                -  4,422,047 

Actual  amount            -                -  4,780,611 

More  than  estimate                    -  358,564 

Deduct  excess  of  revenue  from  excess  of  charge, 

th^  ne^  revenue  is  less  than  estimated  •         3%43S> 

AW  the  net  r^enue  for  1800-1  is             -  •  1,877,723 


£STIMAT£S 
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Net  revenue 


V» 


•^.7,051,16* 
4^82,201 

2,468,963 


Revenues  estimatsd  more  than  in  ISOG^l  « 

Charges  do*  k^  do.  <*  •  •     •. 

^l^  revenue  estimated  for  1801-2  more  dian 
preceding  )rear 

MADRAS. 

Revenues.-i-From  the  acceaskm  of  revenue  in  the  jeat% 
1799,  1800,  and  1801,  by  the  conquest 
of  Mysove,  and  by  the  treaties  with  the 
nizam  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  an 
average  of  the  aggregate  receipts  would 
not  be  a  fair  ground  o£  comparison.  It  " 
was  thecefore  proposed  to  take  only  the 
.  average  collections  of  the  post-office, 
the  company's  land  revenue^  customs^ 
and  farm  licences. 
By  No.  4.  The  average  of  these  revenues 
from  1798-9  to  1800^1,  was 

Which  exceeded  the  averagi^.  on  die  years     . 
1797-8,  to  I79&-18qO 

No.  6.  Estimated  for  1800-1 
Actual  amount 

Mor«  than  esdmate 

Charges.— "No.  6.  Estimated  for  1800-1 
Actual  amount 

l4iOT9  than  estimate 

V 

Deducting  excess  of  revenue  &pm  excess  of 
charge,  the  net  charge  was,  more  than  es- 
timated .  «  .  « 

And  the  net  xharge  of  the  year  1800^1  was 

ESTIMATES   1801-2. 


892,830 
198,419 


591,240 


IfiiSfiSB 


82,734 

S.277,07» 
3,540,268 

968,195 

3,765,913 
4,293,310 

527,397 


264^202 
753,042 


Revenues. — ^No.  4. 
Chaiges.—- No.  5. 


Net  charge 


3,899,040 
4,559,311 

660,271 


Revenues 
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Revenues  estimated  more  diam  aetuad  19(0-1 
Charges   do.  do.  »  -  • 

Net  charge  for  1801-2,  estimated  less  than  the 
preceding  year  -  .  . 

BOMBAV* 

tLepeooes.— The  transfer  of  the  Malabar  provmce  to  Ma» 
dras  in  July  1800»  having  greatly  reduced 
the  recSeipts  at  Bombay  m  the  year  IdOQ^U 
an  average  on  the  gross  collections  of 
three  years  could  not  properly  be  drawn 
for  a  comparison.  In'  this  case  it  was  also 
proposed  t9  make  an  adjustment,  and  take 
the  average,  excluding  the  revenues  of  the 
ceded  conntries,  which,  according  to  No.  7> 
w^  from  17d&-9  to  1800-1 

Which  exceeded  the  average  on  the  years 
1797-8  to  1799^1800 

No. -9*  'Estimated  ^r  1800*1 
Actaal  a^iount 

Less  than  estimate 

Charges^-i-No.  9.  .Estimated  for  1800->I 
Actual  amount 

More  than  estimate 

Add  deficiency  of  revenue  to  the  excess  of 
charge,  the  net  charge  was  more  thaa  esti- 
mated 

And  the  net  charge  of  the  year  IMO^f  was     ^ 

BSTIMATES    1801-2. 


•^.358,772 
«8,00D 


92,772 


Kevemes.— No.  7* 
Charges^— No.  %. 


Net  charge 


Revwmes  estimated  ko  than  1800-1 
iSbMrg^    do.  do. 


211,892 


24,767 

300,475 
206,457 

14,010 

1,030,993 
1,329,176 

298,183 


312,201 
1,042,719 


271,825 
1,185,308 

913,483 

14,682 
143,868 


Net  charge  esthnated  for  1801-2,  less  than  pre^ 
cedti^  year  ♦^  .  - 


189,386 


BEHCOOLkM 
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BSKCOObBII    AKD  OTHBt   StYri^lBltSNTS. 

Kb.  IOl  (a)  Reveiuies  of  Fort  Mtu>lbro%  on  average  of 
thm  years,  1797^  to  1799-1800 
CbsLTgn    4a    4o. 

Netdiai*ge  • 

Supplies  from  Bengal  tOtTort  Mailbro',  Fe> 

nang,  &:c.  estimated  for  1800^1 
Actuiu  amount 


No,  18. 


Ko.ll. 


More  than  estimated 
Sispi^ies  estimated  for  1801«-t 
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^6,985 
106,197 

99,212 


82,960 
156,S2S 

•  73,965 

85,840 


Retidi  qf  tkc  Year  1800-1  aMectMs* 

Sevea»es«-^Bengd  -  -  6,658,894 

Madras  -  .  S,Si/(K^e» 

Boml>ay  -  •  fB6^fS7 


-Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


Total 


4,780,611 
4^,293^510 
1,820,176 


1Q,4S5«05> 


iTotal  charges 


10,408,097 


Ket  vevetvue  of  the  three  pueddencies 

Dedkicted  from  supplies  to  Bcncoolen,   as  per 

*    No.  18  •  i         -      • 

1%^  dUfeien^e  vMift 
Which  being  added  to  the  interest  paid 
en  the  dekts  at  Bengal,  by  No.  18        746,184 
Madras      -        19       212,488 
Bombay    -       W       lS5fi» 


The  deficit  of  xevemie  from  the  territories,  &c« 

then  was  «  -  • 

Deduct  the  amount  sales  of  imports  by  No.  15     • 

The  mnakufer 
%as  Hie  amount  of  ibs  deficit,  after  allowiog  lor 

the  produce  of  the  sales  of  the  imfKirts. 
AnxMint  ttdviiiced  for  the  piirdiase  of  iavesN 

ments,  payment  of  commemal  charges^  and 

in  aid  of  UHua  laveitmeBt  s 


81,962 . 
156,325 
74«S6S 


1,093,961 


l,ie8324 

498^067 


Ac 


y^ 
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At  Bengal  -  .£'.897*691 

Madras  -  453,960 

Bombay  ^*  400,485 

Total  advances  for  investment 

Cargoes  invoiced  frohi  India  to  Europe  in  1800-1, 
imh  ch^d-ges  by  No.  22 

GENERAL   VIEW. 

Hesuh  qf  the  Estimates  for  1801-2,  collectively. 

Revenues. — ^Bengal  -  —  7»051,164 

Madras  •         ?-  -  3,899,040 

Bombay  *  •  271,825 


1,752,1S« 


1,399,033 


Total  revenues 

*                          • 

Total  charges 

11,222,0»' 

Bombay 

4,582,201 
4,559,311 
1,185,308 

. .    .  .■    . 

10,326,820 

Net  estimated  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies      -  895,209 

Deduct  supplies  to  Bencoolen,  &c.  per  No<  11  85,840 

The  remainder            •  809,369 

deducted  from  interest  on  debts,  by  No.  16       •  1,342,854 


shoiwed  the  net  deficiency  of  the  revenues  from  tlitf 
tenitories,  &c.   to  be  -  -' 

Which  deducted  from  the  estimated  amount  of 
saIe»of  imports,  by  No.  15 

The  remainder  was        « 

aad  was  the  amount  estimated  to  be  applicable, 
in  the  year  1801-2,  to  the  purchase  of  invest-' 
ment,  payment  of  commercial  charges,  5cc. 


533,485 

564,527 

31,042 


Tkese  statements  he  accompd-^ 
,lll^  by  somd  observations  expla«> 
liatory  of  the  causes  of  the  in- 
,  ^  Creasetof  the  actual  amount  of  the 
expenditure  beyond  the  estimates 
which  had  been  prepared.  That 
m  considerable  excess  beyond  the 
estimates  had  taJcen  place,  vms  a 
eircusittafice  which  could  excite 


no  surprise,  when  all  the  circolti- 
stances  of  the  case  ^«rere  consi*' 
dered.  Extraordinary  expenses 
had  been  necessarily  incurred, 
which,  at  the  time  the  estimates 
had  b^en  formed,  there  ^^^as  no 
reason-  to  anticipate.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
were  in  themselves  very  consider* 

abl^ 
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able,  and  necessarily  produced  an 
increase  of  debt.  With  respect  to 
the  revenues  of  Madras,  his  lord- 
ship explained  to  the  house  that 
the  accounts  were  formed,  not 
cm  the  whole  result  of  the  revenue 
of  that  presidency,  but  on  the  re- 
ceipts obtained  from  the  sources 
of'  revenue  of  a  long  standing. 
In  the  accounts,  the  revenues 
vrhich  might  accrue  from  the  My- 
sore!   ana  the    other   acquisitions 


pected  from  them,  the  same  sys* 
tern  of  moderate  calculation  had 
been  adopted  which  had  been  fok 
lowed  on  former  occasions.  Prices 
during  peace  might  experience 
some  depression,  but  no  credit  had 
been  taken  beyond  what  mij^ht  be 
anticipated  with  a  degree  of  confi*. 
dence  approaching  to  certainty. 
On  the  niture  prospects  ^which 
the  company  might  be  permitted 
to  indulge,,  his  lordship  expatiated 


of  territory  which  had  been  made    with  great  force.    The  best  mode 
in  India,  were  not  comprehended^    of  putting  this  subject  in  a  clear 


because  he  thought  their  amoun( 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 
With  respect  to  this  presidency,  it 
^R^as  necessary  for  him  to  say  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  charges 
for  the  expedition  to  Egypt  were 
attached  to  Fort  St.  George;  and 
that  whatever  might  be  the  excess 
of  the  expenditure  beyoAd  the  re- 


point  of  yiew,  was  to  state  what 
were  the  incumbrances  of  the 
company,  what  the  means  they 
possessed  of  getting  rid  of  those 
incumbrances,  and  what 'Would  be 
the  result  of  those  means  employed 
in  ridding  them  from  debts,  the 
pressure  of  which  was  so  severely 
telt.    To  present  a  comprehensive 


venue,     it    had    originated   from  .  view  of  the  subject,  it  was  neces- 


causes  which  that  expedition  suffi 
ciently  explained. 

His  lordship  next,  in  a  most 
perspicuous  manner,  proceeded  -to 
state  the  amount  of^  the  invest- 
ments made  by  the  company,  the 
debts  bearing  interest  in  India,  the 
debts  at  home,  and  the  means 
which  existed  for  their  discharge. 
These  statements  were  blencted 
with  particular  observations  appli* 
cable  to  the  different  subjects.  In 
the  estimates  formed  of  the  future 
investments  of  the  company,  and 
the   produce  which  might  be  ex- 


sary  to'  considn*  what  would  be 
the  respectire  operation  of  the 
continuance  of  peace,  or  the  re» 
newal  of  -war.  ,In  stating  die 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  In- 
dia debt,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  apprise  the  committee  that  the 
•aocounts  were  not  prepaid  by  the 
proper  officer  abroad}  but. were 
founded  on  the  best  calculation 
which  could  be  formed  by  the 
company's  confidential  servants  at 
home.  Here  the  following  state* 
ments  were  intnxfaiced. 


Amount  stated  last  year 
Amount  this,  year,  by  No. 


DEBTS    IN    INDIA. 


16 


17,674,538 


Increase 


Debts  tram&ned  if  die  year,  No.  17 


•iBTt 


a* 


Amonnt  last  year 

Asmmnl  this  year»  hj  No.  16 


B  RIT  JSH    AlfUr 

WMT%  BSAMKG  lICrifttftT* 


Incrrase  of  debts  faearhig  interest 


1^135,354 

I"      f  ■ 


Anumnt  <^f  iiiter«6t  payable  by  the  accounts  of  last  year  IfiS&fi^ 
Amount  of  interest  payable  by  the  accounts  of  dtis  year> 

No.  16               *                •                 •               w  lM%S5i 

Increaisettfmterest  payable  annually         r  S60^1l 

AS  sirs'  IN  ii«»fat 

CoBsisimff  of  cash,  gooj%  stores^.  &c.  last  year         •>  1I>569»55S 

Viito^    mtOf    by  pieseni:  sGatenmitSft  No»  21           •  l2^llSJ9i2St 


Incitase  of  luaos. 


Ov4f369 


Deduct  hieiitase  of  anets  from  merease  of  debts,  Ae  state 
«f  ibfi  ttanfamfs  affairs  in  India  would  appear  worse  hy 

noNS  Accpvnru 
Mb.  2SL  Aggtcga^  9^aioiKLt  of  sales  )80i*-2»  less  than  last 
year        ^  ^  ^  .  .  1,167>469 


12^469»76l 


On  company's  goods 
Private  goods 
Neutral  propesty 


97W5* 

77,867 

11S,544> 

III  ■■■■■——>» 

1,167,465 


Bales  on 


/^  goods  estimated  at 
iy  amounted  to 

Being  less  dunr  estimated 


The  receipts  on  the  saks  of  the  company's  goods  estimated  at 
No.  23,  aooiaily  amouattd  io      .     «^  ^ 

Being  less  than  estimatedl  » 

Charges  and  profits  on  prhratl  trade  estimated  at 

, .     '  actually  amounted  to  •  • 

Being  moic  than  estimated 

Anflra/  resulL-^Tbe  balance  estunated  to  be  eemaining  la 
4wfmTf  on  the  1st  of  M^<^^  lS02f  amounting  to 
would,  by  the  actual  accounts,  have  been  considerably 
against  the  company^  from  the  disappointments  in  the 
receipt  on  the  sale  of  goods,  and  from  deferring  the 

disposal 


7,ll9,40p 
6,630,487 

46d»918 

7J61,918 
6,336,102 

825,7« 

.   100,000 
193,569 

98,563 


486,781 
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(Sisposal  of  die  iapltj  km;  bat  from 
teceit>ts  on  profit,  on  private  trsule»  and  from  govern- 
mentt  for  stores,  &c.  with  postponemcBt  of  toe  pa^ 
'  menft  of  the  debt  to  the  bank,  axnountiag  to 
800,000/.,  the  balance  on  the  1st  of  March,  180^ 
although  the  supplies  to  India  and  China  exceeded  the 
estiniate  upwards  of  .300,000/.,.  still  remained  in  6^ 
vour  to  ilie  anount  of         •  <r  *  «£.168,?59 

/  Being  less  than  esdjnated  ^  «  917,979 

ESTIMATE,    I802-S. 

Kb.  28.-- Receipt  for  sale  of  company's  goeda         «  6,500^600 

Gentral  r«nc2r.«— From  the  -small  balance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  the  extensive  supplies  required 
by  India  and  Chma,  also  the  expectation  of  liquidating 
^  d^t  to  the  bank,  the  balance  against  the  com- 
pany on  the  1st  of  March,  180S»  was  estimated  to 
amooat  to         '■^  ,       «•  «-  -         >  l>484,£5tf 


On  1st  rf  March  1801 
On  1st  of  March  1802 


Oalstof  Mardil8Ql 
On  1st  of  March  1802 


&SBTS   AT    HOME. 

DecAase 

ASSETS   AT   HOME, 


5,393,989 
4^23,683 

571,806 


U^404,736 
16,802,760 

1,398,9M 


Adding  decrease  of  debts  to  increase  of  assets,  the  ioft- 

provement  of  the  home  concern  in  this  year  was  1|969^390 


CHIMA  AWn   ST.   HetENA* 

Balance  at  China  last  year  In  faiFour 
Xok  24^   Balance  at  China  by  die  piesent  ac- 


counts 


1,226,079 
1,019,551 


Decrease 


206,52B 


Balance  at  St.  Helena  on  30th  Sept.  1799»  in 
favour  -  -  58,366 

No»  M«   Balance  at  St.  Helena,  on  30th  Sept.  1800^  m 

favour  -  .  77f852 


Increase 
Net  decrease  at  China  and  St.  Helena 


19,48i( 
187,042 

eENBRAti' 


n« 
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eBNERAL   eOMPARISON    OF   0iBT'S 'AKD   ASSETS. 

Increase  of  debts  in  India  -  .  •  ^^.3,034,1 30 

Decrease  of  debts  at  home  ...  57ly30G 


Net  increase  of  debts 
Increase  of  assets  in  India 
Increase  of  assets  at  home 


1,398,024 


2,462,8^ 


1,942,393    , 
Deduct*  Net  decrease  of  b^ilance  in  favour,  at  China 

and  8t.  Helena         -  -  -  187,042 


Net  increase  of  assets  -  «  1,755,351 

Deducted  from  the  increase  of  debts,  would  show  the  state 
of  the  whole  concern  to  be  worse  than  at  the  conclu« 
sion  of  last  year,  in  the  sum  of       -         -         •         -        707,473 


Which  sum  was  subject  to  altera- 
,  tion  on  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  company  on  govern- 
ment, included  in  the  home  assets, 
to  the  amount  of  3,573,339/. ;  mak- 
ing an  increase  in  this  year,  under 
this  head;  of  900,899/. 

In  these  statements  the  commit- 
tee would  see  that  in  the  situation 
of  the  company  the  pressure  of 
the  debt  was  the  circumstance 
which  called  forth^  the  most  serious 
reflexions.  Heavy,  however,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  debt  was,  it 
was  matter  of  agreeable  consider- 
ation to  the  committee  to  know 
that,  if  since  1793  the  debt  had 
increased,  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany had  increased  in  a  similar 
proportion.  While  their  expendi- 
ture had  accumulated,  their  re-. 
ceipts  had  advanced  in  a  degree 
equivalent  tJo  the  increase  of  the 
demands  on  their  general  stock. 
In  speaking  of  the  existing  India 


debt,  the  most  striking  considera- 
tion was  the  «evere  pressure  of  the, 
high  rate  of  interest ;  and  there- 
fore in  any  plan  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  the  first  point  to  be 
anended  to -was  to  take  measures 
for  transferring  the  debt  of  India 
into  the  debt  of  Europe.  He  had 
to  state  to  the  committee,  that  on 
an  average  the  rate  of  interest  was 
not  less  than  9  per  ^cnt. ;  and 
therefore  the  policy  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  he  had  now  alluded  to  must 
clearly  appear  to  the  committee. 

His  lordship  described,  with 
great  minuteness,  die  whole  of 
the  plan  formed,  on  this  principle 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
Abstracted  from  the  calculations, 
his  arguments  would  be  unintelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader,  and 
merefere  we  think  it  ^mnecessary 
to  go  beyond  his  general  state- 
ments. 


Indian  debt 

Of  which  bore  interest 
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Annual  interest 


<r.l8,fiOD/X)0 
16,000,000 

1,438,791 


Revenues 
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ReveiQiaes  and  charges  according  to  the  latest  advices. 
Bengal  revenue     .         - 
Madras 
Bombay  -  - 


Bengal  charges 

Madras 

Bombay 


Deduct — Commercial  charges 

Supplies  to  BencooleAi  &c. 


Total  revenue 


Total  charges 
^Net  revenue 


£.  7,218,800 

4,486,400 

270,980 

11,976,180 

4,155,667 

4,250,300 

840,402 


9,246,369 


155,038 
82,400 


2,729,^11 


237,438 


Deduct  interest  on  debt  *  • 

Net  surplus 

Exclusive  of  80,000/.  included  in  the  charge  for  interest  now 
payable  to  commissioners  on  debt  brought  up*    . 

HOME    SpRPLUS* 

Four  years  average,  to  Mar<Jh  1802, 

Add  net  surplus  abroad  -  -  ^ 


2,492,378' 
l.*38,791 

1,053.582 


366,874 
1,053,582 

1,420,456 

1,500,000 


Say  net  proceeds  .  •  - 

The  propordonal  profits  on  an  investment  of  four  millions 
will  be  more. 

Distribution  of  net  proceeds.  ' 

Public  participation  -  -  -  500,000 

Reduction  of  debt  ,     •  ^        ,         .  1,000,000 

Froposed  sinkine  fund     * 

To  be  applied  in  each  year  -  -  2,000,000 

Till  the  capital  in  India  bearing  interest  was  reduced  to    4,000,000 
Amount  to.  be  reduced  -  -  12,000,000 

Time  required,  six  years. 

Annual  sinking  fund  to  be  constituted  as  follows : 

From  net  proceeds,  as  above  -  -  1,000,000 

From  savings  of  interest  and  loans  in  Europe        -  1,000,000 


Total 

iTie  sinking  fund  would  operate  as  underneath,  suppos- 
1803.  •  H  inf 


2,000,000 
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ing  the  rate  of  interest  tcx. be  gr^duall^  reduced^   till  it 

dbould  ^tand  at  six  per_cent. 

India  debt  would  be  reduced,  April  1809,  to        *        £.  4,000,005 
Interest  .  ...  240,000 

Tlie  twelve  milliqi^  paid  pff  would  have  been  supplied 

as  follows :  - 
Surplus  from  nc^  proceeds  for  six  years  -        ".  6,000,000^ 

Savings  of  int^est  on  the  s^me  period  -  2,713,000 

To  be  furnished  from  Europe         •  -  -  ^    8,287,000 

12,000,000 


Of  the  sum  to  be  furnished  from  Europe,  not  more  than 
200,000/.  need  to  be  raised  by  loan ;  the  -repaymenu  from 
government  for  the  Egyptian  expedition,  .5cc.  would  cover 
vat  remainder :  and  this  sum  subject  to  be  reduced  by  any 
iznprovenoent  of  -net  proceeds  which  q^ay  happen  dther  in 
tjie  revenues  or  commercial  profits. 

State  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
Indian  surplus  (April  1809)  -  -  2,250,000 

Home  surplus  -  -  -  250,000 

2,500,000 
Deduct  public  participation  »  •  5QO,000 

.  2,100,000 

Supposing  tyro  millions  raised  in  aid  of  sinking  fund, 

by  addmg  ^  capital^  deduct  interest  at  5  per  cent.        100,000 

7,100,000 

Net  proceeds  subject  to  ulterior  appropriations— r^z. 

i -6th  to  proprietors,  to  increase  dividends  -  350,000 

5-6ths  to  be  invested  in  the  funds,  to  counter-secure 

capital  -  .  -  -  1,750,000 

,  2,100,000 


The  operations  of  the  above  ap-  charge  shice  the  peace  amounted^ 

propriations, until  the  year  1813-14},  per  estimate,  to  783,000/.  per  anr 

vfhen  the   charter  wpuld   expire*  num.    Allowing  for  a   war  esta- 

unless  sooner  renewed,  would  be  blishnxent  equal  in  extent  to  tliat 

to  increase  the  company's  dividends  at  the  close  of  the  late  war^  there 

annually  Irj^ne  half,  vit.  350,O0Q/.  would  still  remain,  net  proceeds* 

and  to  accumulate  at  4  per  cent.  787,000/.    But  to  make  ilie  most 

compound    interest,    during     the  ample   allowance,   take    tlie    war 

live  years,   a   guarantee  fund    of  charges  at  a  million,  tliere  would 

Q«485,000/.     In  the  event  of  war,  still  remain,  net  proceeds,  500,000/. 

the  Indian  suiplus  must  be  neces-  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 

sarily  reduced.     The  reductions  of  In  this  case,   the  participation  of 

_the> 
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die  public  would  tiecessarily  be 
suspended  during  war,  and  would 
revive  upon  the  reductions  result- 
ing from  peace.  With  such  a  dis- 
poseable  surplus,  provided  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  Earopo  to 
India  should  meet  \vith  no  inter. 
ruption  in  time  of  war,  the  con- 
tracting of  fresh  loans  might  not 
only  he  avoided,  but  a  system  of 
liquidation,  upon  principles  similar 
to  those  above  stated,  be  pursued, 
even  during  war,  though  necessa- 
rily upon  a  reduced  scale. 

For  executing  the  above  mea- 
sure, and  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
the  company  possessed  the  follow- 
ing available  resoiirces: 

Might  add  to  their  capital  two  mil- 
,     fionsat230percent.  <^. 4,400,000 

More  bonds  might  be  is- 
sued, with  consent  of  £he 
treasury  .  1,000,000 

5,400,000 
Suppose,  as  above,  raised 
for  sinking  fund     -      2,000,000 

Remained  for  extension 
of  trade  -  3,400,000 


To  the  preceding  calculations  it 
Alight,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  ^ 
die  value  of  the  assets  of  the  com-  ^ 
pany  would,    in   consequence   of 
Ae  peace,   experience  a  conside- 
rable depression."   This,  to  a  cer- 
tain 'degree,  he  did  not  mean  to 
d^ny;  but  making  every  suitable 
:ril6wance*  for  this  depression,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that 
the  statements  which  he  had  now 
made  would  be  fully  realised.— 
His  lordship  concluded — ^the  ex- 
tent of  our  empire  and  our  reve- 
nue had  been  almost  doubled.     In 
the  present  state  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe,  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  on  a  very  long  continu- 
ance of  peace  ;    but  if,   unfortu- 


nately for  this  country,  for  Euit>pe0 
and  the  world,  we  should  again  be 
forced  to  renew  the  war^  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  no- 
part  of  our  dominions  was  in  ^ 
state  of  greater  security  than  In- 
dia. \ve  had  a  numerous  and 
well-appomted  army,  which  was 
adequate,  not  merely  tp  guard 
against  attacks  from  any  (S  the 
neighbouring  powers,  but  to  afbrd . 
complete  security  against  the  force 
of  any  European  power.  The  in- 
fluence of  me  cotnp»iy  was  sa. 
steadily  fixed  as  not  to  be  exposed 
toanyrivaliship* 

After  expatiating  with  conside- 
rable force  on  this  point,  his  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  die  first  reso- 
lution. After  some  little  debate^ 
the  \diole  of  the  resolutions  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 

To  concrode  this  subject  a(  one 
▼iew,  we  shall  add,  that,  on  the  29tli 
of  Jul V,  lordCasjJereagh  (after  the 
house  nad  resolved  into  acoinmittee 
on  the  East-India  aflpairs  )  again  open- 
ed at  considerable  length  the  gene- 
ral frtatementof  the  EaSt-India  com- 
pany's affairs,  in  the  year  beginning 
from  March  1801,  and  ending  in 
the  same  month  1802;  he  also 
^sented  an  estimated  statement 
for  the  year  of  -1802-3.  In  the 
budget  which  he  had-  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  he  had 
given  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  in  1800-1, 
and  only  an  estimated  statement 
of  1801-2.  He  now,  having  re- 
ceived the  accounts^  was  able  to 
present  the  actual  statement  of  last 
year,  and  an  estimated  statement 
of  the  GUiTCnt  year.  He  was  happy 
to  inform  the  committee,  that  the 
actual  revenue  for  the  last  year 
considerably  exceeded  the  estimated 
revenue, .  and  that  the  revenues  of 
every  '  presidency  wf re  in  a  state 
of  i mprovemen t .  He  was  conscious 
that  he  was  going  to  call  the  atten- 
H  2  -     tion 


us 
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don  of  die  committee  to  a  detail  of 
accounts  which  were  not  so  mate- 
rially interesting  as  a  budget  which 
more  immediately  affected  die 
country ;  but  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  he  was  going  to  speak 
of  an  empire  possessing  an  annual 
revenue  of  ditrteen  millions,  and 
which  was  so  intimately  coimected 
widi  the  prosperity  and  cofnmerce 
of  t^is  country,  to  whjch  it  contri- 


btited  so  largely,  he  tmstad  k# 
should  be  heard  widi  attention. 
His  lordship  then  gave  a  very  de- 
tailed statement  ofthe  situation  of 
the  East-India  company,  both  as 
to  its  revenues  and  its  charges. 
The  revenues  he  divided  into  the 
foreign  revenue  and  the  home  re- 
venue*  It  will  be  found  stated 
with  accuracy,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision, in  the  following  schedule: 


BENGAL. 

Revenues.— Average  1799,  1800,  to  18Q1-2  -  X.  C,761,59« 

More  than  the  average  last  drawn 

Estimated  for  i801-2 
Actual  amount 

More  than  estimate 

Charged. — ^Estimated  for  1801-2 
Actual  amount 

More  than  estimate 

Deduct  excess  of  revenue  ffom  excess  of  charge, 
the  net  revenue  was  less  than  estimated 

And  the  net  revenue  for  1801-2,  was 


324,791 

7,051,164. 
7,127,98S 

76,824- 

4,582,201 
4,705,583 

123,382 


46,558 
2,422,406 


Revenues 
Charges 


ESTIMATES    1802-3. 


Net  revenue 


\ 


Revenues  estimated  more  than  actual  in  1801-2 
Charges      ditto      less  than  do. 


7,612,384. 
4,535,065 

3,077,319 

484,395 
170,517 


Net  revenue  estimated  for  1 802-3,  more  than  preceding  year        654,918 

MADRAS. 

Revenues  ^An  average  of  aggregate  receipts  would  not  be 
a  correct  ground  of  comparison,  on  account 
of  the  additional  revenues  acquired  by  con- 
quest and  by  treaty  since  the  year  1799.  On  ■  •  '  " 
•the  same  principle  as  adopted  last  year,  viz. 
,  by  taking  the  average  collections  from  the 
post-office,  the  old  land  revenues,  the  customs, 

and 
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.  and  the  farms  and  liceoccsy  the  average  of 
those  reveilues,  from  1799,  1800,  to  1801-2, 
was  -  -  .     ^.1,136,597 

Which  exceeded  the  average  from  1798-9  to 
1800-1  -  - 


Estimated  for  1801-2 

Actual  amount         .  •  • 

More  than  estimate         .  ^  - 

Charges.— Estimated  for  1 801  •  2 

^Actual  amount  -         , 

More  than  estimate  - ' 

Deducting  excess  of  charge  from  excess  of  reve- 
nue, the  net  charge  was  less  than  estimated 

And  the  net  charge  of  the  year  1 801  -2  was 

ES-flMATES   1802-3. 

Revenues  - 

Charges  •  ^  w 

Ket  revenue  -  -  - 

Revenues  estimated  less  than  actual  in  1801-2 

Charges        do,        less  than        do.  -  .    -  • 

The  prospect  estimated  for  1802-3  better  fban  preceding 
year  by  -  •  '  - 

BOMBAY. 

lUvcAues. — Excluding  the  revenues  of  tlie  ceded  provinces 
transferred  to  Madras  in  July  1800,  the  ave- 
\     rage  revenues  from  1799, 1800,  tp  1801-2 

• 
Wliich  exceeded  the  average  drawn  on  the  samp 
principle  from  1798-9  to  1800-1 

Estimated  for  1801-2 
Actual  amount 

More  tlian  estimate 

Charges.— Estimated  for  1801-2 
Actual  amount 

More  than  estimate 


101,528 

8,899,040 
4,729,610 

830,570 

4,559,311 
4,963,742 

404,431 


426,139 
234,132 


4,670,369 
4,555,676 

114,693 

59,241 
408,066 


348,825 


251,456 


39,564 

271,825 
305,992 

34,167 

1,185,308 
1,187,288 

1,980 


H  3 


Deducting 


lis 


Revenues 
Charges 
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Deducting  excess  of  .charge  from  Excess  of  reyenue, 

the'  net  charge  was  less  than  estimated 
And  the  net  charge  of  the  year  1801-2  was 

ESTIMATES    1802-^. 

Net  charge 


£.  32,187 
881,296 


410,280 
907,406 

497,126 

104,288 
279,882 


Revenues  estimated  more  than  actual  in  1801-2 
Charges        do.        less  tlian        do. 

Net  charge  estimated  for  1802-S,  less  than  preceding  year        384,170 


Bencoolen  and  other  settlements. 
R^veftiues  of  Fort  Marlbro',  on  average  of  three  years,  1 798-9 

to  1800-1  .  -  -  S,806 

Charges  ditto,  ditto  ^  -  ^        -  102,060 

Net  charge  -  93,224 

•  - 

Supplies  from  Bengal  to  Fort  Marlbro',  Fenang,  Ac.  csu- 

mated  for  1801-2         -  -  -  85,840 

Actual  amount  ...  241,220 

••  ■ 

More  than  estimated  155,380 

SuppHes  estimated  for  1802-5  -  •  116,000 

general  view.  ' 

JR«tt/*  of  iht  Year  1801-2,  colledtvefy. 


Revenues. — Beneal 
Madras 
Bombay 


Charges. — Bengal 

Madras     • 
Bombay 


7,127,988    ' 
4,729,610 
305,992 

Total  revenues  12,163,590 

4,705,583 
4,963,742 
1,187,288 


Total  charges 


^et  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies 
Deduct  supplies  to  Bencoolen,  &c. 


10,856,613 

1,306,977 
^241,220 

Remaining  net  revenue  -  -  -         1,065,757 

Deducted  from  the  interest,  &c.  paid  on  the  debts,  - 

At  Bengal  -  -  971,556 

Madras  -  -  267,178 

Bombay  -  -  210,066 

1,449,500 

Showed 
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Shewed  tbe^deficit  fix)ni  the  teJirhorial  revenues  to  be 
Dedacted  frOtn  the  amount  sales  of  imports,  3rc.  by        ~^- 

Tlie  remainder 

was  the  sum  left,  Applicable  to  the  purposes  of  cblnmerce. 

'  Amouht  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  investment,  payment 

'  i>f  commercial  charges,  and  in  aid  of  China  investment, 

AtBeng^  -  -  739;6S1 

Macfras  -  -  281,329 

BomRay  -  -^  246,(^21 

Marlbro'  -  -  21,092 


^.388,743 
418j717 

34,974 


Total  advances  for  investments    l,288>d9i 
Cargoes  invoiced  from  India  to  Europe  in  1801-2,  with 
charges  by  -  -  -  2,362,443 

GENERAL   VIEW. 

Result  6f  the  Estimates  for  the  Year  1802-3,  collectively. 


Revenues. — Bengal 
Madras 
Bdmbay 

Charges.— Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 


7,612,384 
4,670,369 
410,280 


Total  reventlfes 


^iSSBfi65 

4>555,676 

907,406 


12,693,033 


Total  charges 


9,998,147 


^  Net  estimated  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies      '  2,694,886 
Deduct  supplies  to  Bencoolen,'&c.  -  116,000 

Remainder 

Deduct  further  interest  on  the  debts  by 


]  The  sum  then  remaining  was 

Add  estimated  amount  of  sales  of  iriiports  by 

The  total 
was  the  amount  estimated  to  b.e  applicable  in  the  year 
K()B-3,  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 


2,578,886 

1,481,070 

1,097,816 
409,500 

1,507,316 


Amount  stated  last  year 
Amount  this  year 


DEBTS    IN    INDIA. 


Debts  transferred  in  the  yesir 


Increase 


17,674,532 
19,965,739 

2,291,207 
143,179 


H4 


Debts 
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Amount  last  year 
Amodnt  this  year 


B  !l  Ilf  I  S  H    AN© 
Debts  bearing  Interest 


Increase  of  debts  bearing  interest 

Amount  of  interest  payable  by  the  accounts  of  last  year 
DittOy  of  this  year  *  -  . 

Increase  of  interest  payable  annually  .^ 

ASSETS    IN    INDIA, 

Consisting  of  ca^,  goods*  stores,  Scc^  last  year 
Ditto,  ditto,  by  present  statements  -    '      . 

Increase  of  assets 

Deduct  increase  of  assetsfrom  increase  of  debts,  the  stateof  the 
company's  affairs  in  India  appeared  worse  in  this  view  by 


,15,185,35* 
16,994,833 

1,«59,479 

1,342,853 
1,481,070 

138,217 


12,113,923 
13,372,741 

1,258,818 


1,032,389 


HOME   ACCOUNTS. 

Aggregate  amount  of  sales  1802-3 

More  than  last  year  -     , 

The  sales  of  company's  goods  were  to  a 

less  amount         -  -        582,459 

Also  neutral  property  by  -  153,036 


472,144 


9,628,131 


Private  goods  were  more  by 
DiBFerence  as  above 


735,495 
1,207,639 

472,144 


The  sales  of  the  company^ s  goods  were  estimated  at 
The  actual  amount  was  •  . '• 

Being  more  than  estimated  by 

The  receipts  of  the  sales  of  the  company's  goods  estimated  at 
Actually  amounted  to    ^  • 

Being  more  than  estimated 

Charges  and  profit  on  private  trade,  estimated  at 
Actually  amounted  to  -  » 

Exceeding  the  estimate  in       '     • 

G^nf  ral  result. — ^The  balance  of  cash  estimated  to  be  against 
the*  company  on  the  first  of  March  1806 


5,880,600 
6,046,028 

167,426 

6,500,60a 
6,972,417. 

471,817 

130,000 
172,47^ 

42,474 


1,434,559 
Actually^ 
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Actually  proved  to  be  in  their  favour    v         •       .        .  -  '  «r.  1, 009,922 

Bemg  better  than  estimated        -  •     •  2,444',378 

Which  may  be  attributed  to  the  additipnal  receipts  on  the 
sales  of  goods,  on  private  trade,  and  on  the  issue  of  bonds» 
combined  with  the  payments  below  the  estimate  on  ac- 
count of  India  and  China,  and  on  several  other  accounts; 
also,  the  protraction  of  the  liquidation  of  700,000/.  of  the 
debt  to  the  bank. 

ESTIMATE    1803-44 

Receipt  for  sale  of  company's  goods 

General  result. — Although  the  balance  of  cash  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1803,  was  large,  and  although  the  smaller  receipt 

• ,  on  the  sale  of  the  goods  was  more  than  made  up  by  an 
expected  payment  from  government,  the  great  disburi5e-> 

-  ment  required  for  India  and  China,  for  purchase  of  inve^- 
ments  and  liquidation  of  debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  loan 
from  the  bank,  were  likely  so  to  operate,  that  the  balance  of 
cash  in  favour  of  the  company,  on  the  1st  of  March  1804, 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  the  sum  only  of 


6,0854.500 


On  the  1st  of  March  1802 
On  the  Ist  of  March  1 803 


DEBTS    AT    HOatf. 


89,393 


4,822,683 
4,77S^8S 


Decrease         48,797 


ASSETS   AT   HOME* 

Ot  the  1st  of  March  1802  -  •       .     16,802,760 

Ditto  1803  .  -  17,440,593 

'  Increase  637,835 

Adding  the  decrease  of  debts  to  the  increase  of  assets,  the 
«  improvement  of  the  home  concern  in  the  year  was  -        686,630 


CHIMA    AND    ST.  HELENA.  \ 

Balance  at  China  last  year  in  favour  •  1^019,551 

Balance  at  China  hf  the  present  accounts  ^  91  »4S4 


Decrease  at  China 
Balance  at  St.  Helena  on  the  30th  Sept.  1800,  in 
'favour  -    .  -  77»852 

"Valance  at  ditto  on  the  30th  Sept.  1801»  in 

-favour  -  .  .    78,848 


Het  decrea^e'al  China  and  St.  Helena 


928,117 


996 


927,121 


GSNE&AXr 
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GENERAL    COMTARISON 

Increase  of  debts  in  India 
Decrease  of  d^bts  at  home 

Net  increase  of  debts 
Increase  of  assets ,  in  India 
Increaise  of  assets  at  home 


OF   DEBTS    AND  ASSETS* 


1,258,818 
637,833 


2,291,207 
.      48,797 

2,242,410 


1,896,651 

Deduct  net  decrease  of  balance  in  favour  at  Qiina  , 
and  St.  Helena  -  *  "         -  927,121 


Net  increase  of  assets 

Deducted  from  the  net  increase  of  debts,  showed  the  state  of 
the  whole  concern  in  a  worse  point  of  view  than  at  the  con- 


^m;^^'^ 


elusion  of  the  last  year,  in  the  sum  of 


1,272,880 


Having  gone  through  all  the 
statements  with  equal  perspicuity 
And  patience,  he  observed  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  gratifying 
than  the  view  thus  exhibited  of  the 
Actual  prosperity  and  future  pro-* 
spects  of  our  East-India  settle- ' 
ments,  which  were  now  infinitely 
superior  to  what  they  had  ever 
been  before,  or  to  what  belonged 
to  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Whether  we  looked  to 
its  revenue,  its  commerce,  the 
value  of  lands,  it&  population,  or 
lis  peaceful  government,  it  must 
present  an  object  of  envy  to  every 
Ather  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Doble  marquis  at  the  head  of  that 
government  had  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  system  of 
judicature  adopted  by  tlte  marquis 
Comwallis;  and  from  the  reports 
of  the  diS^ent  governors,' pi ven 
in  as  a  statistical  view  ot  the 
whole  country,  a  plan  was  now 
effected  which  had  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  exertions  of  sir 
George  Barlowe.  The  judicature 
of  the  courts  was  now  equal  to 
tlhat  cil  the  odicr  settlements,  and 
the  same  system  was  extended  to 
most  of  the  jaghires  and  circars. 


Means  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  other  more  remote 
English  possessions,  and  the  same 
system  pervaded  them  all,  which 
had  their  courts  and  judges  in  th^ 
same  regularity  as  those  of  Ben- 
gal. The  Polygars  were  a  very 
warlike  and  interesting  people : 
they  lived  under  a  kind  ot  feudal 
system,  which  rendered  them  at 
tne  same  time  both  martial  and 
rdle.  This  was  increased  by  their 
treaty  to  keep  23,000  men  tor  the 
service  of  the  company ;  but  this 
of  late  had  been  very  advantage 
ously  remitted  for  the  sum  ot 
JlfiOOL  per  annum  in  money. — 
The  most  material  part  was  the 
situation  of  tlie  Caxnatic,  which 
had  undergone  a  considerable 
change  ^  but  as  ^is  wa^not  a  time  ' 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  which  annexed  a  part  of  the 
nabob's  possessions  to  ours,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  that  part^ 
of  th^  subject  which  tore  moQ? 
immediately  upon  the  quesdpn,  in 
the  financial  operations  of  the 
measure..  By  the  arrangement 
made^  the  net  revenue  derived  by 
the  company  this  year,  after  the 
payment  for  the    collection   and 

other 
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fjther  expenses,  was  l,09i,000f., 
of  which  however  one-fifth  was 
paid  to  the  nabob;  which,  with 
the  payments  to  his  creditors, 
would  amount  to  628,000/.,  leav- 
nw  to  the  company  a  clear  profit 
of^228,000/.  By  this  the  habob 
possessed  much  more  than  he 
could  realise  by  his  own  imperfect 
System  of  revenue ;  for  of  the  im- 
Inetase  sums  wrenched  from  the 
inhabitants  by  continued  and  suc- 
cessive extortions,  descending  from 
the  prince  to  the  meanest  soldier, 
<feily  a  very  small  sum  came  into 
the  public  coffers.  By  the  late 
treaty,  the  nabob,  instead  of  pay- 
hig  a  subsidy  to  Ae  cqjnpany,  for 
undertaking  his  defence  and  that  of 
his  territories,  which  relieved  him 
from  keeping  a  standing  army 
that  was  a  terror  to  his  subjects  and 
himself,  ceded  a  part  of  nis  terri- 
tory as  an  indenmification  to  the 
company.  This  cession  consisted 
of  about  half  his  territory,  the  re- 
venues of  which,  by  the  merito- 
rious exertions  of  Mr.  Wellesley, 
had  been  inTproved  from  1,500,000/. 
to  2,770,000/.  The  nabob  at  the 
same  time  was  the  richest  sove- 
reign in  India,  having  a  clear  re- 
venue of  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling  solely  applicable  to  his 
Cwn  use,  and  to  the  comforts  of 
his  fanoily. 


Speaking  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire, he  said  It  must  always  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us,  ;as 
its  superficial  extent  w^as  equal  to 
that  of  the  possessions  of  the  com* 
pany.  It  had  lately  undergone  a- 
very  great  revolution,  as  jriaycar 
had  defeated  the  army  of  the 
paishwa,  who  was  himself  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  capital,  and  talce 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the 
company,  near  Bombay,  where 
he  still  remained.  The  con- 
nexion between  him  and  the 
company  made  it  expedient  to  a& 
ford  him  the  protection  he  nought 
for ;  and  on  that  connnunicatioit 
being  made  to  Halkar,  he  ap- 
peared  satisfied  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  the  English  government. 
As  this,  however,  could  not  be 
entirely  relied  upon,  he  had  fur- 
ther to  mention,  that  an  army,  to 
support  the  interference  of  the 
Company,  was  assembled  and  pre- 
pared upon  the  coast ;  but  would 
not^  in  all  probability,  be  driven 
to  any  military  operations;  and  at 
all  events  Would  be  attended  with 
little  expense,  and  would  not  aJP- 
feet  the  general  results  of  the 
peace  establishment. 

He  then  concluded,  by  movinjf 
resolutions  in  conformity  with  his 
statement,  which  w^ere  agreed  to- 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

^i{iiia  TraimnfrBUL — Militia  Officers*  Bill. — Irish  Militia  Boimty  Bill — 
Debates  on  the  Increase  of  the  Prince  qf  IVales's  Establishment. 

THE  only  other  questions  of  presendy  to  record,  and  which 
importance  which  were  agi-  -will  be  the  subject  of  the  succeed- 
tated  in  parliament  previous  to  me  ing  chapter,  were  some  improve- 
great  event  which  we  shall  have    ments  which  were  adopted  in  the 

milida 
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militia  system,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland,  and  a  proposal  for 
enlarging  the  civil-list  establish- 
ment or  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

On  the  11th  of  February  tl:e 
secretary  at  war  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  ^  notice,  to  make  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  the 
time  for  training  the  militia  from 
twenty-one  days  to  twenty-eight 
days  in  each  year.  He  thought  it 
necessary,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
state  the  reason  why  he  proposed 
tills  alteration.  When  the  militia 
was  first  formed  into  a  regular 
system,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  militia  should 
be  exercised  four  times  a  year  ill 
companies,  and  once  in  battalions; 
that  is  to  say,  two  days  each  time 
they  were  exercised  in  companies, 
and  four  days  when  they  were  ex- 
ercised in  battalions.  As  the  art  of 
war  was  not  then  brought  to  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  it 
has  since  attained,  this  was  thought 
sufficient  time  to  train  the  men. 
The  militia  was  at  that  time  about 
60,000  men.  That  system  was 
continued  from  that  time  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty,  when  a  plan  was  intro- 
duced by  a  noble  lord  (the  mar- 
quFs  of  Townshend),  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  mode 
of  managing  the  militia.  By  the 
act  whicfe  was  then  passed,  the  mi- 
litia were  ordered  to  be  assembled 
twice  in  each  year,  to  be  exercised 
for  fourteen  days  /each  time,  or 
once  for  twenty-eight  days.  Thi^ 
system  was  found  perfectly  well 
calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended ;  and 
during  the  American  war  the  mi- 
b'tia  were  found  ready  and  fit  for 
sei-vice.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  vrar,  when  tlie  cou^- 


try  was  exhausted  by  so  long  and 
expensive  a  contest,  for  two  or 
tliree  years  the  militia  were  suflTered 
to  remain  without  any  new  arrange- 
ment, and  in-  a  kind  of  state  of 
uncertainty— they  were  not  even 
called  out  to  exercise.  It  was 
then  thought  necessary  to  re-consi- 
der the  subject,  and  to  make  some 
alteration ;  but  as  economy  was 
then  an  object  peculiarly  to  be  de-* 
sired,  tlie  following  alteration  was 
then  proposed:  the  whole 'of  the 
militia,  amounting  to  31,000  men, 
were  not  to  be  called  out  every 
year,  but  only  two-thirds  of  them^ 
the  other  tliird  receiving  neither 
pay  nor  clothing.  In  mis  situa- 
tion the  subject  remained  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  when 
other  alterations  took  place.  On 
the  restoration  of  peace,  ministers 
thought  it  right  to  put  it  on  a  good 
footing,  and  to  unite  the  laws  into 
one  system,  in  order  that  they^ 
might  be  more  clear  and  distinct. 
The  militia  was  then  augmented  ta 
40,000  men  j  and  it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  be  exercised  once 
in  the  course  of  each  yean  But 
as  this  bnl  incurred  a  considerable 
expense  beyond  that  which  was  in-* 
curred  before,  it  was  thought,  if 
they  were  exercised  for  twenty-one 
days  each  year,  it  would  be  sofH- 
cicnt ;  and  that  a  considerable  sav* 
ing  would  be  effected  by  such  a 
reduction  of  the  time.  It  had, 
however,  been  thought  since,  by 
persons  the  btst  enabled  to  form  a 
judgement  on  the  subject,  that,  in 
points  of  tliis  kind,  economy  ought 
not  solely  to  be  looked  to,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  excTr 
cise  the  militia  for  twenty-eight 
days.  He  should  therefore  pro- 
pose to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  an 
alteration  to  that  effect;  and  he 
was  happy  to  sute,  tliat  it  >vouldl 
not  be  attended  witli  any  considc. 
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reible  expense,  inconsequence  of  the 
economical  arrangements  which 
had  been  introduced.  The  ex- 
pcnse  under  the  present  plan  was 
about  200,000^  a  year.  The  ad- 
ditional  expense  which  would  be 
incurred  by  the  adoption  of  the 
alteration  he  then  proposed,  would 
not  exceed  18,000/.  a  year. 

He  concluded  with  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  biH  to  increase 
the  period  tor  which  the  militia 
were  to  be  called  out  xto  exercise, 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight 
days  each  year.^— Leave  was  given. 

Upon  tlie  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  oh  the  25th  of  February,  ge- 
neral Tarleton  rose,  not,  he  said, 
to  oppose  the  bill  in  that  stage,  xior 
to  object  to  the  training  of  the  mi- 
litia for  twenty-eight  days  instead 
of  twenty-one,  as  had  been  usual ; ' 
but  to  express  his  sentiments  upon 
that  which  he  conceived^  would  be 
the  probable  operation  of  the  bill. 
it  was  by  no  means  his  idea  to  un- 
dervalue the  services  of  the  mili- 
tia; but  He  begged  to  put  it 
to  tlie  consideration  of  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  of  his  majes- 
ty's other  ministers,-' whether j  cir- 
cumstanced, as  this  country  now 
stood,  in  the  presence  of  a,  rival 
power,  with  500,000 '  troops,  the 
best  disciplined,  armed,  and  ap- 
pointed, in  all  respects,  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  possessed  of  every  port 
on  the  shores  opposite  our  coast, 
from  whence  we  should  have  most 
cause  to  apprehend  danger  in  case 
-of  renovated  hf>stilities — ^whether 
such  a  force  as  40,000  militia,  with 
the  expectation  of  20,000  more  to 
be  raised  occasionally^  and  only 
drawn  out  for  discipline  one  month 
in  a  year,  was  the  kind  of  force  on 
which  we  could  rely.  There  was 
also  anodier  consideration,  highly 
worthy  notice ;  it  was,  that  the  re- 


craking  service  for  tlie  line'  was 
most  materially  injured  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  militia  ballot,  as 
many  of  tliose  men  who  would 
othei-wise  readily  enlist  in  die  Ihie 
had  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of 
o£5ning  themselves  as  substitutes ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were» 
thp  best  months  in  the  year  for  re- 
'cruiting. service  had  passed  overt 
as  he  Jeamed  from  many  officers 
of  experience,  with  very  bad  suc- 
cess. 

TJie  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  saying,  that,  if  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters did  not  think  proper  to  ad- 
opt some  measure  on  this  subject, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  on  k  fi> 
ture  day,  to  bring  fprward  a  que- 
stion upon  it. 

The  secretary  at  war  considered 
the  arguments  of  the  honourable 
general  as  irrelevant  and  ill-timed. 
With  respect  to  any  6{  those  impe- 
diments which  the  honourable  ge- 
neral apprehended  to  the  recruiting 
service,  from  the  ballots  yet  to 
take  place,  he  could  inform  him 
those  for  Scotland  and  England 
would  be  completed  very  shortly ; 
and  in  less  than  a  month  the  whole, 
amounting  to  50,000  men,  would 
be  ready  to  take  the  field,  fully 
clothed,  armed,  and  accouttied. 
With  respect  to  the  foreign  forces, 
to  which  the  honourable  member 
alluded,  his  statement  as  to  the 
number  rather  exceeded  the  fact. 
He  would  allow  their  number, 
however,  to  be  about  400,000. 
The  honounible  member  too  had 
talked  highly  of  their  discipline, 
arms,  and  appointments ;  biit  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that,  if 
ever  our  troops  should  meet  them 
front  to  frontj  they  would  show  no 
inferiority  in  their  discipline,  arms, 
appointment,  and  hr4vei  y,  to  any 
troops  in  the  world. 

General 
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General  Tafleton  «aid  a  fev 
words  in  reply,  and  obsenred,  that 
the  situation  of  this  country,  in 
any  contemplation  of  conflict  with 
an  enemy  whose  population  was 
sixty  miUions,  and  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  awarlike  people,  must, 
certainlyexcite  serious  apprehension. 
The  bill  was  then  read  st  third 
time,  passed,  and  ordered  to  the 
lords. — ^Adjourned.    . 

It  was  likewise  discussed  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  passed  on  the 
^  of  March. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  secre- 
tary at  war  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee on  a  bill  for  more  ef- 
fectually providing  officers  for  the 
militia  service,  and  die  Ijouse  re- 
solved accordingly. 

The  secretary  at  war  proposed 
some  amerfdments,  which,  he  said, 
rather  went  to  supply  the  defects 
of  technical  phraseology,  tlian  to 
create  any  alteration  in  the  bill  as 
it  now  stood. 

Mr.  Bastard,  colonel  Mitford, 
and  several  other  ^embers,  ob- 
jected to  that  clause  of  the  bill  in 
particular  which  enabled  the  lords- 
lieutenants  of  coimties  to  recom- 
mend half-pay  officers,  not  duly 
qualified  in  point  of  property,  to 
commissions  in  the  militia,  so  high 
as  the  rank  of  captain ;  and  their 
arguments  were  pretty  much  the 
same  with  those  of  lord  Folkstone 
on  a  former  night,  upon  this  sub- 
ject; namely,  that  such  appoint- 
ments were  subversive  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  militia, 
and  would  deter  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  property  from  entering 
the  militia  service,  the  commands 
in  which  were  originally  intended, 
by  the  fundamental  and^'constitu- 
tioaal  princijdc  of  "tlie  militia,  to 
be  ^iven  to  them  ezclusivelj^. 


Mr.  Fuller  rose  trith  much 
wamnh,  and  said,  by  the  acts  of 
the  last  parliament  the  militia  ser*" 
vice  was  insulted.  He  was  sura 
that  there  were  enough  of  gentle- 
men of  spirit  and  property  in  the 
country  who  would  cheerfully 
come  forward  to  officer  the  militia,, 
provided  they  were  not  to  have, 
obtruded  upon  thetn  persons  with 
whom  it  was  unfit  for  them  to  as- 
sociate/ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
denied  that  any  act  of  the  last 
session  could  be  fairly  construed  as 
insulting  or  disrespectful  to  the 
militia  service*  It  was  a  corps  of 
whosBB  value  and  advantages  his 
majest)''s  government  was  highly 
sensible;  and  though  sonte  steps 
were  adopted  in  respect  to  the  mi- 
litia which  were  in  a  g^at  de- 
gree contrary  to  the  original  in* 
stitution  of  that  corps,  tliey  were 
resorted  to  from  imperious  neces- 
sity, and  ncjt  from  choice.  He 
was  as  sensible  as  any  gentleman  of- 
the  importance  of  officering  thd 
militia  entirely  with  the  young- 
gentlemen  of  property  in  the  coun- 
try, if  it  were  practicable ;  but  he 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  aU 
though  when  the  militia  was  origi- 
nally instituted  it  was  extremely 
popular  with  the  gentry,  and  com- 
mands therein  embraced  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  yet  the  institution 
of  late  years  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  novelty,  a  very  principal  in- 
ducement ;  so  that,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  du- 
ring the  last  war,  government  were* 
oblige^  to  resort  to  the  measures 
taken,  or  they  could  liever  have 
b(^en  able  to  offieer  the  militia.  It 
was  extremely  desirable,  certainly^ 
to  give  preference  to  gentlemen  of 
property;  but  if  they  would  not 
come  forward,  was  tlie  militia  to 
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reauin  -without  officors*  while 
other  geBtlesnea  vrer&  to  be  founc} 
who  would  accept  conimissions  and 
do  die  duty  ? 

Lord  Folkfitone  repeated  hlsfor- 
Hier  opposition  to  the  bill;  com- 
plained of  the  maltreatment  of 
die  militia  officers,  in  having  their 
men  drafted  from  them  by  stealth, 
and  their  regiments  sent  to  Ireland, 
contrary  to  the  express  principle  of 
the  miliua,  which  engaged  them 
not  to  leaive  the  country;  and 
iiarshly  reprobated  the  bill,  w)iich 
went  to  repeat  the  insults  of  former 
treatment. 

General  Tarleton  thought  that 
the  language  of  the  ^loblie  lord  and 
his  friends,  on  this  occasion,  would 

Sate  rather  harshly  on  the  ears  of 
e  half-pay  officers  who  had  served 
their  country  with  honour,  to  be 
.  told  that  giving  theai  coinmission^ 
ia  the  nuUtia  service  was  forcing 
them  into  company  for  which  they 
were  unfit.  He  had  always  un- 
derstood that  officers  who  had  seen 
seren  years  of  service  were  men 
whose  manners  and  conversation 
were  sufficiently  polished,  and 
whose  rank  and  profession  fitted 
them  for  any  company.  He  was 
sure  the  noble  lord  would  find  them 
pleasant  companions  at  table,  and 
pleasant  neighbours  in  the  field. 

The  bill  was  gone  through,  and 
cirdered  to  be  reported  the  next  day. 
It  was  reported  accordingly,  wheft 
Mr.  Windham  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  bill,  al- 
though it  wa^,  in  his  min^  highly 
objectionable.;  but  he  would  con- 
sept  to  it,  because  of  two  evils  it 
was  the  lesser.  .  It  certainly  would 
be  a  ereater  evil  that  the*  militia 
shoulii  be  widiout  any  qfficers  at 
^,  than  have  the  unqualified  per- 
sons recommended  ii\  the  bill.  The 
word  militia  was  now  a  inere  term. 


whichh^dinit  nOthiggof  tts^oitgtnal 
signification.  The  officers  were  to 
b«  without  qualification  in  point  of 
property,  the  men .  were  to  b© 
raised  wi^iout  ballot.  The  idea  of 
excluding  fr^m  it  all  property,  and 
putting  military  experience  in  its 
stead,  took  away  from  it  every 
thing  like  a  constitutional  force* 
This  only  served  to  confirm  the 
opinion  he  gave  on  a  former  even^ 
ing,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
an  effective  standing  army  at  once, 
than  a  force  which  could  taot  bo 
considered  a§  a  constitutional  mili- 
tia, and  which  wanted  the  benefit 
of  experience  i  but,  instead  of  that^ 
tl^  country  was  now  over-militiaed^ 
Whil^  he  protested  against  the 
principle  of  bringing  the  militia  to 
a  similarity  wiui  the  army,  he 
should  be  glad  if  in  some  re- 
spects the  ariny  could  be  brought 
to  a  similarity  v^th  the' militia. 
The  ^rand  objection  to  the  present 
constitution  oc  the  army  was,  that 
it  could  not  be  raised  witJi  tiie 
same  facility  as  the  militia,  which 
even  robbed  the  army  of  men. 
The  plan  he  would  recomn^eadan 
respect  of  the  army  was,  that  men 
should  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of 
years,  which  was  done  in  every 
other  country  but  this;  and  tiiat 
the  practice  Qf  drafting  sliould  be 
wholly  abolished.  Every  military 
man  he  ever  conversed  with  agreed 
with  him  in  tliis.  The  very  regu-^ 
lations  in  the  present  bill,  for  su^ 
fering  unqualified  persons  to  come 
into  the  militia,  in  case  otlier^i  did 
not  oflfer,  would  make  the  evil  stili 
greater,  and  more  officers  from  the 
army  would  be  still  wanted.  ThuSv 
would  die  army  be  robbed  of  its 
officers,  as  well  as  its  men. 

The  secretary  at    war   replied, 
that  this  was  not  the  Mie  for  consi- 
dering the  question  whether  there. 
-  ought 
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ought  to  be  a  m&itia,  or  ho  militia 
at  all ;  or  for  proposing  changes  in 
the  mode  of  recruiting  the  army : 
the  only  question  at  wis  time  was, 
how  were  we  to  make  the  best  of 
the  force  we  had  ?  He  admitted 
that  in  all  the  armies  on  the  conti- 
nent the  men  were  enlisted  for  a 
term  of  years ;  but  there  was  ^ 
materiiil  difference  between  those 
countries  and  Great  Britain :  there 
tlie  troops  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  state  they  be- 
longed to  ;  but  a.  great  part  of  tlie 
British  army  was  sent  on  colonial 
service;  so  tliat  great  inconveni-- 
ence' would  arise  if  the  men  were 
enlisted  only  for  a  term  of  years  : 
as  to  draftin?,  it  was  totally  abo- 
lished. The  honourable  gendeman 
had  argued  as  if  the  present  bill  laid 
aside  every  qualification.  It  did 
no  such  thing.  It  only  gave  the 
lord  liei^tenant  a  power,  in  case  of 
his  not  being  able  to  procure  quali- 
fied officers,  to  fill  up  the  places 
with  officers  from  the  army,  &c. 
In  order  to  do  away  every  kind  of 
jealousy  on  this  subject,  he  should 
move  a  clause,  by  which  the  lords- 
lieutenants  should  not  have  power 
to  appoint  unqualified  persons  to 
any  rank  higher  than  that  of  cap- 
tain. 

This  clause  was  adopted;  but  it 
was  not  to  .extend  to  Scotland. 

.  On  the  3d  reading  of  the  bill,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Kinnaird 
suggested  that  the  omission  of 
ScoUand,  in  the  clause  which  related 
to  field-officers,  might  with  pro- 
priety be  avoided — ^several  respect- 
able gentlemen  from  Scotland  hav- 
ing expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect. 

The  secretary  at  war  agreed, 
and  the  bill  was  amended  accord- 
ingly, and  passed. 

This  bill  0M1S  discussed  at  consi- 
derable lengdi,  and  underwent 
mijicli  opposition^  in  the  lords>  on 


the  ground  of  admitting*  miquaD^ 
fied  persons  td  make  up  the  com-- 
plement  of  officers ;  but  it  wais^at 
length  passed  on  the  6th  of  April*    . 

On  the  25th  of  November  Mr. 
Corry  moved  for  leave  to  bring  nt 
a  bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual eAroUing  of  the  militia  of 
Ireland. 

In  a  committee  upon  the  billy 
on  the  1st  of  December,  Mr. 
Corry  rose,  and  observed,  that^ 
the  situation  of  Ireland  had  been 
sudi,  under  the  subsisting  laws- 
respecting  the  militia,  that  it  was 
deemed  necessai^-  to  alter  them  at 
different  times,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances.  But  now  it  was 
judged  expedient,  for  the  more 
easy  enrolment  of  them,  to  au- 
thorise the  lord-lieutenant  of'  Ire- 
land to  make  advances,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Ireland,  of  such  a  sum 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
above  purpose;  that  sum  to  be 
raised  by  an  assessment  on  the 
different  counties,  and  to  be  rated 
by  the  grand  juries  of  each  county 
respectively.  It  wa&his  intention 
that  the  bill  he  meant  to  bring  in, 
pursuant  to  the  above  intention, 
should  be  printed,  and  that  full 
notice,  and  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  its  complete  and 
satisfactory  discussion.  He  wish* 
ed  the  bill  to  be  in  force  only  six 
months. 

The  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  concluded  hj  moving — ^That 
the  lords-coxllmissioners  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer  of  Ireland  be 
empowered  to  issue  the  sum  of 
40,000/.  towards  the  enrolment  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lord-lieutenantp 
and  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  as. 
sessments  made  by  the  ^rand  ju- 
ries in  the  different  counties  of  that 
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Themotion  was  agreed  to>  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  ordered  to 
be  received  the  next  da^.     It  was 
.  received  accordingly,  and  the  seve- 
ral resolutions  agreed  to. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  the  mea- 
sure was  again  brought  forward, 
when 

Mr.  Windham    rose    and    op- 
posed it.     At  this  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  he  said,  we  wanted 
an  effective  force,  that  was  dispose^ 
able,  w;ell-diskiplined,  and  capable  ^ 
of  acting  offensively  as%rell  as  de- 
fensively.    He   looked    upon    tlie 
militia  as  an  army  without  expe- 
rience of  actual  service ;  and  he 
said  that  it  was,  and  must  be,  in  a 
very  great  degree  defective  in  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  to  its  of- 
ficers.    In  an  arihy   we  expected 
to  find  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  in  order  to  make  it  ef- 
fectual ;  but  he  never  had  heard  it 
asserted  that  tliere  could  be  any 
idea  that  tlie  discipline  of  the  mill* 
tia  could  be  equal  to  thatcf  the  re- 
gular troops  of  the    line.    At  a 
time  so  truly  eventiul,  and  so  preg- 
nant with  danger,  as  the  present,  it 
was  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  the 
government  of  this  country  to  have 
a  large  force  ready  at  command; 
and  mat  force,  he  insisted,  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might 
be  called  out  to  act  at  a  moment's 
notice,  offensively  as  well  as  defen- 
sively :  that,  by  the  constitutional 
formation  of  it,  the  militia  could 
not    be   made   to   act  offensively 
against^ an  enemy,  by  being  sent 
out  of  the  country.    If,  therefore, 
we  had  a  large  disposeable  force, 
in  case  of  the  enemy's  attacking  us 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
tell  i^^hether  it  might  not  be  used 
offensively  as  well  as  defensively ; 
but  if  a  very  great  part  of.it  was 
militia,  and  therefore  onty  defen- 
>ive  in  its  nature,  he  knew  what  he 
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had  to  contend  with  he?^,  and  that 
none  could  be  sent  to  .annoy  liim 
in  his  own  possessions.  After  seve- 
ral interruptions  on  the  ground  of 
irrelevancy,  Mr.  Windham  pro- 
ceeded, and  insisted  that  we  should 
have  an  effective  force  capable  of 
acting  with  promptitude  arid  vi- 
gour both  on  the  offeii^ive  and  de- 
fensive. It  was  not  right  to  con-^ 
sider  it  as  a  question  only  of  eco- 
nomy, whether  the  militia  were  to 
be  called  out  on  an  emergency  at 
less  expense  than  an  equal  number 
of  regular  forces.  It  should,  on 
the  contrary,  be  considered  as  ^ 
mere  military  engine ;  and,  as  such, 
he  tliought  it  much  less  effectual 
than  the  other.'  The  house  ought 
to  consider  the  difference  of  vaJue 
weighed  against  that  of  price ;  and 
in  so  doing,  he  would  rather  give 
six  guineas  for  a  regular  soldier, 
than  two  guineas  for  a  militia-man. 
Besides,  this  mode  of  giving  boun- 
ties to  militia-men  cut  up  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  regular  army  root 
and  branch.  Similar  divisions,  he 
said,  might  happen  in  France  as 
had  heretofore  taken  place  there; 
and,  in  such  an  event,  a  strong  ef- 
fective force,  ready  to  act  promptly 
and  offensively,  would  be  actually 
necessary,  and  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  giving  peace  and  perma- 
nent  security  to  this  country.  He 
wished,  that,  instead  of  militia,  re* 
gular  regiments  should  be  raised 
in  Ireland,  as  he  was  certain  these 
would  be  the  safest  means  of  de- 
fence. 

The  secretary  at  war  was  asto- 
nished to  find,  that,  after  the  mili- 
tia had,  during  his  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham's) administratipn,  been  in- 
creased from  18  to  27,000  men, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should 
l)ow  make  these  objections  against 
giving  four  guineas  instead  of  two» 
•as  they  could  have  nO  other  end  or 
I  purpose 
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purpose  but  to  change  it  to  a  mi- 
litia by  ballot ;  and  that  could  not 
fail  to  raise  the  bounty  from  two 
guineas  to  six ;  which  would  prove 
the  most  disadvantageous  of  cir- 
cumstances against  the  recruiting 
for  the  regular  army  that  could 
happen,  by  enhancing  that  bounty 
most  enormously.  He  allowed  it 
was  true,  as  stated  by  thfe  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  a  militia 
regiment  was  not  equal  to  a  regu- 
lar one ;  ihey  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  subsidiary  5  and  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  theright honour- 
able gentleman  make  light  of  it  on 
account  of  its  constitutional  forma- 
tion, which,  in  his  mind,  was  its 
greatest  recommendation.  He  ob- 
served, that  no  country  in  Europe 
could  keep  up  such  a  force  in  time 
of  peace,  at  so  little  expense  as 
we  did  die  militia.  He  reminded 
the  honourable  gentleman  and  die 
house  of  the  eminent  services  of 
the  militia :  that  in  1780  they  saved 
the  capital  from  imminent  danger ; 
that  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
with  die  aid  of  the  yeohianry,  they 
saved  that  country ;  that  in  one  of 
the  most  important  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  this  /:oimtry  in  die 
course  of  the  last  war,  the  greatest 
part  of  that  army  consisted  of  vo- 
lunteers from  the  Irish  militia.  It 
was  with  great  pride  that  he  as- 
sured the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  the  house,  that  a  very 
short  time  indeed  woiild  prove  to 
them,  aixd  to  the  world,  that  the 
militia  Would  be  brought  forward 
with  more  promptitude  than  at  any 
period  of  the  administration  in 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
formed  a  part ;  and  thatf  there 
would  be,  in  that  short  period,  a 
greater  regular  force  ready  to  act 
than  we  had  either  at  the  com- 
mencement or  conclusion  of  the 
Jate  war.     He  wished  theright  ho- 


nourable gendeman  had  been  in  tus 
yblace  the  preceding  day,  to  have 
heard  the  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Ireland ;  he  would  then 
have  heard,  that,'if  the  hpuse  ne^- 
tived  this  proposition,  they  must  raise 
the  militia  by  ballot,  or  by  means 
of  payment  of  substitutes  by  the 
different  parishes,  which  would 
make  the  bounties  infinitely  higher. 
He  deiped  that  adopting  die  mea- 
sure in  question  would  deprive  the 
army  of  recruits:  it  might  per- 
haps interf&:e  with  it,  but  not  in  any 
great  degree. 

Sir  William  Pulteney  said,  the 
honourable  gendeman  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) seemed  to  consider  it  as  ab« 
solutely  necessary  diat  we  must  at 
all  events  have  a  disposeable  force; 
recalling  to  mind  transactions  that 
had  passed,  he  seemed  to  imagine 
that  expeditions  to  the  enemy's 
coast  were  the  only  means  which 
could  save  this  country.  On  this 
head,  he  entirely  differed  froin  the* 
honourable  gendeman;  who  had 
*  also  told  us,  that  we  were  at  pre- 
sent in  a  most  dangerous  and  end- 
cal  situation.  Granted  for  a  mo- 
ment (said  the  right  honourable 
baronet),  and  how  are  we  to  guard 
against  it?  The  first  consul  had 
told  us,  that  he  had  500,000  men 
with  which  he  could  attack  us. 
Could  we  raise  that  number  ?  No! 
Then  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We 
could  raise  80,000  militia  in  a  few 
weeks.  Would  the  right  hortSur- 
able  gendeman  be  able  to  bring 
forward  a  disciplined  regular  force 
.  to  that  amount  in  so  short  a  time  ? 
Certainly  not.  Our  first  point  was 
to  defend  ourselves.  Was  l^rance 
ever  before  in  a  conditibn  to 
threaten  us  with  destruction  at  the 
very  commencement  of  a  war  ? 
Never.  The  piilitia  vrJts  therefore 
of  the  highest  tmpoitance;  for  it 
was  an  institution  to  which  we  owed 
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every  dimg.  The  srstem  had  ex* 
isted)  "With  the  greatest  advantage 
to  this  country,  ever  since  1757> 
and  was  acknowledged  by  lord 
Chatham  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  glory  we  acquired  in 
the  seven  years*  war.  We  ought, 
says  the  honourable  gentleman, 
to  have  a  large  disposeable  force. 
Granted : — ^the  militia  was  a  body 
of  men  for  defence ;  and  when  the 
force  for  defence  was  greait,  the 
whole  of  your  regulars,  said  sir 
W.  Puhenev,  are  disposeable. — 
Thp  right  nonourable  gentleman 
could  not  have  forgotten  what  the 
militia  of  America  did  against  us. 
We  sent  out  a  very  great  regular 
force;  but  we  were  beaten,  and 
that  by  militia.  He  thought  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  doc- 
tnne  entirely  unfounded ;  and  was 
surprised  he  should  suppose  his  elo- 
quence equal  to  overturning  a 
system,  which  had  existed  wim  so 
much  gloij  and  advantage  to  the 
country  since  1757)  by  a  single 
speech. 

Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  remarked, 
that  the  question,  as  it  should  be 
taken,  was,  whether  we  should  avail 
ourselves  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Irish  militia, 
such  as  it  offered  itself  tp  the  view 
of  government?  and  not,  whether 
the  milida  establishment  was,  in  an 
abstract  consideration,  objection- 
able? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that 
any  opinion  should  be  delivered, 
tending  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  militia  and  the  troops  of 
the  line;  and  more  concerned  to 
hear  doubts  expressed  with  respect 
to  its  adequacy.  He  had  known 
several  officers  of  great  distinction, 
who  did  not  desire  any  better  sup- 
port than  to  meet  the  veteran 
troops  of  FntQce  at  the  bead,  of  a 


small  force  of  regular  troops,  graft- 
ed on  the  foundation  of  the  militia 
of  ^the  country.  He  hoped  hs 
should  not  be -thought  out  of  order, 
since  he  had  mentioned  the  subject, 
in  alluding  to  the  gallant  services 
of  an  honourable  gentleman,  whoiti 
he  then  saw  in  the  uniform  of  his 
corps,  and  who  <jraced  the  benches 
of  that  house.  ( Mr.  Addington  al- 
luded to  colonel  Vereker,  colonel 
of  the  Limerick  militia).  Among 
the  eminent  achievements  of  the 
militia,  must  be  mentioned  those  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,  who,  sit 
the  head  of  a  small  corps  on  that 
establishment,  checked  and  con- 
quered in  Ireland  the  French  force, 
when  in  the  full  career,  of  success. 
He  concluded  by  remarking,  that 
such  observations  as  those  Qiro'wti 
out  with  respect  to  the  difference 
between  the  militia  and  the  troops 
of  the  line,  could  only  diffuse  jea- 
lousies and  distrust ;  and  that  the 
country  was  in  all  respects  prepared 
for  every  exigency. 

Mr.  Wilberforce*  strongly  "sup- 
ported the  measure  then  before  the 
nouse.  Perhaps,  said  he,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  ,{Mr.  Wind- 
ham^ who  objected  so  strongly  to 
a  militia,  was  peculiarly  attached 
to  standing  armies,  from  his  love 
for  expeditions,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  entered 
upon  by  such  a  force.  Suppose 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
wi^h  was  cpmplied  with,  and  a 
standing  army  should  be  raised  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  a  militia,  he 
would  ask,  if  the  one  would  not  be 
just  as  inexperienced  as  the  other  ? 
Therefore  he  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  that  part  of  his  argument. 
He,  for  his  own  part,  looked  on 
the  militia  as  one  of  the  strongest^ 
and  most  honourable  safeguards 
'  of  the  country*  and  the  cotistituttoA. 
When  he  saw  geatlemen  of  hi  A 
12  ra^, 
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rank,  fortune,  and  character,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  quitting  their 
homes,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
a  variety  of  inconveniences  while 
serving  as  officers  in  the  militia, — 
into  which  they  had  gone,  not 
.from  any  expectation  of  acquiring 
military  fame ;  not  from  any  mo- 
.tives  of  gain ;  not  impelled  by  any 
.ambition  to  obtain  high  military 
rank;*  but  actuated  solely  by  tlie 
desire  to  discharge  the  duty  they 
owed  their  country :  when  he  saw 
all  this,  it  presented  to  his  mind  a 
picture  so  cheering  and  gratifying, 
-  tliat  he  felt  a  warmth  of  attach- 
ment to  a  militia  force,  as  well  as 
the  strongest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude to  those  brave,  dignified,  and 
disinterested  characters  who  so 
nobly  came  forward  in  tlie  service 
of  their  country. 

Mr.Elllot  said,  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  might  be  to  the  house, 
be  would  recommend  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  be  suspended,  in  ol- 
der, first  of  ay,  to  tiy  the  experi- 
ment of  recruiting  the  army  in  Ire- 
land. '  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  it  would  be  difiicult,  and  al- 
most impracticable,  to  raise  a  mi- 
litia in  Ireland  by  ballot ;  and  that 
was  nn  additional  argument  against 
raising  it  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
ipbsed,  because  ^the  force  about  to 
he  raised  had  no  affinity  to  a  mili- 
tia.: it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  fcncible  force  raised  by 
bounty ;  and  it  was  a  fencible  force 
of  the  worst  species,  because  it  was 
to  be  confined  to»  and  blocked  up 
in,  Ireland.  If  an  effective  force 
were  wanted,  why  not  enlarge  the' 
sphere  of  its  operation.  On  a  for- 
mer day,  he  had  raised  an  alarm  ; 
and  he  wished  to  raise  it  against 
the  present  measure,  because^  it  was 
one  which  tended  to  lay  us  prp- 
stpote  at  the  foot  oC  the  enemy ; 


and  he  was  sure,  that,  if  a  corps  of 
French  officers  were  sitting  in  coun- 
cil to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  anniliilating  the  recruitf- 
ing  service,  and  distressing  the 
country,  they  could  not  have 
adopted  a  measure  more  proper 
for  their  purpose  than  the  present. 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
charged  die  present  ministers  with 
siibmissiveness  to  France  ;  and  de- 
sired they  might  lay  before  the 
house  tlie  true  grounds  of  the  con-  ' 
test  they  were  about  to  engage  in, 
that  tlie  country  might  not  gg  to 
war  in  darkness. 

Lord  Castlereagh  conceiv^ed  it 
would  be  impCTssible  to  take  effec- 
tual measures  of  defence,  "w;ithout 
continuing  the  militia  with  the 
standing  army  of  the  country.  At 
the  outset  of  a  war,  he  was  satis- 
fied we  could  not  be  prepared  un- 
less that  were  done.  No  man  had 
a  greater  respect  than  himself  for 
the  constitutional  militia  of  this 
country ;  but  it  was  well  known, 
tliat,  in  tlie*  mode  of  raising  it,  even 
in  England,  tJiere  was  a  great  de- 
parture from  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  had  been  founded. 
The  law  allowed  those  persons  to 
whom,  after  being  dravm  by  ballot, 
it  would  be  an  inconvenience  to 
serve,  to  send  substitutes  in  their 
stead ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
persons  fornrled  themselves  into  as- 
sociations, and  subscribed  against 
the  probable  risk  of  being  drawn. 
In  many  instances  whole  parislies 
did  so.  Now,  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  mode  pro- 
posed to.be  adopted  in  Ireland, 
-was,  that  the  people  of  every  coun- 
ty of  Ireland,  were  to  subscribe  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  ensure 
tliemselves  against  being  drawn  ; 
whereas,  in  xlngland,  tliey  sub- 
scribed, comparatively,  a  very  large 
sum*  with  much  less  effect  aj^d  .re- 
lief 
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lief  to  the  people  at  large.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  standing 
army  alone  to  defend  Ireland  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  No  standing 
army  could  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
country,  so  as  to  act  where  occa- 
sion might  require;  and  the  sy- 
stem now  proposed  for  recruiting 
the  militia  would  be  much  less 
burdensome  than  that  of  recruiting 
a  standing  army.-  Besides,  tnany 
'  men  would  prefer  entering  into  the 
militia  to  entering  into  tJie  ai-my. 

The  following  gentlemen  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  measure :  general 
Tarleton,  Mr.  Noel,  sir  Eyre  Coote, 
general  MaitJ^nd,  colonel  Bagwell, 
and  Mr.  Dawson.  Lord  Kensing- 
ton, Mr.  Alexander,  lord  Cole,  Mr. 
Hiley  Addington,  also 'said  a  few 
words. 

The  question  was  then  ^oudly 
called  for.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  bill  ordered. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  21st  of 
March,  Mr.  Wickham  stated  that  he 
had  but  two  amendments  to  pro- 
pose in  the  bill ;  the  one,  to  enable 
the  grand  juries  to  assess  on  tlieir 
respective    counties,    baronies,    or 
other  districts,  as  should  seem  best 
to  their  discretion,  the  sums  for 
raising  the  militia  volunteers  wltliin 
the  same;  the  other,  to  impose  a 
penalty  of  500/.  upon  any  militia 
colonel  who  should  make  a  false 
return. — ^The    amendments    were 
agreed  to.     The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  on  the  ii3d  of  March,  and 
passed. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February  a  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  was  received  by  the  house 
f if  commons;  ip  which  his  majesty 
expressed  his  reliance  on  his  faith- 
ful parliament  for  taking  such 
measures  as  were  best  calculated  to 
jnaintain  the  dignity  and  add  to 


the  comforts  of  so  distinguished  a 
branch  of  his  royal  family.     In  the 
committee  for  taking  tlie  message 
into  consideration,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer said, — before  he  submitted 
the    proposition    with    which     he 
should  conclude,  it  would  be  ma- 
terial to  refer  to  tlie  propositions  of 
179.'!^,  respecting  his   royal   high- 
nesses   future    establishment.      It 
would  be  recollected,  that,  in  that 
yc;  r,  a  message  was  delivered  from 
his  majesty,  recommending  an  ex- 
tension of  his  royal  highness's  es- 
tablishment, adverting  to  incum- 
brances which  at  that  time  existed, 
and  stating  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  new  arrangements.     His 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Pitt), 
wno  then  presided  over  his  majes- 
ty's  councils,  broucht  forward  a 
proposition   embracing  die-  future 
establishment  of  his  royal  highness, 
and  comprehending  the  arrange- 
ments which  his  maiTiage  had  ren- 
dered necessary.     He  stated,  that, 
in  the  year  1740,  tlie  settled  esta- 
blisliment  of  the  hpir  apparent  was 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  the  revenues  of  the  ducliy 
of  Cornwall.    Co nsi  deri ng  tl ^  e  very 
material  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  every  article  of  expendi- 
ture, an  establishment  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tJiousand  pounds 
a-year  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
at  all  too  great ;  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority.   After  this  previous  point 
was  settled,  the  subsequent  part  of 
the    message    came   under  consi- 
deration ;  in  this,  the  great  object 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  in  view, 
was  to  support  the  dignity,  but  at 
all  events  to  maintain  the  credit, 
of  the  heir  apparent.     He  there- 
for^ proposed,  that  sixty  thousand 
p(}unds,  together  with  the  revenues 
of  tlie  duchy  of  Coniwall,  sliould 
13  bo 
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be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the 
extinction  of  die  debt,  with  the  in- 
terest which  had  accumulated  or 
might  accumulate  in  the  progress 
of  the  plan  of  extinction.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  proposition  was,  that  in 
twelve  years  the  debt  would  be  ex- 
tinguished. As  the  great  object 
in  view  was  the  satisfaction  of  jus- 
tice, the  resuoiption  of  the  splen- 
dor and  dignity  suitable  to  his 
royal  highnesses  distinguished  sta- 
tion was  for  a  time  suspended,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to 
tiie  management  of  his  afiairs.  In 
consequence  of  the  operation  of 
t'l^iis  bill,  his  royal  highness  had,  for 
clrrht  years,  been  subjected  to  a  de- 
gree of  ob;^urity  and  retirement 
Bttle'  suitable  to  4iie  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  heir  of  a  great  en^pire. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  of  his 
royal  highness,  at  the  time  the 
commissioners  were  appointed,  was 
six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
which  had  then  accumulated  and 
the  interest  which  might  afterwards 
accumulate  in  the  progress  of  the 
reduction.  From  die  IQth  of  Oc- 
tober 1794-,  up  to  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary in  the  present  year,  the  sum 
received  from  the  exchequer  had 
been  four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  pounds ;  and,  in  the  same 
period,  ninety-seven  thousand  five 
.hundred  for  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall ;  making  in  all 
five  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  sum,  ke  wished 
the  committee  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  was  not  received  by  his 
royal  highness  from  the  public, 
but  out  of  the  revenues  managed 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Of  sums  actually  paid, 
and  of  debentures  which  had  been 
issued,  and  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  creditors,  the  amount  was 
about  seveo  hundred  and  xunety- 


nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiftf 
pounds.  The  sums  then  to  be  re* 
ceived  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, which  would  be  left  free  on 
the  5th  of  April  next»  amounted  ta 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
This  being  the  general  statement 
of  the  situation  of  his  royal  high- 
ness's  afiairs,  the  purport  of  the 
proposition  he  was  sibout  to  submit 
to  the  committee  was,  that,  from 
the  5th  of  January  1803,  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  royal  highness 
should  stand  on  the  ssimJt  tooting 
that  it  stood  in  1785  j  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  shoidd  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tiiousand  pounds 
a-ycar^  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  He  did 
not  wish  for  any  change  in  the  wise 
arrangemeiits  for  the  liquidation^ 
of  the  debts  which  were  then  form** 
ed.  The  nature  of  his  proposidon 
was  simply  to  move— that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  committee,  that 
his  majesty  be  empowered  to  issue 
annually  to  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  a  certain  sum  or 
certain  sums  not  exceeding  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  computing  from- 
the  5th  day  of  Jahuary  1803,  to 
the  8th  day  of  July  1806. 

Mr.  Harrison  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  amoimt  of  th^  debts 
of  his  royal- highness  not  hitherto 
discharged  ? — Mr,  Addington,  in* 
reply,  stated  them  to  be  some^ 
what  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  solicitor-general  entered  into 
a  warm  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  was  the  organ  of  ex* 
pressing  to  his  majesty  the  sincere 
and  unfeigned  gratitude  of  his 
roy^  hiffhness  for  the  interest  his 
majesty  nad  been  pleased  to  take 
!Q  what  redded  the  dignity  and. 
comforts 
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tbmforts  of  his  royal  highness's 
situatioiiy  evmced,  as  it  had  been, 
in  the  gracious  message  which  had 
been  sent  to  that  house. — Mr.  Har- 
rison, from  regard  and  goo3  will  to 
his  royal  hignAess,  thought  it  no. 
more  than  strict  justice,  that  what 
was  matter  of  right  should  not  be 
construed  into  a  grant  originating 
in  favour ;  that  this  should  be  fully 
understood  by  the  public  ;  and  that 
his  royal  highness  should  not  be 
exposed  to  that  prejudice  which 
was  inseparable  from  a  supposed 
application  for  assistance,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  to  increase 
the  public  burdens.  He  was  for 
the  motion  generally,  but  contend- 
ed, that  the  sixty  thousand  pounds 
to  be  assigned  to  his  royal  high- 
ness should  be  described  as  part  of 
the  arrears  due  to  him  as  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  not  a  sum  paid  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  he  would  hav^e 
wished  ta  have  abstained  from 
troubling  the  house,  but  that  some 
points  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
'be  explained.  He  admitted  that 
the  proposition  was  equally  satis- 
factory to  those  who  wished  to  re- 
place his  royal  highness  in  his  con- 
stitutional splendor,  and  to  tliose 
who  watched  with,  a  jealous  eye 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
itey.  But  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
'  admitted,  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
^  ao  far  from  burdening  the  public, 
had,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  con- 
siderable sac^fice  to  them ;  dits 
certainly  was  the  fact,  and  should 
be  known  to  the  country.  He  was 
himself  a  real  friend  to  the  com- 
forts and  splendor  which  his  royat 
highness  ought  to  enjoy";  but  he 
wasi  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
friend  to' his  honour  and  character. 
The  prince  came  forward  for  the 
third  time.    Upon  the  first  appU* 


cation,  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  fund  of  legal  and  historical 
erudition  which  was  displayed,  no- 
thing was  ascertained  with  regard 
to  the  petition  of  right.  An  assu- 
rance had  been  given,  that  there 
was  no  compromise  whatever,  and 
that  the  prince  was  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  his  suit ;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
proposition,  because  the  prince  did 
not  come  forward  as  a  claimant 
upon  the  public,  but  asserting  a 
just  demand.  If  he  conceived  the 
ground  rightly,  upon  which  tjie 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  formed  his  motion, 
it  was  to  be  understood  that  ,tlie 
sum  was  to  be  appropria.ted  in  im- 
mediately enabling  ^lis  royal  high- 
ness to  resume  the  state  and  splen- 
dor appropriate  to  his  rank.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  house 
was  to  understand  this  to  be  tlie 
real  fact. 

On  a  fbrrtier  occasion  a  sum  of 
600,000/.  "was  voted  in  advance  to 
the  prince  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  debts,  to  be  vested  in  the  hands 

,  of  trustees ;  but  when,  by  public 
advertisement,  all  the  claims  of  his 
royal  highness  were  called  in,  the 
aggregate  w^iis  found  to  amount  to 
650,000/.  5  consequently  there  was' 
a  deficit  of  50,000/.  It  was  not 
thought  adviseable  to  mak«  a  fur- 
ther application  to  parliament ; 
but  the  commissioners,  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  proposed  to  the  cre- 
ditors an  abatement  on  their  re- 
spective debts,  of  no  less  than  10 
per  cent.  This  deduction  was  not 
upon  claims  considered  as  any 
ways  fraudulent  or  over-charged, 
but  upon  debts  fairly  sifted,  and 

^  admitted  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

"^  This,  he  contended,  was  in  direct 

terms  compromising    the  honour 
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of  his  royal  highness.  It  was  not 
paying,  but  compounding  his  debts ; 
and  his  royal  highness,  he  said,  had 
authorised  him  to  declare,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  he  had  much 
rather  again  apply  to  parliament, 
and  solicit  a  restriction  of  one  year 
more  upon  his  income,  in  order  to 
pay  in  full  every  fair  claim  against 
him,  than  submit  to  a  measure 
"which  his  royal  highness  conceived 
to  be  so  degrading  to  his  honour ; 
nor  qould  he  conceive  that  honour 
satisfied,  until  he  had  paid  the  hist 
farthing.  If  then  his  royal  high- 
jiess  were  still  to  remain  burdened 
vnth.  claims  which  he  conceived 
himself  bound,  as  debts  of  honour, 
to  discharge,  it  was  obvious  the 
chief  end  proposed  to  the  house,  of 
enabling  his  royal  highness  imme- 
diately to  resume  his  rank  aiid  ap- 
propriate splendor,  would  not  be 
attained  by  the  vote  proposed.  If 
it  were  said  he  was,  in  consequence 
of  that  vote,  to  be  restored  to  his 
whole  income,  but  not  yet  to  re- 
sume his  rank  and  state,  in  God's 
name,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  let  the 
circumstances  be  explained  to  the 
house ;  and  some  definitive  time 
mentioned  at  which  an  expectation, 
so  anxiously  and  so  generally  en- 
tertained by  die  nation,  was  really 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
spoke  in  explanation.  He  was,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  misunder- 
stood by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last.  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  then  re-stated  in  substance 
ivhat  he  had  said  in  his  former 
speech;  and  moreover  observed* 
that  the  conunissioners  proposed,  in 
payment  to  the  creditors,  deben^ 
^tures  of  100/.,  witli  an  interest  of 
3  per  cent.,  or  debentures  of  90/., 
with  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 
They  had  their  option  which  to 
choos^i  mi  they  pre&rred  the  4^7 


bentures  of  90/.,  bearing  an  int^est 
of  5  per  cent*  The  reason  of  this 
preference  he  conceived  to  be  the 
expectation  tlie  creditors  entertain- 
ed of  the  speedy  return  of  peace ; 
upon  which  event  they  hoped  the 
debentures  would  sell  at  a  pre- 
mium. As  to  the  resumption  of 
the  household  of  his  royal  highness, 
Mr.  Addington  affirmed,  that  the 
proposition  would  accelerate  that, 
event  by  three  years  and  a  half, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
essentially  contribute  to  increase 
his  ease  and  comfort.  .  He  (Mr, 
Addington)  disclaimed  all  idea 
that  the  present  measure  was  in- 
tended as  a  compromise  for  the 
right  of  the  prince  to  the  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  He 
felt  anxious  indeed  to  prevent  any 
further  proceeding  on  the  question 
of  a  petition  of  right.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (Mr. Sheridan) 
adverted  to  other  claims  against 
his  royal  highness  which  had  not 
been  attended  to  by  the  conrniis- 
sioners.  This  he  could  venture  to 
say,  that  there  vrxis  no  claim,  which, 
upon  due  examination,  had  beea 
found  to  be  valid,  which  had  not 
been  satisfied  by  the  commissioners. 
Indeed  no  claim  could  be  brought 
against  his  royal  highness  since  the 
arrangement  of  1795 ;  for  no  debt 
could  be  incurred,  sinc^  that  pe- 
riod, without  a  violation  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  he  meant  no  reflexioa 
upon  the  commissioners.  All  he 
contended  was,  tliat  no  reason  had 
been  adduced  to  show  why  the 
mode  in  which  the  debts  bad  been 
paid  did  not  argue  a  compulsory- 
deduction  of  tlieir  amount.  The 
debentures  had  been  at  a  discount 
of  15  and  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  ho-r 
nour  and  feeling  of  his  royal  hi^^h* 
oess  inust  be  wounded  at  seem^* 
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his  creditors  suffer  so  material  a 
loss.  Indeed,  with  such  feelings, 
it  was  impossible  he  should  be  at 
ease  till  that  loss  were  made  good. 

Mr.  Addinj^on  replied,  as  to  any 
loss  that  might  have  been  incurred 
by  a  discount  on  the  debentures,  it 
was  only  that  loss  which  attended 
a  depreciation  of  the  public  funds. 
They  might  have  sunk  with  the 
funds ;  but  this  "ivas  solely  imput- 
able to  tlie  management  of  tliose 
who  held  them. 

Tlie  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  this 
occasion,  was  of  no  great  length. 
His  arguments  were  not  materially 
different  from  thd!e  employed  by 
Mr.  Sherid4n.  He  concluded  with 
the  following  observations: — He 
(the  prince)  should  not  be  con- 
demned to  do  at  forty  what  he  had 
done  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  enter 
upon  an  establishment  to  which  his 
income  was  inadequate.  The  wis- 
dom and  liberality  of  parliament 
should  guard  him  against  such  dif- 
ficulties. From  what  they  had 
lately  witnessed,  they  should  be  in- 
duced to  forget  the  past.  It  was 
evident  that  his  royal  highness  had 
.  of  late  redeemed  his  character,  by  ' 
the  most  prudential  regard  to  pecu- 
niary affairs,  and  by  a  system  of 
occonomy  which  it  was  scarcely 
natural  to  expect  #n  such  a  situ- 
ation. What,  before,  was  reluc- 
tantly, might  now  be  joyfully  per- 
formed J  and  the  house  should  no 
longer  hesitate  in  hastening  the 
moment,  when  his  royal  highness 
might  be  restored  to  that  state 
of  splendor  and  magnificence,  of 
which  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  expectations  should  never 
be  disrobed, 

Mr.  Banks  strongly  objected  to 
^e  resolution  then  before  the  com- 
mittee, because  it  went;  to  debar 
the  prince  of  Wales  from  pursuing 
that  claim  which  be  had  on  the  re* 


venues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall 
during  his  minority.  It  was  not 
fair  to  make  such  a  compromise 
with  his  royal  highness  as  was  now 
proposed ;  nor  was  the  house  deal- 
ing fairly  with  itself  or  its  consti- 
tuents. Was  it  not  fit  that  the 
situation  of  princes  of  Wales  here- 
after should  be  known  and  ascer- 
tained ?  \Vhat  was  in  future  to 
become  of  the  money  during  the 
minority  of  a  prince  ?  and  was  he 
to  understand  that  it  should  not  be 
applicable  to  his  use?  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  legal  claim 
of  the  prince  ought  to  be  pursued. 
He  saw  no  inconvenience  whatever 
that  could  arise  from  4. petition  of 
right.  He  highly  approved  of  tlie 
order  of  proceeding  that  had  been 
followed  last  session ;  and  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  measure  thea 
proposed. 

Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  spoke  in  fa-% 
vour  of  the  motion. — The  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  the  28th  of  February  a  mes- 
sage from  his  royal  highness  the 
pnnce  of  Wales  was  delivered  to 
the  house  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  hii 
royal  highness's  name.  The  mes- 
sage stated  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  felt  with  the  liveliest 
sense  of  affection  and  gratitude  the 
kind  solicitude  expressed  by  h\% 
majesty  for  the  situation  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  his  majesty's  liberal  re- 
commendation thereof  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament;  that, 
having  seen,  from  the  note  of  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  house  of  com-- 
mons,  the  liberal  measures  tliey 
had  been  pleased  to  adopt  relative 
to  him  in  consequence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's messages,  the  prince  of 
Wales  felt  it  mcumbent  upon  him 
to  express  the  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude which  he  entertained  for  the 
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liberal  and  generons  conduct  of 
the  house  towards  faint,  and  to  as^ 
sure  the  house  their  kindness  had 
made  upon  his  mind  the  most  last- 
ing impression.     But  the  prince, 
notwithstanding     die     generosity 
cvirtced  towards  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, felt  himself  bound  to  declare 
that  he  was  still  exposed  to  debts 
for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made,  but  which  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour    to    discharge ; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
Kind   solicitude  expressed  by  the 
bouse  for  the  speedy  resumption  of 
the  state  and  dignity  appertaining 
CO  his  rank,  he  must  still  be  ob- 
liged to  appropriate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  debts  a  large  sink- 
ing nind  out  of  his  own  annual  in- 
come.    Andv  however  solicitous 
he  xhay  be  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  house  for 
the  speedy  resumption  of  the  dig- 
nities  appropriate  to  his  station, 
yet  he  knew  but  too  well,  from 
dear-bought    Experience,    that    it 
wctold  be  impracticable  to  make 
such  resumption  for  some  conside- 
i^le  time,  without  the  risk  of  be- 
ihg  involved   in  new  embarrass- 
ihents.    The  prince,  confident  of 
his  just  claims  to    the    revenues 
arising  from  the'  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall IfOm  1762  until  he  came  of 
age,    and   with    such    confidence 
founded  Upon  legal  opinions  of  the 
first   authority,    naturally  looked*- 
to  amtos  due  on  that  ground  as  a* 
source   of  complete   extrication: 
but,    however    strong    were    his 
dafrfts  upon  this  ground,  he  pre- 
ferred the  alternative  of  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  jusdce  and  generosity 
of  patliament,  and  now  totally  re- 
linquished those  claims  for  ever  ; 
tb  which  purpdse  he  had  given  the 
necessary  directions  to    his  law- 
officer  to  discontinue  all  further 
proceedings  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  Calcraft  rose  to  give  noifce 
of  his  intention  to  bring  forward^ 
at  an  early  day,  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  af- 
fairs ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
he  introduced  his  promised  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Calcraft  prefaced  his 
proposition  by  declaring  that  he 
never  had  had  any  communication 
on  the  subject  with  the  illustrious 
personage  to  whom  it  alluded,  nor 
with  any  othef  penon,  save  one- 
The  motion  was  to  the  following 
effect : 

"That  the  house,  anxiously  de- 
sh-ous  to  give  fuQ.  eSSfect  to  the  im- 
portant objects  cont^ned  in  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  message 
of  the  16th  of  Februar^,  do  ap- 
point alselect  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  embarrassments  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  into  the  most 
effectual  means  of  relieving  them 
ais  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  en- 
able his  royal  highness  to  resume 
the  splendor  and  dignity  attached  to 
his  exalted  stadon. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  desirous  of  re- 
moving all  idea  that  the  prince 
had  any  concern  or  interest  in  the 
present  motion;  and  he  assured 
the  house  that  he  had  no  other 
anxiety  on  his  mind  than  an  ardent 
wish  mat  the  public  should  not 
suppose  that  die  prince  had  re- 
ceived the  bounty  of  the  house 
and  not  acted  according  to  its  in- 
tentions in  granting  it,  by  unmedi- 
ately  resuming  the  dignity  and 
splendor  which  were  the  immedi- 
ate intentions  of  the  grant. 

"Mx.  Johnstone  stated  that  he 
felt  hinfiself  bound  to  object  in  the' 
most  decided*  manner  t6  the  mo- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  he  vielded' 
to  no  man  in  respect  for  the 
prince,  whose  many  noble  and* 
amiable  qualities  he  acknowledged. 
But  he  did  not  consider  himseU*  at 
liberty  to  consult  his  feelings  in 
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die  disposal  of  the  public  money, 
at  a  period  vhen  forty  znillioiis  sin* 
nually  were  raised  from  the  sub- 
ject, when  even  that  enormous  re* 
-vefiue  was  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
penditure, and  when,  above  all,  we 
could  only  consider  ourselves  as 
-prepznng  for  another  great  and 
arduous  struggle,  wiiich  was  to  de- 
cide even  on  our  existence  as  a  na* 
tion.     "When  new  burthens  were 
to  be  imposed   upon  the  public, 
be  expected  that  it  would  be  shown 
inrhat  ivas  the  correspondent  bene- 
£t  that  the  public  was  to  derive ; 
and  though  he  felt  that  to  main- 
tain in  due  splendor  all  the  branch*- 
cs  of  the  royal  family  was  essential 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  coon*' 
try,  he  must  contend  that  no  argu- 
ments were  stated  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  revoking  those  arrange- 
ments  which     parliament,     after 
great  deliberation,  had  adopted  in 
1795.    At  that  period  a  conside- 
sable  ferment,  a  considerable  de- 
cree of  Jacobinical  spirit,,  prevail- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  abridge  the  people  of 
any  of  that  splendor  which  certain- 
ly had  its  ettect  on  the  multitude. 
But  now  the  whole  people  were 
united  in  loyalty  to  the  king,  a£Eec- 
tion  to  die  prince,  and  attachment 
to  the  constitution i  and  whatthey 
cjiiefly   denred  to  behold  in  the 
Toyal  family  was^  a  sensibility  of 
the  many  burthens  by  which  they 
iBvere  oppressed;    But  other  cen- 
tlemen  talked,  of  the  rights  of  the 
prince  resulting  from  the  duchy  oP 
ComwalL    This  question  wa^  dis* 
cussed'  in  1795,  wfaeo-  relief  had 
b«ea    solkited  fhnn   parliament  ^^ 
and  it  then  wajs  the  duty  of  the 
praoeto  urge*  his-  right,  or  re^ 
lyoa  the  eenerosity  of  the  public. 
I€e  had  <£osen:  the  latter ;  and  it 
hnot.£ur>  ate  experiencb^  tte 


liberality  of  the  coifiitry^  to  reftew 
the  claim  of  right.     On  this,  how^ 
every  he  was  not  inclined  to  insist  f 
especially  as,  in  the  last  year,  the 
pnnce  was  desired  to  present  hii 
claims  to  l^al  discussio^T.     Why 
was  not  that  discussion  brought  t6 
an   issue?     No    difference    could 
arise   between  the   king  and  the 
prince,  as  was  stated :  for,  the  tt* 
venues  having  been  applied  to  the 
public  service,  the  public  was  an* 
swerable,  and  the   kimg  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  suit  than  "^ith 
airy  other  in-  which  he  ^as  Inade 
defendant  in   the  way  of  lbrm« 
But  there  existed    another  good 
reason  why  the  suie  should  ttot  he 
pvosecuted-^that  it  could  pi-educe 
nothin? :  for,  admitting  the  prince 
entitled  to  ilie  revenues  of  the  da-» 
chy  of  Cornwall  from  the  hour  of 
his  birth,  the  sonount  was  284^0001. 
Now  during  the  last  twelve  yeari 
of  his  minority  there  had  been  i»* 
sued  by  regular  payments  128,000/.; 
extra  payment,  50,000^ ;  half  of 
32,000/.  paid  jointly  to  the  duk^ 
of  York  and  himself,  16,0001. ;  al- 
lowing that  the  expenses  of  the 
first  nine  years  of  his   minority 
were  5,000/.  per  annum  (whicv, 
could  scarcely  be  too  much,  atf 
6,000/.  was  now  allowed-  for  the 
princess  of  Wales),  45^000/.,  the 
the     whole      expenditure      wat 
23^000/.,  to  be  set  against  a  re* 
ceipt    of    234',000/.,    during   the 
prince's  minority.      But  was  thi* 
all  ?  There  had  been  paid  60,000/. 
on  his  coming  of  age;  219,000/. 
irt  1787,  and  52,000/.  in  1795,  hew 
yond  the  fixed  and  regular  allow«- 
ances4      So  that,   on  the  whole,, 
there  were  payments  to  the  amount 
of  570,000/.  to  be  opposed  to  a 
claim    of  284^000/.      He   stated 
these  facts  because  he  considered 
the  people  ofEnglandinsnlted^Krhen 
they  were  told  thai  hk  royal  high-* 

nesi 
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ness  had  made  a  sacrifice  by  con* 
descending  to  accept  between  two 
and  three  millions.  If  that  mea- 
sure were  adopted,  it  proceeded 
from  the  generosity  and  liberality 
of  the  nation ;  for  no  claim  of 
right  did  exist.  It  was  fit  and 
proper  the  public  and  thev  house 
should  know  the  true  state  of  this 
question,  and  he  was  conscious  he 
had  discharged  his  duty  in  stating 
these  facts. 

-  Mr.  Tiemey,  after  commenting 
at  some  length  on  what  had  been 
said  en  die  subject,  adverted  to  the 
latter  part  ©f  Mr.  Johnstone's 
speech.  He^  observed  that  the  in- 
sult which  was  mentioned  was  an 
insult  which  was  very  easily  resent- 
ed; and  that  was,  by  showing 
how  t)ie  account^  betwixt  his  royal 
highness  and  the  public  actually 
stood.  When  the  whole  account 
came  to  be  fully  examined,  he  did 
not  believe  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  statements  would  'be  found 
to  be  correct.  Among  the  articles 
charged  on  the  prince  to  the  pub- 
lic, were  tlie  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. This,  however,  was  totiijly 
incorrect,  as  the  expenses  of  his 
education  were  defrayed,  not  out 
,  of  the  consolidated  fund,  but  paid 
from  the  civil  list.  I^hc  receipts 
from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
stated  at  234,000/.;  and  to  be  de- 
ducted from  this  sum,  he  allowed 
the  125,000/.  which  had  been 
given  for  the  payment  of  his  royal 
highnesses  debts.  The  sums  ex- 
pended on  Carleton-house  he  could 
not  allow  to  be  fairly  placed  to  his 
royal  highness'a  account.  If  a 
prince  of  Wales  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  all,  it  was  proper  he 
should  be  maintained  in  a  style 
suited  to  his  rank  and  prospects. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  sums 
which  had  been  advanced  for  his 
royal  highness  being  fairly  coasi* 


dered,  it  would,  he  contended,  be 
found  that  he  was  the  least  expen- 
sive prince  of  Wales  tliat  ever  ex- 
isted. If  the  accounts  were  fairly 
balanced,  it  would,  he  was  p^- 
suaded,  be  found  that  30,000/.  ws  . 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  advanced  by  the  public 
by  extraordinary  ^ants.  Mr. . 
Tiemey  concluded  with  the  follov.- 
ing  observation: — A  proposition, 
he  sai^,  had  been  made  bjr  mini- 
sters  for  giving  his  royal  highness 
an  establishment  suitable  to  his 
station ;  which,  from  an  ofiicial 
communication,  the  house  was  as- 
sured  was  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end"  in  view.  A  secret,  therefore, 
was  in  the  possession  of  ministers  '^ 
respecting  the  cause  which  render- 
ed It  impossible  for  his  royal  high- 
ness to  resume  his  dignity  immedi- 
ately after  the  additional  erant  was. 
conferred.  This  secret  tne  house 
had  a  right  to  obtain ;  and  it  was 
with  tliis  view  he  sat  down  by  giv- 
ing his  hearty  assent  to  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground,* 
itliat,  as  the  account  bet^^^xt  his 
royal  highness  and  his  creditors 
had  been  prepared  and  submitted 
to  his  inspection,  and  the  proposi- 
tions bounded  on  it  declared  by 
him  to  be  according  to  his  wislies, 
he  was  justified  in  concluding  that 
it  was  a  motion  to  which  his  confi- 
dential friends  would  not  be  dis^ 
pdsed  to  give  their  support. 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion 
with  his  accustomed  energy. 

Mr.  Canning  said  the  nght  ho- 
nourable the  chancellor  of  theexche- 
quer  had  proposed  a  certain  sum- 
namely,  an  addition  of  60,000/.  or 
70,000/.— to  the  income  of  his  royal 
highness.  That  sum  was  found  in- 
adequate to  fulfil  the  object  for 
^hich  it  was  proposed.  He  felt 
anxious 
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anxious  to  know  wbat  was  the  pre- 
cise object  to  be  obtained,  and 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  sum 
requisite  for  its  accomplishment. 
Until  the  precise  sum  of  that  a- 
mount  was  ascertained,  he  should 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  particu- 
lar measure*  . 

Mr.  Shendan  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  .-In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  adverted  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnstone  respecting 
the  reveiiues  of  the  duchy  of  Com- 
Vail.  He  observed,  though  the 
^iccuracy  of  that  gentleman'  in 
figures  had  been  complimented  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  accuracy  had  commenced  in 
miscalculation  and  ended  in  false 
inference.  That  honourable  gen»» 
tleman  declared  himself  sorry  that 
a  compromise  had  taken  place. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it, 
because  much  disagreeable  cbnse- 
quence  might  result  from  the  pror 
secution  of  the  suit  to  the  legal 
advisers  of  his  royal  highness^  who 
UT)uld  give  no  advice  inconsistent, 
with  his  honour.  The  honourable 
gentleman  conceived  it  an  insult  to 
the  public  to  suppose  that  there 
WAS  any  balance  due  to  his  royal 
highness  on  the  arrears.  He  was 
as  little  inclined  to  insult  the  pub- 
lic as  the  honourable  gentleman; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  tlie  pub- 
lic so  irritable  as  to  fly  into  a  rage 


at  being  calied  on  to  enter  into  sik 
account  on  a  matter  in  which' the 
best  informed  persons  were  of  opi- 
nion that  there  was  a  large  ba^ 
lance  against  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  ri- 
diculed very  happily  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  objected  to  tiie 
motion  on  the  ground  of  oeconomy  ; 
and. concluded  by  observing,  that 
he  could  hardly  be  suspected  rf 
having  any  interested  view  in  sup- 
porting this  motion;  but  he 
thbught  it  a  weak  thing,  that,  after 
wehad  voted  away  250,000,000^.for 
the  support  of  the  thrones  of  Eu- 
rope, an  object  in  which  we  failed, 
we  should  not  give  a  100,000/.  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  own^ 
an  object  which  we^could  not  fail 
to  accomplish. 

-  Lord  Hawkesbury  spoke  against 
the  motion.  Many  other  mem- 
bers also  spoke  on  this  occasioifi. 

On  the  question  being  called 
for,  the  hoUse  divided :  For  the 
question,  184*-^Against  it,  139— 
lyijyority,  45. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this,  business  was 
stopped  by  the  liberality  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  himself;  who,  on 
the  country  being  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  aiT  expensive  war,  de- 
sired it  to  be  understood  that  at 
such  a  crisis  he  would  not  add  to 
the  public  burdens. 


CHAP.  V. 

Causes  '.ihich  hd  to  the  Reneival  of  the 'Dispute  tvith  France, -^-Urtjust  Conduct 
of  tlie  French  towards  British  Propertj/. — Projects  qf  Agt^randisement, — 
Commercial  Agents. — Scbastiani*s  Mission, — Interference  iMh  the  .British 
CovcmmenL — Malta, — French  Preparations. — Alarm  of  the  British  Go" 
vernment, — His  Majesty  s  Message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliaf^nt--^ 
Debates  on  that  Subjeci — In  the  House  qf  Lortts-^In  the  Common$,yrrA4^ 
dress  carried. 


1^1-1  E  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
had  not  yet  been  a  twelve- 


month in  operation,  was  now,  fVom 
the  perfidy  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion 
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lion  of  the  Fronch  goremment* 
Uat  approaching  to  its  dissolution. 
Mafiy  caiufies  had  justly  ezcitp 
4d  the  fuspicions  of  his  majesty's 
jninister s  ;  but  one  which  has  been 
least  in^i^ted  on,  forms»  in  our  opi- 
nton»  one  of  the  most  powextul 
motives  for  the  strong  measures 
tf>  which  they  were  obhged  to  have 
uecourse^-^v^Fe  allude  to  uie  unjusti- 
fia]>l^  violence  ofiered  to  British 
property  in  France,  and  the  almost 
totu  denial  of  justice  to  British 
fubjects  in  the  French  courts.  The 
instances  are  many  which  might 
be  cited  in  proof  of  diis  allegation, 
but  there  is  not  any  more  f&grant 
tbam  the  refusal  to  restore  tke  ves» 
aek  captoi^«in  India*  by  the 
French,  after  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries  was  known  by  both 
paities,  and  in  ditect  violation  of 
mejsu 

Instead  of  any  efibrt  to  nego- 
tiate a  comznarcial  treaty,  every 
nstriction  upon  British  commerce 
imposed  during  the  r^me  of  ter- 
r6r»  was  strictly  enforced ;  and  the 
vhok  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
▼emmenc  evinced  a  jealousy  uid 
distrust^  England  that  seemed  to 
prove  that  tlie  peace  was  considered 
oidy  as  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Several  ckcnnstances  occurred 
further  to  prove  that  France,  du- 
ring this  falkcions  truce,  was  secret- 
ly laying  plans  of  future  aegran- 
(Hsement,  and  chiefly  at  tne  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain.  To  com- 
plete a  navy  viras  avowedly  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  the  first  consul. 
This  was,  however,  necessarily  a 
work  of  time ;  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, *  k  might  require  ten 
veanir'  Yet  France  was  formida- 
W.not  orfy  from  her  own  power, 


but  £rom  having  die  navies  of 
Spain  and  Holland  at  her  disposaL 
The  latter,  contraoy  to  the  fakh  qf 
treadeSf  she  continued  to  hold  in 
the  xnost  abject  subjection;  and» 
notwithstandmg  repeated  remon^ 
strances,  refused  to  withdraw  her 
troops,  who  still  continued  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  by  an  endaved 
and  oppressed  people. 

No  circumstance^  however,  con-^ 
tributed  more  to  excite  the  just  ap- 
prehensions of  the  British  govern- 
ment, than  the  detection  of  a  jdan 
which  was  perfectly  consistentwith 
the  ambitious  designs  of  an  en- 
croaching military  government, 
whose  aim  was  universal  empire, 
and  the  immediate  object  of  whidi 
could  be  no  oth^  than  the  con* 
quest  of  Great  Britain.  The  peace 
bad  l^een  scarcely  concluded  before 
a  number  of  p^sons  were  landed 
in  diiBerent  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  under  the  name  of 
commercial  commissioners*  When 
examined,  they  proved  to  be  all 
milicary  officers  ;  and  in  their  pos- 
session were  found  written  instruc- 
tions from  the  French  ministers, 
directing  them  to  such  particular 
inquiries  as  could  have  no  relation 
to  commerce,  and  could  be  only 
useful  in  a  military  view.  One  of 
these  commissioners,  it  was  affirm- 
■ed,  was  actually  detected  in  takine 
soundings  off  the  coast  of  IrelancU 
and  endeavouring  to  procure  sur- 
veys of  di£Fe^nt  places. 

One  of  these  commercial  agents, 
^colonel  Sebastian!,  an  officer  of' 
some  note,  had  been  dispatched  to 
Egypt ;  and  on  his  return  he  pub- 
lished a  report  of  his  mission,  which 
contained  the  grossest  and  most 
malignant  calumnies  against  the 
British' officers  who  conmianded  in 


^The  Vt>i^baty  dieTsy,  sod  tike  Hi^Uand  Chief. 
ysftdbandpropfctyaretoUttsiioiu'iinrestorsd;.    . 


The  fact  i«  notorious:'  Snd  the 
th^ 
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that  qnarter :  of  ivfaidi  a  tolerable 
specimen  is,  a  charge  formally 
brought  against  general  Stuart  of 
attempting  to  instigate  assassina^ 
tioa.  The  whole  report  evinced 
that  the  tour  of  Seha$tiani  was  a 
xnilitary  and  not  a  commercial 
tour.  Andy  towards  the  close'of  it, 
after  various  representations  how 
€avourabl7  disposed  the  inhabitants 
were  to  the  French  government, 
we  find  these  remarkaUe  worSs, — 
^  Six  thousand  French'  would  at 
present   ,be   enough    to    conquer 


bile  such  were  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  government  as 
to  a  foreign  territory,  of  the  pos- 
session Qt  which  the  first  consul 
was  known  to  be  particularly  desi- 
rous, an  inclination  was  manifested 
to  interfere  with  our  domestic  ceco- 
nomy  and  laws.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  in  England  was  loudly 
arraigned  in  some  official  papers 
presented  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  our  ministers  ;  and  a  pe« 
remptory  demand  was  made  tnat 
the  French  princes  and  the  other 
emigrants  resi4ing  here  should  be 
dismissed  from  th^  protection  of 
England.  In.  any  ordinary  case, 
the  former  of  these  applications 
might  be  attributed  to  igno«ance, 
the  latter  to  jealousy.  Jaut  when 
we  reflect  on  the  style  of  the  mo- 
dem politics  of  France ;  that  she 
has  usually  begun,  where  she  wish** 
ed  to  establish  herself,  by  interfe- 
ring m  the  domestic  concerns  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  and  by  gaining 
an  ascendancy  there ;  wben  we  re* 
fleet  that  such  has  beenher  conduct 
with  respect  to  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Spain*  ancl  other  countries, 
there  was  at  least  room  for  suspi- 
cion that  the  first  consul  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  undertake 
the   direction   of  all  the  active 


fonctions  of  the  British  goTem- 
ment. 

The  annexation  to  Franpe  of 
the  territories  of  Piedmont,  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  the  Isle  if  Elba, 
and  the  flagrant  yio}ation  of  the 
treaty  of  LuneviUe  in  subjugating 
the  Swiss  cantons  by  force  ofarms, 
left  little  room  for  conjecture  as  to 
the  boundless  ai^bition  and  rapa- 
city of  the  French  governp^ent. 
Besides  that»  our  government  is 
said  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
authentic  statements  relative  to  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  first  consul  i 
and  indeed  tliese  designs  were 
scarcely  concealed  in  a  persona) 
conference  which  he  held  oh  the 
17th  of  February  with  Iprd  Whit- 
worth,  the  British  ambassador  at 
*Paris. 

With  al}  these  crises  of  d\S^^ 
rence,  the  old  subject  of  QOQten* 
tion,  the  possession  of  Maltii  Yf^ 
made  the  ground-wprk  of  a  ^rpi 
tracted  ana  vexatious  negotia|ion« 
A  peremptory  demand,  not  unr^c-i 
companied  by  a  threat,  ws^  n^add 
for  its  immediate  evacuation ; 
while,  in  a  solemn  official  docu*^ 
ment  delivered  by  the  govemip^n^ 
to  the  legislative  body  on  the  22d 
of  February,  it  was,  unnecessarily 
as  rudely,  asserted*.  '*  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  able  to.  contendi 
single-handed  with  France.'*  , 

At  this  interesting  crisis  verf 
considerable  preparations,  both  na^ 
val  and  military,  were  malu^g  ia 
the  ports  of  Holland  and  France* 
They  were  avowedly  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  the  relractory  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies;  npushaU 
we  now  question  wlieth^r  that 
might  not  be  in  truth  their  aictual 
destination:  but  it  was  natural 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things-  % 
degree  of  jealousy  sluHiki  be  e^ter^ 
taiaed.  reacting,  the  projecta  of  a 
faiAless 
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faithless*  government ;  and,  with 
the  example  of  other  countries 
whom  France  had  insidiously  en- 
slaved hefore  their  eyes,  we  appre- 
hend our  ministers  could  not  justly 
be  blamed  for  their  precaution  on 
this  occasior. 

On  the  8tli  of  March,  therefore, 
a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the 
following  effect  was  delivered  to 
both  houses  of  parliament* 

It  stated  "  that  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  house  that,  as  very  considerable 
military  preparations  were  carryine 
on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, he  had  judged  it  expedient  to 
adopt  additional  measures  of  pre- 
caution for  the  security  of  his  do- 
minions ;  that  though  these  pre-, 
parations  were  avowedly  directed 
to  colonial  service,  yet,  as  discus- 
sions of  great  importance  were 
then  subsisting  between  his  majes- 
ty and  the  French  government, 
the  result  of  which  must  at  present 
be  uncertain,  his  majesty  was  in- 
duced to  make  this  communica- 
tion to  his  faithful  parliament^  in 
full  persuasion  ^at,  while  they 
partook  of  his  majesty's  earnest 
and  unvarying  solicitude  for  the 
continuation  of  peace,  he  might  rely 
with  perfect  confidence  on  their 
public  spirit  and  liberality  to  en- 
able his  majesty  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  circumstances  might 
appear  to  require,  for  supportmg 
the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the 
essential  interests  of  his  people.'' 

The  message  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  following  day,  when  lord 
Hobart  moved  an  address  oi 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  gra- 
cious communication.  His  lord- 
diip  observed,  substantially,  that 
though  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
military  preparations  of   France 


might  be  the  real  ones,  it  never 
theiess  became  his  majesty's  mini- 
'sters  to  advise  his  majesty  to  call 
upon  his  parliament  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  and  enable  him  to  .put 
the  country  .on  its  defence,  and 
secure  it  against  the  chance  of  any 
premeditated  attack  in  any  quarter. 
His  lordship  declared,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this  he  could 
confidently  assure  the  house,  that, 
fromVhat  he  knew  of  the  impor- 
tant dbcussions  alluded  to  (which 
he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary 
at  that  time  to  go  into),  they  were 
not  of  a  natin^  that  appeared  to 
be  such  as  must  necessarily  prc*> 
duce  a  war  between  die  two  coun- 
tries, but  might  be  amicably  nego- 
tiated and  adjusted,  without  the 
smallest  necessity  of  recurring  to 
hostilities.  His  lordship  said  he 
did  not  think  it  incumbexit  on  him 
to  trbuble  the  house  further  at  that 
moment,  but  would  immediately 
read  the  resolution  for  the  address 
which  he  meant  to  move. — It 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the  mes- 
sage.    . 

ILarl  Spencer  said,  there  was  one 
part  of  the  noWe  secretary  of  state's 
speech  which  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  him,  indivi* 
dually,  if  his  lordship  had  been 
a  little  more  explicit  on — he  meant 
as  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  discussions  then  subsisting  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  French 
government.  The  message  itself 
declared  them  to  be  of  "  great  im- 
piortance;"  and  they  must  necessa^ 
rily  have  been  so,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  taken  as  the  ground 
of  so  strong  a  measure  as  that  re- 
commended in  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage. But  were  they  discussions 
that  had  newly  arisen,  or  were  they 
discussions  of  long  standing  ?  iHis 
lordship,  laiif  great  stitss  on  this 
particular. 
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partictilary  and  expressed  in  terms 
of  great  satisfaction,  his  complete 
approbation  of  the  measure  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  as  one  that 
mi^ht  lead  to  a  line  of  conduct 
which  could  alone  afford  the  coun- 
try a  chance  of  being  saved. 

Lord  GrenviUe  felt  considera- 
ble satisfaction  at  the  step  then 
taken.  He  considered  it  as  an  ear- 
nest of  a  new  system,  as  a  pledge 
that  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the 
country  would  at  last  be  consulted. 

He  was  followed  by  earl  Moira, 
who  observed  that  there  were  im- 
portant considerations  attached  to 
the  vote  required;  and  the  total 
obscin*ity  in  which  the  noble  se- 
cretary of  state  had  left  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  his  majesty's 
message,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  establish  for  himself  certain 
reservations  with  the  view  of  fu- 
ture inquiry.  He  must  be  satisfied 
hereafter  tnat  this  was  not  an  idle 
parade  of  valorous  exertion,  de- 
vised to  obtain  the  praise  of  vigour 
for  the  ministers,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  carrying  some  object 
which  would  at  all  events  have 
been  conceded  to  us.  Private 
property  had  been  seriously  affect- 
ed by  die  operation  of  this  alarm 
apon  the  funds:  and,  independent- 
ly of  that  circumstance,  there  was 
a  deep  objection  to  an  unnecessary 
call  upon  the  public  ;  because,  by 
applying  such  a  statement  to  cases 
where  no  consequence  was  likely 
Co  follow,  the  power  was  weakened 
of  communicating  impulse  when  it 
should  be  really  important  to  rouse 
the  energies  of  the  nation.  He 
would  trust  that,  on  some  future 
and  no  remote  day,  it  should  be 
proved  that  a  crisis  so  much  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  present  could 
not^  prevented.  If  it  could  not 
be  prevented^tlien  tliere  would  re- 
main this  further  investigation, 
1803. 


whether  so  inevitable  a  result  was 
not  to  have  been  foreseen  earlier* 
and  thence  encountered  upon 
terms  less  disadvantageous  maii 
those  upon  which  the  contest  was 
then  to  take  place.  Having  se* 
cured  to  himself  the  ri^ht  of  mtore 
discussion  of  these  pomts,  he  laid 
them  aside  for  the  present^  that  no- 
thing might  interfere  with  the  zeal 
which  ought  to  distin^vsh  an  assu- 
rance of  support  to  his  majesty. 

After  noticing  the  domineering 
and  hostile  spirit  of  France,  his 
lordship  (adverting  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  message)  proceeded 
to  ask,  what  discussion  existed 
then  between  the  two  'countries 
which  did  not  exist  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  when  the 
permanence  of  peace  was  so  confi- 
dently and  triumphantly  insisted 
upon?  What  preparations  were 
now  going  forward  which  were 
not  at  that  time  either  undertaken 
or  professed  to  be  in  purpose  ?  All 
the  difficulties  which  could  attend 
those  discussions,  all  the  objections 
which  could  present  themselves 
with  regard  to  such  preparations, 
must  have  been  as  distinctly  obvi- 
ous then  as  they  were  now.  Of 
course  we  must  infer  that  some 
new  cause  of  difference  with 
France  had  ansen ;  in  which  case, 
he  thought  it  was  due  to  parlia- 
ment  and  the  country  to  state  it« 
The  noble  ^cretary  of  state,  he 
doubted  not,  would  urge  prudeo- 
tial  reasons  (though  he  could  con- 
ceive none  with  which  he  should 
agree)  for  not  goin^  into  the  de- 
tail, or  even  fumishmg  an  outline 
at  this  moment.  Indeed,  the  no- 
ble lord  had  been  so  reserved  in 
his  language,  and  so  placid  in  his 
tone,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  feared  the  giving 
umblage  to  the  first  consiS.  If 
there  had  been  necessity  for  this 
K  message 
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mesgage  from  the  tingi  there  xhu^t 
also  be  necessity  for  a  manly 
and  decbive  declaration  of  the 
.conduct  to  be  adopted  in  such  a 
jantture.  What  was  there  in  the 
procedure  of  the  first  coas\il  that 
could  recommend  such  forbear- 
ahce  ?  He  saw  no  xnotrve  for  fur- 
ther compliment  to  Hm  new  Han- 
nibal, who  had,  on  tlie  altars  of 
bis  inordinate  ambition,  sworn  unex- 
tinguishable  enmity  to  this  coun- 
try. Were  he  to  speak  of  the  first 
consul  m  any  other  relation  than 
that  whieh  he  had  assumed  to  the 
cbnc^ns  of  Britain,  he  would  speak 
of  him?  with  the  deference  befitting 
his  hrgh  station,  and  with  the  re* 
spect  which  his  wonderful  actions 
must  demand.  But  when  he  wil- 
fully opposed  himself  to  the  wel- 
fare of  these  realms^  nay,  openly 
struck  at  the  root  ©f  their  prospe- 
rity, tjie  language  of  complacency 
on  that  head  t^'as  »ll-timed  and 
mischierous.  The  noble  earl  dwelt 
for  some  time  oa  this  topic.  If, 
said  he,  you  would  a^ert  war,  you 
must  show  yourselves  on  a  level 
with  the  exigency.  You  must,  in 
the  immortal  language*  of  Shake- 
spear, 

*Be  ttirths  as  the  time:  be  fire  with 
fire;    ^ 
,    Tkreacen  tb^  Tlireat'Aer,  and  outface 
the  brow 
Of  bragging  Honour—'   - 

not  from  any  idle  ostentation  of 
courage,  but  to  insure  this  solid, 
this  inappreciable  advantage  which 
the  bard  truly  indicated  would  be 
the  result : 


'  So  shaB  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the 

greac, 
Grow  great  by  your    example,  and 

put  on 
The  useful  spirit  of  resolution.' 

The  question  was  finally  agreed 
to,  ncm,  con. 


His  majesty's  message  to  Ae 
house  of  commons  came  under  con- 
sideration on  the  9th  of  March. 
The  address  was  moved  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  which^ 
after  some  little  debate,  not  mate- 
rially different  from  what  took 
pkce  in  the  lords',  ^-as  also  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  then  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  on  Friday  (tliis  being  Wed« 
nesday)  move  the  house  for  a 
grant  of  10,000  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, as  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent number  of  his  majesty's  naval 
forces.— Accordingly,  on  the  Friday 
the  motion  was  brought  forward  ^ 
when 

Mr.  Francis  observed,  that  the 
vote  to  which  tke  committee  were 
then  called  upon  to  accede,  was 
one  which  involved  considerations 
of  the  most  important  nature ;  and 
before  any  member  could,  consist- 
ently with  his  duty,  agree  to  it» 
some  general  explanation  was  due. 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters. It  was  of  importance  to  the 
committee  ta  have  some  general 
information  communicated  respect- 
ing the  situation  in  whkh  the  coun* 
try  was  placed ;  the  reasons  which 
rendered  such  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations necessary ;  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  the  application 
of  those  preparations  would  be 
vested ;  tjie  views  they  entertained 
in  calling  on  the  house  to  make 
the  prejparations ;  and  the  degree  , 
of  confidence  to-which,  by  Uietr 
past  conduct,  they  were  entitled* 
While  he  called  for  explanation, 
he  disclaimed  all  opposition  or  hos- 
tility to  his  majesty's  ministers^ 
and  indeed  he  was  the  more  en- 
titled to  demand  this  explanation, 
as  he  had  hitherto  given  them  his 
support,  a^d  had  reposed  confi* 
dence  in  their  conduct.  That  the 
executive 
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%»eciitivc  power  had  the  fiill  right 
of  determining,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  peace  and  war,  was  a  doctrine 
which  he  by  no  xi^eans  wished  to 
contrpvert;  But  had  not  the  house 
and. the  country  a  right  to  have  it 
inade  out,  that  the  conduct  hither- 
to pursued  by  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters was  not  unwise  and  impolitic  ? 
that  improper  concessions  had 
not  been  made?  that  the  country 
was  not  unnecessarily  again  to  be 
plunged  in  war  >  Till  this  expla- 
nation was  glv^,  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  public  duty, 
continue  the  same  confidence  hfe 
had  formerly  reposed. 
'  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  reply,  thought  It  his  duty,  on  the 
present  occasion^  to  follow  the 
same  course  Which  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  pursue  when  tlie  mo- 
tion for  the  address  to  his  majesty 
was  under  consideraciohi  He  then 
stated,  that,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, any  explanation  was 
what  he  conceived  the  house  had 
no  reason  to  expect.;  and  to  this 
opinion  he  still  adhered.  If  pru- 
dential reasons  existed,  which  ren- 
dered any  explanation  inexpedient 
on  a  former  evening,  he  asked, 
whether,  acdng  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, his  majesty's  ministers  ought 
now  to  give  that  explanation.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  gentleman 
to  show  that  the  same  causes  did 
not  operate  with  equal  force. 

Thehonourable  gentleman,  how- 
erer,  insisted  on  the  right  6f  the 
house  to  explanation.  He  (Mr. 
Addington)  did  not  mean  at  all - 
to  dispute  the  ultimate  right  of 
the  house  to  a  full  and  fair  expla- 
nation on  this  subject.  The  points, 
however,  on  which  different  mem- 
bers required  explanation  were  va- 
rious and  discord<inti  One  mem- 
ber says.  Let  us  not  hazard  a  war ; 
amd,  therefore,  let  ministers  show 


tLs  that  their  system  is  concilia- 
tory. Another  party  are  afraid  of 
too  much  concession,  and  nbthing 
wbiild,  satisfy  them  but  a  full  ex- 
planation,  to  prove  that  the  na- 
tional hoiiour  nad  not  been  com- 
promised. What  advantage  then 
was  to  be  derived  from  explanation 
amid  such  contrariety  of  opinion  ? 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
conveniences of  explanation,  under 
the  present  circimistances,  were 
obvious.  It  must  be  clear,  said  he, 
that  when  negotiations .  are  pend- 
ing which  have  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable disputes,,  if  they  are 
brought  to  an  amicable  adjust- 
mentj  tlii*i  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed by  concessions  On  one  side  or 
the  other.  •  He  askedj  then,  would 
it  be  pnldent  that  the  nature  of 
these  concessions  should,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  business,  be  ex- 
plained ?  He  believed  that  la  great 
majority  of  the  house  thought 
'wiui  him,  that  such  an  explana- 
tion would  be  highly  inexpedient. 
From  what  he  then  said,  he  beg^d, 
however,  tliat  no  inferenfce  might 
be  drawn  to  countenance  the  idea, 
that  ministers  had  consented,  or 
u:tn//d '  consent,  to  any  improper 
'  concessions.  Mr.  Addington  con- 
fcluded  by  saying,  whether  gentle- 
men should  oi'  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  which  might 
ultimately  be  given,  he  was  ready 
to  hear  every  objection  rather  than 
violate  that  duty  which  prescribed 
to  him  the  impropriety  of  affording 
any  explanation  of  matters  then  in 
dispute  betwixt  the  two  govem- 
taeiits. 

Mr.  Dent  observed,  that,  in  the  late 
war,  we  had  upwards  of  130,000 
men  engaged  in  our  sea  service. 
The  peace  establishment  had  re* 
duced  the  number  to  50,000.  The 
rieht  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(me  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer) 
K2  had 
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had  proposed  a  rote  af  10,000» 
leaving  us  an  establishment  of 
60,000,  Now  he  should  propose^ 
that  instead  of  10  we  should  nave 
25*060^  which  would  give  us  a  na- 
val force  of  75,000.  This  h^  sup- 
posed would  be  sufficient  for  any 
common  exigency ;  and  he  would 
wish  ministers  and  the  country  to 
be  safe  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt.  He  concluded  by  moving 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Fox  was  as  ready  a^  any 
member  to  vote  for  the  proposed 
addition  of  seamen?  on  the  principle 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
public  service ;  but  he  had,  at  pre- 
sent, no  better  ground  for  his  vote, 
than  if  25,000,  100,000,  or  any 
othev  number  had  been  proposed. 
His  objection  rested  on  this  plain 
constitutional  ground,  that,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  had  a  right  to  have  the  causes 
of  these  increased  preparations  ex- 
plained; not  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  the  unlimited  coiyidence 
which  they  chose  to  repose  for  a 
time  in  ministers.  He  had  always 
understood,  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  conclude  peace  was 
clear  and  undisputed ;  and  he  could 
hav^  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
the  sentiments  which  nis  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Francis)  enter- 
tained on  this  point.  He  certainly 
did  agree  with  him,  that  those  who 
had  counselled  his  majesty  to  con- 
clude any  peace  were  responsible 
fbr  die  merit  of  the  terms  of  thai 
peace,  and  were  liable  to  censure 
iSf  they  appeared  inconsistent  with 
the  national  honour  and  safety. 
He  could  not  however  allow,  that, 
after  the  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  after  its  tenqs  had  been  can- 
vassed and  approved,  if  circum- 
stances occurred  which  rendered 
the  continuance  of  peace  impossi- 


ble, ministers  were  necessarily  t^ 
be  accused  of  having,  by  their  con* 
duct,  produced  these  circumstances. 
With  resj^ect  to  his  majesty's  right 
of  declaring  war,  there  was  lit*- 
de  doubt  in  theory ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, a  very  important  distinctiolt 
existed.  In  this  declaration  might 
be  involved  every  principle  of  a 
free  constitution  j  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  property,  nay  the 
very  existence,  ot  the  subject.  The 
sovereign  might  be  ill  advised; 
and  experience  had  fully  proved 
that  this  was  not  merely  a  possi^^ 
ble  case.  The  country  might  be 
plunged  into  a  war,  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  see  either  the 
equity  or  the  necessity.  It  might 
be  continued  against  the  will  of  the 
parliament,  or  tne  people  ;  and  the 
tThole  or  part  of  every  man's  pro- 
perty might  be  wrested  from  him, 
if,  in  practice,  this  prerogative  of 
the  crown  were  carried  to  all  the 
extent  which  theory  supposed.  But 
such  a  construction  of^the  preroga- 
tive struck  every  one,  in  a  mo- 
men^  as  monstrous  ;  and  while,  in 
theory,  said  he,  we  admit  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  to  declare 
war,  in  practice  and  in  substance 
we  possess  the  privilege  by  which 
alone  that  declaration  can  be  car- 
ried iAto  efiect.  This  farivilege 
was  founded  in  the  means  of 
giving  or  withholding  .  the  ne- 
cessary suj>plies.  That  house 
muist,  therefore,  be  necessarily  par- 
ties to  every  war.  How  ^as  thii 
to  be  done?  Why,  the  mode  o£ 
their  becoming  parties  was  simple. 
His  majesty,  m  all  cases,  stated  to 
them  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
thought  a  declaration  of  war  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  called  upon  then^ 
to  grant  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  contest* 
They  all  knew,  that  instances  were 
not  wanting,  in  whicli  the  sove- 
reign 
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rtign  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish a  war,  because  parliament, 
canvtnced  of  its  injuscice  and  ruin- 
ous effects,  no  longer  afforded  the 
supplies.     He  would  not  here  de- 
termine how  far  the  American  war 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  voice  of 
parliament;,  but   there    was   one 
striking  instance^  in  which  a  ifi'ar 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  exercise 
of  this  constitutional  power;  and 
that  was  the  instance  in  which  the 
parliament    of  Charles  II.   com- 
pelled that  prince  to  relinquish  the 
Dutch  war.     Now,  how  did  the 
case  stand  at  present  ?  and  here  he 
would    rest   his    argument.    We 
knew  that,  in  practice,  armaments 
preceded  any  official  cammunica« 
tion  firaim  the  throne,  or  any  vote 
of  supply;   and  he  trusted  that. 
If  danfi;er  really  existed,  armaments 
were  then  going  on  with  a  rapidity 
correspondent  to  the  emergency  on 
which  they  were  founded.    The 
certain  effect  of  the  vote  wa^  only 
to  make  the  house  direct  parties  to 
any  war  to  which  these  armaments 
might  be  applied.   What  he  object- 
ed to,  then,  was  simply,  that  he  had 
beard  no  grounds  stated  to  justify 
any    extraordinary    preparation ; 
and  therefore  he  must,  *  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  had  been  adopted.     He 
hoped  he  mightbe  allowed  to  reason 
hypotheticaiiy  respecting  the  inde- 
pendence of  parliament  in  grant- 
ing supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
war.    He  trusted  that  they  were  not 
necessarily  to  be  constantly  guided 
by  a  spirit  of   humble    docility, 
though  their  independence  might 
appear  more  clearly  in  theory,  than 
in  any  cases  of  modem  or  recent 
experience.    If,  unfortunately,  they 
shotild  be  doomed  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  he  hoped  that  the  object 
of  the  war  woiild  be  cleaily  and 


distinctly  understood.  What  were 
the  subjects  that  might  eventually 
lead  to  such  an  unfortunate  result, 
he  professed  to  be  totally  ignorant. 
Whether  they  referred  to  the  pos- 
session of  Malta,  the  evactiation  of 
Alexandria^  or  whatever  other  poin^ 
of  discussion  they  involved,  he  had 
no  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
He  should  just  say  generally,  that 
if  our  national  rights  were  in- 
volved, if  attempts  had  been  made 
to  lower  that  rank  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  hold  among 
the  states  of  Europe,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  amicable  adjustment 
had  failed^ — then  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  a  war,  under- 
taken under  such  circumstances^ 
would  be  just.  Of  the  necessity 
and  policy  of  such  a  war,  no  man 
could  for  a  moment  doubt.  Mr. 
Fox  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  should  not  vote  against  the  mo« 
tion. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  after  some  prefa-> 
torv  remarks,  observed,  as  to  the 
call  upon  ministers  for  explanation, 
that  he  concurred  in  the  position 
that  they  were  bound  to  withhold 
supplies  for  carrying  on  war  until 
they  knew  the  grounds  and  causes 
of  the  rupture.  But  he  begged 
leave  to  remind  the  committee, 
that  we  were  not  at  war  (a  cry 
qf  Hear  f  hear !  from  the  treasury'- 
bench);  we  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions, which  might  end  in  war,  or 
might  end  in  peace ;  and  deeply  as 
he  should  deplore  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  it  was  to  him  matter  of 
much  consolation,  that  the  present 
proposition  of  voting  10,000  sea^ 
men  only,  was  so  limited  as  to 
show  that  it  was  really  for  the 
cautionary  purpose  stated  by  the 
king's  message.  If  ministers  had 
applied  for  as  great  a  force  as  that 
proposed  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man near  him  ( Mr.Dent)  ;  if  they 
K3k  had 
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had  desired  to  add  25»000  seaioen 

to  our  present  est:U)lishment,  or 
had  proposed  its  being  raised  to  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  in  any 
year  of  the  war  lately  waged  with 
France,  he  should  have  felt  much 
greater  i'ears  for  the  peace  that 
3iey  had  made.  The  present  mi- 
nisters had  merited  the-  gratitude 
of  tlieir  country* ftr  that  peace; 
and  he  knew  riof  that  there  could 
be  any  higher  claim  to  confidence 
than  their  vigilant  attention  to  the 
discharf^c  of  the  first  and  highest 
duty  t]ij.t  they  owed  us,  that  of 
preventing  our  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise.  This  he  took  as  the  object 
of  their  vote  at  pre^nt ;  and  that 
it  w^s  the  real  object,  no  man,  he 
thought,  could  doubt.  Hitlierto 
no  actual  aggression  had  taken 
place,  no  hosiilities  had  been  com- 
nienced,  n6  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
actually  iuvolyed  in  war,  he  should 
concur  in  calling  Sot  the  disclosures 
urged  by  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  :  but  as  tliat  was  not  the  case, 
and  a  short  time  must  determine 
what  was  to  be  the  issue  of  our  dis* 
cussions,  it  was  premature  to  call 
on  his  majesty's  ministers  for  sucl^ 
disclosures;  and  if  they  were  then 
to  comply  >vith  the  desire  of  the 
honounible  gentleman  on  die  floor 
{Mr,  Fox),  and  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  near  him  (Mr. Francis), 
tliey  would,  in  his  opinion,  betray 
thei^  duty  to  their  sovereign  and 
their  countiy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  acquiesced 
with  *Mr.  Fox  on  the  general  conr 
fititutional  princij^e  on.  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  gropnd  his  ob- 
servations ;  and  differed  with  him 
only  respecting  the  application  he 
had  made  of  it.  In  cases  like  the 
jpresent,  where  the  objects  iii  view 
were  ppt  bpught  to  a  conclusion, 
and   Mfherc   ineasures  simply    of 


precaution  were  pro^ofed,  mini* 
sters  might  think  it  their  duty  not  to 
afford  more  information  than  what 
might  justify  the  noeasur^  they 
brought  forward.  After  the  cir<r 
cumstances  which  called  far  that 
measure  were  brought  to  issue-p- 
theoy  if  the  degree  of  informatioii 
that  had  been  affiirded  to  the 
house  appeared  insufficient,  was 
it  not  in  die  power  of  the  hoose  to 
move  an  addr^s  to  his  majesty  for 
the  production  of  additional  and 
more  satisfactory  information  ?  Hi< 
lordship  adverted  to  an  expression 
which  dropped  fr6m  the  honourable 
gentleman'  (Mr.  Fox) ;  namelyt  - 
that  in  the«yote  given  on  the  que* 
stion  then  before  the  house,  the 
house  would  be  committed  to  ap^ 
prove  a  war.  He  replied,  that  the 
house  should  not  give  its  counte- 
nance to  any  war,  unless  it  were  in 
complete  possession  of  the  grounds 
on  which  that  war  was  to  be  en« 
tered  on,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  it  were  just  and 
necessary,  or  otherwise.  But  nei* 
ther  by  the  vote  of  that  night»  nor 
by  that  given  on  a  former  night* 
on  the  question  t)f  the  address,  was 
the  house  by  any  means  committed 
to  support  a  wan  Ministers  called 
merdy  for  the  means  of  taking 
such  precautions  as  prudence  might 
suggest  while  ne^tiations  were 
subsisting,  and  while  preparations 
were  making  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  powers,  which,  on  a  contrary 
issue  from  that  which- vss  eamesdy 
looked  for»  might  be  converted 
inio  means  of  nosdlr^siggression. 
The  same  information  was,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  expected  in  case  of 
an  armament  proposed  under vnch 
circumstances,  as'  if  ~  it  was  defini- 
tively intendedfor  the  resumption  of 
hostilities*— In  the  conclusion  ofhis 
speech,  his  lordship  objected  to  the 
proposed  amendment  of  Mr*  Ben). 
'  '    Mr, 
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Mr.  Fox  in  explanation  said, 
thift  he  was  happy  to  have  the  no- 
ble lord's  concurrence  in  the  consti- 
tutional principle  he  had  advanced. 
IVhen  he  said  that  the  vote  of  this 
night  would  make  them  parties  to 
the  m^,  he  perhaps  might  have  ex- 
pressed himsdf  more  acciz^atel7y 
hy  saying  that  it  would  make 
them  parties  to  the  armament: 
and,  should  the  armament  produce 
a  war,  then  would  hot  the  house 
be»  indirectly  at  least,  parties  to  it  ^ 
It  was  notorious  that  armamenu 
were  preparing  in  the  pottf  of 
'France  and  Holland;  but  theif 
destination  was  not  positively 
known ;  yet  it  might  be  proper  to 
arm  in  consequence :  but  the  nouse 
was  not  merely  told  of  the  existence 
of  those  armaments;  they  were 
also  informed  th A  important  nego- 
tiations were  subsisting  bet^'een  the 
two  countries.  When,  therefore, 
the  discussion  was  cou^d  with  the 
armament,  the  house  was  made  a 
fxuty,  not  only  to  the  armament, 
i>ut  was  also  called  upon  to  sanc- 
tion the  importance  of  the  nego- 
tiation  with  which  ft  was  connected. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  explained,  and 
ssud,  that  if,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
•an  amuonent  en  the<part  of  a  rival 
power,  it  was  right  to  propose  a 
proportionate  armament  on  the  side 
•of  mis  country^  surely  such  a  mea- 
-sure  «f  precaution  must  be  doubly 
necessary  when  <he  armament  was 
connected  with  a  negotiation  which 
possibly  aright  terminate  in  a  rup- 
ture* 

Mr.  Cammg,  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  insisted  with 'Mr.  Fox  upon 
•die  ri^  of  the  house  to  further  in- 
fbmatioo*  He  did  not  mean  at 
Ab  instant-— that  was  matter  of  dis- 
cretion-—but  they  were  entitled  to  a 
vonise,  at  least,  of  information 
nereafter,  when  the  discussions 
#badl  ^ye  been  tmninaud,  and 


when  the  objects  of  them  could 
be  disclosed  without  danger.  He 
voted  for  10,000  seamen,  or  any 
other  number  that  ministers  pleased 
to  ask ;  not  only  to  enable  goverrf- 
ment  to  be  prepared  against  any 
sudden  invasion,  or  any  hostile  agn- 
gression  which  might  be  committed 
by  the  armaments  of  France  and 
Holland,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
against  the  rightt  and  interests  of 
this  country ;  but,  further,  to  en- 
able them  to  bring,  at  len^,  to  a 
point  all  the  discussions  which  were  • 
at  that  moment  pending  between 
tfiem  and  the  first  consul  of  France. 
He  inquired  not,  he  had  no  wish  to 
know,  on  what  subjects  those  ^Hs- 
cussions  turned;  in  the  coaifc&ee 
that,  wben  ijiey  surrendered  up  floi 
account  of  the  trust  which  tliey 
(the  house)  were  then  committing 
to  them,  they  would  show  ^at 
they  had  done  with  it,  and  satisfy 
the  house  that  they  had  employed 
it  to  the  best  advantage:  biit  he 
warned  tliem,  that,  if  the  contrary 
should  be  the  case  [here  Mr.  Can- 
ning gave  way  to  a  declamatory 
strain  at  some  length],  he  should 
then  accuse  ministers  of  having  dis« 
appointed  die  vote  of  tliat  ni?ht, 
and  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
them, — of  having  deceived  parlia- 
ment, and  betrayed  and  undone 
tlie  nation.  After  several  other 
members  liad  spoken,  Mr.  Canning 
advised  bis  honourable  friend  (Mr, 
Dent)  to  withdraw  liis  amend- 
ment ;  observing,  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  it.  It  might  endanger  th^t 
unanimity  which  wa^  so  very  de- 
sirable on  the  pa«sent  occasion*?-^ 
Mr  .Dent  acquiesced,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  house.  The  question 
•was  tlien  put  on  the  resolution,  and 
agreed  to,  nem,  c6a. 

On  the  10th  of  March  another 

message  was  received  by  the  house, 

which  stated^  **  that,  in  cousequ^oe 
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of  the  formidable  militaiy  prepa- 
rations carrying  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  I&Uand,  pending  the 
«liscussion  of  an  important  nego- 
tiation between  his  m^esty's  go- 
Temment  and  that  of  France,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  yet  be 
known^  his  majesty  acquainted  the 
Bouse,  that,  actuated  by  the  concern 
ht  alws^s  feela  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  his  subjects,  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  the 


powers  vested  in  him  by  act  of 
parliament  for  calling  out  and  em* 
bodying  foithwith  the  militia  of 
these  kingdoms^  or  such  part  there- 
of as  his  majesty  shall  think  proper 
for  the  defence  and  safety  of  hit 
kingdoms ;  not  doubting  that,  hit 
parliament  will"  approve  me  same*" 
On  the  occasion  of  this  message^ 
an  address  was  voted*  wetfu  cotu^  ia 
both  houses  of  parliament* 


CHAP.  VI. 


Negoiiaftion^DdHi^  tm  'that  SuJ^ect  in  the  Home  qf  Lordt^Jn  the  Home 

qf  Commons. 


ALL  attempts  at  negotiation 
having  proved  unfortu- 
2iately  fiuitless,  as  will  be  explain- 
ed in  a  succeeding  chapter,  when 
y^  come  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of 
France,  on  the  6th  of  May  lord 
Pelham  communicated  to  the 
house  of  peers,  that  the  French 
•ambassador  had  tlmt  day  sent  for 
.his  passports,  in  order,  as  soon  as  it 
vras  known  that  lord  Whitworth 
had  left  Paris  to  come  to  En- 
gland, that  he  might  leave  London 
with  his  suite,  and  depart  for  Pa- 
ris* His  lordship  said  lord  Whit- 
worth had  been  ordered  to  press 
the  bringing  the, negotiation  pend- 
ing between  the  two  countries  to  a 
conclusion ;  and  he  had  also  had 
instructions  sent  to  him,  that,  in 
case  he  could  not  succeed  in  at- 
taiying  that  object,  he  should  quit 
Paris  as  on  Tuesday.  Whether  he 
had  quitted  Paris,  and  was  on  his 
way  home,  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants  were  uninformed,  as  the 
messenger  had  not  then  arrived ; 
and  could  cmly  conjecture  from 


the  incident  he  had  mentioned  of 
the  French  ambassador's  having 
sent  for  his  passports  that  day^ 
His  lordship  concluded  by  mov- 
ing an  adjournment  to  Monday; 
which,  after  some  opposition,  was 
carried*  Accordingly,  lord  Pel- 
ham,  on  the  Moaday,rose  to  make  a 
communication  to  the  house,  such 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  admit.  His  lordship  said, 
since  Friday  a  change  of  circum* 
stances  had  induced  lord  Whit- 
worth to  delay  his  leaving  fhe  ca- 
pital of  France;  but  this  alte;ni- 
tion  had  not  been  attended  with 
any  other  change  furtheir  than  the 
necessary  delay  which  ^ose  from 
the  fact  itself;  and  he  entertained 
a  confident  expectation  that  he 
would  very  shortly  be  enabled  to 
come  forward  with  a  regular  comr 
municatlon  to  the^ouse« 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  May, 
his  lordship  brought  down  a  mesc 
sage  from  his  majesty,  iQ»porting 
that  his  majesty  thought  it  proper 
to  acquaint  the  house  of  peers  tiiat 
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1^  discussions  which  he  announced 
to  them  in  his  •message  of  the  8th 
of  March  last,  as  then  subsisting 
lietween  his  majesty  and  the 
Fi-ench  government,  had  been  ter- 
jniuated  ;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  had  obliged 
his  majesty  to  recall  his  ambas-^ 
sador  from  Paris;  that  the  am- 
bassador from  the  French  repub- 
lic had  left  London ;  and  that  his 
majesty  had  given  directions  for 
laying  before  the  house,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  copies  of 
such  papers  as  would  afford  the 
fullest  information  to  his  parlia. 
ment  at  this  important  juncture. 

On  taking  the  message  into  con- 
aderation  on  the  23d  of  May,  lord 
Pelham  rose  to  move  the  address, 
lie  observed :  From  a  perusal  of 
the  papers  on  the  table,  the  great, 
and  indeed  the  only  question  was, 
Whether  a  distinct  and  legitimate 
ground  of  war  liad  been  establish- 
ed? The  conclusion  which  those" 
documents,  in,  his  opinion,  left  on 
the  minds  of  all  unprejudiced  men 
must  be,  that  war  was,  by  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  French  government, 
rendered  inevitable.  His  Ico-dship 
declared  it  not  to  be  his  wish  or 
his  intention  to  go  minutely 
tlirough  the  papers,  because  he 
had  no  doubt  that  dieir  lordships 
had  given  them  a  very  attentive 
consideration,  and  had  ibrmed  die 
conclusion  which  a  careful  perusal 
was  calculated  to  induce.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  him  to  trace  the 
outline  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  two  governments  since  tl:e  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Proceeding  on  this  principle,  he 
jad verted  briefly  to  the  principal 
points  of  dispute  betwixt  the  two 
governments,  as  described  in  the 
documents  on  the  tabic. 

With    respect    to    Malta,    the 


conduct  pursued  on  the  part  of 
tiiis  country  was  such. as  must 
prove  die  sincerest  desire  of  peace. 
A  very  short  period  had  elapsed, 
before,  widi  a  view  of  facilitating 
the  evacuation  of  the  island,  an  ac- 
credited officer  was  .appointed  to 
arrange  the  mode  in  wliich  it  was 
to  take  place.  It  would  be  seen 
from   No-  1.  of   the   printed   pa- 

?ers,  that,  immediiitcly  on  lord 
lawkesbury's  receiving  a  note 
from  M.  Otto,  mentioning  that  the 
first  consul  had,  apjxDiiited  general 
Vial  to  be  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  order  and  island  of  Malta, 
lord  Hawkesbury,  in  return,  com- 
municated  ^No.  2.)  to  M,  Ottp 
that  his  majesty,  on  his  part,  had 
appointed  sir  Alexander  Ball,  who 
had  received  full  powers  and  in- 
structions to  concert  with  an  agent 
on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment the  means  of  executuig  die 
article  of  the  treaty  with  the  least 
possible  difficulty.  Previous  to 
the  evacuation,  the  election  of  a 
grand-master  was  an  object  of  im- 
portant consideration ;  and  to  this 
his  majesty  had  j^iven  every  possi- 
ble facility.  The  grand-mister 
dien  chosen  had  seen  reasons  for 
not  acceding  to  die  election,  and 
a  new  election  became  indispen- 
sable. Again,  his  majesty,  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  desire  of 
peace,  and  the  same  wisli  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  with  scmpulous  fide- 
lity, acceded  to  an  arrangement  for 
a  subsequent  election,  widi  the 
view  of  removing  every  obst.icle  to 
die  evacuation  of  the  island.  A 
body  of  Neapolitan  troops  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  admitted  ^ 
into  the  island  ;  and  to  their  ad-  ' 
mission  on  die  part  of  his  majesty 
not  the  smallest  obstacle  w;is  op- 
posed.    In  a. word,  without  going 
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into  any  minnteness  of  detail,  he 
would  content  himself  with  refer- 
ring their  lordships  to  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  paci- 
fic spirit,  which  had,  throughout' 
the  whole  of  the  stipulated  ar- 
lanf^ements  relatire  to  Malta,  been 
exhibited  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  about  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary that  the  rVench  government 
began  to  press,  in  a  very  peremp«. 
tory  manner,  tlie  evacuation  of 
Msdta ;  and  it  was  about  that  pe- 
riod that  ministers  thought  tlicm- 
aehres  bound  to  demand  some  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  of  the*  pre- 
tensions advanced,  and  the  views 
disclosed,  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. Circumstances  then  exist- 
ed which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
refer  back  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  first  consul  from 
the  period  when  the  treaty  was 
concluded.  In  the  course  of  this 
review,  the  plain,  the  irresistible 
inference  was,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government  had 
been  one  constant  series  of  acts  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries. — At  an  early  period 
'  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  repre- 
sentations were  made  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try, the  publications  reflecting,  on 
the  French  government  to  which 
this  freedom  gave  rise,  and  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  not  only 
the  press,  but  the  deliberative  as- 
seAiblies  of  the  country,  to  a  de- 
gree of  restraint  inconsistent  with 
3ie  genius  of  our  excellent  consti^ 
tution.  The  stay  of  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  certain 
bishops  particularly  named,  and  of 
a  number  of  emigrants  who  conti- 
nued to  wear  the  badges  of  extin- 
guished royalty,  was  made  the 
subject  of  complaint.    WIm  the 


answer  of  ministers  to  these  com- 
plaints was,  was  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  papers ;  and  he  en- 
tertained a  conndent  expectation 
that  it  was  of  a  nature  to  meet 
with  universal  support  and  appro- 
bation. 

Lord  Pelhara  was  convinced 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  remind 
their  lordships  of  the  various  other 
proofs  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  given  of  a  hostile  aiui 
dangerous  spirit.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary only  to  reftr  to  a  few  which 
were  most  prominent  and  worthy 
of  consideration.  At  the  period 
when  the  Erst  consul  began  to  be 
so  very  clamorous  abont  the  eva- 
cuation of  Malta,  it  would  liot  be 
forgotten  by  their  lordships  that  an 
official  document  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary nature  made  its  appear- 
ance in  France.  He  meant  to  al- 
lude to  the  report  of  colonel  Se- 
bastianiy  an  ag^it  dispatched  by 
the  first  consul  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  report  necessarily  ex- 
cited suspicion.  It  disclosed  views 
and  uniblded  projects  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  pecaliar  no- 
tice of  ministers.  In  every  page, 
one  most  important  lesson  was  to 
be  collected— that  the  views  of  the 
first  consul  relative  to  Egypt  had 
not  been  for  a  moment  abandoned- 
If  any  dowbt  remained,  diis  doubt 
must  have  been  completely  re- 
moved by  subsequent  circom* 
stances^  In  an  interview  with  our 
sunbassador,  the  first  consul  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  thxxyw 
the  slightest  veil  of  secrecy  over 
his  designs.  In  a  formal  confe- 
rence with  the  ambassador  of  an 
independent  power,  the  first  consul 
had  not  hentated  to  declare  tha^ 
Egypt  must  sootier  or  later  be  in 
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tlie  possesskm  of  France.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  candour  and 
feelings  <^  their  lordships,  whether 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand from  the  French  govem- 
Jhient  some  security  for  its  future 
views  relative  to  Egypt,  beyond 
what  the  treaty  of  Amiens  pro- 
vided? In  the  continued  possess 
sioil-  of  Malta  ministers  conceived 
this  security  might  be  foimd ;  and 
hence  originated  the  discussions 
jsrhich  this  cubject  had  created,  and 
the  importance  which  the  posses- 
sion ot  the  island  afterwards  as- 
sumed. Malta,  in  the  hands  of 
this  country,  could  only  be  viewed 
as  a  security.  It  could  afibrd  to 
France,  or  any  other  power,  no 
reasonable  ground  of  jealousy  or 
alarm.  No  other  place  was  Hable 
to  so  little  objection,  and  on  this 
ground  ministers  rested  their  claim 
to  its  possession. 

But,  independent  of  these  consi- 
derations, were  were  others  which 
justified  ministers  in  retaining  the 
island.  When  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens was  formed,  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulations  of  that  trea- 
ty, the  island  was  to  be  restored  to 
xhe  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
certain  revenues  were  understood 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  support, 
in  a  way  consistent  with  the  objects^ 
which  the  treaty  proposed  to  esta- 
blish. Without  this  support,  it  was 
Absurd  to  talk  of  that  independence 
ivfaich  the  treaty  professedly  gua- 
ranteed. But  their  lordships  could 
not  have  forgotten,  that,  in  Spain, 
the  x^venues  of  the  Spanish  com- 
inand  had  even  beei;i  confiscated. 
The  same  thing  had  taken  place  in 
Italy  and  in  Bavaria.  The  French 
govemnient,  so  fiau*  from  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  this  sequestration, 
had  appeared  to  have  encouraged 
it,  in  a  way  which  showed  a  very 
great  degree  of  disinclination  to  the 
fKectxtioQ  of  the   treaty.-    After 


pursuing  this  conduct,  it  was  \vith 
a  verx  bad  grace  that  the  first  con-  ■ 
sul  came  forward  to  insist  oh  the  pe- 
remptory execution  of  the  treaty.  As 
long  as  the  hope  of  peace  could,  with 
the -smallest  degree  of  reason,  be 
enteruined,  ministers  had  shown 
th^  utmost  reluctance  to  resort  to 
any  measures  which  might  hasten 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  When, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  had  become  such  as 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  con- 
sistently with  the  national  honour, 
dignity,  or  safety,  it  became  par- 
liament and  the  country  to  speak 
in  terms  of  suitable  indignation  of 
their  repeated  acts  of  insult  and 
aggression.  If  war  had  become 
inevitable,  it  ought  to  be  a  war  in 
which^the  national  spirit  should  be 
exerted  in  a  way  wiiich  would  de- 
monstrate to  a  proud  and  insolent 
foe,  that,  while  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  of  taking  oflFence,  they 
were  sensibly  alive  to  the  least  im- 
putation of  dishonour,  and  deter- 
mined on  punishing  insults  with  the 
most  exemplary  vengeance.  —  His 
lordship  concluded  by  moving  the 
address. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  rose, 
notwithstanding  the  able  and  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  noble  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  enter  upon  the  un- 
pleasing  task  of  repeating  the  vari- 
ous indignities  and  insults  which 
had  been  oflfered  to  this  nation  by 
the  French  government.  Among 
their  first  acquisitions  since  the 
peace  was  Lombardy,  which  they 
pleased  to  call  the  Italian  republic; 
then  followed  the  isle  of  Elba, 
Piedmont,  Parma,  and  lastly  Swit- 
zerland. Holland,'  which  was  one 
of  those  nations  whose  indepen- 
dence they  had  acknowledged  by 
their  treaties,  was  now  over-run  by 
French  troops;  and  as  to  this 
country,  if  it  could  submit  to  the 
insolence 
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insolence  and  unjust  pretensions  of 
France,  it  would  soon  be  in  as  de- 
graded and  humiliating-  a  situation 
as  any  of  those  small  nations  which 
were  now  obliged  to  bow  to  the 
mandates  of  a  French  nainister,  and 
obey  his  instructions.  As  to  our 
commerce,  which,  in  a  country  like 
this,  must  be  an  object  of  the  fu-st 
importance  to  the  nation,  and  an 
object  of  the  greatest  solicitude  to 
its  government,  the  French  govern- 
ment had,  in  a  time  of  peace,  acted 
with  the  most  inveterate  hostility. 
It  was  not  by  laying  on  any  pro- 
tecting duties,  or  any  fair  mode  of 
rivalry,  by  which  they  endeavour- 
ed lo  depreciate  our  manufactures! 
and  substitute  their  own  in  their 
stead.  No;  it  was  by  force  and 
injustice,  that  they  not  only  prohi- 
bited the  entrance  of  our  manu- 
factures into  their  country  ;  but  ex- 
cluded them  also  fk)m  every  coun- 
try which  was  under  their  influ- 
ence ;  or,  rather,  which  could  be 
terrified  by  tlie  consideration  of 
their  power,  joined  to  that  of  their 
rapacity  and  injustice.  Their  tri- 
biuials  had  confiscated  our  vessels 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences; 
they  had  refused,  in  every  instance, 
justice  to  all  British  claimants,  and 
they  were  pleased  to  call  this  con- 
duct die  conduct  of  a  nation  at 
peace.  The  illustrious  duke  then 
adverted  to  the  repoit  of  Sebas- 
tiani ;  after  which  he  proceeded-— 
this  country  had  also  been  told 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  or  with  the  op- 
pressions and  vexations  that  France 
might  pl<jase  to  exercise  on  other 
nations  and  that  all  our  rights  were 
derived  from  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
When  did  France  make  this  disco- 
very ?  or  when  did  Britain  forfeit 
the  rank  and  estimation  she  had 
hitherto  held  among  the  nations  ? 
But  the  French  government  were 
jQOt  content  with  ecdeavouving  to 


regulate  •at  their  own  £4cretimi«  or 
rather  at  their  own  caprice,  the 
afiairs  of  all  other  countries  |  they 
wished  much  to  be  allowed  to  in^ 
troduce  their  own  theories,  their 
impracticable  systems^  and  destruc- 
^ve  innovations,  into  the  constitu* 
tionandlaws  of  this  country.  Of  all 
the  institutions  of  our  country  which 
had  been  dear  to  our  ancestors  and 
ourselves,  there  was  none  tliat 
displeased  them  more  than  tliat 
which  had  been  always  considered 
the  pride  of  this  free  country — ihc 
libeity  of  the  prcn —  established  by 
the  constitution,  and  regulated  by 
the  laws.  This  was  more  pecult* 
arly  galling  to  a  government  whose 
roea^res  could  not  bear  the  light 
of  free  discussion.  His  royal  high** 
ness  ccmcluded  by  remimdrng  their 
lordships,  that)  if  this  war  should 
be  of  \uiy  long  continuanoe»  the  con^ 
sequences  of  defeat  would  be  the 
overthrowing  of  our  altars,  the  de- 
structton  of  our  nobilityt  the  de*^ 
gradation  of  the  country,  the  ex* 
tinction  of  the  national  honour,  and 
the  los6  of  that  character  which 
had  hidierto  made  the  people  of 
this  country  respected  amoM  the 
nations;  whereas»  if  we  £mid 
prosecute  it  with  that  vigour  with 
which  our  former  wars  nad  been 
conducted,  there  would  be  do 
doubt  of  tlie  same  success.  We 
should  convince  the  world  that  we 
had  no(t  degenerated  from  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  our  ancestors; 
and  we  should'  teach  France^  that 
there  is  still  in  Europe  a  powerful 
and  unconquered  natioii,  whicb» 
just  and  moderate  in  its  own  con- 
duct, would  not  bear  mjmtice  and 
insult  from  any  nation,  and  was  al- 
ways prepared  to  defend  its  own 
di^ty,  and  to  oppose  ui^ust  am* 
bition,  aggnmdisement*  and  eor 
croachment. 

Earl  Stanhope,  after  a  few  pr^ 
fatory  reiiuurki«  said  be  should  at« 
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tnnpt  to  state  what  the  Teal  difie* 
rer.ces  between  the  two  cowitries 
¥^ere;  and  in  hfs  description  of 
these  differences  he  should  take  as 
Tittle  as  possible  from  his  own  r^ 
collection*  and  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  printed  papers.  In  the 
103d  page  of  th%  correspondence, 
a  proposition  was  browglit  forward 
hj  ministers,  that  Malta  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  this  coun^ 
try  for  ten  years;  and  it  was  hard« 
If  necessary  for  him  to  remind 
ineir  lordsliips,  that,  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it 
y^s  to  be  given  up  by  this  country 
in  three  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion had  taken  place.  He  would 
not  take  on  himself  to  say  that  no 
drcumstances  might  have  taken 
place  which  rendered  the  non-exe^ 
cation  of  the  stipulation  highly 
proper  and  highly  exp^ient. 
Wlietlier  such  circumstances  did 
Opcur,  was  the  great  subject  for  ex- 
amination at  the  present  moment. 
Now^,  with  reference  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Malta,  it  was  of  'conse- 
quence  to  ascertain  whether  mini- 
sters had  always  represented  it  as 
the  grand  object  of  dispute  betwixt 
the  two  governments.  In  paper 
83  of  the  correspondence,  he 
found  that  the  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
ject relative  to  Malta  wotild,  ac- 
cording to  the  f^Jjresentation  of 
a  noble  secretary  of  state  (lord 
Hawkesbury),  remove  one  of  the 
most  materiai  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
isting betwixt  the  two  govern- 
ments. For  himself,  he  was  ready 
to  confess  that  there  was  an  object 
much  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
possession  of  Malta,  important  as 
he  considered  it:  this  was,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
One  single  iota  of  those  liberties 
and  that  constitution  he  would  on 
no  account  consent  to  relinquish; 


and  any  attack  on  tliem,  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  power,  he  would 
consider  as  a  ground  of  war  on 
which  no  possible  diversity  of  op!*- 
nion  could  prevail.  He  did  not 
think,  that,  in  the  principle  on 
which  the  retention  of  Malta  was 
required,  ministers  were  justified. 
Their  argument  was,  that  because, 
since  die  signature  of  tlie  definitive 
treaty,  France  had  received  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  power,  there- 
fore England  was  required  to  hold 
Malta  by  way  of  additional  secu- 
rity. Tp  such  a  principle,  as  this 
he  never  cojuld  give  his  approba^ 
tion.  He  would  put  a  case  to  the 
candour  of  their  lordships  from 
which  some  idea  might  be  formed 
of  the  principle  which  ministers  set 
up  in  defence  of  the  retention  of 
Malta.  Supposing  that  Cuba  had» 
during  the  intermediate  period, 
been  ceded  to  this  country  by 
Spam,  or  Sicily  by  the  king  of 
Naples  ;  what  would  any  of  their 
lordships  think  if  Bonaparte,  had 
come  to  this  country  with  a  de- 
mand for  additional  security  in 
consequence  of  this  cession  ?  Was 
there  a  single  individual  having 
a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his 
bosom,  who  would  not  liave  in- 
dignantly spumed  at  such  a  requi- 
sition ?  But,  admitting  the  princi- 
ple, ministers  could  have  no 'ob- 
jection to  his  contending  that  it 
ought  to  be  equally  true  in  point  <Tf 
fact.  Widi  this  understanding  he 
should  contend,  that,  instead  of 
the  power  of  France  being  aug- 
mented since  the  peace,  it  had  been 
materially  decrc:ised.  In  Europe, 
it  mio^ht  indeed  be  said  th.it  it  had 
been  increased  ^  but  this  was  a  ne- 
cessary  consequence  of  antecedent 
events.  After  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rengo and  K[oheniinden,  all  the 
subordinate  states  of  Europe  were 
virtually  under  her  control ;    atui 
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any  formal  cession  was  inereL7  a 
nominal,  not  a  real  accession,  of 
power*  But  he  begged  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  what  was  the  de- 
crease of  infhience  an(L  power 
which  the  French  government  had 
sustained  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Did  their  .lordships  bear 
in  mind,  that^  since  the  signature 
of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  impor* 
tant  colony  of  St.  Domingo*-a  co* 
lony  in  point  of  real  value  and  im- 

?ortance  superior  to  all  the  other 
rench  p9ssessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies*—had  been  lost  to  France  ?  In 
stating  the  debtor  and  creditor 
side  of  the  ^account,  this  was  a  cir- 
cumstance deserving  of  peculiar 
attention.  When  France  made 
peace  she  had  St.  Domingo ;  now 
she  had  lost  it.  But  how  had  she  lost 
it  i  He  woyld  tell  their  lordships  : 
Previous  to  the  first  consuPs  send- 
ing troops  to  that  island,  there 
were  a  set  of  persons  at  Paris 
Icnown  by  tlie  appellation  of  jivus 
des  Noirs,  Tnese  persons,  with 
tlie  most  philanthropic  views,  had 
established  such  a  system  of  good- 
will towards  the  blocks,  that,  if  it 
had  been  pursued,  would  at  any 
time  have  commanded  500,000 
lighting  men  in  the  West  Indies. 
Now,  with  such  an  army  in  point 
of  numbers,  headed  and  directed 
by  French  general  officers,  what 
might  not  be  expected  in  that  cli- 
mate !  Had  that  system  been  pur- 
sued, Jamaica  and  die  whole-  of 
our  islands  must  have  fallen  be» 
neath  the  irresistible  power '  of 
France.  -  That  such  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  would  ap- 
pear from  evidence  given  at  their 
lordships'  bar  during  the  discus** 
sions  on  the  slave  trade.  A  no- 
ble, admiral,  and  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  onr  navy  (admiral  Af- 
fieck),  had  deposed  at  the  bar  of 
that  house,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 


was  imposable  to  prevent  the  tiv 

fress  of  negroes  into  the  islands^  - 
owever  vigilantly  blockaded.  '  In 
this  he  was  also  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  other  naVal  men  of 
gr^t  authority.  Here  then  was  a 
sttoce  of  power  at  that  time  within 
the  rea£h,_if  nol^n  the  actual  pos- 
session of  France.  This  not  only 
extended  to  us,  it  also  reached 
Spain.  France,  through  the  same 
means,  might  have  possessed  her- 
self of  Cuba,  Potto  Rico,  Mexico^ 
and  Peru.  The  existence  of  our 
whole  West  -  India  ^lossessions 
might  have  been  exposied  to  the 
most  imminent  peril ;  but  now  all 
this  danger  had  entbf^ly  cfisappear- 
ed.  By  the  unwise  conduct  c«  the 
first  consul — ^for  whatever  was  con- 
trary to  the  rights  of  man  he  must 
always  consider  unwise — z  sy^ere 
of  extermination  had  been  pursued, 
by  which  the  indignation  of  the 
blacks  had  been  exasperated  '  to 
madness,  and  France  was  deprived 
of  one  of  the  richest  and  the  fair- 
est colonies  of  the  world. 

But  ministers,  after  all  this,  still 
reverted  to  the  views  of  Bonaparte 
respecting  Egypt.  Putting  this 
question  fairly  and  candioLy,  he 
wished  to  ask  their  lordships,  whe- 
ther it  was  meant  to  be  insinuated, 
that  the  predilection  of  Bonaparte 
for  E^ypt  was*any  thins;  novel? 
Was  it  not  well  enough  ascer- 
tained, that  the  possession  of  it  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  objects  ? 
Did  he  not,  for  the^  accomplish^ 
ment  of  this  object,  sacrifice  one  of 
the  bravest  armies  that  ever  fo^ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  a  favourite 
general  ?  Because  the  first  consul 
had,  at  one  time,  expressed  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  he  did  not  think 
that  this  was  a  s\^cient  ground 
for  the  retention  of  Malta,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  by  ministers 
proposed 
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{tfopose4  to  be  retained.  He  de-. 
sired  their  lorddiips  to  reflect  on 
this  circumstance — tliat  a  favoura- 
ble change  might  be  introduced 
into  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
the  first  consuL  He  had  not  shovn 
himself  to  be  glided  by  any  sjstj^ 
matic  or  invariable  principles.  It 
.  was  impossible,  from  what  he  had 
done  to^ay,  to  calcidate  what  he 
should  do  to  -  morrow.  This 
might,  with  some  persons,  be  a 
ground  of  censure  r  but  he  Uked 
Uie  first  consul  the  better  for  this 
disposition* 

There  appeared  to  him,  his  lord- 
ship argued,  something  laughable 
uii  the  whole  arrangements  relative 
to  the  retention  of  Malu.  The 
ultimatum  of  ministers  was,  that 
Malta  should  remain  in  our  posses- 
sion for  ten  years.  He  should  wish 
to  be  informed,  whether  any  im- 
portant national  advantage  could 
result  from  this  arrangement? 
After  the  ten  jexts  were  expired, 
were  the  ambitious  views  of  Bona- 
parte so  be  moderated  ?  Was  he 
to  divest  himself  of  all  the  quali- 
ties which  were  now  the  objects  of 
anxiety  and  alarm?  He  certainly 
entertained  no  sort  of  doubt  of  thp 
views  of  the  French  sovemment 
respecting  Egypt ;  ana  he  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  de- 
ny, that,  with  a  view  to  the  security 
of  our  eastern  dominions,  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt  by  France  was 
certainly  an  event  most  earnestly 
to  be  deplored.  He  diiFered,  how- 
ever, from  ministers  on  this  point. 
In  the  most  decided  manner.  He 
differed  from  them  on  the  simple 
principle,  that  Malta  ought  to  be 
kept  in  perpetuity  by  this  country. 
But  how  had  ministers  conducted 
the  discussion  i  Their  conduct,  as 
he  had  before  hinted,  was  ridicu- 
lous in  the  highest  degree.  It  ap- 
peared in  page  110  ox  the  Corre- 


spondence, in  a  disMCch  dated  as 
near  to  the  present  day  as  tlie  12th 
of  May,  chat  at  the  time  when  lord 
Whitworth  was  preparing  to  set 
out  from  Paris,  M.  Talleyrand 
brought  forward  a  proposition* 
holdmg  out  a  prospect  of  allowing 
us  to  retain  Malta  in  perpetuity 
for  a  valuable  consideration.  The 
answer  to  tliis  proposition  was  of 
a  very  simple  description.  Lord 
Whitworth  solicited  foi;;  his  pass- 
ports, and  left  Paris  without  any 
expUmation.  This  he  could  not 
help  thinking  contrary  to  all  the 
wisest  maxims  of  policy.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  indeed,  to  violate 
the  plainest  principles  of  common 
sense.  In  judging  of  this  que- 
stion, he  thought  that  he  could  not 
have  a  better  criterion  of  judge- 
ment than  by  putting  himself  in 
the  supposed  situation  of  an  arbi- 
trator. Acting  in  this  capacity,  if 
he  were  called  on  to  decide  upon 
the  diflFerences  of  two  individuals, 
he  should  begin  by  ascertaining 
what  were  the  particular  objects  to 
which  they  respectively  laid  claim. 
If  he  found  diat  the  claims  of  both 
referred  to  the  same  object,  his  arbi- 
tration might  then  appear  fruitless. 
If  however  their  wislics  were  direct- 
ed to  different  and  unconnected  ob- 
ject{f,  the  task  of  arbitration  would 
become  easy.  He  should,  in  this, 
case,  ask  the  paKies,  what  they 
respectively  wanted?  He  should 
make  an  equitable  adjustment, 
and  leave  them  to  settle  the  diffe* 
rence. 

But  ministers  did  not  rest  their 
case  with  Malta.  They  had  a 
long  string  of  complaints  against 
the  Frenda  government,  reject- 
ing the  curtailment  of  die  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  dismissal  of  emi- 
grants, and  the  seditious  publica- 
tions oif  bishops.  The  insolence  of 
Bonaparte,  in  requiring  these  con- 
cessions 
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cessions  to  his  haughty  demands, 
had  been  nia.ic  a  suhject  of  very 
general  complaint.  He  was  ready 
to  declare,  that,  after  having  per- 
used the  papers  with  the  utmost 
possible  attention,  he  saw  no  proof 
of  his  insolence  in  the  correspon- 
dence  betwixt  the  two  govern- 
ments. If  the  French  govern- 
ment really  required  that  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  should  he  cur- 

I  tailed,  that  the  freedom  of  dis- 
(Jussion  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  limited,  then  he 
declared  that  ministers  ought  to 
have  insisted  on  an  immediate  and 
distinct  explanation.  If  the  an- 
swer of  the  French  government 
was  not  satisfactory,  wliat  was  to 
be  the  conduct  pursued  by  mini- 
sters ?  They  ought  to  have  recall- 
ed our  minister  that  day,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  our  cannon 
ought  to  have  roared,  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  national 
honour.  He  scarcely  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  declare  his 
attachment  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  but  while  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  its  liberty,  he  was  not  to 
stand  up  for  its  licentiousness.  He 
wve  the  noble  lord  who  opened 
Sie  discussion  credit  for  tlie  can- 
dour and  fairness  with  which  he 
had -spoken  on  the  subject.  The 
noble  lord  allowed  that  he  had 
seen  some  late  publications  of  the 
most  mischievous  tendency.  This 
he  could  say  from  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  some  of  these  publications 
were,  indeed,  of  a  nature  which 
eould  not  be  justified  on  any 
principle  of  regard  to  the  rights 
of  inaependent  states.    It  was  of 

^  great  importance  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  as  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised, should  be  clearly  and  ac- 
<?urately  defined.  The  criterion  to 
judge  of  what  was  false,  scanda- 
lous,   and  scurrSotuSj  was,    what 
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would  be  tolerated  with  respect  t0 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  ?  What 
could  not  be  applied  to  their  con- 
duct, it  was  unrair  and  criminal 
to  apply  to.  the  conduct  of  the 
first  magistrates  of  olher  powers. 
On  this  point  he  thought  the  first 
consul  of  France  had  a  right  to 
complain ;  because  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  any  specific  case  of  in- 
solence on  tlie  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was  established. 
The  plain  objection  against  mini- 
sters was  this ;  that  they  did  not 
make  a  specific  remonstrance.  They 
suffered  past  injuries  to  pass  over 
unnoticed.  They  continued  to  ne- 
gotiate about  Malta :  and  they  bad 
no  principle  then  to  hold  up  those 
as  real  ground  of  war. 

There  was  one  pobt  more  oa 
which  he  Wished  to  remark.     In 
age  56  lord  Whitworth  said  to 
lord  Hawkesbury — *  1  found  him 
to-day  entirely  disposed    to  give 
me  anotlier  opinioA,  and  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  first  consul,  far 
from  wishing  to  carry  matters  to 
extremity,    was   desirous    to    dis- 
cuss fairly,  and  without  passion,  a 
point  which  he  admitted  was  of 
importance  to  both  countries.    He 
repeatedly  assured  me,  that,  much 
as  the  first  consul  had  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Egypt  at  heart,  he  would, 
sacrifice  his  ovm.  feelings    to  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  and  hence- 
forth seek  to  augment  his  gjlory  by 
improving  and   consolidating  die 
internal  situation  of  the  country^ 
rather  than  by  adding  to  its  pos- 
sessions.'     Fair  words  these,  my 
lords,  said  his  lord^ip.    He  would 
not  be  induced  to  give  up  Malta 
for  them ;    but  when  it  was   of- 
fered to  jrive  us  that  island  in  per- 
petuity ror  a  consideration,    atid 
such  dispositions  being  professed* 
was  it  not  worth  endeavouring  to 
find  out  what  would  suit    him  } 

Upon 
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tlpoQ  ihk  point,  said  he»  let  i» 
lodk  a  little  to  the  Secret  wishes  of 
the  consoL.  He  seemed  to  object 
more  to  French  publications  xhaca 
Engliflh.  Now  the  meaos  of  dr^ 
colaiiofit  for  the  former  Vrere  more 
cafvrement  at  Jersey  and  Goiem^ 
sej.  He  (die  consul)  said  aIso->*- 
**  Send  away  the  bishopif,  a^ 
jsach  fellows.'^  (A  laugh,)  He 
did  not  wish  to  eet  quit  c^  mj 
]etid9  the  bishops,  ne  assured  their 
lordsh^s.  Heonlynsedtheconsttl's 
own  words.  These  bemg  the  first 
consul's  objects,  let  us  see,  said  he, 
if  we  cannot  give  them  to  him. 
Jeisey  and  Guernsey  were  strong, 
for  th«  poTj^ose  of  annoying  him ; 
but  of  little  use  to  us.  Why  not, 
my  lordst  said  he»  give  these  up  } 
Was  tt  not  better,  than  that  two 
nations  should  destroy  one  ano» . 
ther  ^  Let  us  consider,  .continued 
4iis  lordship-^-^e  hare  500  mil- 
lions of  debt.  Let  us  consider  the 
necessary  increase  of  burdens  in 
case  ef  war.  The  people  were 
abeady  debarred  of  many  com* 
fi»ts  and  some  necessaries.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
income  tax,  and  other  burdens. 
The  rich  would  not  feel  them  hea- 
vily ;  but  the  poor  and  middling 
tanks  would.  .  He  wished  to  avoid 
the  sttfierings  of  the  people,  if  it 
could  be  done  witho^t  sacrificing 
our  national  honour,  or  compro- 
mising our  national  interest.  He 
did  -^ink,  that  not  looking  into 
the  consideration  alluded  to  by 
the  \first  consul,  indicated  theab* 
Jence  of  all  desire  in  his  majestv's 
miiiisters  to  accommodate*  In  nis 
opinion,  if  the  first  consul  did  in- 
deed wish  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  tlw  kingdom,  and  to 
aher  its  laws  and  constitution^  the 
words  made  use  of  in  the  address 
proposed  were  too  weak }  but  con- 
cehrii^,  as  be  did,  ciiat  that  im* 
1£0^. 


pittatidh  wal  fcundod  on  A  ioi§^ 
take,  he  could  not. vote  for  that 
part  of  th^  address. .    '  . .  . 

The  duke  of  Clarenoe^  after  a 
few  ptelimiQary  observat^DUs,.  ad- 
verted to  the  rqp^rt  of  -  colonel  £le» 
basttani. '  It.  was  not  to  SgTpt 
alone  that  da*  missbn  .o^  o^iontl 
Sebastkni  wa&.  diluted;  it  dT- 
ttnded  to  the  r^ublic  of  th^  Ste- 
ven IslandSf  the^  indepehdencei^f 
which  ^as  stipuBdited  .for  *in.^3ie 
treaty  o£  peace.'  Here  the  satred 
name  of  refigion  was  called  ia» 
to  answer  the^  purposi^  ^f.  >the 
French  goorexnment,  and  die  £rtt 
Consul  was  'graciously  pleaised  to 
take  under  his  protectio]!!  the 
thurch  of  this  independent  n^mb- 
lic^'  After  the  perusal  of  the  offi- 
dal  document  alluded  to,  if  it 
were  possible  to  entertain  o-  don^t 
of  the  views  of  France  upon  E* 
gypt^  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  Bonaparte,  and 
lord  Whitworth.  In  tnis^  oonv^r-j 
sation,  the  Brst  consul  by  no' means 
disguised  his  sentiments^-  about 
£|^pt ;  and  declared  that  he 
might  have  taken  it,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  send  25,000  nien  there, 
instead  of  sending  them  '•  to  St, 
Domingo.  Was  this  a  proof  o£  a 
disposition  to  peace,  or  was  i^  an 
inducement  to  the  British  miUKster 
to  give  up  that  possession  whlcli, 
wa^  so  well  calculated  to  operate 
as  a  check  upon  his  designs  against 
Egypt?  With  regard  to  tlie  ah- 
nezation  of  a  gteat  part  of  Itaiy 
to  the'  Ffftnch  republic,  aiid  tfce 
attack  and  subjugation  of  Switt^- 
land,  these  were  subjects  strongly 
calculated  to  etcite  Uie  app»«hen- 
sions  and  the  Jealousy  of  Europe ; 
but  these  the  first  consulof  France 
treated  as  mere  bagatelles,  H^ 
seemed  to  consider  that  the$e  vio- 
lations of  the  ri^ht$  of  nadons  and 
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of  the  faith  of  treaties  by  htm 
.were  to  go  uimoticed  and  impu« 
nished,  aad  that  this  country  had 
Ha  Hgbt  to  scop  him  m  bis  career. 
Onat  Britain^  in  the  mean  tnne, 
•took  the  most  effectual  steps  for 
^rrying  the  treaty  of  Amiens  into 
.  cttcocion.    But  it  might  be  urged 
tiiat  Great  Britain  had  txit  evacu- 
ated Malta.      Upon  this  subject 
hts  royal  highness  obsenred,  that 
'  aikhougb  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
.  tt  was*  stipnlAted  that  Malta  should 
be   evacuated    by    his    majesty's 
.forces^  yet  the  terms  and  condi- 
rtions  sipoft  which  that  evacuation 
^was  to  take  pkce  were  also  di« 
stincliy  stated  in  that  treaty.  These 
terms    were  not   complied   with. 
The  other  powers  of  Europe  had 
.not  consented    to  undertake    the 
puurantee  of  the  independence  of 
mat    island;    and    consequently 
Great  Britain  was  guilty  of  no  in- 
.  iraction  of  the  treaty  by  not  eva- 
.  «uat]fig  Malta  s   on  the  contrary, 
she  was  acting  both  according  to 
its  letter  and  spirits    As  a  still  fur- 
ther proof  of  her  good  faith,  she 
had  repeatedly  and  earnestly  re- 
quired the  guarantee  of  those  pow- 
.  ers,  whose  guarantee  alone  could 
.  have  secunS  the  independenee  of 
Malta.   Upon  the  subject  of  Malta, 
in  the  negotiation,  various  proposi- 
tions were   made  —  some,  that  it 
should  be  retained  in  perpetuity, 
and  some  that  it  sliould  be  retained 
for  a  term  of  years :  but  what  was 
the  proposal  of  the  government  of 
France  at  last  upon   this  point? 
Why>  that  we  might  retain  Malta 
for  a  cevtain   number  of  years^ 
-  provided  the  French  were  allowed 
to  occupy  Otranto  ^md  Tarentum* 
two  important  positions  belonging 
to  our  ally  the  king  of  Naples. 
Whetlier  this  country  could,  con- 
sistently with  its  honour  atid  good 
laith^  have  agreed  to  swch  a  pro* 


position,  he  would  not  msoItrfteSr 
lordships    v«dth  discussing*  '   Hi^ 
royal  highhess  then  made  a  feW 
general  observations  respecdng  the 
miportance  of  Malta,    which   he 
considered  in  'some  degtee  as  the 
salvation  of   Europe.    He  after- 
wards adverted  to  St.  Domingo* 
A  noble  earl  (Stanhope)  had  con* 
tended  that  France  was  conside- 
rably weakened  by  the  loss  of  that 
island.     But  it  was  to  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  that  it  was  to  be  attri- 
buted that  France  was  presented 
from  havinff  possession  m  St.  Do- 
mingo and  JLouisiana.    It  was  his 
majesty's  message  to  his  parlia- 
ment that  prevented  France  from 
havmg  Louisiana.     It  was  Gfeax 
Britain  that  said  to  France — '*Yoa 
shall  not  seize  the  colonies  of  Hol- 
land and  Spain ;    you   shall  not 
have  their  West-India  islands ;  yoi 
shall-  have  nothing  but  what  Greac . 
Britain  pleases  in  the  east  or  in  the 
west,  unless  you  conduct  yourself 
in  a  very  different  manner."     h 
waflj  however,  far  from  his  wisht 
if  it  were  in  our  power,  that  we 
should  destroy  France.    He  did 
not  wish  that  this  country,  what- 
ever her  power  or  successes,  should 
be  insolent  or  oppressive;,  but  he 
wished  to   show  France  that  wtv 
could  resist  her  aggressions,  diat 
we  could  chastise  her  insolence.—- 
He  concluded  by  givkig  his  asses¥C 
to  the  motion.^ 

Lord  Mulgrave  foUowedP.^-*-The 
noble  lord  who  had  spoken  last 
but  one  had  delivered  a  speech 
which  he  should  find  the  gi-eaiest 
difiiculty  m  answering,  because  a» 
greater  display  of  French  fedmg 
and  French  partiality  he  never  Te<» 
membered  to  have  heardr  It  wa% 
with  the  moit  profound  astbxush* 
ment  that  he  had  heard  the  noble 
lord  talk  of  giving  up  the  ishinds 
of  Jersey  imd  Guen»sey — tboie 
.  islsuMb 
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inlands  which  bad  been,  so  long 
united  to  and  were  so  sincerely  at- 
tached to  iCrreat  Britain,  tHic  ad- 
vantage of  which  we  had  so  often 
^  experienced  in  war,  the  benefit  of 
wliich  we  had  so  constantly  expe- 
rienced in  time  of  peaces  those 
islands  which,  made  9,  vigorous  de* 
fence  on  former  occasions  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  whose 
exemplary  rejection  of  every  prin-^ 
ciple  of  Jacobinism  ought  to  en- 
dear them  for  ever  to  every  En- 
glishmanv  Having  read  the  nego- 
tiation with  close  attention,  as  he 
was  sure  each  of  them  had,  he 
would  ask  whether,  the  state  of 
uBfairs,  the  circumstances,  being 
maturely  weighed,  it  ought  not 
^o  be  a  matter  of  exultation  that 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  no  longer 
existed)  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  wished  i^or  peace,  and  de- 
.precated  wl^  as  the  greatest  of  cala^ 
mities;  but  he  had  considered  the 
10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens as  incapable  of  ezecutioti  in 
its  real  sense  and  spirit ;  but  as  it 
had  been  signed,  and  as  the  ho- 
nour of  his  majesty  and  the  coun- 
try was  committed,  it  ought  to 
be  adhered  to.  Yes,  ftiy  lords, 
said  he,  tftaties  should  be' sacred. 
But  if  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties departed  from  it,  then  the 
other  was  no  longer  bound.  Now, 
how  had  the  French  government 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  .tne  lOth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ?  Why, 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1802, 
Piedmont  Mms  annexed  to  France* 
\Vas  this  a  bagatelle  f  Pied- 
mont was  a  country  of  greater 
importance  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed. Its  resources  were  great 
for  its  extent,  and  its  productions 
abttndant*  We  knew  that  iu 
princes,  supported  by^the  ardour 
of  the  people,  served  as  a  coun- 


terpoise against  Austria  in  former 
wars;  ana  should  we  admit  as  a 
mere  hagatelk^  that  the  resources 
of  a  country  capable  of  being 
dangerous,  in  the  hands  of  France^ 
against  Germany,  and  con3equently 
against  Europe,  at  present  should 
be.  so  employed — should  we  consi- 
der this  as  a  bagatelle  .^r-"  Ces  sont 
tes  ba^ateUes.**  Was  not  this  .a 
reason  Why  this  country  shoijld  de- 
inand  explanation,  and  .additional 
security,  in  consequence  of  thg  an^ 
nexation  of  this  vditable  tern* 
tory  I  The  ".Helyeti^  republic  was 
to  have  been  independent ;  it  Va& 
to  have  the  power  of  legislating 
for  itself:  but  sQfi  it  recuicfed  to 
the  vassalage^  of  France,  trodden 
upon  by  her  armies,  and  obliged 
to  accept  a  constitution  I  What 
Was  the  state  6f  Holland  ?  Corii* 
pell^d  to  feed  and  pay  the  armiei 
of  its  great  alljr  arid  protector,  it 
groaned  ynder  the^v.eight  of  its 
Savery.  What  were  We  to  underi 
stand  by  slavery?  If  a  country 
could  not  act  in  conformity  to  its 
own  wishes.  If  it  could  not  legis- 
late for  itself,  if  it  were  obligea  to 
Sive  up>  when  called  upon,  every 
,iing  It  possessed,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  to  an  ambiti- 
ous and  ppwerfui  neighbour*— 
what  Was  tnis  but  slavery  ?  And 
such  was  the  condition  of  Hol- 
land, or,  as  it  was  nick-named, 
the  Batavian  republic.  He  did 
therefore  call  upon  their  lordships 
to  say  whether  the  aggregate  at 
least  of  the  ambitious  and  domi- 
neering acts  of  the  French  gjo- 
vemttient,  in  Europe,  and  its 
views  respecting  Asia  and  India, 
should  not  be  well  weighed ;  and 
before  he  would  commence  on  this 
occasion,  he  should  weigh  the  con- 
clusion very  deliberately.  But 
the  conclusion  was  most  clear  and 
decisive;  and  his  majesty^s  tnini- 
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sters  had  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  many  incitements  -to 
Jrritati(jn  and  hostilky  they  had 
received^  stfU  they  preferred  the 
bkssings  of  peace,  consistently 
with  tne  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  to  every  other  conside- 
ration ^  and  did  ingeniously  pro- 
fess ^  mtention  to  execute  the 
treaty  of  Afliieris-  Bat  in  the 
purview  of  thi^  treaty,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Malta  was  Co  he  gua- 
nuxteed ;  a  grand  tnaster  t^as  to 
t/5  appointe<f*-hy  ivhojft  ?  By  the 
langueSf/  and  confirmed  by  the 
^Opc.  View  this  iubjectr  hi  its 
proper  point  of  view.  The  grand 
ma3t^  was  to  he  confirmed  in  his 
situation  by  the  pope.  The  guju 
ranter  of  the  pope,  my  lor<fe, 
said  ^e,  in  past  ages,  might  have 
been  siiAcient  security,  when  h6 
could  say  to  one  power — ^You 
shall  submit  to  my  mandate,  or  I 
^11  excommunicate  yon,  and  ab- 
lolve  all  your  subjects  from  their 
ilkgfaace  i  but  what  was  the 
jbWer  of  the  pope  at  present  ? 
Was  he  not  the  vassal  of  the 
.French  republic  ?  was  he  not  the 
mstrument  of  its  ambition  ?  was 
Jbe  not  all  things  to  all  ftien  when 
the  consul  commanded  ?  But  there 
Vas  something  extraordinary  fn  the 
biscorv  of  the  langues  of  Malta.* 
He  snould  instance  one,  in.  order 
to  show  the  insecurity  of  any  treaqr 
that  might  be  subject* to  its  ratifi- 
cation, as  far  as  the  articles  re- 
Eing  it  may  be  extended.  **  A 
d  master  had  o£rended  the 
^  ties :  in  conseqiiencfe,  as  they 
thought  they  had  a  rfeht  to  do, 
they  suspended  htm.  lie  Appeal- 
ed to  the  pope,  who  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain ;  the  grand  master  ap- 
pointed by  the  langues  continued  m 
nisoAce  until  death.*^^  This  was 
aAhiKorical  and  unequivocal  pro&f 


of  the  hostilitfes  of  the  Iniigit*  of 
Malta.  It  vrxks  evident,  under  xtitf 
circumstances  of  the  present  case,r 
that  the  pope  coirld  not  be  a  suffix 
ctent  guarantee  for  the  indepen* 
dence  of  Malta.  Without  power, 
without  territory,  without  evea 
spiritual  influence,  what  security 
could  be  afforded  by  him  to  the 
British  empire  ? 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  co^ 
loncl  Scbastiani,  hrs  lordship  re- 
Anarked,  conformably  to  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  the  independence  of 
the  Ionian  islands  was  secured  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire confirmed.  How  did  these 
things  accord  with  the  m'isston  of 
Sebastiani?  Under  these. ctrcum-' 
stances,  said  he,  allow  me  to  ask^ 
whether  we  are  declaring  war 
against  France,  or  France  against 
us  ?  Were  there  not  grounds  at 
feast  of  apprehension  ?  And  why 
should  Great  Biitam  for  sm  iitstant^ 
hesitate  to  biing^  the  pomt  to  as* 
issue  ?  But  consider  tkie  subjen  al 
little  ftrrthen  Itt  trnnrng  over  thgr 
t)ages  of  the  negotTatibn,  he  found 
a  note  from  M-  Otto,  requesting  tc 
send  away  from  this  country  xbm 
princes,  the  bishops,  ^aad  other 
emigrants,  wh6  had  sacrificed 
Ihcir  comforts,  their  property, 
their  connexions,  and,  in  fine,  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  to  their 
honour  and  prmcijples.  The  go- 
vernment of  this  country  was  call- 
ed upon  to  banish  them,  to  refuse 
them  the  tights  of  hospitality,  and 
eject  them  from  us  as  outcasts  df 
society,  doomed  to  encounter  the 
horrors  of  degradatton,  porerty^ 
and  perhaps  persecutitn*  But, 
my  lords,  said  be,  what  la»guage 
1^  this  ?  Was  it  not  peaking  to 
the  government  of  this  country  as 
to  the  king  of  Naples  ?  Was  it  n6t, 
commanding  us  m  a  xtianncr  lb 
succumb  to  xkc  yoke;,  aad  bear  t^ 
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iron  fod  >  Then  we  may  expect 
to  be  under  the  prcvconsulsite  of 
Arthur  O'Connor, — **  shorn,  and 
to  tlie  quick**  indeed.  He  <Jon- 
cluded  by  saying,  he  hoped  to  be 
excused,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  for  indulging  a  little  in  En- 
gHsh  feeling  and  English  senti- 
ments, arising  from  a  wish  to  prfr- 
serve  our  constltation,  our  liberty, 
and  rights. 

Lord  Melville  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  considered  the 
retention  of  M^^lt^  for  ever  to  be 
a  most  esseEtial  object,  and  one 
%rfiich,  in  the  relative  circum- 
stances of  France  and  this  coun- 
try, we  were  fully  entitled' to  pro- 
secute by  war.  In  voting  for  the 
address,  we  therefore  voted  our 
concurrence  in  the- war,  of  which 
that  was  tlie  principal  object.  The 
attainment  of  it  would  be  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  all  the 
«tates  of  the  Levant ;  and  under 
our  protection  alone,  Malta  could 
be  rendered  independent  and 
happy. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  ob- 
served; with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  peace  or  war,  there  could  not 
be  mudi  difference  of  opinion; 
akhongh  it  must  be  wished  that 
the  door  of  negotiation  might  be 
left  open,  and  me  dreadful  evils  of 
virar  averted,  if  possible.  If  Mal^ 
conid  have  been  obtained  for  us 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  he 
should  hav*-  preferred  that  mode 
of  securing  it,  far  beyond  a  recur- 
rence to  hostilities.  When  he  re- 
ferred to  a  valuable  consideration, 
howtv^Tf  he  beTCed  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  nwing  to  surrender 
what  the  noble  earl  (lord  Stan- 
hope) below  him  had  proposed, 
the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey in  ezdian^  for  Mglta.  To 
deliver  those  i&ads  into  the  hands 
cf  the  French  npoUic  would  be 


an  act  of  the  greatest  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
the  ^eatest  impolicy.     If  he  were 
to  judge  from  the  papers  on  the 
table,  the  duke  said,  he  did  not 
see  that  war  was  of  necessity  to  be 
,  resorted  to.    Magnified  a^^the  va* 
rious  grievances  suted  in  the  king'^ 
declaration  were,  and  seriously  as 
they  were  insisted  upon,  they  ^ 
vanished   when  the  uiUmattan  of 
ministers  was  read.    Not  one  of 
them  was  therein  noticed  ;  but  the 
whole  objects  contended  for  in  the 
negotiation  were  abandoned,  and 
the  controversy  .was  brought  to 
the  single  point,    whether  Great 
Britain  should  obtain  the  cession 
of  tlie  isLind  of  Lampedosai   aa 
island  he  had  never  before  heard 
of;  nor  did  he  at  that  moment 
know  whether  it  was  approaimate 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  Barbary, 
or  of  Egypt.     Equally  i^;norant 
was  he  of  what   description  the 
island  was — ^whether  a  barren  r6ck» 
or  a  fertile  spot ;  whether  it  pos* 
sessed  rivers  or  springs,  good  na* 
val  or  military  positions,  or  whe- 
ther  there  was  any  ground  fitted 
for   fortifications.     U   really    ap- 
peared to  him,  from  the  papers, 
that  the  island  of  Lampedosa  was 
>the  sole  ground  of  the  war  i  and 
surely  it  was  too  ridiculous  an  ob» 
ject  for  a  grave  and  serious  as* 
sembly  to  act  upon,  when  the  con?» 
sequent  waste  of  blood  and  treau» 
sure  was  taken  into  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  impor- 
tance attached  to  Malta,  the  king's 
servants  had  agreed  to  give  it  up, 
after  a  few  years'  jpossession,  for 
the  paltry  island  of  I^arapedosau 
For  his  part,  he  did  not  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  he  could  aot  bat  ex* 
press  a  hope  that  some  measures 
bf  arrangement  would  be-  taken 
with  the  government  of  France; 
L  3  althougk 
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although  he  would  not  deny 
that,  if  no  solid  means  of  se- 
curity could  be  obtained,  and  we 
^rcre  compelled  to  go  to  war,  it 
would  -be  indispensaoly  necessary 
to  prosecute  that  war  with  the 
utmost  energy',  vigour,  and  deci* 
•ion. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said, 
the  different  points  in  dispute  re- 
<iuired  a  most  minute  considera- 
tion, to  enable  the  house  to  come 
to  a  final  decision.  He  should 
not,  for  his  part,  take  them  upon 
rumour,  but  reason  upon  facts. 
All  thatv  had  been  said  of  Hol- 
land, of  its  distresses  and  suffer- 
ings, and  of  its  intimate  connex- 
ion with  Great  Britain,  as  to  com- 
mon interest,  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated  and  twibted,  to  serve 
particular  .  ends,  as  the  views  of 
men  and  the  state  of  public  affairs 
varied.  There  was  nothing,  at  all 
events,  of  such  necessity  as  to  press 
this  country  into  hostilities  on  ac- 
count of  Holland.  With  respect 
to  Switzerland,  notwithstanding  its 
boasted  independence,  it  was  un- 
deniable that  it  belonged  in  fact 
to  other  powers,  and  not  to  us,  to 
interfere  for  its  deliverance.  Au* 
stria  had  clearly  a  more  intimate 
connexion  with  Switzerland  than 
vre  could  possibly  have,  and  a 
more  powerful  cause  to  interpose 
than  we ;  yet  she  was  dear  to 
those  complaints  in  which  also  her 
own  interests  were  allowed  by 
every  one  tcT  be  most  materially 
implicated.  In  addition  to  these 
subjects  of  complaint  against 
France,  it  was  stated,  that  she 
had  acted  in  the  most  wanton  and 
arbitrary  manner  with  regard  to 
the  seizure  of  Farma  and  Pla^ 
centiai;  He  did  not,  he  could  not 
find  an  apoloc^y  for  an  act  so 
yerj  tyrannical;  but  he  would 
ask,  was  there  no  other  power  in- 


terested in  the  repression  of  that 
despotism  but  Great  Britain  / 
were  we,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
volunteer  our  resources  and  exer- 
tions, when  those  more  immedi* 
ately  interested  did  not  think  pro* 
per  to  interfere?  Why  did  not 
Russia  think  proper  to  interfere, 
who  openly  avowed  the  deep  con- 
cern she  felt  in  the  preservation  of 
these  countries  ?  His  lord^tp  did 
not  think'  the  mission  of  colonel 
Sebastiani  could  justify  us  in  ap- 
pealing to  ^rms;  since  the  go- 
vernments  of  all  countries,  and 
particularly  that  df  France,  were 
m  the  habit  of  sending  'persons 
abroad  in  order  to  collect  infbr- 
matioti,  sometimes  of  a  commer- 
cial and  sometimes  of  a  military 
nature;  which  information  thus 
collected  was  carefully  arranged 
and  preserved.  But  it  was  main- 
tained, as  another*  cause  of  war, 
that  the  first  consul  had  views 
upon  Egypt.  His  lord^p  had 
no  doubt  that  he  had,  and  he  be« 
lieyed  any  one  in  his  sitnatioii 
would  be  actuated  by  Just  the 
same  views.  He  was  fxr  from 
supporting  the  whole  of  that  per? 
son'$  character..  No  honest  man 
he  believed  could  approve  of  his 
conduct :  yet,  it  was  not  because 
the  first  consul  had  developed 
views  of  ambitionf  that  we  on^ht 
to  conclude  that  he  intended  tq 
go  to  war  with  us. 

After  a  few  words  ctmctnmg 
Malta,  Tdiich  he  consideved  of 
less  importance  tiban  haul  been  tt? 
tributed  to  it»  tlie  noble  xnarquis 
concluded  by  expressing  his  roost 
fervent  hopes  that  some  means 
might  be  devised  fbr  keeping  the 
door  Open  to  nQgotiatton>  and  fbr 
aiToiding  the  dangers  and  calami* 
ties  of  vicv.  Let  us  jprofit»  said 
he,  by  the  examole  ot  the  Ame» 
rican  waTj  and  take  cm  that  our 
discretion 
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docredon   and  prudence   be  not 
sacrificed  to  false  glory. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  trussed 
that  the  house  would  not  think 
with  a  noble  lord  who  had  pre- 
ceded lum  in  the  debate,  that, we 
should  go  to  war  for  Malta,  be^ 
cause  it  was  for  our  interest  to  re« 
tain  possession  of  that  island.  In 
his  grace's  opinion,  if  the  10th 
articKe  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
could  have  been  put  under  the 
^fuarantee  of  the  powers  men- 
^ned  in  it,  particularly  Russia* 
n:e  diould  have  had  as  much  secu- 
rity for  the  peafe  as  the  circum« 
stances  of  Europe  would  permit. 
The  address  did  not  entirelv  meet 
lus  ideas.  He  wished  that  it 
should  state,  that  the  house  would 
sce^th  satisfaction  his  majesty 
avail  himself  of  any  opening,  ei« 
tber  by  negotiation  or  mediation, 
calculated  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
wart 

^ord  Melville  said,  in  explana^ 
tion,  that  the  noble  duke  had  not 
given  a  correct  repres^tatton  of 
one  part  of  the  ^hort  speech  which 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  address  to 
their  lordships*  He  had  not  stated 
tbat  this  country  was  to  go  to  war 
hficajose  it  was  our  interest  to  keep 
Malt^  His  proposition  was  merely  . 
tbi«*-diat  the  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  relatjive  to  Malta  be« 
ing  incapable  of  execution,  aU 
though  not  from  any  fault  of  ourSf 
but* nam  the  force  of  circunL* 
stances,  it  con^uently  led  to  an 
surangemej^t  cpmpWtdy  new.  He 
dcsir&d  not  to  have  it  sent  put  to 
the  country,  that  he  sliould  wish 
to  violau  the  treaty  because  it 
was  for  our  interest  to  do  so,  but 
(hat  the  treaty,  as  far  as  it  respect- 
^d  Malta,  had  been  so  materially 
liltered  as  to  render  the  execution 
^f  it  impossible. 


Lord  King  said  a  fe^  words  ^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  the  object 
pf  which  was  to  leave,  out  the 
greatest  part  of  the  address,  and 
to  substitute  some  new  paragraphs^ 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  house  would  see  with  satisfac- 
tion that  his  majesty  would  listen 
to  any  further  offer  of  amicable 
settlement,  consistent  with  the  ho* 
nour  and  interests  of  the  country. 

Lord  Ellenborpugh,  in  answer  - 
to  the  question  where  were  the 
causes  that  justified  our  going  to 
war,  observed,  it  was  not  a  war 
merely  for  Lampedosa,  as  a  noble 
duke  (  Richmond )  had  said,  though, 
as  the  noble  duke  might  have 
looked  to  that  object  as  a  fruitful 
subject  of  future  foctificattont  ho 
ought  not  to  have  held  it  so  de» 
spicable.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  the  war  was  just : 
for,  unless  that  was  sound,  all  the 
restwas  hollow.  But  he  conttoded 
that  for  Malta  alone,  independent 
of  other  circumstances,  we  had  x 
just  ground  of  war.  The  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  eould  not  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  order 
was  degraded  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  revenues ;  the  guarantees 
w«re  withheld,  so  that  it  could  not 
beexecuted.  By  every  principle,both 
of  tlie  law  of  nations  and  of  com- 
mon law,  it  was  necessary  to  exe« 
cute  the  contract  as  nearly^  as  pos* 
sible  in  the  spirit  and  sense,  if  not  in 
the  form  intended.  •  But  it  was  no* 
cessary  too  that  tiroeand  conferex&ce 
should  be  employed  to  that  end* 
Upon  taking  up  the  treaty  on  the 

f  round  of  its  being  impracticable, 
ranee  could"  not,  with  justice, 
demaiid  the  evacuation  of  Malta, 
since  nothing  had  continued  in  the  • 
same  state  as  when  the  former 
arrangement  was  concluded*  But 
Li  fiittoo 
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siftce  it  hzA  Been  sbavn^  that  Malta 
was  of  ihe  utmost  importaxice  to 
tte  preservation  of  dxe  interests  of 
this  cormtryt  coluld  it  be  expected 
that  Malta.  sLcmU  be  giyen  up  after 
Seb^tiani'a  report  fumisbed  us 
with  si^ch  decisive  information  of 
the  intentions  of  die  first  consul  ? 
Besides,  the  aggrandisement  of 
Fraxice  since  the  peace  entitled  us 
to  new  securities  ahd  cpinpensa^ 
tion.  -  By  the  law  of  nature  and 
natioos)  even  an  a^grandisenoent 
by  sacccssicn  or  otherwise  might 
have  been  ground  for  lealousy  and 
suspicion  i  but  when  that  s^gran- 
diseixieiit  had  been  obtabea  by 
vipIoDice  and  iuustice/  it  could 
no  lon^etbe  doubted  that  we  were 
eiAitkd  to  make  new  demands* 
He  di^od  that  the  proposal  of 
acecptimg  Lampedosa  in  sove* 
reigntyi  and  Msuta  fer  ten  years, 
was  one  that  was  to  be  rated  by 
the  mere  value  of  those  objects. 
Tba  dbject  gained  would  have 
been  aecixrity  &2t  the  danger  which 
the  aaribitiou  of  France  threatened 
would  be  guarded  against  for  ten 
years;-  that  Europe  would  have 
ofatainfd  a  breatfaing«ttme ;  that 
means  might,  in  that  periody  have 
h^eaa  devised  for  fire^  securities. 

Hi$  lordship  concluded  by  say- 
ingv  to  the  energies  of  the  pec^le 
parliament  he  trusted  would  sup* 
ply  wisdom,  counsel,  and  una- 
tiimous  resolution  to  widistand 
the  common  enemy,  ^thout  be. 
ing  inflttonoed  by  any  low  consi^ 
derations  of  party. 

Earl  Motm  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  picture  which  some 
noble  lords  had  drawn  of  all  the 
calamities  attendaii;t  on  a  state  of 
war.  It  was  like  the  pestilential 
blast  of  the  desert,  whicfr  withered 
all  before  it.  :  After  noticing  the 
amendment  proposed  by  a  noble 


lord,  which  he  hoped  wocdS  not 
be  pressed,  as  it  would  violate 
that  unanimity  which  was  of  thd 
last  consequence  to  ^  fstte  of  the  ' 
country,  he  adverted  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  a  noble  and  learned 
judge  had  treated  the  complaints 
of  the  French  government,,  vnth 
respect  to  the  pubdications  in  this 
country,  many  of  which;  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  vrare  certainly  of- 
fensive. Among  these,  however, 
he  did  not  mean  to  dwell  so  much 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  £|nelish  « 
newspapers,  as  up^n  those  wnich 
app^ed  in  French  newspapctv  < 
published  tn  London,  paiticnlaiiy 
the  C0urier  de  L(mdre$^  a  paper 
understood  to  be,  in  a.  gteat  de- 
gree, under  the  peculiar  patronage 
of  his  majesty *s  ministers*  If  so* 
the  French  government  had  very- 
just  reason  to  complain.  It  was  . 
reviled  in  the  grossest  terms  of 
abuse,  in  this  publications  and 
why,  he  vTOuld  ask,  should  a  pa- 
per, which  could  not  be  employed 
for  any  purpose  of  amusing  oc 
informing  the  people  of  this 
country,  be  au£gered  to  pursue  that 
system  of  conduct  vmidi  must 
operate  to  disturb  the  amity  sub« 
sisting  between  the  two  govern- 
ments,<<^^-inore  particularly  when 
gevemment  had  power,  under  the 
alien  act,  to  send  the  editor  out 
of  the  country,  if  it  chose  io  dis« 
counjienance  such  proceedings  ?-*- 
Their  dectining  to  do  so,  vtras  not 
less  a  justification  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  French  ^govem- 
ment  upon  this  subject,  than  a. 
ground  of  suspicion  to  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
muesty's  ministers* 

These  observations  he  thought 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  learned  judge  on 
tlie  niiiusterial  bench* 
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fits  lordship  could  liot  accede  to 
the  proportion  of  a  noble  viscount, 
that  Malta  alone  would  have  been 
a  rational  ground  of  war.  The 
objects  for  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, were  o£  a  wider  and  more 
important  nature.  Our  jealousy 
and  alarm  were  excited  by  that 
incorrigible  spirit  of  encroachment 
and  ambition,  which  «ot  only  the 
first  consul,  but  in  fact  all  the  per- 
sons sconnected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  had  for  some  time 
manifested;  and  even  if  Malta  were 
actually  in  ottr  hands  in  perpetuity, 
we  should  not  sit  down  contented 
until  some  further  security  should 
be  obtained:  of  tliis  the  nation 
ought  to  be  aware.  The  fact  was, 
that,  from  the  present  state  of  this 
country,  there  was  no  option; 
either  the  attempt  to  reduce  that 
power  must  be  made,  or  the  nation 
must  fall  down  to  the  most  abject 
and  degradmg  submission.  The 
main  object  of  the  war,  if  it  be 
either  popular  or  politic^  must  be 
to  restram  the  arrogance^ — ^to  re- 
<luce  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  government ;  and  until  that 
object  be.  attained,  ilie  war  ^ould 
not  be  abandoned— until  France 
should  not  be  capable  of  endanger- 
ing our  existence,  whatever  might 
be  the  dispositionof  her  government 
^to  injure  us.  The  material  point 
was  to  diminish  the  continental  pow- 
er of  France,  where,  he<:ontended, 
slie  was  vulnerable :  for,  whatever 
noble  lords  might  say  of  her  ex- 
tern he  would  beg  me  house  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  strange 
flombination  of  particles  which 
formed  that  extent,  and  it  would 
cease  to  be  thought  an  object  of  such 
ttrrific  magnitude.  It  was,  in  fapt, 
quite  competent  to  Great  Britain, 
with  the  resources,  population,  and 
spirit  she  possessed,  to  bring  this 
orergrown  authority  within  rea- 


sonable bounds;  but  it  must  be 
done  by  vigorous  efforts^by  a 
short  and  decisive  war.  His  lord- 
ship repeatedly  urged  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  render  the  war 
of  short  duration ;  and  this  was  not 
possible,  unless  the  mind$  and  re* 
sources  of  the  people  were  vf^o-' 
rously  and  judiciously  exerted.  Me 
concluded  by  observing  tliat,  if  the 
country  were  to  be  engaged  in  war, 
it  ought  to  receive  a  confident  as* 
surance  that  it  did  not  go  into  it 
merely  for  colonial  purposes,  f<# 
petty  contests,  but  lor  great  na- 
tional interests.  Such  ou?ht  to  bQ 
the  general  feeling ;  and  me  house 
should  bear  in  mind  this  important 
fact — that,  If  the  present  war  were 
misconducted,  o^e  consolation  only 
would  remain,  that  we  should 
never  have  another  war  to  con* 
duct. 

Earl  Spencer  considered  this 
country  a.s  having  not  only  a  just 
but  an  iadtspensable  cause  of  war 
against  France  j  he  should,  there- 
fore, give  his  most  hearty  support 
to  the  address,  rather  than  to  the 
amendment,  which,  by  prolonging 
a  temporising  system,  would  lead 
to  no  possible  advantage,  but  ra-. 
ther  exhaust  the  means  of  our  se-- 
curity,  and  allow  the  French  g(y^ 
vemraent  time  to  gain  new  advaiK 
tages. 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  stated,  that 
the  French  complained  of  a  jnbli- 
cation  called  "  L*Ambigue,  *  of 
which  tliere  were  but  three  nuni* 
hers  published.  The  first  nnmber 
had  nothing  offensive  in  it ;  the  se- 
cond, very  little ;  the  tliird  thef 
complained  of — and  the  paper  was 
noticed,  and  instantly  stopped  by 
legal  prosecution.  But  France  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  legal  course, 
and  observed,  that  the  author  was 
subject  to  the  alien  law,  and  thefe- 
fore  they  expected  that  he  should 
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be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  im- 
mediately, to  oblige  the  govcm- 
ipent  of  France.  Did  they  know 
80  little  of  the  constitution  of  ^En- 
gland,  and  the  cotu-se  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  lavrs,  as  not  to 
^ow  that  none  of  its  ministers 
made  use  of  the  power  they  had, 
<zccptuponinformation  given  them 
'  fbr  the  puq^ose  of  putting  the  law 
in  motion ;  and  that,  when  a  law 
iKras  made  for  one  purpose,  it  was 
never  in  England  applied  to  an* 
^er  ?  The  remainder  of  the  noble 
wl*s  speech  was  decidedly 'in  fa«* 
Vour  oi  war. 

Lord  Grenville;  after  descanting 
fer  some  time  on  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  war,  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  it  was  stated  in  his  ma- 
jesty's declaration,  that  the  French 
government  had  actually  proposed 
to  other  governments  the  partition 
of  the  Turkish  territories,  and  her 
share  would,  no  doubt,  compre- 
bend  Egypt.  Without  taking  Sc- 
bastlani's  report  at  all  into  account, 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the 
'declaration  were  quite  suiRcient  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  the  first 
consul  meditated  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  Under  all  those 
circumstances,  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  peace  or  war  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  he 
would  suggest  to  the  noble  lord  who 
proposed  tlie  amendment,  that  as 
temporising  had  already  produced 
no  other  effect  than  to  torture  tlie 
people  of  this  country  by  suspense, 
and  embolden  the  pretensions  of  the 
first  consul,  it  would  hardly  be  ad- 
visable to  make  any  other  experi- 
ments in  that  way.  In  pursuance 
of  that  system,  his  majesty's  ipir 
ntster$  had  given  up  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Martinique;  and 
if  still  more  were  to  be  given  up, 
the  country  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced, notwitbstandlfig,  that  pro. 


tecdon  was  not  to  be  obtained  hj 
such  means,  against  any  project 
that  France  might  have  in  contem- 
plation against  our  Indian  empire,, 
or  elsewho^.  Being  convinced 
that  war  alone  was  the  remedy  left 
for  the  country,  he  would  strongly 
exhort  to  every  possible  exertion. 

Lord  Clifton  (earl  Damley)  rc» 
marked  that  lord  Hawkesbury,  in 
his  last  dispatch  to  lord  Whitwortb^ 
complained  that  "  until  the  very 
moment  when  his  excellency  was 
libout  to  leave  Paris»  the  French 
government  avoided  making  any 
distinct  proposition  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  the 
two  countries^"  ic.  Could  aay 
thing  prove  more  strongly,  than 
this  avowal  of  the  secretary  of  ^tate 
himiself,  that  nothing  had  been 
gained  by  procrastination  and  de- 
lay? and  that  the  French  tovem^ 
m^nt  never  believed,  tUl  we  last 
moment,  that  ours  was  really  in 
earnest  i  He  cohclu^cd  by  votin^^ 
fpr  the  address. 

After  lord  Gwydir  had  spoken 
a  few  words  recommendatory  of 
unanimity,  the  question  wa^  put, 
and  there  appeared. 
Contents  142 — ^Non-contents  10* 

Adjourned. 

The  debate  in  the  commons  oq 
the  subject  of  the  negotiation  was 
opened  by  lord  Ha^^esbury,  and 
was  continued  to  even  ^^er 
length  than  in  the  lords.  Our  lU 
mits  will  not  4II0W  «*  to  enter  into 
any  furtlier  derail ;  nQr>  indeed,  it 
it  necessary  for  tl^e  proper  under- 
standing of  the  grounds  of  the 
war.  We  content  ourselves  with^ 
tjie  mention  of  one  circumstance 
only,  which  was  omitted  in  the  dis<^ 
cussion  in  the  upper  ^ouse,  but  t<k 
which  we  have  alluaed  in  another 
place.  This  was  stated  by  Mr, 
Pitt,  axid  furnishes  a  strop,?  addi^ 
tional  argument,  if  ^j  nuch  were 
W5umn|^v 
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ivantfTig,  to  prove  the  deter- 
mined and  unremitting  hostility  of 
France  to  this  country.  The  cir- 
jcumstance  alluded  to  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the 
French  gx)vemment  had  made  a 
formal  proposition  to  send  persons, 
in  the  capacity  of  commercial 
agents,  who  had  never  been  found 
necessary,  even  when  a  commer- 
/cial  treaty  subsisted,  at  a  time  when 
not  only  there  was  no  sucji  treaty, 
Jbut  when,  as  appeared  from  the 
papers  on  the  table,  the  commer. 
.cial   intercourse  of  his.  majesty's 

'  subjects  with  France  was  suffering 
/every  degree  of  violence  and  op- 
pression. This  proposition  had  na- 
turally and  wisely  been  refused.* 
The  French  government  then  pror 
ceeded  clandestinely  to  send  these 
agents  in  the  train  of  their  ambas- 
sador ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  they 
afterwards  addressed  to  Idiem  in- 

-structions,  under  the  official  cha^ 
jracter  in  which  they  had  recfeived 
(admittance:  and  the  object  of  these 
instructions  was,  to  direct  them  to 
take  measures,  in  time  of  ^>eace, 
for  ascertaining  the  soundings  of 
ports,  and  for  obtaining  miutary 
information  of  districts — ^acts  for 
jwrhichthey  would  havpbeen  hanged 
as  spies  in  time  of  war.  Under 
;iuch  circumstances,  he  could  not 
but  lament  to  find,  that  his  ma- 
iesty's   ministers    had    contented 


themselves  with  merely  s^piying^  to 
the  French  government  Xo  with^ 
draw  those  persons,  and  had  not 
at  once  advised  his  majesty,  by  his. 
own  authority,  to  /  order  them  to 
depart  the  kingdom  within  twenty- 
four  hour5,y  reserving  it  to  hi^ 
srff  afterwards    to   require  from 

.  France  the  reparadon  due  for  so 
eross  an  insult.  This  pretension^ 
he  said,  in  respect  of  the  commer* 
cial  agents,  manifested  an  avowed 
determination  to  intt-oduce,  inde* 
fiance  of  our  formal  refusal,  au* 
thorised  emissaries  into  our  arsenalf 
and  ports,  in  order  to  prepaid,  m 
time  of  peace,  the  most  efl^ctnd 
means  for  our  annoyance  and  dsr 

'  struction  in  time  of  war.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  to  insist  oa 
our  surrendering  before-hand  the 
right  and  the  means  of  national  de* 
fence ;  and  if  the  former  claim  (of 
restraint  upon  the  press)  had  straqk 
at  the  liberty,  this  stracK  as  directly 
at  the  actual  safety  of  the  country. 
It  was  time,  he  ()elieved  and  hoped* 
that  the  commercial  agents  had  at 
length  been  withdrawn,  upon  the 
representatbn  of  his  majesty's  mU 
nisters,  though  it  did  not  appear  ' 
diat  any  disavowal  had  b€en  olv 
tained  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  had  been  sent*  On  the  qtte^ 
stion  being  called  for^  there  ap- 
peared 

For  the  address  398— Agsuast  it 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Dtfence  of  the  Kingdom. -^Militia  embodied. — Message  from  the  King.^^ 
I>ebate  on  tfie  Message  in  tiie  Jlouse  of  Lords* — Army  qf  Reserve^'^hill 
for  additional  Military  Force. 


THE  first  object  with  ministersi 
in  the  existing  pircun)stance^ 


pf  the  nation,  was  to  prepare  for 

the  4^fef;6e  of  tl^  qpuntry;  and  the 

''       first 
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first  xneasizre  that  naturally  sag* 
gested  itself  was  the  calling  out  of 
the  militil.  For  this  purpose  the 
•ecrctary  at  war  rose,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  to  make  a  motion  of 
Vfhich  he  had  given  notice.  The 
object  of  the  bill  he  was  now  t6 
move  for  was,  he  said,  to  complete 
the  quota  of  the  counties,  and  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  the  supple* 
fnentary  militia.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  disguise  irom  the 
house,  that  there  were  considera- 
ble deficiencies  in  several  counties  5 
and  in  order  to  remedy  these  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  facilitate 
and  improve  the  general  defence  of 
the  country,  were  the  pnncipal  ob- 
jects of  this  bill.  The  first  provi- 
sion of  it  was,  that  as  soon  as  it 
passed,  the  lieutenants  and  deputy- 
lieutenants  should  be  empowered  to 
make  up  all  vacancies.  As  the, 
law  then  stood,  tliey  could  not  fill 
them  up  under  three  montlis  $  and 
sill  vacancies  occasioned  by  deser- 
tion/Were  by  this  bill  to  be  filled 
tip  in  one-  month.  The  second 
provision  was,  that  the  magistrates 
should  proceed  to  fill  up  vacancies* 
Formerly,  the  penalty  was  onlv 
30/.  annually;  but  by  this  bill 
tlie  commandants  were  empowered 
to  certify  to  the  magistrates  the 
vacancies  which  happened  quarterly 
instead  of  annually;  so  that  the 
penalty,  instead  of  10/.,.  would 
now  be  40/,  The  next  provision 
was  against  men  enrolling  them- 
selves first  in  one  regiment,  and 
Afterwards  enrolling  in  other  regi- 
ments, till  they  had,  as  they  termed 
it,  gone  the  grand  tour.  When  his 
majesty  should  issue  his  proclama- 
tion for  the  roili(ia-men  to  appear 
at  their  T^me^ts,  they  shoiud  be 
obliged  to  be  there  on  a  given  <lay, 
or  should  be  considered  as  desert- 
ers, Thene  were,  he  said,  other 
provisions,  soch  as  for  facilitating 


the  raising  of  die  supplementary  mi- 
litia ;  the  penalties  to  be  increased 
from  10/.  to  20/. ;  and  that  daring 
the  present  hostilities  with  France, 
if  there  should  be  occasion  for  his 
majesty  to  call  out  the  militia,  he 
should  not  be  tibliged  to  summon 
parliament.  Militia-men  were'  in 
future,  also,  to  take  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed to  privates  in  the  regular 
forces,  as  to  their  age,  families^ 
parishes,  &c. ;  and  seamen  found 
to  have  entered  into  the  militia 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  navy, 
and  be  re-placed  by  substitutes  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  He  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill 
for  more  speedily  completing  the 
militia,  and  for  facilitating  the 
raising  of  the  supplementary  militia. 

Colonel  Porter  asked,  whether 
any  rei^ulation  was  to  be  adopted 
respecting  the  mode  of  finding  sub- 
stitutes by  societies,  &c.  ?  rne  se- 
cretary at  war  observed,  that  it 
was  very  difiicult  to  adopt  any  Ic* 
gislative  measure  cm  that  subject. 
There -were,  however,  some  other 
provisions  in  the  bill,  which  he  had 
omittid  to  state.  It  was  intended 
to  empower  the  deputy-lieutenants 
to  examine  on  oath  persons  offer- 
ing  themselves  as  substitutes,  as  to 
their  place  of  residence,  the  num- 
ber of  their  children,  whether  they 
had,  served  in  the  army  or  navy, 
and  other  points.  Leave  was  final- 
ly given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

A  message  was  receivexl  by  the 
house  on  the  25th,  stating  that  his 
majesty  had  judged  it  necessary  to 
adopt,  without  the  smallest  dcJay, 
all  possible  means  in  his  power, 
which  might  contribute  to  dereat  the 
acknowledged  designs  of  die  ene- 
my, &c. ;  and  that  his  majesty  had 
thought  proper  to  cause«the  si^p- 
plementary  militia  to  be  embodied, 
in  order  to  be  called  out  as  occasion 
might  require.    The  secretary  at 

war 
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war  moTed  the  address ;  which  was 
(Ordered  accordingly. 
.  Themeasure  whicli  weharepst 
ftow  mentioned  not  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  deface  of  the 
kingdom,  a  message  was  presented 
from  his  majesty^  on  thie  18th  of 
June,    to  the  following  effect  >— 

^  That  his  majesty  thought  it  pro- 
per to  acquaint  the  honse^  that  for 
the  more  effectual  defence  of  the 
ttnited  kingdom  against  the  avowed 
designs  ot  the  enemy ^  and  for  the^ 
purpose  of  providing  such  means 
as  might  be  best  calculated  for  a  vi- 
fforous  prosecution  of  the  war* 
fits  majesty  deenoed  it  important, 
that  a  large  additional  force  should 
be  forthwith  raised  and  asseihbkd. 
His^iajesCy  recommended  this  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament, and  relied  with  confi- 
dence on  thdr  zeal  and  public  spi- 
rit, that  they  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  upon  this  occasion 
should  appear  to  them  to  be 
most  effectual,  and  for  carrying  the 
same  into  execution  with  the  lea^ 
possible  delay.  On  taking  this 
message  into  consideration  on  the 
20th  of  Juae,  lord  Hobart  rose,  and 
said,  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  situatioil  he  held, 
to  throw  out  a  general  outline  of 
the  intentions  of  government,  with 
respect  to  the  object  of  the  address, 
and  the  pledge  he  meant  it  should 
contain.  He  was  sure,  all  their 
lordships  must  feel  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  placing  this  coun- 
try in  such  a  situation,  as  not  only 
to  render  it  secure  from  the  attack 
of  the  enemy*  but  also  to  render 
sach  an  attenipt  so  little  likely  to 
succeed,^  as  to  ^^ter  tKe  enemy 
finam  carryin?  those  designs  into 
execution,    wnich  it  was   evident 

-they  had  m  contemplation.  With 
respect  to  the  planitsdf,  their  lord- 
ships woul4  UAdorstand  tha;  what 
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he  had  to  propose   was  hothing 
more  than  an  outline. 

His  lordships-observed^  that  a 
large  and  considerable  force  was 
necessary  to  be  collected  in  this 
country,  for  resisting  the  enemy  ) 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
that,  on  the  part  q£  the  military^ 
every  exertion  had  been  made,  and 
was  makmg,  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  regular  army  by  every  pos* 
sible  means;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  those  exertions  could  not  have 
the  effect  of  producing  that  force 
we  wbhed  to  have  stationed  in  the 
country.  To  produce  such  a  force 
by  ordinary  means,  would  be  so 
difficult,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  suggest 
extraordinary  means ;  atid  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  necessity  re- 
quired those  mQans  should  be  of  a 
compulsory  nature.  He  was  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
so  great  a  number  of  men  as  was 
required,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Upen 
that  subject  he  had  only  to  say, 
that  although  the  measure  he 
should  propose,  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  have  the  effect  of 
pressing  upon  the  indnstry  of  the 
country,  yet  it  was  triHing  com- 
pared with  the  danger  of  exposing 
the  country  to  the  consequence* 
which  would  result  from  not  hav- 
ing recourse  to  it.  In  the  last  war 
there  were  ,  raised '  for  the  militia 
114,886  men,  including  Scotland. 
The  itumbcr  of  men  now  raised 
for  the  established  and  supplemen- 
tary militia  amounted  to  72,963 
men  J  to  which  it  was  j^roposed  by 
the  present  plan  to  add  40,000  for 
Great  Britain.  This  would  make 
the  whole  force,  for  this  country, 
amount  to  112,963  men,  being 
1,423  less  than  during  the  last 
war.  With  respect  to  tne  njieasure 
itself,  it  was-  the  intention  of  his 
majesty's 
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tnaiesty's  ministers^  that  the  army 
to  be  raised  should  consist  of  4O9OOO 
men  for  Great  Britain  and  tlie 
islands  of  die  Channel  (Gnemsey 
and  Jersey  ),and  IO9OOO  for  Ireland: 
the  service  of  the  troops  to  be  re- 
ciprocaU  those  raised  in  England  to 
serve  in  Ireland*  and  those  raised  in 
Ireland  to  serve  in  England.  Upon 
die  subject  of  findin?  officers  for 
these  corps^  he  wouki  state  what 
Iras  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ministers.  It  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  persons  who 
kad  held  army  rank,  and  had 
served  either  in  the  fencibJe  corps 
or.  in  the  East-India'  company's  ser* 
vice»  By  this,  there  would  be  at 
once  adopted  an  effectual  means 
of  finding  officers.  From  what  he 
iad  sard,  their  lordships  would  un- 
derstand, that  it  was  intended  the 
men  should  be  raised. on  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  militia,  by  ballot,  and 
that  they  riiould  be  taken  out  of 
the  ceundes  and  districts,  with  the 
•ddition  of  such  volunteers  as 
thought  proper  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices»  and  be  enrolled  for  Great 
Britain*  Ireland,  and  the  islands  in 
the  Channel.  The  aee  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  raised,  to  »e  from  18  to 
45*  Their  lordships  would  per- 
ceive, thatthere  was  nothinj^  in  any 
act  of  parliament  under  which  men 
were  raised  for  tlie  milftia,  to  pre- 
"vent  their  entering  into  the  regular 
army.  They  were  at  liberty  to  do 
to  if  they  pleased.  The  measure 
would,  therefore,  operate  as  a 
mean  jof  increasing  tlie  disposea* 
ble  force  of  the  country.  It  was 
mineoessary  for  him  to  state,  with 
respect  to  a  disposeable  force,  that 
although  the  one  proposed  to  be 
raised  was  not  of  that  description, 
yet,  when  it  should  have  been 
formed,  which  he  trusted  it  spee- 
<Sly  would  be,  it  would  be  found 
f^vailable  for  all  the  purposes  of  in* 


ternal  defimce  and  protection.  l(e 
did  not  state  this  as  a  plan  witlr 
regard  to  which  he  viras  not  con- 
vinced there  were  many  objections.^ 
He  had  only  to  say,  that,  aifter  ma- 
ture  consideration^  and  after  con- 
sulting with  those  best  able  to  give 
those  opinions  which  might  be  re* 
lied  on,  he  thought  it  a  measure' 
mostlikely  to  effisct  what  their  k>rd-' 
^ips  had  in  view.  If  any  of  their 
lordships  could  suggest  a  plan  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results,  there  would  be  every  dis-^ 
position  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  receive  it.  Having 
thus  far  opened  the  plan,  he  should 
move,  that  an  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  return  him  thanks  for  his  most 
gracious  message,  and  to  assure 
him  that  that  house  was  impelled, 
by  every  consideration,  readily  to 
concur  with  his  majesty  m  such 
measures  as  were  best  c^Ueulated 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom* 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  could  not 
approve  of  the  principle,  even  of 
the  general  outline  of  what;  the  no- 
ble secretary  of  state  had  proposed  ; 
but  he  candidly  owned,  that  the 
outline  was  less  objectionable  than 
what  the  public  at  large  had  lea^ 
son  to  expect.  He  should  wish  to 
propose  to  raise  40,000  men  for 
England,  and  8,000  men  for*  Scot-^ 
land;  if  the  population  of  that 
country  would  admit  of  more,  he 
would  have  more  i-aised :  18,000 
men  were  as  much  as  Ireland  could- 
afford.  He  wished  to  raise  40,000 
men  tliroughout  the  united  king- 
dom for  general  ser\'ice,  to  go 
north,  south,  east,  and  west)  and 
to  be  officered  by  his  majesty's  offi- 
cers only.  He  would  have  thena 
raised  under  tlie  promise  that  they 
should  be  discharged  at  the  end^c^ 
the  war.    He.  also  proposed}  tbac 

they 
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Ifliey  should  have  his  majesty'^ 
boanty  the  same  as  the  other  sol- 
diers ;  that  they  should  be  occa* 
sionally  Te*^laced»  and  be  liable  to 
serve  in  America^  the  East  or 
West  Indies^  or  any  part  of  Europe 
wher^  their  service  might  be  neces* 
sary.  The  force  now  to  be  raised^ 
it  was  true,  amounted  to  50,000 
men  i  but  these,  he .  contended, 
Would  not  be  so  efficient  as  40,000 
to  fo  all  over  die  world.  His  royal 
highness  said,  he  was  at  no  time 
-titsposed  US  support  motions  for  the 
production  of  papers;  but  he 
could  wish  to  move  for  an  ac* 
count,  showing  the  amount  of  the 
existing  naval  force  of  France  and 
Spain.  He  concluded  by  observing 
•that  while  France  was  governed  by 
SLU  ambitious  man,  the  plan  of  an 
inva^ou  of  tliis  country  might  be 
attempted ;  it  therefore  became  us 
f  o  be  fully  prepared ;  and  thinking 
the  measure  proposed  inadequate, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  concurred 
tfrith  the  illustrious  duke  (of  Cla- 
rence) in  objecting  to  die  proposed 
measure,  on  the  ground,  that  it 
was  a  system  of  defence  merely ; 
por  was  the  objection  lessened  by 
the  intended  reservation  to  the  men 
I  raised  by  the  proposed  ballot,  that 
they  might  at  their  pleasure  enlist 
irom  the  stipulated  defensive,  into 
the  regular  unlimited  service. 

Earl  Moira  made  a  very  ener- 
get^  and  patriotic  speech  on  this 
e€caston>  the  chief  object  of  which 
jffTss  to  urge  activity,  promptitude, 
and  decision.  He  supported  the 
measure  proposed  by  die  noble  se- 
cretary of  state,  because,  though 
It  might  be  objectionable  in  some 
points*  it  was  preferable  to  further 
delay.  There  was  not  an  hour — 
nafL  z  moment  to  be  lost.  "  While 
yoor  lordships,''  said  he,  **  are  d^- 
i>aung,  the  enemy  13  acttug ;  while 


we  are  devising  plans  of  defence* 
thejr  are  executing  means  of  attack; 
while  we  are  idly  preluding  in  a 
war  of  words,  they  will  come  ort 
us  in  a  war  of  acuon^  they  will . 
surprise  us  unprepared,  an^  over- 
power us  slumbering  at  our  fire^ 
.  sides."' ' 

«  Oecupat  incautum,  pltrlatque  obtnm' 
cat  ad  ara«." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  had 
some  doubt  of  the  pracdcability  of 
the  measure.  Let  noble  lords  ze« 
collect,  that  the  country  had  al« 
ready  been  called  upon  within  a 
few  months  to  ballot  for  two  di« 
st«  ct  numbers  of  miliua.  If  they 
were  now  to  be  again  called  upon 
to  raise  40,000  additional  men  bf 
ballot,  he  feared  they  must  b« 
takeii  chiefly  from  the  agriculture 
of  die  kingdom,  and  that  could 
not  but  be  attended  with  very  pre- 
judicial consequences*  He  should 
have  dioueht  men  might  have  been 
,  raised  by  levy  and  bounty,  as  was 
usual  for  ithe  army,  and  applied  to 
general  service,  as  an  illustrious 
duke  had  recommended.  A  force 
calculated  for  general  service 
might  equally  be  employed  in  de* 
fensive  measures  or  offensive  ope- 
rations, as  the  nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  war  might  require. 
The  duke  recommended  it  to  mini* 
sters  to  employ  a  is  umber  of  cavalry 
in  defence  of  the  country.  Our 
troops  of  horse  were  very  fme  ones, 
and  the  horses  of  this  kingdom, 
of  which  we  had  great  plenty,  were 
some  of  the  finest  in  Europe  | 
whereas,  the  men  to  be  raised  were 
all  infantry.  Now  he  thought  ca- 
valry the  most  efficient  force  that 
could  be  opposed  to  the  enemy  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  parti- 
cularly where  no  invading  general 
could  derive  such  fame  as  Dumou* 
rier  did  froni  die  tactics  he  dis- 
played 
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glayed  in  the  fotests  of  Ardennes ; 
vT  Moreau>  in  the  retreat  which 
iwould  immortalise  his  name.  H« 
would  also  suggest  the  propriety 
©f  augmenting  the  horse  artillery. 
It  was  a  force  too  ohviously' useful 
to  be  neglected  by  goyemment. 
With  regard  to  raising  40,000  men 
1)y  ballot,  his  grace  repeated  it,  that 
he  doubted  its  practicability.  The 
last  supplementary  militia  regiments 
Vefe  not  yet  cJotopletod ;  his  own 
regiinent  was  deficient  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  they  were  extreme* 
ly  difficult  to  b«  got :  other  regi- 
inents»  to  his  Imowledge,  Were 
equally  incomplete.  He  endea- 
irottred  to  get  ej^hty  men,  a^id 
sixty  t>£  them  paid  the  .lOi*  per 
inan  for  their  exemption;  so  that* 
in  fact*  you  raised  money,  and  not 
men,  when  a  further  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  more  men-  by  ballot. 
In  such  a  war  as  we  wer^  engaged 
in*  men's  opinions  and  prejudices 
ought  to  be  ^attended  to.  We 
ouR^ht  to  take  the  heart  and  good 
wifi  of  the  country  with  us ;  but 
distressing  the  agriculture  (for  there 
the  pressure  would  be  most  felt) 
was  not  the  best  means  of  securing 
that  important  object.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  he  should 
TOte  for  the  address* 

Lord  Grenville,  after  some  ani- 
inadver«ionsonthe  general  conduct 
of  ministers,  observed,  in  respect 
©f  the  ptesent  measure,  ^that  al- 
though he  thought  recruiting  the 
army  would  be  jpreferable,  he 
would  not  oppa<»  it,  for  fear  that 
the  mtriisters  "^•ould  iK)t  propose 
any  other  mea$Qre«  if  the  present 
were  not  received.  His  lordship 
then  adverted  to  what  had  fallen 
in  d«4>ate  on  the  subjeict  of  con- 
scription, and  said,  however  un- 
popular the  opiaion  might  be,  hd 
was  willing  to  tear  his  own  shan 
in  the  unpopularity^  in  avowin|^ 


that  it  was  of  the  very  essence  6t 
all  governments,  and  the  very  com-^ 
pact  of  all  societies,  that  the  gor 
vemmetit  had  a  right  to  call  upon 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  its  sub- 
jects, for  common  defence  against 
a  common,  eii^emy,  in  return  for 
the  protection  tiaey  enjoyed  under 
that  government*  •.  It. was  already 
the  ca^  with  seamen,  and  was 
equally  justiEable  towards  any 
other  class  of  subjects*  when  pub* 
lie  danger  required  it. 

Lord  Sheffield  coi^luded  the 
debate  hy  saying,  that  in  voting . 
for  the  address,  he  wished  not  to 
be  supposed  to  agree  that  the  plaa 
of  defence  proposed  was  the  best 
that  could  be  selected;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appeared  to.  him  inade- 
quate as  tb  the  object,  and  inex- 
pedient as  to  the  means ;  and,  if 
the  ballot  were  to  take  place  with- 
V}ut  any  exemptions,  the  most  op- 
pressive, provoking,  and  expensive, 
that  could  have  been  chosen.  He 
considered,  that  if  the  proposition 
passed  into  a  law,  upwards  of 
112,000  men,  for  whom  tl>ere  had 
been  a  ballot,  would  be  called  out 
within  three  montlis ;  and  if  the  - 
number  should  ever  be  complete, 
which  he  much  doubted,  that  the 
wives  and  families  of  those  1 12,000 
men  must  all  fall  upon  their  pa- 
rishes. At  length  the  quesdon 
was  put,  and  the  address  agreed 
to. 

The  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  commons  on  the  same  subject* 
originated  chiefly  from  the  objections 
of  Mr*  Windham  to  the  militia  sy- 
stem. He  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  the  regulars  as  a  more 
effective  force.  The  address,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  agreed  to  imt. 
con* 

On  the  27th  of  June,  in  the 
commons,  the  secretary  at  war 
moved  .the  order  of  the  day  far 
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taking  into  further  consideration 
die  report  of  the  bill  to  enable  his 
mftjesty  more  -efFectually  to  raise 
and  assemble  an  additional  mili- 
Uiry  force,  for  the  better  defence 
and  security  of  the  united  king- 
dom, and  for  the  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Previous, 
however,  to  die  house  going  into 
the  furtiier  consideration  of  the 
bill,  it  was  his  wish  that  it  might 
be  recommitted,  in  order  to  move, 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  tlie  com- 
mittee diat  they  have  power  to  di- 
vide the  bill  into  two  :  the  one,  as 
it  regarded  England  and  Ireland — 
the  other,  as  it  regarded  ScotLmd. 
This  division  would  be  found  very 
commodious  on  many  accounts, 
and  would  occasion  no  delay.  On 
the  contrar)^,  it  would  facilitate 
and  accelerate  the  execution  of  the 
measure. 

The  house  hanng  resolved  it- 
felf  into  a  committed  on  die  bill, 
the  secretary  at  war  moved  an  in- 
struction to  the  above  eflfect ;  which 
WHS  agreed  to.       .       . 

The  secretary  at  war  next  re- 
quested the  committee  would  then 
permit  hign  to  go  through  die  bill, 
and  to  point  out  die  more  material 
amendments  which  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  make  in  it.      If  he 
.    should  not  enter  into  a  very  minute 
explanation  of  all  of  t^em,  it  was 
because    they    were    not,    in    his 
opinion,  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  call  for  such  an  explanation.  He 
should  begin  with  the  clause  which 
prescribed  the  quotas  to  be  fur- 
jiished  by  the  different  counties. 
The  quotas  for  Scotland  be  sliould 
not  then  enter  into,   but  resei-ve 
ivhat  he  had  to  say  on  that  point 
nrhen  the  separate  bill  was  brought 
In    respecdng  Scotland,  which  he 
expected  would  be  done  the  next 
day.     What  was  to  be  furnished  by 
England,  amounted  to  about  three- 
1S02. 


fourths  of  the  force  to  be  raised. 
The  quotas,  however^  for  the  En- 
glish counties  would  not  be  re- 
gulated exactly  in  the  proportions 
of  the  miKtia  bills  of  the  last  year, 
but  should  be  regulated  on  the  re- 
turns which  had  recently  been 
made  by  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
etach  county,  and  which  were  now 
almost  all  before  the  privy  council  t 
and  where  diey  were  not  as  yet 
complete,  the  proportion  and  re- 
turn might  easily  be  made  out 
from  the  returns  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  persons  liable  to  be 
balloted  for  the  different  militias 
was  computed  at  900,000.  After 
drawing  the  ordinary  and  supple- 
mentary militias,  diere  would  yet  ■ 
remain  liable  to  be  dravTi  for  the 
army  of  reserve,  750,000 :  out  of 
this  number,  the  quotas  for 'each 
county  would  be  regulated  by  the 
retunis  already  alluded  to,  and 
corrected  moreover  by  a  reference 
to  the  population  act.  As  to  Scot* 
land,  the  quotas  might  likewise  be 
regulated  on  the  same  principle  of 
thelatestreturnsof  the  male  popula- 
tion. It  was  thought  better  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  principle  of  the  militia 
act  of  last  year  j  but  so  diat  ^O^OOO 
men  could  be  raised  in  due  drae^  it 
to  him  appeared  immaterial  upon 
which  of  the  two  principles  they 
were  raised. 

The  next  clause  to  which  he  hdd 
to  call  the  attendon  of  the  com- 
mittee v/as  that  which  included  the 
exempdons ;  but  pi*evio«s  to  enter- 
ing upon  that  clause,  he  had  to 
state  another  alteration  which  had 
been  made  in  die  bill.  The  bill,  in 
its  original  form,  proceeded  on  the 
scale  of  the  militia  ballot,  and  took 
die  age  at  which  persons  were  lia- 
ble to  serve,  at  from  eighteen  to 
forty-five  years.  Property,  as  well 
as  personal  service,  was  also  to  be 
attended  to  on  the  same  ground ; 
M  and 
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and  persons  al>ove  forty-five  years, 
if  possessed  of  a  certain  property, 
^ould  likewise  be  made  liable  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  if  they  were 
struck  on  the  ballot,  they  should 
he  obliged  to  find  a  substitute. 
The  age  for  those  able  and  liable 
to  serve  personally  would  now  be 
from  sixteen  to  forty-fire,  and  the 
*  »ze  five  feet  two  inches,  as  usually 
prescribed  for  the  militia,  though 
not,  perhaps,  very  rigidly  to  be  ob- 
served. The  criterion  ^ich  he 
was  disposed  to  fix  for  those  who 
were  liable  to  be  balloted  for  above 
forty-five  was,  that  they  paid  thirty 
pounds  and  upwards  to  assessed 
taxes.  Such  persons,  where  the 
ballot  fell  upon  them,  should  be 
obliged  to  find  a  substitute.  A 
clause  was  also  provided  to  enable 
lieutenants  of  counties  to  amend 
the  lists;  which  might  easily  be 
A>ne  by  striking  out  mose  who  had 
left  a  parish,  :ind  inserting  in  their 
stead  those  v. ' -o  had  come  into  it. 

He  should  next  proceed  to  the 
exemption  clauses;  and  these  would 
be  found  nearly  the  same  as  those 
enacted  by  the  supplementary  mi- 
\  litla  bill,  to  which,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent bill,  he  begged  leave  to  refer 
the  committee  for  particulars.  He 
should  propose  to  take  the  22d  of 
June,  the  day  on  which  the  bilKwas 
brought  in,  for  the  period  beyond 
which  the  exemptions  were  not  to 
extend.  All  articled  cler^^s,  there- 
fore, who  had  not  entered  into  their 
articles  on  or  before  that -day,  were 
not  exempted ;  neither  were  volun- 
teer nor  yeomanry  corps  5  and  to 
prevent  fmuds,  which  he  was  in- 
formed had  often  occurred  among 
a  certain  description  of  clergymen, 
no  person  who  had  not  obtained  li- 
cence to  preach  a  twlvemonth  be- 
fore die  2S?d;of  June,  l803,:''siiould 
avail  himself  of  the  extiinption  pro- 
posed ferHlificleisgy. 


Volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps 
whose  services  had  been  accepted 
oq  or  before  the  22d  instant,  or  to 
such  corps  of  that  description,  who, 
even  after  that  period,  should  be 
trilling  to  extend  their  services  to 
their  respective  military  districts^ 
were  also  to  be  included  in  the  ex- 
emptions f  and  likewise,  if  they  of- 
fered to  perform  the  garrison  or 
police  service  of  great  towns — such 
as  London,  Edinburgh,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  York,  Binnmgham,  &c. 
The  exempdon  might  suso  be  ex- 
tended to  such  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  volunteer  corps,  ^o, 
though  their  services  were  not  ac- 
cepled^n  or  before  the  22d  inst., 
would  be  willing  to  appear  at 
muster  for  a  certain  number  of 
days.  The  number  of  days  he 
should  propose  for  that  purpose 
would  be  two  days  in  the  month, 
or  a  certain  number  of  days  equal 
to  two  days  in  the  month.  Another 
amendment  he  had  to  propose  re- 
lated to  substitutes.  No  substitute 
should  be  admitted  who  had  more 
than  three  diildren;  and  for  the 
mode  of  providing  for  their  fami- 
lies, he  would  refer  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  supplementary  militia 
bill. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  clauses  for  imposing  fines.  Ac- 
cording to  the  militia,  every  person 
was  liable  to  a  fine  who  did  not 
find  a  substitute.  For  the  ordinary 
militia  the  fine  'was  lOt. ;  but  it 
was  increased  to  15/.  since  the  sup- 
plementary militia  was  introduced. 
The  same  principle  should  now  be 
followed ;  bilt  some  difference 
should  be  made  with  respecr  to 
persons  of  different  descriptions  of 
property.*  .  He  should  propose,  in 
the  first  place,  that  every  person 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five,  if  drawn 
^x\d  .not  disposed  to  serve  in  per- 
son^  should  pay  a  fine  of  20/.»  which 
'  sum 
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ium  should  go  to  the  parish  that  is 
obliged,  to  find  its  quota.  Should 
the  parish  Se  able  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  a  $maller  sum,  the  surplus 
^ould  go  in  aid  of  the  pcKJr's  rates 
of  such  parish  J  and  hence  an  inte* 
rest  would  Urise  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  substitutes  as  low  as  posi 
^ble.  The  lowest  fine  would, 
thei^ore,  be  901. ;  but  with  respect 
to  those  who  paid  10/.  and  up- 
wards to  the  assessed  taxes,  they 
should  pay  51.  more  for  every  ten 
they  paid  to  the  assessed  taxes,  till 
the  fine  amounted  to  100/.  The 
surplus,  after  finding  the  substitute, 
in  such  cases,  should  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver-general, 
by  him  to  be  employed  foi*  the  re- 
cruiting service  of  the  army. 

Most  of  the  other  clauses  were 
the  same  as  in  the  supplementary 
militia  bill,  especially  with  respect 
to  -raising  men  as  volunteers }  and 
the  speedy  and  effectual  accom- 
J>lishment  of  the   Ineasure    must 
chiefly  depend  on  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  gentlemen  in  their  re- 
spective districts^     As  to  the  price 
to  be  given  to  volunteers,  he  should 
propose  that  they  Should  receive 
hall  the  price  paid  for  a  substitute, 
andf  moreover^  two  guineas  from 
the    receiver-general.     The    next 
clause  related  to  the  power  vested 
in  his  majesty  for  modelling  this 
army,  and  appointing  its  omcers. 
Out  of  the  hntf,  none  were  to  be 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  colonels 
or  lieutenant-colonels,  but  such  ef- 
fective o£Scers  of  that  description, 
who  would  be  readv  to  go  down 
and   inspect  the  drilling  oT  their 
respective  corps.    Of  the  half-pay 
officers,    many  were   always  dis-* 
posed  to  volunteer  their  services 
w^hen    any  emergency  called  for 
them  $  and  he  wished  a  clause  to 
be  inserted  in  the  bill,  granting  a 
power  te  discharge,  from  time  to 


time,  such  as  might  be  disposed 
to  become  volunteers  in  the  line. 
His  majesty  was  likewise  to  be  em- 
powered to  accept  the  offers  of 
those  to  serve  with  the  regulars 
who  had  been  enrolled  fpr  a  limit- 
ed service,  as  had  been  done  during 
thp  late  war,  when  many  of  the 
militia  offered  their  services,  oh 
condition  of  not  being  sent  out  of 
Europe.  The  new^taised  batta- 
lions were  to  be  formed  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  same  counties ; 
and  where  a  county  did  not  furnish 
enough  to  form  a  battalion,  it 
should  be  collected  and  made  up 
out  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 
They  should  correspond,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  the  regulars  of  each 
county.  They  should  be  accoutred 
and  bear  the  same  facings  as  the 
battalions  of  the  regulars,  arid  in- 
deed be  conslderea  as  so  many 
auxiliary  battalions  ready  to  be 
called  put  and  assist  in  the  same 
service.  Their  services  tg  be  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
unless  they  volunteered  them  for 
more  distant  scenes  of  action  j  but 
without  their  free  option,  no  power 
on  earth  should  remove  them  from 
where  they  were  oririnally  destined 
to  act. — ^The  right  Hon.  gentleman 
next  adverted  to  the  clause  relative? 
to  the  proportion  of  the  men  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports  and 
the  city  of  London.  He  had  no 
objection  that  London  should  fur- 
nish its  proportion  of  men  in  the 
same  way  as  had  been  done  for- 
merly m  raisin  J  its  proportion  of 
the  militia.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  public  spirit  of  the  city  of 
London  would  not  be  wanting  in 
giving  every  degree  of  facility  to 
the  expeditious  supply  of  the  men 
to  be  raised.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  concluded  by  moving 
the  first  clause  ifespectijig  th«i . 
quotas. 

M2  Mr* 
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Mr,  Pitt  remarked  that  the  Cinque 
Ports,  from  the  nature  of  their  con- 
stitution, had  alWays  been  left  to 
raise  their  quota  in  their  own  way. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to 
itate  this  by  way  of  fexempting 
them  from  the^  operation  or  this 
bill;  but  he  looked  on  this  as  a 
new  kind  of  levy,  and  therefore 
did  not  know,  that  under  this  or 
any  other  regulation  they  could 
form  a  true  judgement  of  the 
numbers  which  ought  to  be  the 
quota  for  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and 
he  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
four  hundred  was  that  which  would 
be  fair  and  eqiuil.  On  the  clause 
relative  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  tlie 
end  of  tlie  bill,  Mr.  Pitt  begged 
leave  to  observe,  that,  by  the  act  of 
the  forty-second  of  the  king,  they 
were  directed  to  raise  their  quota 
as  they  chose ;  but  this  was  a  new 
levy,  and  made  an  estimate  of  their 
quota  on  a  new  principle.  The 
deputy-lieutenants  were  every  way 
competent,  in  the  diflPerent  coun- 
ties, to  the  task  of  raisine  the  mi- 
litia, and  of  judging  of  the  quotas 
to  be  provided  for  each  5  but  there 
were  no  such  persons  in  the  Cinqu^ 
Ports.  The  mayors  and  different 
officers,  m  the'  several  towns,  had 
always  performed  this  office,  and 
raised  their  quota  in  their  own  way. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  apprise  his 
right  honourable  friend  and  the 
committee  of  these  circiunstances, 
in  order  that  they  might  turn  their 
minds  to  the  subject,  and  prevent 
any  delay  which  a  misconception 
on  this  point  might  occasion. 

The  secretary  at  war  then  moved 
that  txie  number  of  men  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  city  of  London 
should  be  ei^^ht  hundred,  and  by 
the  Cinque  Ports  four  hundred. 
Mr.  Alderman  Coombe  said,  it  was 
not,  he  was  sure,  the  wish  of  the 
city  of  London  to  provide  less  th^ia 


their  fair  proportion;  but  au  they 
had  peculiar  privileges  upon  this 
subject,  he  hoped  this  clause  would 
be  suspended  until  some  further 
consideration  could  be  had.  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  that  the  clause 
should  be  suspended.  • 

The  clause  regulating  the  mode 
in  which  the  lists  were  to  be  formed 
gave  rise  to  a  very  long  conversa^ 
tion.  Th^  secretary  at  war,  m  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  said 
tliat  he  first  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose the  age  to  be  betweeh  sixteen 
and  forty-five,  liable  to  personal 
service,  or  to  find  a  substitute,  and 
then  frt)m  the  age  of  forty-five  to 
fifty,  liable  in  like  manner,  pro- 
vided the  person  was  assessed  SOL 
a-year  for  t  he  assessed  taxes ;  but 
now  he  collected  that  die  com- 
mittee wished  the  age  should  be 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five,  and 
then  from  the  age  of  torty-fiva  to 
fifty,  in  case  the  asses.sed  taxes  of 
the  person  were  what  he  had  stated 
them  to  be ;  but  it  was  indifferent 
to  him  as  to  the  ages  betwees 
forty-five  and  fifty,  provided  the 
bill  was  carried  with  speed,  and  the 
number  he  had  suted  reused.  He 
had  thought  that  the  age  bscween 
forty-five  and  fifty  might  be  taken 
in  upon  the  present  occa^on ;  but 
there  might  be  another  measure 
by  which  they  might  be  called 
upon  for  service,  or  tor  substitutes^ 
as  he  had  already  stated.  As  to 
the  list,  he  had  a  clause  In  his  hand 
to  regtdate  the  mode  of  making  new 
lists^  in  cases  where  that  woiud  be 
necessary. — Mr.  Pitt  thought  the 
present  lists  preferaUe  with  a  view 
to  expedition,  and  cecommended 
.the  proi>riety,  for  the  present,  of 
overlooking  trifling  defects.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  age  should 
be  from  eighteen  to  forty-five,  0» 
the'  clause  relative  to  the  exempt 
tioa  of  clergymeQ»  some  observar 
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tioiur  w«t«  offered  relative  to  li- 
censes. Allusions  were  made  to 
former  frauds ;  but  it  being  at 
length  a|rreed  that  the  clause,  as  it 
then  stood,  was  adequate  to  the 
prevention  of  their  recurrence,  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Tlie-  next  clause  respected  the 
•xemption  of  the  volunteers*  A 
discussion  cif  some  length  ensued. 
Sir  J.  Si  Erskine  entertained  the 
highest  idea  of  the  zeal  and  loyalty 
of^our  volunteer  corps,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to  guard,  against  a 
'  practice  which  might  in  some  indi- 
vidual instances-  be  adopted  ;  that 
wus,  that  •men  should  not  enter  the 
volunteer  service,  and  then  lay 
down  their  arms  as.  soon  as  the 
ballot  was  over.  At  present,  he 
believed,  there  was  no  sufficient  tie 
€3fn  them  to  continue  their  tervices 
to  any  given  period! — Mr.  Sturges 
.  suggested  the  propriety  of  inserting 
the  6th  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
he  believed  the  army  estimates  had 
been  presented,  for  the  time  of  vo- 
lunteers' service  having  been  ac- 
en>ted;  that  no  service  tendered 
afoer  that  day  should  exempt  them. 
He  was  well  convinced  that  mai^y 
had  entered  volunteer  corps,  mere- 
ly for  the  prospect  of  bein^  exempt- 
ed from  other  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  that  had  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  secre- 
tarj  of  state  in  the  course  of  that 
day's  debate.  After  a  few  more 
tf»bservatinns,  die  question  was  put, 
and  carried  without  a  division* 

Colonel  Craufurd  proposed  that 
persons  enrolled  for  die  army,  of 
reserve  sliould  also  be  made  liable 
to  serve  in  the  regiments  of  the  line, 
any  where  within  the  united  king- 
dom* He  did  tills  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  waiting  for 
voluntary  ofiisns  and  tliat  the  coun- 
^cy  might  be  sufficiently  guarde4) 


at  any  moment,  to  meet  tlie  ex- 
traordinary designs  of  the  enemy. 

The  secretary  at  war  said,  that 
it  was  intended  to  vest  a  power  in 
his  majesty  to  transmit  any  of  the 
persons  enrolled  by  virtue  of  tliis 
bill,  from  the  army  of  reserve  to 
any  of  the  rei^iments  serving  within 
the  united  kingdom  ;  and  that  tlie 
blanks  should  oe  filled  up  accord- 
ingly when  they  came  to  the 
clause.  They  might  eidier  be 
formed  into  regiments  within  tliera- 
selves,  9T  they  mieht  be  ordered 
by  his  majesty  to  fill  up  re^^iments 
of  the  line,  serving  witJiin  the 
united  kingdom,  Guernsey,  or  Jer- 
sey ;  or  they  mi^ht  give  their  own 
voluntary  service  to  regiments  serv- 
ing in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

On  the  clause  settling  the  period 
of  service,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that 
the  militia,  he  understood,  were  to 
serve  for  five  years,  or  during  the 
war,  and  he  wished  that  the  terms 
of  tlie  service  should  be  the  same. 
He  thought  that  it  might  be  at- 
tended  with  great  inconvenience, 
if  a  greater  part  of  the  army  were 
to  be  disbanded  during  the  war. 
One  month,  too,  after  the  ratifica-  ^ 
tion  of  peace  was-  too  short  a  pe- 
riod to  allow  the  government  time 
to  adopt  measures  for  replacing 
tlie  army.  He  hoped  that,  by  a 
vigorous  and  successful  war,  we 
should,  at  last,  arrive  at  a  peace 
more  permanent  than  the  last ;  but 
still  he  thought  that  any  peace 
would  necessarily  demand  a  great- 
er degree  of  precaution,  and  of  mi- 
litary force,  than  had  been  found 
rec|uisite  at  any  former  period.  It 
would  be  in  peace  that  our  military 
system  would  be  adopted,  and  then 
there  would  be  time  to  setde  it 
upon  such  a  footing  as  to  enable 
us,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  to 
call  forth  a  force  applicable  to 
any  occasion.  vThat  system  ought 
MS  to 
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to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of 
securing  a  body  of  supplementary 
recruits  in  the  speediest  manner, 
whenever  they  should  be  wanted. 
In  order,  however,  that  this  might 
be  done,  government  should  not 
be  suddenly  left  without  an  army ; 
and  therefore  he  thought  that  the 
period  of  service  should  be  &ve 
years  or  during  the  war,  and  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of 
peace. — ^Accordingly,  after  some 
conversation,  this  was  the  period 
of  service  fixed  for  substitutes. 

Several  other  amendments  were 
made.     The  secretary  at  war  pro- 
posed,   that    every    person    who 
should  not  serve  or  provide  a  sub- 
stitute, should  pay  a  fine  pf  20L  ; 
but,  if  subject  to  the  payment  of 
101.  to  the  assessed  taxes,  should  be 
liable  to  a  further  fine  of  5L  addir 
X  tional,  for  every  additional  10/.  of 
assessed  taxes,  whiph  such  person 
mi^ht  pay^  and  so  on,  up  tolOO|., 
which  should  be  the  highest  pe- 
nalty.   The  scale  of  penalties  was 
opposed)  on  the  ground   that  it 
would  tend  to  raise  the  bounties  so 
bigh,  as  to  render  it  extremely  dif? 
ficult  to  procure  substitutes,  and 
also  throw  material  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  recruiting  for  the  regu- 
^  lar  army.    The  whole  of  the  clause 
was  therefore  left  out,  excepting 
that  part  which  fixps  the  penalty  at 
20/.,  which  stands  as  the  fine  for  all 
persons  declining  to  serve  or  to 
procure  a  substitute.    Clauses  were 
.adopted,  that  the  payment  pf  a  fine 
should  exempt  the  person  paying, 
from  the  ballot  only  for  one  vear  ; 
also,  that,  if  any  pdl-son  should  ac- 
cept earnest,  or  any  part  of  the 
bounty,  for  becoming  a  substitute, 
and  ^ould,  notwithstanding,  re- 
fuse to  come  forward,  it  should  be 
competent   to    two  deputy-lieute- 
•  nants,  or  magistrates,  to  issue  war- 
rants, to  l^ave  such  person  brought 


befxire  them ;  ancl»  if  he  shmil4 
still  decline  to  serve,  and  was  nn^ 
able  to  return  the  money  so  ad- 
vanced, he  mi^ht  be  committed  tc^ 
the  common  jail,  without  bail  op 
mainprize.  --—  Upon  the  several 
amendments,  a  grea,t  deal  of  desuU 
toty  conversation  took  place.  The 
house  havine  resumed,  the  lepor^ 
was  received  and  agreed  %o*  The 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the 
1st  of  July,  and  on. the  5th  the 
same  bill  passed  the  lords. 

On  the  third   reading  of  the 
Scotch  army  of  reserve  bill,  Mr, 
Charles  Gra^t  wished  to  know  upon 
what  scale  the  secretary  had  cal- 
culated' the   proportions  *  £ot   the 
counties  of  Scotland.— The  tecte^ 
tary  at  war  replied,  that  at  first 
the  proportion  was  calculated  at 
thirty-four  for  one  hundred  of  the 
population  of  die  country;  b«t^ 
after    consulting    with   very  able 
men  who  had  assisted  in  fonning 
the  tables  of  population,  the  old 
calculations  were  found  to  be  very 
imperfect ;  and  the  conclusion  was^i 
th^t  eighty*four  to>  two-  thousand 
i^ould  be  the  average.    But  on 
account, of  the  incorrect  returas 
in  some  counties,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  average  of  eighty* 
four,  a  number  not  exceeding  six* 
teen ;  and  in  other  counties  a  num* 
ber  should  be  taiken  ofF  the  average, 
not   exceeding    sixteen*    After  a 
few  words  more  the  bill  was  passed. 
On  .Friday,  the  18th  of  July,  the 
secretary  at  war  itise  and  observed* 
that,  as  the  measure  for  raising  the 
army  of  reserve  was  now  disposed 
of,  it  was  his  duty  to  .give  notice, 
that  he  should,  on  Tuesday  next, 
move  for  leave  to  bnng  in  a  bill  to 
render  more  effiectuaf  the  ae^  of 
the  present  session,  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  realm,  and  for  rec- 
tifying  certain    raeasnres    therein 
prbposed  relative  to  comoiissii>ners^ 

Thei 
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The  motion  was  not  brought  for- 
ward till  the  16tli    of  the  same 
month,  when  the  secretary  at  war 
prefaced  it,  by  saying>  that  the  bill 
already    passed   contained    provi*- 
ctons  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
take  such  preliminary  measures  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  as  were  necessary,  with  a 
view  to'  further  measures  of  inter- 
nal defence..    It  likewise  provided 
'    SL  compendious  mode  of  acquiring 
possession  of  such  property,  on  the 
\part  of  the  public,  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  there  were  provisions 
for  a  summary  mode  of  mdem- 
nifying  those  persons  who  might 
suffer  either  by  the  preparations  or 
by    actual    invasion.     But,   upon 
mature  consideration -of  th^  bill, 
which  was  similar  to  the  bill  passed 
last  war,  in  the  year  1798,  it  did 
-  not  appear  to  him  to  ^  quite  far 
enough.     It  was  particularly  de- 
fective in  one  point;  namely,  in 
enabling  his  maj&ty  to  avail  him- 
self of  nis  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative,  in  commanding  the 
assistance  of  all  his  subjects  fit  to 
bear  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.    The  bill  went  no  further 
than  compelling  the  di^erent  coun- 
ties to  furnish  their  quotas,   and 
taking  other  measures  widi  respect 
to  the  safety  of  public  property. 
He  here  went  into  some  detail,  to 
prove  what  he  had  stated  widi  re- 
spect to  this  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  backed  his  argu- 
ments with  the  authority  of  judge 
Blackstoner    He  then  proceeded: 
that  this  being  the  ancient  law  of 
the  realm,  it  might  be  asked,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  at  this  time, to 
any    parliamentary    measure?     It 
was,  because  the- process  by  which 
ike  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 


the  duty  of  the  subject,  could  be 
enforced,  was  so  tedious  as  to 
render  it,  in  a  great:  measure,  use- 
less. The  party  refusing  to  obey 
the  king's  summons  might  be  Hned 
and  imprisoned;  but  it  could  oiily 
be  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  a  de* 
lay  which  would  render  the  pro- 
cess nugatory*  It  did,  therexore^ 
upon  the  principle  and  reason  of 
the  thing,'  witli  reference  to  the  aa- 
cient  exercise  of  the  prerogative^  so 
vested  in  the  crown,  seem  to  be  ne» 
cessary  to  adopt  some  simple,  de^ 
cisive,  and  effectual  measure.  Af«- 
ter  urging  tlie  necessity  pf  this 
measure,  from  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,,  he  - 
continued:  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  appeared  to  him,  that 
die  whole  power  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  stcLte  to  be 
made  use  of  in  case  of  necessity ; 
and  that,  after  calculating  on  our 
own  powerful  armies,  we  should 
have  a  second  or  a  diird  line,  or 
legion  upon  legion,  and  army  upon 
army,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  regu- 
lars, and  bodies  of  troops  in  tlie 
field;  and  that  we  should  calcu- 
late, in  die  first  instance,  those 
losses  m  battle  to  which  we.  must 
necessarily  look.  In  case  of  an 
actual  invasion  of  this  country,  the 
operations  in  the  field  would,  of 
course,  be  extremely  active,  and 
the  conflict  severe.  We,  therefore* 
ought  not  to  look  to  the  slow  mode 
of  recruiting  by  ballot;  but  we 
ought  to-  resort  to  the  ancient  law, 
and  to  Jiose  powers  of  the  prero- 
gative, by  which  the  king  could 
command  all  his  subjects  to  bear 
arms. 

Having  stated  thus  much,  he 
would  then  proceed  t(^  state  the 
oudines  of  his  plan.  The  plan  di- 
vided itself  into  two  heads;  die 
first  related  to  the  enrolment,  and 
assembling  the  men  when  enrolled ; 
M  4?  and 
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and  the  second,  to  the  exercising 
and  drilling  them.  What  he  pro- 
posed was,  to  make  use,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  machinery  of 
the  militia,  and  to  avail  himself  of  " 
the  powers  intrusted  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants. 
Recourse  could  not  be  had  to  any 
thing  better.  He  -should  recom- 
mend, that  the  lieutenancy  in  every 
county  should  meet,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  puipose  of  directing 
an  enrolment  of  all  men,  in  every 
parish,  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  fifty-five.  He  should  di- 
vide the  men  comprehended  in  the 
enrolment  into  four  classes,  in  a 
^Kray  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  militia. 
The  first  would  contain  all  the 
young  and  unmarried  men  be- 
tween seventeen  and  thirty.  The 
second,  all  men  between  thirty 
and  fifty  who  were  in  tlie  same 
predicament.  Thirdly,  all  men 
between  seventeen  and  thirty  who 
were  married  and  had  no  more 
tiian  two  children  under  ten  years  of 
age.  And  the  fourth  class  should  in- 
clude all  the  rest.  He  shouldalso  pro- 
pose, that  the  enrolment  should  de- 
scribe the  persons  in  the  following 
manner,  distinguishing  those  who 
were  serving  in  the  army  of  reserve, 
or  in  the  militia,  or  in  any  of  the 
king^s  forces,  or  in  any  of  die  vo- 
lunteer corps  approved  of  by  his 
majesty  ;  and  also  those  who  were 
serving  by  substitute  in  tlie  militia ; 
and  for  this  reason,  becat^,  while 
a  person  had  a  substitute  actually 
serving,  he  could  not  be  called 
upon  for  militsiry  services  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  He  did  not  propose 
to  distinguish  those  who  had 
served  by  substitutes ;  for  the  mili- 
tia laws  ^aid  they  might  be  called 
upon  whenever  it  ciune  to  their 
turn. 

With  regard  to  constables  and 


peace-officers,  they  would  appear 
in  the  roll  so  distinguished.  When 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  assem- 
bling, he  should  proix)se  to  exempt 
such  persons  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  those  situations.  The 
enrolment,  he  was  desirous,  should 
proceed  much  in  the  way  o£  mak- 
ing up  the  militia.  Every  man 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing, in  case  he  was  improperly 
described,  or  was  beyond  the  age, 
or  belonged  to  any  other  class. 
He  trusted  as  little  time  as  possible 
would  be  lost  in  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps ;  and  yet  that  they 
would  not  be  so  expeditious  as  to 
effect  injustice.  He  meant  to  pro- 
pose, that,  when  the  deputy-Ueu- 
tenants  ordei-ed  the  lists  to  be 
made  out,  they  should  appoint  a 
day  for  receiving  them,  which 
should  also  be  tlie  day  of  appeal. 
He  proposed  that  the  lists  ^ould 
be  corrected  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn ;  that  the^  snould  he  kept  in 
as  correct  a  state  as  possible  ;  and 
that  the  abstract  of  the  county  roll 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,  divided  into 
die  difiVrcnt  classes,  so  that  it 
sliould  describe  the  number  of 
men,  and  those  who  were  entitled 
to  exemptions.  Having  so  pro- 
vided for  the  enrolment,  he  next 
proposed,  that  his  niajesty  should 
have  it  in  his  power,  in  case  of  ac- 
tual invasion,  or  the  approach  of 
an  enemy's  force  towards  our 
coast,  to  call  upon  the  lieutenancy 
to  assemble  or  embody  all  those 
persons  who  did  not  fjill  within  the 
description  of  those  whom  he  had 
mentioned  as  endded  to  be  ex- 
empted;  and  to  order  that  all 
those  of  the  first  class  should  he 
forthwith  called  out  to  repel  the 
invasion ;  and,  during  die  time 
they  were  assembled,  should  be 
subject  te  military  discipline^  and 
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^e  sent  to  any  pnrt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, into  any  existing  corps  that' 
might  be  raised ;  that  the  time  of 
their  service  should  be  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  invasion ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was 
exterminated,  or  driven  ihto  the 
sea,  they  -were  to  be  at  liberty  im- 
mediately to  return  home.  Thnty 
upon  asscmblinfi:,  every  man  sliould 
he  entitled  to  two  guineas,  to  fur- 
nish him  with  necessaries;  and 
when  their  services  were  over,  and 
they  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home,  that,  over  and  above  the 
usual  sum  allowed  in  the  niilitia,- 
they  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  one 
guinea.  He  sliould  also  propose, 
that,  when  these  men  were  so  as- 
sembled, tiiey  sliould  take  an  oath 
Cff'  fidel/cy  during  their  service, 
which  should  extend  not  only  to 
repelling  foreign  invasion,  but  to 
quelling  any  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion that  might  exist  during  the 
time.  He  had  stated  in  general 
the  outline  of  die  plan  for  enrolling 
and  assembling  the  people;  he 
would  now  proceed  to.  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  the  exercising 
and  training.  He  should  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  constitution 
of  this  realm  not  pnly  provided 
for  enabling  his  msyesty  to  call  on 
his  Subjects  to  repel  an  enemy, 
but  the  wholesome  institutions  of 
otir  ancestors  provided. tliat  every 
man  should  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  arms.  We  might  talk  of  popu- 
lation J  but  if  men  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arms,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  handle  a  firelock 
for  dieir  defence,  the  population 
was  weakened  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance.  Our  ancestors 
were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  there 
-were  many  instances  to  be  found  in 
our  books  of  obliging  persons  to 
provide  themselyes  with  arms,  and 
to  learn  tlie  use  of  them.    As  kite 


as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  all 
servants  and  labourers  are  obliged 
to  practise  the  bow,  and  town- 
ships were  ordered  to  provide  butts 
for  shooting  at,  and  were  fined  if 
they  did  not.  By  the  SSd  of  Hen* 
ry  VIIL  c.  9.  every  man  under, 
six^y,  not  labouring  under  some 
bodily  impediment,  was  directed 
to  exercise  the  art  of  shooting  with 
a  bow ;  and  fathers,  governors,  and 
masters  were  ordered  to  have  those 
under  them  instructed  in  the  use 
of  arms.  He  should  highly  ap- 
prove of  some  measures  being 
adopted  by  the  house,  for  obliging 
all  our  youth  in  public  schools  to 
be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
and  that  the  mi^tary  art  should 
be  part  of  ^  public  education : 
for  we  lived  in  times  when,  unlesi 
a  man  knew  the  use  of  arms,  and 
had  the  valour  to  employ  them, 
neither  his  life,  his  property,  his 
honour,  or  his  family,  could  be 
safe  a  month.  By  the  statute  he 
had  mentioned,  masters  were  to 
-bring  boys  up  to  arms,  to  provide 
them,  till  they  were  seventeen,  with 
a  bow  and  two  shafts;  and  after 
that  age  they  were  to  prowde 
themselves.  Butts  were  to  be  kept 
in  repair,  under  the  penalty  of 
thirty  shillings.  Referring  to  tliis 
system,  he  should  propose  that  his 
majestv  should  be  enabled  to  di- 
rect the  lord-lieutenants  to  make 
preparations  for  exercising  the 
young  men  of  the  first  class  once  a 
week  in  the  different  parishes.  For 
tliis  object,  the  kii^  might  ofder 
sufiicient  arms  to  be  provided  for 
such  young  men.  These  aims 
might  be  lodged  in  the  churches  or 
otlier  convenient  places,  and  sbotild 
be  kept  in  order  at  the  expense  of 
the  parishes,  and  parish  officers  and 
constables  appointed  for  the  cus- 
tody of  tliem.  There  were  other 
provisions  ia  the  bill  be  intended  to 
submit* 
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submit,  directing  tke  lord-lieute-* 
nants  and  deputy-lieutenants  to  ap- 
point officers  to  command  the  men^ 
dividing  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
into  companies  of.  parishes;  and 
■where  tlie  parishes  were  too  small, 
adding  one  or  more.  He  should 
recommend,  tha,t  orer  every  120 
men  the  lord -lieutenant  should 
appohit  officers.  That  every  per- 
son in  the  first  class  should  attend 
once  a  week,  for  the  purpose*  of  be- 
im;  exercised ;  provided  the  place 
oiexercising;  did  not  exceed  three 
miles.  This  vras  sorely  no  very 
erievou^  burden.  He  should  pro- 
pose, that  persons  omitting  to  at- 
tend should  pay  a  small  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  their  circumstances  in 
life*  Those  who  were  assessed  to 
the  parish  rates  should  be  fined 
£ve  shillings;  and  young  men, 
who  were  in  the  inferior  branches 
of  lifej  one  shilling.  Jn  case  of  re- 
peated omissions,  the  penalty  would 
be  increased  in  the  manner  descri- 
bed in  the  bill.  There  were  provi. 
sions  enabling  the  deputy-lieute- 
nants and  commanding  officers  to 
agree  with  out-pensioners  to  train 
the  men.  He  was  persbaded,  that,, 
if  the  house  should  think  proper  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind,  no- 
.  thing  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
find  persons  in  every  parish  to  in- 
-«truct  men  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  at 
least  to  'prime  and  load,  and  turn 
to  the  right  and  left.  This  was 
easily'  taught ;  and,  once  learned, 
was  never  forgotten.  'Officers 
would  know  best,  how  far  such 
meriy  having  received  such  instruct' 
tion,  would  be  serviceable  after  they 
were  assembled,  if  tjiey  were  armed 
and  mixed  with  regular  troops.  It 
did  not  require  piuch  time  to  make 
a  soldier  for  effectual  service, 
though,  perhaps,  for  parade  and 
manoeuvring  it  did.  He  believed 
there  would  be  yery  little  Xfianceu- 


vring  in  this  country  if  the  French 
were  landed  in  it.  If  an  English* 
man  knewbut  how  to  use  his  fire* 
lock,  he  W9uld  soon  become  a  re- 
spectable soldier. 

He  should  propose,  ifyatf  when 
any  of  these  men.  were  called  out^ 
if  any  young  noan  were  desirous 
of  serving  in  the  cavalry,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  upon  his  ap«  ^ 
pearing  equipped  as  a  dragoon. 
He  should  also   propose,  that,  if 
there  were  volunteers  in  a  parish 
to  half  the  amount  of  its  popula* 
tion,  the  reQEiainder,  though  not  ex- 
empted from    enrolment,    should 
not  be  required  to  serve  personally. 
In  such  an  emergexKy,  no  man  de- 
served the  name  of  an  Englishman 
who  did  not  march  out  to  meet 
the  enemy — ^he  ought  to  be  set  up 
as  a  mark  of  infamy.    He  there- 
fore proposed,  that  no  corps»  so  to-  ~ 
lunteering,  should  refuse  to  mar^ 
under  their  own  officers  to  any  pait 
of  Great  Britain  whore  their  services 
tnight  be    required.    He    shou£i 
propose  to  extend  this  plan  to  the 
whole  of  Gre^t  Britain.     He  be- 
lieved the  ancient  prerogatiye8*«f 
die  kings  of  Scotland  vrm   the 
same  as  our  own  upon  this  subject; 
but,  be  it  as  it  might,  he  was  sure 
that  no  gentleman  would  object  to  a 
proposition  so  limited  as  the  present 
one  was.    Jt  was  lipiited  to  enrol- 
ment in  the  parishes,  while  the 
enemy  .were  out  of  the  country  ; 
s&id,   if  they   came,   every  man 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
march.    With  respect  to  Ireland* 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  extexid 
the  present  measure  to  that  coun- 
try.    The    parochial  divisibns    q£ 
Ireland  were  not  carried  to   the 
perfection  they  were  in  England* 
though  he  hoped.they  soon  might  $ 
spid  that  every  effort  woulcf    be 
made  to  attain  that  object.     Ax 
preaenti  however,  Iceland  was  not 
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in  a  situation  tp  make  an  applica- 
tion of  this  bill  practicablie.  Be« 
<ide$y  the-  powers  given  for  raisin? 
volunteers  had  been  carried  to  sucn 
an  extent,  by  the  zeal  and  coilrage 
<o  natural  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  that  the  measure  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  was  not  necessary* 

With  regard  to  puttme  arms 
into  the  people's  hands,  and  allow^ 
ing  parishes  to  have  the  custody  of 
those  arms,  he  admitted  it  was  a  very 
bold  measure ;  but  he  begged  the 
house  to  consider  what  was  *the 
state  of  £un^,  and  of  this  coun- 
trv*  Some  years  ago,  a  measure 
of^his  kind  could  not  have  been 
lesorted  to;  but  he  believed  the 
}>ill  was  so  framed  as  to  obviate 
every  difficulty ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  lord4ieutenant$,  and  the 
magistracy,  would  have  the  ap^ 
pointment  and  control  of  those  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  arms 
would  be  committed.  This  office 
of  lord-lieutenant  was  every  day 
(becoming  more  important.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  the*  several  counties,  and 
might  occasionally  be  intrusted 
widi  important  military  command. 
They  ought  to  consider  their  of- 
fices not  Cfiily  in  a  civil  but  a  mi- 
litary point  c£  view.  With  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  danger,  he  was  of 
ppinion,  that,  in  such  times  as 
these,  it  was  better  to  run  the  dan- 
ger of  the  people  making  a  bad  use 
of  dieir  arms,  than  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  use  them — ^dian  that 
they  should*  be  so  reduced  as  to 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  foreign* 
enezny. 

There  was  one  point  to  which  it 
was  necessary  he  should  advert,  and- 
that  wsiSy  the  quantity  of  arms  in 
the  possession^ of  private  persons  in 
this  country ;  for,  though  the  arse- 
nals of  this  country  were  never  bet- 
per  supplied,  yet  the  public  arms 


might  nbt  be  sufficient*  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  do  in  a  good  cause 
what  the  French  had  done  in  a  bad 
one.  He  apprehended,  that,  under 
the  late  defence  act,  the  king  might 
require  such  arms  to  be  delivered 
up.  He  was  empowered  to  call 
for  every  thing  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary. He  might  call  for  horses, 
waggons,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  and  consequently  he  might 
■call  for  arms.  However,  if  there 
were  any  doubt,  a  bill  cottld  be 
brought  in.  The  secretary  at  war 
concluded— earnestly  hoping,  that, 
if  this  measure  were  proper  to  be" 
adopted,  it  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  house ;  and  fii-mly  believing 
it  would  tend  to  give  us  the  com- 
mand of  a  force  more  than  equal 
to  any  tlie  enemy  could  bring 
against  iti  and  afford  the  means  of 
filling  up  our  regiments  in  case  of 
necessity,  he  should  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  "  bill  to  amend  the 
act,  passed  that  session,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  to  en- 
able his  majesty  more  effectually 
and  speedily  to  use  his  ancient  and 
undoubted  prerogative  in  requiring 
the  military  service  of  liis  liege 
subjects  in  case  of  invasion." 

*In  the  committee  on  this  bill, 
July  21st,  a  variety  of  clauses  were 
introduced.  Among  others,  was  a 
clause  for  exempting  the  judges 
of  England  and  Scotland  from  the 
operation  of  the  act.  The  secre- 
tary at  war  proposed  a  clause  to 
the  effect;,  "  that  the  persons  com- 
prised in  the  first  class  who  en- 
gaged to  serve  as  volunteers,  should 
be  bound  to  jnarch  in  case  of  inva- 
sion ;  and,  that  all  persons  com- 
prised in  the  other  classes  should 
remain  and  continue  to  exercise  in 
the  parishes  till  further  orders." 
This  clause  was  agreed  to. — The 
next  clause  was,  that,  if  his  ma- 
jesty ordered  out  any  part  of  the 
subsequent 
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subsequent  classes,  it  should  be 
chosen  by  ballot.^ — ^The  next  clause 
was  for  training  the  men  for  twen- 
ty-one  days  at  mrthc^t,  and  not  less 
tiian  fourteen  days,  till  the  25th  of 
December  next,  ^fhe  next  related 
to  tlie  number  of  men  hi&^aje&ty 
should  draw  out,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  a}arm  of  invasion. 
Agreed  to. — ^The  neact  .required^ 
that  the  muster-roll  should  make 
a  report  of  the  present  and  the 
absentees  at  the  parochial  drills. 
Agreed  to. — ^The  secretary  at  war 
then  brought  up  a  clause,  enacting, 
that  persons  earning  their  liveli- 
hood by  their  daily  labom*  should 
be  paid  one  shilling  for  every  day's 
attendance;  and  that  the  sum' 
should  be  disbursed  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  who  should  be 
reimbursed  every  month  by  the 
receiver-general,  under  the  order 
of  two  justices  of  the  peace.  This 
clause  also,  after  some  opposition, 
was  agreed  to. — The  secretary  at 
war  then  proposed  a  clause,  em- 
powering sheriffs  of  counties  to 
summon  juries,  to  ascertain  the  va- 
lue of  property  appropriated  to  the 
public  service,  in  cases  whire  the 
owners  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
compensation  allowed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenants. — ^The  last  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary  at  war,  was 
the  schedule  containing  tlie  form 
of  the  muster-rolL — ^Mr.  Tyrwhit 


(the  prince  of  Wales's  secretary) 
brought  up  a  clause,  giving  the 
same  powers  to  the  lord-warden 
and  deputy-warden  of  the  stan- 
naries, as  to  lord-lientenants  and 
deputy -lieutenants :  and  also  an* 
other  clause,  endowing  ^em  with 
the  same  military  command  in  ^e 
stannaries,  as  lord  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants in  the  counties. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
which  took  place  on  me  following 
day,  the  following  clatises  were 
bnwght  up:— a  clause  allowing 
persons  who  had  more  than  one 
place  of  residence,  to  be  enrolled  in 
which  place  they  should  prefer^— 
a  clause  provi(£ng  that,  in  case 
persons  enrolled  should,  during 
the  hours  of  traiining,  misconduct 
themselves,  they  shoul4  be  im* 
prisoned  a  week,  or  fined  five  shiU 
lings;  and  a  clause  reserving  the 
rights  of  the  city  of  LondKn.— 
A  clause  was  proposed  for  allowing 
those  whose  religious  scruples  made 
them  averse  from  exercising  on  a 
Sunday,  to  solicit  any  other  .day> 
but  restrainmg  them  from  receiv- 
ing pay.  The  last  clause  brought 
up,  was  for  granting  to  the  lord- 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  the 
same  power  as  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties. — ^The  question,  being  at 
length  putt  was  agreed  to,  nent, 
con. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Aifiy  Supplies  rendered  necessfirv  hy*  the  War, — Army  Estimates, — Ord* 
nance  Estimates, '^^Second  Budget ,^-Regulations  in  the  Committee  qfSi^ 
ply  relative  to  the  Highlands  qf  Scotland* — Compensation  to  the  Prince  of 
Oramrc, — Fvrther  Proceedings  in  the  Committee  qf  Supply. — Debates  o»» 
the  Property  Tax* 

THE  recurrence  of  the  war,  and    the  threat  of  invasion,   rendered 
ihe  necessary  provisions  for    a    further  expenditure  absolutely 
^he  defence  of  the  country  againft    necessary;  and  t}ie  mfauister  found 

himself 
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hAm^eU*  relttct^ntlx  obliged  to  call 
mpon  the  country  for  new  supplies. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  house  of 
commons    resolved    itself   into'  z 
committee  of  supply ;  and  the  se- 
cretary at  war  said,  that»  in  risings 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conunittee  the  array  estimates 
on  the  new  e&tablisliment,  he  Mrish- 
ed  to  observe  that  they  consisted 
of  two  parts  :  one  of  them  related 
to  those  estimates  that  were  not 
presented  to  the  house  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,     lliey 
•  were  tlie  usual  estimates  for  super- 
numerary officers,    pensioners    ac 
the  royal  hospitals  of*  Chelsea  and 
Kilraainhamt    the    royal   military 
college,  and  the  military  asylum. 
These  estimates  could  not  be  pre* 
sented  before,  because  tl^  whole 
of  the  expense  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained until  the  seven  garrison  bat- 
talions were  complete.     Tlie  se- 
cond head  of  estimates    related 
to   some  augmentation  that  had 
|>eea  ordered  in  the  regular  forces, 
to  the  militia  and  supplementary 
militia,  and  to  some  further  ex- 
penses which  had  taken  plsCce  in 
the  barrack  department.     Those 
•estimates  whi<^h  related  to  the  su- 
pernumerary  oflBcers,    pensioners 
at  Chelsea  and  Kilmainhani,  6cc. 
were  much  the' same  as  before. 
The  expense  of  the  royal  military 
college  was  greater  than  that  of 
last  year — it  amounted  to  6,110/. 
This  increase  was  owi»g  to  a  se- 
cond   company    of   cadets  being 
fbrmed.      This    institution    being 
found  to  answer  so  well  all  the 
pur|x>se«  for  which  It  was  fonned, 
it  had  been  thought  expedient  to 
Sidd   a  second  company  of  cadets. 
Any  body  who  considered  fairly 
tlie     nature    of    this     institution, 
vrould,  he  was  sure,  agree  with 
Jdim   that  it  was  an  expense  well 
hud  out  on  the  part  of  die  public. 


He  then  proceeded  to  the  royal 
military  asylum.  For  this  service' 
he  should  move  for  a  sum  of 
Sl,000/. ;  of  this  sum  2l>00tW.  wa« 
to  be  applied  to  complete  tlie 
building.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  buildings  which  were 
completed  cost  more  tlian  had 
been  originally  estimated,  though 
every  attempt  had  bean  made  to 
make  the  estimates  as  accurate  as 
possible.  This  increase  of  expense 
beyond  the  estimate,  arose  partly 
from  this  circumstance,  viz.  that 
soon  after  the  estimate  was  formed^ 
the  dispute  with  tlie  northern  pow- 
ers took  place,  which  caused  a 
great  increase  in  many  of  the  arti- 
cles used  in  the  building.  This, 
however,  would,  he  hoped,  be  the 
whole  expense  of  the  building ;  and 
he  should  only  ask  IO,00(V,  for 
fitting  up  the  rooms,  &c.  He 
next  came  to  the  second  head  of 
estimates,  viu  those  which  related 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  forces. 
The  augmentation  which  hud  been 
ordered  was  not  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent :  for  the  committee 
woidd  recollect,  that,  when  the 
army  was  voted  in  December  last, 
it  w^s  upon  an  unusually  high  es- 
tablishmert: — the  highest  that  ever 
was  proposed  in  time  of  peace. 
It  was  thought  diat  completing 
the  army  by  a  small  augmenta- 
tion would  be  sufficient ;'  as  the 
army  voted  was  130,000  men. 
The  augmentation  that  would 
take  place,  would  be  principally 
in  the  cavalry.  The  committee 
would  recollect,  that,  by  the 
plan  be  proposed  in  December 
last,  ten  men  per  troop  of  the  ca- 
valry were  to  remain  dismount- 
ed ;  tliosc  men  were  now  to  be 
mounted,  and  their  place  to  be 
supplied  with  recruits  ;  this  would 
make  70  men  per  troop.  There 
was  also  to  be  an  augpientatiou 
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in  the  foot-guards.  The  next  aug- 
mentation arose  from  a  regulation 
which  had  been  adopted  of  abolish- 
ing  the  custom  of  field-officers  hav- 
ing companres ;  in  consequence  of ' 
ivhich,  there  would  be  three  addi- 
tional captains  in  each  regiment. 
Ke  would  not  now  enter  into 
any  arguments  upon  the  propriety 
of  this  regulation  ;  he  would  only 
say  that  it  was  one  which  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  army. 
By  this  plan  the  situation  of  cap- 
tain-lieutenant would  be  abolished, 
and  he  would  of  course  have  one  of 
the  three  companies.  Another 
of  the  companies  was  to  be  given 
to  a  captain  on  half-pay ;  and  the 
senior  lieutenant  was  to  have  the 
tliird  company  on  condition  of 
raising  thirty  men,  and  tlie  senior 
ensign  to  succeed  him  on  raising 
ten  men.  The  expense  of  this 
measure  would  be  about  85,000/., 
viz.  26,CX)0/*.  for  Great  Britain, 
and  9,000/.  for  Ireland.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  expense  of 
|hese  estimates  arose  from  the 
mi]itia;  it  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  1,267,0001.  for  Great  Britain, 
and  480,497/.  for  Ireland.  Con- 
tingencies 13,345/. ;  for  clothing, 
143,891/.  The  militia  of  Great 
Britain  would  amount  to  60,893, 
supplementary  miKtia  34,000 ; 
making  (exclusive  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  &c.)  the 
number  of  rank  and  file  above 
73,000  nien.  The  militia  of  Ire- 
land amounted  to  18,000  men, 
making  altogether  above  90,000 
men.  And  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  a  very  short  time  indeed 
would  elapse  before  they  were  all 
embodied  and  fit  for  service.  The 
additional  expense  for  the  supple- 
mentary militia  would  amount  to 
416,000/;  the  additfonal  expose 
Qf    the    barraizk    department    to 


15,000/.,  making  the  total  expcn*! 
for  Great  Britain  2,540,000/. ;  aiid( 
for  Ireland,  570,000/. :  being  alto.» 
gether  3,110,000/.  Having  thu^ 
stated  the  general  items,  he  wouW  - 
not  trespass  at  present  any  longer 
upon  the  committee,  but  would  be  - 
perfectly  ready  to  give  any  gentle-* 
man  every  information  in  his  pow-* 
er.  He  then  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Windham  preferred  a  regu-» 
lar  army  to  a  militta.— Mr.' Pitt 
asked.  Whether  the  force  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  vote,  included 
the  whole  of  the  regular  force  that 
was  to  be  proposed,  or  whethei' 
tliey  were  to  expect,  in  the  present 
session,  any  more  substantial  au?'' 
mentation  to  tliat  which  certainly' 
was  an  unusuallyUarge  peace  esta- 
blishment ? 

Tlie  secretary  at  war  repliecf; 
that  he  had  the  satisfaction  or  say- 
ing that  the  attention  of  ministers  * 
had  been  directed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  which,  appeared  to 
them  essential  for  securiag,  not 
only  the  domestic  defence  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  enable  us  t6 
put  forth  our  arms  in  a  manner 
that  might  be  effectual  for  other 
objects. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  in  a  great 
degree  satisfied  by  what  he  had^ 
just  heard  from  his  right  honour- 
able friend.  He  was  happy  to  un* 
derstand  from  him  that  ministers 
did  not  think  that  the  present  mi- 
litia was  all  the  additional  force 
which  the  public  service  at  this  in- 
teresting moment  required ;  and  if 
they  did  not  enter  upon  the  subject 
at  present,  it  was  only  because  mey 
had  measiu-es  of  augmentation  in 
view  which  were  not  mature ;  that 
they  had  not  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee the  means  of  knowing  the- 
plan  then  for  that  reason ;  but  that 
they  were  satisfied  a  considerable 
augmentation. 
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assentation    tmlst   take    place. 
Being  of  that  opinion  himself,  he 
shoula  hardly  have   occasion    to 
make    more    than    one    remark  j 
wkich  was,  that  in  his  view  of  the 
subject,  on  the  principle  which  mi- 
nisters had  adopted — that  of  tnore 
vigorous  measures  than  had  been 
hitherto  ever  tried  to  obtain  that 
force  which  was  of  llie  best  sort — 
that  of  supplemental  force  to  the 
army,  acting  under  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
the  regular  army,   we   wer$  not 
in  a  state  fit  for  war  with  France* 
until  we  were  in  a  situation  to 
avail  oiu-selves   of  every    oppor- 
tunity which  might  occur  for  of- 
fensive as  well  as  defensive  ope- 
rationt.    He  would  go  further  and 
saj,  that,  as  we  wanted  the^means 
or  offensive,  we  should  have  the 
more  of  defensive  war.    Mr.  Pitt 
then  proceeded  to  make  several 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
militia,  relative  to  their  numbers, 
&c.    He  knew, 'fie  said,  that  we 
had  raised  by  l>attot,  without  inter-. 
fering  with '  the  agriculture  or  the 
industry  of  the;  country,  100,000 
men.    He  knew,  from  the  concu^-^ 
ring  opinion  df  almost  all  militia, 
officers,  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
have,  on  the  militia  plan,  omcers 
for  more  than  70,000  men.    He 
said,  he  would  not  go  beyond  that^ 
without  engrafting,  on  the  militia, 
officers  from    the   regular  force. 
Some  means  ought  to  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  regular  army.    If  any 
better  mode  could  be  devised  than 
smy  w^hich  had  been  yet  stated,  he 
should  be  glad  of  it.    He  would 


engage  to  give  it  his  support.  The 
country,  must  be  put  in  a  proper 
state  of  military  preparation.  The 
best  means  might,  perhaps,  noi  be 
readily  seen:  what  he  looked  to, 
was  the  thing.  It  must  haVe  as 
much  time  for  its  consideration  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  tounder^ 
stand.it,  but  no  more:  for  what- 
ever !was  wanted  for  the  public  de- 
fence, somehow  or  other  must  be 
obtained. 

•  'llie  chancellor  of-the  exchequer 
was  very  glad  that  the  questions 
put  by  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  gtven  government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring,  that  they  did 
not  rely,  at  the  present  crisis,  upon 
the  militia  consisting  of  70,^)00 
men,  great  part  of  wibnj  were  at 
present  in  arms ;  that  they  did  not 
rely  upon  the  regular  force  of  the 
country,,  which  was,  -  at  present, 
greater  than  at  any  other  peridd, 
except  when  an  embarkation  was 
about  to  take  place ;  that  they  did 
not  rely  upon  the  brave  and*  loyal 
yeomanry  of  the  counties,  but  that 
they  were  prepared  to  bring  for- 
ward measures  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  large  subsidiary  force, 
to  be  officered  in  the  manner  poim- 
.ed  out  by  his  right  'honourable 
friend. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  read, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: — **  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that 
a  sum  not  exceeding  29,337/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the  pay 
of  supernumerary  officers,  from  the 
25th  day  of  December  1802  to  the 
25th.of  December  1803.'* 


^•266,004    8  II  for  the  in-  and  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  KiU 
mainham  hospitals. 
fillO    8  11  for  the  royal  military  college. 
81^000    0    0  for  the  royal  military  asylum  at  Chelsea. 
1218,270  11     1  for  one  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  one  West- 
India  regiment  retrained  on  the  establishment  of 
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the  army ;  of  an  augmentation  of  dtagoons  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  three  regiments  of  foot- 
guards. 
31,000    0    0  for  allowance  to  general  and  staff  officers. 
95,751     0    0  for  the  effective  captains  to  the  companies  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry,   heretofore  commanded  by 
colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors. 
1^7^7,570    0     0  for  the  militia  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  miners  of  Cornwall  and  l)evon. 
38,345  12     7  for  contingencies  of  ditto. 
14S,891     0    0  for  clothing  of  ditto. 

145,000    0    0  for  increased  subsistence  to  inn-keepers,  and  allow- 
ance of  beer  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  militiii,  &c. 
416,000    0    0  for  supplementary  militia. 
300,000    0    0  charge  of  volunteer  corps  ifl  Great  Britain. 
58,33d    0    0  for  barrack  dep-utment. 


Mr.  Pole  then  Jrose  to  move  the 
ordnance,  estimates,  with  respect  to 
which,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him, 
he  said,  to  say  much.  If  any  ex- 
planation were  required  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  items,  he  slunild 
be  happy  to  give  it.  He  should 
only  observe,  as  to  the  outstanding 
claims  upon  the  board  of  ordnance 
in  Ireland,  that  when  that  board 
was  dissolved,  there  were  several 
claims  of  that  nature  upon  it,  and 
that  commissioners  were  sent  from 
the  board  of  ordnance  here  to  exa- 
mine them,  who,  after  tlie  most 
minute  investigation,  reported,  tliat 
the  sum  he  should  propose  to  be 
TOted  was  due,  and  which  was,  by 
his  majesty's  command^  carried  to 
the  account  of  the  board  of  ord- 
nance here.  He  then  proposed  to 
vote  the  following  sums,  which 
were  severally  agreed  to: 

For  the  service  of  the 
ordnance  of  Great 
Britain  ^.282,065-10  11 

For  Ireland        -        35,000    0    0 

For  the  outstanding 
claims  of  theboard 
of  ordnance  of  Ire- 
land    :      .  38,000   0   0 


On  the  10th  of  June,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  supply,  to  which  tke  esti- 
mates of.  the  barrack-board,  and 
those  of  the  transport-office  in  Ire- 
land, were. referred,  sir  P.  Stevens 
moved,  that  an  additional  number 
of  40,000  seamen,  from  the.  7th  of 
June,  for  seven  months,  be  granted 
for  the  service  of  180:5,  including 
8000  marines.  Lord  Temple  ask- 
ed what  number  of  men  were  now 
on  board  the  fleet.  Sir  P.  Stevens 
said,  the  number  that  had  been 
voted  was  80,000,  but  not  more 
than  70,000  were  on  board  as  yet. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  put, 
and  agreed  to;  as  were  the  follow- 
ing: 


.^.118,000  for   paying    the    said 
40,000  seamen, 
for  victualling  the  same, 
for  wear  and  tear  of 

ships, 
for  ofdnance. 
for    hiring    transports 
during  the  year. 
65,000  for  charge  of  prisoners 
for  the  year  1803. 
for  a  similar  charge, 
for  charges  of  barrack 
department  of  Ireland* 
Al9m 


500,000 
840,000 

70>000 
100,000 


20,000 
24;933 
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Also  ibat  provision  be  made  for 
payment  of  the  clothing  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Ireland. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  11th  of  June,  tlie  reso- 
lution for- granting  an  additional 
number  of  seamen  was  agreed  to 

On  the  ISthy  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  ros^  to  move  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  to  consider  further  of 
the  supply  to  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman saidy  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  trespass  a  consi- 
derable time  on  the  patience  and 
indulgence  of  the  house,  the  ob« 
serrations    he    should    introduce 


would  be  those  only  which  neces- 
sarily and  naturally  arose  oiit  of 
the  odicial  duty  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  Suffice  it  for  him  to 
state,  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  house  agreed  in  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  expressive  of  their  ap- 
probation of  the  grounds  of  Ihe 
present  war,  and  meir  determina- 
tion to  support  his  majesty  in  jirose- 
cutino;  it  with  energy  and  vigour. 
He  had  only  then  to  request  the 
indulgence  of  tjie  committee  while 
he  stilted  what  were  the  sums  voted 
for  the  public  service,  and  what 
were  the  means,  by  which  he  prd*i 
posed  that  the  sums  necessary  to 
cover  these  votes  shoidd  be  raised* 


SUPPLIES. 

There  had  been  voted  for  tlie  navy 
For  the  army  therehad  been  voted 
There jwas'  to  be  voted  for  extraordinaries 
Extraordinaries  of  the  preceding  year,  al- 
ready voted  - 

•■  Total  amount 

Vote  of  credit  for  the  present  year 
Ordnance  -  - 

Com  bounties 


8,721,849 
2,000,000 

1,032,151 


•^*10,210,00a 


11,754,000 

2,0(X),ooa 

1,^80,000' 
524,753 


Eneland 
Ireland 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 

1,000,000 

363,339 


1,363,339 


Total  of  joint  charge        26,879,000 


SEPARATE  CHARGE  FOR  ENGLAND^ 

Deficiencies  of  malt             -                -  118,84rf 

Deficiencies  of  ways  and  means  for  1802  -      171>431 

American  claims  on  awards,  probably  about  330,000 

Due  to  the  India  company          -            *  1,000,000 

To  pay  off  exchequer  bills  on  aids  of  1801  2,781,000 

Interest  of  exchequer  bills,  &c.               *  920,418 

Repayment  to  the  bank          -               -  l,500fiOO 

Total  separate  charge            ^  ■         * 

Total  supply 


1803. 


N 


6,^21,679 

33,700,679 

Deduct 


im^ 
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Brought  forward    «f  .$S,70(V679 

Deduct  2-l7ths  for  Ireland  on  the  jou;it  charge,  and  the 

proportion  of  Irelaiid  for  civ»  list  140,224/.  making  4302,45^ 

III  I  I  III      «« 

Total  supply        80,398,23© 


The  xheans  of  providing  thi»  sum 
would  consist  of  three  parts: — the 
taxes  voted  annually-— tne  growing 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  issue  of  exchequer  bfll»;  and 
lastly,  an  augmentation  of  the  du* 


ties  of  excise  and  ctnto«$»  vii  a 
^efarate  tax  on  property.  Tlie  last 
he  wished  to  be  considered  solely 
as  a  resource  applicable  to  war* 
The  ways'  and  me«iis  would  then 
be  as  follows :— •• 


WAYS  AND  MSANS. 

Land  and  malt  voted  annually  «  <*    .       S^750»00O 

exchequer  bills,  although  anthorily  had  beea  ghren  by 

parliament  for  an. issue  of  fciur  millions,  take  only        -*        S/X}Ofi60 
Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  -  -  -        CV500>0W 

Before  Christmas,  he  ventured  to  calculate  upon*  this  sum 
as  the  produce  of  the  consolidated  fund.  That  calcula- 
tion wa&  formed  upon  the  estimate  and  retiu^s,  as  far  as 
then  asceruined,  of  the  taxes  laid  in  1802,  and  it  wis 
fully  justified  by  tlie  accounts  now  upon  tlie  table.  This^ 
however,  w;is  not  the  proper  time  to  enter  into  a  discus-* 
•ion  of  the  correctness  ox  the  estimate.^  because  he  did 
not  then  ask  the  committee  ibr  a  vote  upon  the  subjed; 
He  merely  submitted  the' statement  as, part  of  the  means 
for  raising  the  resouixes  of  the  year.  When  it  came  to 
be  voted,  it  might  be  inquired  how  far  the  apiouiit  was 
likely  to  accord  with  tlie  estimate. 
It  was  proposed  certain  advances  made  by  thcbank,  by  an  is- 
sue of  exchequer  bills,  which  it  was  hoped  the  bank,  \\ith 
that  spirit  of  accommodation  to  the  public  service  which 
they  displayed  last  war,  would,  from  the  saftie  motive,'  be 
now  inclined  to  accept.  The  debt  due  to  the  bank  on 
this  head  would,  therefore,  be  paid  by  an  issue  if  exche- 
quer bills,  on  aids  of -1804,  to  tJfet  extent  -  -  IfSOffJOOO 
Money  in  treasury,  residue  on  bounties  on  hemp,  &c.  -  37,7821^ 
Lottery         -                -                .                  .                    .         400,000 


He  then  proceeeded  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
le  raise  the  amount  of  the  'sum 
which  he  had  stated  to  be  neces«ary 
for  the  service  o£  the  year.  The 
three  great  objects  to  which  he 
looked  as  the  sources  of  this  re- 
T«3i4e»  were  the  exci!»e  and  ciistom 


duties,  on  which  he  mlended  tor 
submit  to  the  committee  a.larg« 
augmentation;  and  a  tax  upon 
property..  If  it  should  be  the  pica* 
sure  0^  the  commitiiee  to  a^re^ 
with  him  as  to  the  propriety,  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  he  considered  these  duties  ait 

applv- 
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d]>pltcabte  to  war  only ;  and  he  iit« 
tended  to  propose  that  they  should 
cease  i^ithin  a  certain  period^  pro- 
bably six  months  after  the  restx>> 
ration  of  peace.    It  was  his  inten* 
tion  also,  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  of  duty  on  sugar,  of  4«. 
per  cwt.  or  20  per  cent,   on  the 
dtity  now  paid,  fte  proposed  also, 
that  twelve  and  a  half  per  cei^t*  oil 
the  existing  duty  should  be  paid  on 
aU  imports,  with  the  exception  of 
four   great   articles,    tea,    cofiee, 
wool,  and  wine^  which  he  did  nol 
reserve  in  the  view  of  complete  ex« 
emption,  but  With  the  view  of  sub« 
jecting  them  to  tlie  tax  in  a  diiFe^ 
rent  manner.  Oti  this  branch,  com- 
Miedwith  the  preceding,  he  esti-. 
mated  the  produce  at  1,300,000/. 
He  moreover  prc^xxed  that  one 
per  -cent,  ad  vaiatevi  should  be  im- 
posed on  all  exports  to  any  part 
of  Europe,  and  three  per  cent, 
on  exports  to  all  other  parts.  This 
kyrancn  he  estimated  at  460,000/. 
An  increased  tax  o^  one  penny  per 
pound  was  also  to  be  laid  on  cotton 
wool  exported,  while  manufactured 
coltcxi  was  to  be  exempted  from 
tax  as  before.    From  this  he  ex* 
pected  there  would    be   received 
250,000/.    During  theV'ar,  he  pro- 
posed  likewise  that  the  duty  of  ton- 
nage on  shipping  sliould  be  con<- 
tinued,  as  it  Was  not  probable  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  any  in* 
Convenience.     Here  would  arise, 
perhaps,  about  1^0,000/. 

These  different  items  Would  be 
On  sugar  and  imports  •£'l,3O0,00P 
On  export  manufactures     460,000 
Cotton  .wool  exported         250,000 
Navig;ation  -  150,000 

,  Total  on  customs  2,160,000 

As  there  would  be  some  altera- 
tion respecting  drawbaciis,  3tc.  he 


rated  the  net  produce  on  tlie  head 
of  customs  at  two  millions. 

The  next  branch  was  the  et^se. 
It  wa&  not  his  intention  to  propose 
any  alteration  oil  the  great  mass  of 
exciseable  articles.  lie  ititended  to 
confine  himself  to  some  leading 

'  ones,  on  which  a^war  tax  should. 
With  the  approbation  of  par]  lament^ 
be  laid.  The  first  object  then  was 
tea— 4ie  proposed  that  an  addition-* 
al  duty  of  15  per  cei\t.  ad  valoreni 
should  be  Isud  on  coarser  teas,  and 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  teas  of 
a  litgher  quality.  Tlie  effect  of 
tills  addition  would  be  to  raise  the 
price  of  higiier  teas  somewhat  above 
wJiat  they  were  previous  to  the 
commutation  act,  and  to  leave  the 

'  coarser  teas  somewhat  lower.  This 
he  calculated  at  l,300,000/«  The 
next  article  was  wine,  in  the  year 
1795, 10/.  per  pipe  was  Irnposed  on 
wine;  but  it  had  been  found  by 
experience  that*  the  consumption 
had  continued  to  advance,  and  that 
both  the  old  and  new  duties  had 
increased.  He  proposed,  thereforct 
that  10/.  per  ton  Additional,  duty, 
should  be  laid  on  wine,  the  pro- 
duce  of  which  he  estimated  at 
500,000/.  The  same  considerations 
led  hhn  to  propose  that  both  fo- 
reign spirits  and  home  spirits  should  - 
be  subjected  to  an  additional  tax^ 
At  present  the  rate  was  5«.  2c/.  per 
gdfoxl  on  foref^  and  home  spirits ; 
and  his  intention  was  tliat  there 
sliould  be  an  increase  of  5  percent, 
on  the  ezistin||f  dudes.  The  amount 
of  the  additional  revenue  he  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000/.  The  next 
article  of  taxation  was  malt>  at 
present,  be  should  propo,«Je  such  an 
augmentation  of  tax,  as  Would  give 
to  the  public  its  full  amount,  leav- 
ing to  the  brewer  the  whole  benefit 
of  his  profits,  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  large  and  llberaV  He 
N  2  pr9-" 
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praposed,  therefore,  that  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  2jr.  per  bushel  should 
be  laid  on  malt,  and  this  he  esti- 
mated would  produce  2,700,000/. 
Last  year,  the  additional  tax  on 
malt  was  2,500,000/. ;  and  as  far  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  receipts 
already  made,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  be 
available  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
calculation.  Allowing  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tax  now  proposed, 
there  would  be  1*.  per  barrel  to  be 
divided  between  the  maltster,  the 
bre^^^er,  and  the  consumer.  The 
brewer  might  be  allowed  8rf.  per 
ban-el  fY)r  the  additional  capital 
which  the  tax  would  oblige  him  to 
employ,  and  would  a£Ford  him  a 
sufficient  profit  on  his  trade. — The 
whole  sums  to  be  raised  on  the  head 
of  excise  would  be  as  follows : 

Tea  -  ^.1,300,000 

Wirte  .  .  500,000 

Foreign  and  home  spirits  1,500,000 
Malt  -  -        2,700,000 


.  Tbtal  of  excise 
Customs     ,. 


6,000,000 
2,000,000 


Customs  and  excise      8,000,000 

In  ad^tron  to  these  resources,  on 
vhich  he  calculated  with  a  degree 
of  confidence,  hft  had  to  propose 
anotlier  measure  of  extensive  ope- 
ration, which,  in  principle,  resem- 
bled the  income  tax  tlien  repealed. 
The  great  outline  of  this  prqiosed 
tax  upon  property,  was  to  distin- 
guish between  tliiit  property  which 
depended  upon  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  indivitluals,  and  that 
which  did  not.  Under  the,  head 
of  that  which  was  less  a  dependent 
on  skill  and' industry,  was  com- 
prehended land,  the  interest  of 
m«ncy  in  the  fimds,  prc}>erty  be* 
longing  to  coi-poratipns,  &c.  With 


respiect  to  this  species  of  pit)perty» 
there  was  less  necessity  for  disclo- 
sure in  applying  to  it  any  given 
rate  of  contribution.  As  to  pro- 
perty arising  out  of  salaries,  trades, 
professions,  it  would  be  more  ne- 
cessary to  investigate,  and  for  that 
reason  it  would  be  requisite  to  em- 
ploy the  intervention  of  commis- 
sioners, somewhat  upon  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  assessment  of 
the  income  tax.  It  was  proposed» 
however,  that  the  new  commission- 
ers should  b^  invested  with  such 
powers,  and  act  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  weaken,  if  not  to  remove,  the 
objection  as  to  disclosure. 

It  was  proposed  that,  in  regard 
to  land,  the  tax  should  be  laid  upon 
the  net  rent,  as  far  as  that  could  be 
ascertained;  and  he  conceived  it 
could  be  generally  ascertained  with* 
ont  any  unpleasant  investigation. 
The  rate  proposed  was  1«.  per 
pound,  or  5L  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
prietor, and  9d,  per  pound  on  the 
tenant.  In  England,  where,  al- 
most invariably,  the  tenant  pays 
the  poor's  rate,  that  proportion  of 
assessment  Would  apply;  but  in 
Scotland,  where  the  tenant  does 
not  pay  any  poor's  rate,  it  >vas  in- 
tended, that  the  tenant  should  pay 
6d*  in  tlie  pound  oh  his  rent. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  find  out, 
by  various  inquiries  and  grounds 
of  conjecture,  what  estimate  might 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  revenue  that  did 
not  depend  upon  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  individuals ;  but  he  was 
a^ware  that  what  he  could  state  on 
tliis  subject  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful. At  tlie  time  of  tlie  income 
tax,  the  whole  income  of  thjs  na- 
tion was  estimated  at  eighty  mil- 
lions ;  of  this,  the  part  that  could 
be  assessed  ^ight  be  taken  at  fr6m 
sixty  to  seventy  millious. 

It 
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It  would  then  stand  thns : — 
Lands  and  tithes 
Houses,  buildingSi  &c. 
Scotland  -  - 

Funded  property,  interest  of  ;noney,  &c. 
Proj^verty  from  possessions  in  foreign  parts 
Arising  from  navigation^  &c. 


^.28,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
18,000,000 
4,000,00^ 
7,500,b00 

Total        67,500,^000 


The  assessment  tipon  this  wonld  be         -  - 

Rents  of  tenants  might  be  estimated  at  20,000,000/.;  and 
9d.  in  England,  and  6rf.  in  Scotland,  would  produce 

Salaries  and  professions  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  say  -      -  -  -  - 

The  profits  of  trade  must  be  still  more  difficult  to  estimate, 
and  the  produce  of  the  tax  must  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  collection,  yet  making 
'  deductions  of  every  kind,  allowing  for  the  operation  of 
a  scale  by  which  perscftis  not^havmg  more  ilian  60/.  a- 
year  should  be  exempted,  and  that  those  between  that 
sum  and  150/.  should  pay  on  a  declining  ratio,  he  esti- 
mated this  branch  at  -  -  - 


3,375,000 
500*000 
200,000 


625;00O 


Being  in  all  upon  property        4,700,000 


At  the  time  the  income  tax  was 
imposed,  it  was  calculated  that 
cignty  millions  annually  might  be 
the  property  of  the  country ;  but 
it  was  proposed  that  a  greater  mass 
t£  property  should  be  included  m 
theoperation  of  the  presbnt  measure. 
'  The  comriiittee  would,  he  doubted 
not,  coticur  with  him  in  thinking  that 
every  species  of  property  ought  to 
•be  made'  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state.  Funded  pro- 
-perty,  though  protected  by  public 
faith  from  any  separate  and  direct 
charge,  ought  to  be  assessed  equal- 
ly with  every  other.  It  would  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  p«jscnt 
measure  to  effect  this.  It  was  pro- 
posed, however,  in  thefirst-instarice, 
that  aH  persons  having  property  in 
the  frinas,  should  make  returns  to 
*  the  commissioners  where  they  re- 
sided (and  the  commissioners  woul4 


be  constituted  "with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  tliat  end),  stating  what 
property  they  had  in  the  fundsj  in 
order  to  its  being  assessed  along 
with  their'  other  means.  If  diey 
did  rtot  make  such  return  to  the 
commissioners,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  waved  their  nght 
to  do  5?o,  and  thatthey  consentea  to 
their  being  rated  5/.  per  cent.]  ou 
their  dividends,  which  would  then 
be  made  atiswerable  a'cconKntrly. 
It  was  to  be  observed,  howervev,  m 
tlie  first  inieance,  that  this  mode  of 
assessmettfc  Avoxild  be  endtely.  op- 
tional. It  was  understood^ 'how. 
ever,  that- 'ill  foreigners,  not  .resi- 
dent in  this  country,  should  be  en- 
tirely ifxempted  from  the  tax,  and 
that  their -agents  would  be*:enti£led 
to  receive  their  ^vidends  \titboUt 
any  deduction. 
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The  amount  of  die  ways  smd 
means  then  would  be-«- 
Cu^toms  ^nd  excise  du- 

^s  as  before     -      -f  .8^000,000 
Tax  on  property     -        4,700,000 

Total    12,700,000 

A  considerable  proportion,  how. 
-ever,  of  these  resources  could  not 
be  made  good  within  the  current 

For  every  100/.    subscribed  the  subscriber   received 
80  consols,  at  584         -  -    . 

80  reduced,  at  58i         -       '  ^ 

The  bidding  was  on  the  long  annuity,  and  the  lowest 
offer  W4S  €^  5<^.  »  ^ 

Discount  ,  •  r  - 


Being  a  bonus  to^the  contractor  of  1/.  6s.  6dt 


year.  He  could  n<it  calculate  upoi^ 
a  greater  sum  h6$kg  coUcoted  ttum 
4,500,000/4  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  10,000,0001*  shp^l4 
be  raised  by  other  means;  and  he 
had  then  to  infonn  the  conunittee, 
that  be  had  that  day  coAtvgctad  with 
several  respectable  bankers  of  Lon* 
don  for  a  loan  to  that  extent.  It 
remained  for  him  to  state  the  terms. 
They  were  as  follows :— 


^M  14. 
46  U 

0 
0 

5  12 
2    6, 

3 
3 

101    6 

S 

He  had  to  congratulate  the 
house  -and  the  country  upon  the 
cbndti'sibn  of  a  bargain,  in  cii'cum- 
stances  filee  the  present,  upon  terms 
so  favourable. 

There  was  then  to  he  provided 
for  the  interest  of  sixteen  millions, 
3  pd:  cents*  created  by  loan. 


There  was  mterest 

Annuity 

The   whole   charge    of 

which*  including  the 

one  per  cent,  for  the 
.   extmction  of  the  capir 

taly  would  amount  to 

To^prards  making  provision  fb^ 
this  sum,  it  was  his  intendon,  in  the 
first  place,  to  attempt  what  had 
long  been  held  very  desirablt;,  sotae 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  collection 
of  the  receipt  tax,  aUd  by  which  he 


480,000 
3'^000 


676,583 


hoped  a  oonsiderable  additional  re« 
venue  wt>uld  be  gained  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  pubfic. 
It  was  his  intention  that  the  penoq 
paying  money  should  be  entitl^  to 
demand  6eom  the  ^pe^on  to  wMm 
he  pfLjh  a  receipt,  the  'duty  on 
which,  in  no  case,  shoold  be  k^ 
than  t*wp-pence,  nor.  above  five  shil- 
lings, lie  estimated  the  produce 
of  this  at?  220,000/.  It  was  like- 
wise intended  to  make  such  ad<U« 
tions  to  the  consolidated  customs  in 
the  bill  tjien  before  parliament*  as 
should  produce  220|0Q0/.  Byfur^ 
ther  regrilsitioas  in  the  assessed 
taxes  250,000/,,  making  in  all  the 
suBi  of.  690^000/.  applicable  ^o  the 
lyment  of  (b^  inters  of  the 


He  shoeld  now  reqapituls^  tbe 
difig?ien(  article^  of  tife  '- 


Maktn  lieu  of  old 
TigBriFtax  on  pensioQS}  4ec. 


WAYS  ANp  MEAHf. 

in  lieu  ofo)d  l^ndfi 


TSQAW 
l^OOObOOO 

Brought 
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Brought  Ibrwaxxl    ^.2,*iSOjO0O 
Exdmffaa:  billv  of  whidi  ieaye  had  been  given  to  issue  four 

sttUioiBy  but  vould  be  used  only  «         ^     .  •        3>0(X)|00(^ 

Surplus^of  coasolidafeedftuid        -  -  -  500^000 

£xdiequ«r  hills  to  repay  advance  by  die  bank        «•        •>        1^500,000 
Money  ia  treasuFy  fcr  liemp  and  flak  bountie^  &c.  •  S7»7t2 

Lottery  benreen  S  and  4O0|000,  taken  u       -  -  AOOfiOO 

Increase  on  cufitoms  •  •        2>000/XXI 

Excise  .  ^  -        6,000|000 

On  propeitTy  though  ealculated  at  4^T00»000{. 
taken  omy  at  - 


War  taxes. 


vee 

! 


Voieofcnedit 
X^oan- 


Bttfe  of  die  above  war  taxes,  it 
was  txpecbsd  diat  only  4,500»000/* 
fould  be  fluade  available  within  the 


With  lespect  to  exchequer  bills^ 
it  had  been  proposed  that  parlia* 
ine&t  ^uld  authofise  the  issue  of 
^ve  abiUtona  of  exchequer  bills*  in 
i8(Hf  to  nj^e  a  similar  sum 
widulrawn.  At  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  the  amount  of  ex« 
chequei:-  bttis»  outataadipgi  would 
b(  ten  miUions* 

The  concludixig  remarks  of  Mr. 
AddingtcHi's  speech  were  continued 
to  wme  length*  They  tended 
f:hiefly  to  evince  the  piiopriety  of 
the  znaasui«s  be  had  prof>osed.  His 
1>biect,  he  said,  was  to  raise  as  large 
a  pipportion  aspossible  of  the  sup- 
plies necoNory  for  the  public  ser-  r 
vice  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
extent  to  which  he  was  anxious  that 
this  princ^^  should  be  carried, 
was,  that  during-the  progress  of 
tbe  war»  oo  accumulation  v^iatever 
should  take  place  to  the  amount  of 
die  public  aebt*  It  was  his  wish 
that  an  estimate  of.  the  eipenses  of 
the  year  should  be  formed  on  a 
fair,  and  extended  view  of  the  exer- 
i^as  we  were  called  on  to  make, 
'  and  that  the  loait  to  be  contracted 
(or,  should  not  be  greater  than 


4,500^000 
2/)00,000 
•      10,000,00a 

88,687,782 

the  eomnlificioners  for  liquidating 
the  national  debt  possessed  the 
means  of  distributing  for  the  ex« 
tinction  of  that  debt.  The  adop* 
tion  of  this  system  of  providing  fov 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
without  adding  to  die  public  debt, 
could  not  fail,  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly at  a  nu)ment  like  the  piiD* 
sent,  to  show  to  the  govenunent  of 
France,  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
ouer  tlus  country  by  a  war  oil  our 
nuances  is  a  hopeless  contest ;  that 
it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  enemy 
to  break  the  national  spirit  by  such 
attempts,  which  must  end  only  in 
disappointment ;  that  whatever  the 
emeigency  in  u^iich  we  might  be 
placed,  we  possessed  am]3e  re» 
sources  to  meet  it  with  firmness^ 
with  energy  and  success.  The  ef- 
feet  of  this  on  the  powers  of  Europe 
must  be  powerful.  It  must  show 
them,  that,  in  associating  with  this 
country,  m  making  a  common 
cause  with  us  in  any  great  emer- 
gency, they  incurred  no  danger, 
but  united  their  exertions  with  a 
people  who  possess  at  once  the 
spirit  and  the  means  adequate  ta 
tiie  support  of  a  great  struggle. 
After  some  further  observations,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  first  reso- 
N  4  lution- 
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lution'-^.-The  question  .  was  then 
put  on  the  different '  resolutions^ 
and  they  were  agreed  to  .without 
opposition. 

Gn  the  15th. of  June,  the  order 
of  tlie  day  being  read  for  the  house 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  supply-^ 

Mr.  I.  H.  Browne  moved,  that 
the  second  report  of  the  commit- 
tee for  iuTesLieating  the  surveys  of 
the  Scotch  highlands  be  referred 
to  the  said  committee  of  supply. — 
Ordered  dccordingly. 

Mr.  Browne  then  moved,  that  a 
sum  not  -exceeding  20,000/.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotliuid.  One  of  the  great 
objects  in  view  was  to  improve  the 
vsduable  fisheries  in  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  the  highlands,  by 
opening  a  communication  between 
both  sides  of  the  country.  By 
these  improvements,  the  business 
of  agriculture  would  also  be  prq- 
moted;  and  the  country  being 
thus  rendered  tolerable  to  its 
hardy  and  industrious  inhabitants^ 
they  would  no  longer  be  induced 
to  emigrate,  as  for  many  years 
past  they  had  continued  to  do) 
and  thus  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  for  recruiting  our  armies 
with  a  hardy  and  valiant  race  of 
soldiers  would  be  strengthened  for 
our  defence.'^-rThe  resolution  was 
passed. 

On  the  24th  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved,  that  the 
house,  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  to  con- 
sider further  the  ways  and  means 
"for  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
state.  The  house  resolved  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  then  kid  before 
the  committee  the  terms  upon 
which  "he  bad  contracted  for  the 
lotteries.     He  said,  that  he  kid 


found  it  most  prudent,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion*  to  reduce  the  priced 
and  Htunbers  of  the  tickets.  Last 
year  tliere  were  no  less  tlian 
90,000  tickets,  with  a  power  of 
mcreasing  them  to  10(^000.  This 
year  it  was  proposed  that  the 
number  of  tickets  shotdd  be  li- 
mited to  70,000,  witn  the  power 
of  increanng  them  to  the  number 
of  80,000.  IJe  stated  that  the  con- 
tract  had'  been  made  to  extend 
both  towards  the  service  ef  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
the  clear  profit  which  would  arise 
to  the  public  would  be  515,000/. 
sterling,  which  somewhat  exceed- 
ed the  profit  of  last  year's  lotte* 
ries.  •  The  number  of  tickets  pro* 
posed  in  the  present  lottery  would* 
at  the  rat*  of  IS/,  d**  Ojk,  yield 
the  total  amount  of  8,380^000L 
It  was  his  wish,. and  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  hoQse^ 
to  fi;uard  against  large  instuiancesy 
which  the  plan  adopted  last  year 
tended  greathr  to  encourage.  He 
had  found,  from  experience,  that 
considerable  inconvenience,  hurry, 
and  confusion,  usually  arose  fix>ni 
the  mode  of  limiting  the  auftiber 
of  lotteries.  It  was  then  intends 
ed  to  raise,  by  diree  lotteries,  the 
sum  of  1,523,083/.  6f*  Sd.  of 
which  sum  l,166,fi57i-  9o.  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  services  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  sum  of 
856,775/.  17*.  8<i.  towards  the  ser- 
vices* of  Ireland. 

On  the  €  1st  of  July  a  resolution 
passed  for  granting  out  of  the  con* 
solidated  fund,  to  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  late  Jeffery  lord  Am- 
herst, the  annual  sum  of  3000/. 
in  consideration  of  the  eminent 
services  of  that  nobleman  in  Ame- 
rica i  p:irticularly,  as  it  was  to 
his  meritorious  services,  in  con- 
junction vnth  those  of  the  late 
general  Wolfe,  that  we  were  in- 

debt^ed 
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debted  for  the  vsdfiable  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  committee,  on  the  2ath, 
lord  Hawkesbury  ifttroduced  the 
subject  of  "  compensation  to  the 
house  of  Orange."  He  srJd  the 
obligations  this  country  owed  to 
that  house  were  greater  than  ever 
were  due  by  any  country  to  any 
great  family,  at  the  head  of  a  na- 
tional government.  Upon  every 
Occasion,  the  steady  attachment. 
of  that  illustrious  house  was  stronr- 
ly  and  uniformly  marked  towards 
uiis  country.  ,  It  was  a  fact  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitula- 
tion, that  the  illustrious  prince  at 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Orange 
had,  in  t^e  strength  of  his  attacn- 
ment  to  Great  Britain,  lost  every 
thing  wjliich  belonged  to  hi'm,  whe- 
ther as  sovereignty,  rank,  power, 
or  private  property,  in  the  late 
contest.  In  ^e  negotiation  of 
die  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  some  compensation 
should  be  made  him,  in  conside- 
ration of  which  he  had  agreed  to 
surrender  aH  claims  to  the  sove- 
rei^ty  and  other  rights  in  tfhe 
United  Provinces:  whatever  was 
the  compensation  stipulated,  it 
had  not  been  fulfilled  according  to 
that  stipidation ;  and  the  only  part 
of  the  agreement  which  had  been 
performed  Was  now  again  violated 
by  the  recent  arggression  of  France. 
The  house  must  recollect,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  war  very  emi- 
nent services  were  rendered  to  this 
country  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  that  a  very  considerable  Dutch 
fleet  was  surrendered  to  England 
in  his  name.  He  trusted,  Siere- 
fore,  the  house  would  feel  the 
force  of  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Orange  upon  the  justice  and 
g^enerosity  of  the  British  nation. 
The  modes  which  he  should,  with 


the  leave  of  the  committee,  pro- 
pose,  were  two — either  to  vote  a 
given  sum  as  a  complete  and  final 
indemnity  in  consideration  of  all 
their  losses,  or  else  a  small  sum 
pronlptly,  and  another  by  way  of 
annuity.  He  should  himself  pre- 
fer the  latter,  as  the  more  eligible 
mode;  and  therefore  proposed  it 
first,  namely,  a  sum  of  60,000/. 
in  money,  and  an  annuity  of 
16,000/.  per  annum.  By  this  lat- 
ter sum  he  wished  it  to  he  undej- 
stood  that  all  tlie  pensions  to  mi- 
nor branches  of  the  family  for 
tliefr  seiVices  and  attachment  to 
this  country  were  to  be  covered; 
and  he  concluded  with  a  motion 
to  tliat  effect. 

After  some  opposition,  the  re- 
solution for  the  grant  of  60,000/. 
was  agreed  to,  iiem.  con. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  then  moved 
that  there  be  granted  to  his  fcia- 
jesty,  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  the  a.nnual  sum  of  16,000/. 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  illustridus 
house  of  Orange.  This  resolu- 
tion was  also  cairied. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  the 
sum  of  two  million?;  be  granted 
as  a  vote  of  credit ;  wllich  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  27th  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  prefaced  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  to  propose  by  observ- 
ing, that  at  an  early  period  of  the 
year  it  was  proposed  to  raise  three 
millions  for  the  payment  of  a  like 
sum  advanced  by  the  bank,'  of 
which  1,500,000/.  had  been  ac- 
tually paid  ;  but  in  •  consequence 
of*  the  renewal  of  the  war,  an 
application  was  made  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  remainder  in  ex- 
chequer bills  ;  which  was  agreed 
to  for  the  public  convenience. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  his 
several  statements  to  tlie  com- 
mittee. 

EsTIMATB 


tpS  P  R  I  T  I  5  H    A  I^.D 

Estimate  of  the  Surflu3  of  the  Con^olidatio  Fvno»  to  5th  of 

January  IdOi-t 

^otal  satn  proposed  to  be  voted  to  the  5tli  of  January  IBQ*   4*,  6«50O;i0O9 
lleceivedy  on  J^fiuary  5th9  180S»  after  coxnr 

pleting  the  grant  for  tl>e  service  of  1802     -         d0r<»329 
Received,  on  April  5th,  1803        -        .        ^      1,037,332 

^ — , Oft  July  5th,  }803  <pcarly),  r     1,186,000 

■  ■■■■.     ■     2,522,661 

Itemained  to  make  good        «        0,877,339 

income,  for  two  quarters,  to  January  5th,,  1804*, 

together  supposed  double  the  July  quarter, 

1803  (adding  '200,000/.  for  the  expected  pro- 
duce of  duties,   1803)  .  J7,650,OQ0 
Deduct  charge  on  Oct.  10th,    1803, 

supposed  equal  to  April  5th,  lfi03».  .    « 

after  deduciii^  198,500/^   paid  in 
^    that  quarter  for  the  half-yearly  di.  .    - 

vidend  in  Oct.  1802,  to  those  who 

had  not  completed  their  payments 

before  the  7tii  of  Oct.  1804'      -      5,560,50ft 
Ditto,   5th  Jan^  supposed  equal   to 

July  1803,   with  the   addition   of 

320,000/,  for  the  charge  of  a  new     . 

loan  -  *  9,858,000 

,  13,418,50a. 


Expected  surplus  in  two  quarters,  endmg  5th 

Jan*  180+  .  .  -  4,231»50a 

Deduct  tlie  sum  remaining  to  be  made  good        3,877,339 

Estimated  surplus  above  the  proposed  grant  •         354,1^ 

N.  B*  The  only  articles  of  extraordinary  recebt  m  t^ie  quarter 
ending  5th  July,  were  arrears  of  convoy  duty  and  incoaoie 
duty,  amounting  together  to  341,706/. 

•  •  • 

The  pfodutfe  of  permanent  tsxes,  for  the  foiur  last  years,  omittiog 

in  the  quarter  «9din?  the  5th  of  the  duties  imposed  on  each  year 

July,  compafed  with  uieir  produce  respectively,  appears  by  the  follow* 

in  the  two  tttcceedmg  cfuarters,  ing  table: 


3T». 


FO  E^rOM    HISTORY, 


1799. 
^^ffter  ending  5th  July 


10th  October  r 

i5th  Januaiy  1800 


lacpease.   Bimiii* 


1809, 


Sthjoly 


lOtb  October 
5tfa  January  }801 


r  ^.5,488,808 

10,977,60* 
6,865,440 
6,329,507 

j^K,.    13,194,947-2,217>SW 

«  5,695,619 

..  2 


5,838,793 
5,810,471 


41,391,238 


5th  July 


180L 


lOtfa  Oct.  aad  5th  Jan.  1802 
5th  July  .  T 

|Oth  0<:t.  and  5th  Jaiu  1 803 

Increase  in  three  y^ars 
Dedua  diminution 


Average  increase 


11,649,264-^258)029 

5,628,p00 
2 


11,256,000 
l%5i8,000 

7,093,000 
2 

* ■!■        Il«     I   ■ 

14,186,000 
14,016,000 


1,26^000^ 


3,737,369 
170,000 

3,567,369 

891,842 


17CVO0O 


The  following  resolutiions  were 
then  moved,  and  agreed  to ; 

1.  That  towanls  raising  the  sum 
of  two  miUions  voted  in  the  com* 
mittee  of  supply,  the  Hup  of 
1,500,000/.  be  raised  out  <^  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  be  sup- 
plied by  exchequer  bills* 

2.  That  towards  payment  of 
money  advanced  by  the  bank,  the 
sum  of  two  millions  be  ako  raised 


by  k>3ns  of  exchequer  bill%  to  be 
made  sood  next  yeaf  « 

3.  That  it  appears  that  the  sum 
of  1,500^000/.  stands  as  the  sur^ 
plus  of  die  consolidated  iimd* 

The  house  resumed,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
^e  next  day. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  in  a  conv- 
mittee  of  supply,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  stated»  that  the 

four 
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four  sums  he  should  first  more  advanced  therefrom  by  his  ma- 
were  sums  to  reimburse  the  civil  jesty,  pursuant  to  votes  of  that 
list  for  hke  sums, .  ordered  to  be    house ;  and  He  therefore  moved— 

To  Mathew  Martus,  esq.  -  -  -f.639  17    6 

To  Ch.  Th.  Felton,  esq.  -  .  534  15    0 

To  Wm.  Chinnery,  esq.  for  the  expense  of  transporting 

convicts  •  -  -  -  822    9     1 

To  ditto,  for  expenses  at  Norfolk  Island  -  4tl     5    O 

For  printing  the  Journals,  bills,  and  votes  of  the  house  of 

commons  for  last  year     .       -  •    -  -  3000    O'O 

To  discharge  arrears  of  the  police  offices  -  960    8    6 

To  Mr.  Soan,  architect,  for  plans  and  elevations  for  re- 
pairs and  new  buildings  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the 
year  1794-5  -  -  -        ' 

To  make  good  a  defalcation  of  a  subscriber  to  the  lottery 
Fees  and  expenses  dtsbuTsed  to  Dr.*  Jenner,  by  order  of 
the  house,  in  order  to  net  him  the  sum  voted  for  his 
valuable  discovery  of  the  vaccine  inoculation 
To  die  board  of  agriculture 
To  the  British  musetim '  - 

To  the  veterinary  college  -  -         .      . 


1000    0    0 
240    0    0 


725  0  0 

300  0  0 

3000  0  0 

1500  0  0 


In  a  committee  of  supply,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  moved  that  the 
petitions  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Dubois  be  referred  to  it.  Tlie 
claim  of  Mr.  Martin,  he  said,  had 
^een  already  admitted  and  voted 
by  the  house  ;  that  of  Mr.  Du- 
bois came  recommended  by  no- 
thing so  mucli  ■  as  the  peculiar 
hardship  of  the  case.  When  the 
British  forces  were  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  American  states,  very 
essential  services  were  performed 
by  the  family  of  Mr.  Dubois ;  and  ' 
the  petitioner  himself,  though  very 
young  at  that  time,  displayed  so 
much  alacrity  and  zeal,  that  they 
we^re  warmly  acknowledgjed  byge- 
nerals  Balfour  and  Craig.  This 
claim,  as  an  American  loyalist, 
might  have  been  proved,  and 
would  have  been  admitted  beforfe 
the  commissioners,-  but  Mr.  Du- 
bois, who  was  then  a  minor,  .re-  ' 
cci^Td  intcHigcnce  that  his  estates 


in  America  had  not  been  cqnfis- 
cated.  In  order  to  regain  them, 
he  went  over  to  that  country,  and, 
after  long  delays  and  nui^ierous 
applications,  failed  of  obtaining 
tlie  benefit  of  the  treaty  from  tlie 
American  government,  and  .did 
not  return  to  England  till  the 
year  1800.  What  he  meant  to 
propose  was  by  no  means  an  equi- 
valent to  his  losses ;  for  he  did 
not  even  expect  any  tiling  like  a 
compensation  ;  and  he  should 
therefore  propose  that  5320/.  be 
granted  to  make  good  the  cls^ims 
of  Mr.  Dubois,  as  an  America 
loyalist.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Dt.  Lawrence,  and  the  resolu- 
tion agreed  to. 

Agi^eeably  to  the  resolutions  ^f 
tlie  committee  of  supply,  a  bill 
was  hitrodwced  into  the  house  for 
a  tax  on  property.  On  die  ques- 
tion for  going  into  a  committee  on 
tltis.  bill,  the  5th  of  July,  the 
<AancelloT  ef   the   'exchequer,    hi 

ans^^'e^ 
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axst^er  to  a  qaestion,  how  far  the 
bill  vnis  intended  to  afiect  landed 
propertyt  said»  that  in  all  circum- 
staiKes  where  the  owner  of  land 
let  it  out,  only  five  per  cent*  was 
payable — thatis,  1j.  in  the  pound; 
where  the  evmer  of  land  had  the 
sazne  in  his  own  hands,  and  was, 
in  fact,  his  own  tenant,  then  he 
was  to  pay  1/.  9<L  that  is,  1/.  as 
landlgrd,  and  9</.  as  tenant.  He 
'  afterwards  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  the  present  tax  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes,  and 
hinged  on  the  same  principle,  as 
the  old  income  tax  ;  but  the  mode 
of  collecting  it  was  better,  be- 
<:ause  it  was  calculated  to  avoid 
any  disclosure  of  the  circurostaices 
or  property  of  the  parties  paying 
the  tax.  .  By  the  mode  of  charg- 
ing land  and  money  at  interest, 
no  disclosure  whatever  took  place. 
In  a.  commetci^  country,  it  was 
unquestionably  most  desirable. that 
no  disclosure  of  circumstances 
should  be  made,  further  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
pa3rment  of  the  tax;  and  a  plan 
would  shortly  be  submitted  to 
parliament  on  tliat  head,  which 
he  hoped  would  meet  with  general 
approbation.  Anotlier  advantage 
was,  that  the  execution  was  infi- 
nitely more  easy  and  simple  to  the 
commissioners  than  it  was  before, 
as  persons  now  would  not  be  in  a 
.situation  in  which  they  would  have 
to  decide  between  their  interest  and 
their  duty.  Another  circumstance 
highly  in  favour. of  the  present 
measure  was,  the  mode  of  levying 
the  tax  on  money  borrowed  on 
mortgage,  bond,  &c.  In  the 
present  case,  the  debtor  was  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  tax,  and  de- 
duct it  out  ef  the  sum  borrowed, 
when  called  on  to  pay  the  same  by 
his  creditor  $  so  that  19^.  in  the 
pound  WDuld,  in  all  cases^   be  a 


legal  tetider;  and  it  would  b^  at- 
tended with  the  advantage  of  con-, 
cealing  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtor's  case. 

These,  he  said,  were  some  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  bill. 
The  measure  he  now  submitted  to 
the  house  was  such  as  he  tliought 
would  draw  fair  and  equal  contri- 
butions, by  taxing  income  and 
other  species  of  property  as  nearly 
on  a  par  as  might  be. 

Mr.  William  Sniidi  opposed 
the  tax.  He  obsei*ved  that,  if 
every  man  in  the  state  were  to 
be  taxed,  in  order  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  present  exigen* 
cies,  the  present  method  wa» 
not  the  proper  one  to  be  adopted  ; 
for  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 
usage  of  the  house,  except  in  one 
instance  I  fbr  though  the  title  of 
the  bill  expressed  that  it  was  a  tax 
on  property,  it  was,  ii\  fact,  a 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  income ;  a 
tiix  which  would  undoubtedly  bear 
heavily  on  all  ranks  of  society. 
There  were  two  species  of  pro- 
perty embraced  by  this  bill ;  the 
one  was  the  produce  of  Libour  and 
exertive  industry,  and  the  pther 
tlvdt  kind  of  property  which  .was 
enjoyed  by  the  rich  without  labour. 
It  generally  happened  in  such  4 
tax,  that  the  species  of  property 
acquired  by  industry  was  liable  tgt 
be  taxed  with  the  greatest  uncer* 
tainty.  In  his  apprehension,  » 
person  who  contributed  by  hit 
personal  industry  toward  the  weW 
fare  of  the  state,  ought  not  to  be 
burdened  equally  with  tlie  person 
who  did  nothing.  The  dispropor- 
tion  was  i*eally  enormous,  and  it 
was  impos*;ible  for  any  man  cor- 
dially to  say  that  he  thought  such 
a  tax  equal.  It  was  also  highly 
objectionable  with  respect  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  incomes  of  pro* 
icssional  men  ;  .for,  wluitfcver  ih*? 
convenience 
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convenience  arising  &om  that  dis* 
closure  in  other  cases>  it  must  cer- 
tainly fall  peculiarly  hard  on  that 
class  of  mdividuals ;  and  he 
thought  that  even  on  diat  account 
it  ought  not  to  pass.  The  raising 
of  money  was  not  the  only  object 
properly  in  view  :  we  ought  to- 
tdopt  those  modes  which  most 
apdy  tended  to  keep  the  people  in 
good  humour,  and  exact  those 
taxes  which  would  make  the  near* 
est  approach  towards  equality  and 
impartiality ;  for,  though  such 
might  not  he  most  convenient  to 
die  iitate»  he  was  certain  they 
would  be  most  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  the  people.  He  spoke 
aot  merely  his  own  sentiments  on 
ibis  occasion)  for  he  had  consulted 
various  authors  on  the  subject. 
He  had  found  that  scarcely  one 
writer  gave  sentiments  favourable 
to  a  tax  on  property.  Hume  was 
c£  opinion,  that  though  such  taxes 
were  liable  to  less  expense  or  trou- 
ble in  the  collection,  yet  they  were 
the  most  xmequal.  Mr*  Adam 
Smith  said,  that  in  every  state  it 
had  been  a  maxim  of  every  wise 
government  to  avoid  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  property  of  individu- 
als  I  and  that  author  had  repeated 
kis  opinion  over  and  over,  m  va- 
rious parts  of  his  work ;  makinc; 
only  one  exception  of  a  small  an- 
Stocratical  state  in  Switzerland, 
where  such  a  mode  was  followed 
without  any  detrimental  conse- 
quences, owing  to  its  having  no 
trade. 

He  was  convinced  in  hts  con- 
science diat  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don would  ratlicr  pay  a  tax  to 
double  the  amount  of  that  pro- 
posedt  than  submit  to  the  disclo- 
sure proposed  by  this  bill. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observed  that 
the  grouxids  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
tleman's  objections  appeared  to  be 


two,    tn   triiich    1m^  agreed  Wttil 
him—- namely^  that  no  tax  whic)L 
could  be  proposed  would  be  found 
perfectly  equal:     seooadlyt    that 
when  that  was  the  case,  we  should 
endeavour  to  make  them  as  equal 
as  possible*    The   hon^  member^ 
however,  after  having  laid  demn    . 
these  principles,  appeared  to  have- 
lost  sight  of  them.    He  had  by^ 
no  means  proved   that   this  tar 
was  more  unequal  thau  any  Other 
he  could  devise  i  but  whether  this 
tax  be  more  unequal, than  a  tax  on 
consumption»  he  had  to  obsenrty 
that,  knowing^  it  all  along  to  be 
the  object  ot  gov^emmeric  h.  lay** 
ing  on  taxes  on  consumption*  thait 
they  nitght  beat  equally  on  dUSs* 
rent   classes    of  the  communityy 
he  conceived  that  one   of  those 
methods  was  quite  as  impartial  aa 
the  other.     In  svch  cases>  it  bad 
been  found  expedient  to  ux  ona  or 
two  articles,  while  others  werr  \e(t 
unaffected.      This  might  be  the 
subject  to  many  complaints  of  par* 
tiality  from   individuals.    In  the 
present,  hoWevcr,  the  tax  was  not 
laid  on  one  or  two  articles;^  it 
ivould  bear  as  equally  a&  possible 
on  all  classes  of  the  commtmky. 
He  would  admit  that  the  class  o£ 
articles  might  be  iiilly  as  unequal 
in  its  effects ;  yet  he  would  call  on 
that  hon.  gentleman  to  prove  that 
it  wa^  more  unequal   than  any- 
other  that  could  be  devised  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  country. 
The  objections  made  against  the 
bill,  therefore,  appeared  to  himsUot 
founded  in  argument  a^^inst  either 
its  principles  or  application ;  but  be* 
cause  it  did  not  go  nearer  to  Aat 
which  might  be  styled  perfectioii. 
The  hon,  member  liad  alluded  to 
its  pressure  on  the  laborious  and 
industrious  clasM»:  this,  however^ 
was    a    principle   neVeip   acknow- 
ledged by  the  legislature  of  thtfe 
countr^v 
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covtHry^  It  wa«  one  inoonfllstieiit 
"With  the  wbole  train  o^  taxaiion  on 
9onet]r )  it  vr9&  not  acknowkd|^ 
ia  the  land-tax»  nor  in  any  parish 
or  pooi«^xate.  These  had  h^  all 
along  laid  en  the  land  \  but,  com- 
pariag  all  the  rates  of  taxatioii»  as 
diey  respectively  bore  oa  the  dif^ 
ferent  daises  of  society,  and  admit* 
ting  the  iiill  statement  of  each,  he 
cfot^ld  not  diink»  that»  under  sdl  cir* 
dunstancesy  they^bore  more  severe 
ly  on  one  class  than  on  another. 
He  fully  admitted,  that  equality* 
is  the  burdens  of  taxation,  was  the 
duty  of  government;  and  the 
|iresent  mode,  he  was  convinced^ 
iRras  in  perfect  confotmity  to  the 
princ^fde. 

Mr.  ErsJnne  by  no  means  as« 
tented  to  the  principle  of  diis  bill 
as  a  pennanent  mode  of  taxation* 
but  merdy  as  a  means  of  prDvIding 
aga&st  present  danger;  and  he 
tsiMted  the  country  would  cheerful- 
ly acquiesce,  aiuiburr  all  differences 
of  optnfion  on  the  suoject«  He  con* 
duded  by  moyine,  that  '<  the  speak* 
cr  do  leave  the  chaSr." 

The  M>ea]£er  then  left  the  chair, 
and  the.houfje  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  hill;  when  the 
cfaancdlor  of  the  exchequer  said, 
that  the  object  of  this  committee 
was  to  cdtojoiA  the  provisions  of  the 
income- and  property-tax  bills  Jn 
onebUl;  then  to  have  tlie  bill  so 
cot^oined,  teprinted,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  members.  The 
teport  of  the  committee  was  taken 
into  cofisideration  on  the  ISth  ^of 
July,  whe^  Mr-  W.  Smith  a^ain 
rose,  and  entered,  at  very  conside- 
t7^^  length,  into 'the  principle  and 
provisions  of  the  bitf  .  To  the  fort 
mer  his  objections  were  so  decided, 
that  he  declared  he  should  feel  it 
bis  duty*  to  take  tln^  sense  clTthe 
house  upon  it  in  that  stage*  I£$ 
oiyectlou  to  the  ine.qualay  Of  the 


t&x;  to  the  mod«  of  collecticm,  and 
to  its  operationi  particular!/  as  oo 
the  landed  interest,  he  perceived 
ivere  not  at  all  rembvea,  though 
much  was  promised  on  a  former 
day.    That  die  funds  ought  to  bft 
taxed  according  to  the  objects  ot" 
this  bill,  he  readily  admitted ;  but 
he  was  of  c^nion  that  they  ought 
to  be  taxed  m  a  larger  proportion 
than  land ;  because  the  latter  wai 
subject   to.  many   burdens   from 
which  the  former  were  entirely  ex< 
empted.    As  to  the  tax  on  trade* 
his  grand  objection  was,  that  if  the 
tax  were  to  be  levied  at  ail,  it 
should  be  equally  collected ;  and 
that  appeared  to  him  impossitdc* 
miless  by  the  esublishmcnt  of  an 
inquisition,  which  would  be  much 
more    intolerable   than  any  tax; 
and  this  inquisition  too  to  be  rex 
newed  yearly,  in  the  same  wuv  as 
that  under  the  former  income  bill. 
To  such  means  of  raising  the  sup- 
ply,   every  wise   statesman,    and 
every  benevolent  man,  must,  in  hi^ 
judgement,  be  adverse.    If  the  tax, 
nowever,  was  to  be  persisted  in^ 
equality  of  payment  was  desirable ; 
but  how  was  that  to  ht  obtained  I 
By  disclosines  which  could  not  be 
enforced  but  by  a  violation  of  every 
principle  of  freedom,  and  an  out* 
rage  upon  every  feeling  of  pride. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  treasury-bench  had  stated^ 
that,    without   this    measure,    no 
means  could  be  devised  of  impo- 
sing a  fair  contribution  suited  to 
the  etrcurostances  of  men ;  bttt  he 
would  maintain,  that  it  was  a  mis« 
take  to  suppose  that  this  Was  such 
a  contribution  as,  he  described.    It 
would  press  on  the  trading  com- 
munity very  little  indeed ;  fSr  they 
would  ntake  ti»  consumers  pay, 
as  they  unifowniy  did,  e^^ry  tax 
levied  upon  them ;  thej  would  re* 
muoerate  themselves  91  their  in- 
creased 
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creased  profits  for  any  burdens  Im- 
posed upon  tliem.  If  traders  could 
not  compensate  themselves  so  in 
this  instance,  the  tax  would  be  still 
morp  unequal.  The  house  was 
therefore  placed  in  this  dilemma, 
that  it  must  either  impose  a  very 
considerable  burden  on  the  con* 
sumers,  or  a  very  xmequal  tax  upon 
the  traders ; — ^upon  the  higher  class 
of  whom,  he  admitted,  this  tax 
would  not  press  much.  The  ho- 
nourable member  stated,  that  his 
last,  but  not  least,  important  objec- 
tion to  the  billy  was  its  extreme 
length  and  complexity.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  understood  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  yet 
it  was  so  long,  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved nineteen  out  of  twenty  would 
not  attempt  to  read  it ;  and,  from 
its  complexity,  he  ventured  to  say, 
very  few  would  understand  it^ 
The  principle*  he  repeated,  was 
such  as  fill  the  best  writers  disap- 
proved ;  and  the  practice,  as  mani- 
fested during  the  continuance  of 
the  former  income  act/  was  even 
more  mischievous  than  tlie  writers 
appeared  to  calculate. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that,  as 
far  as  this  measure  differed  from 
the  former  income-tax,  he  thought 
it  less  exceptionable.  For  himself, 
he  would  say,  tliat  if  it  should  turn 
out  fr(>m  experience  to  be  better, 
he  should  be  very  happy ;  but  if 
not  materially  altered  from  its  pre- 
sent shape,  he  was  much  ;ifraid  it 
would  not.  With  respect  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure  before  the 
house  the  honourable  gentleman 
quoted  authorities  to  show  that  it 
was  objectionable.  The  same  au- 
di ori  ties,  however,  with  others  also 
who  had  ereat  names,  might  be 
chosen  as  the  roots  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  constitution,  or  the  go- 
vanmcn:.    Among  all  tht  obseri 


rations  of  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  he  recollected  only  one  that 
was  new ;  and  th^t  was  thifr«-that, 
if  even,  as  he  termed  it,  a  holy  of> 
fice  of  inquisition  for  coUecttng  the 
tax  proposed  by  this  bill  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  trading  part  of 
the  coitimvinty,  the  only  etect  of 
it  would  be  to  squeeze  out  of  them 
nothing.  Though  this  statement 
might  reconcile  some  people  to  die 
bill  before  the  house,  he  confessed 
/m  could  not  have  liiat  influence 
with  him. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  under  consideration,  there 
were  many  of  them  of  which  he 
strongly  disapproved.    The  modes 
of  disposing  of  capital  should  not) 
by  any  means,  be  interfered  with, 
through  the  operation  of  a  par- 
tial tax,  tending  to  encourage  the 
application  of  that  capital  to  one 
mode  in   preference    to    another. 
Those  modes  were  various.     One 
liked  to  employ  his  capital  in  a  bu- 
siness which  required  great  labour* 
artd  from  which  he  looked  for  pro- 
portionate profits ;  another  sought 
to  derive  profits  from  his  capital  in 
great  risks ;  and  a  third  chose  to 
mdulge  in  laziness,  and  to  enjoy  a 
small  profit  in  security.     Of  the 
latter,  some  resorted  to  tlie  funds, 
and  others  to  land.     It. struck  his 
mind,  that  any  attempt  to  meddle, 
by  a  legislative  measure,  with  this, 
the  usual  and  spontaneous  distri« 
bution  of  property,  would  be  highly 
injudicious  and  unjust;  would  be 
extremely  unequal,  and  tend   to 
violate  the  very  character  of  an 
iftcome-tax.     These  general  obser- 
vations he  ^lould  apply  to  some 
clauses  of  tlie  bill.     His  objections 
referred   to   the  principle  of  the 
abatements  on  small  incomes;  in 
which  landed  proprietors  who  occu- 
pied their  own  property^  and  small 
aiuiuiti^  In  the  funds,  were  most  un- 
equally 
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equally  treated  (the  latter,  in  feet, 
involving  little  short  of  a  breach 
of  public  faith) ;  and  those  too  of 
that  class  of  persons  who  were 
really  entitled  to  compassion.  It 
was  proposed  in  the  bill  to  make 
various  abatements  to  persons  hav- 
ing an  annual  revenue  not  exceed- 
ing 150/. ;  and  all  under  60/.  a-year, 
to  be  entji-ely  discharged  from  the 
tax.  From  this  exemption,  how- 
"cver,  the  landed  proprietors  and 
receivers  of  interest  in  the  funds  to 
such  amount  were  excluded.  He 
could  not  conceive  the  grounds 
Upon  which  this  exclusion  was  pro- 
fessed to  rest.  It  certainly  was, 
with  respect  to  the  funds,  a  breach 
of  the  principle  upon  which  loans 
had  been  contracted  for ;  and  what 
effects  such  an  innovation  was  likely 
to  have  upon  any  future  loan,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  he 
would  maintain,  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  promise  to  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  loans.  For  this  strange 
difference  in  the  application,  he 
was  aware  of  but  one  argument 
which  was  advanced;  namely, 
that  it  wasfeir  to  take  a  distinction 
between  the  profits  of  capital  era- 
ployed  in  industry,  and  that  not 
arising  from  the  same  scairce.  The 
distinction  he  thought  tne  very  re- 
verse of  wisdom ;  for,  if  an  equal 
tax  was  imposed  on  the  revenue  of 
the  land-owner  and  the  profits  of 
the  man  in  trade,  the  deductions 
should  be  the  same  in  both,  and 
that  was  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  income-tax.  No  pre- 
mium should  be  given  to  men  to 
employ  their  capital  in  a  particular 
way ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
iniquitous  than  to  grant  such  pre- 
mium of  the  revenue  of  the  poor 
land-owners  occupying  tlieir  own 
ground,  and  the  smaller  annuitants 
m  \he  funds.  If  it  were  deem- 
ed a  good  principle  that  "the  di- 
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stinction  he  had  alluded  to  should 
prevail,  he  should  wish  to  hear 
upon  what  grounds  it  was  not  ex- 
tended fully,  that  no  difference 
was  taken,  only  in  revenues  under 
150/.  a-ye:ir  ?  Why,  he  would  ask, 
should  persons  of  humble  revenue 
in  die  funds  and  in  land  be  made 
the  sacrifices  of  this  singular  dif- 
ference, while  those  of  superior  re- 
venues were  left  quite  untouched  ? 
He  deprecated,  m  the  strongest 
terms,  a  distinction  pregnant  with 
so  much  injustice  in  principle,  and 
so  much  mischief  in  practice. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  proceeded  to  con- 
sider  die  policy  of  dib  Ux,  as  now 
niodified,  in  its  operation  on  funded 
property.  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  situation  of 
many  of  those  who  were  to  be 
made  liable  to  the  whole  tax  with- 
out any  abatements,  who  had 
claims  to  abatement  much  more 
powerful  than  numerous  classes  of 
possessors  of  other  property  to 
whom  abatements  were  extended. 
When  it  was  considered  diat  many 
of  those  to  be  affected  by  it,  were 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  altogether 
incapable  of  increasing  their  in- 
come by  any  exertion  oitheir  own ; 
"When  it  was  reflected  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  no  capitsu 
which  could  admit  of  increase; 
that  the  wretched  pittance  could 
receive  no  possible  augmentation ; 
exposed  to  the  unavoidable  vicissi- 
tudes which  the  fluctuation  of  the 
funds  experienced,  and  destitute 
even  of  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  hope — ^was  it,  he  would  ask, 
consistent  with  humanity,  far  less 
*  justice,  to  lay  them  under  a  pres- 
sure so  severe?  It  was  haid, 
tiiat,  under  these  disadvantages, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fresh 
burden,  which  could  not  fail  to  add 
to  difficulties  already  unavoidable. 
The  principle  of  the  bill,  as  it  now 
O  stood. 
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stood,  was  m  itself  unfair ;  and,  at 
all  events,  if  it  were  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  same  regulation  ought 
to  be  extended  to  property  in  the 
funds  as  to  all  the  lower, species  of 
property.     But,   above    all   other 
considerations,  he  deprecated  the 
proposed  regulation  as  inconsistent 
With  national  good  faith,  and  as 
calculated  to  strike  the  first  blow 
against  that  credit  for  which  tlie 
country  had  been  so  long  distin- 
guished.    In  every  loan-bill,   the 
fundamentil  principle    was,    that 
there  should  be  no  deduction  from 
the  dividends  of  those  who  became 
the  creditors  of  the  public.     There 
was  no  violation  of  any  compact 
Vith  the  public  creditor  in  making 
property  arising  from  the  funds  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  general 
income;  but,    from   the   moment 
that    the   funds    were    separately 
taxed,  what  foundation  could  the 
public  creditor  rest  upon  in  any 
future  loan  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ?    Never,  at  any  period,  was  it 
more  important  tlian  at  the  present 
moment  to  preserve  the  public  cre- 
dit from  the  slightest  suspicion.     It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  most  extraordi- 
natyand  most  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance, if,  at  the  time  that  we 
Were,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
die  character  of  parliament,  and 
maintaining  the  good  faith  of  the 
couiitry,   payrne   every  year  up- 
wards of  six  miSions  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  we  should, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  revenue 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
resort  to  a  tax  which  might  strike 
at  the  root  of  public  credit,  and 
materially  injure    the    future  re- 
sources of,  the  country.     Such  a 
step  was  peculiarly  unseasonable, 
at  a  moment  when  the  propriety  of 
raising  a  large  portion  of  the  sup- 
plica  within  the  ye^r  bad  met  tho 


universal  approbation  of  all  parts 
of  the  house.  It  might  prciduce 
consequences  on  the  public  credit 
which  he  would  not  then  pretend  to 
describe.  They  might,  however, 
unless  counteracted  by  wiser  mea- 
sures, be  long  experienced  by  con- 
sequences otthe  most  disastrous 
nature.  After  adding  a  few  more 
observations  of  this  head,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  sat  down  by 
declaring  liis  resolution,  as  soon  as 
the  motion  for  taking  the  report 
into  further  consideration  was  dis- 
posed of,  to  move  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  in  terms  of  the  conr 
cluding  part  of  his  speech. 

The  attorney-general  could  not 
by  any  means  a<hrnit  that  there  was 
a  single  provision  in  the  biU  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  national  good  faith.  He  a]« 
lowed,  with  his  right  honourable 
friend,  that,  in  every  act  of  parlia- 
*  ment  by  which  a  loan  was  raised, 
there  was  a  special  provision,  that 
the  property  to  be  funded  for  the 
public  creditor  was  to  be  held  sa- 
cred. Hiere  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  bill  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  stipulation.  The  capital 
of  the  property  in  the  funds  was 
not  to  be  taxed  more  than  the  ca- 
pital ofproperty  of  any  other  sp&r 
cies.  The  engagement  of  the  pub^ 
lie  creditor,  was,  not  that  the  pro- 
perty in  the  funds  was  not  to  con- 
tribute any  tiling  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  that  it  should  not  be 
taxed,  except  in  case  where  every 
other  species  of  property  was  in- 
cluded. This,  he  was  sure,  was 
the  precise  principle  of  the  bill  ^ 
and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it 
was  so  far  liable  to  any  particular 
objection.  But  it  was  observed, 
that,  on  the  tax  proposed  to  be  le- 
vied on  the  funds,  there  were  to  be 
exemptions.  The  same  prmciple, 
it  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  re« 
collected. 
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a>Ilected9  vras  applied  to  landed 
property,  and    to  income  arising 
from  interest  and   annuity.     The 
exemptions  and  abatements  which 
had  lien  formed,  were  arranged  on 
what  he  could  not  but  think  found- 
ed in  fairness  and  justice.     They 
were  to  be  fo^inded  on  a  mixed 
consideration  of  capitid  and  indus- 
try, and  referred  only  to  the  lower 
classes  of  income.     In  these,  the 
*  amount  of  capital  was  very  incon- 
siderable; and  it  was  to  grant  to 
the  small    trader  that  aflowance 
vhich  was  due  to  his  personal  exer- 
tions, that  the  scale  of  abatements 
iiad  not  proceeded  beyond  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a-year ;  be- 
cause, beyond  that  sum,  capital  ne- 
c^sarily  increased,  and  labour  was 
not  confined  to  personal  exertion ; 
but  the  extension  of  capital  ren- 
dered necessary  an  augmentation 
of  assistance.     There  was,  how- 
ever, in  this,  no  unjust  or  partial 
pressure  on  property  in  the  funds. 
If  those  who  possessed  property  in 
the  .funds  chose  to  withdraw  and 
invest  it  hi  some  speculation,  where, 
to  render  it  productive,  personal 
exertion  was  necessary,  it  would 
just  experience  the  same  indulgence 
as  was  at  present  provided  by  the 
bill  to  those  whose  profits  arising 
from  capital  were  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a-year.     He 
did  not  deny  that  the  present  clauses 
of  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  tax  on  tlie 
fuxids  was  'concerned,    might  be 
simplefied   and   improved.     This, 
kowever,  could  be  very  easily  done 
ki  the  committee.     lie  was  very 
much 'disposed  to  think,  that  any 
alteration  to   the  extent  his  riglit 
honourable  fyend  proposed,  would 
necessarily  occasion  much  of  that 
disclosure  of  circumstances  v/hich 
it  was  so  much  the-.  wiUi  of  the 
framers  of  tlie  bill  to  prevent  as  fir 
SLS  possible.    At  all  events,  how- 


ever, whatever  improvements  might 
be  introduced,  could  be  better  sug- 
gested in  the  committee  than  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  instructions* 
This  he  could  not  but  consider  an 
irregular  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,   it  was  highly  important  to 
have   it  ascertained,  how  far  the 
tax  was  at  all  calculated,  in  the  re- 
motest   degree,  to   interfere  with 
the  national  credit,  which  was,  un- 
der every  possible  consideration,  to 
be  preserved  inviolate.    It  was  not 
meant  that  any  distinction  should 
be   formed   betwixt   the  different 
species  of  capital.     It  was  to  tlife 
income  arising  from  this  capital 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  v/cre 
to  apply.     The  various  species  of 
capital  were  proposed  to  be  di- 
vided, into  capital  in  landed  pro- 
perty, property  in  the  funds,  and 
money  arising  from  interest,  or  an- 
nuities.    The  other  denomination 
of  property  to  which  the  act  was  to 
extend  arose  from  income  depend- 
ent on  person&l  exertions,  or  aiising 
from  professions.      It  was  in  this 
that  distinction  was  to  be  founded. 
Every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
render  the  operation  of  tlie  tax  on 
income  and  capital  as  equal  and 
impartial  as  possible,  while  means 
had  been  employed  to  prevent  the 
tax  applicable  to  capital  from  being 
superadded  to  personal  labour  and 
industry. '    On  this   prmciple  .the 
ratio  had    been    established  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  poundl? 
a  year  in  estimating  the  exemp- 
tions and  abatements.     The  funds 
stood  exactly, on  the  same  footing, 
in  the  application  of  the  tax,   as 
landed  and  other  species  of  proper- 
ty, which  had  been  repeatedly  spe- 
cified in  the  course  of  the  debate^ 
Unless,     therefore,     it    could     be 
shown  that  the  funds  were  exposed 
to  any  tax  exclusive  .of  other  pro- 
O  2  perty ; 
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perty ;  unless  the  operation  of  the 
tax  could  be  sho\\7i  to  be  more  di- 
rectly oppressive,  then  it  was  im- 
possible to  prove  the  existence  of 
any  violation  of  the  public  faith. 
He  finished  by  declanng  his  opi- 
nion that  the  proposition  for  m- 
structing  the  committee  was  unne- 
cessary and  irregular.  It  could 
only  embarrass  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  without  at  all  bind- 
ing their  decisions.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  right  honourable 
friend  would  not  insist  on  pressing 
hb  motion.  Mr.  Pitt,  so  far  from 
having  heard  any  reasons  to  induce 
n\m  to  withdraw  his  proposition, de- 
clared his  express  determination  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  observed, 
tliat  tlie  present  bill  imposed  an 
income-tax  upon  tlie  full  produce 
of  landed  property,  without  any 
deduction  for  interest  or  annuities 
charged  upon  such  property.  This 
"  was  a  principle  which  he  considered 
as  extremely  unfair ;  and,  unless 
he  was  assured  that  there  "^as  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, he  should  vote  against  the 
speaJcer  leaving  the  chair.  There 
was  one  point  on  which  the  bill 
would  have  a  most  severe  and  un- 
equal operation,  contrary  to  its 
avowed  principle ;  namely,  that  of 
a  fdir,  equal  and  proportionate  tax ; 
^or,  it  made  no  exemption  whatever 
m  favour  of  persons  having  large 
families,  if  their  "income  exceeded 
150/.  a-year;  so  that,  whether  a 
man  was  single,  or  had  a  family  of 
twelve  children  to  support,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  tax,  though  it  must  jfall  with 
a  weight  infinitely  more  oppressive 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
cuse. — The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer wished  to  apprise  the  ho- 


nourable baronet,  that  a  provision 
was  intended  for  the  purpose  he 
proposed ;  and  desired  xp  know,  if 
an  exemption  from  the  house  and 
window-tax,  in  favour  of  persons 
with  large  families,  would  not  go  a 
great  way  towards  the  object  he 
so  earnestly  desired. 

Lord     Hawkesbury    expressed 
some  regret  at  the  resolution  taken 
by    his    right    honourable    friend 
(Mr.  Pitt),  to  press  a  motion  for  in- 
struction to  a  committee,  whicb^ 
if  even  it  were  consistent  with  par- 
liamentary forms,  was  still  unne- 
cessary, because  it  would  pive  the 
committee  no  powers  which'  they 
would  not  have  without  that  in- 
struction.    The  cases  wherein  it 
was  necessary  to  vote  instruction^ 
to  committees,  were  those  whereitt 
some  new  provision  or  clause,  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  in  the  bill 
referred  for  their  discussion,  was 
necessary  to  be  adopted.     In  this 
case,  however,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  nature  or  substance  of  the 
regulation  proposed  by  his  right 
honourable  friend,  which  the  com- 
mittee might  not  adopt  as  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  without  any  such 
instruction;  and,  therefore,  in  his 
mind,  it  would  be  the  better  way  to 
let  the  house  go  into  the  committee 
unembarrassed  by  an  instruction, 
which  would  be  mandatory  upon 
them,  if  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
adopt  the  proposition. 

When,  however,  the  report  w^s 
brought  in,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  make 
his  promised  mbtion ;  which  stat- 
ed, "that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill,  to  insert 
a  clause  for  exempdng  all  income 
arising  from  lands,«or  from  pro- 
perty in  the  fimds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  income  aris"ng  from  any 
other  species  of  property,  profes- 
sion, or  employment." 

A  pretty  long  conversation  then 
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ensued  betwen the  speaker,  MnPitt, 
die  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
sir  William  Pulteney,  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.Wilber- 
force,  Mr.  H.  Lascelles,  Mr.Tyr- 
whitt,  and  sir  E.  Hartap.  After 
vhich,  upon  the  question  being 
put,  a  division  took  place,  when 
tliere  appeared — a^inst  the  in- 
struction, 150 — ^for  It,  50. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com- 
ihittee  on  the  bill.     The  several 
clauses  not  objected  to  were  gone 
through.    The  next  day,  the  house 
having  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill,  it  proceeded 
jome  length  in    considering  and 
discussing  it  paragraph   by  para- 
graph.    After  which,    the  chan- 
c^lor  of  tlie  exchequer  rose,  and 
said  he  considered  the  sentiments 
which  had   been  thrown  out  last 
night,^with  regard  to  exemptions ; 
and  he  was  aecidedly  of  the  opi- 
nion  he  was  then  of — that   no 
breach  of  good  faith  could  possibly 
attach  on  the  supposed  distinction 
between  income  arising  from  trade 
and  other  species  of  income.     He 
would  beg  the  committee  to  advert 
to  die  principles  of  the  bill,  in  con- 
sidering of  the  propriety  of  the  altera- 
tion about  to  be  submitted  to  them. 
It  was  proposed  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, between  the  income  arising 
from  capital,  and  that  arising  from 
bodily  labour  and  skill.     In  diose 
cases  where  the  income  was  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  interest 
froxn  capital  and  that  arising  from 
bodily  labour,  it  was  his  wish  to 
grant  indulgence,  so  that  no  person 
should  pay   more  than  51,  when 
his  income  amounted  to  less  than 
150L     The  interest  arising  from 
capital  was  then  one  which  might 
>e  fairly  fixed  with  the  tax.     He 
meant   to  propose   an   exception 
from  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  so 


far  as  regarded  that  sort  of  income 
which  arose  not  from  bodily  la- 
bour, but  from  die  learned  profes- 
sions, which  was  even  more  exten- 
sive th.m  that  arising  from  capital. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  hardship  to 
which  this  tax  could  apply,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  most  severe  on 
the  income  arising  from  that  spe- 
cies of  industry.  It  would  not  be 
the  policy  of  parliament,  at  this 
time,  to  exclude  the  income  arising 
from  that  source,  however,  from 
conti'ibuting  a  fair  sura  towards 
the  present  exigencies.  There 
was  no  one  who  lurived  to  great 
attainments  in  such  professions  as 
he  alluded  to,  who  had  not  ac- 
quired a  considerable  proportion  of 
capital;  and  you  are,  dierefore, 
said  he,  to^  combine  the  advantages 
which  he  thus  derived,  not  froin 
bodily  labour,  but  from  die  labour 
of  the  mind,  with  the  income  aris- 
ing from  his  capital.  Almost  every 
person  engaged  in  trade  may  carry 
on  that  trade  by  mcansc  of  repre- 
sentatives; but  persons  engaged 
in  the  learned  professions  must 
give  in  person  that  advice  which 
was  necessary  ;  for  no  proxy  could 
possibly  be  admitted.  It  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  apply  an 
unobjectionable  mode  of  taxation. 
He  felt  the  difficulty  of  extending 
the  exemptions  on  account  of  crea- 
ting a  prodigious  addition  to  the 
trouble  of  the  commissioners.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him,  however,  to 
be  unjust  or  irrational  to  make  a 
distinction  between  capital  arising 
from  trade  yielding  a  large  inte- 
rest, and  that  which  yielded  a  mo- 
demte  income.  No  defalcation  of 
any  consequence  would  arise  from 
the  proposed  exemption.  There 
was  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  vio- 
lation of  faith.  It  might  be  a  mat- 
ser  of  surprise  to  the  committee, 
O  3  that. 
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that,  after  considering  the  subject 
with  great  anxiety,  he  should  now 
feel  disposed  to  think,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  pub- 
lic creditors  should  enjoy  some, 
exemption  from  the 'present  tax. 
He  was  inclined  to  join  in  th© 
wish,  which  was  pretty  generally 
expressed  last  night,  to  extend  the 
exemptions  to  persons  deriving 
their  incomes  from  land  to  tlie 
amount  of  150/.  and  to  propose  a 
scale  for  that  purpose;  but  he 
must  fairly  own'  that  he  did  this 
with  great  difficulty.  It  wj^s  a 
difficulty,  however,  which  he  was 
satisfied  might  be. got  the  better 
of  at  the  (expense  of  what  was 
highly  important  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bill — the  avoiding 
disclosure,  and  contriButing  to- 
wards the  ease  of  collecting  the  tax. 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers, each  made  a  few  observa- 
tions ;  after  which,  a  long  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  between  the 
attorney- general,  Mr.  Calcraft, 
Mr.  Plummer,  &c.  on  the  subject 
of  the  improvement  of  farms  on 
lease,  which  improvements  it  was 
proposed  to  tax  according  to  their 
value.  Mr.  Plmnnier  at  length 
notified  his  intention  to  move,  in  a 
future  stage  of  the  bill,  an  amend- 
ment; as  he  considered  the  pre- 
sent clause  a  most  serious  discou- 
ragement to  farmers,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  being  likely  to  injure 
the  interests  of  agriculture. — Mr. 
Calcraft,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Sturges,  Sir  H.  St.  John 
Mildmay,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  Mr.  Giles,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  several  .  members, 
shared  in  a  long  and  desultory  dis- 
cussion on  some  clauses,  and  pro- 
|>osed  amendments.  In  the  course 
of  whicb>  speaking  on  the  head  oT 


estates  principally  productive  br 
fines,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  such 
fines  did  not  fall  properly  under 
the  denomination  of  capital,  but 
did  certainly  constitute  a  part  of 
income,  as  they  formed  the  means 
of  subsistence,  upon  which,  un- 
doubtedly, an  average  coidd  be 
easily  made  out.  Such,  f©r  in- 
stance, h,e  said^  were  the  lands  of 
the  church,  of  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters, of  the  bishops,  of  public 
schools,  and  of  that  retpectable 
body  whom  he  had  the  honour  to; 
represent  in  that  house.  All  these 
different  descriptions  of  property 
must  necessarily  be  liable  to  the 
operation  of  the  tax  upon  income,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  ascertained. 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
resumed  on  the  15th.'  When  the 
clause  which  required  the  occu- 
piers of  land  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
9(L  in  the  pound  on  their  rent,  was 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that  the 
principle  now  admitted  on  all 
hands  was,  that  every  person 
should  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  out  of 
every  20^.  of  his  income.  It  ap- 
peared then,  that,  when  the  bill 
proposed  to  take  9rf.  per  pound 
from  tlie  tenants,  it  was  assumed 
that  that  would  amount  to  the  same 
sum  as  ly.  in  the  pound  on  his  pro- 
fits ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  •  was 
calculated  that  his  annual  profits 
\vere  equal  to  three  fourths  of  his 
rent.  The  bill,  however,  ought  to 
declare  the  ground  on  which  this 
estimation  was  taken.  In  order  that 
the  principle  might  be  rendered  ma?- 
nifest.  The  rent  alone,  howifver, 
could  not  show  tlie  value  of  the  te» 
nant's  profits ;  for,  of  two  farms 
producing  the  same  average  crop, 
one  might  pay  a  much  higher  rent 
to  the  Jandlord,  on  account  of  its 
paying  less  or  no  tithes  and  poor* 
rates*    In  such  a  casei  the  estimav 
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tion  of  the  profits  by    the    rent 
would  be  very  unfair.     The  bill 
proposed  very  Justly  that  the  te- 
nant'in  Scotland  should  pay  6d,  in 
the  potindy  because,  there  being  no 
poor-rates  or  tithes  in  that  coun- 
try, the  landlord  received  a  higher 
rent  than  in  England.     As  it  was 
presumed  by  the  bill  that  the  En- 
glish tenant's  profits  were  e<]ual  to 
three-fourths  of  the  rent,  so  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Scotch  tenant's 
profits  were  equal  to  one  half  of 
.  his  rent.      The  principle  of  the  es- 
timation, however,  ought  to  be  de- 
clared, that  it  might  not  appear 
there  was  a  boon  given  to  Scot- 
land where  none  was  intended.    A 
better  criterion  of  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  ought  also  to  be  adopted  ; 
and  he  believed  that  would    be 
found  in  the  aggregate  of  tlie  rent, 
tithes,  and  poor-rates. 

A  good  deal  of  conversation  en- 
sued upon  this  suggestion.     A  dis- 
cussion at  length  took  place  be- 
tween the  chancellor  of  die  exche- 
quer, Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Calcraft, 
and  others,  respecting  die  manner 
in  which  the  value  of  land  was  to 
be  ascertained,  and  concerning  the 
propriety  of  takine  the  poor-rates 
as  a  criterion.     It  seemed  to  be 
agfeed  that  this  method  was  very 
uncertain,  and  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  on]y  in  case  ot  necessity.     Mr. 
Calvert  proposed  that  houses  not 
taken  for  the  purpo^  of  farming 
should-  be  exempted.    The  attor- 
ney-general saw  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  at  present,  but  re- 
served to  himsdf  the  liberty  of  al- 
tering it,  if  it  siiould  appear  impro- 
per  upon    further    consideration. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  the  abatements,  of  which  he 
the    preceding   day  gave    notice, 
with  respect  to  the  scjue  of  charges 
to  be  fixed  upon  landed  income 
from  60/.  to '150/.  a-year,  which 
was  agreed  to. 


In  the  committee,  the  next  day, 
several  very  important  alterations 
were  made.     The  clause  for  em- 
powering   surveyors    to    examine 
property  in  order  to  estimate  its 
value,  was  so  amended  as  to  do 
away  the  power  of  entering  dwel- 
ling houses,  which  was  origin:illy 
given  by  die  bill.     All  die  clauses 
relative  to  die  mode  of  collecting 
the  tax  at  the  Bank 'were  struck 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  chanceU 
lor  of  die  exchequer  declaring  it 
to  be  his  intention  to   substitute 
others  in  their  stead  when  the  com- 
mittee should  have  gone  through 
the  bilj.      He  stated,  that  upon 
consideration  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  not   to  require  that  the 
portion  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  by 
funded  property  should  be  stopped 
out  of  the  dividends  at  die  bank. 
It  would,  dierefore,  be  the  object 
of  ^le  new  clauses  to  direct  that 
the  stockholder's  return  should  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  other  persons.      If,    however, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
no  return  snould  be  made,  it  was 
intended  in  such  cases  to  give  the 
power  of  collecting  the  tax  at  the 
bank  in  the  manner  first  proposed. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also    introduced   an    amendment, 
which  not  only  exempted  stock  al- 
ready   purchased    by    foreigners 
from  the  tax,  but  also  all  funded 
property  which  might,  during  the 
operation  of  die  act,  be  acquired 
by  persons  not  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  not  residing  in  die  British 
dominions — which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  27th,  die  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  among  other  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax,  mentioned 
one  in.  favour  of  persons  having 
numerous  families  upon  incomes 
from  60/.  to  400/.,.  for  eacl)  child 
above  two,  or  for  three  or  more 
children,  4  per  cent, ;  upon  income 
from  4O0/.  to  1000/.,  for  ditto,  3  per 
0  4  cciU.; 
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cent,;  upon  income  from  1,000/. 
to  5,000/.  for  ditto,  2  per  cent, ;  and 
upon  income,  from  5,000/.  and  up- 
wards, 1  per  cent.  It  was  his  wish 
to  carry  the  intention  of  the  house 
into  effect,  by  granting  exemptions 
to  all  under  60/.  a-yeai-;  and  to 
grant  abatements  in  favour  of  those 


above  60/.  and  under  150/.  We 
think  it  unnecessary,  in  this  place, 
to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
discussions  on  tlie  subject  of  this 
bill.  It  is  sufHcient  to  observei 
that  it  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  on  the  1  st  of  August.     . 


CHAP.  IX. 
Irish  Finances. — Proposal  for  the  Pcrpettiaiion  of  certain   Taxes  there^^ 


withdrawn.' 


'Irish  Budget. — Loan. 


THE  only  financial  measure  of 
importance  respecting.  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  was 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  taxes 
there. 

Ou  the  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Corry 
moved  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  the  house  accordingly  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  pi^r-r 
pose  of  taking  into  consideration 
Mr.  Corry's  intended  proposal  for 
rendering  permanent  several  taxes, 
usually  passed  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  from  year  to  year,  Mr. 
Cony  rose  and  observed,  that  the 
usual  taxes  he  should  move  to 
tender  permanent,  were  those  vot- 
ed annually,  as  the  funds  for  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  loans  borrowed, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  public 
service;  and  for  which  interest 
they  were  the  appropriate  security 
to  the  public  creditor,  and  must 
necessarily  continue  so  to  be,  for 
the  m:iintenarice  of  the  public  faith, 
until  those  loans  should  he  paid  on! 
or  until  parliament  should,  in  its 
wisdom,  think  proper  to  devise 
some  otlier  fund.  Tlie  object  of  his 
proposal  then  would  be,  to  render 
those  taxes  permanent,  which,  as 
the  law  then  stood,  would  expire 
on  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 


The  interest,  to  the  payment  of 
which  they  were  devoted,  was  that 
of  all  the  debts  contracted  in  Ire- 
land during  the  whole  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign,  to  which  none  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Ireland  was 
liable,  without  recurring  to  parlia- 
ment. The  taxes  he  would  pro- 
pose to  continue  the  same  as  usual, 
with  some  very  trivial  diiference ; 
and  the  several  resolutions  he  had  to 
propose  he  would  class  under  the 
several  heads  of  import  duties,  ex- 
port duties,  bounties,  drawbacks 
on  foreign  goods  to  be  exported, 
tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels, 
and  all  inland  duties  of  every  de- 
scription, whether  of  assize  or  as- 
sessed taxes  ;'aad  any  trivial  dif- 
ference in  the  schedule  he  had  then 
to  propose,  from  those  of  the  last 
and  former  years,  he  should  be 
ready  to  explain,  if  any  member  de- 
sired it.  One  Doint  in  particular, 
was  some  small  rise  upon  the'  rate 
of  licence  charged  to  grocers,  to- 
bacconists, and  other  persons  trad- 
ing in  large  towns,  which  he  was 
confident  would  not  be  consideFed 
excessive,  or  in  any  degree  incom- 
patible with  the  circumstances  of 
those  persons.  ;  With  respect  to 
the  drawbacks,  it  was  a  provision 
made  in  favour  of  the  importei% 
enabling 
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enabling  htm  tci  draw  back  the 
wl>ole  of  the  duty  paid  on  foreign 
.^oods  imported,  for  which  either 
he  could  not  find  a  market  at 
home,  Or,  from  a  better  market 
fhewherey  he  might  be  induced  to 
export;  and  this  regulation  was 
made  with  a  view  completely  ,to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  bond- 
ing and  warehousing  system 
which  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
extend  in  this  country  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session.  Witli  respect 
to  the  a  ities  on  home-made  spirits 
in  Ireland — a  subject  upon  whkh 
there  liad  been  much  of  discussion^ 
and  much  of  erroneous  apprehen- 
sion gone  forth— no  alteration  what- 
ever was  contemplated  under  the 
resolutichis  he  had  to  propose ; 
and  he  wished  particularly  this 
circumstance  to  be  noted  fully» 
and  understood  by  the  persons 
most  concerned  in  that  trade.  It 
was  1  business  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  those  concerned  might 
rely  no  alteration  w^s  now  intend- 
ed, nor  would  any  ever  be  attempt- 
ed witiiout  due  notice ;  and  he  lelt 
it  necessary  to  make  this  declara- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  those  spe- 
culations which  men  might  be 
tempted  to  make  on  the  article  of 
spirits,  and  the  different  materials 
connected  therewith,  with  a  view 
to  extraordinary  rise,  but  equally 
probable  of  ruin  to  the  speculator. 
The  only  alteration  which  could 
be  considered  in  any  degree  mate- 
rial, was  a  rise  upon  tlie  licence- 
duty  upon  the  retailers  of  spirits  in 
three  principal  towns,  in  addition 
to  the  other  great  towns  already 
charged  witli  extraordinary  li- 
cences. There  was  a  circumstance, 
-however,  highly  important  to  the 
traders  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  would  be  adopted, 
smd  which  would  greatly  disembar- 
xass  the  business  of  commercial 


men  on  both  »des  the  channel,  as 
well  as  materially  simplefy  and  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  the  duties. 
There  existed  a  material  difference 
in  the  particular  denomination  of 
many  commerchil  articles  in  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  books  of  rates  of  the 
respective  countries ;  so  that  the 
article  exported  from  one  country 
under  one  name,  was  recjeived  in 
the  other  by  a  quite  different  appeU 
lation ;  a  circumstance  productive 
of  mtich  confusion  and  irregula- 
rity ;  but  such  a  regulation  would 
be  made  in  this .  instance,  as  com* 
pletely  to  remedy  the  difficulty, 
and  enable  the  Irish  merchant  to 
import  many  articles  at  a  retail- 
able  datYf  for  which  he  then  paid 
a  duty  ad  valorem.  Having  ex- 
plained his  purpose  thus  far,  Mr. 
Corry  proceeded  to  move  his  first 
resolution. — ^After  some  objections 
from  several  Irish  members,  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  report  of  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Sheridan  objected  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, in  the  first  instance  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  time  the  house 
had  to  deliberate  upon  it ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  what  pressure 
there  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
which  could  make  it  necessary  for 
parhament,  all  at  once,  to  recede 
trom  the  long  established  mode  of 
raising  these  revenues  ?  Could  not 
the  taxes  be  voted  for  another 
year,  and  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill 
to  enable  parliament  to  amend  or 
alter  it  in  the  present  session  ?  This 
would  certainly  be  tlie  most  fair 
and  candid  mode  of  proceeding.  I£ 
this  were  not  done,  he  wouia  cer- 
tainly take  another  opportunity  of 
opposing  the  measure. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  the  principal  object  in  making 
these  ta^ces  peipetuat  was,  that  tl:^ 
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pQl>lic  credit  of  Ireland  should  rest 
t>n  as  solid  a  foundation  as  it  did  in 
England.    He  then  re-stated  the 
reasons  why  this  measure  had  been 
so  long  delayed,  and  why  it  was 
necessary  it  should  be  speedily  car- 
ried into  effect*    He  was  not  aware 
that    any   objection    would    have 
been  made  to  the  principle  of  this 
measure.     Perhaps  the  voting  the 
taxes  annually  in   Ireland  was  a 
wise  measure:  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  parliament  of 
that  country  stood,  it  might  have 
been  a  necessary^  check  in  its  bauds ; 
iKit  he  saw  no  reason  now  for  hav- 
ing the  revenue  continued  on  that 
foodng.      Its  pmnanence  was  in- 
separable from  the  public  credit  of 
rfiat  part  of  the  kingdom.    The 
practice  of  Great  Britain  .was  now 
equally     applicable    to     Ireland. 
Why  should  there  be  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries  ?    Why 
should  the  revenue  be  permanent 
in  the  one,  and  only  annual  in  the 
other  ?    If  any  such  thin?  was  to 
be  proposed  as  that  of  mjucing  the 
revenues  of  Great  Britain  annual, 
instead  of  permanent,  the  effect 
would  soon  be  felt  in  the  depreci- 
ation of  our  public  funds.    The  re- 
solutions were  then  agreed  to,  and 
a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  oti 
the  same.    When,    however,   the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  house  go- 
ing into  a  committee  on  the  bill, 
was  read,  Mr.  Corry  rose  to  inform 
the  house,  tliat,  in  consequence  of 
several  objections  made  to  the  bill 
by  a  number  of  friends,  both  public 
and  private,  particularly  from  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  which 
the  bill  went  most  materially  to 
affect,  as  to  the   time  of  notice 
chiefly;  and  in  consequence,  also, 
of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
used  by  some  honourable  members 
of  that  house,  he  should:  only  pro- 
pose to  vote  the  old  taxes  for  one 


ye^,  as  usual.  He  then  moved  tbat 
the  order  for  going  into  a  committee 
on  the  Irish  duty  bill  be  discharged* 
It  was  withdrawn  accordingly. 

The  housa  having  resol'^ed  itself 
into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  on  the  20th  of  June,  Mr. 
Corry  brought  forward  the  Irish 
budget  He  stated  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Ireland  had  not,  since  the 
parliament  of  the  two  countries 
had  been  united,  occupied  any  un- 
due portion  of  the  time  of  the 
house.  He  hoped  that  if,  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  he 
took  up  more  of  its  time  than  he 
was,  accustomed,  he  should  be  ex- 
cused. He  should  confine  him- 
self,  however,  strictly  to  the  reso. 
lutions  to  which  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  die. 
committee.  After  a  few  more 
words,  Mr.  Corry  proceeded  to 
submit  to  the  committee  the  points 
which  he  had  to  state. 

The  charges  of  Ireland,  he  con- 
tinued, consisted  of  what  she 
was  to  bear  conjointly  with  En- 
gland, and  what  she  was  to  sus- 
tain separately,  in  consequence 
of  her  separate  debt,  and  her  se- 
parate undertaking  before  the 
union.  The  amount  of  the  joint  ex- 
penditure had  been  already  stalled. 
Those  services  consisted  of  the  ar- 
my, the  navy,  the  ordnance,  the 
vote  of  credit,  tlie  com  bounties, 
the  American  claims,  and  miscel- 
laneous services;  these  amounted 
to  27,000,000/.  Of  this  sum,  the 
part  which  was  to  be  borne  by 
Ireland  was,  hi  British  money, 
3,1879000/»,and  in  Irish,S,450,000/. 
He  said,  as  the  accounts  were  kept 
in  Irish  money,  he  should  state  the 
rest  of  the  accounts  in  Irish  cur- 
rency. To  this  sum  was  to  be 
added,  the  separate  diarges  whidi 
Ireland  was  to  bear^  consisting  of 
the  interest,    sinking-  fund,   and 
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©flier  charges  of  her  debt,  includ- 
iM  annuities,  and  every  species 
of  charge,  which  amounted  to 
2,040,000/.  The  nert  head,  or 
separate  charge,  was  the  compen- 
sation instalment,  payable  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  this  would  be  the  last  applica- 
tion to  parliament  upon  that  sub- 
ject—this amounted  to  300,000/. ; 
Tor  inland  navigation,  150,000/.  j 
and  for  treasury  bills  payable  in 
1803,  S86,000i,  These  sums  made 
together  about  2,870,000/. ;  and 
when  added  to  the  sum  which  Ire- 
land was  to  bear  as  her  proportion 
of  the  joint  charge,  would  make 
6,328,000/.  To  this  was  to  be 
added  150,000/.  as  the  proportion 
to  the  British  civil  list,  which  would 
make  the  whole  of  the  charge  to  be 
borne  by  Ireland  6,478,000/.  There 
was' the  sum  of  700,000/.  in  trea- 
sury bills  (which  were  nearly  the 
same  as  exchequer  bills  in  England) 
'in  the  possession  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land, which  did  not  circulate; 
'which  the  bank  of  Ireland  were 
disposed  to  renewj  and  which  there 
was  authority  under'  an  act  of 
jKirliament  to  renew.  He  had  now 
done  with  the  charges.  He  came 
next  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
those  charges  were  to  be  defrayed. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  ex- 
chequer  of  Ireland,  which  had 
some  les^mblance  to  the  surplus  of 
Ae  consolidated  fund  in  this  coun- 
try, amounted  to  above  one  mil- 
lion, from  which,  deducting  the 
arrears  of  payments  which  were 
due  and  payable  up  to  that  day, 
there  would  remain  a  neat  balance, 
applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year 
1803,  of  550,000/.  The  revenue 
of  Ireland  he  would  take  at 
3,000,000/.  The  lottery,  the 
amount  of  which  he  would  tstke 
from  the  produce  of  that  of  last 
year,  SOOyOOO/*  These  svons,  added 


to  the  proportion  of  the  loan  whid^ 
was  raised  for  Ireland,  which 
amounted  to  2,160,000/.,^  would 
make  the  ways  and  means  amount 
to  5,960,000/.,  which,  deducted 
from  the  total  charge  of  Ireland,- 
would  leave  a  balance  to  be  pro- 
vided for  of  562,000/.  In  order 
to  meet  that,  sum,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  loan  should  be  raised  in  Ire« 
land  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/* 
If  that  sum  should  turn  out  to  be 
more  than  the  services  of  the  year 
required,  it  would  be  transferred 
to  the  consolidated  fund;  at  the 
same  time  it  would  produce  that 
which  he  hoped  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  excessive  sum  in  the 
exchequer  of  Ireland,  in  times  of 
such  emergency  and  possible  dan- 
ger. And  he  trusted,  this  mea- 
sure of  precaution  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  measure  of  impro^ 
vident  profusion. 

It  now  remained  for  him  to  state 
the  taxes  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  propose.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  entered  into  that  part  of 
the  subject,  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  considered  as  irrelevant  if  he 
said  a  few  words  respecting  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament  he  had  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  stating,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  against  Ire- 
land. '  He  had  not  the  satisfection 
to  state  that  of  1802  though  much 
better  than  the  former,  to  be  such 
as  the  committer  would  wish.  Bj 
the  ofHcial  papers  before  the  hou^, 
the  balance  of  imports  and  exporu 
for  the  year  1802,  would  appear  ta 
be  still  against  Ireland)  but  he 
had  tins  consolation  to  offer  to  the 
committee,  that  the  official  va; 
lues  did  b^  no  means  give  a  just 
account  of*^  the  trade,  or  its  results 
ing  balance,  either  in  that  counti^ 
or  in  this,  in  an  account  int^ded 
to  exhibit  a  balance  of  trade  by  the 
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value  of  imports  and  exports.  The 
true  value  of  imports  was  that 
which  was  paid  for  the  articles  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  true  va- 
lue of  exports  was  that  which  was 
received  for  them  from  foreign 
coiuitries. 

In  the  account  of  the  official  va- 
lue of  imports^  the  articles  were 
valued  below  the  rate  at  which  they 
might  be  sold  on  the  wharf,  at  im- 
portation, r  including  tlie  charges  of 
freight  and  insurance,  &c.  The 
true  rate,  in  a  national  account  of 
this  nature,  would  be  tlie  price  paid 
for  the  articles  at  the  place  where 
they  were  purchased.  As  to  freight 
and  insurance,  there  were  great  ad- 
vantages in  a  country  possessing 
like  Great  Britain  her  own  shipping, 
and  making  her  own  insurance,  and 
paying  of  course  no  part  of  those 
charges  to  foreigners ;  ihose  charges^ 
although  they  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  consumer,  were  nO  part  of  the 
.  price  paid  away  by  the  importing 
country  for  the  articles  purchased, 
and  ought  therefore  not  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  the 
balance  of  trade. 

In  the  account  of  official  value  of 
exports,  the  ardcles  were  valued  at 
the  first  cost  on  the  shipping  wharf  j 
and  the  value  tlaere  taken- being  the 
measure  of  the  duty  to  be  paid  on 
exportation^  it  is  probably  a  close 
and  scant,  rather  than  an  exces- 
sive value ;  but  when  those  exports 
were  sold  at  a  foreign  market,  the 
prices  paid,  and  the  returns  made 
to  the  exporting  country,  include 
the  further  charges  of  those  duties 
on  export,  of  freight,  of  insurance, 
and  of  the  inerchant's  profit,  all  of 
which  centered  in  the  exporting 
country,  and  constituted  a  part  ot 
the  value  gained  by  that  country, 
and  were  ot  course  to  be  included 
in  a  national  account  of  the  balance 
cf  traJe. 


The  consequence  of  this  wats^. 
that  the  official  value  in  the  case  of 
imports  was  nearly  30  per  cent,  be- 
low  the  real  value ;  but' in  the  case 
of  exports,  the  difference  between 
the  official  and  the  real  value» 
might  be  estimated  at  60  per  cent. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  the 
trade  of  Ireland  would  stand  with 
her  exports  exceeding  her  imports, 
although,  judging  from  official  va- 
lue, the  contrary  might  appear 
from  some  papers  whicn  had  been 
presented  to  the  house.-  Besides, 
m  the  imports^  tliere  was  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  raw  mate- 
rials; from  which  they  might  draw 
this  consolation,  tliat  th,e  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  would  be  pro- 
portionally benefited.  He  stated 
these  subjects  generally,  because 
he  hoped  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  gentlemen  to  hear 
them,  and  that  it  would  affi;>rd  sonte 
consolation  to  know,  that  if  there 
were  considerable  drains  upon  that 
country,  at  least  there  was  a  pro- 
spect that  they  would  not  continue 
to  the  same  amount.  He  would 
not,  however,  pledge  himself  that 
this  effect  would  be  produced  this 
year,  or  in  any  specific  time.  He 
had  last  year  made  some  favourable 
pi-edictions  respecting  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  though  he  did  not  state 
that  the  balance  of  trade  would  be 
such  as  he  wished  it  to  be.  Those 
predictions,  however,  had  turned 
out  to  be  well-founded.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  luien-trade  he  had  ob- 
served, that  the  ^reat  advantages 
which  were  given  in  this  country  to 
foreign  linen,  the  scarcity  which 
was  tlien  but  just  over,  and  which 
certainly  had,  in  some  degree,  pre-  f 
vented  the  sai^  o£  that  article,  nad 
not  so  completely  passed  away  that 
he  could  trust  much  to  an  increase 
in  the  export  of  that  article ;  and  it 
had  not  increase^  inuch ;  but  he 
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liKd  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  in 
the  course  of  that  current  year 
the  stock  in  Ireland  had  been  al- 
most cleared  off,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  he  should  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  state  of  that 
trade  for  1803,  than  he  had  for 
1802.  But  if  in  the  article  of  li- 
nen there  was  not  much  subject 
for  congratulation,' there  certainly 
was  great  ground  for  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  trade  in  provi- 
sions and  com.  With  regard  to\ 
provisions,  the  demand  which  was 
necessary  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  for  the  outfit  of  fleets,  &c. 
must  of  itself  be  very  great ;  but, 
independent  of  that,  the  exporta- 
tion of  that  article,  as  well  as  of 
com,  had  increased  so  as  to  turn 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland, 
in  the  way  he  had  stated.  In  the 
last  session  he  had  estimated  the 
export  of  provisions  for  the  last 
year,  at  frOra  200  to  250,000/.  in- 
crease above  the  former,  and  It 
proved  to  have  that  increase; 
whilst  com,  which  he  had  estimated 
at  an  increase  of  400,000/.,  had 
exclusively  of  a  dimunition  of  im- 
ports, which  in  the  preceding  year 
hadaraounted  to  above  200,000/.  in- 
creased to  the  real  value  of  above 
600,000/.  of  export. 

In  regard  to  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Corry  said,  he  had  last 
year  delivered  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  would  increase  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year,  and  had 
stated  the  probable  increase  at 
300,000/.;  in  fact,  it  had  increased 
nine  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  present  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  hopes  of  a  similar  in- 
crease. He  could  not  even  state 
that  they  would  keep  up*  to  three 
millions  and  a  half.  He  thought  it 
more  safe  to  take  them  at  three 
millions,    l>ecau»e    certain  articles 


had,  in  the  imports  of  last  year, 
been  excessive,  which  denoted  a 
considerable  stock  now  in  the  coun- 
try, particularly  sugar.  The  ar- 
rears of  the  assessed  taxes  had 
also  been  collected,  amountincf  to 
150,0001.,  and  the  collection  ot  the 
current  year  would  accordingly  be 
comparatively  less  than  that  of  the 
last  by  that  sum. 

It  now  remained  for  him  to  'state 
the  taxes  and  duties  which  he  had 
to  propose.  ^  His  statements  upon 
this  head  would  be  shorty  because 
they  were  not  new  in  principle,  or 
extravagant  in  amount.  The  first 
duty  he  had  to  propose  %vas,  an  in* 
crease  upon  the  imports  in  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  of  lOl.  per  cent. 
This  duty  could  only  attach  npon 
articles  of  foreign  produce;  be- 
cause, by  the  compact  of  union, 
they  could  not  attach  upon  articles 
imported  from  this  country.  This 
he  estimated  at  140,000/.— The 
next  proposition  he  had  to  make, 
was  an  increase  of  duty  upon  the 
exports.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  state,  that  it  was  not  the  sense 
of  the  union  compact  that  the 
taxes  of  the  two  countries  should 
be  certainly  not  equal  in  amount, 
but  not  even  common,  or  upon  the 
same  articles.  The  taxes  were  to 
be  distinct  and  several,  though  de- 
pendent upon  the  power  <jf  parlia- 
ment;  but  whenever  it  happened 
that  it  was  consistent  wirii  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland  that  the  taxes, 
particularly  with  regard  to  foreign 
trade,  imposed  in  this,  could  be 
adopted  in  that  country,  it  would 
alv.-ays  be  advisable  to  adopt  them, 
in  order  to  go  forward  in  the  road 
of  assimiiatmg  the  two  countries 
as  much  as  possible.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
now  found  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  Ireland 
to  adopt  the  tax  which  had  been 
imposed 
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imposed  in  ijxis  country  upon  ex- 
ports. This  tax  ^at  one  and  three 
pec  cent,  would,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  produce  not  more  than  ITyOOO/. 
The  next  tax  he  had  to  propose 
was  upon  an  article  which  was  well 
able  to  bear  it,  and  which  ought  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  extreme,  so 
as  not  to  a£Ford  encouragement  to 
the  illicit  dealer.  He  meant  a  tax 
upon  home-made  spirits.  This  ar- 
ticle was  one  that  was  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  morals,  the  industry^ 
and  the  health  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  in  preland,  that  it 
certainly  was  a  fair  object  of  taxa- 
tion, as  far  as  could  be  do!ie  with- 
.out  encouraging  the  private  di- 
stiller. The  tax  he  should  propose 
Upon  this  article  was  9d.  a  gauon, 
which  he  estijnated  would  produce 
150,000/.  As  iv  bad  been  always 
.usual  to  lay  a  duty  on. foreign  spi- 
rits, when  a  duty  was  imposed 
jiponJxQme-made  spirits,  he  should 
propose  a  duty  ot  9d.  per  gallon 
on  foreign  spirits,  exclusive  of  the 
10  per  cent,  upon^importation,  and 
this  he  estimated  at  30,000/.  With 
respect  to  the  imports,  there  was 
one  article  which  he  proposed  to 
exempt,  and  that  was  tobacco, 
which  had  decreased  in  its  importa- 
tion from  9,000,000to  7,000,000/65. 
Great  apprehension  was  entertained 
by  the  dealers  in  that  article,  that 
an  additional  duty  would  be  very 
prejudicial  to  that  branch  of  trade ; 
he  had,  therefore,  not  included  it 
In  the  general  increase  of  duties, 
but  would  let  it  stand  over  for  fur- 
ther  consideration.  The  last  article 
upon  which  he  had  to  propose  an 
additional  duty  was  malt.  Malt 
.vas  used  to  a  certain  degree  in  di- 
Ailleries* '  It  was  suppos^that  one 
half  of  the  grain  they  used  was 
malted.  The  burthen  would  not, 
however,  fall  heavily  upon  the  di- 
rStiUer,    it  would   faJl  principally 


upon  the  brpwer.    The  brewery  of 

Ireland  had  very  much  increased 
since  the  stoppage  of  the  distillery, 
when^the  lower  class  of  people  had 
taken  to  drinking  beer  instead  of 
spirits.     If,  however,    the  brewer 
felt  an  additional  burthen,  it  would 
be  some  satisfaction  to  knew,  tliat 
the  burthen  would  be  but  small ; 
for  tlie  duty  he  should  propose  of 
Is.  a  barrel  upon  malt,  would  not 
be   more  than  9d.  a  barrel   upon 
beer.     This  tax    he   estimated  at 
140,000/.     The    whole    of    these 
.additional  duties  would,  according 
tohis  calculation,  produce  380,000^ 
The  interest  and  charge  upon  the 
loan   for    Ireland    and    England, 
would  be   148,0001.     The  interest 
and  charge  upon  tlie  loan  in  Ire- 
land would  be    65,000/.,  making 
together  208,000/.     So    that  the 
amount  of  the  duties  would  exceed 
the  interest  and  charges   of  tlie 
loans  by  173,000/.     It  might  be 
asked  why,   when   he    had   only 
208,Ck)0/.  to  provide  for,  he  should 
propose  taxes  to  the   amopnt  of 
380,000/.    His  answer  was  this — 
in  looking  to  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire,» he  would  take  for  the  next 
year  either    of    two   alternatives, 
war  or  peace.    If  diey  should  have 
peace,  tlie  surplus  of  duties  on  the 
present  occasion  would  afford  the 
means  of  reducing  the  duties  upon 
some  articles  which  could  not  be 
maintained  in  time  of  peace,  such 
as  foreign  spirits  and  tobacco,  from 
the  facilities  of  smuggling ;  but  if, ' 
on  the  other  hand,  uie  war  should 
centinue,  those  duties  would  go  in 
aid  of  those  exertions  which  he  was 
sure  the  wisdom,  die  vigour,  and 
the  animation  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  lead  them  to  make,  af- 
ter tlie -example  which  had  been 
shown  diem  by  this  country.     He 
concluded  by  moving  his ,  resolu- 
tious.     There  was  no  objection  de- 
serving 
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S3rving  of  notice  to  these  resolu« 
tions  and  the  bill,  pursuant  to  the 
motion,  was  passed  on  the  11th  of 
July. 

Mr.  Corry  gave  notice,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  that  he  should  in  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  on 
Monday  (it  bein^  then  Saturday) 
move  for  a  provisional  permission 
to  the  lord4ieutenant  of  Ifeland, 
to  raise  one  million  by  exchequer 


bills,  by. loan  from  die  hankof  Ire^ 
land,  in  case  the  loan  for  that  sum 
already  voted  to  be  raised  in  Iroi- 
land  should  not  be  filled  upon  ^ea^ 
sonable  terms.  Accordingly,  in  the 
committee,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Corry 
moved  a  resolution  for  raising  ont 
million  in  this  manner,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  biH  on  this  occ^ 
sion  passed  the  16th  of  the 
month. 


CHAP.    X. 

State  of  Parties  after  the  Commencement  of  the  War, — Earl  FitzwHHan^4 
Motion  in  the  Home  of  Lords  for  the  Censure  of  Ministers — Colonei 
Patten's  Motion  to  the  same  Effect  in  the  House  qf  Comtnoiis, — Further 
Motion  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 


IN  a  former  chapter  we  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  growing 
coldness  between  the  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  his  old,  and 
perhaps  natural  connexions,  who  at 
this  period  held  the  seals  of  office. 
From  the  uncordial  manner  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  houseof  commons, 
it  was  conjectured  by  many,  that 
the  pledge  of  **  constant,  active, 
and  zealous  support"  would  not  re- 
nxain  long  uxmnifeited ;  and  that 
liie  first  casual  lapse  c^  ministers 
-would  bring  down  upon  their  heads 
the  thunder  of  that  eloquence, 
which^  had  been  so  lately  and  so 
loudly  exerted  in  their  panegyric. 
Mo  occasion,  however,  seemed  to 
present  itself.  Mr.  Pitt  had  warmlv 
approved  of  the  war ;  and  in  all 
ffaeir  subsequent  conduct  there  was 
nothing  to  arraign.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  attempt  their  re- 
moval: but  the  several  parties  who 
conducted  the  attack  did  not  as  yet 
yeem  to  understand  each  other's 
views;  nor  had  either  the  whigs  or 
the  tories  yet  brought  their  minds  to 
that  point,  where  principle  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  place,  and  where  a. 


long  and  rooted  hostility  was  xp 
exhibit  the  political  miracle  of  9l 
sudden  conversion  into  the  tendereat 
friendship.  The  attack,  therefore^ 
was  but  awkwardly  conducted: 
nor  were  the  movers  of  the  que- 
stion in  each  house  such  as  added 
much  weight  to  the  cause  they  had 
undertaken*  The  political  vers»* 
tility  of  earl  Fitzwilliam  repressed 
the  confidence  which  might  other- 
wise be  placed^ in  his  asserdotts.; 
and  colonel  Patten  wasa  man  with- 
out influence,  and  almost  withotst 
a  name. 

The  enterprise  was  nevertheless 
resolved  on  by  some  of  the  warmest 
among  the  new  opposition,  and  it 
was  thought  to  be  encouraged,  at 
least  as  an  experiment,  by  winie 
statesmen  of  more  experience,  and 
of  a  graver  character. 

On  .the  second  of  June,  eat  1 
Fitzwilliam  rose  to  propose  a  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  proofs  of  inso- 
lence, aggression,  and  encroadi- 
rtfstit  dis[Sayed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment since  'the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  die  responsibiliof 
which  minijtterB  had  incurred  in  not 

having 
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hsLviMf  at  a  much  earlier  period^ 
laid  me  evidence  of  this  hostile 
spirit  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
inent*  In  bringing  forward  the 
motion  he  meant  to  submit  to 
their  lordship's  consideration^  he 
begged  it  to  be  understood  that  )ie 
vras  actuated  by  no  motives  of  per- 
sonal hostility  to  ministers.  On  the 
contraryy  for  many  of  them,  in- 
dividually, he  felt  the  greatest 
esteem»  and  no  man  was  more  rea- 
dy to  do  justice  to  the  respectability 
of  their  private  ch aracters.  But  no 
consideration  of  this  nature  should 
induce  him  to  desert  a  duty,  which 
he  felt  he  owed  to  their  lordships 
and  the  country.  It  was  on  public 
views  that  he  brought  forward  the 
business,  and  on  publfc  grounds  he 
should  only  ask  their  lordships  sup- 
port. Having  stated  this  in  ezpla- 
joation  of  his  object  in  then  rising 
«ta  address  the  house,  his  lordship 
iwent  on  take  up  the  consideration 
of  the  general  subject,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  adverted 
to  all  the  acts  of  aggression  and 
;  on  the  part  of  tlie 


trench  government  from  the  time 
thfr  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed,  and  the  corresponding  con- 
duct of  ministers.  On  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  there  had 
been  many  acts  of  insolence,  of  vio- ' 
lence,  and  aggression,'  every  one 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
ground  of  serious  remonstrance,  as 
being  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  which  mi- 
nisters had  avowed  at  the  time  when 
the  treaty  was  coaduded.  When 
the  French  government  had  agreed 
on  preliminary  articles  of  peace, 
his  lordship  begged  the  house  to 
to  consider  what  was  the  line  of 
conduct  which  it  had  pursued. 
Was  this  a  conduct  of  a  concilia- 
tory nature  ?  Was  it  of  a  nature 
:  ^fft  could  at  all  induce  a  hope  that 


peace  might  be  preserved  in  the 
true  spirit  of  peace  ?  A  very  con- 
trary spirit,  had  on  every  occasion 
been  evinced.  On  this  part  of  his 
argument  his  lordship  referred  to 
the  exti^ordinary  step  taken  by 
Bonaparte,  of  procuring  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  presicfentship  of 
the  Italian  republic  :  and  asked* 
was  an  object  of  this  magnitude, 
taking  place  during  the  interval-  be> 
tween  the  signature  of  the  prelimi-  . 
naries  and  a  definitive  treaty,  a  mat- 
ter of  light  importance.  Was  it 
one  to  which  wim  reference  to  such  . 
a  definitive  treaty,  no  attenticHU 
ought  to  have  been  given  by  mini- 
sters? The  fact,  however,  was,  that 
ministers  had  made  no  remon- 
strances :  and  it  was  from  the 
knowledge  that  .they  had  on  thts* 
as  well  as  many  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  French  govemment»  not 
made  any  remonstrance,  that  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
matter  under  discussion.  It  was 
in  February  1802  that  this  very 
extraordinary  measure  took  place, 
and  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  decisive  proof  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  government 
tliat  the  definitive  treaty  had  been 
concluded. 

But  what  had  been  the  spirit  of 
encroachment  displayed  by  the' 
French  government  after  the  treaty 
was  concluded?  A  very  few  monthis 
elapsed,  when  by  a  convention,  of 
the  grounds  of  which  ministers  had 
not  given  parliament  zhd  the  coun- 
try the  smallest  information.  Far- 
ma  and  Flacentia  were  ceded  to 
France.  It  vras  in  the  mcmth  of 
June  that  this  new  acquisition  of 
territory  was  obtained,  and  still  no 
remonstranoe  was  resorted  to  by 
ministers.  The  French  govern- 
ment, profiting  by  this  spirit  of 
forb^uance,   and   actuated  ^  by  a 

thirst 
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Airst  of  power  which  acknow- 
ledged no  bounds,  resolved  that  no 
opportunity  of  aggrandisement  ' 
should  be  overlooked*  In  the 
month  of  September,  Piedmont  was 
declared  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  republic;  and  thus, 
whatever  hope  might  have  been 
previously  entertained  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  it 
was  now  destroyed.  It  was  hence- 
forth left  to  the  mercy  of  France ; 
for  who  was  ignorant  that  in  every 
great  contest  Piedmont  had  been 
considered  as  the  key  of  Italy  ?  The 
first  step  whidi  ministers  had  taken, 
which  at  all  indicated  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  this,  aipnbitious  spirit, 
was  the  issuing  of  orders  fo»  re-  , 
taining  possession  of  the  Cape  of 
Godd  Hope.  On  what  circum- 
stances, however,  he  tegged  their 
lordships  to  consider,  were  'these 
orders  dispatched  ?  Was  It  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  determi- 
Bation  of  Bonaparte  to  interfere  in 
die  a£Bairs  of  Switzerland  I  It  was 
of  importance  to  observe  how  the 
the  conduct  of  ministers  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  considered. 
When  they  determined  to  interfere, 
they  ought  to  have  known  what  ef- 
fect their  interference  was  likely  to 
produce ;  for  if,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  continent  at  the  time 
the  remonstrances  were  made,  it 
appeared  that  they  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  beneficial  conse- 
quence, the  remonstrances  were  in 
themselves  hirfily  inexpedient.— 
Now  how  did  the  case  stand  after  it 
vras  fairly  considered?  The  fact 
iff^as,  that  on  the  Sd  of  October 
"Mr*  Merry  sent  a  dispatch  to  minis- 
ters, informing  them  of  the  exer- 
tions »made  by  a  Svtks  deputy  to 
procure  the  interference  of  some  of 
the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  behalf  of  this  perse- 
l£Od. 


cuted  country.  In  this  dispatch  it 
was  stated  that  the  application  had 
been  ineffectual.  Most  "of  the  mi- 
nisters were  not  only  not  disposed 
tp  listen  to  his  appFication,  but  they 
were  afraid  of  admitting  him  within 
their  threshhold,  from  a  dread  of 
giving  oflFence  to  the  first  consul. 
With  the  knowledge  of  all  this, 
ministers  did  interfere  when  they 
must  have  known  that  interference 
could  not  be  beneficial.  They  hdd 
passed  over  the  fairest  opportunities 
of  dignified  and  effective  remon- 
strance, and  had  made  a  show  of 
remonstrance  when  it  could  not 
with  the  smallest  dignity  be  em- 
ployed. 

But  the  cases  to  which  he  had 
alluded  were  not  all,  which,  though 
forming  just  ground  of  complaint, 
had  not  been  taken  up  with  suflfi- 
cient  spirit  by  ministers.  His  lord* 
rfiip,  among  other  things,  alluded 
to  the  manner  in  which  British  sub- 
jecu  had  been  abused,  and  British 
property  confiscated,  which  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be    made   the 

Sound  of  sufficient  remonstrance, 
ur  clatms  to  reparation  and  re- 
dress had  not  been  urged  with  t^^t 
spirit,  and  that  energy,  which  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  subject 
required »  Having  dwelt  a  good 
deal  on  this  point,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  direct  point  at  which 
ministers  had  chosen  to  make  their 
fmal  staiid,  and  had  thought  pro- 
per to  assume  a  deUAmination  no 
longer  to  submit  to  the  insults  and 
aggressions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. After  all  the  instances  of 
aggression  which  had  ocourred, 
after  all  the  proofs  which  had  been 
given,  of  a  disposition  altogether 
'  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
and  safety  of  other  states ;-  after 
the  most  unequivocal  deii>r>n8tra» 
tions  of  a  mind  incurably  hostile  to 
P  this 
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tk!s  eeoimyy  miiusteta  hod  i«*> 
structed  lord  A^hitwordi  to  esqptet* 
to.  the  French  goyermn^t  thev 
reacUnesfi  to  giTe  up  Malta  agreea* 
hh  to  the  Aondidons  of  the  treaty. 
Haviag  given  such  instrnctions  at- 
tention vas  naturally  directed  to 
the  cirtcumstapces  which  produced 
t^e  subsequent  detenninatton  of 
ministiers  to  ^  retain  Malta,  a»  a 
means  of  additional  security  ac^ainst 
the  future  views  of  the  French  go* 
ipermnent.  Lord  Hawkeslmry»  in 
coni»equence  of  the  report  of  Se- 
bastiani,  disclosing  the  views  of  the 
French  govemment»  addresses  & 
note  to  our  ambassador*  suting 
that  ministers  expected  diat  addl* 
tionid  seeurity  to  which  their  views 
gave  them  a  fair  claim.  Till  the 
middle  of  Febiuary»  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  French  ^cnremment 
were  not  resisted  by  ministers  I  and 
4t  length  they  took  their  stand  at  a 
point  wfaidiy  compared  with  varioma 
^tber  causes  of  offience»  was  very 
secondary  in  mal  importance.— 
From  all  the  eoosidenittons  he  had 
stated)  he  conceived  himself  fuHy 
wansmted  in  drawingthe  inference 
which  he  meant  to  found  on  hb 
first  propositton»  that  minister^  in 
fiiU  possession  of  sufficient  proofs 
^  the  hostile  mind  of  the  French 
government,  of  its  uninterrupted 
msults  and  aggresnons,  from  die 
time  diat  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed  to  the  (ky  when  his 
majesty's  message  of  the  «th  of 
Mamh  was  deliveredy  were  highly 
.  censurable  in  not  declaring  y^tai 
was  the  rtsi  situation  of  the  conn** 
try.  At  the  time  diat  they  were 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  existence 
<tf  this  spirit,  they  continued  to 
holdout  to  narliament  and  to  the 
country  the  hope  of  the  continu*' 
nnce  cif  peace.  At  the  very  mo- 
■Mm  when  there  could  remain  aa 


rensonable  expeeta^onoTthe  nnifi* 
tenance  of  peace,  tl»  public  was 
deceived  with  the  tipeetaiion  that 
there  was  a  prospect^  not  of  short* 
preeaxious,  but  of  solid  and  per* 
manent  repose  from  all  the  miseries 
attendant  on  war.  Parliament  and 
the  public  had,  at  all  times,  a  clear 
and.  undoubted  right  to  know,  froi» 
the  servants  of  the  crown^  what  was 
die  real  situation  of  the  coontry. 
This  information  ministers  had 
most  assiduously  concealed;  and 
while  diey  sheltmd  themselves  be* 
hind  responsibility,  die  country  was 
brought  into  a  situation  more  criti* 
cal  and  more  daMmtts  than  had 
ever  been  pavsUelra  in  die  records 
of  our  country*  It  was  proper,  at 
a  time  when  all  ranks  would  be 
catted  upon  to  contribute  great  sa« 
erificesfor  the  puUic  service,  that 
they  should  have  confidence  in  the 
talimts  and  knowledge  of  diose  by 
whom  these  sacrifices  were  to  be 
applied  fiir  the  Service  of  the  em* 
pu«b  It  was  necessary^  too,  whe« 
we  were  engaging  ia  a  odntest  iis 
which  the  opinion  or  moi&itionoC 
other  powers  might  be  required* 
that  the  difiracter  of  the  gtmnn^ 
ment  of  the  country  shcuUL  bs 
such^ts  tb  command^  respect.  Os 
these  principles  he  wished  the  con* 
duct  of  ministers  to  be  coosidersd. 
For  the  reasons  above  stated^  he 
cpuld  not  admit  diat  his  najesty's 
presoit  servants  were  qualified  te 
secure  confidence  with  die  coumrj^ 
at  home,  or  inspire  respect  amoiM; 
governments  abroad*  The  nob& 
earl  concluded  his  speech,  after  e 
fcw  observations  to  the  same  efot^ 
with  moving  ^everatrresolutioo^  of 
which  the  two  follov^ng  were  the 
most  important  :—* 

1st.  «<  Resolved,  that  it  appears 
to  this  house,  from  the  declantioa 
issued  by  his  majesty  pn  the  15tli 
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Inl^aht,  and  laid  before  tkis  house 
\j  his  majesty's  comxnaiidi  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Fiiench  rfep^sblic 
towards  this  cotintff  du|«ig  the 
whole  period  ^ich  has  ekpsed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  is  considered 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  as  having 
exhibited  one  continued  sei^ies  <if  ag-^ 
gressionf  violence,  and  insult;  and 

'  as  necessarily  creating  a  thorough 
conviction  of  a  system  deliberately 
adopted  by  France  for  the  purpose  of 
degrading,  vilifying,  and  imultit^ 
ki$  fWijeMy  and  his  government/*- 

2dly.  "Resolved,  that  his  itoa- 
}est3r*s  ministers  having,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  from  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  to  the  breaking 
•ttt  of  the  present  war,  neither  com- 
municated to  parliament  any  know- 
ledge of  the  sense  which  they  now 
appear  to  have  entertained  respect-  ^ 
mg  the  conduct  and  system  of 
France,  not  atiyreguter  informa- 
tion of  the  particulars  on  which 
the  same  was  founded,  or  the  steps 
taken  by  his  majesty's  government 
thereupim,  have  thereby  withheld 
from  this  house  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  the  due  and  full  dis- 
charge of  its  constitutional  func- 
tions ;  and  that  by  encouraging 
diroughout  the  country  an  un- 
founded secimty  and  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  peace,  they  have 
Embarrassed  and  perplexed  our 
commerce;  have  deceived  the  ex- 
pectations, and  unnecessarily  ha- 
rassed the  spirit  of  tlie  people;  and 
bave  materially  increased  and  ag- 
gravated the  c^^ukies  of  <>ur  ac- 

•  tual  situation/'— Lord  Pitzwilliam 
xnoved  a  third  resolution  for  a  vote 
of  censui^e  on  ministers  for  their 
€ondlict.  On  fhe  question-  being 
Jhit-on  the  first  resolution  froiti'  the 
yirocHsdck, 

"'-  Lord  Lrfneriek  i»ose,-  and  vindi- 
cated the  whole  conduct  of  minis- 


ters. A  great  deal  had  been  feid 
about  the  responsibilitv  under 
which  ministers  attempted  to  diel- 
ter  their  conduct,  and  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  that  minis- 
ters had  not,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  put  the  house  in  possession 
of  information  relative  to  the  am- 
bitious and  insolent  views  of  the 
French  government.  The  conduct 
of  mmisters  respecting  Switzer* 
land  had  be^  condemned.  What 
was  the  simple  state  of  the  case  ? 
The  ministers  of  all  the  great  con- 
tinental powers  had  been  addressed 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
Tnediation  with  the  first  consul  to 
*vert  the  evils  with  which  Switzer- 
land yrAs  threatened,  and  which 
afterwards  it  so  fully  experienced. 
To  these  applications  no  sort  of  at- 
tention had  been  given,  except  hy^ 
the  ministehs  of  this  country.  Was 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  brave  and  injured  peo- 
ple, a  ground  of  censure  ?  Was  it 
a  subject  of  fair  complaint,  that  si. 
hope  was  held  out  of  a  determina- 
tion to  give  every  degree  of  sup- 
port which  was  likely  to  be  effectual 
m  a  contest  for  usages  and  for  pri- 
vileges endeared  by  every  consi- 
deration that  was  most  cherished 
by  the.  heart  of  man?  But  this 
general  principle  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  ministers  respecting  Swit- 
zerland, appeared  to  be  condemned. 
As -to  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
terference had  been  conducted,  he 
Vfas  confident  there  was  as  little 
room  for  just  complaint.  Depraved 
as  the  powers  of  the  continent  had 
shown  themselves  to  be,  ministers 
had  no  choice  left  but  to  make  a  se- 
parate remonstrance  to  the  French 
govemhient.  Such  a  remonstrance, 
tJieirlordshipswereaware,  had  been 
presented  by  ihinisters ;  and  if  it 
failed  of  eifectV  neither  the  honour 
nor  the  general  character  of  the 
P  2  country 
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country  wiere  at  all  compromised. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what 
had  ministers  done?  They  sent  a 
coniidehiial  agent  to  Switzerland) 
not  to  foment  a  spirit  of  rebellion, 
not  to  delude  them  with  false  hopes 
and  expectations  of  success — ^but 
to  ascertain  the  real  dispositions  of 
the  people,  to  find  out  -what  was 
their  abilities  for  efiectual  resist- 
ance, and  to  see  what*  prospect 
there  was  that  with  such  assistance 
as  might  have  been  given  by  this 
country*  there  was  any  probability 
that  this  resistance  would  promote 
the  end  which  was  so  eagerly  co- 
veted. On  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained, that,  with  adl  their  detesta- 
tion of  French  persecution,  with 
all  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  liberties  and  manners  of  their 
fathers,  successful  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  therefore  ministers 
found  further  interference  unneces- 
sary. He  appealed  to  their  lord- 
ships, whetlier  in  this  conduct  there 
was  any  thing  unworthy  of  tlae  mi- 
nisters of  a  great  countiy  ? 
.  Ministers  had  been  loudly  ac- 
cused for  not  having  sooner  de- 
clared  their  opinion  that  war  had 
become  necessary.  For  this  objec- 
tion he  saw  no  solid  ground.  The 
circumstancesunder  which  t^epeace 
had  been  concluded  were  to  be  con- 
sidered before  such  an  objection 
could  be  fairly  started.  It  would 
pot  be  contended  that  ministers 
were  not  desirous  of  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  On  this  they  rested 
iheir  pretensions  to  popularity,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  they  would 
do  any  tiling  to  destroy  the  good 
opinion  which  had  been  created  in 
their  favour,  by  rashly  plunging 
the  country  into  Hostilities.  He  de- 
sired nqble  lords  to  190k  at  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  '  and  then 
jadge  ef  their  sinf  t^-ity  fgr  the  con- 


tinuance of  peace.  Malta  was  tfitf 
grand  poiiit  in  dispute,  and  to  re* 
move  the  ground  of  difierence  in 
the  dispute,  no  efforts  had  been 
omitted.  They  had  sedulously  en« 
deavoured  to  procure  the  assent  of 
the  guaranteeing  powers ;  they  had 
given  every  facSity  for  the  election 
of  a  grand-master ;  they  had  pur- 
sued this  object  in  a  way  the  most 
calculated  to  evince  their  determi- 
nation to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of 
peace.  They  found,  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
French  government;,  instead  of  dis- 
covering a  spirit  of  conciliation^ 
evinced  a  disposition  rancorous  and 
hostile.  They  received  a  proposal 
infamous  and  outrageous,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  proposition  tm 
curtail  or  suppress  me  most  valua- 
ble privilege  and  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  British  constitution— 
the  freedom  of  full  and  fair  discus- 
sion. To  such  a  proposal  mini- 
sters of  course  refused,  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  to  accede ;  but  even 
here  their  language  was  charac- 
terised by  mildiiess  and  modera- 
tion. To  a  most'  detestable  and 
cruel  demand — ^for  detestable  and 
cruel  he  must  call  any  demand  t» 
drive  from  our  land  the  representa- 
tives o£  a  family  once  eminent  for 
wealth  and  power,  but  now  emi- 
nent only  in  misfortune — ^theanswer 
of  ministers  was  at  once  firm  and 
dignified.  It  was  hardly  necessary 
for  him  to  remind  tlieir  lordships  of 
the, circumstances  m  which  such 
demands  y^ere  advanced  by  the 
Frenct  government.  While  our 
ministers  were  called  upon  to  ba» 
nish  the  remains  of  an  ancient  no* 
bility,  and  the  wreck  of  a  venera^ 
ble  priesthood,  men'  exiled  from 
their  country  as  traitors— men  who 
were  anxious  to  spread  among  their  . 
countrymen  the  name  of  civu  war»  * 

and 
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and  to  plnnge  the  dagger  into  the 
hearts  of  tlieir  brethren,  were  che- 
Ttshedy  protected,  and  honoured,  at 
the  consular  court. 

It  had  been  objected  to  minis- 
ters that  their  orders  and  counter- 
orders  respecting  th^  Cape  betrayed 
want  of  firmness  and  consistency 
rf  character.    When,  however,  the 
plain  fact  was  considered^  theob- 
iection  would    instantly    vanish. 
•  Ministers  had  reason  to  believe  that 
a  plan  was  in  contemplation,  by 
which  Holland  was  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  France.   Under  such  an 
czpectation,it  was  clear  that  theCape 
•would   necessarily   fall    into    the 
hands  of  France  the  moment  it 
was  surrendered.     It  was  on  this 
flrinciple  that    the  order  for    re- 
taining the   Cape  was    founded; 
and  it  was  not  till  an  explanation 
on  the  subject  was  obtained,  that  a 
second  order  for  its  evacuation  was 
di^tched.   After  this  explanation 
had  been  obtained,  ministers  had 
no  pretence  for  refusing  to  comply 
witn  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    The 
noble  lord  from  this  passed  to  the 
consideration  of  Sebastiani's  report. 
He  condemned  it  in  very  energetic 
terms.     It  appeared  to  him  to  ex- 
fffess  such  clear  evidence  of  the  in- 
sidious designs  of  the  first  consul, 
hoth  with  respect  to  Egypt  and  tiie 
Ionian  isles,  that  if  ministers  had 
not  laid  hold  o[  it  in  establishing  a 
just  claim  to  further  security  on  the 
part  of  this  country,  they  would 
have  foxfeited  all  claims  to  public 
confidence^    He   touched    on  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Ham- 
burg paper,  which  had  excited  so 
much  attention,  and  called  forth 
such  just  indignation.    It  was  one 
of  the  foulest  and  mo5t  malignant 
libels   thkt  ever    was    published 
against  the  government  of  an  inde* 
pendent   country.    He  threw  out 
fome  impoitaat  strictures  on  the 


character  of  M.  Rheinard,  by 
whose  influence  it  was  inserted. — 
This  was  no  tyro  in  politics,  no 
pupil  in  the  study  of  diplomatic 
address :  he  was  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  the  most  outrageous  times 
of  the  revolution,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived various  proofs  of  the  confi- 
dence  of  his  consular  master.  The 
act  of  insertion  was,  therefore,  to 
all  intents  and  purposed,  an  act 
agreeable  to  the  first  consul.  Un- 
der all  these  considerations,  minis- 
ters had  called^  for  additional  se- 
curity, and  what  had  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  ? 
Had  any  offer  of  security  been  ob- 
tained ?  On  the  contrary,  had  not 
that  arch-master  in  intrigue,  Tal- 
leyrand, declared  that  the  question 
between. the  two  countries  lay  with- 
in a  very  narrow  compass.  It  was 
'  simply  Malta,  or  war.  Retain 
Malta,  and  war  Would  be  considered 
to  be  declared.    Such  was  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  French  government, 
lis  lordsliip,  after  a  few  remarks, 
sat  down  by  declaring  iiis  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  his  consequent  disapprobation 
of  the  proposition. 

Lord  Damley  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  only  in  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment since  the  signature  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  but  on  a  general 
view  of  their  whole  conduct  both 
before  and  since,  that  an  adequate 
and  impartial  judgement  could  be 
formed.  In  his  opinion,  the  origi- 
nal sin  was  the  spirit  of  concession 
to  the  encroachments  .of  France, 
which  they  had  manifested  soon 
after  the  signature  of  the  prelimi- 
naries. If  they  had  pursued  a 
contrary  line  of  conduct,  if  they 
had  at  once  given  Bonaparte  to  un* 
derstand,  that  in  the  low  and  al- 
most humiliating  terms  of  peace  to 
which  they  had  consented,  they 
had  goce  the  utmost  lengtl^i  of  con- 
P  3  cession, 
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eession»  and  that  tfaey  vrtre  deter- 
milled  to  make  their  stand  ag^nst 
any  further  extension  of  the  power 
of  France,  in  all  probability  he 
wotdd  have  given  way,  when  he 
found  them  really  in  earnest,  and 
prepared  if  necessary  to  renew  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
had  not  yielded,  and  had  forced  us 
again  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  we 
should  h^ve  taken  them  up' under 
♦very  advantage,  which  we  had  now 
given  up,by  disarming  our  forces  and 
relinquishing  our  conquests.  What 
had  happened  since  the  peace,  as 
proved  by  the  papers  on  the  table, 
was  tlie  necessary  consequence  of 
that  system  of  concession  and  hu- 
jniliation  thus  early  adopted;  since 
it  was  the  invariable  consequence  of 
submission  under  insult  and  oppres- 
^on,  to  provoke  a  repetition  of 
them,  and  at  length  to  be  driven 
to  resistance  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, as  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  He  would  go  through 
ibe  whole  detail  of  those  acts  of 
insult  and  ag^ssion,  so  justly 
complained  of  m  his  majesty^s  de* 
claration ;  but  first  of  all,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  advert  to  one,  which 
appeared  first  in  the  fKmers,  but  on 
which,  in  his  mind,  sufficient  stress 
bad  not  been  laid^— he  meant  the 
detention  and  confiscation  of  the 
vessels.  He  asked,  what  could 
be  more  flagrant  than  the  case  of 
the  vessel  which  was  forced  into  a 
port  of  France  by  stress  df  wea- 
tlier,  or  of  that  which  was  con- 
^  fiscated,  because  the  captain  had  a 
few  knives  and  plates  for  his  own 
use,  of  English  manufacture? — 
Were  not  these  acts  of  injustice  and 
hostility  ?  and  yet,  as  far  we  know, 
said  he,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
them,  except  in  the  presenting  a 
few  whining  remonstrances  at  Pap 
fis,  which  were  treated  with  silent 
contempt.    After  adverting  to  the 


several  subjects  of  Malta,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Cape,  lord  Darnley 
said,' he  should  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions  moved  that  night  by  the  not 
ble  earl,  because  he  thottght  diey 
could  not  be  controverted. 

Lord  Mulgrave  observed,  that 
the  objects  ot  the  French  govern-: 
ment  were  three,  and  that  thes€ 
formed  the  leading  points  in  Bor 
naparte's  views.  The  first  object 
was  to  destroy  the  resources  and| 
wealth  of  this  country  in  Indian 
by  getting  possession  of  Egypt ; 
the  second  was  to  exclude  frooi 
the  continent  and  from  Trance 
every  article  of  British  merchaiw 
dise ;  and  the  third  object  was  to. 
overturn  and  destroy  the  indepen*^ 
dence  of  this  country.  Minister^ 
had,  undoi^btediy,  an  awful  duty 
to  discharge.  He  trusted,  how^ 
ever,  that  measures  would  be  in* 
stantly  taken  to  renovate  and  re-^ 
store  those  forces  which  had  been 
disbanded.  When  these  measure^ 
should  be  brought  forward,  it 
would  then  b^  as  junch  the  duty 
of  every  noble  lord  to  enter  fully 
into  their  spirit,  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent the  duty  of  the  house  to  ab^ 
stain  from  all  retrospecti^ve  que- 
fitions  or  debate  whatever.  If  th^ 
measures  which  wpiild  then  be 
submitted  by  niinisters  should  be. 
deemed  ineffectual,  then  the  house, 
would  employ  its  wisdom  in  cor- 
recting and  improving  those  mea- 
sures. Above  all,  his  lordship  de- 
precated any  discussions  which 
could  turn  aside  for  an  instant 
that  proud  and  angry  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  country  agamst  the' 
conduct  of  France,  it  would, 
tend  to  unhinge  the  unanimity  so 
conspicuously  demonstrated^  and 
might  add  a  doubt  to  the  anxiety' 
of  Europe,  which  viewed  Great 
Britain  as  the  only  chanmian  o£ 
civil  liberty  xemamiag»    He  conld 

not 
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Jioty  on  tbese  groond^  be  mdiiced 
to  support  the  origliiid  motion*  as 
be  could  not  vote  for  the  previoas 

^  question*  coocoving  that  no  que- 
stion could  be  previous  to  uiat 
which  concerned  the  dearest  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  He  lamo^t- 
«d  the  debate  which  had  occurred, 
and*  m  order  that  there  might  be 
ao  more  of  it*  he  moved  that  de 
house  dxmld  tiien  adjourn. 

To  this  lord  Hobart  stra^glf 
objected*  and  poshted  out  me 
great  injustioe  tne  house  would 
manifest  in  supportiiu;  the  motion 
of  adjoununeQt,  ^  such  mo- 
tions as  those  moved  that  'dav  by 
the  noble  earl  were  entertained*  or 
brought  into  discussion ;  but  there 
was  something  of  higher  conse- 

'  quence  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion than  the  personal  feelings  of 
liimself,  or  any  other  of  his  ma- 
jesty's servants— the  character  of 
the  government  existing  as>  it  did 
91  present.  If  the  ministers  were 
to  be  censured  and  disgraced  un- 
der the  present  circumstances*  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  they 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  or  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  pursued 
fcr  the  defence  of  the  country 
would  be  enfeebled  and  rendered 
inefficient*  and  of  little  utility. 
Considering  t^e  arduous  and  dif- 
£cult  task  that  ministers  had  to 
perform  ever  since  they  came  into 
office*  undoubtedly  many  of  their 
acts  might  be  highly  question- 
able} but  he  was  conscious  that 
the  more  their  conduct  was  exa- 
mined^ the  more  it  would  be  found 
that  every  step  they  had  taken  had 
been  taken  with  great  anxiety, 
with  great  caution*  and  with  a 
most  earnest  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  depriving  the  country  of  the 
continuance  of  the  blesjingsi  of 
ptacf. 


Lord  Grenvi&e  observed*  that 
the  charge  in  general  against  mi- 
nisters was*  that*  not  by  accident, 
but  by  a  ddiberate  systematic  con- 
duct* they  precluded  parliament 
from  that  knowledge  of  public 
events  which  was  indisputably  new 
cessary  to  the  performance  of  its 
duty.  As  to  this  point*  the  charge 
of  not  communicating  essential 
•information  to  parliament*  one 
noble  and  learned  lord  (\otd  £k 
lenborourii)  had  ^d*  of  all  the 
charges  this 'was  the  most  trivial 
and  unfounded.  He  chalkn^ed  op. 
position  to  point  out  when  ministers 
4thQuld  haiFe'Come  down*  and  what 
they  should  have  communicated; 
¥'hich  challenge  his  lordship  acw 
■cepted*  in  spite  of « the  danger  of 
including  himself  in  the  charge 
of  consunmiate  ignoratice.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  distinctly* 
when  they  should  have  come  down 
to  parliament,  what  they  should 
have  confimunicated;  and  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  their  not  having 
done  so.  He  might  refer*  he 
said*  in  investigating  this  subject* 
to  the  ministerial  defience  of  the 
preliminary  articles ;  :in  supporting 
which  ministers  declared  there  was 
nothing  in  the  person  who  ruled 
over  rrance*  or  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  should 
render  the  peace  less  likely  to  con- 
tinue than  any  that  ever  was  made. 
He  would*  however*  commence 
his  observations  where  ministers 
were  inclined  to  make  their  stand* 
viz.  at  the  definitive  treaty.  The 
abolition  of  the  Spanish  priories* 
and  subsequent  -  destruction  *  of  the 
Spanish  langue  at  Malta,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  took  place  before 
the  s^ing  *  of  the  definitive 
treaty.'  He  believed  this  event 
took  place  in  March  1802 ;  where- 
as* in  May  following*  ministers 
P  4  contended 
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contended  that  peace  in  all  its  ar- 
ticles was  practicable.  The  defi- 
nitive treaty  wis  row  said  to  be 
an  experiment;  if  so,  it  must 
mean  an  experiment  leading  to 
peace,    and  to  ascertain  whetlier 

'  the  great  sacrifices  we  then  made 
were  likely  to  produce  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  ostensibly 
made.  As  soon  as  peace,  in  so 
material  an  article  as  Malta,  be- 
came impracticable,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  say  so*  When 
the  house  went  up  to  his  majesty 
•with  the  address  onrthe  definitive 
treaty^  ministers  were  in  duty 
bound  to  disclose  the  impractica- 
i)ility  of  executing  the  treaty, 
:irising  from  the  Imown  abolition 
of  the 'Spanish  priories  at  the  in* 
stance  of  France,  Not  doing  so, 
was  putting  a  delusion  on  parlia* 

'  ment,  and  sudering  them  to  thmk 
and  act  on  a  supposition  of  fact9 
not  true; 

This  happened  the  14th  and 
15th  of  May.  The  session  lasted 
six  weeks  after;  yet  no  commu- 
nication took  place,  and  parlia^ 
ment  were  sufiered  to  proceed  in 
confidence  in  making  reductions, 
and  ministers  themselves  went  on 
executing  the  treaties.  The  ses- 
sion ended  on  the  9th  of  June. 
In  the  speech  made  on  that  oc- 
casion by  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  it  was  obvious  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  executing  the  treaty,  as 
he  spoke  of  peace,  and  thanked 
his  majesty  for  giving  the  people 
repose  and  safety.  His  majesty's 
speech  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
session    had    similar    expressions. 

•  Who  would  think  that,  at  that 
very  moment,  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters were  in  possession  of  facts 
that .  rendered  peace  impossible? 
One  noble  lord  ba4  said>  that  such 


communication'  ,was  unooftstlttifc 
tional ;  whereas,  his  lordship ' 
maintained  that  it  was  a  public 
principle,  and  that  in  no  circumw 
stances  of  the  country,  any  way- 
similar,  had  the  fullest  information 
been  withheld.  For  the  last  30 
years,  connexions  wkh  the  con* 
tinent  had  been  more  rare  than 
formerly.  He  had  always  coni 
demned  this  policy,  though  others 
might  differ.  But  in  this  time, 
and  durixig  the  reigns  of  George 
First  and  Second,  communications 
from  die  king  to  parliament  were 
matter  of  ordinary  intercourse* 
In  the  reigns  pf  William  and 
Anne,  still  more  so.  The  latter 
had  sometimes  asked  the  opintoa 
of  parliament  as,  to  pending  trea^ 
ties. 

From  these  instances,  his  lord*, 
ship  said,  that  frequent  and  partis 
cular  communications  to  parlia« 
ment  were  sanctioned  both  by 
principle  and  practice.  Now,  so 
little  had  his  majesty's  present  n;i- 
nisters  treated  parliament  with  that 
constitutional  respect,  that,  so  late 
as  the  opening  of  the  present  ses» 
sion,  not  one  word  was  said  that 
any  thing  had  occurred,  or  exist- 
ed, that  threatened  the  breach  of 
the  treaty,  though  by  the  papers 
it  was  evident  every  point  of  dis^ 
put^,  except  one,  had  \hen  arisen. 

As  to  tne  political  relations  of 
France,  his  lordship  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  instances  of  great 
violence  and  aggre^ion  France 
could  be  guilty  of  to  the  powers  of 
the  cbntmen^  without  afiecting 
our  domestic  interests  and  securitj. 
The  particularsof  those  aggressions 
were  the  isle  of  Elba,  Beu^a,  Pla- 
centia.  Piedmont,  Italy,  Germany, 
Egypt,  Malta,  and  Switzerland. 
He  should  not  ask  why  France 
was  suffered  to  annex  Piedmont, 
yithou^ 
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^thoQt  any  mterference  on   the 

Sit  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
e  should  say  nothing  of  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  lva\y  and 
'Oermany,  although  he  believed 
that  there  were  many  better  op- 
portunities for  sounding  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  other 
poprers  of  "Europe,  than  the  af- 
fairs of  Switzerland  afforded.  As 
to  the-  arrangements  in  Grermnny, 
he  thought  that,  besides  the  di«- 

rce  which  the  country  sustained,* 
^  suffering  the  German  domini- 
ons of  his  majesty  to  be  the  object 
of  violence  and  seizure,  the  ar- 
rangements were,  in  one  respect, 
directly  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  which  stipulated  a  com- 
^te  indemnity  for  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  Germany.  The  inade- 
quate provision  which  was  assign- 
ed him  was  a  direct  violation  and 
bleach  fof  that  treaty  ;  and  yet  it 
did  not -appear  that  there  was  any 
interference  with  respect  to  this 
"breach  of  the  treaty.  As  to 
Switzerland)  there  was  an  inter- 
ference ;  but  what  sort  of  interfe-, 
rence  was  it  ?  We  sent  our  envoy 
to  Vienna)  to  inquire- wh^er  the 
en^ror  could  spare  an  army  to 
znarch  *from  Vienna  to  Switzer- 
land, to  protect  that  country  from 
the  French;  but  so  it  happened, 
•diat  before  our  envoy  got  to  Vi- 
enna the  French  were  completely 
in  possession  of  Switzerland.  How- 
ever right  the  interference  of  his 
majesty's  nunisters  was  in  its  prin- 
ciple, he  could  not  discover  much 
wisdom  in  it,  when  it  was  urged 
in  a  manner  that  it  was  almost 
ixnpossible  it  could  succeed.  They 
hadremonstrated  with  France,  but 
in  so  mild  a  tone,  that  it  rather 
appeared  as  if  they  were  ratreat- 
ing  the  compassion  of  the  .French 
for  the  poor  innocent  Swiss.  He 
ibougfat  that  perhaps    Piedmont 


would  have  been  a  subject  of  in» 
teiference  for  which  we  should  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  the  co-ope-' 
ration  of  other  powers.  It  was 
another  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  much  better 
to  have  interfei*ed  in  June  than  in 
October.  In  June,  our  sailors 
were  not  discharged,  and  we  bad 
120,000  soldiers,  which  had  since 
been  disbanded.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  time  we  could  have  interfered  ^ 
with  the  best  prospect  of  allies, 
and  with  a  strong  fleet  and  army 
of  our  own.  But  in  the  arma- 
ment for  Svritzerland  in  October, 
his  majesty's  ministers,  without 
any  communication  to  parliament, 
put  the  country  into  a  state  of 
war.  They  sent  out  orders  to  re- 
tain the  Cape,  which,  by  treaty, 
was  to  have  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  garrison,  who  were  ready 
to  take  possession  of  it.  la  this 
instance,  ministers  ventured  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty,  with-  , 
out  communicating  this  step  to 
parliament;  and  afterwards  coun- 
ter-orders put  tlie  coiyitry  agaid 
in  a  state  of  peace.  As  to  Ihe 
question  of  Malta,  if  the  French 
official  correspondence  was  to  be 
believed,  ministers,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  disingenuous  suppression  of  a 
material  note,  which  accompanied 
their  prqjet.  They  knew,  at  the 
time  they  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  that  Russia  would  not 
guarantee  that  article  of  the  treaty. 
It  beiijg  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Russia,  and  to  a  previous  stipula- 
tion between  England  and  Rus- 
sia. Knowing  t-ien  that  Russia 
•would  not  guarantee  it,  in  the 
terms  of  the  article,  they  affiscted 
to  solicit  the  guarantee  of  Russia. 
He  thought  the  charge  of  sup- 
pressing a  material  note  to  deceive 
parliament  (although  made  by  M. 
Talleyrand),  was  so  serious  as  to 
require 
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jrequire  from  the  noble  secretary  a 
specific  answer.  The  designs  of 
the  French  government  uponEgypt 
were  known  long  before  Sebastra-t 
ni's  report;  they  were  the  com^ 
mon  conversation  of  Fairis  long 
firevions  thereto.  It  might  b^ 
proper  for  this  country  to  interfere 
^m  the  subject :  it  might  be  proper 
to  arm ;.  ]>ut  ministers  might  hav^ 
cither  negotiated  or  armed,  with- 
out sending  down  to  parliament 
that  message  which  csnised  the  rain 
of  so  many  private  families.  The 
object  of  the  message  was  said  to 
be,  to  call  out  the  supplementary 
militia  $  but  was  there  no  way  of 
arming  but  that )  Might  not  the 
regiments  of  the  line  have  been 
j«cruitfnff»  and  our  naval  strength 
iconsideraa>ly  improved,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  measure 
which  appeared  like  a  declaration 
of  war  m  the  first  instance  ?  He 
concluded  by  opposing  the  ad- 
journment, and  expressing  a  wish 
chat  the  resolutions  should  meet 
that  discussion  which  was  due  to 
thetr  mportance* 

The  lord  chancellor  opposed  the 
iMi^umHient  in  a  very  decided 
fiianner*  His  lordship  replied  to 
dH  the  arguments  urged  by  lord 
GrenvtUe,  on  the  events  which 
liad  happened  since  the  definitive 
treaty,  and  refuted  the  charge  of 
'ministers  having  been  guilty  of  a 
lireach  of  duty,  in  the  particular 
instance  of  their  long  silence  on 
die  subject  of  the  late  discussions. 
He  contended  that  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  former  times,  > 
and  mentioned  the  circumstances 
vhich  preceded  the  commence* 
aienttif  the  late  war,  the  discus- 
aosii  relative  to  which  had  com- 
anenccd  in  May,  and  there  was  no 
communication  to  parliament  till 
November.  In  the  afiair  of  the 
KusiiaB  armameiitt  the   i&tenral 


was   still  longer.    Hb  majestjr^ 

ministers,  conscious  of  having  done 
the  best  they  could  for  their  cofUK 
try»  had  no.  apprehensions  from 
appealing  to  its  justice  |^  and  ab> 
surd  indeed  would  it  be  in  ttieaa  to 
consent  t/o  a  motion  of  fl^jouri^ 
ment  on  the  present  questioi^ 
which  would  only  sefve  to  para-* 
lyse  their  eiertions  in  the  arduoos 
cause  to  which  th^  weoe  then 
pledged,  ahd  thus  furnish  a  new 
pretence  for  reviving,  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  a  motiiai 
for  their  c^suje  and  removal. 

Many  ether  noble  lords  sp^e  im 
die  course  of  the  debate  against 
the  motion* 

On  the  question  beinff  called  far« 
their  lordships  divide^  whe^  die 
numbers  appeared — 
>    For  the  adjournment    ^      1ft 
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The  house  :^ain  divided  on  the 
previous  question,  when  the  num* 
bers  were— 

For  the  previous  queatioa    96 
Against  it         -         •         14 

Mj^tj    «     82 

Ad^umed. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  earl  Fids* 
william  rose,  according  to  the  or* 
der  of  the  -day,  to  propose  his  ad- 
ditional resolutions  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  ministiers.  He  advert* 
ed  to  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  on  the  side  of  adminisiratioBy 
on  occasion  of  the  former  debate, 
and  combated  them.  So  far  fitun 
giving  satisfaction  to  his  mindt 
Uiey  nad  only  more  firmly  im« 
pressed  it  with  the  conviction  that 
the  conduct  of  ministry  had  been 
such  as  jusdy  merited  the  censure 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  re* 
soltttbns 
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solutions  to  fix  upon  it*  As  hi« 
lordship  traversed  uie  same  ground 
nrectsely  which  had  been  eone  oyer 
pefore  in  the  course  of  the  former 
debate,  it  would  be  needless  to  give 
his  sentiments  in  detail  on  the  prer 
sent  occasion. 

His  lordship  concluded  his  obr 
servations  on  the  question,  and  the 
arguments  which  had  been  adr 
^uced  against  his  propositions,  by 
declariiig  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  upon  his  mind  had  been 
such  as  mduced  him  to  persevere 
in  his  fom^er  intentions  of  subr 
mitting  ihs  additional  resolutions 
%o  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
Thes^  rescJudons  were  in  sub- 
Stance  as  follow  :— 

**  That  no  firm  and  adequate  re- 
presentations had  been  made  by 
nis  majesty's  ministers  relative  to 
the  system  of  aggression  in  which 
France  ha4  constantly  persevered 
$ince  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
pf  Amiens.  That  ihis  majesty's 
ministers  had,  by  these  ,  means, 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing France  to  such  an  explanation 
as  would  either  have  prevented  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  or  obliged  her 
to  disclose  her  real  intentions,  be- 
fore the  forces  of  this  country  had 
Jjeen,  to  any  considerable  degree, 
disbanded :  and  that  their  conduct 
had  proved  of  the  utmost  injury 
and  detriment  to  the  nation.—- 
These  were,  that  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  rendered 
it  incapable  of  being  executed. 
That,  in  these  circumstances,  mi- 
nisters had  neglected  to  etiter,  till 
too  late,  into  a  discussion  with 
France,  relative  to  tlie  best  mode 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  de- 
fect; and  the  consequence  had 
been,  that  the  question  now  it  was 
to   be  adjusted  had,    by   these 


means,  produced  another  ruptore 
between  the  two  countries." 

Resolved,  «  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  have 
made  early  and  spirited  remon-; 
strancet  against  all  those  acts 
which  constituted  a  series  of  ag* 
gressions,  insults,  &c.  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  by  such  represen-^  ^ 
tations  to  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain whether  their  course  and 
progress  could  have  been  arrei>ted9 
without  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  force  of  arms.  That  bdbre 
the  determination  of  the  French 
government  was  ascertained*  they 
3u)uld  not  have  proceeded  to  a 
reduction  of  our  forces ;  and  that 
the  nej^lect  of  such  duties  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  was 
injurious  to  the  public  interests." 

Hie  duke  of  Clarence  said,  m 
whatever  shape  this  motion  had 
been  introduced,  he  could  not 
help  considering  it  as  a  motion 
expressly  made  for  the  removal  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  It  v/as 
his  opinion  that  ministers  did  rinht 
in  making  peace,  notwiUistandi  ng 
their  expectations  had  been  fru^ 
trated.  He  must  say,  injustice 
to  the  ministers  who  concluded  I  he 
treaty,  that  if>in  1801  any  o«ne 
could  have  thought  that  there  Miis 
any  principle  ot  honour  or  justi'ce 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
France,  the  preliminaries  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  been  on« 
tered  into,  considering  tlie  lengtth 
of  the  war,  and  the  severity  irf" 
its  pressure;  and  that  ministe)*^ 
ought  not  to  be  censured  for  hai'- 
iiig  agreed  to  the  preliminaries. 
Kfow  far  indeed  they  ought  ti3 
have  agreed  to  the  definitive  treaty 
was  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion. That  was  a  question  that 
would  involve  the  gross  miscon- 
duct  of  the   fosmer  administra- 
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tion,  which  brought  the  country 
into  the  state  that  the  present  mi- 
nisters found  it.  ITiese  ministers 
were  accused  for  reducing  'cur 
force.  He  did  not  admit  that 
they  did  reduce  it  lower  thun  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  inte- 
rest of  the  country.  Supposing, 
however,  the  charge  to  be  founded 
in  fact,  it  showed  that  ministers 
were  actuated  by  a  pacific  spirit, 
and  repelled  the  charge  that  the 
enemy  had  brought  against  them, 
of  wishing  to  renew  the  war.  The 
army  estimates,  however,  were 
voted  to  an  amount  that  had  been 
held  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment in  any  war  in  which  the 
country  had  ever  before  been  en- 
gaged. So  far  thep  for  the  charge 
of  too  great  a  reduction  in  tiie 
army.  W  ith  regard  to  the  navy, 
there  was  one  circumstance,  it 
would  be  observed,  peculiar  to 
our  navy.  We  were  a  great  com- 
Tnercial  nation,  and  the  manning 
of  the  navy  must  greatly  inter- 
fere with  our  trade.  A  sailor's 
life  was  a  profession,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  so  easy  to  procure 
saHors  as  marines  and  soldiers^ 
who  could  learn  their  business^  in  a 
short  time.  So  early  as  the  first 
week  in  August  the  marines  were 
reduced ;  but  still  there  was  a  large 
establishment  of  them.  The  army 
was  also  considerably  reduced ; 
•yet  still,  on  the  8th  of  March,  it 
was  in  as  good  a  state  as  in  the 
thne  of  any  preceding  war.  Now 
let  us  see  what  was  the  conduct  of 
ministers  at  this  time.  Upon  the 
17th  of  October  tliey  sent  out  or- 
ders to  retain  the  Cape.  This  was 
done  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  France  towards  Switzer- 
land ;  3nd  though  he  confessed  in 
tlie  November  following  another 
order  was  sent  dut  for  its  evacua- 


tion, yet  what  did  this  conduct 
show  ?  Was  it  not  saying  to  France, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  you?  yoa 
must  conduct  yourselves  as  yon 
ought,  or  dread  our  resistance. 
For,  my  lords,  said  he,  we  must 
despise  the  boast,  that  England, 
single-handed,  is  unable  to  con- 
tend with  France.  England,  in 
fact,  never  beat  France  to  so 
much  advantage,  as  when  she 
fought  her  single-handed.  The 
man  who  said  otherwise  must 
know  himself  in  his  heart  to 
be  a  liar,  or  he  must  be  grossly 
deficient  in  historical  imbrma* 
tion.  Now,  coupling  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  with  the  date  of 
die  order,  he  thought  it  a  fair  po- 
licy to  say  to  France,  as  they  im- 
plied, we  are  ready  to  meet  you  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  you  see  in 
us  our  ardent  and  sincere  disposi- 
tion for  peace.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  he  did  feel  himself  dis- 
posed to  negative  the  proposition 
ef  the  noble  earl.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  present  ministers, 
who  came  into  power  under  such 
difficulties,  deserved  censure.  As 
far  as  he  had  yet  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  their  conduct,  it  had 
not  deserved  censure.  He  thought 
the  noble  earl  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  making  the  motion,  but 
it  had  the  objection  of  being  very 
like  the  proposition  which  was 
made  a  few  nights  since,  and  was 
supported  by  mose  very  men  who 
brought  us  into  our  present  situa- 
tion by  their  gross  and  shameful 
misconduct.  God  forbid  they 
should  ever  come  again  into  his 
majesty's  councils  I  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  wish  \o 
negative  tlie  motion  of  the  noble 
eari. 

Lord  Minto  began   by  declar- 
ing that  he.  did  not  consider  th« 
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^ace  a  hollow  truce^  as  some 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  nor  an  ar- 
mistice, but  a  continuation  of  the 
war.  He  alluded  to  the  ixnprac* 
ticability  of  the  stipulations  re- 
^pectin^  Malta,  and  declared  that 
he  considered  a  war  for  Malta  as  a 
war  of  policy  and  justice,  though 
he  ^ould  not  be  content  to  leave  it 
there.  He  should  place  it  upon  a 
higher  ground ;  he  meant  the  enor- 
mous aggrandisement  of  France 
since  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  By 
the  possession  of  Switzerland  in 
particular,  and  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, France  had  extended  herself 
beyond  the  Adige  on  tke  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  naked  fron- 
tier of  Austria,  the  old  friend  of 
England,  and  ihe  rival  of  France. 
He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  the 
treaty^bt  Amiens,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  did  not  abridge  her 
power ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  left  her  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  system  of  aggrandise- 
ment)  in  which  she  had  nevei>  re- 
laxed fdr  a  momenta  It  enabled 
her  to  set  up  thai  strange  and  new- 
fangled doctrine,  that,  because 
this  was  a  country  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  and  possessing  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  flourishing  commerce, 
it  must  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Urra  firma  of  the  continent.  He 
considered  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters as  a  sanction  for  the  political 
excommunication  of  tlie  country 
from  the  nations  of  Europe.  They 
ugned  the  preliminaries  at  the 
Tery  time  he  was  acquiring,  and 
not  with  very  great  dispatchi  .the 
Italian  republic.  They  did  this, 
and  yet  we  never  heard  of  any  re- 
monstrance upon  the  subject.  But 
ic  must  be  confessed  they  were  not 
totally  passive.  They  sent  out 
Mr.  Moore  to  Switzerland,  upon 
a  private  mission,  which  was  the 
ve^  line  a  timid  and  feeble  state 


would  adopt  towards  a  poweffiil 
neighbour.  Mr.  Moore  was  an 
able  and  proper  person,  but  he 
hoped  his  next  mission  would  be 
of  a  more  honourable  description. 
And  wliat  was  the  result  of  the 
mission  ?  Tlie  subjugation  of  Swit- 
zerland was  complete  before  his 
arrival.  It  must  be  also  admitted 
that  they  sent  out  orders  to  retain 
the  Cape;  but  they  were  secret 
orders.  What  good  could  result 
from  such  orders  he  did  not.seCi 
If  the  war  were  produced  by  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  Swit- 
zerland, as  was  avowed,  surely 
the  true  course  would  have  been 
to  issue  public  ordefs,  and  sliow 
France  the  consequence  of  her 
daring  to  persevere  in  her  designs 
upon  Switzerland. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  he  could 
not  but  consider  the  conduct  of 
ministers  as  timid  and  in'esolute, 
and  as  having,  by  the  extent  of 
their  concessions,  brought  the  coun- 
try into  such  a  state,  that  nothing 
further  could  be  conceded,  con- 
sistently with  its  interest  and  ho- 
nour. He  hoped  there  would  be  ' 
a  negotiation  as  soon  as  a  season- 
able opportunity  oflered ;  but  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

Lord  Hobart  rose  to  repel  the 
charge  which  had  often  been  made, 
that  a  considerable  •  reduction  of 
the  military  force  had  taken  place. 
He  said  that,  in  fact,  no  reduction 
had  been  made  bv  ministers,  ex- 
cept of  the  cavalry  5  respecting^ 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  wl^ich, 
even  in  time  of  war,  very  great 
doubts  had  be«n  and  were  still  en- 
tertained. The  only  force  that 
was  ohlieed  to  be  disbanded  wa*^ 
the  militia,  and  that  must  always; 
necessarily  be  the  case  when  peace 
was  nude.  The  fcncible  regi- 
ments 
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meisti  also  were  disbanded  on  the 
same  account,  as  well '  as  those 
corps  which  had  been  raised  to 
serve  oalj  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
under  the  authority  of  various  acts 
cf  parliament.  With  regard  to 
the  shipping,  a  larger  number 
were  kept  in  commission  than  had 
bee9  done  during)  any  former 
peace.  His  lordship  produced  an 
account  of  ships  of  the  line,  sloops, 
frc  in  commission  in  the  years 
1764,  1784,  and  in  the  then  pre- 
sent "year,  1803,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  those  in  commission 
in  the  year  1 7^4  exceeded  the  num* 
ber  of  those  in  commission  in  the 
year  1764  very  considerably ;  but 
that  tliose  in  commission  in  1803 
exceeded  those  in  commission  m 
1784  so  much  more  considerably 
as  almost  to  double  that  number. 

His  lordship  next  proceeded  to 
take  notice  of  what  had  been 
said  about  the  inconsistencies  iit 
tiie  conduct  of  ministers  with  re* 
spect  to  the  orders  sent  out  by 
tnem  October  16th,  to  retain  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another 
order  to  make  the  cession  of  it  to 
the  Dutch,  sent  out  on  the  17th  of 
November.  His  lordship  remark- 
ed, that  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  circnmstanees  under 
which  these  orders  had  been  sent 
out  by  his  majesty's  nmpisters. 
They  had  been  applied  to  by  de- 
puties from  Switzerland,  for  the 
assistance  of  this  country,  when 
the  first  consul  menaeed  Switzer- 
land, and  threatened  that  he  would 
pottr  in  a  con^derable  liumber  of 
French  troops,  in  order  to  give  it 
aftee  constitution.  In  consequence 
of  the  application,  minivers  caused 
a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to 
be  presented  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  at  the  same  time 
sent  Mr.  Moore  into  Switzerland, 
to  see  in   what  situation   affairs 


were  there,  and  to  oiS^  the  St^si 
pecuniary  assistance,  provided  h^ 
skonld  find  diem  able  and  willing 
to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  de* 
fend  their  constitotiOti.  On  hil 
arrival,  Mr.  Moore  found  that  the 
diet,  thinking  themselves  ittiable 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  powei* 
of  France,  had  defermined  ta 
yield,  and  the  French  troops  were 
actually  in  possession  of  Switacer^ 
land.  To  our  remonstrance  the 
first  consul  gave  no  answer  at  alL 
Besides  this  act  of  aggression'  and 
violence^  the  first  consul  had,  in 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiensf 
sent  more  French  ferces  into  the 
Batavian  provinces,  which,  by  the 
treaty,  he  had  engaged  to  evacu« 
ate,  and  withdraw  the  French 
troops  altogether.  Alarmed  at 
this  extraordinary  conduct,  htsma« 
jesty's  ministers  thought  it  thehr 
duty  to  send  out  orders,  noC 
merely  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
then*  officers  entmsted  with  the 
care  of  their  diflferent  islandsy 
and  which,  by-  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  were  to  be  ceded  to  the 
French  and  the  Dutch,  to  retaiw 
them  respectively.  Uiifonanately 
those  orders  arrived  in  Ae  WesC 
Indies,  and  at  Demarara,  Suri- 
nam, Ac.  too  late  tO'  answer  tjhe 
desired  purpose^  those  islands  hanr* 
ing  been,  already  ceded.  The 
heading  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
then  became  a  very  dtHerent  coasi-* 
delation  from  whsk  it  would  have 
been  if  they  should  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  been  able  tx^ 
detain  the  whole  of  the  cession* 
which  had  been  stipulated  forun« 
'  der  the  express  agreement  that  Ba« 
tavra  i^uld  be  evacuated,  and 
the  French  troops  marched  put  of 
it.  Upon  consultation,  thereforej 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  comply* 
with  the  treaty  of  Amiens  respect* 
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tli^  tfe>  ^ani  hence  it  was  that  mi^ 
iiistiesrs  thou^t  tt  their  duty  to  send 
eiit  the  oxYkr  of  the  17th  of  No- 
^mber»  18eS».  to  cede  it  to  the 
X>atch.  With  regard  tx)  the  va* 
lue  set  upon  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  a  iK>ble  viscount  not  then 
iveaenty  and  by  the  noble  lords 
Of^osite  to  him,  he  would  again 
repeat  what  he  said  the  other  night, 
mt  he  did  not  hold  it  in  equal 
cstinaation.  If  he  were  asked 
wbedier  he  thought  it  of  no  value, 
ctttasnly  he  should  not  go  the 
lengtk  cf  answering  in  the  a£Br« 
madve.  It  had  its  vakie  undoubt- 
edly, but  not  to  the  extent  that 
other  aobk  lords  attached  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not-  ne- 
cessary that  ships  coming  from  or 
•ailing  to  India  should  touch  at  it ;. 
and  he  had  been  informed  by  those 
best  acquainted  upon  the  subject, 
that  no  French  cruisers  could  de- 
rive any  advantage  from  it.  The 
usual  and  best  practice  of  our  In- 
dUaroen  was  to  (eep  at  lea^t  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Cane  in  their  voyages  to  and  from 
Inaia.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  to 
be  considered  that  Cape  Town 
cotdd  hardly  be  deemed  a  port. 
During  the  favourable  season  of 
six  months  in  the  year,  ships  might 
lie  in  Table  Bay ;  but  during  the 
severe  and  .  tempestuous  season, 
ships  could  only  lie  in  False  Bay  ; 
from  whence,  on  account  of  die 
b<»sterous  sea,  the  worst  of  any 
part  of  the  ocean,  no  French  man 
of  war  or  cruiser  could  put  to 
sex.  But  another  consideration 
was,  the  immense  charge  the  Cape 
Mt  us  to,  while  it  was  in  our  own 
Aand&  It  cost  this  countrv  no 
less  than  pne  million  and  a  naif; 
whereas  it  would  not  cost  us  above 
fbto*  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
send  out  convoys  with  the  several 
fleets  of  ladiamen   which  sailed 


from  our  pores  at  home  to  hdSiM^ 
and  from  Indiai  home  a^;sttn* 

His  lordship  said,  belore  he  yat 
down  he  must  take  that  oppoxtU«> 
nity  of  answering ,  a  diarge  whidt 
he  understood  had  been  urged 
against  himself  in  -another  place* 
It  had  been  said,  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  see  the  deputies  from  Swit- 
zerland at  his  office,  and  had  sbs» 
siened  as  a  reason  for  so  doings 
<*  lest  his  doing  so  should  give  uit»- 
brage  to  the  first  consul  and  the 
French  republic*''  He  did  assure 
the  house,  that  the  report  was 
wholly  without  foundatioo.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  did  receive  tho 
Swiss  deputies  twice ;  once  at  his 
office,  and  once  at  his  own  house: 
and  he  hoped  the  house  knew  him 
better  than  to  believe,  that  for  » 
single  moment  he  could  have 
either  degraded  himself  or  dis- 
graced the  honour  of  the  coun^ 
so  much,  as  to  have  assigned  the 
dread  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
first  consiU,  or  the  French  repub- 
lic, as  the  ground  of  any  one  nart 
of  his  conduct  a^  a  British  minis- 
ter. 

Sevejral  other  lords  spolce  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  as  no  new 
^ound  of  argument  was  started* 
It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into 
further  detail. 

The  house  divided  on  the  first 
proposition. 

Contents  17 — ^Non-contents  S6. 

The  second  and  third  propositions 
v^rere  negatived. 

Adjourned. 

The  resoludons  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons, .  were  the  same 
in  substance  as  those  we  have  al-» 
ready  noticed  in  the  house  of  peers. 
They  were  brought  forward  by  Mr* 
Patten,  and  gave  rise,  in  this 
house  also,  to  much  debate.  We 
have  assigned,  however,  as  much 
room  to  tliis  article  as  is  compx* 
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tible  With  onr  plan,— -Mr.  Pitt,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  short  speechf 
proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  motion, 
by  moTing  tne  previous  question  ; 
on  which  the  house  ultimately  di^ 
Tided — 

Ayes        -  .        56 

Noes        -  .       SSSi- 

Mr.    Pitt   and    several   of    his 

friends  immediately  went  out,  and 

^terward  the  question  was  put  on 

the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  vote  for  the  resolutions, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. He  had  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  a  former  occasion, 
and  he  conceived  the  time  was  past 
for  moving  a  vote  of  censure  upon 


their  condtrct  u6on  the  prefsiM 
subject:  yet  he  hoped  that  what 
hadf  occurred  would  be  a  warning^ 
to  them  how  they  kept  the  house 
in  future  in  the  dark  to  the  last 
moment. 

Mr.  Fox  concluded  by  payingf 
some  warm  compliments  to  Mn^ 
T.  Grenville,  upon  his  masterly 
sp^chy  and  by  saying,  that;  he 
could  not  agree  to  a  vote  of  cen«* 
sure,  because  he  did  not  know  bat 
that  the  successors  of  the  present 
ministry  might  be  more  objection- 
able to  him  than  the  present. 

A  division  then  took  place  upon 
the  original  motion  of  Mr»  Patteas 
For  it  -  34 

Against  it        -       i?75     . 

Mn  Fox  and  several  of  hfs 
friends  retired  without  divtdbg* 
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CHAP.  XL 

HeMlion  in  Ireland — Plarined  by  the  French  Gorernment  in  Time  of  Peace 
•^^Obstacles  to  its  Success, — The  Virtne  and  Moderation  of  the  Gotern' 
nient, — Tlie  Protestants  of  the  North  reconciled, — Cliaracters  of  t/ie 
principal  Agents  concerned  in  the  Rebellion — Mr,  Thomas  Russell — Mr. 
Robert  Emmett, — Proceedings  of  Emmett* — ji  Dep6t  qfArths  established. 
— Insurrection  in  Dtd)lin  on  the  2Sd  qf  July. — Violence  of  the  Rebels,-^ 
Murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden  and  his  Nephew. — Insurrection  suppressed. — 
Proclamation  of  the  Rebels, — Adventures  of  Emmettf  and  his  Appre- 
hension,— Proceedings  of  RusselL-^Constitutioml  Conduct  of  the  Minis- 
try, -^Trials  of  the  principal  Insurgents — of  Emmett  and  RuitselL — Re- 
flexions  on  the  Rebellion.-^Manner  in  which  the  Nr^vs  of  the  Insurrection 
vas  received  in  England, — Debates  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  his 
Majesty's  Message  relative  to  the  Rebellion. — Irish  MartiaULaw  Bill. 
—^Billfor  the  Suspension  of  the  Ilabcas-Corpus  Act  in  Ireland. 


NOTHING  could  prove  more 
decidedly  the  perfidious  in- 
tentions of  the  French  government 
Howards  thb  country,  than  the  mea- 
sures it  pursued  even  in  a  time  of 
pretended  peace.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  nominal  commercial  agents, 
which  it  had  dispatched  to  make 
military  surveys  and  to  take  plans 
aiid  soundings  of  our  ports,  it  sent 
other  agents  of  a  still  more  despe- 
rate, and,  if  possible,  a  more  dan- 
gercms  character ;  agents  to  stir  up  • 
sedition,  and  to  provoke,  incite,  and 
prepare  the  people  for  rebellion. 
The.  nature  ot  Despard*s  conspiracy 
lias  already  been  amply  discussed 
and  developed;  but  Ireland,  urn 
fortunately,  afforded  a  fairer  field 
for  the  missionaries  of  insurrection; 
there  the  religious  prejudices  of  a 
large  body  ofthe  people  ^ere  such 
as  rendered  them  bettel-  instruments 
for  so  base  a  purpose^  than  the  loyal 
and  protestant  inhabitants  of  Great 
'Britain ;  and  many  causes  ivhich  it 
is  unncessary  to  recapitulate,  such 
as  the  prejudices  which,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution,  had 
been  imbibed  among  a  people  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  retract^ 
1803* 


and  the  resentments  stored  up  by 
the  near  connexions  of  those  whd 
had  suffered  in  the  late  rebellion, 
offered  a  fairer  prospect  of  success 
to  every  treasonable  project. 

Happily  the  virtues  an^  mode- 
ration of  that  administration  which 
in  the  spring  of  1801  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  had  al- 
ready been  successful  in  conciliating 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people; 
The  protestants  of  the  north-^a 
Well-informed  body  pf  men,  but 
perhaps  too  enthusiastic  in  their  no^ 
tions  of  liberty— ivho had  somewhat 
hastily  forml^d  conclusions  in  fa^ 
Voiir  of  tlie  issue  of  the  French  re* 
volution,  had  now  seen  their  erron 
They  no^  experienced  the  blessings 
of  a  itiild  and  constitutional  eo< 
rertiment,  which  was  neither  ais* 
posed  to  irritate  by  severity,  nof 
yet  to  relax  in  its  vigilance.  la. 
this  part  of  the  country,  instead  of 
Revolutionary  committees,  loyal 
associations  ^re  formed  At  th« 
irery  commenccmeut  of  xh^  wir^ 
Those  who  had  been  forward  to 
exclaim  that  the  former  war  was 
a  war  against  libetty,  had  the 
discer/iment.to  see  tba$  the  present^ 

Q  ^*^ 
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was  awarfor  the  preservation  of  our 
liberty,  aii4  of  every  thing  dear 
and  sacred.  We  were  no  longer 
contending;  against  a  nation  of  fa- 
natics, -^ho,  while  they  disgraced 
the  name,  still  fought  un^  the 
banners  of  freedom ;  we  were  en- 
^aged  with  a  tyrant  who  desired 
Its  very  exdnction»and  whose  o^reat- 
ness  was  founded  on  the  rams  of 
that  system  of  democracy  which 
the  first  republicans  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  erect.  The  protes- 
tants  of  Ireland)  therefore,  true  to 
the  principles  they  had  derived 
from  their  brave  and  illustrious  an- 
cestors, now  felt  it  the  most  sacred 
of  duties  to  oppose  that  tyranny 
which  was  upheld  by  the  very  ar- 
mies who  had  been  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  liberty.  Hence  the 
failure  of  that  aew  conspiracy  which 
had  been  planned  in  Ireland  under 
the  auspices  of  Bonaparte  i  and 
hence  die  agents  of  rebellion  found 
their  followers  too  few,  and  too  in- 
significant, to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  their  employer. 

The  unfortunate  n>en  who  acted 
the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  tlie 
fotal  scenes  we  have  now  to  relate, 
were  two  of  those  who  had  ex- 
perienced  the  clemencv  of  govern- 
ment  after  the  tebellion  of  1798, 
and  had  retired  to  France.  The 
one,  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  had,  like 
colond  Despard,  been  a  military 
officei:  of  some  reputation  in  his 
|)mfession,  but  whose  advancement 
not  bearing  a  proportion  to  his  am^* 
fiition,  had  pix)b^ly  been  soured 
by  envy  and  disappointment.  He 
wajs  a  man  of  a  singular  turn  of 
mind.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
those  vho  had  imbibed  tlie  prin- 
ciples {^jacobinism,  he  was  religi- 
ous even  ix>  enthu^a^m.  He  had, 
at  ts  said,  appUed  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  reading  of  the  prophe- 
.  titfu  wriangs ;  mi  possihiyif  his 


visionary  speculations  in:  dib  eonm^- 
of  study  might  be  ap]>lied  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  wild  and  fan- 
tastical notions  "^hich  he  had 
formed  on  political  topics.  He  had 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  con-* 
spiracy  of  1798,  nad  been  con- 
fined with  the  rest  of  the  traitors  in 
Kilmainham  jail,  and  had  beei^ 
afterwards  removed  with  them  to 
Fort  George  in  Scotland.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  were  pardon-' 
-ed  on  condition  of  transporting 
themselves  out  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions^ and  RusseQ  remsui^  tiD 
the  spring  of  this  year,  180S,  wh^n 
he  returned  with  the  commission  of 
general-in-chief ;  but  remained  in 
obscurity,  till  after  the  event 
which  we  shall  have  presei^y  1» 
relate* 

Mr.  Robert  Emniett  was  the  soiS 
of  a  respectable  physician  in  Dub- 
Uik,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of^ 
a  barrister  of  that  name,  Mr.  The* 
mas  Adis  Emmett,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  rebel  directory  in  th«^ 
year  1798.  He  was  a  younff  man 
of  fine  talents  rather  than  df  gneat 
solidity  of  judgemott;  Repossessed 
uncommon  eloquence,  and  no  ia^ 
considerable  portion  of  courage 
and  activity.  He  was  not  un«' 
qualified  for  the  part  he  had  under* 
taken ;  and  for  a  service  so  pregu- 
nant  with  difBculty  and  dai^r,  his  * 
sanguine  temperament  was  a  ne- 
nessary  adjunct.  He  had  quitted 
irelandf  we  have  understood,  short- 
ly after  the  unfortunate  tennioation 
of  the  former  conspiracy ;  he  wai» 
resiaent  in  different  parts  of  the 
cgn^nent,  but  principally  in  France^ 
tiU  Christmas  1802,  when  he  re-^ 
turned  to  his  native  country.  We 
have  heard  it  affirmed,  qpon  good 
authority,  that  he  was  either  forced 
or  allured  by  Bonaparte  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  service  of  ex* 
citing  his  countrymen  to  iosorrec* 

tion. 
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Ykm.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  £m- 
knetty  previous  to  his  death>  strenu- 
ously cautioned  his  countrymen 
against  French  connexion.  But  in 
answer  to  this,  it  appeared  upon  his 
tirialy  thfOy  during  his  retreat  in  the 
coimtry^  both  he  and  his  friend 
.and  associate  Dowdail  represented 
diemselves  as  Frenc|i  pfiicers  ^nd 
emissaries  of  Bonaparte ;  and  de- 
clared that  the  first  consul  medi- 
tated a  landing  in  Ireland.  It  is^ 
indeed*  not  improbable  that  his  ia- 
4ignation  against  the  French  go- 
.y^mment  might  be  in  part  (he 
piesuk  of  disappointment;  and  in 
|he  v^ry  communication  to  which 
we  ajludey  Mr.  £mmett  hiiyiself 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  er- 
pressionsy  that,  *^  when  he  left  his 
pounoy,  it  was  at  a  period  when  ^, 
gtcBt  pcirtioi>  of  the  public  mind, 
parjdcularly  that  of  the  party  to 
yrhom  he  attached  himself,  had 
been  violeody  exasperated  at  cer- 
tain harsh  proceedings  attributed  to 
the  administration  which  presided 
there  for  soioe  time  previous  to  the 
last  rebellion.  On  his  recent  ar- 
rival in  the  kingdom,  he  conceived 
that  ^he  measures  of  the  present 
goverxunent  must  have  been  nearly 
similar,  until  experience  convinced 
biod  of  his  mistake."  It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  consistent  to  suppose 
that  ne  might  be  induced  by  the 
mant  of  France,  or  his  agents,  un- 
qer  the  influence  of  menaces  or 
persuasion*  to  underuke  the  exr 
peditipn;  diat  he  might;,  in  the 
course  of  his  proceedings,  discov^ 
that  he  had  been  duped  and  be- 
trayed ;  and  that  the  goveriunent 
ikf  his  country,  under  me  mild  adr 
ministration  of  Mr.  AddiBo;ton,was 
no  longer  the  system  oTtyranny 
ht8  perverted  inugination  had 
pourtrayed  it.  He  might,  there- 
fore, at  the  last  moments  of  his 
}ift,  with  perfect  consistency^  ex- 


ecrate French  connexion,  and  la- 
ment the  late  error  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed. 

On  Mr.  £mmctt*s  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, in  December  1802,  he  at  first 
went  into  a  state  qf  the  most  per- 
fect obscurity,  at  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Palmer,  at  Harold's  Cross, 
where  he  assumed  tlie  name  qf 
Hewitt.  The  nature  of  his  mission, 
however,  did  not  admit  of  his  re- 
maining in  this  retreat  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  mature  his  plans, 
aiid  form  his  connexions.  Qn  thje 
24th  of  M<irch,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Dowdail,  who  h^d  been  for-i 
merly  secretary  to  the  whig  club» 
he  contracted  for  a  house  near 
Rathfarnliam,  in  a  place  called 
Bytterfield-iane ;  but  tneir  continu- 
anpe  in  this  situation  bad  excited 
^ome  suspicion,  nor  was  the  place 
found  in  all  respects  commodious 
for  their  purposes.  About  the  end 
of  April,  a  house  and  premises  of 
some  extei^t,  formerly  a  malt-house, 
and  which  had  been  long  unoccu^ 
pied,  were  taken  in  Marshall's^ey^ 
Thomas-street,  sufficiently  obscure 
to  escape  detection,  and  yet  near 
enough  to  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
effect  the  most  desperate  purposes. 
In  this  place  Enunett  lodged  for 
nearly  two  months,  with  no  better 
accommodation  than  a  paillasse, 
and  surrounded  by  from  fourteen 
to  t\^'enty  a^ociates.  A  dep6t  of 
of  arms  was  here  formed  on  a  large 
scale;  xi^uskets  and  other  weapons 
wece  procured  from  time,  to  time 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
a  large  manufacture  of  pikes 
was  secretly  carried  on.  The 
conspirators  jQcc^onaHly  pressed 
not  only  horses,  but  men,  into 
their  service,  and  forced  the  latter 
to  work  at  different  employments 
necessary  for  the  object  in  view, 
while  confined  in  the  depot.  A^ 
the  same  time  stores  of  arms  and 
Q  2  '  gunpowder 
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guntjovrder  were  deposited  at  the 
resiaences  of  others  of  tlieir  ac- 
complices, in  convenient  stations  of 
the  city.    The  whole  of  the  con- 
spiracy had,  however,  been  nearly 
overthrown  and  developed  by  an 
explosion  which  took  place  in  Pa- 
trick-street.    By  the  ability  of  the 
conspirators,  or  the  secority  of  their 
adversaries,  the  accident  was  over- 
looked, or,  at  least,  represented  as 
tinconnected  uith  any  treasonable 
design.     At  Ienc:th  the  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  or  the  funds 
of  the  conspirators  exhausted ;  and 
the  23d  of  July  was  appointed  for 
a  general  insurrection.     Though 
the  persons  immediately  connected 
with  Emmett,  Dowdall,  and  Quig- 
ley,  the'  principals  in  the  plot,  did 
not  exceed  from  eighty  to    one 
hundred  persons,  they  were  so  far 
misled,  as  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  that  they  expected  the  spirit 
of  rebellion    would    peryade  the 
kingdom.     The  stopping  of  the 
mail-coaches  was  to  be  the  signal 
of  revolt  in  the  country.    The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  metropolis  was  the  castle ; 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  dep6t  in 
Thomas-street  was   calculated  to 
favour    the    intended    enterprise 
igainst  this  seat  of  the  govern- 
mi?ht.    Various  ruqiours  had  been 
afloat  for  a  few  days  previous,  tliat 
«  a  rising,"    as    it   was  termed, 
was    intended;     but  the   teports 
were    so    contradictory  that   the 
government   was   unable  to  take 
Hny  itifeasurts  of  precaution,  further 
than  thfe  doubling  of  patroles  in 
certain  stations.     It  was   at  nine 
o'clock  oh  Saturday  evening,  the 
23d  of  July,  that  the  sic;nai  was 
given  by  the  firing  of  rockets,  and 
the  doors  of  the  depot  were  opened ; 
when  Emmett,  Quigley,  Dowdall, 
and  Stafford,  rushed  out  of  the  de- 
pat,  at  the  head  of  their  followers, 


and  took  their  station  in  Thaittsi^ 
street.    The  conspin^tors  assembled 
previously  in  the  dep6t  did  not  er- 
ceed  the  number  of  fifty,  but  pike* 
and  other  weapons  were  liberally 
dispersed  among  the  mob,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  soon 
swelled  to  the  amount,  it  is  said> 
of  about  five  hundred.    The  night 
was  dark,  and  the  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  tremendous ;  groups  of 
pikemen,and  other  insurgents,  were 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action,  while 
others  were  calling  out  for  arms, 
and  led  in   crowds  to  the  grand 
dep6t.    The  maligrtrty  of  some  of 
the  conspirators  had  induced  them 
to  dispatch  a  forged  summons  t* 
lord  Kilwarden,  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  to  attend 
a  council  on  the  evening  of  the  23dm^ 
It  was  during  the  height  of  the,  in- 
surrection that  the  venerable  ma- 
gistrate, accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, miss  Wolfe,  and  his  nephew,  a 
clergyman,"  arrived    in    Thomas- 
street,  in  his  way  from  his  country- 
house  to  the  castle.      Lord  Kfl- 
warden,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  his  nephew, 
were  inhumanly  dragged  from  the 
carriage,  and  pierced  wifh  innu- 
merable   mortal  wounds'  by  the 
pikemen.   Before  he  expired  he  was 
rescued  by  a  party  of  the  military 
and  of  the  police ;  and  hearing  same 
violent  expression  employed  as  to 
the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  he  had 
only  time,  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  to  prefer  a  petition  '*  that  no 
man  might  suffer  but  by  the  laws 
of  his  country*"    Such  a  death  was 
more  honourable  than  that  of  a 
commander  who  dies  in  the  arms  of 
Victory,  and  who  possibly  acts  a 
part  to  secvipe  a  posthumous  .repQo^ 
tation.    Miss  Wolfi^by  the  huma* 
hity  (if  such  wretches  can  besu* 
spected  of  it)  or  the  heedlessness  of 
the  mob|  effected  her  ^cape,  and» 
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t>a  foot  a,nd  uiattended,  was  one 
of  the  first  who  arrived  at  the 
castle  to  give  notice  of  the  horrors 
t)f  the  night.  Colonel  Browne,  a 
gentleman  greatly  respected,  was 
anotlier  victim  of  the  multitude* 
and  was  assassinated  in  the  same 
brutal  and  cowardly  manner.'  On 
the  first  alarm  he  repaired  to  join 
his  regiment;  but,  uninformed  of 
the  precise  station  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  rebels,  he  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
fell  in  with  the  main  body.;  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  from  a  blunderbuss, 
and  was  almost  impiediately  hewn 
to  pieces. 

.  Every  casual  passenger,  who  was 
not  murdered,  was  forced  to  join 
tlie  insurgents,  and  armed  with  a 
pike.    This  happened  even  to  some 

fmtlemen  of  rank  and  character. 
he  £xst  check  which  the  rebels 
experienced  was  from  Mr.  Edward 
Wil^n,  a  police  magistrate,  who, 
at  the  head  of  only  eleven  men« 
had  the  courage  to  approach  the 
scene  of  insurrection.  He  had 
hardly  arrived  at  tlie  spot,  before 
he  found  his  little  party  surrounded 
•by  a  body  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pikemen.  Undismayed  by  their 
hostile  appearance,  he  called  upon 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  he 
would  fire.  The  rebels  appeared 
somewhat  confused,  but  one  of 
them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  advanc- 
ed, and  with  his  pi|ce  wounded  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  belly,  but  was  in- 
stantly sliot  dead  by  the  wounded 
znagistrate.  The  fire  from  bis 
jnen  tlirew  the  rest  of  the  body  of 
assailants  into  some  confusion,  but 
they  presently  opened  to  the  right 
and  left,  to  make  way  for  such  of 
their  party  as  had  fire-arms,  when 


Mr.  Wilson  thought  it  prudent  t^ 
retreat  towards  the  Coombe.     The 
rebels  soon  after  met  with  a  more 
formidable  assailant  in  lieutenant 
Brady,  of  the  SlstiUsileersj  who, 
at  tlie  head  of  only  forty    meu, 
had  the  gallantry  to   advance  to 
the  attack.     He  subdivided  his  lit- 
tie  force  into  smaller  parties,  and, 
though    assailed    by    bottles    and 
stones  from  the  houses,  and  with 
shot  from  the  alleys  and  entries, 
kept  up  so  warm  and  well-directed 
a  fire  that  the  insurgeats,  nume- 
rous as  they  were,  soon  fled  in  dif- 
ferent directions.    Lieutenant  Colt- 
man,  of  the  9th  regiment  of  footj 
also,  at  the  head  ot  only  four  men 
of  his  own  regiment,  and  some  yeo- 
manry of  the  Barrack  division  in 
coloured  clothes,  in  all  only  twenty- 
eight,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  was  successful  in  dispers- 
ing the  mob,  and  securing  some  of- 
tlie  most  desperate  of  the  ofienders. 
The  military  now  poured  in  from 
all  quarters;  the  rebels  were  Touted 
with  considerable  daughter,  and,, 
before  twelve,  the  insurrection  was- 
completely  qiielkd.   The  dep6t,  no 
longer  in violaleifrom  the  sight  of  the 
public,  was  rifled  of  its  contents.  A 
considerable  store  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, at  first  magnified  by 
report  to  the    number  of    thirty 
thousand  pikes  and  regimentals  for 
ten  thousand  men,  was  discovered, 
with  some  thousand  copies  of  a 
proclamation,  purporting  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  protiuonal   govern- 
ment* <ff  Ireland.    This  paper  is 
in  tlie  inflated  style  which  had  been 
popular  in  France  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  revolution,  but  was  not 
drawn  up  widi  sufficient  simplicity 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  illL* 
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feirate  peiasantiy  of  Ireland.  It 
jtatedy  among  other  assertions,  that 
**  the  present  effort  was  the  deve- 
lopement  of  a  system  which  had  been 
organised  within  die  last  eight 
months ;"  a  proof  that  the  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  during  the 
peace.  It  obscurely  intimates  that 
the  conspiracy  of  Despard  was  a 
branch  of  the  same  fiystem ;  and 
lays  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
an  eternal  separation  from  British 
connexion.  It  concludes  with  a 
declamatory  invective  against  what 
is  termed  the  tyranny  of  England, 
with  enumerating  tlie  topics  so  oft- 
en urged  by  the  Irish  incendiaries. 
The  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  but 
afummary  trial  and  execution,  with 
confiscation  of  property,  were  de- 
nounced against  the  militia,  the  vo- 
lunteer forces,  and  those  individuals 
who  should  be  found  active  in  op- 
position'to  the  provisional  autho- 
rity. 

Though  many  of  the  rebels  were 
secured,  and  though  a  still  greater 
number  fell  in  the  conflict,  yet  the 
darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the 
escape  of  some  ot  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  leaders,  as  Emmett, 
jDowdall,  Quiglcy,  and  Stafford. 
The  two  fofmer  escaped  to  the 
WicWow  moimtains,  but  ^  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  separate. 
Emmett  proceeded  to  his  old  re- 
treat at  Mrs.  Palmer's,  at  Harold's 
Cross.  Here  he  lay  in  concealment 
for  about  a  month,  but  was  de- 
tected bv  the  vigilance  of  major 
Sirr,  ana  perhaps  by  the  treachery 
of  some  person  la  wnom  he  had  re- 
posed confidence. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings 
and  the  fate  of  the  rebels  in  the 
metropolis,  Jlussell  had  proceeded 
to  the  north  of  Irelaid,  where  he 
had  formerly  resided,  in  the  hope 
of  successfully  erecting  the  standard 


of  insurrectiot\.  Here,  h<mever» 
the  causes  which  were  enumerated 
in  the  beginning  of  this  diaptier  at 
operating  on  the  protestant  part  of 
the  nation,  o£^red  obstacles  insur* 
monntable  to  his  views.  We  do  not 
find,  by  the  evidence  oifi  his  trialf. 
thai  he  ever  was  able  to  collect 
more  than  twelve  associates  of  the 
lowest  rank  and  m6st  despe^t^ 
character*  The  principal  scenes  of 
his  Exertions  were  the  counties  of* 
Down  and  Antrim ;  and  that  he 
acted  in  concert  with  £mxiiet^  and 
the  other  conspirators,  isevidentt 
ftK)m  the  same  night,  tte  29d  of 
July,  being  appointed  for  l^e  insor*^ 
rection  in  the  north.  His  connex- 
ion with  the  French  govenu&ent 
Was  also  proved  by  several  erpres-f 
^ons;  particularly  a  declaration 
which  he  made  on  the  22d  dE  July, 
at  Ann^&m,  while  exhorting  his 
associates  to  take  arms:  ''tlint  he 
doubted  not  but  the  French  were 
fighting  in  Scodtod  at  that  mo« 
^hent^"  Disappointed  and  discoa- 
raged  kt  the  cool  reception  &e  fSverf 
^here  experienced,  he  rettfrhed  to 
Dublin^  almost  immediately,  we 
believe,  after  the  2Sd  of  July» 
where  he  remained  concealed  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Mulet,  a  gun- 
maker  in  Pariiamen^treet,  till  the 
9tK  of  September;  when  he  was 
apprehended,  and  the  following 
day  committed  to  prison. 

It  will  descend  to  posterity  as  9, 
lasting  proof,  not  only  of  the  mode- 
rfeition  and  virtue,  but  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  administration,  that,  though 
artned  by  parliament  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  th'ey  regarded  them 
as  no  other  thiin  a  deposit  to  be  em? 
ployed  only  in  a  case  of  the  utmost 
emergency.  Nocomts*martialwer^ 
held,  no  unconstitutional  exami* 
nations  by  torcur^  or  fi^geUadon 
were  permitted.  The  suspoision 
of  the  habeas  corpus  was  not  acted 
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tipon  in  a  single  instance.  The 
prosecutions  and  trials. proceeded 
m  the  ordinary  constirutional  forms. 
A  commission  "was  issued,  in  the 
usual  manner,  for  the  trial  of  the 
ofitmdcrs.  Due  notice  was  ghren 
t^em,  in  the  legal  forms,  of  their 
approaching  trials;  three  weeks 
were  allo^x^ed  for  preparation ;  they 
liad  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar — 
Messrs.  Ponsonby,  Curran,  Mac- 
nally,  and  Ball— -assigned  them  by 
the  court ;  and  every  possible  in* 
<iulgence  was  allowed  them^in  the 
wh3e  course  of  their  trials.  Some, 
against  whom  the  evidence  Avas 
<ieemed  incompetent^  were  acquit* 
ted ;  and  not  a  single  man  was  exe- 
cuted who  did  not  acknowledge  his 
guilt. 

The  special  commkston  proceed- 
^d  first  to  the  trial  trf  such  of  die 
more  active  insurgents  as  had  been 
apprehended  on  the  spot.  It  operf* 
edf  on  the  SI  St  of  August,  wnth  the 
trial  of  Edward  Kearney,  a  caleiv 
clerer»  who  was  proved,  on  the  tesw 
timony  of  M*Cabe,  an  accomplice* 
and  others,  not  only  to  have  been 
active  in  organising  the  conspiracy, 
but  to  have  been  actively  engaged 
m  the  insurrection  of  the  23d  JtSy ; 
^having  been  one  of  the  first  who 
was  apprehended  by  the  party  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  Brady.  His 
trial  was  followed^  on  the  1st  of 
September,  by  that  of  Thomas 
Maxwell  Roche,  an  old  man  of 
about  seventy.  Both  were  found 
guilty,  and  were  executed  in  Tho- 
mas-street, the  scene  of  their  crimi- 
nality,— Kearney  on  the  first,  and 
Roche  on  the  following  day :  both 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  Several  other  prisoners  of 
inferior  note  were  afterwards  tried 
and  executed,  all  of  whom  died  pe- 
nitent. In  particular,  Henry  How- 
ley,  wholiad  shot  pne  of  the  police 
cmcers  who  attempted  to  appre- 


hend him,  addressed  ^e  mnltkndc 
in  a  pathetic  exhortation,  exclaim- 
ing, *«  Good  people,  pray  for  me : 
and  pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven  my 
sins,  which  I  heartily  repent  of.— 
Good  people,  you  see  to  what  a  si* 
tuation  I  am  brought  by  my  own 
folly,  and  by  bad  advisers.  Good 
people,  love  each  other,  and  forget 
all  animosities  4  relinquish  your 
foolish  pursuits,  which,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  follow,  will,  in  the  end> 
bring  you  to  the  situation  in  which 
I  now  stand  1 "  He  confessed  that 
he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  murder- 
^  colonel  Browne,  6n  the  night  of 
the  rebellion.  He  appeated  fiilly 
sens'^ble  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  murder  <^ 
John  Hanlon,  the  Tower-keeper^ 
and  exhibited  an  appearance  of  the 
deepest  remorse.  His  whole  coi^ 
duct,  indeed,  excited  a  degree  of 
compassion  whiclr  it  Yequired  the 
full  recollection  of  his  crimes  to 
overcome. 

£mmect  was  tried  on  the  19di  of 
Sept.  and  the  facts  fully  proved 
against  him.  On  the  question 
being  put,  ^•'why  sentence  of  death 
shoiud  not  be  passed  upon  him,'* 
he  addressed  the  court  m  a  most 
eloquent  and  pathedc  style.  The 
x)bject  of  his  address  was  chiefly  te 
prove  himself  not  an' emissary  of 
France,  "w^ich  he  represented  to 
his  countrymen  as  the  mostdegrom 
ding  qf  diaracttrs.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  are  inditied  .to  be- 
lieve that  he  (and  perhaps  Russell) 
was  entrapped  into  the  service,  un- 
der the  idea  that,  while  they  were 
operating  in  Ireland,  a  foreign 
force  would  invade  Great  Britaun  $ 
and,  by  this  diversion,  enable  them 
to  effect  what  they  most  erroneous- 
ly conceived  to  be  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  their  country.  This 
explication  will,  we  apprehend,  at 
once  reconcile  the  inconsistency  of 
Q  4  Emmett 
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Emmett  and  Russ^U,  while  in  ^e 
country,  affecting  to  act  in  con- 
nexion with  France  j  and  yet  the 
lattery  in  bis  *  last  monients,  exe^ 
crating  the  introduction  of  a  fo* 
reign  force  into  his  native  land. 

The  trial  of  Mr,  Thomas  Ru$. 
sell)  whp  was  apprehended  as  wa^ 
^ready  related,  came  on  at  Car- 
rickfergus,  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, The  fact  of  endeavouring 
to  excite  insurrection  was  deci- 
sively proyod.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  defence^ 
but,  previously  to  the  passing  of 
sentence,  addressed  the  court  with 
the  ipnpassioned  eloquence  of  en? 
thusiasm,  pleadin?  conscience  in 
extenuation  pf  all  he  had,  done, 
but  adducing  -no  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  was  right.  He  was 
executed  at  Downpatrick,  on  Fri- 
day the  2Ut  of  Octohen 

Never  was  a  rebellion  quelled 
wit^j  gpreater  facility  or  witli  more 
general  satisfaction.  The  proceed* 
sngs  were  all  legal  ftnd  constitu- 
tional, and  the  victims  we^e  few. 
Government  proceeded  witli  the 
tardiness  of  humanity,  and  hot 
with  the  rapidity  of  revenge.  The 
dying  decl-iration  of  Emmett  and 
others,  that  if  they  had  always  ex- 
peiienced  tlie  same  lenity  of  go- 
vernment they  would  not  haVe 
ckemed  it  necessary  to  seek  free- 
dom for  their  country  by  the 
means  of  rebellion*  is  tjie  most 
brilliant  of  panegyrics  on  Mr,  Ad- 
dington's  administration,  and  one 
which  time  can  neyer  efface.  It 
cs,  at  the  same  time,  a  t^cit  lesson 
to  his  supce$sors  to  seek  the  prosr 
perity  of  the  country  only  by  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  die  vital  spirit  of  die 
pcnstitution* 

It  may  well  be  conceived  that 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland  dif- 
fused a  general  alarm  throughout 


the  British  metropolis,  ^e  news^ 
arrived  in  London  late  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  July,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  message  from 
his  majesty  was  communicated  to 
parliament. 

The  message  expressed  his  ma- 
jesty's regret  on  this  occasion,  and 
his  perfect  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament,  that  such  mea- 
sures would  be  forthwith  adopted 
as  were  best  ca]iculated  to  afford 
protection  and  security  to  his  ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects,  5cc.  The 
message  being  read,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  rose  and  move4 
the  address. 

Mr.  Windham  observed,  that  if 
this  address  were  at  present  to  be 
agreed  to,  it  would,  in  his  opinion^ 
be  done  only  pro  formdy  and  then 
the  matter  uken  into  consideration 
and  deliberate  discussion ;  it  being 
a  practice  not  countenanced  by  the 
general  rules  of  that  house,  to  vote 
an  immediate  address  to  any 
message  from  hi?  majesty. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  the  right  ho- 
jxo(irable  member  had  stated  the 
usual  practice  of  the  house ;  but 
he  would  ask — ^were  not  even  forms 
to  give  way  to  such  an  important 
matter  as  that  then  under  discus-' 
sion?  He  liked  the  scheme  the 
better  because  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  in  an  unusual  manner. 
He  (Mr.  Windham)  had  said  that 
even  twenty-four  hours  were  not 
of  great  consequence  in  such  a  case 
as  mis.  He  begged  leave  to  differ 
most  decidedly  from  the  right  ho- 
noi^rablc  gentleman  as  to  tliat  par- 
ticular.  ^e  would  wisli  lum  to 
reflect  what  effect  such  a  delay 
would  have  in  Ireland,  when  that 
country  would,  be  trembling  and 
looking  with  anxiety  to  our  present 
deliberations  ;  and  others,  perhaps 
at  this  moment,  sharing  the  same 
fate    as ,  th^^  of  the  unfbrtunate 
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chief  justice  in  that  cotintry,  who 
had  already  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a 
ihost  rebellious  and  audacious 
mob.  "^Vhat  would  the  people  of 
Ireland  think,  if  they  understood 
that  we  had  adjourned  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  No; 
let  us  not,  said  he,  make  die 
smallest  delay  in  returning  that 
answer  which  the  emergency  of 
the  case  requires* 

After  a  little  more  debate,  oc- 
casioned  by  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Windham  to  the  supposed  precipi- 
tancy in  voting  the  address,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought 
up  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of 
Ireland,-  wluch  was  read  as  fol- 
lows :— 

By  tlue  lord-lieutenant  and  coun- 
cil of  Ireland.  A  pxY>clama- 
tion. 

Hardwicke< 

Whereas  divers  persons,  engaged 
m  a  treasonable  and  daring  insur- 
rection against  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, did,  on  the  evening  of 
yesterday,  the  «3d  of  July  instant, 
suddenly  assemble  in  the  liberties 
of  Dublin,  withfire  rorms  and  pikes, 
and  did  there  commit  several  ou- 
trages; and  particularly  in  Thomas- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cathe- 
'  rine,  within  the  said  liberties,  did 
.assault  the  carriage  of  the  right 
honAirable  Arthur  lord  viscount 
Kil  warden,  chief  justice  of  his  ma- 
jesty's court  of  king's  bench,  and 
one  of  his  majesty's  most  honoura- 
ble privy  council,  and  did  drag 
the  said  Arthur  lord  viscount  Kil- 
warden,  together  with  his  nepliew, 
the  reverend  Richard  Wolfe,  clef  k, 
firom  his  said  carriage,  and  did  tliere 
basely  and  inhumanly  murder  the 
said  Arthur  lord  viscount  Kilwar- 
Arn  and  Hidiard  Wolfe»  by  stabr 


bing  them  respectively  with  pikes 
in  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  of 
which  wounds  tliey  both  soon  after 
died.  Now  we,  tlie  lord-lieutenapt 
and  council,  in  order  to  bring  such 
enormous  offenders  to  condign 
pmiiiJunent,  do,  by  this  our  pro- 
clamation, publish  and  declare* 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall, 
within  six  c<dendar  months  from  * 
the  date  hereof,  discover  the  per^ 
son  or  persons  who  committied 
the  said  unknown  murders  on  the 
said  Arthur  viscount  Kilwardmi 
and  the  said  rev.  Richard  Wolfe» 
or  either  of  them,  or  who  aided  or 
assisted  therein,  or  who  advised,, 
encouraged,  instijgated,  moved,  sti- 
mulated, or  incited,  the  persons 
concerned  therein  to  conunit  tlie 
same,  such  person  or  persons  so 
discovering  shall  receive,  as  a  re- 
ward, the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling, for  eachand  every 
of  the  first  three  persons  who  shall 
be  apprehended  and  convicted 
thereof,  ^nd  we  do  likewise  pulv 
lish  and  declare,  that  if  any  of  the. 
persons  concerned  in  the  murders 
aforesaid,  save  and  except  the  per- 
sons who  actually  stabbed  the  said 
lord  viscount  Kilwarden  <ind  the 
reverend  Richard  Wolfe,  or  eitlier 
of  them,  as  aforesaid,  shall  discover 
any  other  of  the  perions  concerned 
in  the  said  murders,  or  either  of 
them,  so  tliat  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  discovered  shall  be  con-*^ 
victed  thereof,  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  discovering,  shall,  over  and 
above  the  said  reward*  receive  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  for 
die  said  o (fences.  And  whereas  it 
has  appeared  to  us,  that  the  daring 
and  rebellious  outrages  aforesaid 
were  committed  in  prosecution  of  a 
rebellious  conspiracy  against  his 
majesty's  government,  and  that  di- 
vers other  enormities  were  at  tlie 
same  time  commixed  ia  Thomas- 
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street  afbresat^y  and.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood thereof,  in  prosecttCion  of 
the  same  treasonable  pisrpo^>  and 
that  divers  of  the  persons  engaged 
therein  did  come  to  Dublin  with 
intent  to  commit  such  outrages  and 
enormities^  in  order  to  induce  and 
-persuade  his  majesty's  loyal  and 
^aceable  subjects  in  tjie  city  of 
bublin  and  its  neighbourfaoody  by 
the  terror  thereof,  and  by  appre^ 
hensions  for  their  own  personal 
safety^  to  join  in  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  aforesaid; — ^now  we,  the 
lord-lieutenant  and  councily  do 
hereby  strictly  enjoin  and  command 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  hi  their 
several  stations,  and  according  to 
their  several  duties,  to  use  uieir 
utn^ost  endeavours  to  repress  all 
such  rebellious  insurrections  and 
treasonable  practices,  and  to  appre* 
hcnd  and  bring  the  persons  ensued 
therein  to  tlie  punishment  aue  to 
tlieir  crimes ;  and  more  especially 
we  do  stricly  enjoin  and  command 
the  lord  ma  vor  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  all  ^e  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  and  of 
th^  county  of  Dublin,  and  all  she- 
ri^s  and  other  magistrates  and  of- 
ficers, within  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions, and  all  other  his  majesty's 
loving  subjects,  to  do  aU  acts  in 
their  power  to  such  purposes.  And 
we  do  hereby  further  require  atnd 
rommand  all  officers  commanding 
his  majesty's  forces,  to  employ  the 
troops  under  their  command  in  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  manner 
for  the  suppression  of  all  rebellious 
insurrections  and.treasonaUe  prac- 
tices, wherever  the  same  may  ap- 
pear; and  particularly  to  disarm 
all  rebels,  -and  recover. all  arms 
forcibly  and  traitorously  taken  from 
his  majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  take  and  seize  all  arms 
and  ammunition  which  may  be 
found  in  tbe  custody  i>f  any  person 


or  persons  not  duly  cmdibiised  4^* 
law  to  have  and  keep  &e  same. 

The  chancellor  of  d^  ezdiequor 
then  rose,  and  asu^  he  was  fuUr 
aware  that  he  should  not  be  justifi^ 
ed,  nor  could  any  consideration  in^ 
duce  him  to  propose  such  measures 
as  those  wfaxh  he  fek  itliis  duty»* 
indispensable  duty,  to  soiimit,  if  tiie 
outragefs  which  had  excited  tbt 
horror  aiid  indignation  of  every 
well-intentioned  mind  were  the  re- 
sult of  any  odier  projects  than  those 
against  the  public  safety  :  for,  how* 
ever  we  might  regret  the  circuni- 
stances  alluded  to  in  the  proclama- 
tion, they  furnished  of  themselves 
no  growad-fcr  narrowing  the  con- 
stitution within  the  limits  of  the  ex- 
isting government  of  the  country; 
and  although  the  proclamation  a- 
vowed  a  danfferous  consi>iracy,  it 
did  not  specify  those  detauls  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  furnish- 
ed, before  those  meastires  were  a«> 
dopted  which  he  sfao«ld  feel  it  his 
dtity  to  recommend.  But  there' 
were  occasions  when  it  was  n^ 
cessary  that  those  who  were  in* 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment were  bound  to  state^  if 
the^  could  not  in  detail,  at  least  on 
then-  solemn  declaration,  suliject  to 
a  heavy  responsibiHty,  that  ^  mea- 
sure which  touched  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  land  was  cslikd  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  countrv» 
and  a  due  rec^ard  for  the  pubhc 
safety.  He  should  contend,  that 
die  proclamadon  itself  contained 
grounds  which  would  warrant  the' 
measure ;  but  it  was  necessary  he 
^ould  state,  that  the  proclamatioii 
did  not  contain  all  the  infbrmatioQ 
in  possession  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment; infcmnation  which,  ac 
the  present  moment,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  declare.  It 
sta^  a  dangerous  conspiracy  at  ^ 
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dme  whfen  it  was  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  the  enemy  to  invade  die 
country,  and  when  parliament  was 
about  to  separate..  Whenever  a 
|X)wer — unknown  to  the  legitimate 
constitution — to  seize  persons  cot\- 
^iring  against  the  state,  had  beeti 

fiven  to  nis  majesty^s  government, 
e  had  uniformly  thoueht  it  a  mea-s 
sme  the  policy  of  which  could  only 
be  justified  by  extreme  necessity, 
andf  th^t  in  degree  and  duration  it 
ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
such  necessity.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  measure  he  meant 
first  to  propose  (and  he  assured  the 
hcMise  he  did  it  with  reluctance)  it 
^^s  for  the  purpose,  ttcorJing  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  of  suppressing 
rebellion,  and  protecting  the  persons 
and  property  of  his  majesty's  faitli- 
ful  subjects  in  Ir(»iand.  The  means 
by  which  this  purpose  was  to  he 
jefiected  were,  that  whatever  per- 
sons should  be  found  in  actual  re- 
bellion, power  should  be  given  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  direct  that 
<ourts-martxal  should  be  called  for 
^eir  immediate  trial.  X^et  it  be 
.  recollected,  that  if  the  threat  of 
our  msolelit  and  iuplacable  enemy 
should  be  carried  into  execution, 
there  would  exist  in  his  majesty, 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  a 
^wer  to  proclaim  martial  law 
throughout  his  dominions.  But 
what  was  martial  law  ?  It  was  not 
that  which  he  wished  the  lord-'lieu- 
tienant  should  be  autliorised  to  put 
in  force;  but  it  was  that  system 
which  suspended  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  and  substituted 
martial  law  for  the  law  of  the  land . 
Now  what  he  wished  was,  to  give  a 
power  to  the  lord-lieutenant  that 
should  not  disturb  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  but  by 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing rebellion,  tnos6  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  the  government 


should  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a 
military  court.  He  should  content 
himselr  with  this  measure,  were  it 
ilot  for  a  consideration  necessary  to 
be  explained,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht 
not  appear  that  he  was  proposing 
measures  of  unnecessary  ngour; 
for -such  the/ would  be,  it  they  were 
beyond  the  public  exigency.  If  the 
house  should  adopt  the  motion  for 
the  bill  he  had  stated,  he  idiould 
follow  it  up  with  a  motion  for  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus 
act.  He  might  be  asked  what  was 
his  reason  for  having  recourse  to 
such  a  measure?  He  answered, 
that,  under  this  bill  for  the  sup- 
pressioo  of  rebellion,  a  power 
would  be  given  to  &e  lord4ieute- 
nant  to  try  all  persons  taken'in  re- 
bellion by  courts-martial.  Now, 
he  did  not  wish  to  consign  to  trial 
by  courts-martial  -all  whom  the 
government  might  think  it  neces- 
sary to  detain.  He  wished  not  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  civil  process. 
If  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  tlie 
habeas-corpus  act  were  not  to 
pass,  government  would  be  obliged 
to  take  up  every  one  found  in  re- 
bellion, and  adopt  the  course  laid 
down  in  the  bill  for  suppressing  in- 
surrection. This  bill  therefore 
was  meant  to  qualify  the  rigour  of 
the  other  bill,  by  providing  that 
persons  may  be  committed  by  ci- 
vil protess,  without  kny  court*' 
martial.  He*  meafit  to  rest  this 
bill  on  the  groiyids  he  had  men- 
tioned. 

Mr,  Windliam  said,  he  wished 
to  suggest  the  real  situation  in 
which  me  house  was  placed.  Whe- 
tlier  the  measure  were  right. or 
wrong,  he  should  not  attempt  to 
pronounce.  He  must  take  it  on 
die  representation  and  knowledge 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  who 
themselves  had  taken  it  from  the 
representation  and   knowledge  o( 
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others.  He  thought  it  a  mcasurt 
too  strong  to  be  taken  on  the  au- 
thority of  such  information.  As 
the  question  stood,  martial  law  was 
to  be  establislied  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
for  reasons  which  he  could  not  de- 
clare, told  the  house  il  was  ne<tes- 
sary.     From  this  cu-cumstance  he 

f  might  derive  a  justification  of  what 
he  said  before ;  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours  might  bring  something. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  some 
further  information  should  be  given. 
All  that  was  known  was,  that  an  in- 
surrection had  broken  out  in  the 
country*  It  was  a  circumstance 
'^'orthy  of  reflexion,  that  tlie  per- 
sons on  whose  authority  they  were 
to  rel}^for  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed,  were  the  very  mi- 
nisters bj  wlwra  the  last  acts  had 
been  repealed.  It  was  very  re- 
markable that  they  who,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  r-epealed  the 
acts,  should  now  desire  the  house 
to  renew  them.  When  the  house 
was  not  allowed  a  moment  to  deli- 
berate, it  naturally  created  doubt. 
PeAaps  it  was  the  repeal  of  the 
acts  that  had  created  the  necessity 
for  renewing  them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  explanation,  stated  that  the  go- 

.  vemment  of  Ireland  had  not*  re- 
pealed thezcts  after  the  peace,  but 
had  suffered  them  to  expire.- 

Mr.  Kerr  said,  ha  had  lived  in 
Ireland  during  the  late  rebeiliony 
and  was  in  a  private  corps,  and  he 
could  assure  the  house  that  martial 
law  was  never  exercised  with  scve- 

Tity.  Upon  the  representation  of 
himself  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, ocurts-martial  were  resorted 
to,  and  they  had  the  effect  of  era- 
dicating the  rebellion  as  to  all  out- 
ward appearance; 

Mr.  Hutchinson  wished  tliat  vi- 
porous  jj[ieasurcs  should  bp  excited 


for  putting  down  rebdlion  in  the 
first  instance  ;   but  that  measures 
of  lenience  and  humanity  should 
not   be    abandoned.      He  depre- 
cated most  ardently  the  revival  of 
those  horrid  scenes  of  whipping, 
shooting,     and     strangling,    and 
house-buming>    that    during    tht 
late  rebellion  had  been  carried  to 
enormous  lengths,  to  the  produe- 
tion  of  so  much  misery  towards 
the,  unfortunate    people    of  that 
country,  by  intrusting  the  execu- 
tion   of   strong  me^ures*  to  the 
hands  of  exasperated,  prejudiced^ 
and  sanguinary  men ;  and  which 
tended  rather  to  produce  and  ex* 
aggerate  than  to  suppress  rebellion. 
He  had  witnessed  many  of  those 
horrid  scenes,  and  he   congratu* 
lated  that  house  that  their  eyes  had 
been   spared  the  painful  view  of 
such  horrors.     He  earnestly  be- 
sought the  house  not  to  turn  its 
eyes  from  the  complaints,  wliether 
real  or  imaginary,   that  agitated 
the  minds  of  the  unhappy  multi- 
tude in   that  country;    but  that, 
instead  of  separating,    late  as  it 
was  in  the  season,  they  would  in- 
vestigate and  probe  ta  the  quick 
those     questions     and     measures 
which  could  have,  by  possibility, 
a  tendency  to  suppress  every  dis- 
position to  discontent  and  tumult, 
by  quiet  rather  than  by  coercive 
means ;  and  he  concluded  by  cpn- 
juring  die  house  to  turn  its  eyes 
to  tiiat  country,  as  one  which  ,was 
capable  of  being  rendered  a  source 
of  impregnable  strength  and  riches 
to  the  British  empire ;  but  which, 
if   not  fuHy  conciliated,  by  wise 
and  lenient  means,  might  be  per- 
verted to  the  contrary. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
the  proof  that  this  measure  was  not 
to  be  loosely  committed  to  the 
hands  of  those  likely  to  mis<!on- 
cclye  or  abuse  its  intt.n|lons,  was, 
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that  It  vras  'vested  entirelf  in 
the  discretion  of  the  lord-lieute- 
liimt.  With  respect  to  the  acts  of 
severity  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
member,  they  were  unfortunately 
mutual,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  mutual  enmity  and 
^xaspcratron  between  two  parties 
in  the  same  country,  armed  and 
at  war  against  each  other.  He 
spoke  at  considerable  length  in  sup- 
port  of  the  bill. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  which  was  brought  up  by  the 
"chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  read 
a  first  and  a  second  time,  and  com* 
xtiitted. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  the  committee,  intro- 
duced a  clause,  by  which  no  court- 
martial  should  consist  of  less  than 
seven  officers. 

Mr,  Hutchinson  complained 
that  many  persons  hitherto  tried 
before  courts-martial  in  Ireland 
had  been  treated  with  great  injus- 
tice, and  prevented  from  having 
the  witnesses  necessary  for  their 
defence. 

Lord  Castlereagh  denied  the 
statement.  He  never  knew  an  in- 
>  stance  in  which  the  trial  was  not 
put  o£F,  upon  a  representation  be- 
ing made  that  the  necessary  wit- 
nesses were  not  present ;  and  he 
kmew  that  lord  Comwallis,  when 
lord-lieutenant,  had  always  read 
over  the  minutes  of  every  court- 
martial,  in  order  to  see  that  no 
vinjttst  proceeding  had  taken 
place.  It  would  therefore  be  bet- 
ter to  leave. this  matter  to  the  di« 
rection  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Ormesby  said,  he  had  acted 
as  judge-advocate  on  a  great 
number  of  courts*  martial,  and  he 
could  assure  tlie  house  that  the 
prisoners  had  always  aotice  given 


them  of  their  trialsj  and  might 
put  them  off,  if  they  chose,  to 
any  particular  day.  This  was  tlie 
practice  after  the  rebellion;  but 
he  knew  not  what  might  have  been 
done  in  the  czmp,  flagrante  bello* 

The  chancellor  of  die  exchequer 
$aid,  it  was  very  necessary  that  no 
iinfavourable  impression  on  this 
subject  should  go  into  the  world, 
and  he  called  on  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  state-  any  particular  in* 
stances  which  he  knew  of  any  im^ 
proper  and  violent  proceedings  be- 
mg  adopted  by  couits-martial  to- 
wards the  persons  whom  they 
tried. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  entered  into  a  • 
justification  of  his    conduct  and 
principles,  but  did  not  specify  any 
facts  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

The  report  of  the  bill  was  then 
received,  and  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer then  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  die  lord-lieute* 
nam  of  Ireland  to  secure  and  de-^ 
tain  such  persons  as  he  should  su- 
spect to  be  conspiring  against 
his  majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  brought  up,  car- 
ried through  all  its  stages,  and 
passed. 

A  .  clause  was  introduced  into 
this,  as  well  as  into  the  former 
bill,  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
bodi  to  six  weeks  after  the  comJ 
raencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament; 

The  bills  were  sent  to  the  lords; 
and  about  half  past  ten  o'clock  a 
message  came  down,  informing 
the  house  that  the  lords  had  agreed 
to  the  same  without  any  artiend^ 
ment. — It  is  i^nnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  measures  almost  immedl^ 
ately  received  th<J  royal  assent. 

Except 
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Except  what  ve  hare  ^resLdy  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  far 

noticed^  no  other  measures  of  ixn-  the  substance  of  which  we  nrust 

portance  occupied  the  attention  of  refer  oor  readers  to  our  Public 

the  imperial  parliament.     On  the  Papers^ 
12th  ot  August  it  was  prorogued. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Foreign  AffaiT^^^Utoival  of  the  Digpjule  betwftn  France  and  England.'^ 
Correspondence  relative  to  Malta, — Requisition  of  the  French  Miniater 
relative  to  the  Libertjf  qf  the  Press  in  England,  and  the  emigrant  Prince^ 
and  Bishops. — Reply  of  the  British  Govermuent  to  these  Rtqtdsitiont,—^ 
Extraordinary  Conference  between  Bonaparte  and  the  English  Minister, •^-m- 
Discuesions  respecting  Malta  revived.-^Lispleasnre  qf  the  First  Consul 
at  his  Majestys  Message  qf  the  Sth  <^  March. — Comtmtmcation  of  the 
French  Minister  on  the  Subject. — Singular  Cowcersation  between  Bonaparte 
and  the  English  Minister  at  the  Levee. — The  Fr«icA  GovemmqiU  not  orc^^ 
pared  for  War — Stratagems  to  gain  Time — Negotiation  proiractej.^'-^ 
UUimatwn  qf  tlie  British  Govemment'-^French  Contj^-Projet^r^Lord 
Whitivorth  demands  his  Passports-^letives  Paris. — Dtdaratum  of  the 
British  Govemtnent. — Letters  qf  Marque  and  Reprisal  against  France* 


OF  the  dispute  which  in  the 
course  of  this  year  com- 
xicnced  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  when  we  introduced 
the  message  of  his  majesty  on  the 
8th  of  March  to  the  notice  of  our 
ceaders.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  this  place  to  enter  more  into  the 
detaiL 

It  was  observed  in  our  last  vo- 
hime,  that  the.  peace  which  ^was^ 
^gned  at  Amiens  appeared  not 
well  calculated  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity.  No  li- 
jnits  were  ^placed  to  the  growmg 
ambition  of  France,  and  me  tem- 
per with  which  the  negotiation  then 
was  conducted,  indicated  but  little 
disposition  on  the  part  of  France 
tp  consolidate  a  lastmg  peace. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  la- 
tent embers  of  this  hostile  disposi- 


tion began  to  emit  sparks,  whicli 
threatened  a  speedy  flame.  The 
treaty  was  scarcely  signed  before 
the  French  government  betrayed 
an  indecent  oisxe  to  have  that  part 
carried  into  execution  ix^ch  r&p 
spected  Malta.  In  the  month  of 
April  1802  a  dispatch  from  Pe« 
tersbm^  announced  to  the  British 
ministry  that  the  emperor  of  Jlu9* 
sia  seemed  little  disposed  to  under* . 
take  the  gnarantee ;  but  in  the  fbl<» 
lowing  month  it  was  intimsfited,  on' 
the  same  authority,  that  his  impe* 
rial  majesty  had-  manifested  more 
£ivourable  dispositions,  and  might 
even  be  ultimately  induced  to  gua* 
rantee  the  whole  of  that  arrange^ 
ment,  provided  the  steps  towards 
the  ekction  of  a  new  grand-master» 
according  to  the  mode  suggested 
by  the  court  of  Petersburg,  were 
considered  as  fuljBlliag.  what  was 
required 
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tcquired  ob  that  head  by  die  latter 
^art  of  the  lOcb  article  of  Uie 
treaty  of  Amtens»  and  cot^se- 
Mfently  that  no  ttew  election  for 
uat  office  was  to  take  place  in  the 
aMimer  ^inted  out  by  the  formet 
fart  of  me  same  sttpuf ation. 

To  this  it  wa&  replied  by  the  Bri- 
'tish  gavemmenty  that,  in  the  ar« 
tide  alluded  to,  there  was  an  ex- 
press stipulation  that  ihe  kni^hta 
q£  the  order  were  to  proceea  to 
tiie  eleettcm  of  a  miid-znaster  only 
upon  condhion  that  no  such  elec- 
tion fthould  already  have  been 
made  since  the  ezcluwge  of  the 
radficationB  of  the  preliminary  ar« 
tides  of  peace;  and  the  election 
which  some  time  after  actually 
took  place  under  the  auspices  <h 
the  empexx)r  of  Russia,  was  con- 
sidered as  valid  both  by  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  and  by  the  government 
of  France. 

The  kidepetuieace  of  Maltai 
and  the  <Hher  stipulatioas  relatave 
to  it»  were»  moreover,  to  be  gua- 
ranteed by  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  Prussia,  in  coniunction  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bnti<dx  minister  at 
Paris  was  directed  to  request  of 
the  French  ^vemment  that  they 
would  give  instructions  to  their 
ambassadors  at  the  several  courts 
of  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  Ber- 
lin, to  invite  those  courts  to  accede 
to  the  arrangements  alluded  to. 
The  emperor  of  Germany's  act 
«f  guarantee  and  accedence  was 
transmitted  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  a  dispatch  from  the  envoy 
estcaordinary  at  Vienna,  the  hon. 
A.  I^et,  dated  22d  of  August. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  also  pro- 
mised to  aecede,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. 

WhSe  these  arrangements  were 
ifi  agitatiovb  the  Fixrkb  miniit^ 


M.  TaUeyrand,  was  directed  by 
the  first  consul  to  represent  to  tlie 
English  minister,  Mr.  Merry,  se- 
veial  circumstances  which  he  said 
stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  a 
perfect  reconciliation  and  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  governments.  The 
circumstances  gf  which  he  conv* 
plained  were,  that  the  French 
princes*  and  some  French  persons 
still  decorated  with  the  insiopua  of 
French  orders  which  no  longer 
existed,  continued  resident  at  the 
English  court;  and  tliat  the  £n- 
gli&  government  gave  countenance 
and  support  to  what  he  termed  the 
H^dcoma  French  bishops,  as  well 
as  to  others,  among  whom  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Georges,  ini- 
mical to  the  jpresent  government 
of  France.  -^  He  accordingly  ex- 
pressed a  wiA  that  his  majesty's 
government  mkfht  be  dimosed  to 
remove  out  of  the  Britisn  domi- 
nions all  the  French  princes  and 
tlieir  adherents^  together  with  fhe 
French  bishops,  and  other  indivi- 
duals whose  political  prindples  and 
conduct  must  necessarily  occasion 
great  jealousy  to  the  French  go- 
vernment. He  continued  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  jirotection  and,  fa- 
vour which  these  persons  obtained 
must  alone  be  oonsidered  as  an  en- 
couragement ta  the  disaffected  in 
France,  even  supposing  those  per- 
sons themselvi^s  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  acts  tending  to  fo- 
ment fresh  disturbances  in  his  own 
country ;  but  that  the  French  go- 
vernment possessed  proofs  of  die 
abuses  which  they  were  then  mak- 
ing of  the  protection  they  enjoyed 
in  England,  for  that  several  print- 
ed papers  had  lately  been  inter*, 
cepted  which  it  was  known  they 
had  sent,  and  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated in  Fmnce,  and  which  ha4 

for 
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for  their  object  to  create  an  oppo- 
sirion  to  tne  government.  M. 
Talleyrand  concluded  by  suggest- 
ing", that  he  thought  the  residence 
of  Louis  tlie  XVlIIth  was  now 
the  proper  place  for  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

These  requisitions  were  enforced 
by  the  example  of  England,  whichf 
at  the  time  tjie  pretender  was 
in  France,  had  preferred  a  simi- 
lar solicitation,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  other  governments  imder 
similar  circuitistances. 

To  these  representations  it  was 
replied  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, that  his  majesty  would  cer- 
tJ^inly  consider  it  inconsistent  with 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  him  and 
the  French  republic  to  encourage 
or  countenance  any  projects  that 
Jnight  be  hostile  to  the  present 
government  of  France  5  and  he 
certainly  expected  that  dl  foreign- 
ers who  might  reside  within  nis 
dominions  should  not  only  hold  a 
conduct  conformable  to  die  laws 
of  the  country,  but  should  abs- 
tain from  all  acts  which  might  be 
hostile  to  the  government  of  any 
country  at  peace  with  •  England : 
as  long,  however,  as  they  con- 
ducted themselves  according  to 
these  principles,  his  majesty  would 
feel  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity, 
with  his  honour,  and  with  the 
common  laws  of  hospitality,  to 
deprive  them  of  that  protection 
which  individuals  resident  in  his 
dominions  could  only  forfeit  by 
their  o\vn  misconduct.  It  was  af- 
firmed, that  the  greater  part  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  by  the  French 
government  w;ere  living  ki  retire- 
ment, and  that  tliere  was  no  rea- 
son  whatever  to  suppose  that,  since 
the  conclusion  pf  peace,  tliey  had 
availed  themselves   of  their  resi* 


dence  in  England  to  promote  de* 
signs  injurious  to  the  government 
ot  France. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July 
1802,  the  French  ambassador^ 
M.  Otto,  received  an  order  from 
his  government  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  Peltier,  editor  of  a 
periodical  paper  in  the  French  lan-r 
guage>  on  account  of  one  of  his 
munbersy  which  was  asserted  to 
contain  the  most  gross  calumniesr 
against  the  French  g<tvcmment, 
und  against  the  whole  ^^rench  na- 
tion. It  was  declared  that  it  wa» 
not  to  Peltier  alone,  but  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  Courier  Francois  de 
Londren,"*  to  Cobbett,  and  to  other 
writers  who  resembled  them»  that 
he  had  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  majesty's  government.  He  ac- 
companied these  representations 
with  the  remark  that  the  reiterated 
insults  of  a  small  number  of  fo- 
reigners, assembled  in  London  to 
conspire  against  the  French  govern- 
ment,  produced  the  most  unfa« 
vourable  effects  on  the  good  under* 
standing  between  the  two  nations. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  lord 
Hawkesbnry,  that  it  was  impos« 
sible  his  majesty's  government 
could  peruse  the  article  in  que-> 
stion  without  the  greatest  displea- 
sure, and  without  an  anxious  de- 
sire that  the  person  who  published 
it  should  su£[er  the  punisliment  h& 
so  justly  deserved ;  but  that  the 
calumnies  to  which  his  majesty's 
government,  and  many  of  tdhe 
best  subjects  in  the  country,  were 
frequently  exposed  in  the  public 
prints,-  must  necessarily  convince 
all  foreign  governments  of  tlie 
diiRculties  which  existed  in  a  ton* 
stkution  such  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  in  preventing  tlie  abuse 
which  was  oftdn  unavoidably  at- 
tendantNon  the  greatest  of  al|  po* 

litical 
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litical  b<!nefits»  die  libertf  of  the 
press ;  and  though  publications  of 
this  nature  were,  as  they  cert.ainly 
ought  to  be,  by  the  law  of  En^ 
gland  subject  to  puntshnient,  it 
Ik'as  often  difficult  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  an  individual  so  satisfac- 
torily as  to  obtain  the  judgement 
of  a  court  of  justice.  A  promise 
was  given,  however,  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  referred  to  the  at- 
torney-general, for  his.  opinion, 
-whether  tlie  article  in  qtvestion  was 
or  was  not  a  libel ;  and  if  so  found*, 
whether  siich  a  libel  as  he  would, 
under  .a\i  circiimstances,  recom- 
mend for  prosecution.  His  report 
was  to  be  communicated  to  tiie 
French  government. 

The  reply  to  this  stated,  that,  if 
the  British  government  tolerated 
censures  tipon  the  acts  of  its  ad« 
xninistraiion,  and  the  personal 
abuse  of  the  most  respectable  men, 
it  did  not  suffer  even  the  slightest 
attempt  against  the  public  tran* 
quillity,  tlie  fundamental  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  the  supreme  au- 
thority which  arose,  from  them; 

•s    that  every  nation  was  moreover  at 

liberty  to  sacrifice  any  advantage 

•  'Whatever  in  its  interior,  in  ordar  to 

obtain  anotlier  to  which  it  attached 

a  higher  value ;   but  that  the  giy^ 

yeniment  which  did  not   repress 

the    licentiousness    of    the    press^ 

when  it  might  be  injurious  to  the 

honour  and  interest  of  foreign  pbw- 

.  ers,  would  iifford  an  opportunity 

*  to  libelists  to  endanger  tlie  public 

tranquillity,  or>  at  least,  the  good 

^  ^inderstanding  \thich  formed  the 
basis  of  it ;  and  whenever  such  se* 
^rious  injuries  were  continued  in  a 
regular  and  systematic  manner, 
doubts  must  arise  as  to  its  own  dis* 
position  :  that  the  particular  laws 
and  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
"Wfere  siibordinate  to  the  general 


{Principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  superseded  the  laws  of  each 
individual  state;  that  if  it  were 
right  in  England  to  allow  the  most 
extensive  liberty  to  the  press,  it  vras 
a  public  right  of  polished  nations, 
and  the  bounden  duty  of  govern* 
ment,  to  prevent,  repress,  and  pu* 
*  nish  every  attack  which  might,  by 
those  means,  be  n^ade  against  the 
rights,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  ^ 
of  foreign  powers-. 

The  note  proceeded  to  observe 
that  this  was  not  a  question  re- 
specting some  paragraphs,  which, 
tiit-ough  the  inadvertence  of  an 
editor, .  might  have  been  acciden- 
tally inserted  in  a  public  print ;  l^ut 
it  was  a  question  of  a  deep  and 
continued  system  of  defamation, 
directed  nbt  only  against  the  chief 
of  the  Trench  republic,  but  against 
all  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  republic,  against  the  whole  na- 
tion, represented  by  these  libelers 
in  die  most  odious  and  degrading 
terms.  It  had  even  been  remarked 
tliat  many  of  these  prints  contained 
an  appeal  to  tlie  French  people 
against  the  government  aud  fun- 
damental laws  of  tlieir  country : 
that  if  these  observations  applied 
to  the  English  writers  who,  for 
three  months  past^  had  deluged 
the  public  with  the  most  perfidious 
and  unbecoming  publications,  tliey 
wete  still  more  applicable  to  a  class 
of  foreign  calumniators,  who  ap- 
peared to  avail  tliemselves  of  the 
asylum  offered  them  in  England, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  better  gra- 
tifying their  hatred  against  France 
and.  undermining  the  foundations 
of  peace :  that  it  was  not  merely 
by  irtsulting  and  seditious  writings, 
evidently  published  with  a  view  to 
circulation  in  Fhmce,  but  by  other 
incendiary  papers,  distributed 
tljrough  the  m:xrittmc  departments, 
R  in 
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in  order  to  c\cite  the  eviUdtsposed 
or  weak  inhabitsints  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  concordaie^  that 
these  implacable  enemies. of  France 
continued  to  exercise  hostilities, 
and  to  provoke  the  just  indigna^ 
tion  of  the  French  government 
and  people.  Not  a  doubt  existed 
of  tliese  wiitings  having  been  com-v 
posed  and  circulated  by  Georges 
and  the  former  bishops  of  France : 
and  that  after  the  reiterated  at- 
tempts of  these  men  to  disturb  tlie 
good  understanding  between  the 
two  governments,  theil-  residence 
m  England  militated  openly  against 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

.  The  note  alluded  likewise  to  cer- 
tain  meetings  which  had  taken 
place  m  tlie  island  of  Jersey,  and 
plots  there  framed,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  demanded  that  im- 
mediate measures  should  be  taken : 
that  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
tlie  genetal  interests  of  humanity 
required  that  all  these  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  sliould  be  done 
away.  The  note  concluded  with 
the  following  requisitions:  1st. 
That  his  majesty's  goveniment 
Would  adopt  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
becoming and  seditious  publica- 
tions with  which  the  newspapers 
and  other  writings  printed  in  En- 
gland were  filled  ;  ^.  That  the  in- 
dividuals mentioned  in  his  (M. 
Otto's)  letter  of  tlie  23d  of  July, 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  island 
of  Jersey  ;  3.  That  the  former  hU 
shops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  and  aH  those  who,  like  them, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion, 
sought  to  raise  disturbances  in  the 
interior  of  France,  should  likewise 
be  sout  xwjiy  ;  4'.  That  (k'orgts  and 
his  adherents  should  be  transported 


to  Canada  according-  to  the  inten- 
tion notified  to  the  French  govern- 
ment at  the  request  of  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  $  5.  That  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  evil-disposed  of  every 
pretext  for  disturbing  the  good 
imderstanding  between  the  two 
governments,  it  shduld  be  recom- 
mended to  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  at  present  m  Great 
Britain,  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  the 
residence  of  the  head  of  their  fa- 
mily ;  6.  That  such  of  the  French 
emigrants  as  stiU  thought  proper 
to  wear  the  orders  and  decorations 
belonging  to  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  France,  should  be  required 
to  quit  the  territory  of  the  British 
empire. 

For  the  reasonableness  of  these 
demands,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  and  the  verbal 
assurances  which  had  been  given 
during  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion by  lord  Hawkesbury  to  the 
French  ambassador.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  British  government 
should  take  advantage  of  the  alien- 
act,  by  which  it  is  empowered  to 
require  foreigners,  to  quit  the  king- 
dom without  having  recourse  to 
the  courts  of  law,  by  an  order  of 
council.  And  the  French  minister 
therefore  expressed  his  reljancc  on 
the  efforts  Of  the  British  mmistry  to 
disperse  a  faction  equally  the  ene- 
my of  France  and  England. 

In  the  reply  to  these  representa- 
tions it  was  sbdmitted  that  some 
very  improper  paragraphs  had  ap- 
peared in  some  of  tne  Englbh 
newspapers  against  the  government 
of  France ;  that  publications  of  a 
still  more  improper  and  indecent 
nature  had  made  their  appearance 
in  this  country,  with  the  names  of 
foreigners  afiixed  to  them;  and 
that,  under  these  'circumstances, 
thfe    French    government    would 

have 
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have  been  t^rtanted  In  expecting 
every  redress  that  the  laws  of  this 
country  could  afford  them. .  But 
since,  instead  of  seekuig  it  in  the 
ordinary  course,  they  had  thought 
fit  to  resort  to  recriiyiination  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  authorise  it  in 
others,  they  could  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  their  subsequent  appeal 
to  his  majesty  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  effectthat  otherwise  would 
feive  attended  it.  That  whVitever 
was  the  nature  of  the  prior  injury, 
they  had  in  fact  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  And  what  was 
this  recrimination  and  retort  ?  The 
paragraphs  in  the  English  newspa- 
pers, and  the  publications  alluded 
to,  had  not  appeared  under  any 
ahthority  of  tlie  British  govcfn- 
itient,  and  were  disavowed  and  dis- 
approved of  by  them ;  whereas,  the 
paragraphs  in  the  Moniteur  had 
appeared  in  a  paper  avowedly  ofii- 
ciai,  for  whfch  the  govemnient  was 
therefore  considered  as  responsible,- 
as  his  majesty's  government  was  for 
the  contents  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette. The  retort  was  not  confined 
to  the  ujiauthorised  English  news- 
jSapers,  or  to  the  other  publications- 
cfomplained  of,  but  was  made  a 
p'retext  for  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  English  government.  ^  His  ma- 
jesty f3t  it  beneath  his  dignity  td 
itiake  any  formal  complaint  on  the 
occasion. 

•  Lord  Hawkesbury  observed  that 
the  six  propositions  in  M.  Otto's 
official  note  might  be  referred  to 
two  heads  ;  the  first,  relating  to  the 
libels  of  all  descriptions,  alleged  to 
be  published  against  the  French 
government  5  the  last,  conipve- 
nending  the  five  complaints  Wiiich 
related  to  the  emigrants  resident 
In  this  country.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  he  expressed  his  asstirance 
that  his  majesty  could  not,  ;did  ne- 


ver would,  in  consequence  of  any 
i^presentation  or  mer.ace  from  a 
foreign  power,  make  any  conces- 
sion, which  could,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  be  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  assecursd  by  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country.  That 
the  constitution  admitted  of  no 
previous  restraints  upon  publica- 
tions of  any  description  ;  but  that 
there  existed  judicatures,  \vholly  in^ 
dependent  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, capable  of  taking  cognisance 
of  such  publications  as  the  law 
deemed  to  be  criminal,  and  which 
were  bound  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment the  delinquents  might  de- 
serve. That  these  judicatures 
might  take  cognisance,  not  only 
of  libels  against  die  government 
and  magistracy  of  this  kingdom^ 
but,  as  had  been  repeatedly  experi- 
enced, of  publications  defamatory 
of  those  in  whose  hands  the  admi- 
nistration of  foreign  governments 
was  placed. 

On  the  second  general  head,  his 
lordship  remarket!,  as  to  the  prece- 
dent insited  on  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, to  enforce  their  demand* 
thax  of  the  pretender,  who  was 
demanded  by  this  country  to  btf 
sent  frjrh  the  French  dominions, 
it  was  important  that  the  diffe- 
rences between  tliese  two  cases 
should  be  stated ;  which  were  ac- 
cordingly stated  at  large ;  but 
which,  as  they  are  obvious,  it  is 
Unnecessary  to  repeat. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  address  of  the  first 
consul  to  the  inhabifants  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  inserted- 

'  About  the  middle  of  the  same 
month,  &  dispatch  from  Mr.  Lis- 
ton,  ambassador  at  tlie  Hague, 
informed  the  British  goveniment, 
that  a  courier  had  been  dispatched 
K  3  from 
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from  P^ris  to  M.  Semonville*  the 
French  ambassador,  with  orders  to 
inform  the  government  of  the 
country  that  the  first  consul  had 
leamt»  with  as  much  surprise  as 
indignation»  that  certain  persons, 
greed  V  of  revolutions,  were  desir- 
ous of  disturbing  anew  the  repose 
of  Batavia;  and  for  this  purpose 
had  recourse  to  the  abuse  of  re- 
spectable names ;  and  that  the  first 
consul,  as  the  ally  of  the  republic, 
invited  the  government  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  the  order  of -tilings  esta- 
blished by  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Liston "  further  stated,  that  the 
dispatches  of  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  a£Fairs  to  the  ambassa- 
dor entered  into  considerable  de- 
tail on  the  subject  of  tlie  plots  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  in  Batavia 
against  the  admii\istration  ;  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  chiefs ; 
^nd  ended,  by  making  an  oflFer,  on 
the  part  of  tlie  first  consul,  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  go- 
vernment, should  circumstances 
render  it  jiecess;iry,  with  all  his 
forces.    . 

About  the  conclusion  of  the 
sime  month,  anotlier  dispatch  from 
Mr.  Listen  stated,  that  the  recent 
attack  made  by  Bonaparte  upon 
the  liberties  and  independence  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  had  naturally 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
inhabitants  ottliat  country;  and 
tjiat  the  public  anxiety  had  been 
much  augmented  by  certain  symp- 
toms in  the  conduct  of  the  consu- 
lar government,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  not  to  with- 
draw the  French  troops,  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  Bauvian  re- 

Sublic  for  some  time  past,  under 
ie  title  of  uuj*iliaricsy .  and  paid 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dutch  na^ioiu    'jfhesa  troops 


(amounting  to  betwieen  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  men),  were  to  re- 
main there  till  the  concliiston  of 
the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  It  was  afterwards  for- 
mally promised  on  the  part  of 
France,  that  they  should  evacuate 
the  .territories  of  the  republic,  at» 
the  latest  on  the  expiration  of  the 
last  French  year  (the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember). Tliat  hopes  were,  how- 
ever, entertained,  from  day  to  day» 
that  their  departure  would  take 
place;  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Batavian  government,  of- 
ficial notice  liad,  on  tlie  preceding 
week,  been  transmitted  from  France 
to  the  department  of  war  at  the 
Hague,  that  the  first  consul  had 
bc(ti\  pleased  to  appoint  a  new 
commander-in-chief  (  general  Mont- 
richard),  and  a  new  staff,  for  the 
auxiliary  troops  in  that  country; 
and  the  notice  was  given  that  go- 
vernment mi^ht  provide  for  the 
pay  of  the  officers  m  question* 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  30th  of  Nor.^ 
from  lord  Hawkesbnry  to  lord 
Whitworth,  then  ambassador  at  the 
French  court,  the  former  expresses 
his  surprise,  from  the  communica- 
tions of  general  Stuart,  that  that  of. 
ficer  had  signified  to  colonel  Sebas- 
tiani  his  inability  to  evacuate  Egypt^ 
until  he  should  receive  specific  or- 
ders for  that  purpose,  and  apolo- 
gises for  tlie  same,  explaining  the 
probable  reasons  why  it  hap- 
pened. 

The  old  subject  of  the  scurrility  of 
the  English  prints  was  renewed  by 
the  French  minister,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  British  ambassador^ 
about  the  latter  end  of  January 
1803.  In  his  communication  to 
the  English  government  on  this 
occasion,  lora  Whitworth  states* 
that  M.  Talleyrand  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  fact  which  hU 
'    lordship 
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tordship  assured  Litn  a  reTerence 
to  any-  one  newspaper  in  Paris  . 
>roukl  instantly  refute,  that,  during 
four  months  not  a  word  of  provo- 
cation had  appeared  in  any  French 
journal  which  could  justify  a  retort 
from  tliose  published  in  England. 
In  his  reply,  lord  Whitworth  en- 
deavoured to  make  M.  Talleyrand 
understand ;  Ist,  That  whatever 
was  said  in  the  English  papers,, 
might  be  considered  as  a  national 
retaliation  for  what  was  published 
in  the  French  papers ;  2dly,  That 
the  official  influence  exerted  over 
papers  published  in  France  was 
entirely  difierent  from  what  it  was 
possible  to  exercise  in  £ne;land; 
and  3dly,  That  although  the  go- 
vernment possessed  a  controul  over 
the  press  in  France,  the  English 

fovemment  neither  had,  nor  could 
ave,  a  similar  controuL  The 
French  minister  persisted  in  his 
opinion,  however,  that  his  majes* 
ty^s  ministers  might  keep  certain 
papers  in  ordcr^  as  nis  lordship  did,* 
in  assuring  him,  that,  untd  the 
first  consm  could  so  far  master 
his  feelings  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  scurriTity  of  the  English  prints,- 
as  the  English  government  was  to 
that  which  daily  appeared  in  the 
French,  this  state  of  irritation  was 
irremediable. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of 
January,  1803,  the  French  minister 
(Talleyrand)  by  the  express  order 
«f  the  fixst  consul,  solemnly  re- 
quired lord  Whitworth  to  inform 
him  what  were  his  majesty's  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Malta.  To  this  direct 
question,  the  following  answer  was 
return^  by  ihe  English  govern- 
ment: That  the  treaty  of  Amienj 
was  to  be  considered  as  founded  on 
principles  not  different  from  those 
which  had  been  invariably  applied 


to  every  other  antecedent  treaty 
or  convention,  &c. ;  that  is,  that  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  state  of 
the  two  countries  at  the  time : 
that  since  this,  France  had  mode 
some  large  acquisitions;  and  the 
French  government  had  admitted* 
that  England  ought  to  keep  a  com- 
pensation out  of  ner  conquests  for 
these.  He  proceeded  to  mention 
the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani, 
which  had  excited  not  only  indig- 
nation but  jealousy  as  to  the  £- 
signs  of  France. 

The  French  minister,  in  his  reply, 
admitted  that  the  jealousy  we  felt  on 
the  score  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to 
our  possessions  m  India,  was  natural; 
but  he  could  not  admit  that  any 
thing  had  appeared  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government  in  justi- 
fication of  the  alarm  expressed 
by  the  government.  He  asserted 
the  mission  of  Sebastianx  to  be 
Urictfy  commercial:  and  also  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  first  consul  to 
maintain  inviolable  the  peace  which 
had  been  so  lately  concluded ;  add- 
ing, that  were  not  this  desire  of 
peace,  in  the  first  consul,  an  e£Fect 
of  system,  it  would  be  most  impe- 
riously dictated  to  him  by  the  to* 
tal  imnossibility  in  Yfhich  France 
found  herself,  of  carnring  on  that 
extensive  state  of  warfare,  to  which 
eveir  a  partial  rupture  would  na- 
turally lead.  He  expressed  great 
surprise,  therefbre,  that  any  suspi* 
ciort  should  attach,  when  tne 
means  of  disturbing  the  public 
tranqui^llfty  were,  as  must  be  well 
known  in  England,  so  completely 
wanting;  ana  desired  to  know 
what  was  the  nature  and  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  his  majesty 
would  require. 

The  dispatch  which  conveyed 

this  intelligence  to  the  British  go- 

verziment,  was  scarcely  gone,  when 

R  3  lord 
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lord  "y^itworth  received  a  not« 
from  M.  Talleyrand,  informing 
him  that  the  first  consul  wished 
to  converse  w;th  him.  Tlie  first 
consul  received  his  lordship  in  his 
cabinet  with  tolerable  cordiality; 
and,  after  talking  a  few  minutes  on 
different '  subjects,  told  him,  that 
Jie  felt  it  necessarvi  after  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  that  he  should,  in  tlie 
most  clear  and  authentic  manner, 
make  known  his  sentiments  to 
him,  in  order  to  their  being  com- 
municated to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty ;,  and  he  conceived  that  would 
De  more  effectually  done  by  him- 
seif,  ihan  through  any  medium 
whatever.  He  said  it  was  a  mat- 
t^T  of  infinite  disappointment  to 
hirn,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in- 
stead of  being  followed  by  concili- 
aiioi)  and  friendship,  the  natural 
cff.vjts  of  peace,  had  been  produc- 
tivt.'  only  of  increasing  jealousy  and 
iiiist^rust ;  and  that  tliis  mistrust 
%va6  now  avowed  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  bring  the  point  to  ad 
isiue,. 

The  first  consul  then  enumerated 
the  several  provocations  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from 
Engla^id.  He  placed  in  the  first 
line  our  not  evacuating  Malta  and 
Alexandria,,  as  we  were  bound  to 
do  by  the  treaty.  In  diis,  he  said, 
that  no  consideration  on  earth  should 
niake  him  acquiesce ;  and,  of  die 
two,  he  had  ratlier  see  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  Fauxbourg  St,  An- 
toine,  tlian  Malta.  He  dicn  ad- 
verted to  the  abuse  thro^vn  out 
against  him  in  the  English  prints  \ 
but  this,  he  said,  he  did  not  so 
much  regard  as  that  which  •  ap- 
peared in  the  French  papers  pubt 
lishcd  in  London.  Tnis  he  con- 
sidered as  much  more  mischievous, 
since  it  was  mean^  to  excite  France 


against  him  and  his  governments 
He^  complained  of  the,  protecdoa 

fiven  to  Georges  and  others  of  his 
escription,  wno,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  Canada,  as  had  been  re^ 
peatedly  promised,  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  England^  handsomely 
pensioned,  and  constandy  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  crimes  on  the 
coast  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
interior.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
he  told  lord  Whitworth  that  two 
men  had>  within  a  few  days,  been 
apprehended  in  Normandy,  and 
were  then  on  their  way  to  Paris,- 
who  were  hired  assassins,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  bishop  of  Arras,  by 
,  the  baron  de  Rollp,  by  Georges, 
and  by  Dutheil,  as  would  be  fully 
proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
made  known  to  the  world.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  irritation 
he  felt  against  England  increased 
daily ;  because  every  wind  (as  he 
expressed  it)  which  blew  from  En-» 
gland,  brought  nothing  but  en- 
mity and  hatred  against  him. 

The  first  consul  then  reverted  to 
Egypt,  and  told  his  lordship  that 
if.  he  had  felt  .the  smallest  inclina- 
tion  to  take  possession  of  it  by 
force,  he  might  have  done  it  a. 
month  ago,  by  sending  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  Aboukir,  who 
would  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  whole  country  in  defiance  of  the 
four  thousand  Briti^  in  Alexan- 
dria. That  instead  of  that  garri* 
son  being  a  means  of  protecting 
Egypt,  it  was  only  furnishing  him 
with  a  pretence  for  invading  it* 
This  he  shoulctnot  do,vibatep€r  mighi 
k  his  desire  to  have  it  as  a  colony, 
because  fie  did  not  think  it  woi^h  the 
risk  qf  a  war,  in  n'hick  he  anight  />ct- 
Imps  be  considered  as  the  fl/rJ?rc«or, 
<md  by  u-hich  he  should  lose  more  than 
he  should  gain,  since  sooner  or  later 
fgyjX  would  belong  to  francty  either 
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bf*thcfidiingtoyieces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  Or  by  some  arrangement  wit^ 
the  Porte. 

As  a  proof  of  his  desire  to  main- 
tain peace,  he  wished  to  know 
what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to 
war  with  England.  A  descent 
was  the  only  means  of  offence  he 
hady  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
attempt,  by  5>utting  himself  at  tlie 
head  of  the  expedition.  But  how 
could  it  be  supposed,  that,  after 
having  gained  the  height  on  which 
he  stood,  he. would  risk  his  life  and 
reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  at- 
teippt,  unless  forced  to  it  by  neces- 
sity, when  the  chances  were  that 
he  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  He  talked  much  on  this 
subject,  but  never  affected^  to  di- 
minish the  danger.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  there  were  one  hundl^ 
chances  to  one  against  him ;  but 
still  he  was  determined  to  attempt 
it,  if  war  should  be  the  consequence 
of  the  existing  discussion,  and  that 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  that  army  alter  army  would 
be  found  for  the  enterprise. 

He  then  expatiated  much  on  the 
^  natural  force  of  the  two  countsries. 
France,  with  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men, 
for  to  that  amount  it  was,  he  said, 
to  be  immeduaely  completed,  all  i-ea- 
dy  for  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises ;  and  England,  with  a  fleet 
that  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas, 
and  which  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  able  to  equal  in  less  than 
ten  years. 

Two  such  countries,  by  a  proper 
understanding,  might  govern  the 
world,  but  by  strife  might  over- 
turn it.  He  said,  that  if  he  had 
not  felt  the  enmity  of  the  British 
government  on  every  occasion  since 
urn  treaty  of  Amiens,  there  would 


have  been  nothing  he  would  not 
have  done  to  prove  his  desire  to 
conciliate^^participatioh  in-  indem- 
nities, as  well  as  in  influence  on  th« 
continent;  treaties  of  commerce ;i 
in  short,  any  thing  that  could  have 

fiven  satisfaction,  and  have  testi-* 
ei  his  friendship.    Nothing,  how-  • 
ever,  had  been  able  to  ponquer  the 
hatred  of  the  British  government, 
and  therefore  it  was  then  come  to 
a  point  whether  we  should  have 
peace  or  war.     To  preserve  peace, 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  must  be  ful- 
filled ;   the  abuse    in    the   public 
prints,    if  not  totally  suppressed,- 
at  least  kept  within  bounds,  and' 
restricted  to  the  English  papers ; 
and  the  protection  so  openly  given*' 
to  his  bitterest  enemies  { alluding 
to  Georges,  and  persons  of  that 
description),  must  be  withdrawn. 
If  war,  it  was  only  necessary  to- 
say  so,  and  to  refuse  to  fulfil  the- 
treaty. 

He  then  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, to  prove  that,  in  its  present' 
state,  there  was  no  power  witH^ 
which  we  could  coalesce,  for  th6* 
purpose  of  making  w.ir  against 
France ;  consequently,  it  was  our^ 
interest  to  gain  time,  and  if  we 
had  any  point  to  gain,  renew  the 
war  when  circumstances  were 
more  favourable.  He  siiid,  it  watf 
not  doing  him  justice  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  himself  above 
the  opinion  of  his  counti'y,  or  of 
Europe.  He  would  not  risk  unit- 
ing Europe  against  him  by  any 
violent  act  of  aggression ;  neither 
was  he.  so  powerml  in  France  as  to 
persuade  the  nation  to  go  to  war, 
unless  on  ^ood  grounds.  He  said 
that  he  had  iiot  chastised  the  Al- 
gerines,  from  his  unwillingness  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  other  pow- 
ers ;  but  hoped  that  England,  Rus- 
sia, and  France  ^ould  cue  day 
R  4.  feci 
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feel  that  it  was  thetr  interest  to  de» 
stroy  sach  a  nest  of  thieves*  and 
and  force  them  to  live  rather  by 
cultivating  their  lap4»  tlun  by. 
plunder. 

Lord  Whttwo|th,  ip  his  account 
of  this  conference  with  the  first 
consul*  transmttt^  tp  the  British 
government*  makes  this  general  rer 
mark :— "  His  purpose  •  was  cyi- 
dently  to  convince  m^  that  on 
Malta  must  depend  peace  or  war* 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  a  strong  idea  of  the 
means  he  possessed  of  annoyipg  us 
9X  home  and  abroad.'^  With  re- 
gard to  the  mistrust  and  jealousy* 
which*  he  said,  constantly  pre- 
vailed since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens*  hi$  lordship  ob- 
served* that  it  must  be  admitted 
we  had  such  motives  of  mistrust 
against  France  as  could  not  be  aU 
leged  against  us*  and  was  going 
to  instance  the  accession  of  terri- 
tory and  influence  gained  by  France 
since  the  treaty*  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Bonaparte*  who  said* 
•*I  suppose  you  mean  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland;  cts  sont  dc»  haga* 
telUs :  and  it  must  have  been  fore- 
seen whilst  tl^  negotiation  was 
pending ;  votts  n*avt!%  pa*  tc  droit 
d'eA  purler  d  cctte  heurr"  His  lord- 
ship then  alleged  as  a  cause  of 
mistrust  and  je^oosy*  the  impossi* 
bility.of  obtaining  justice,  or  any 
kind  of  redress*  for  any  of  his  ma» 
jesty's  subjects.  Bonaparte  asked* 
m  what  respect?  Lord  Whkworth 
replied*  that  since  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  not  one  British  cl^jiimanC 
had  been  satisfied,  although  every  ' 
t'Venchman  of  that  description  in 
England  had  been  satisfied  within 
one  month  after  that  period ;.  and 
since  he  had  been  in  Paris,  and  hi 
could  say  as  much  of  his  predeces- 
sors, npt  one  satisfactory  answer 


had  been  obtained  to  die  tnnumet 
rable  representations  which  they 
had  been  under  the  necessity  oC- 
making*  in  favour  of  British  sub- 
jects* and  property  detained  in  the 
seven^  ||K)rts  of  France  and  else^ 
where,  without  even  a  shadow  of' 
iustice.  Such  an  order  of  things* 
his  lordship  added,  was  not  made? 
to  inspire  confidence*  but,  on  the* 
contrary,  must '  create  mistiiist. 
The  first  consul'  rejoined— this* 
must  be  attributed  to  xW  natural 
difficulties  attcsuUng  sach  suits*, 
when  both  parties  uought  them- 
selves light ;  but  he  denied  that; 
such  delays  could  proceed  from 
any  disinclination  to  do  what  was. 
just  and  right. 

With  regard  to  the  pensioni 
which  were  granted  to  French  and 
Swiss  individuals*  his  ldrdsh^>  oW 
served  that  they  were  given -as  a 
reward  for  past  services  during  the 
war*  and  most  certainly  not  for. 
present  one$*  and  still  less  for  such 
as  had  been  in$tnuatcd,  of  a  nature 
repu^ant  to  the  feelhigs  of  every 
individual  in  England*  and  to  die 
universally  acknowled^d  loyalty 
and  honour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. That  as  for  any  participa- 
tion of  indemnities*  or  ether  acces- 
sions which  his  majesty  might  have 
obtained*  he  could  take  upon  hinv^ 
self  to  assure  the  first  consul,  that 
his  majesty's  ambition  led  him  ra^ 
thcr  to  present  than  to  acquire.  And 
d)at,  with  regard  to  the  most  pro* 
pitious  moment  for  renewing  nos- 
Ulities,  his  majesty*  whose  smcere 
desire  it  was  to  continue  the  bless-, 
ings  of  peace  to  his  subjects,  would 
always  consider  such  a  measure  as 
the  greatest  calamity ;  but  that  if  his 
majesty  vcre  so  desirous  of  peace,  » 
it  must  not  be  imputed  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  allies ;  and  the 
less  so,  as*  those  means  which  it 

might 
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mS^t  be  necessaxf  to  afibrd  such 
alUest  for  perhaps  iissidequate  ser- 
vices, would  all  he  concentrated  in 
Englandy  and  give  a  propoitionate 
increase  and  energy  to  pur  own  ex- 
ertionSf 

Lord  Whitworth  concluded  liis 
nocet"  on  this  occasion^  to  the  Bri* 
lish  gQvemnient,  witli  the  remark 
that  the  first  consul  did  nott  as  M. 
Talleyrand  had  done»  affect  to  at- 
tribute colonel  Sebastiani's  mission 
$o  eotioncrcial  motivet  on/y,. but  as 
one  f^hdered  necessary  in  a  mili- 
tary PotQt  of  viewy  \)Y  the  infrac- 
tion by  us  of  xbfi  treaty  of  Amiens. 

Lord  Havkesburyt  in  his  instruc<> 
dons  to  the  Britisi^  ambassador  at 
Paris,  consequent  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  above  intelligence*  observes, 
in  the. first  instance,  that  nothing 
approaching  to  explanation  or  sa- 
tisfaction was  stated  by  the  first 
consul,  in  auswer  to  the  just  repre- 
sentations and  complaints  of  his 
majesty^  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
warrantable insinuations  and  charges 
contained  in  colonel  Sebastiani's 
report  against  his  majesty's  go* 
vemment«  the  officer  command^lg 
hi»  forces  in  Egypt,  and  his  army 
in  xkii  quarter ;  but  that, .  on  the 
other  hand«  tlie  language  of  the 
frst  consul  had  tended  to  stren^- 
en  and  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  that  publication  was  pecu- 
iiarly  calculated  to  excite.  The 
stipulations  relative  to  Malta,  he 
said»  had  been  found  incapable  of 
execution,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  it  was  not  in  his  majesty's 

e^wer  to  controul.  The  refusal  of 
ussia  to  accede  to  the  arrange- 
inent,  except  on  condition  that  the 
Maltese  laj^gue  should  be  abolish- 
fd — the  silence  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  with  respect  to  die  invita* 
(ion  that  had  been  made  to  it,  in 
coQM^uence  of  the  treaty,  to  bc» 


come  a  guaranteting  power— *tfa» 
abolition'  of  the'  Spanish  prioriesp 
in  dehance  ot  the  treaty,  to  wlf ich 
the  king  (^  S^ain  was  a  party — ^the 
decljaration  of  the  Pprtu^uese  go^ 
veniment  of  their  intention  to  ser 
qu^strate  the  property  of  the  Por- 
tuguese priory,  asfornunga  pait 
of  the  Spanish  lai^ue,  unless  the 
property  of  thQ  Spanish  priories 
were  restored  to  thtf^-«->the  noaf 
election  of  a  gsand-master  ;^--these 
circumstances  ^o.uld'  have  been 
sufficient,  without  any  other  special 
grounds,  to  have  Warranted  bit 
majesnrin  suspending  dieevsicua* 
tion  of  the  island,  until  sosue  netr 
arrangement  could  be  iuljusted  fo^ 
its  security  and  independeiice.  But 
when  it  was  considered  how  great* 
ly  the  dominion,  po^^'er,  and  in- 
fiuence  of  France  had  of  late  been 
extended,  his  majesty  must  fiee| 
that  he  had  an  incontestable  rights 
confonnably  to  the  principles  oa 
which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ne- 
gotiated and  concluded,  to  demand 
additional  securities  in  anv  new  aiw 
rangement  which  it  mignt  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  mak^  v/ith  a  view  to 
effecting  the  real  objects  of  that 
treaty.  And-  these,  con Aterations^ 
sufficient  as  they  might  be  in  them- 
selves to  justify  the  line  of  conduct 
which  Ills  majesty  had  determtoed 
to  adopt,  had  received  additioQal 
force  Irom  the  views  wlucfa  had 
been  recently  and  imreservedly  ma* 
nifested  by  the  French  sovcni* 
ment  respectm^  the  l^urkish  domi- 
nions, and  the  islands  in  the  Adria- 
tici  (and  tvhich  had  beatt  in  a  grtat 
degree^  admitted  by  the  Jim  eomul, 
in  his  iMcwiew  'wUh  the  British  am^ 
basiodorjf'^vievfi  which  were  di- 
rectly repugnant,  not  only  to  the 
spirit,  but  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  His  majesty,  Uiere* 
fore,  could  not  consent  that  his 
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t-oops  ^opld  efacuate  the  isbnd 

of  Malta,  until  subsuntial  secnritj 
had  been  provided  for  those  oh* 
jecu  which,  under  existing  c.rcum* 
stances,  might  be  matenally  en* 
dangered  hj  their  remoTaL 

In  a  conversation  between  lord 
Whitworth  and  M.  TaUerond^ 
which  occurred  shortly  after  the 
interview  of  the  former  with  the 
first  consul,  lord  Whitworth  was 
given  to  undersund  that  a  project 
was  in  contemplation,  by  which 
the  integrity  ot  the  Turkish  em. 
pire .  would  be  so  effectually  se« 
<:ured  as  to  remove  every  cause  of 
doubt  or  uneasiness,  either  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt,  or  any  part  of  the 
'i'urkish  dominions.  To  this  it  was 
answered  hy  the  English  govern- 
ment,  tloat  his  majesty  would  con- 
sider the  communication  of  such  a 
|>TOJect  as  indicating  a  disposition 
/on  the  part  of  France  to  afford  him 
cxplan;ition  and  satisfaction  re* 
spectmg  some  of  the  points  which 
bad  been  the  subject  of  his  repre- 
sentations. In  a  subsequent  con- 
inersadon  with  the  French  minister^ 
Jord  Whitworth  begged  him  to  ex.- 
4>lain  himself  upon  this  subject ; 
.when  hiA' lordship  was  informed 
that  what  had  been  termed  a  pro- 
ject was  nothing  more  than  what 
iiadbecn  expressed  in  die  first  con- 
iuV<  messajge  tothelegislative  body, 
when  he  said  that  there  was  aFrench 
ambassador  at  ConstantinGple,who 
was  charged  to  give  every  proof 
of  the  disposition  of  France  to 
strengthen,  instead  of  to  weaken, 
that  goverimient.  Lord  Whitworth 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  thb,  or 
any  odier  parole  security,  would  be 
considered  as  sufficient  in  such  a 
transaction.  Upon  which  M.  Tal- 
leyrand repeated  the  question — 
««  What  then  is  tlic  security  you 
require,  and  w}iicb  the  first  copsul 


can  give?"  His  loraship  answeredp 
«*  This  must  be  the  subject  of  the 
negotiation  on  which  we  are  wii- 
nng  to  enter." 

-  On  another  meeting,  the  French 
minister  wished  to  convince  lord 
Whitworth,  that  the  first  consul, 
far  from  wiping  to  carry  matters 
to  extremity,  was  desnrous  to  dis« 
cnss  fairljf  and  without  passion,  a 
point  which  he  admitted  was  of 
miportance  to  both  countries.  He 
repeatedly  assured  his  lordship^ 
that,nmch  as  the  first  consul  might 
have  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  at 
heart,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own 
feelings  to  the  preservationof  peace  ; 
and  henceforth  seek  to  augment  his 
glory,  by  improving  and  consoli* 
dating  the  internal  situation  of  the 
country,  rather  than  by  adding 
to  its  possessions. 

About  a  week  previous  to  this 
interview,  the  ambassador  of  the 
French  republic  at  London  had  re« 
reived,  fiom  the  first  consul,  ex** 
press  orders  to  require  from  the 
British  government  some  explaaa* 
tions  respecting  the  protracted  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  of  Malta 
by  the  British  troops.  His  note 
stated,  that,  by  the  conditions  of 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  10th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
English  troops  were  to  evacuate 
that  island  and  its  dependencies 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  ;  that  ten  months 
had  elapsed,  and  the  English 
troops  were  still  at  Malta:  that 
the  French  troops,  on  the  contrary, 
who  were  to  evacuate  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  Papal  states,  had  not  waited 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months 
which  were  granted  them  to  with- 
draw, and  had  quitted  Tarentum, 
the  fortifications  of  which  they  had 
re-established,  and  where  they  had 
collected  100   pieces  of  cannon. 

He 
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He  asked)  what  could  be  sdleged 
in  jnstiHcacIon  of  the  delay  in  eva* 
cuating  Malta*  Had  not  tlie  lOth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Amient 
provided  for  every  thing  ?  And  the 
Neapolitan  troops  being  arnved^ 
under  what  pretext  did  those  of  En- 
gland still  remain  there?  Was  it  ^ 
because  all  the  powers  enumerated 
in  the  6th  paragraph  liad  not  ac-* 
cepted  the  guarantee  Avhich  had 
devolved  upon  them  ?  But  this  was 
not  a  condition  that  related  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  island ;  and  be- 
sides, Austria  had  already  sent  its 
act  of  guarantee.  Russia  itself  had 
ynade  only  a  single  difficulty,  which 
jvas  removed  by  the  accedence  of 
the  first  consul  to  the  modiScations 
proposed,  unless,  indeed,  England 
.  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  by  re- 
fusing to  accede  to  the  proposals  of 
Russia  $  which,  after  all,  could  mot 
afiect  the  engagements  of  his  l^tu 
(atinic  majesty.  It  should,  there- 
ibre,  seem  impossible,  and  it  would 
be  without  example  in  the  history 
of  nations,  were  his  Britannic  nw^ 
jesty  to  refuse  to  execute  a  funda- 
mental article  of  pacification— of 
the  very  one,  v4uch,  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  preliminaries,  was 
considered  as  the  first,  and  as  re- 
quiring to  be  settled  previously  to 
every  other  point. 

The  answer  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  these  ^^presentations, 
did  little  more  than  repeat  the  ex- 
planations which  had  already  been 
f;iven  on  more  occasions  than  one. 
t  was  moreover  observed,  that  no 
satisfaction  had^  been  a£Forded,  no 
explanation  .  whatever  had  been 
given,  upon  the  various  points  re- 
specting which  his  majesty  had 
complamed  j  but  on  the  contrary, 
•his  majesty's  suspicions  of  the  views 
a£  the  French  government  with 
fespect  to  the  Turkish  empire,  had 


been  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  subsequent  events :  that,  by  th« 
lOih article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens> 
the  islaid  of  Malta^was  to  b?  r9^ 
stored  by  his  majesty,  to  the  order 
of  St.  Jolm,  upon  certain  conditions  | 
tliat  tile  evacuation  of  the  island^ 
at  a  specified  period,  formed  a  part 
of  those  conditions)  and  if  the 
other  stipulations  had  been  in  a  due 
course  of  execution,  his  majesty 
would  have  been  bound,  by.  the 
terras  of  the  treaty,  to  have  ordered 
his  forces  to  evacuate  the  island* 
But  these  conditions  were  to  be 
considered  as  being  ^ali  of  equal 
effect ;  and  if  any  material  p«uts  of 
tlaem  should  have  been  found  inca- 
pable of  execution,  or  if  the  exectt^ 
tton  of  them  should,  from  any 
circumstances,  have  been  retarded, 
that  his  majesty  would  be  warraat- 
ed  in  dofcrring  die  evacuation  of 
the  island,  mitii  such  time  as  die 
other  coaditio;is  of  the  arucle  could 
be  eEPected,  or  until  some  new  ar- 
rangement could  be  concluded 
which  should  be  judged  satisfactory 
by  all  the  contracting  parties.  -  The 
answer  further  stated,  diat  the  eva- 
cuatioR  of  Tarentum  and  Brua- 
dusium  was  in  no  respect  con^ 
nected  with  that  of  Malta:  for 
that  the  French  government  were 
bound  to  evj^cuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
that  at  which  this  stipulation  was 
carried  into  effect ;  that  the  French 
goveniment  were  bound  likewise, 
by  engagements  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence of. the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  even  admitting  that  die  depar- 
ture of  the  French  troops  from  Ta- 
rentum depended  solely  on  the  ar- 
dcle  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that 
their  departui-c  was,  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  take  place  at  the 
same  period  as  the  other  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  in  Europe ;  namely,  one 
month  after  the  ratification  of  the 
deiinittve  treaty  ;  at  which  penod, 
both  Foito  Ferrajo  and  MiQorca 
were  evacuated  by  his  majesty's 
forces ;  whereas,  the  troops  of  nit' 
majesty  were  in  no  case  bound  to 
evacuate  the  island  of  Malta  ante^ 
cedent  to  the  period  of  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
definitive  treaty  }  and  even  in  that 
event,  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
^s  depending  upon  the  odier  parts 
of  tne  arrangement  being  m  a 
course  of  execution*  With  respect 
to  the  assertion  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, that  the  Heapoliun 
troops  were  to  form  the  garrison  of 
Malta  until  the  period  when  the 
arrangements  relative  to  the  order 
f  ould  be  carried  into  e£fect,  h  was 
phsenred)  it  would  appear  by  ^  re< 
jerence  to  the  artidet  that,  hy  the 
preliminary  paragraph,  the  Island 
was  to  be  restored  to  th<t  order, 
upon  the  conditio^  of  the  succeed- 
ing stipiihtibhs ;  an4  that  it  was 
only  fr6m  the  period  when  the  re- 
stitution to  the  order  had  actually 
taken  place,  that  by  the  ISth  pa- 
ragrapn  the  Neapolitan  troops 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  gar- 
rison* 

The  note  of  the  French  ambas. 
sador  to  which  the  preceding  ob- 
servations form  a  reply,  was  dated 
lOdi  cf  March,  1803.  Two  days 
prior  to  thisi  howe^r,  his  maj'jsty 
iad  sent  the  message  to  both  houses, 
of  parliament  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed armament,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
This  measure  was  stated,  in  die* 
message,  to  be  merely  precatition- 
ary,  as  founded  on  the  armaments 
then  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  and  Holland,  which,  though 
^rprtJfsly  intended  for  colonial  ser- 
vice, might>  in  the  evefttof  a  rup* 


turc,  be  turned  against  some  part 
of  the  British  dominions. 

This  intelligence  being  con^*eyed 
to  the  French  government,  M.  Tal'. 
leyrand  repeatedly  assured  tlie 
English  ambassador,  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  alarm  which  wa^  felt  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  ^  that  the  first 
cons^l  was  pacific ;  that  he  had 
no  thoughts  whatever  of  attacking 
his  majesty's  dominions,  uxdessi 
forced  to  do  so  by  a  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  on  our  part;  that 
he  should  always  consider  the  rtfitsai 
$o  evacuate  Maka  as  suck  a  com^ 
mencement  of  kosiiH^ies ;  and  that  as 
we  had  hitherto  hestuted  to  do  so, 
he  was  justified  in  adopting  die 
measures  whick  might  eventually 
be  necessary.  He  disclaimed  tyerf 
idea  of  the  armaments  fitting  out 
in  the  Dutch  ports  having  any 
other  destination  Uian  to  the  col(v 
nies  \  and  concluded  that,  for  hia 
part,  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
motives  which  had  necessitated  s 
resort  to  such  a  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government* 
After  conferring  wiui  the  first 
consul  upon  the  svbfect,  ke  added^ 
that,  if  England  ^shed  to  discuss 
£iirly,  h^  wished  the  same  ;  that  if 
England  prepared  for  war,  he 
would  do  the  same ;  and  if  En- 

fland  should  finally  determine  on 
ostilities,  he  trusted  to  Ae  support 
of  the  French  nation  -in  the  tause 
of  honour  and  of  justice.  It  was 
in  vain,  says  lord  Whitworth,  Aat 
I  repeated,  that  England  did  not 
wish  for  war ;  that  peace  was  a^ 
necessary  for  us  as  it  could  be  for 
France ;  that  all  we  desired,  and 
all  we  were  contending  for,  was 
security;  that  every  thmg  proved 
to  us  that  security  vras  threatened 
by  the  first  consul's  views  on 
Eyypt  y  and  that  consequently  our 

refusal 
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Yefusal  to  evacuate  Malta^  was  l>e* 
come  as  much  a  necessary  measure 
q£  precaution  as  the  Uefence  of  anj 
part  of  his  majesty's  dommions. 

On  tliis  occasion  M.  Talleyrand 
comi^unicated  to  lord  Whitworth 
ai  paper,  which  he,  that  momtng, 
had  drawn  up  with,  the  first  con* 
sul»  and  which  contained  tlie  fol- 
lowing articles  :  1.  If  liis  Brlumnic 
majesty,  in  his  message,  meant  to 
speak  of  the  expedition  from  Hel- 
Toetsluys,  all  the  world  Iciiew  that 
it  was  destined  for  America,  and 
that  It  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  its  destination;  hut  in  conse* 
qvence  of  his^  ma5esty'*s  message, 
the  embarkation  and  putting  to 
sea  were  about  to  be  countermand- 
ed. 2.  If  the  French  government 
4id  not  receive  satisfactory  expla- 
nation respecting  the  armaments  in 
England,  and  if  they  actually  took 
place^  2/  was  naiurol  that  the  fi^s^jt 
consul  should  march  90fiQ0  men 
into  Holland,  since  Holland  was 
mentioned  in  the  message.  3-  These 
troops  being  once  in  the  country, 
il  u-as  natural  that  an  encampment 
should  be  formed  on  the  frontiers 
of  Hanover  ;  and  moreover^  that 
additional  bodies  should  join  those 
troops  which  were  already  epi- 
barked  for  America,  in  order  to 
form  new.  embarkations,  and  to 
maintain  an  offensive  and  defensive 
posi^on,  4.  //  v:a9  natural  that 
the  first  consul  should  order  seve- 
ral camps  to  be  tbrmed  at  Calais, 
and  on  difPercnt  points  of  the  coast. 
5.  It  was  likewise  in  the  nature  of 
thingtf  that  the  first  consul,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  evacuating 
Switzerland,  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  contiauing  a  French 
army  in  that  country.  6.  It  was 
aI$Q  the  natural  consequence  of  all  thiSf 
ihtii  the  first  consul  should  send  a 
fresh  force  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
occupy,  ip  case  of  necessity,  the 


position  of  Tarentoni.  7»  England 
arming,  and  arming  with  «o  much 
publiQU:y>  would  compel  Fran^re  t^ 
put  her  armies  on  the  war  esta« 
blishment,*a  step  so  important  as 
could  not  fail  to  agitate  all  Europe. 
On  the  Sunday  following  this 
transaction,  at  the  court  which  was 
held  at  the  Tuilleries,  the  first 
consul  accosted  lord  Whitworth 
evidently  under  considerable  agita- 
tion. **  And  so,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  determined  to  go  to  vrnxV 
*•  No, "  his  lordship  replied :  <*  we 
are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  peace."  "  Nous  avons,"  said  he, 
'*  dcja  fait  la  guerre  pendant  qutnze 
ans,"  Lord  Whitworth  answered, 
**  e'en  est  deja  trop."  **  Mais»" 
rejoined  the  first  consul,  "  vous 
voulez  lafaire  encore  quinze  ann^es, 
ct  vous  m'y  forcez."  His  lordship 
said,  tliat  was  very  far  from  his 
majesty's  jntenlious.  yhe  first 
consul  then  proceeded  to  count 
Markoff  and  the  chevalier  Asiira, 
who  were  standing  together  at  a 
little  distance,  and  said .  %q  tliem — 
"  les  Anglois  veulent.,  la  guone, 
mais  s'ils.  sont  le$  premiers  ^  tirer 
Pcp6e,  je  serai  le  dernier  a  la  remet- 
tre.  lis  ne  respectent  pas  les  traites. 
II  faut  dorenavant  les  couvrir  de 
cr^pe  noir."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
resumed  the  conversation  with  lord 
Whitworth.  He  began — "  Pour- 
quoi  des  armemensr  Contre«qui 
des  niesures  de  precaution  ?  Je 
n'ai  pas  un'seul  vaisseau  de  ligne 
dans  le$  ports  de  France.  Mais  si 
Tous  voulcz  armer,j'armerai  aussi ; 
si  vous  voulez  vous  battre,  je  me 
battrai  aussi.  Vous  pourrez  pent- 
etre*  tuer  la  France,  mais  jamais 
Pintimider.*' — ".  On  ne  voudroit,'* 
said  lotd  Whitworth,  "  ni  run  ni 
Tautre.  On  voudroit  vivre  en 
bonne  intelligence  avec  elle." — "  1\ 
faut  done  respecter  les  traitcs,'*-  'r«- 
plied  he :  <<  malheur  ii  ceux  qui  ne  re* 
spectcnt 
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^ectent  puts  les  traites !  Us  en  seront 
Tcponsable  k  toute  I'Europe."  'fhe 
British  ambassador,  in  his  report 
of  this  singular  conversation  to  his 
government,  observes,  that  the  first 
cQnsul  \vas  too  much  agitated  to 
make  it  advisable  for  him  to  pro- 
long  it ;  he  therefore  made  no  an- 
swer ;  and  the  first  consul  retired 
to  his  apartment,  repeating  the  last 
phrase.  All  this,  added  lord  Whit- 
worth,  passed  lOud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  two  hundred  people ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
was  not  a  single  person  who  did 
not  feel  the  extren-ie  impropriety  of 
the  consul's  conduct,"  and  the  total 
want  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  de- 
cency  on  the  occasion. 

The  French  government,  how- 
ever, tvere  not  yet  fully  prepared 
for  war,  and  were  therefore  not  de- 
sirous of  imtnediately  proceeding  to 
extremities.  Accordinjfly,  in  an 
official  note  to  the  British  govern-' 
'  ment,  they  denied,  in  the  most  po- 
sitive manner,  the  hostile  intentions 
of  France ;  and  affirmed  that,  at 
^he  time  of  his  majesty's  message, 
there  were  but  two  frigates  in  tlie 
roads  of  Holland,  and  but  three 
corvettes  in  the  roads  at  Dunkirk. 
They  complained  of  the  violation 
of  a  usage  practised  among  nations, 
which  is,  to  demand  explanations 
previous  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 
As  to  the  discussions  mentioned  in 
his  majesty *s  message,  and  the 
success  of  which  wer6  stated  to  be 
doubtful,  they  asked,  with  an  air 
of  astonishment,  what  were  these 
discussions  ?  what  official  notes, 
what  protocol  proved  the  openjng, 
the  progress,  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
debate  ?  Could  a  state  of  difficul- 
ties, which  led  to  an  alternative  of 
peace  or  war,  spring  up  unawares 
without  commencement,    witliout 


progression,  and  lead  without  di- 
stinction to  an  appeal  to  arms  before 
all  the  means  of  conciliation  had 
been  exhausted  ?  They  denied  also 
that  the  power  of  France  had  in- 
creased since  the  peace ;  and  added 
that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  were 
determined  to  make  war,  he  might 
allege  all  the  pretexts  he  pleased. 
Whatever  had  been  the  clamour, 
the  activitv,  the  provocations  of 
war,  whicn  had  taken  place  in 
England,  since  the  message,  the 
first  consul  had  given  no  orders, 
he  had  made  no  dispositions,  no 
preparations.  He  placed  his  glory 
m  an  affair  of  this  nature,  wholly 
in  being  tajcen  tn  an  unprovided 
state*!  He  would  continue  in  this 
system  of  honest  frankness,  until 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  reflected 
fully  on  the  part  he  proposed  to 
take. 

In  regard  to  the  Y-eport  of  coll>- 
nel  Sebastiani,  an  explanation  was 
neither  a  long  nor  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. A  colonel  in  the  English  army- 
had  published  a  work  in  England> 
filled  with  the  most  atrocious  and 
disgusting  calumnies  against  the 
French  army  and  its  general.  The 
lies  it  contained  had  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  reception  which 
colonel  Sebastiani  experienced. 
Tlie  publicity  of  its  report  was  at 
once  a  regulation  and  a  reparation 
which  tJie  French  army  had  a  right 
to  expect.  On  hia  arrirjd  in  Egypt, 
thii  officer,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, found  the  English  army 
there,  although  they  should  have 
evacuated  it,  and  the  Turks  pro- 
digiously alarmed  at  the  contmu- 
ance  of  the  English  army,  and  at 
its  relations  with  the  natives  in 
rebellion  and  open  revolt  against 
the  Sublime  Porte.  I^e  must  have 
conceived  tliat  the  treaties  which 
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Collected  the  French  government' 
with  the  Porte,  and  bywhich  the  for- 
mer had  guaranteed  to  it  the  inte- 
gricy  of  its  possessions,  compelled 
them  to  unite  themselves  with  that 
power.'  It  was  natural  to  think 
that  England  meant  to  declare  war 
from  tlie  instant  she  refused  to 
execute  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
For,  after  all,  France  was  nor  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  debase- 
ment as  to  suffer  treaties  made 
with  her  to  be  executed,  or  not,  at 
pleasure.  Hence  the  researches 
made  by  that  officer  as  to  the 
forces  which  were,  in  Egypt,  and 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
English  army.  But  Egypt  had 
since  been  restored  to  the  dominion 
of  its  lawful  sovereign;  arid  the 
idea  of  a  rupture  between  the  two 
nations,  on  account  of  the  engage- 
ment contracted,  with  the  Porte,  no 
longer  existed.  There  remained, 
therefore,  but  one  object  worthy 
of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  two 
nations  —  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  as  far  as  concern- 
ed Malta*  As  to  this  point,  the 
first  consul  saw  no  subject  for-  dis- 
cussion, the  treaty  having  provided 
for  every  thing,  and  settled  every 
thing ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  take  up  the  defiance  of  war 
given  by  England  to  France. 
*  To  this  declamatory  and  hypo- 
critical note,  the  answer  of  the  En- 
glish government  was  in  the  most 
dignified  terms ;  and  was  simply, 
that  his  majesty  had  perceived, 
with  great  regret,  that  the  French 

fovemment  continued  to  with- 
old  all  satisfaction  and  expla- 
nation on  the  points  on  which 
he  had  complained;  and,  that 
at  the  time  when  they  evaded 
all  discussion  6n  the  subject  of  his 
representations,  they  persisted  m 
Acir  requisition,  that  the  island  of 
Malta  should  be  fortlxwith  evacu* 


ated  by  his  forces.  That  hts  ma^ 
jesty  could  never  so  far  forget 
what  was  due  to  himself  and  to 
his  people,  as  to  acquiesce  in  such 
a  course  of  proceeding;  tfcat'  he 
had  therefore  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  instructions  to  his  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  to  ascertain  distinctly 
from  the  Frencli  government,  whe- 
ther they  were  determined  to  per- 
severe in  witliholding  all  satisfac- 
tion and  explanation  on  the  points 
on  which  his  majesty  had  com- 
plained; or,  whether  they  w*e 
disposed,  without  delay,  to  give 
such  satisfaction  and  explanatioiis 
upon  the  present  state  of  ai&irs,  as 
should  lead  to  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  calculated  to  adjust 
the  differences  at  present  subsisting' 
between  the  two  govemxpents. 

In  the  instructions,  to  the  above 
effect,  transmitted  to  the  British 
ambassador  as  Paris,  was  inclosed 
the  project  of  an  arrangement,  to 
be  concluded  by  treaty  or  conven- 
tion, between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  the  French  government. 
This  project  proposed,  "that  Mal- 
ta should  remain  in  perpetuity  in. 
the  possession  of  his  majesty ;  the 
knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
to  be  indemnified  by  his  majesty 
for  any  losses  of  property  which 
they  might  sustain  in  consequence 
of  such  an  arrangement ;  that  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops; 
that  the  island  of  Elba  should 
be  confirmed  by  his  majesty  to 
France;  and  the  king  of  Etniria 
acknowledged;  that  the  Italian 
and  Ligurian  republics  should 
be  acknowledged  by  his  majes- 
ty, provided  an  arrangement  were ' 
made  in  Italy  for  the  king  of 
t;ardinia,  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him. 

Tlie  Frencn    minister,  Talley* 
rand,  after  an  interview  with  tW 
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first  anAvlf  tras  more  disposed  to 
contest  the  substance  of  the  last 
txite  of  the  Bridah  goyeniineiit» 
than  to  afford  anj  further  expla- 
'  nation.  He  said,  that  in  ordo-  to 
proceed  regularlyi  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  French  govern'* 
nent  should  be  informed  |>recisely 
vhat  were  the  objects  which  had 
created  such  uneasiness,  and  on 
which  ft  had  been  alleged  that 
aH  explanation  had  been  refused. 
Tliat  althouefa  this  had,  perhaps, 
been  touched  upon  in  general  con- 
versation, yet  no  specific  charge 
had  been  adduced  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  demand  a  formal  expla- 
tt^^ioii*  Lord  Whitworth  told  lum, 
that  if  the  ot:ject  of  the  French  go- 
vernment was  to  protract  the  pre- 
sent state  of  suspense  and  uncer- 
tamty*  that  object  mi^ht  be  an- 
swered to  the  extent  indeed  of  a 
very  few  days»  by  forcing  him  to . 
sucn  a  reference ;  but  he  must,  at 
the  same  time,  declare  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, that  it  could  be  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage,  and  would 
serve  only  to  provoke  such  a  recar 
pitulation  of  the  system  and  con- 
duct which  France  had  pursued 
since  the  treaty  of  Amiens*  as 
would  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
manifesto,  every  item  of  which 
would  carry,  conviction  to  every 
individuKtl  in.  Europe.  Tliat  it  ap- 
peared, thereforej  more  likely  to 
answer  the  end  which  both  parties 
proposed — tliat  of  hastening  the 
conclusion  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment— to  take  up  the  businc^ss  on 
the  basis  which  he  should  propose, 
and  by  which  they  would  admit 
no  more  than  was  incontroverti- 
ble;-namely,  that  if  the  French 
government  exercised  a  right  of 
extending  its  influence  ana  terri- 
tory, in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  Great  Britain 
had,  if  ^e.  chose  to  avail  herself 


of  it  (which  be  was  cot£dent  A# 
would  not  do  fuxther  dum  was 
necessary  as  a  measure  of  seco* 
rity),  an  nndoubted  right  to  seek  a. 
counterpoise.  M.  TaBeyiand  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  dimute  tlii» 
poation;  but  rather  to  adoMt,  that 
such  a  right  did  exist,  and  mi^it 
be  claimed  in  consequence  of  the 
acquisitions  which  haul  been  made 
by  France* 

On  the  point  of  satis&ctioiw 
however,  he  was  much  niore  obsti- 
nate. He  said,  that  die  first  con- 
sul was  hurt  at  the  expression  . 
CsaU'rfacUonJf  to  which  he  i^o- 
rantlv  gave  an  interpretaDon» 
which  the^word  certainly  does  not 
admit — sts  implying  superiority;. 
so  that,  if  the  Briush  government 
required  satisfiurdon  of  the  Frenc}i| 
it  arrogated  to  itself  a  superiority. 
Lord  Whicworth  jusdy  replied, 
that  the  demand  of  satisfacdon 
implied,  that  one  party  had  been 
ofietided  by  another,  and  of  course 
had  a  right  to  demand  sudi  satis- 
faction ;  that  an  inferior  had  an 
equal  right  with  his  superior  to  de- 
mand it;  but  in  the  case  in  que- 
sd(ni,  there  was  perfect  equafity, 
and  consequendy  there  was  no  cl^ 
fence  to  be  found  but  in  the  con- 
duct which  rendered  siich  an  ap- 
peal necessary.  The  discussion  of 
this  point  took  up  considerable 
time  without  producing  any  thing 
decisive. 

.  We,  at  last,  says  lord  Whit-* 
worth,  came  to  the  main  point  of 
the  business; — though  on  this  he 
could  not  say  tiiat  any  real  pro« 
gress  had  been  made.  M.  de  Tal- 
leymnd  asked,  if  there  were  no 
means  of  sati^ying  both  parties  i 
for,  at  the  same  dme  that  the  first 
consid  insisted,  and  would  always 
insist,  on  the  full  execution  of  the 
treiity,  he  would  not  object  to  znf 
mode  byV'liich  the  Stiush  govern- 
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ifient  might  acquire  the  secmity 
they  thought  so  necessary.  You 
are  not  satisfied^  said  he,  with 
the  independence  of  Neapolitan 
troops.  What  others  i^l  answer 
the  purpose?  He  then  started 
the  idea  of  a  mixed  garrison,  com- 
posed of  English,  French,  Italians, 
Germ^tns,  &c.  He  begged  that 
lord  Whitworth  would  refer  once 
more  to  his  government,  and  sub- 
mit a  paper  he  drew  up  in  his 
lordship's  presence.  Lord  Whit- 
worth answered,  that  they  were 
only,  losing  time  by  such  a  refe- 
rence; that  his  instructions  were 
positire,  and  certainly  had  not 
been  sent  him  without  the  fullest 
consideration  i  but  he  could 
^5ot  refuse  what  was  so  earnestly 
required.  The  paper  of  M.  TaU 
kyrand,  just  mentioned^  stated 
merely,  that  every  thing  which 
might  tend  to  violate  the  inde*- 
pendence  of  the  order  of  Malta 
would  never  be  consented  to  by 
the  French  government;  that  re- 
electing every  thing  which  mi^ht 
tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  ezistmg 
difficulties,  or  be  agreeable  to  the 
English  govenunent,  and  which 
should  not  be  contrary  to  tlie 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  no  objection  to  make 
a  particular  convention :  thnt  the 
motives  of  this  convention  should 
be  insertied  in  the  preamble,  and 
8houl4  relate  to  the  respective 
grievances  concerning  which  the 
two  govefttnents  should  think  It 
adviseable  to  colne.  to  an-  under- 
standing with  each  other. 

The  negotiation  was  now  at  a 
stand  till  the  arrival  of  an  anstrer 
from  £t)gland.  When  it  arrived, 
it  stated  that  the  execution  of  the 
article  of  the  treaty  relative  to 
Malta  had  become  impracticable 
from  causes  which  it  had  not  been 
-in  the  power  of  his  majesty  to  ccn^ 
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tronl ;  that  the  greatest  part  of  thtf 
funds  assigned  to  the  support  of  the 
order,  and  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  independence  of  the  order 
and  defence  of  the  island,  had  been 
sequestrated  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  in  direct  re- 
pugnance to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
that  treaty ;  and  diat  two  of  the 
principal  powers  who  were  invited 
to  accede  as  guarantees  to  the  ar- 
rangement hud  refused  their  acces- 
sion, except  oh  the  cohdittons  diat 
the  part  of  the  arrangement  whidi. 
was  deemed  so  material  relative  ta 
the  Maltese  inhabitants  should  be 
entirely  cancelled.  Moreover,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  iFreneh  govern- 
ment, since  the  conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  gave  his  majestr 
a  ri^ht,  which  was  now  at  length 
admitted  by  themselves,  to  demand 
some  compensation  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future }  and 
that  such  compensation  could  never 
be  considered  as  oEtained  by  the 
possession  of  an  ishmd,  which 
would  only  entail  .a  irery  heavy 
expense  on  this  country ;  and  the 
degree  of  security  which  would  be 
provided  by  these  means  would  • 
only  be  such  as  his  majesty,  under 
the  existing  circumstances^  was  en- 
titled to  demand. 

As  to  th£  independejKt  qf  the 
order  of  Malta*— if  this  were  meant 
to  apply  to  the  order  exclusively^- 
his  majesty  would  be  willing,  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  that  the 
civil  -government  of  the  island 
should  be  given  to  the  order  of  St; 
John  J  the  Maltese  enjoying  the 
privileges  U-hich  were  sdpulated 
in  their  favour  in  llie  treaty  cf 
Amiens ;  and  that,  ccnfcrmaWy  to 
principles  which  had  be^n  adopted 
on  other  occasions,  the  fortifica- 
tiQnsof 'the  island  should  te  garri- 
soned for  ever  by  the  troops  of  his 
majesty.  That  in  the  event  of 
S  either 
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cither  of  these  propositions  being 
found  unattainable,  his  majesty 
might  be  disposcrd  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  is\aM 
of  Malta  would  remain  in  hi»  pos- 
session for  a  limited  number  of 
yearsi  and  to  wave  in  consequence 
his  demand  for  a  perpetual  occupa- 
tion,  provided  that  the  number  of 
y^'jixs  were  not  less  than  ten*  and 
that  his  Sicilian  majesty  could  be 
induced  to  cede  the  sovereignty  of 
die  island  of  Lampedosa  for  a  va- 
luable consideration.  That  if  the 
propositions  were  admitted,  the 
island  of  Malta  should  be  given  up 
to  the  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  >and  it  should  be  acknow- 
led^ed  as  an  independent  state ;  in 
which  case,  that  his  majesty  would 
be  ready  to  concur  in  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  in  some  other 
part  of  Europe. 

To  establish  the  prmciple  with 
the  French  government,  of  our 
keeping  possession  of  Malta  in  per- 
petuity, .  the  British  ambassador 
found  utterly  impi;acticable ;  nor 
was  the  diiHculty,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  insurmountable,  conceived 
to  be  renioved  by  these  last  propo- 
sitions of  the  British  cabinet.  It 
v.'as  objected,  that  although  the 
order  was  restored,  it  could  not  be 
considered  as  independent ;  and,  in 
fact,  Malta  %v(mld  belong  to  that 
power  which  had  possession  of  the 
forts.  This  conversation  took 
place  with  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  promised  to  take  this  last  pro- 
ject of  the  English  government  to 
tlie  first  consul  at  St.  Cloud.  He 
added,  that  he  was  not  without 
hope  that  he  might  be  authorised 
to  propose  to  the  ambassador  the 
occupation  of  the  fortresses  for  a 
term  of  years.  Not  long  after, 
lord  Whitworth  saw  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte again,  when  he  positively 


assured  his  lorddiip  that  he  AouIJ 
hear  froni  M.  dc  Talleyrand  in  the 
course  of  the  next  morning,  and 
that  a  meeting  would  be  appointed 
in  order  to  settle  the  term  of  years 
for  which  the  first  consul  might  be 
induced  to  consent  to  the  cession 
of  Malu.  He  however  declared, 
that,  in  order  to  gain  the  first  con- 
sul's consent,  it  would  be  necessary 
^to  hold  out  the  advantages  which 
the  British  government  was  vnXiing 
to  offer  in  return — ^meaning  the  ac- 
knowledgements of  the  new  go- 
vernments in  Italy.  His  lordsnip 
told  htm  that  this  offer  was  made 
only  with  a  view  to  the  possession 
of  Malta  in  perpetuity ;  but,  after 
some  conversation,  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  not  refuse 
to  admit  the  demand,  sub  spcrati^ 
on  the  condition  that  the  cession 
should  be  made  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years ;  that  Holland  and 
Switzerland  should  be  evacuated ; 
and  that  a  suitable  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
•Joseph  Bonaparte  seemed  to  think 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
tliis  arrangement. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  the 
British  ambassador  sent  off* his  di- 
spatches, and  no  summons  had  been 
received  by  him  from  M.  Talleyi- 
rand,  as  he  had  been  given  to. ex- 
pect; nor  was  any  further  notice 
taken  of  the  business. ,  Lord  Whit- 
worth, therefore,  requested  of  his 
government  to  be  famished  with 
the  terms  on  which  his  ma)esty*s 
ministers  would  be  willing  to  con- 
clude^ that  he  might  propose  them 
in  tlie  form  of  an  tdtimatvm;  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe» 
riod  allowed  for  deliberation,  he 
might  be  authori.sed  not  only  to 
declare  that  he  was  to  leave  Paris> 
but  actually  so  to  do,  unless  in  the 
intermediate  time  the  French  go^ 
vemment  should  accede  to  his  de- 
mands* 
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mands^     The  answer  ta  this  re» 

*  quest  of  the  British  ambassador 
stated^  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  he  (the  ambassador) 
should  commimicate  officially  to 
the  French  government  that  ^e 
had  eone>  in  point  of  concession,  to 
^  £11  extent  of  his  instructions ; 
and  that  if  an  arrangement  founded 
upon  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
propositions  could  not  be  con- 
cluded without  further  delay*  be 
had  received  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  return  to  England. 

On  the  pext  interview  between 

•  the    ministers    of    the    respective 

#  countries,  M.  Talleyrand  told  lord 
Whitworth  that  the'  first  consul 
wouldj  on  no  terms,  hear  either  of 
SL  perpetual  or  of  a  temporary  pos- 
session of  Malta ;  that  'his  object 
-was  the  execution  of  the  treatv  of 
Amifltf ;  asul  that  rather  tnan 
submit  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  ladt  proposed,  he  would  even 
consent  to  our  keeping  the  object 
in  dispute  for  ever,  on  the  ground 
that*  m  the  one,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance <^  generosity  and  maenar 
nimity  $  but  in  the  other,  nothing 
bat  weakness  and  the  effect  of 
coercion :  that  therefore  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken ;  and  what  be  had 
to  propose  was,  the  possession  we 
required  of  the  island  of  Lampe- 
dosd)  or  .of  any  other  of  the  small 
ides,  of  which  there  were  three  or 
four  between  Malta  and  the  coast 
oF  Africa;  that  siKh  a  possession 
was  sufficient  for .  the  object  we 
had  in  view,  which  was  a  station  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  and  security  for  any  squa- 
dron we  might  find  it  convenient 
to  keep  in  that  sea. 

..  To  this  proposition  lord  Whit^ 
worth  replied,  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly sorry  te  find  they  had  made 
such  little  progress  in  the  negotia- 


sion ;  that  his  orders  infeie  positiv^ 
that  he  could  hear  no  h'ng  short  of 
what  he  had  proposed;  neither 
could  he  possibly  undertake  to 
make  such  a  proposal  to  his  aur- 
jesty,  since  every  wcwd  of  his  in- 
structions applied  positiWy  to 
Malta,  unless  an  equivalent  secu- 
rity could  be  offered;  and  surely 
he  could  not  pretend*  to  «ay  that 
Lampedosa  could  be  considered  as 
such ;  that  the  possession  of  Maltn 
was  necessary  for  our  security,  and 
was  rendered  so  not  from  any  de- 
sire of  aggrandisement  on  the  part  ' 
of  his  majesty,  but  by  the  conduct 
of  the  French  government;  and 
that  so  stroi\gly  were  we  impressed 
with  the  necessity,  that,  rather 
than  abandcMDi  it,  we  were  prepared 
togo  to  war. 

To  all  I  cqvdd  say,  adds  lord 
Whitworih,  Ajt-  Talleyrand  objec- 
ted the  dignicv  and  honour  of  the 
first  consm,  wMch  .could  not  admit 
of  his  consesiting.  to  any  thing 
which  might  carty  with  it  die  ap- 
pearance, of  yielding  to  a  threat. 
His  lordship  rejoined — It  never 
could  be  admitted  that  the  first 
consul  had  a  right  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  jealousy  and 
create  alarm  in  every  state  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  when  asked  for  expla- 
nation or  security,  say  that  it  was 
contrary  to  his  honour  or»  his  dig- 
nity to  afibrd  either.  Such  argu- 
ments niight  perhaps  do  wlien  ap- 
plied to  some  of  those  govern- 
ments with  which  France  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat,  or  more 
properly  to  dictate  to ;  but  never 
could  be  used  to  Great  Britain: 
that  his  majesty  had  a  right  to 
speak  freely  his  opinion,  and  pos- 
sessed also  the  means,  whenever  he 
chose  to  employ  them,  of  opposing 
a  barrier  to  the  ambirion  of  any 
individual,  or  of  any  state  which 
S  2  should 
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.^uU  be  disposed  to  threaten  the 
secnritjr  of  his  dominions  or  the 
ttanquilUty  of  Europe. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  April 
before  the  discussion  had  been 
^yroaght  to  a  close  |  and  the  cotW 
duct  of  the  French  government  in 
the  latter  convers^ions  which  have 
been  noticed^  evinced  only  a  sy- 
stem of  ^procrastinativm,  without 
any  sincere  &tme  of  terminating 
the  dt8erence>  or  giving  to  En- 
gland that'tec^rhy  aiid  satis&ction 
which  even  the  declarations  of  the 
first  consul  himself  had  rendered 
necessary.  -In  a  subse^ent  con- 
versation with  Talleyraiid  on  the 
2*th  Of  April,  lord  Whitworth 
learned  that  the  first  consul  neither 
cottld  nor  would  ivKnquish  his 
claim  to  the  full  executhm  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  but  was  dis- 
posed to^accede  to  the  demand  of 
Lampedosa,  or  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islan<^  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  Talleyrand  inti- 
mated that  Holland  and  Naples, 
antd  other  covntnes  connected  with 
Great  Britain,  would  be  the  first 
victims  of  the  war ;  on  which 
lord  Whitwofth  asked  whether  he 
thought  that  such  a  conduct  would 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  first  con- 
sul ;  observing,  that  it  would  not 
only  unite  against  him  the  honest 
•men  in  his.  own  country,  but  in  all 
Europe  5  -  and  that  it  ^certainly 
would  excHe  more  detestation  than 
terror  m  England. 

In  the  mean  thne  fresh  instruc- 
tions had  been  forwarded  to  lord 
Whitworth>  and  on  the  26th  he 
communicated  them  to  Talley- 
rand. The  uhimate  demand  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  in  sub- 
stance to  the  absolute  possession  of 
Malta  for  10  years,  after  which,  it 
Vas  to  be  given  up  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  net  to -the  order;    the 


cession  to  Great  Britain  of  Lam* 
pedosa  ;  that  Holland  should  be 
evacuated  by  the  French  within  a 
month  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  then  acknowledge  the  new 
Italian  states,  provided  stipula- 
tions were  made  inr  favour  of  his 
Sardinian  majesty  and  of  Switzer- 
landk 

On  the  28th  a  person  called  up- 
on lord  Whitworth,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  by  the  fint 
consul,  and  who  told  him  he  wouM 
receive  in  the  course  of  diat  day  a 
letter  from  Talleyrand,  drawn  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  first 
consul,  which  was  so  me^rate  as 
to  afibrd  a  well-grOandfed  hope 
that  it  would  induce  his  lordship 
to  defer  his  departure.  The  let- 
ter, however,  did  not  arrive,  and 
at  four  oMock  lord  Whttwoith 
waked  on  M.  TaUeyrand,  and  de-. 
manded  his  passpoxts.  He  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  and  observed 
that  be  could  not  suppose  that  his 
mtentkm  was  really  to  go  away  ^ 
but  at  alt  events  the  first  conm 
would  SMTVer  recal  hf  s  ambassador. 

Oft  the  2d  of  Ma  v  lord  Whiy 
wotlh  again  pressed  toe  same  si^ 
ject,  tn  an  offictul  letter;  and  on 
the  following  dav  he  received  an 
answer  to  the  ultimatum  of  the 
British  cabmet  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :-— That  as  the  island  of  Lam* 
pedosa  did  not  belong  to  France^ 
it  was  not  for  the  first  consul  either 
to  accede  to  or  refiise  thedesirW 
testified  by  his  Britamifc  majesty» 
of  having  it  in  his  possession. 
That  with  respect  to  Malta,  as  the 
demand  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
would  change  a  formal  disposition 
m  die  treaty  of  Amiens,  tne  first 
consul  could  not  but  previously 
communicate  it  to  the  king  of 
^pain  and  the  BatavisuirepubSc,  as 
contracting 
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contracting  parties  to  the  treaty ; 
as  well  as  to  the  emperor  of  Grerr 
many,  the  emperor  of  Russbiy 
and  the  king  of  Prussiay.  as  gua* 
tanteeing  powers.  With  r^ard 
to  the  evacuation  of  HoUand,  he 
repeated  that  the  French  troops 
should  evacuate  it  at  the  instant 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  should  be  executed.    - 

This  answer  being  deemed 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  lord  Whit- 
worth  renewed  his  demand  of 
psusports;  but  in  the  interim  «e* 
ceived  a  note,  intimating  that  the 
French  minister  demanded  a  con- 
ference on  the  ^thy  in  order  to  ena- 
ble htm  to  communicate  some- 
thing •pf  (he*  greatest  importance. 
The  object  of  thk-  communicati<m 
'was  to  {>rop06e  that  Malta  should 
l>ej>laced  in 'the  hands  of  one  of 
the  guaranteeing  powers,  Austria, 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  ttU  France  and 
England  should  come;  to  .an ^a- 
greementi^^sp^ting  it* 

This  proportion  was  deemed  al- 
to2;ether  ina4missible  by  the  ILa- 
^  ghsh  governaaent^  which  again  i»* 
sisted'  on  the  possession  of  Maltii 
icv.lO, y^arsy'.but  admitting,  to 
save  the  honour  oi  the  French 
govemmenty  that  this  «stipulatio|i 
should  be  included  in  asecset  ar- 
tide.' 

-  This  proposal  was  reduced  tjo 
the  form  of  a  proiect,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  French  government  by 
Aord  Whitworth  on  the    9th    of 
p4^Y,  .jArdsrloHowing  terms.: — 

r  PaOjECT. 

1st.  The  French  govenmieESt 
^all  engage  to  make  no  opposttioQ 
to  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
X^mpedosa  to  his  majesty  by  the 
kitkg  o£  the  Two  Sicilies. 

2d.  In  4X>nsequen^e  of  the  pre» 
fiOA  state  fif  the;i$tand  of  Lam- 


pedosa,  his  maiestr:  shsdl  remain 
in  possession  of  Malta  until/Sttch. 
arrangements  shall  be  made  by  him 
as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  oc- 
cupy Lampedosa  as  a  naval. staV 
tion;  after  which  period,. .die 
island  of  Ma}ta  i^all  4>t  given  up 
to  the  inhabitants^  and  acknov^- 
ledged  as  an. independent  state. 

Sd.  The  territories  of:  die  Hafm* 
vian  republic  shall  be  evacuated 
bjr  the  French  fer-ces  within*  one 
month  after  the  «o|u:lttsion  of  a 
convention  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  project. 

4t]u  The  lung  of  Etruria,  and 
the  lulian  and  Ligartan  republics 
shall  be  acknowledged  by  ais  ] 
jesty. 

5th.  Switzerland   shall  be 
coated  by  the  French  forces* 

6th.  A  suitable  territorial  pro- 
vision shall  be  assigned  to  the  kiiig 
of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 

SECRET  -ARViCLE. 

His  majesty  shall  not  be  re- 
quired by  the  French  government 
to  e>cacuate  the  island  of  Malta 
until  after  the  expiration  of  10 
years. 

Ariicles  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  may 
be  cntisely  omitted,  or  mast  all 
be  insertetL 

To  this  project  lovd  Whitworth 
received  no  answer  during  the  time 
limited  fur  his  sLiy  at  ^ris.  He 
left  it  therefore  inx:harge  witli  Mr. 
Talbot,  sGcxetary  of  legation,  but 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  acted 
^pon* 

Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris  on  1 
the  10th  of  May ;  and  on  the  18th    I 
the  British  government  published  a    : 
declaration  of  the  causes  of  £om« 
plaint  which  they  had  to  allege  ; 
against  France,  and  this  was  soon 
aner  followed  by  the   issuing  of 
fetters  of  marque  and  jreprisals. 
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Reflexions  on  the  Spirit  of  the  NegotioHon  between  GreiU  BriuUn  and 
FrajKC, — Heroism  of  the  British  Nation  on  the  Threat  of  Invasion.-^ 
Proceedings  qf  the  Government, — Immense  Exertions  in  amemhling  a 
Nkval  and  Military  Force, — Perfidious  Conduct  of  the  French  Gof^m^ 
mem  in  arresting  English  Travellers, ^--^ViolaHon  cfthe  Rights  (fftheGer^ 
moMic  Body  hy  the  March  of  a  French  Am^  into  Hanover.^^^ndnct  qf 
the  Hanoverians, — Convention. — Fresh  Violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
in  disanning  the  Hanorerian  Soldiers — Their  spirited  ' Conduct, -^New 
ConventioKr-Blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  afidofthe  French  Poris,*^ 
Ingolent  Demand  rf  tfie  French  Government, — Sintfular  Negotiation  of 
Bonaparte  with  the  French  Princes, — The  War, — Foreign  Transactions. 
«— St.  Liicin  taken  by  Storm. — Tobago  taken.'-^Demarara  and  Eseequibo 
surrendered  to  the  English.^^Reduction  of  Berbice — Qf  St,  Pierre  and 
Miquelon. — Horrible  State  qf  the  French  iH  St,  Bomingo — Blockaded 
by  an  English  Squadron. — Surrender  of  several  Ports^^Final  Si4rren- 
der  qf  General  Rochambeau  and  his  Army  to  the  English. — Attempt  of 
the  French  on  Antigua  defeated, — Bombardment  of  the  French  Porti^Of 
the  Dutch  Coast. — Concluding  Reflexions, 


THE  transactions  which  have 
just  been  narrated  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
message  to  his  parliament  on  the 
8th  ot  March.  It  is  evident  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  English  go. 
vemmcnt  had  been  excited  by 
many  little  concurring  causes,  ra- 
ther Aan  roused  by  any  great  act 
of  aggression.  The  mysterious 
conduct  of  France  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  remove  tliese  suspicions : 
the  eagerness  of  the  first  consul,  en 
the  contrary,  to  ^Test  Malta,  which 
could  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
France,  nor  of  any  annoyance  to 
her  possessions,  from  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  was  certainly  a  fiir- 
ther  cause  of  jealousy  and  uneasi- 
ness. The  unguarded  conversa- 
tion of  Bonaparte  with  lord  Whit- 
worth,  on  the  90th  of  February, 
contributed  greatly  to  unfold  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  usurper ; 
but  we  have  been  assured,  on  most 
respectable    guthority,    that,    to 


others  more  in  his  confidence,  he 
had  expressed  hinaself  in  still  more 
unequivocal  terms  of  hostility  to- 
wards Great  Britam,  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  his  vast  schemes  of  na- 
tional aggrandisement,  and  of  esta* 
blishing  a  paramoont  authority  in 
Europe.  Under  these  circum. 
stances,  a  state  of  active  warfWi* 
was  thought  preferable  to  a  hdlQW 
and  insidious  truce,  '^R^Mch  was 
liable  to  be  interrupted,  at  any 
time,  at  the  caprice  of  a  man  on 
whose  faith  no  dependance  was  to 
be  placed. 

It  IS  probable  then,  that  when 
the  negotiation  was  entered  ijft<H 
neither  party  expected  it  to  termi- 
nate in  a  permanei^  peace.  The 
British  ministry  insisted  on  the  pos* 
session  of  Malta,  as  a  pledge,  or 
perhaps  as  a  "means  of  temporary 
security^  Bonaparte,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  even  condescend  to 
give  an  assurance  of  sincere  or 
lasting  amity,  unless  ati  intimation 
wluch  he  dropped  to  lord  Whit^ 

worthy 
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■wbrtiiy  on  die  SOdi  of  Febzvary,  is 
Co  be  regarded  as  such».  where, 
speaking  of  the  naval  power  of 
England^  and  the  militaxy  force  of 
France»  he  says,  that  <*  two  such 
countries,  by  a  proper  understand- 
iiiffp  might  govern  the  world ;" — in 
plain  lenos,  if  England  would  sid)- 
init  to  be  the  instrument  of  bis  am- 
bitious views,  she  should,  for  at 
least  a  time,  be  a  sharex  in  the 
spoils:— a  most  alarming  senti- 
ment, by  the  way,  for  the  rest  of 
Europe,  if  England  should  ever 
have  a  minister  weak  and  wicked 
enough  to  enter  into  such  an  in- 
famous combination*  But  thoueh 
Bonaparte  did  not  appear  to  be 
actuated  by  any  friendly  senti- 
ments towards  ^gland,  and  pro- 
bably was,  at  the  moment,  plan- 
ning schemes  for  her  destruction, 
we  must  confess,  that  he  appears 
CO  have  been  taken  unprepred, 
and  seemed  not  desirous  of  imme- 
diate hostiHties.  Every  effort  was 
exerted  on  his  part,  and  the  part  of 
his  ministier,  to  gain  time,  and  pro- 
tract the  negotiation*  Even  the  de- 
lay of  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks, 
seemed  to  be  of  iniportance ;  but, 
had  even  the  ultimatum  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministnr  been  complied  with, 
the  truce,  for  such  it  can  only  be 
called,  must  have  been  of  very 
short  duration* 

The  alleged  motive  of  his  majes- 
ty's message,  the  armaments  in  the 
ports  of  France  and  Holland,  seems 
to  have  been  the  least  urgent  of  the 
causes  <^  war.  We  are  cfisposed  en- 
tirely to  believe  that  tlieir  destina- 
tion was  really  for  the  colonies ;  yet 
had  these  armaments  been  permit- 
ted to  saaU  who  will  answer  for 
the  consequences?  The  negto 
force  in  St.  Domingo  would  have 
been  infallibly  subdued;  rein- 
forcements of  fresh  troops  would 
have     been     poured,    into    that 


and  the  other,  islands:  Bona* 
parte  yrould  have  b)^n  glad  t? 
find  employment  for  the  negro 
sddiers,  whom  he,  could  not  trust, 
and  whom  he  must  wish  to  see  cut 
off.  Who  then  can  say  that  the 
first  effort  of  renewed  hostility 
would  not  have  been  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  our  most  valuable  West- 
India  colonies  ? 

If,  therefore,  peace  was  not  likely 
to  be  nulntained  with  the  ambi- 
tious government  of  France,  ve 
must  believe  tliat  a  more  favour* 
able  time  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  renewal  of  tiie  wai-. 
In  England  the  vigour  of  the  go- 
vernment was  nobly  seconded  by 
the  lieroism  of  the  people.  From 
the  8th  of  March  to  the  time  of  th^ 
declaration,  a  warm  impress  had 
been  carried  on  ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  a 
naval  force  nearly  double  in  num- 
ber and  in  metal  to  what  we  had 
possessed  at  the  commencement 
of  any  former  war.  The  militia 
were  next  embodied  ;  and  this  was 
followed -by  tlie  act  for  raising  the 
army  of  reserve,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  montlis,  added 
30,000  men  to  the  regular  force  of 
the  country.  The  reader  ^ill 
also  recollect,  that  an  act  also 
passed,  enabling  his  majesty  to  call 
out  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
fit  to  bear  arms,  in  different  cla&»es, 
and  to  put  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  into  immediate  training.  The 
measure  was,  however,  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  spontaneous 
zeal  of  the  people.  In  some  cases 
the  inclination  of  government  was 
anticipated,  and  volunteer  associ- 
ations were  formed  even  before  they 
knew  their  services  would  be  aocept- 
ed.  Loyal  meetings  were  called  in 
London,  and  all  me  great  to^vns, 
which  terminated  not  in  mere  verbal 
declarations,  but  in  substantial  aid 
S4-  to 
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to  goTermiient.  Large  sobscnp* 
ttons  were  raised  to  wtr  the  ex* 
penfes  of  the  volimteer  associ- 
ations ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whedier  the  people  were  more  k* 
beral  in  offering  their  persons  or 
their  piopeity  in  defence  of  a  coun- 
try  and  a  constttotion  so  dear  to 
thieir  affections* 

^  Thus,  by  the  yigonr  and  promp- 
titude of  the  government  and 
peo|}le,  the  daring  project  of  in- 
tradmg  and  subjugating  Britain,  a 
project  suited  to  that  spirit  of  en- 
terprise  and  ambition  which  cha- 
raocerised  the  martial  leader  of  the 
French  nation,  was  defeated  at  the 
only  period  when  it  was  likely  to 
be  successful.  Could  Bonaparte 
have  assembled,  in  the  poru  of 
Fran^  and  Holland,  a  nai^  ar- 
mament of  any  description,  fit  foar 
itie  transport  of  100,000  men 
across  the  channel,  before  our 
fleets  were  manned,  before  our  mi* 
licia  had  been  called  out,  and  the 
people  arranged  in  military  array, 
the  mischief  he  might  have  df- 
fected  is  incalculable ;  perhaps  li- 
berty would  have  received  her 
death-blow  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  expected  to  have 
caught  tlie  lion  sleeping  in  his  den 
—he  found  him  couched  for  battle, 
and  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 
Unwilling,  in  this  state,  to  try  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  die  enemy 
could  only  threaten.  Immense 
preparations  were,  howevef,  made 
f>n  the  opposte  side  of  the  channel, 
and  partlciilarly  at  Boloc^ne,  the 
harbour  of  which,  and  the  coast 
for  a  considerable  distance,  was 
strongly  fortified.  An  army  of 
nearly  500,000  men  was  marched 
to  the  coast,  and  vessels  of  a  par- 
ticular description,  calculated  to 
cross  the  channel  and  approach 
near  to  the  shore,  were  constructed 
l^pt  only  ip  the  foxXh  but  in  all  the 


navigable  riven  of  Fmce  aod  die 
Netherlands.  Among  the  chkf 
canses  of  our  safety  at  tlus  danger* 
OQS  .crisis,  let  us  not  omit  mat 
which  by  many  vrill  dovfackss  be 
accounted  the  most  cffectnal,  the 
imanimity  and  harmony  li^uch  per- 
vaded the  nation;  and  to  the  coo* 
ciliatory  and  constitutiooal  conduct 
of  the  ministers,  this  happy  effect  ift 
principally  to  be  attriboted. 

An  act  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  society,  dis- 
graced the  Froich  govemmeot  at 
me  commencement  of  hostilities. 
A  number  of  English  gentlemen 
and  others  had  visited  France  from 
curiosity,  and  other  motives.  The 
defenodess  travellers  were  inhot* 
pitably  seized,  and  committed  |o 
custody  as  prisoners  of  war-^— snch 
an  act  is,  we  believe,  entirely  witfav 
out  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of  ci« 
vilised  Europe;  it  was  an  act  as 
impolitic  as  base,  since  the  French 
government  could  derive  from  it 
no  possible  advantage;  on  the 
contrary,  it  displayed  nothing  but 
impotent  resentment  and  treacher- 
ous malignity. 

This  act  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  equally  disgrace- 
ful infraction  of  the  law&  of  na^ 
tions,  a  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  German  empire.  About 
the  latter  eod  of  May,  a  division  of 
the  French  army,  under  geneiil 
Mortier,  passed  the  Waal  on  their 
march  towards  Hanover ;  and,  bD» 
fbre  the  end  of  tlie  month,  reached 
the  fronti^  of  that  country.  A 
fdint  show  of  opposition  was  made 
by  general  Hamxnerstein,  v^o 
comnoanded  the  electoral  forces; 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  make  an 
efiectual  stand,  and  retrea&ed  has- 
tily on  the  approach  of  the  French^ 
After  a  few  ineffectual  skirmishes, 
a  deputation)  civil  and  military, 
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dispiftchcd  hj  the  regencyto 
the  French  general  on'  the  Sd  of 
June ;  and  a  convetttion,  or  rather 
capitulation,  was  sinie<C  the  basis 
of  which  was,  tliat  lianoTer,  with 
its  forts,  should  be  occupied  by 
a  French  army;  the  Hanoverian 
soldiers  to  be  permitted  to  redie 
beyond  the  £lbe,  under  a  parokt 
>  not  to  serve  against  France,  or  her 
allies^  dorix^  the  war,  iinfess  ex* 
changed ;  the  stores  and  the  private 

.  property  of  his  Britannic  m^esty  to 
be  given  up  to  the  French ;  the  En- 
glish soldiers  and  officers  to  be  aiw 
vested^  and  sent  into  France;  iive 
French  conunander  to  be  at  li* 
berty  to  make  any  change  in  the 
regency  ;  the  French  cavalry  to 
be  remounted  at  the  char^  of 
the  electorate,  which  was  vSso  to 
furnish  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
maintenance  of  the  French  ar- 
npr:  the  whole,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  electiratc  to  be  also  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  go- 
vernment; and  the  French  gene- 
4ieral  to  be  at  liberty  to  levy  con- 
tributions at  pleasure  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  army.  The  French 
|;eneral  proceeded^  on  the  follow- 
ing dayj  to  islue  his  conmaands  to 
the  city  of  Bremen,  to  seize  all  tlte 

%  British  vessels  in  the  port,  and  con- 
£scate  all  British  property  for  the 
use  of  the  French  republic.  These 
demands  were,  however,  refused. 

degrading  as  were  the  terms 
imposed  upon  the  unfortunate  Ha- 
noverians, they  were  not  sufficient 
to  sajtisfy  that  spirit  of  oppression, 
which  was  now  become  habitual  to 
the  French-  Contrary  to  bodi  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
general  Mortter  proceeded,  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  to  disarm  the 
Hanovenaa  soldiers,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the 
jEibe,  ^greeabljr  to  the  treaty.    At 


fhrst  it  was  proposed  that  they  were 
to  be  sent  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
France  4  but  tl&ey  were  command- 
ed by  a  spirited  and  experienced 
officer,  Walmoden,  and  gallantly 
refused  to  subscribe  to  any  degrad- 
ing conditions.  A  new  convention 
was  signed  on  the  5th  day,  by  ge- 
neral Walmoden  and  general  Mor- 
tter, on  board  a  small  vessel  on  the 
Elbe.  The  only  additional  con- 
cession made  to  the  enemy  by  this 
new  treaty,  was  the  delivery  of 
their  horses,  artillery,  and  arms  to 
the  French.  The  men  were  dis- 
banded, and  permitted  to  return 
to  their  respective  homes  on  tlieir 
parole,  as  already  stated. 

In  the  mean  time  a  spirited 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  for  the  blockade  of 
the  Elbe,  as  long  as  tbe  banks  of 
that  river  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French.  The  notice  to 
foreign  ministers,  to  this  effect, 
bearsdate  the  28th  of  June.  A  si- 
milar measure  was  shortly  after 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Weser; 
die  ports  of  Genoa  and  Spezia 
were  blockaded  the  13th  of  August ; 
and,  in  the  month  of  September, 
Havre,  and  the  ports  of  the  Seine, 
were  also  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  ' 

Nothing  could  be  m<xe  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  but  even  with  the  for- 
mer conduct  of  the  French,  republic 
itself,  than  the  invasion  of  Hanover. 
A  very  few  years  b^ore,  his  majesty, 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  made  a  se- 
parate peace  with  the  French  re- 
public, while,  as  king  of  Great 
Britain,  he  continued  at  war  with 
that  country:  thus  die  two  capa- 
cities were  acknowledged  as  di- 
stinct by  the  repiiblicans  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  the  in- 
consist<Jncy 
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consistency  of  this  condnct,  the 
French  mmister,  TailcyrancU  had 
the  insolence  to  demand  from  bis 
Brttannic  majesty  the  ratiHcaticm 
of  the  treaty  between  Mortier  and 
the  regency  of  Hanover.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  application 
was  rejected  with  contempt. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  a 
statement  appeared  under  the  si^- 
iiature  of  the  French  respecting  an 
overture  not  less  immodest,  which 
was  made  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, by  an  agent  of  Bonaparte,  to 
Lewis  XVIII.,  at  Waritaw,  for 
the  resignation  of  tliat  monarch's 
right  to  the  throne  of  France.  The 
proposal  was,  that,  for  this  resigna- 
tion, the  fallen  monarch  should 
receive  indemnities  from  Bona- 
parte, and  even  a  spkndid'  esta- 
blishment. The  answer  of  die 
king  vms  full  of  dignity  and  mo- 
deration.    It  was  as  follows : 

**  1  am  far  from  being  mclined 
to  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with 
those  who  have  preceded  him^  I 
think  highly  of  his  .valour,  and  of 
his  military  talents.  Neither  do  I 
feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of 
his  admmistration ;  for  whatever  is 
done  for  the  bendBt  of  my  people, 
shall  always  be  dear  to  my  heart: 
He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he 
imagines  that  he  can  induce  me  to 
i'orego  my  claims;  for  otherwise  he 
himself  would  confirm  and  esta- 
blish them,  could  they  be  called  in 
question,  by  ihe  very  step  he  has 
now  taken. 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what 
may  be  the  intentions  of  the  Al- 
mighty respecting  my  race,  and 
myself;  but  I  am  well '-aware  of 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  me 
by  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
pleased  I  should  be  bom.  As  a 
Christian  I  shall  continue  to  fulfil 
those  obligations  to  my  last  breath. 
As  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis  I  shall 


vfideavour  to  imitate  hh  example 
by  respecting  Biyself<"^*even  in  cap- 
tivity and  chains.  As  successor  of 
Francis  I.»  I  tfaall  at  least  aspire  t0 
say  with  him — IVe  have  lest  nay 
tfurnr  hut  our  honour.^' 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  king 
wrote  to  monsieur,  acquainting 
him  with  what  had  passed,  alid  in- 
structed him  to  make  known  the 
same  to  the  princes  of  the  blood 
who  were  in  England,  taking 
charge  himself  to  inform  s\ich  m 
them  respecting  it  ^^yho  do  ndt  re- 
side in  that  country.  On  the  92d 
of  April,  monsieur  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  princes,  who  signed  an 
acfiiesion  to  the  answer  of  the  king 
of  the  28th  of  February. 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that» 
on  the  Idth  of  March«  the  same  en- 
voy, pursuant  to  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  waited  again  upon 
the  king :  there  was  no  longer  day 
question  about  the  substance  of  b^ 
majesty's  answer^  but  some  altera* 
tions  were  intimated  cespectine  the 
terms  in  which  the  form  of  the 
answer  shouldl>e  couched :  appre- 
hensions seemed  to  be  felt  lest  it 
sliould  so  fiu-  irritate  the  usurper 
as  to  prompt  him  to  exert  his  ia- 
Auence  in  order  to  aggravate  the 
misfortunes  of  the  king.  His  ma- 
jesty, however,  observed,  that "  he 
should  make  no  alteration  in  his 
answer,  which  was  as  moderafie  as 
could  be  expected,  and  that  Bona- 
pane  could  not  be  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  it,  since  if  indeed  it  bad 
treated  him  as  a  rebel  and  an 
usurper,  it  would  have  told  him 
no  more  than  the  truth."  Upon 
this,  certain  dang«-s  were  hinted 
to  him^ — *'  What  dangers  ?"  ob- 
served the  king.  ^  lU-minded  per- 
sons may  cequiie  that  I  withdraw 
from  the  asylum  that  is  granted  to . 
me.  I  ,wili  pit^  the  sovereign 
who  may  deem  himself  compe]&i 
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to  take  such  a  part ;  and  I  vM. 
wdidtscwJ*  No!  that  is  not  it; 
hat  msLj  it  not  be  api^rehended 
that  M»  Bonaparte  will  make  it  a 
point  vnth  certain  powers  to  de- 
prive the  compte  de  Lille  of  the 
assistance  diey  now  afford  him*— - 
**  I  do  not  dread  poverty.  Were 
It  necessary,  1  wonld  eat  black 
-  I>read  with  my  family  and  my 
faithful  servants :— ^but  do  no9  be 
alarmed ;  I  shall  never  be  reduced 
to  diat  eiftremity.  I  have  another 
resource  to  rely  upon,  which  I  do 
not  think  proper  to  resort  to  as 
long  as  I  have  powerful  iriends ; 
and  that  is  to  make  known  my  si- 
tuadon  in  France,  and  to  stretdi 
«jut  "my  hand,  not — ^no  never  to  a 
goverznnent  of  usurpation,  but  to 
my  faithful  subjects ;  and,  rely  up- 
on it,  I  shall '  soon  be  richer  than  I 
axti  now." 

The  emissary  employed  on  this 
singalar  mission  was  said  to  be  the 
commandant  De  Meyer,  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  service,  and  en- 
raged in  this  service  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  at  die  instance  of  Bona- 
parte. The  overture,  however,  left 
no  doubt  on  tte  minds  of  persons 
cf  discernment  that  Bonaparte  had 
a  still  farther  c^ject  in  view ;  an 
object  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
jpaace  <»-wiel6qe  of  the  French  na- 
tion, or  with  any , principle  even 
remotely  connected  with  repuWI- 
4:;mi5m«  That  object  has  since 
been  manifested ;  the  tyrant  has 
-^^mpletely  unmasked,  and  if  any 
thing  was  yet  wanting  to  unde- 
ceive the  friends  of  liberty,  they 
cannot  now  complain  that  they  are 
Uft  any  longer  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. 

From  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
it  was  natural  that  the  war  at 
home  should  be  for  the  present 
y«ar  a  war  of  defence  and  of  pre- 
paradon*  England,  however,  gain- 


ed somethmg  more  than  honour, 
while  she  kept  her  boastful  enemy 
at  bay ;  while  she  baffled  his 
direats,  and  disconcerted  his  pro- 
jects. Abroad  as  much  was  per- 
formed y  could  possibly  be  e:t- 
pected. .  ' 

On  die  ^2d  of  June  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia  was  taken  by  general 
Grinfield  and  commodore  Hood. 
The  French  commander,  general 
Nogues,  refused  to  capitulate,  and 
the  e:q>ectation  of  approaching 
rains  rendered  it  necessary  to  get 
possession  of  the  Mome  Fortune 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible*  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  attack 
it  i>y  storm ;  the  defence  was  gal- 
lant 5  yet,  by  the  determined  bra- 
very of  the  Bridsh  soldiers  and 
seamen,  the  works  were  catried  in 
about  half  an  hour,  not  without 
some  loss,  chnefly,  among  the  offi- 
cers. This  conqiu^st  was  of  conv- 
derable  impoitance,  as  a  naval 
station.  The  island,  as  a  colony, 
is  valuable,  but  the  climate  is  re- 
markably unhealthy. 

The  British  •commanders  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  their  victorious  car 
reer,  and  on  the  2dth  they  sailed  for 
Tobago,  which  they  reached  on  the 
dOth.  It  was  defended  by  geneial 
Berdiier,  an  officer  of  note  in  the 
French  service  j  but  being  apr 
prised  of  the  nutmbers  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  of  the  gallantry  they  had 
displayed  at  St.  jLucia,  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment. A  capitulation  was  agre  d 
to  on  the  same  day  U]X)n  the  mosn 
liberal^  terms,  the  garrison  march- 
ing out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  to  be  sent  back  to  their  native 
country. 

'  Under  the  same  successf\il  and 
meritorious  commanders  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Demarara  and  Esse- 
quibo  were  reduced  on  the  19th  of 
September;  and  on  the  2^th  the 
setdement 
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settlement  of  Berbice  followed 
their  fate,  and  surrendered  to  liis 
Britannic  majesty's  arms.  The 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mique* 
Ion  were  taken  on  the  30th  of 
June  by  c^^tain  Malboa»  of  his 
majesty ^s  ship  Aurora.  The  Brh> 
tisht  it  appears,  caaie  «|)0d  the 
enemy  by  vviprise,  and  did  not 
allow  the  "soldiers,  and  inhabitant! 
<ime  to  pziepare  for  the  defence  of 
the  islands. 

These  losses  were  trifline  to  the 
French,  compared  with  me  cala^ 
mities  which  accumulated  upon 
tlie  remnant  of  their  forces  in  St. 
JJomingOk  The  war  with  Gresit 
Britain  had  precluded  At  possibi* 
lity  of  their  receiving  any  fresh  re* 
inf  orcements»  llse  ^irit  and  con* 
rage  t)f  the  blacks  was  therefore 
increased  in  pnoportion  to  the  dif« 
£cultie$  which  the  French  had  to 
encounter.  Cape  Francois  was 
surrounded  by  a  negro  army  on 
Uie  land  side*  and  strictly  block* 
4ided  by  a  British  naval  force  in 
the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  bQ> 
ginninff  of  August,  The  French 
general  &ochambeau,  continued  to 
maintain  his  station  with  an  obstw 
tiacy  worthy  of  a  better  otuse  and 
SI  better  fate;  the  miseries  under- 
gone by  the  French  are  almost  be- 
yond belief;  and  it  is  a  sn^gular 
circumstance  that  they  were  actu- 
ally obliged  for  weeks  to  subsist 
on  the  Yfry  Uood^iounds  which 
they  had  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  down  the  ne- 
groes. 

On  the  25th  of  July  two  French 
line-oQ>a|ttle  ships,  in  attempting 
to  '  escape,  were  attacked  by  the 
Van^ard  and  the  Elephantt  and 
fhe  4^qi)esne,  of  74  guns,  the 
commodore's  Mp,  struck  to  the 
Vanguard,  and  was  carried  into 
Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica.  Desti- 
iifte  pf  resources^  ^d  sufferi^ 


the  sharpest  miseries,  the  Freneh 
troops  and  whito  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  throw  themselves  on  tl^ 
mercy  of  a  ^enms  enemj,  dian 
to  incur  a  risk  of  falling  mto  the 
Jiands  of  the  justly-irritated,  but 
cruel  and  implacable  people,  whom 
they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
extirpate. 

Negotiations  were  successively 
entered  into  with  the  British  com- 
manders for  the  snrrender  of  the 
different  posts  still  occupied  bv  the 
whites.  Fort  Dauphin  surrendered 
to  the  Theseus,  and  St.  Marie  to 
the  Vanguard,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  wretched  ganwms 
and  inhabitaats  of  those  places 
were  humanely  veceived  on  Board 
the  Briti^  ships,  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  safiptv.  The  inflexN 
bility  of  general  Rochambeau 
himself  was  obliged  at  length  tm 
give  way,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  with  the  wbde  army 
of  the  Cape,  two  ft^gaces,  and 
some  other  vessels  which  lay  in  the 
harbour.  The  prisoners  of  war 
amounted   in  number   to   about 

8ooa 

In  the  mean  tuBne-  a  most  de- 
sperate attem^  on  At  island  of 
Antigua,  destined  for  the  destruc- 
tion 4H  the  port  and  dock-yard  in  the 
English  harbour,  was  happily  de* 
feated.  On  the  5th  of  Sept^nber 
the  Emerald  fiigate  fell  in  with  IS 
armed  schooners  fitted  oat  by  the 
governor  of  Guadaloupe  for  the 
above  purpose ;  she  captured  threci 
and  chaced  the  rest  under  the  batr 
teries  of  Guadaloupe. 

In  Europe,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  akeady  stated,  and  because 
the  experience  of  the  precedmg 
war  had  sufficiently  shown  the  fu- 
tility of  attacks  on  the  enemy^s 
coast,  fortified  as  it  was,  and  pro- 
tected by  myriads  of  mercenary 
iroopsy  but  few  offinisivp  opera- 
tion^ 
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tlom  could  be  vnth  prudence  un^ 
dertaken.  On  the  14th  of  Se^ 
tember»  however,  the  port  and 
town  of  GranviUe  were  success- 
folly  attacked  by  m  James  Sau- 
inarez.  The  pier  was  demolished, 
and  many  vessels  intended  forthe 
nivasion  of  England  were  de* 
stroyed.  On  the  same  day  the 
town  and  fort  of  Dieppe  were  bom> 
barded  by  captain  Owen,  in  the 
Immortality  frigate,  with  the  The- 
seus and  Sulphur  bombs  under  his 
command.  The  Dutch  ports, 
from  Zandvoort,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Haarlaem,  to  Scheveningen, 
were  also  severely  bombarded  on 
the  28th  of  September,  and  many 
vessels  were  destroyed.  These  at- 
tacks, though  not  productive  of 
any  serious  consequence,  were  not 
improperly  made  at  this  period  of 
the  war.  While  England  '  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  a  pig- 
my flottUa,  it  was  politic  to  keep 
up  the  dread  which  her  navy  had 
inspired,  and  to  show  ^at  we  were 
active  and*  vigilant  at  every  point. 
Such  is  the  detail  of  the  few  na- 
val and  military  exploits  which  the 
nature  of  the  war  and  the  circum- 
stances flf  Great  Britain  wan-anted 
her  government  in  undertaking. 
When  we  consider  these  circum^ 
stances,  we  shall  bo  sorprised  that 
so  much  was  effected,  rather  than 
that  not  more  was  attempted. 
When  we  consider  that  the  enemy, 
with  only  a  narrow  channel  between 
the  two  countries,  was  actually  pos- 
^essedof  a  military  force  of  nearly 
half  a  million*  of  men,  chiefly  ve- 
ijtnxk  soldiers,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline,  which  he  daily 
threatened  to  disembogue  upon 
our  shores;  when  w^e  remember 
that  he  had  all  the  small-craft  of 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands at  his  absolute  disposal,  in 
which   he  might  have  embarked 


them ;  when  we  recollect  that  he 
had  but  this  oiie  object  in  view* 
and  nothing  to  divert  his  attention 
from  it,  we  confess  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
those  counsels,  by  which  his  plans 
for  our  destruction  were  rendered 
abortive.  The  administration* 
which  in  the  midst  of  these  perils 
was  still  enabled  to  act  even  in 
the  offensive  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,,  was,  by  a  most  sin- 
gular and  audacious  perversion  of 
language,  termed  weak  and  inef- 
ficie;nt :  be  it  so. — To  that  weak 
and  inefficient  administration  we 
are  convinced  we  are  indebted  for 
our  present  security;  and  when 
the  transactions  of  almost  any  year 
in  the  firitiA  annals  come  to  be 
compared  with  those  we  have  been 
narrating,  we  honestly  believe,  diat, 
all  circumscances  candidly  consider- 
ed, the  year  180S  will  not  sink  in 
the  comparison*  We  cannot  close 
these  remarks  without  a  just  com- 
pliment to  the  unparalleled  cou* 
rage  and  perseverance  of  our 
blockading*  squadrons,  and  parti« 
cularly  to  that  gallant  veteran  ad- 
miral Comwullts,  who,  in  the  most 
tempestuous  season  in  the  memory 
of  man,  kept  the  sea  in  defiance 
of  a  more  formidable  ene^y  than 
the  navies  of  France  and  Hol- 
land;  and  destroyed  efiectually 
the  naval  force  of  our  enemies, 
by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of 
ruinous  "inaction,  breakinc^  their 
spirits,  and.  defeating  aU  their 
hopes. 

The  close  of  our  annual  narra- 
tive is  generally  followed  by  some 
remarks  on  tha  political  state  of 
Europe;  A  period  more  fertile 
in  important  specuUition  than  die 
present  could  not  have  presented 
itself.  It  is  not  merely  to  France 
and  Great  Britain,  or  to  their  fu- 
ture  desLinies,   that    we  have  to 

extend 
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extend  onr  views ;  it  is  to  £iiFope> 
petiiaps  td  the  v/orlcL 

The  mad  career  of  the  French 
revolution  is  finished ;  and  the  re- 
sult must  have  disappointed  every 
friend  of  freedom  in  every  quarter 
<>f  the  globe.  We  saw  many 
things  to  disgust  us  almost  from 
the  first  in  tmit  cahmhous  trans- 
action ;  but  that  it  should  termt- 
nate  in  a  despotism  more  oppres- 
sive than  even  the  darkest  ages 
exhtbity  ve  could  -not  have  sup- 
posed* He  who  has  perused  our 
volumes  with  even  tolerable  atten- 
tion»  will  see  that  we  have  never 
been  too  deeply  enamoured  of  re« 
publfcanism.  In  the  ^surest  and 
most  promising  periods  of  the 
French  republic,  we  cautiously 
discouraged  the  comparison  be- 
tween  our  own  state  and  that  of 
France  before  the  revolution*;  and 
we  lifted  up  our  voice  affainst 
those  pernicious  tlieories  and  opi- 
nionsy  which  would  have  pro- 
moted a  similar  experiment  in  this 
country.  Yet,  while  unstained  by 
blood,  undisgraced  by  the  atro- 
cious murders  wjhich  afterwards 
foceeeded,  we  confess  we  were 
not  adverse  to  seeing  the  trial  made 
in  a  country  like  France,  where, 
public  liberty  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing to  risk,  and  where  the  situa- 
tion of  tjje  people  we  scarcely  su- 
tt)ected  could  have  been  changed 
for  the  worse.  We  are  not  de- 
terred by  a  false  shame  from  con- 
fessing that  we  have  .been  com- 
pletely dcceircd  and  disappointed. 
I'he  French  character  has  ap- 
peared altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  cf  liberty ;  and 
p<;rhaps  the  situation  of  a  people 
is  (inly  to  be  ameliorated  by  slow 
and   iilnu)st  imperceptible  grada- 


uoas ;  the  step  fnrni  entire  sAot» 
dination  to  tl^  enjoyment  of  ciril 
freedom  in  all  its  branches  is  per« 
haps  too  violent  for  the  human  in- 
tellect;  and  the  effint  to  trans^ 
form  slaves  into  freemen  is  as  ar« 
duons,  as  we  trust  the  converse 
will  always  be  found,  to  chas^ 
freemen  into  slaves. 

The  ardour  for  political  innovar 
tion  on  a  km^e  scdle,  diat  which 
r^rards  the  form  of  government 
and  of  the,  civil  constitutions  of 
nations,  will  doubtless  receive  ^a 
check  from  the  event  of  the  French 
revolution ;  but  it  may  be  que* 
stioned  whether  the  estabU^ed  go* 
vemments  of  Europe  will  yet  be 
rendered  more  secure*  A  success* 
fill  usurpation  is  perhaps  a  more 
dangerous  precedent  tnan  even  a 
successful  revolution.  In  the  lat« 
ter,  the  passions  of  the  many  most 
be  interested  and  engaged ;  m  the 
former,  those  only  of  a  few.  By 
the  example  of  Bonaparte,  every 
fortunate  commander  may  hope  to 
climb,  by  the  aid  c^  tite  military^ 
to  the  summit  of  human  autho- 
rity ;  the  steps  may  not  be  the 
same,  but  the  end,  and  not  the 
means,  will  be  in  the  contemplai* 
tion  of  an  ambitious  mind. 

The  immense  military  force  of 
France,  and  the  desire  manifested 
by  its  government  of  dominemig 
over  the  rest  of  Europe^  is  ano- 
ther circumstance  scarcely  less 
formidable*  France,  must  be  aa 
object  of  jealousy  to  other  powers ; 
aiul  wars  may  succeed,,  not  less^ 
from  their  fears,  than  from  her  en- 
croachments. In  the  mean  ume» 
it  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the 
successive  destruction  of  all  those 
lesser  independent  states,  who  by 
their  miiou  or  their  cours^e  de- 


*  foe  the  prefecc  to  our  volume  for  170!. 
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fenJed  the  bulwarks  of  human 
liberty  against  the  most  formida- 
ble attacks.  The  prospect  would 
have  been  even  more  cheerful^  had 
France  itself,  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  a  great  writer,  been  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe,  than 
to  see  Poland,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  . 
Holland,  Venice,  and  the  free  im- 
perial cities  of  Germany — ^those 
plcifsant  spots  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  historian  delighted  to  dwell— 
in^^ulfed  at  once  m  slavery  and 
rum. 

The  whole  fabric  of  political 
society  in  Europe  is  indeed  over- 
turned*  and  the  decencies  o£  so* 
^  cial  life,  as  far  as  states  and  go- 
vernments are  concerned,  are 
made  to  yield  to  brutal  violence 
alone.  Force  only  makes  law, 
and  force  ts  to  be  repelled  by 
force.  The  mass  of  every  people 
is  absorbed  in  military  conscrip- 
tions ;  and  in  no  country  of  En- . 
rope  do  we  any  longer  discern  the 


various  ranks  and  classes  of  men ; 
we  see  nothing  but  soldiers  and 
tlieir  chiefs.  Within  our  own  re- 
membrance the  military  establish- 
ment of  every  nation  in  Europe— 
those,  we  mean,  who  still  retain 
their  rank  among  nadons — ^has 
been  trebled  at  least.  Such  a  state 
of  tilings  cannot  be  pennanent. 
Either  the  powers  of  Europe  must 
unite  to  crush  the  ambition  of 
France,  or  they  must  become  par- 
ties to  their  own  downfal.  Should 
victory  attend  their  union  in  the 
doubtful  and  dangerous  conflict, 
still  a  permanent  peace  may  not 
be  the  consequence.  The  name 
of  ambtti6n  once  enkindled,  its 
progress  is  uaoertain.  Unfortu- 
nately, tlie  people  will  always  suf- 
fer for  the  wickedness  of  their  .go- 
vernors— 

^  Quicquid    delirant    regei,  pUatintur 

Achivi." 
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PRINCIPAL    OCCURRENCES 


In  the  Year  1803. 


JANUARY  1. 

Piymouth, 

INTELLIGENCE  was  this 
morning  received  here,  of  the 
loss  of  the  ship  Dnke  of  Ckrence, 
<rf  this  port,  Captain  M.  Fawkner, 
on  the  28th  September  last,  on  her 
passage  from  Quebec,  laden  with 
a  caigo  of  wheat.  She  was  driven 
en  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind  on 
Magdalen  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  L,awrence,  and  went  to  pieces 
m  the  course  of  half  an  hour* 
The  captain,  the  supercargo,  and  ^ 
hts  son,  the  cliief  mate,  four  ma* 
tines  and  a  boy,  unfortunately  pe» 
nshed;  the  second  mate  and  three 
^amen  were  saved  by  an  Ameri- 
can schooner  from  riie  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  and  landed  at  Beverley. 

A  pluenomenon,  which  seldom 
occurs  in  this  country,  took  place 
at  Falmouth.  About  noon,  a  sud* 
den  whirlwind,  extremely  violent, 
passed,  with  a  rapid  motion,  over 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  town,  in  a 
dhection  from  S,  to  N.  The  noise 
was  very  great,  and  spread  con- 
stermidon  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  paft  <rf  the  town  over  which 
it  passed,  and  the  congregation  ds- 
cembled  in  the  church  which  lay  in 
its  course.  The  effects  were  so  li- 
'  mited  as  not  to  be  felt  in  the  least 
degree  in  any  other  part  of  the 


place.  As  it  passed  over  the  har* 
bour  it  was  so  violent  as  to  pro- 
duce a  cloud  of  thick  sjJray,  which 
obscured  the  vessels  lying  there ; 
and  on  its  clearing  o£P,  a  ship, 
which  lay  near  the  centre  of  its  di- 
.rection,  was  seen  Arown  on  her 
beam  endsj  -her  keel  in  sight.  The 
roof  of  every  house  in  its  way  was 
rifled — several  trees  were  torn  up, 
a  large  copper  vane  was  forced 
into  an  indented  form.  The  wind 
was  not  high  when  the  tornado 
arose:*  its  operation  was  altogether 
instantaneous,  and  an  almost  per- 
fect calm  immediately  succeeded 
it.  '  Fortunately  there  were  no 
boats,  nor  vessels  of  any  descrip- 
tion, under  sail  in  the  harbour; 
and  it  was  dso  fortunate  that  the 
inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
church:  if  there  had  been  many 
persons  in  the  streets,  they  could 
not  have  escaped  uninjured,  from 
the  large  pieces  of  slate  and  stone 
which  were  blown  from  the  houses 
and  strewed  the  streetsi 

5.  We  yesterday  received  Ame- 
rican papers  to  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  intelligence  they  bring 
from  St.  Domingo  is  of  a  nature 
Ihe  most  disastrous  to  the  French 
cause  in  that  colony.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  insurgent  blacks,  so  far 
from  being  in  the  train  of  accom- 
plisliment,  appears  noyr  more  re- 
(A  2)  mote 
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mote  than  ^  the  first  landing  pf 
the  French  troops.    The  negroesn 
exasperated  to  madness  bv  the  fsLtjR 
of  a  leader  to  whoni  tnej  ^er?^ 
powerfully  attached,  are  resolved 
to  perish  ratlier  than  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  men  who  had,  in  violation 
of  an  express  compact,   removed 
him  from  the  presence  of  his  for*, 
mer  followers,  and  made  him  the 
first  object  of  their  vengeance.    A 
spirit  has  been  introduced  which 
no  violence  can  subdue,  and  no 
conciliation  can    soften.      If  the 
French  ever  expect  to  retain  quiet 
pgs^ssion  of  this  fine  colony,  they 
must  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  ex« 
tirpating  the  whole  existing  gene- 
ration  of  blacks,    and  nU  their 
{daces  by  new  importations  from 
Africa.     }Lven  then,  the  restQra* 
tion  of  order,    of  productive  la- 
hour,  of.aay  thing  like  commer«> 
cial  enterprise,  must  be  the  result 
of  long  and  paioful  exertion*  The . 
dreadful  situation  to  which  the  co- 
kmy  is  reduced,  we  may  deplore, 
but  it  i&  pi^sely  what  we   had 
reason  to  anticipate.  .  The  policy 
of  the  French  general  has  been 
throughput  most  opposite  to  eyerjr 
principle  of  wisdom  and  expedi- 
ency.    Established  as  the  domir 
nion  of  Tous^nt  was  at  the  time 
of  his  landing,  and  disposed  :u  he 
had  formerly  discovered  himself 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  the  mother  country,  nothing 
but  the  most  ill-judged  measures 
could  have  prevented  the  French 
troops'  taking  quiet  possession  of 
the  island.    If  Toussaint  had  been 
addressed  in  the  language  of  kind- 
ness, if  he  had  been  prepared  for 
the  recepdoh^  the  French  troops, 
not  as  coming  to  divest  him  o£  au- 
thority, but  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  restoring  the  traae  of  the  island ; 
if  a  prospect  had  been  held  out  to 
him  that  his  importance  among  his 


followers  would  not  be  iestrojei 
by  their  arrival,  they  wnould  tneh 
have  found  the  negroes,  if  not  pre- 
pared to.  bend  to  the  severity  of  a 
yoke  from  which  they  had  escap^cl, 
at  .least  willing  to  act  as  use^l  cul- 
tivators. The, adoption  of  an  bp^ 
posite  system,  and  the  prospect  <>iF 
a  return  to  all  tlieriffours  of  slaveryt 
at  once  decided  wir  re,solution« 
Betwixt  death  and  slavery, .  the 
choice  was  es^y  ,with  men  i^no  bad 
begun  to  taste  something  of  the 
fruits  of  indep^dence.  Hostility 
was  determined  bn,  and.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  exasperation.  No  alter- 
native, was  henceforth  left,  but  the 
massacre  of  the  whole  French  force 
in  the  island,  or  a  return  to  t^ 
yoke,  under  n^a^ters  from  whom 
they  could  hope  for  nothing  but  the 
utmost  severity  of  treatment  as  die 
punishment  .oJf  the  obstinacy  of 
their  rebellion*  Such  have  oeeh 
the  fruits  of  the  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  French  .general.  Such  have 
b^n  the  causes  which  have  involved 
in  destruction  the  greater  part  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable  expedi- 
tions which  ever  sailed  frpm  the 
ports  of  £urope.  Such  s^]:e  the 
causes  wliich  m^^t  for  a  long  period 
deliver  up  tliQ  island  to  all  the  hos- 
rors  of  mas$;icre  .and  desolation» 
and  which,-  in  their  consequefices, 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  black  government  in 
this  extensive  and  fertile  colony* 

In  Guadaloupe  the  same  raects 
have  resulted  from  the  same  causes. 
Nothing  but  confusion,  pillage,  and 
bloodshed  prevails  in  that  island* 
The  blacks,  driven  to  madness  by 
the  measures  of  the  French,  are 
butchering  the  whites,  without  re- 
gard to  ag<^  or  ^x.  The  French 
are  retorung  with  equal  cruelty « 
and  such  blacks  as  fall  into  th^ 
hands  are  instantly  dispatchod,  with- 
out even  the  ceremony  (rf*  a  trial. 

At 
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;.At  )y[artmicme  a  considerable 
itJortalUyprevuusainohgtheFi-ench 
ttoops ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
t^et^i  Is  arty  disposition  to  insurrec* 
tfgn.^  "the  island  was  Indeed  left  iit . 
a  state  of  ^uch*  complete  subordi- 
nation b^r  our  troops,  and  the  plan- 
tjitiQus'  all  over^ the' island  were 
brought  to  siich'^a  *  hiSh  pitch  of 
ilnprpvement,  that  nothing  but  the 
grossest  misconduct  on  thejpattof 
the  Trench  can  giy^  rise  ui  this 
islapd  to  those  afflicting  scenes 
which  the  colonies  of  ^I  Dortitngo' 
aW  Guadaloupe  present.  On  ac* 
count  of  tiie'jtfevaiehce  of  the  in- 
fe<?tious  distemperjj '  all  commerce 
betwixt  Martinique  and  the  British 
c<9^onies  Kas  been  strictly  prohii 
^ited.  • 

•^  f/f^'!tori,  Hdc.A.—The  aspect 
g^  affairs  in  St.  Doiiiingo  appears, 
pyeverv  inteHigeiitf^t^  to  grow  stiH 
Inore  gloomy.  Th^  Sovereign  con« 
tenjpt  m  Vhich  the  French  held  the 
hegrbes  has  led  to'  the  mo^  fatal 
Consequences^  Th^ir'  subjugatton 
iyas  to  have  beeA  die  wdrlc  of  a  few 
Weeks^  which  Was  to  hjrr6  restored 
tW  Unfortunate  '  planters  to  this 
tranquil  possession  of  their  estates, 
^iny  respectable' f&iilies,  who 
d  urine;  the.latfe  war  had  sought  and 
fpupcTart  asyliiiti  in  the  united 
'States,  allufpdfbythfeflattefing  ac- 
counts of  the  rt^tich  bperaticms, 
have  returned  to  Si'jDommgo  and 
Guadaloupe.  THeh-  fate  is  truly 
p:be  comniiserated.  The'Iiftle 
theyliad  been  abte  to  saVe  from  the 
j'former  Wreck  of  thefr  fortunes  Is 
Jrkely  to  be  totally  dissipated,  and 
^IJietnseives  and'families  are  exposed 
^tp  be  massacred  by  the  enraged  and 
'.jinrelenting  blaqks.*  After  the  fate 
^/ofT^ussaint,  these  outrageous  rie- 
gfbes  will  never  repose  confidence 
.  in.  ahy  overtures  Or  stipulations  on 
tjie  J^n   of  th^   French  Ration. 


l^othing  short  of  tota^  exdrpa:don 
can  re-establish  thtf  cbldhiefs  of  8%. 
Dolningo  and  Guadaloupe  ; — SL 
dreadful  expedient  f  which  most 
likely  win  defy  every  effort  of  the 
French.*  The  probability  is,  that" 
theseislandsitiust,  atlast,  be  aban- 
doned to  the  negroes4 

'  The  force  at  Port  Republican 
does  not  amount  to-mote  than  8000 
ti^ps,  and  2000^  white  inhabi- 
tants; a  force  tib&  inadequate  to 
make  any  imptesMon  on  the  large 
body  of  negroes  "m  atms  m  the 
ndghbouriiood,  between  whom 
frequent  skirmishes  ^  taike'  plaee» 
which  have  little  TJtHer  e&ct  than 
the  reduction  of  both  parties.  ' 
'  Ai  St.  Mark's  the  Frfench,  grow- 
hi^  jealous  of  thef^ack^  troops  tn 
their  pay,  drew  U|^'  600'  of  thenn 
sftxd  surrounded  tfieitt'  with  an  i<i- 
tfention  of  disarming  them  ;  but 
the  negroes  refused  to  deliver- up 
di^r  arms,  and  fired  oh  the  sttr« 
rounding  "troops,  who  repimed. 
the  fire,  and  every  negro  was  mak* 
sacred.    '  -  , 

Cruelty  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  at  HispaniOla.  A  few  day« 
before  the  sKip  sailed,  a  brigand 
bo^t  was  takcsn  and  .  brought'  in. 
All  the  brigands  "but  two  wefe 
killed;  one  of  them  said  diey  had  a 
little  while  be!br€  taken  a  schooner 
full  oT  white  women,'  all  of  whom 
ihey  had 'put  to  death';  and  that  his 
comrade,  who  thfai'  lay  'wounded 
n*af  hiiri,  had,  witH  a  raun-rpd, 
twisted  out  the  eyes  df  several  of 
the  white'  women'  vfhile  aiive. 
'  Oncoming  through  the  bite  of 
Lebganie^  =he  saw 'a  great  4niniber  of 
deaattegi'oes,  and  s<^mefewwhites> 
"  floating  in  the  sea ;  fiiid  he  was  told 
that  a  schodnef  weekly;and  perhaps 
oFteher,  at  Port'Re^tAlican,  took 
100  6t  ISO  persons  oil  boaxtl,  and 
carried  diem  out,  and  on  the  first 
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or  second  lught  stifled  them  by 
burning  brimstone  in  the  hold*  and 
then  threw  their  bodies  oyerboard. 

We  are  told  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  practis^  at  the 
,  Cape: .  a  barge  there  frequently 
tooK  a  number  of  blacks,  went 
out  to  sea  with  them,  and  returned 
eomty. 

The  captain  says,  it  was  reported 
that  Christophe  and  Dessalines, 
wkh  a  large  portion  of  the  blacks 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  had  revolted;  but  this* 
with  any  account  at  Cape  Nicholas 
was  so  vague,  that  it  is  scarcely , 
yfXQi^  repeating.  Every  account 
seem9  to  predict  the  total  evacua* 
Uon  of  the  island  by  the  French, 
Yrithout  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, which,  from  every  thing  we 
bave  semi,  s^ems  rather  at  a  di- 
stance. 

The  Newburyport  Herald,  of 
Tues(jj[ay  last,  says — "  Captain 
Bunting,  who  arrived  yesterday, 
has  told  us  the  situation  of  Guade- 
loupe in  some  measure,  which  is 
^^rrid  mdeed;  confusion,  pillage, 
Uoodshedt  and  murder,  are  Uie 
<)rder  of  the  day ;  the  insurgents 
do  actually  gain  m>und ;  and  cap* 
tain  B.  spes^s  ot  it  as  his  opinton^ 
that  if  fresh  troops  do  not  shortly 
arrive,  the  blacks  will  have  pos-. 
session  of  the  island.  To  minute 
the  shpcl^ine  traoisactions  that  daily 
occur  woiud  be  tedioiis.  They 
hav«  extended  their  ravages  to 
poim  Petre;  but  at  St.  Ann's,  a 
small  town  about  15  miles  from 
tbei«9  a  piassacre  of  the  inhabi- 
laiu^  without  regsk^xl  to  aQ;e  or  sex^ 
took  place  abQut  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. HangQig  and  shooting  .the 
blades  has  become  so  common,  tliat 
the  spectatc»r  ^ere  is.  hau*dly  s^tu- 
ftfced  by  emotions  of  astonishment 
at  the  s9eQe;    ISO  ^f  these  poor 


wretches  were  exequtf^  aimetime» 
ajt  Ba«seterre,  about  a  week  before^, 
cj^tain. Bunting  sarled.  The  fe* 
ver  is  still  making  its'ravages,  not 
only  among  the  rrenph  troops,  but 
pn  the  Americans  there.  Markets 
are  tolerably  good.'^ 

Marlborou^itreci^^l. — ^Yesterdajr 
an  examination  took  place  before 
the  sittine  magistrate,  R.  Neave^ 
esq*  in  v^ich  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Pearce,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  named  JohnsoOf- 
were  charged  with  assaulting  and 
firing  a  pistol  at  William  Cobb,  the 
preceding  evening,  in  Faddington- . 
street,  Mary-le-bone. 

The  first  vrimess  in  support  of 
thechar^  was  Lawrenpe  Macobeyi^ 
apprentice  to  Utx,  John  Sharp,  in, 
Paddington-street,  who  stateci  thai 
he  was  standing  in  conversatiou 
yrith  Cobb,  his  fellow-servant,  and 
the  watclmian^  about  nine  o'clock  ; 
they  were  conversing  about  a  sup-i 
per  which  Cobb  haa  taken  in  Hsgr-i 
ley-street,  when  the  witness  said-^ 
«  You  stuffed  your  craw  nicely." 
At  this  time  miss  Johnson  waj^ 
walking  backwards  and  forwards; 
and  upon  hearing  this  reply,  im- 
mediately said — ^^  Don't,  be  im* 
pertinent.  I'll  fetch  somebody 
shall  give  you  a  fillJ'  She  then 
went  into  a  fishmonger's  near,  and 
fetched  Mr.  Pearce  out:  the  Wit- 
ness  was  then  going  home.  In  s^ 
few  minutes  tbsy  both  came  into 
his  master's  shop,  and  Mr.  Pearce 
immediately  collared  him,  miss 
Johnson  saying — "  This  is  the  boy 
that  insulted  me."  Cobb  instantly 
entered  the  shop,  and  said*,  he 
Would  not  see  the  boy  ill-used. 
Miss  Johnson  then  turtied  roundt 
and  said — **  Oh,  ho !  it  is  not  the 
boy  tliat  insulted  me,  it  is  the 
man."  The  watch  was  inomedi- 
ately  called)  and  each  party  charged 
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taken  ^m  all  hujo  custodT^ 
.  Pearce  broke  l^se.firom  m 
-vmtchmaa's  hold,  j|nd»  rotreatiae  a 
few  pacd^  put  his  hand  .ah^ut  ^ii 
ppeke^9  and  itistasitly  presenljed  a 
pbtol  to  Cobby  ajad  shot  lam  uodev 
the  left  ear ;  the  ball  entered  hia 
jaw:  he  instantly  went  into  the 
shopt  and  aaid  to  his  mistreas  that 
Us  jaw  was  bndEe.  • 

The  wntchman's  testimen}9 
frored  the  canversation,  and  thai 
no  tnsiilt  had  been  oSev^  X0  nus9 
JohnsnUyridierbyinnnendo  or  other* 
wise. 

Mrs.  Sharp  proved,  that  Mr. 
Pearceand  miss  Johnson  came  into 
tbe'^op,  and  the  denial  of  the  boy 
and  Cc4>b  dF  their  haying  iasuiked 
miss  Johnson*  . 

Anothem  watchman  stated  that 
)ie  had.  Cobb  tn  custody,  and  that 
,  Pearce  feedat  him.  He  said*  that 
if  he  hadnoi  drawn  bacli^,.  bemus^ 
have  ceceived  the  content^  of  the 
pistol  himaelf. 

Wm.  Serjeant,  a  coachman,  ^^^ 
passing  at  >the  timie,  and  seeing  a 
mob  gatbesM  round  Mr..  Sharp's 
door,  vras  induced  to  ask  what  was 
^  matter^  and  peiceived»  .almost 
instantly,  p^.  Pearce  break  loose, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  pockets ; 
die  witness  supposing  him  a  gen- 
tleman, and  conceiving  that  he  was 
afraid'oC  baving  his  pocket  ^Vdced, 
from  the  circmnstance  of  ms  put* 
ting  his  hand  ^ere;  in  a  moment, 
however,  he  advanced  with  the 
pistol^  levelkdit  at  Cobb,  and  shot 
him. 

Another  witness  confirmed  this 
testimony. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  sureeon,  stated 
diat  Cobb  was  brougnt  into  his 
house  about  half  past  nme.  Upon 
examining  him,  he  found  a  pistol 
ball  had  entered  below  his  left  ear, 
lodged  in  the  roof  of  his  mo^di. 


and. splintered  the  jasr.  Hd  eoEi 
tracttsd  one  ball  (which  he  IproU 
duced),  and  had  every  reason  tor 
believe,  fr9m  the  nature  of  th^ 
fraction,  that  there  was  m^rediaa- 
9De,  bat.  could  not  positively  stata 
whether  or  not* .  rLt  would  noo 
$tate  that  the  man  was  not  in  immw 
nent  danger  of  his  life  finn  ths 
wound. 

The  magistrate  asked  Mx.  PeaKcs 
whatheiiad  to  say  ix>  the  charge* 
He  replied,  that  he  went  into  a 
fidmionger's  to  purchase  some  fish^ 
and  miss  Johnson  walked  befofetfais 
door:  in  a  few  minutea she  eama 
in  and  told  him  that  she  hw^  bteq 
much  insukedi  on. which  he'^wen^ 
out,  and  went  to  the  butdttb^s  shop 
to  reprimand,  the.  parens  who  had 
insulted  her;  when  Cobb  ^amein, 
and  wanted  to  fi^t.  him;  vand 
struck  him  several  times,  and  thai  > 
he  pulled  out  the  pistcd  to  defend 
himself,  and  it  went  off. 

Miss  Johnson  stated,  that  the  boy 
had  crq>t  on.the  ^pound,  and  8eize4 
hold  of  her  legs  in  a  very  indecent 
mannee^  and  mat  aceordinj^.^^ 
wen|tinto  the  shop  to  Mr*  narc^ 
for  protection* 

The  magiabate,  under  idiis  evi» 
dance,  said  he  was  obliged  to  eonu 
mit  them  for  triaL 

Mr.  Pearce  is  ^  very  fine-look^ 
ing  man,  upwards  of  six  feet  high^ 
aivd  is  said  to  be  an  officer  in  the 
army* 

Miss  Johnson  is  abont  25  y  tan 
of  age,  and  of  a  very  pleasinff 
countenance.  She  was  very  mucS 
agitated  during  the  examination.-* 
Mr  Pearce  conducted  himself  in  a 
firm  manner* 

INDIA- 
CALCUTTA     OAZBTTB     IXTftAOa* 

DtNAar. 
FarumiSam,  Aug,  II,  IB02.  On 
the9th  instant,  his  maiesty'sAtgata 
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ytvcd  in  tat  nvec  from  BonAo^ 
with  dispatches  from  that .  fnui^ 
deoqr  to  his  excellency  the  mast 
aoUe  the  gormtor  genera)  in' 
coimcilt  , containing  the  aflipctisig. 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  hisex* 
cdBmcf  Haujeft  Khuleel .  Khas% 
aBobasndor  to. the  Britisb  goma*- 
ment  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
die  idng  of  Pmia. 
.  Intbeafiernociiof  the.^Othvk. 
a  dis|Aite  imibitODately  amofe  be* 
twefn  the  Peisan  senrants  of  the 
unbttHador^  and  the  sepoys  of  th^ 
corps  of  Bengal  Wuntem»  ccnw 

Bhis  excellency's  bononuy. 
ajt.^  house  assigned  f(pr- 
JfOCftniwrMassagpsg.  An 
aSinyensne^  a^dbptl^  paiti^.re* 
sorted  to  arms. 

'  At  the,  cpm^oencement  of .  the 
disturbaacey  tus  cgccellency^^  f^^ 
bassador*..  wit^  his>  nspheif .  Aga^ 
Hoossaby. and  his.  attendanttf,  rd^ 
scehded  into  tbq  j:onrt»  for  the  fur-- 
pose  of  ouelliiffi  thf  tff wyH- 1  a^d 
while  his  excetoicT  was  exertisig 
his^endeaTOttrs,  vjtn  the  utmost  de- 
greeof  ht^mestttyaad  firmiies%  ft^^ 
uiat  purpose,  he  pecerred.:aiv«ound 
ham  a  mnsker  wUl^h  instaiMJy 
fmrei\ipapfA  His  excellency -a 
nephew  iw  se?yRely  wouni^  iii 
•everal  jdfpet.  Fouf  pf  the^p* 
bassador^s  seryaote  Hfie  kiUed;;smd 
^vemoreVoMiMM*  Tiianqit3)Sty, 
however*  ^^'vas.speedOy  restpred^ 
and  Mediqf4  ^ss^Mice  .i^simme* 
diately  fm|und  &»:  tb«  ce^tf  of. 
ibe survivnig.su9eii^s»  ..«.:-  - 
•  The  moct  a^ye*  and  j^diciqua 
exertions  were  suqcessfully  esmloy* 
edbytheacxuigprcsideni;,a&  B^m- 
bayy  J.  H.  Cnerrj»  esq»  and  byr 
the  civil  and  military  omcers  uad^r 
his  anthorici*  for  the  purpose/ qf 
restoring  a^,  ^nd  of  tranquU- 
Ihing  &  mbui^  of  the  attendants 
andS!>h»rer»  oi  the  deceased  am* 


beimdqry  atwdUa^C  i 

means  of  .biiaigmg  i  to  jnike  die* 

pBiysjUiMtf  i  ^shifcatrocifausjacb 

A  conn  iof  iMpiirv  has  aocowU^ 
ipgl]!^  been  institntM  at  'Bsmbayv 
for  die  purpc^  <o£  invesdgbdng* 
with  dQ«  delibenttion  and  sota»> 
n^4r  8lB  ibe  diicmmiamea  «r  tbcjb 
casfe.  .  •  -..    .         :.     ',  'J^i' 

The  geinetnior  genebdinaoiinoil: 
has  adopted  meaeB«fea^a&iding« 
CO  die  lefaftioiisimd  ib9(mas«f  the 
laie  ambaaMdoriail  dieifeBef'^Jui* 
consolation  wkiek  cas^'  be^^tditiiai^- 
sttored  to  tbenbMiddereheflMMie' 
of  this  sevei«  caliunit^."  -  ••<  •«  ^ 
•  B.  As  a  testimmiy'o£  the  pokHo^ 
regret fbrthe  death  of  dmiafli  aa«^ 
bassaderi  and  af:ar'desp}seiwrie£i 
sorrow  fot  the  '  caJetnitem  *«Mia 
whteh  occasioned  it»  aAdnsa  iiiarip 
of  public  reelect  fer  die  liij^b  stb^- 
tion  of  die  deceased  amlfaMadar, 
and  forthe  sowoagn  ybmi  hfi  m^ 
presented,  .hts.iexcetUhcy  dM  go^ 
vetnor  ge&eipal'  in^-eouncu  Jm&  mma* 
pleased  to  dioec^  thatmimiie  gutta^ 
be  fired  on.diis<nildanch4>ly  ^dcea-' 
sion*  at;  five  VckMik  thlt-stfteittoeeii 
fromthe^ampartsfofiBNt  WiBiabBU' 

Exrtatt  of  fiLitiif  from  A»fMfc^ 
$f  MajotJGinerd  Bmtfr  Amiy\ 
daied  GltMi' of^sise  Grand  Cair^: 

"  May  IS,  -I80i?.;      .  '.  ; 


Op  die  ISrk'A 
xsd  Saird^  prepauBatoty  tot 
of.tlkrarmy:aovosa.dM  Desurr.ta 
^a».paid.a  vistt;o£  ceremony  to* 
his  highness  the  pacha  of  JSgypbin 
Gjtand  Cairo. .    . 

The  geiumVattended  by  bis  staff 
^d  QtEerrwofficers,  widi  an  «soert 
of  the  8di  light  dragoons*  croseed 
die  rmr  to  thr  Cairo  side  in  tha 
morning;  where  a  Turkish  guard 
of  honour*  consisting  of  horse  and 
fbdt*.  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
Urn.    On  landings  thegeneral  was 

met 
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After  tke  uniab(J»itelinHmU«|^: 

t9!|n»db  hk  'fa%hiie«l^^ptti|icc,  the 
kcttk^  dmiBs  -and  '«t2itr  mtiiie  df  * 

the  procession,  whik  die  hend«' 
tfae^Bpfnoch^ef  the 

rthrpdlaoe,  (fof* 


rbniy;  geoetol  'Kleber'^  and  in 
whsim  iie-^mu>  msammnsittd)  we 
fawri  the stSBeteltaed^th'the  AW 
V'^tnism  gtiacrib  :iip  to 'the  steps  of 
tbeqgreat^stnrcastt^'The  appear- 
9aato£.ihifmAduit&  ^asimore  ssuw 
tbflUQL'  ^nsittisui  every  maAf 
his  .mmketvand  bayppnet, 
heing:  Mrmtd/wiffa'.  a  brace  of  pis« 
toisf  aldagger,  aiidra«werd» 

.  rHmng  lanj^ped  jot.  the  nalace, 
tin  gynml  tlismmiited;  vmenhe 
«»t  fcMved-  bfi  cbe>  officers  -  of 
attUe^  »Kl:cfM|uiticted.JtO'the.  chan* 
ber.«f -amiicaee*::  Here  the  pacha; 
motithe  'ginienilrat.flh&do6i%  iind 
r^osiwad  mm^iii  ihe'  most  flattering 
9mLi^mffMnAwsxpmv.  Alter 
being  served  with  cofFee,  sherbet^ 
ltc.^  and  die  .cQ2n|4imeati  custo^ 
n^arjr  on  such  ^WfCi^ifltnj^'had  p^s«^^ 
as  Syell  as  a  cQ]iv|B|-sa(,tpn 'of  sotne 
kihgth  relative  to  iheti  inarch  ol^  the 
army  across  the  Desert,  in  the  fbr- 
wuratia^  oih\riHCb-h&  highness  of- 
fytodi'-m  the  aiott  UHiesarved  man* 
zierp  every  assistance^in-hiii'iMiwery 
the  .general  A»e  -to  -take  lea^> 
jwhoD  tl^e  pacha  requestod  his  at«^ 
c^tance  of  a  war-horse  fully  ca- 
paiison^d,  and  a:  :swovd  ^  adding, 
diey  were  the 'gifts  of  estMQi,  and 
friendship.         ^  ' 

i^.ffhe  'suff  and 'Other  officers  of 
tiie  genend's  suitealie  received 
cachatword.  ... 

The  gener^  was  reqoested  by 
the  pacha,  as  a  panieam  honour. 


to^lh«teht  tteTio'Ae'orfleavingihe 
p^i&\'  whftK  he  ata)rdfh<^ly  4id, 
and**#ay  sahited  with'  1&  guns  oa 
pikft^i^g  *  ihroiigh-  the*  j^^t  square. 
'^We  tfieh.  retiimecfTiqme  in  the 
sjMe  in'<mner  we  camey  amidst  an 
inftitiensd  concours^  'of  people ; 
aM;' a$  isususd  iri' most  i4ussttl- 
mitf  "countries,  iliwe  iihportnn«fi 
fiir  Ihltkshe^  (tttcftiefi  on  all  si^s; 
The  saddle  andwniture  prei 
seAVed  to  general  Btiitd  must  be  of 
great  vakie,  the  fbrirt^r  bein?  soKd 
silver*  Jilt,  aiid'the  latter  ot  crim- 
son vdvct  stttdderf  Wkh\i^rs'and* 
crescents  of  theltlce'tiieub  The* 
honie  was  one  of 'the*  most  beattti- 
ful  animals  I  ever*  b<^beld;  fuid'of 
the  finest  breed  in^  Tafle^,  The 
generaFv  sword  wa^^no  tess  c6stly, 
die  scabbard  and  m6uWttng  being 
c^-totire  gold,  aikl  die'  bfode  one 
of  » die  true  Dama^cu^.  We  after- 
w^s  l^rned  diat.  Ihe'' whole  had 
been  sent  by  the  ^na&d  setgnor  1^ 
the  pacha,  on  taisitig  httti  to  his 
pt«teat  hfgh  sitoadott  in  the  em-^ 

IQi  FVomdie  imeUi^^dncebtoaght 
by;  the  New  Vorh  papeH  of  dw 
14%li  flecembcr,-it  app^rs  that  die 
situation  of  the  Frendi  m  St.  Do- 
niingo  becomes  evefy  'day  more 
cHticaL  •  Indeed  ;v&^*£unt  hopes  ' 
can  be  now  entlrtamed  ef  th^r 
being  able  to  redude  the  negroes  to 
a-svafeeiof  subjeedon  'wxd  subordi* 
aatiOfi.  The  k>ss  Whith  Bonaparte 
has'  already  sustained  of  some'  of 
ttis  nuM  skUfid  generals,  and  of  so 
many  thousands  c£  his  most  ^jd^ 
hii|t  and  best  disciplined  tnoops,  is 
nowsevenely  aggravated,  by  a  loss 
tha^to^iies-  faim  more  ni^^rly,  in 
th^  death  of  his  brother4a4aw, 
general  Le  Clerc.  'General  Ro 
Ghambeau  succeeds  to  die  chief 
command,  with  which  had  he  been 
firht>  intnisted,  a  far  difFcrent  fate 
might  hav^  attended  thr  etpedi* 
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licm.    He  was  inured  to  the  cU- 

mate,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  die  country;  circumstances 
"which*  added  to  the  influence  which 
H  known  disposition  for  firnmess 
and  conciliauon  must  have  j^ven 
biniy  would  have  en2d>led  him  to 
overawe  the  blacks  or  to  gain  their 
confidence^  But  the  expedition,  as 
it  was  inaaspicKHisly  undertsdcen, 
so  is  it  likely  to  end  in  defeat;  and 
the  disgrace  and  disasters  which  it 
has  heaped  on  the  mother  country 
wiU  but  justly  expiate  the  cruelty 
and  dreachery  that  have  so  flagrant- 
ly marked  the  treatment  which,  the 
ili-fated  Toussaint  has  experienced 
from  the  first  con€uU 

Marlborough-sireci. — On  Saturn 
day  WiUiam  Hutchimson  and  Alice 
bis  wife,  who  are  charged  by  their 
daughter  with  stealing  and  lAur* 
dering  a  child  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chdsea,  were  brought 
bcfore-Mr.  Conant,  and  underwent 
another  examination. 

Several  persons  attendee^  who 
had  been  dispatched  by\he  magis- 
trates to  die  nei^hbousrhood  of 
Chekea^  to  malae  diligent  inquiries 
lespecdng  a  child  havmg  been  lost; 
when  they  all  stated,  that,  after 
very  particular  inquiries,  they 
fioidd  not  learn  the  lea^  tidings  of 
amy  such  circumstance  having  taken 
plac^.    .  - 

The  girl  accomited  for  the  child 
sot  beine  found  at  the  plaqe  she 
described,  by  asserting  she  sus- 
pected her  &therliiaa  taken  it 
asray^  as  he  got  ui>  ^t  five  o'clock 
tiiie  foll€)viing  mominj^;  but  the 
magistrate  did  not  give  credit  to 
this  tale^  lor  the  man  was « dis- 
charged. The  woman  was  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction 
for  further  exaxtiinatioa. 

The  girl  told  another  tale^  of  her 
mother  having  stolen  another  child 
in  a  village  ontheir  way  from  Scot- 


kifed*  and  taken  ft  ntto  a  bam  zad 
stripped  it  of  itsciotbes.     Tim 

Em  IS  secured  at*  the*  workhouse^ 
y  order  of  the  magistrate. 
Yesterday  evening  a  mail  went 
into'  a  pork-slKip  m  Whitecro6»- 
street;  and  havix^  some  words 
with  the  butcher,  die  latter  stab* 
bed  him  in  the  beUy,  of  which 
wQund  he  died,  on  beme  conveyec| 
to  St*  Bartholomew's  liospitaL-p* 
The  murderer  is  in  custody. 

MXJTINY* 

From  the  following  letters  our 
readers  will  learn  with  satisfaction^ 
that  the  mutiny  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  confined  to  the  Gibral* 
tar,  the  crew. of  which  wished  to 
sail  to  the  westward,  to  zetum 
home.  It  had  scarcely  manifessed 
itself,  when  the  activity  of  the  o& 
ficers,  and  especially  the  intrepi- 
dity of  the  marines,  suceeeded.in 
instantly  quelling- it;  by  which  be- 
haviour the  marmes  have  added  to 
the  reputation,  they  have  long- 
main|3uned  for  loyalty,  discipline, 
and  courage — ^behaviour  that  has 
deservedly  drawn  fortli  the  thanks 
of  the  admiral  on  the  .station,  and 
which  equally  calls  for  the  praise 
and  gratitude  of  the  coimtry. 

Dragon,  Oriitagm  Bay,  Sardi^ 
nia,  Nov.  39,  lliiOS.  . 
As  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
mutiny,  which  lately  broke  out  on 
board  his  maje^'s  ship  Gibcaltarr 
^aay.  .occasion  .much  convevsaticm 
in  England,  I  conceive  it  my  duty, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty,  to  in* 
form  you  of  the  degree  of  firmness 
shown  by. the  detachment  of  ma* 
rines  serving  on  board  that  ^pt 
during  the  whole  of  4Jiat  most  un-" 
j£ortunat;e  event*.  I  should  have 
observed  to  you,  that  die  abov« 
ha{^>ened  on  ourpassage  from  the 
.kock  to  rejoin  the  admjraL.  Th» 
^  two 
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two  ringlesbder^  were  seized,  tried. 
ooL  board  tLe  Qragon,  condemned, 
and  executed  o»  board  ^e  Gibral- 
tar,  about  three  weeks  since*  So 
truly  sensible  was  qaptain  Kelly  of 
xi»  zneritt  of  the  marinefiy  that,  in 
the  clearest  manp^r ,  possible,  he 
pointed  put  to  the  court  (in  his 
narrative),  .the  dependance  he 
placed  in  the  whole  of  the  de«  ^ 
tachraent:  a  burst  of  applause  in- 
stantly appeared  in  the  court,  and 
the  members  passed  the  highest  eu^ 
logium  on  their  meritorious  con- 
d^t,  which  wa£  inserted  in  the 
roimiyes  of  the  court*martiaL^— 
The  senssuioivi  of  those  present  on 
the  occasion  ave  easily  imagined, 
but  to  describe  them  would  be  im- 
possible. 

To  this  I  beg  to  subjoin  the  ad- 
miral's public  thanks  to  captain 
Johnson,  the  officers  of  marines,, 
and  th«  detachment  acting  under 
them;  which  were  ordered  to  be 
read  throughput  the  fleet  on  the 
jfioomix^  of  ;h^  execution  pi  the. 
mutineerss 

(A  Copy.) 

Koit,  Oristagm  Bay, 
4^kNov.  1802. 

'<  Whereas  it  appears  in  the  mi- 
Butes  <^  the  la^  cour&>m;atial  qb^ 
the  mutineers  of  the  Gibraltar, 
chat  the  detach^nent*  of  marines, 
serving  on  board  that  ship,  bore 
no  part  in  $hi^  disgrac^ul  proceed- 
ing  of  the  6th  qf  October  last; 
but,  much  to  the  credit  of  their 
officers  and  themselves,  maintained 
the  character  of  the  loyal  and  re- 
spectable corps  to  which  they  be- 
long by  a  steady  adherence  to 
tb&g-  du^,-<<-the  rear-admiral  takes 
this-  public  method  of  expressing 
his  approbation  of  their  good  and 
«pldier4ike  conduct,  and  requests 
captaiin   Johnson    to    accept    his 

(Si^ed)    <<  A,  BicKCRTo^. 
«*  To  the  respective  captains,  &c/* 


His  MiQCstyU  Ship  Superht  OrisiagtU 
Bay,  Sardinia,  Nov.  28,  1802. 
On  the  6th  g£  October  we  re- 
ceived orddts  to  sail  (we  supposed 
for  ^ialta ),  in  company  with  the 
Pr^on,  Gibraltar,  Triumph,  Su- 
perb, and  Renown.  The  crew  of 
the  Gibraltar  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  to  the  westward,  which  they 
followed  up  with  an  alarming  and 
unexpected  disposition  to  mutiny; 
which,  however,  was  soon  quelled 
by  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficers, assisted  by  the  able,  steady, 
and  deteimiivsd.  behaviour  of  the 
marinjis :  several  of  the  principals 
are  in  confinement ;  two  have  beea 
tried,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  « 
lives. 

13^'On  Monday  eveoin^,  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  wind  blew 
excessively  hard,  some  premises  at 
the  back  of  Mr.  Keen's  housei 
facing  Paddington  church,  oqcu^ 
pied  oy  Mr.  Blofield,  an  attorney^ 
as  a  country  cottage^  were  nearqp 
demolished,  ThjC  premises  coa^ 
sisted  of  a  small  room  and  a,  kiu 
chen,  built  of  wood,  having  ^ 
chimney  carried  to  a  great  J^eight* 
to  prevent  smoke :  during  the  viq^ 
lence  of  the  gust,  the  chimney  was 
thrown  on  the  rocf  of  the  upp9V 
room,  in  which  Mrs.  Blofield  and 
fivft  of  her  children  were  sitting  t 
and  the  weight  of  the  brick-work, 
brought  the  whole  of  the  til^j  tjin, 
ber,  and  rubbish,  into  the  rOQS»» 
and  enveloped  tliem  in  the  .niiB% 
One  of  the  children  found  rneens 
tp  extricate  herself,  and  with  gteat 
presence  of  mind  thrust  her  mui 
through  the  window,  calling  loudly 
for  assistaQce  to^  apme  niea  who 
were  working  in  a  shop  across  thf 
yard :  they  immediately  attended : 
but  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
they  cQuld  get  to  the  room  where 
the  mischiel  had  happened^  fpr  the 
servant  being  out  upon  an  errani 
and  the  doors  all  fastened,  they 

were 
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thr^gk  th^^h^^in4o>r:  i.ithejr- . 
succeeded,  .howeyer,  in  reU^in^.; 
the  lu^fb^^ate  9ufibr^6<fro|n,  ih/skVr 
perillww  -situati<?n» ...  -Onet  .of  'tb« 
children  was,;^  under  tliej^;]n|h()i^h 
nearly,  ^half '  an ,  Jiour ;  bujir  -  .when; 
eitricafcdr  ^^;;ar  little  "recey^^d 
ftom  h^  njg)^  did  not  appefir  to 
have  recelv^  any  material  .injury. 
^  .Th«  HindQstan  £ast-Indiaman 
sailed  i{ew  days  ago  from  Gw3,veB» 
^ndy  and  as  tlie  weather  has  beeQ 
so  extremely  tempestaoust  consi- 
derable apprehensions  were  enter- 
tainied  for  her  safety.  During  the 
whole  of  yesterdayi  it  was  the  pre- 
iTdiling  opinion  that  she  had  put 
back  to  tne  Hope ;  but  last,  night 
im  express  reached  the  India-house 
inth  ^n  account  of  her  loss.  We 
axe  concerned  to  state  that  three 
midshipmen,  Mr*  Hatchett,  Mr- 
Hammond»  and  Mr.  Kenty  vferp 
drowned,  Mn.Oerky  a  cadet,  and 
about  twentyvx>f  the  seamehj;  were 
drowned,  killed,  or  frozen  to  deatli. 
6oott  after  she  got  on  the  4;>ank> 
she  filled  with  water  with  the  fipod; 
and  a»  the  ^ea  niade  breaks  over 
her,  the  remaining  part  of  th^  creiy 
who  were  iiav^  weiie  obliged  to 
•It  on  the  topS;.  Boats  put  pttirom 
the  shore^  and  rescued  thefn.from 
their  perilous  situation  ;.th&y,wepe 
about  120  ia  number.  _  At.  three 
o'clocic  9n  Wednesday,  some^of *the 
Aastf  and  part  of 'tl^e  Kujl  wi^r^eto 
be  seen  alcove  water;  and  It.wjas 
the  opinion  of.  well-ixub:^xYJ^  t  prov 
fessionid  pppple^  that  if  immecj^ate 
eiiertions  .wen^  made^  par^  f^  '^the 
goods  3n4.;spcfie  might  bcisayed, 
The  bullion  on  board  >  was  pnya^^ 
property,  'ajicl  amounted^  ^e  uijl 
derstapd,  tq- about  45,000  c^ince^i 
1  4j.  We  this  morning  receiv<?dParaf 
joupwls  to  tn'e.l  1th  inclusive.  .Tlif 
mtelligence.  they  bring  frorn  $t. 
Domingo  is  of  the  most  interesting 


nattite.     The.tMort  w«  hzd.jscr^. 
ceived,  through  the  channel  of  the  c 
Ajrnerican  papers,  of  the  death  oE,^ 
gfiteral  Leclerc,  is  confirmed,,  and 
every  description  of  the  distracted 
situation  of  the  colony  appeals  now  ; 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  witbL.the 
official  account  which    has   beeii 
transmitted  to  the  French  govcnwf 
ment.    Leclerc  was  taken  iU  ahqut,^ 
the  end  of  October,  and  after  lan^; 
guishing  in  great  agony  for  t&e  in^t 
tervening  days,  he  expired  on  ^^ 
1st  of  November.  Before  his  death* 
he  made  several  arrangements  for. 
the  government  of- the  colony ;  the, 
most  important  of  which  was  Use. 
appointment  of  Rocharobeao  |o  be. 
his  successor^     His  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  France  iin  ^e 
Swjftsure,  which  brought  dMse  dis- 
patches to  Europe.     The  loft  of 
the  general  in  chief,  it  is  sta^  in 
the  official  accounts,  has  earctted 
the  deepest  regret  in  ^e  island : 
but  this  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
mere  language  of  men  wisfamg  tb; 
reconunend  themselves  to  the  first 
consul  by  testimonies  of  grief  fe^ 
the  death  of  a  favourite  «lation» 
The  army,  if  tlie  miserable  remnane 
of   French    troops   deserves    this 
name,  will  have  no  cause  to  rmtt 
the  loss  of  the  talents  of  Leckrc, 
supplied  as  they  will  be  by  those 
far  jsupenor   powers  which   Ro^ 
chambeau   i^    known   to  possess. 
The  sbldi^f^  will  fight  under  his 
command    with    die    confidence 
which  His  great  military  reputation 
has  secured^  and  the  colonists  will 
anticipate  much  more  likeIilK>od  of 
succe^  in  effecting  the  subjugation 
of.' the  negroes,  from  that  mixture 
oif  conciliation  and  finxiness  wUch 
is  .the.  peculiar  attribute  of  true 
courage.  •    it  was  the  policy  of 
iCe'clerc' to  consider  the  b&cks  as  it 
,^et  of  monsters  who  had  fbrfinted 
every  claini  to  the  common  offices 
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of'huikaTiity';  tvBo  were  to  be  rfe- 
duced  to  subjectidh  not  bV  mildness 
and  nioderationV  bwfby  fare  and  by 
sword.  Muchj  however,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  exer- 
u6Ai'  of  Rochambeau  at  a  ibrmer 
petio4>  bfe  succeeds  to  the  command 
at'  a  most  inauspicious  moment. 
By  the  report  of  Boyer,  the  general 
of  brigade,  it  is  clear,  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months 
the  French  troops  were  able  to 
attjcmpt  nothing  against  the  bla<^ks, 
who';  on  the  contrary,  were  in  a 
state  of  continual  insurrection,  and 
even  spreading  their  ravages  in  all ' 

Siiarters.    The  excessive  heats  ren- 
'eted  It  Impossibly  to  -make  any 
m'crrem^ts;  and  the  brigands,  se- 
ctiiHb  In  those  mornes  which  are  in- 
accesst^e  ;to     European    troops, 
desoJEat^d  with  impunity  all    the 
cultivated  districts. 
*  TTi^r';  hospitals  were  filled  with 
thelfidc;'^d' our  readers  cannot 
Kave  k  livefier  picture  of  the  ravages 
of  disease  than  that  which  the  offi- 
cial' report  itself  exhibits.     Boyer 
says,  <<  fhe^fev^r  has  made  the  most 
deplorable  ravages ;  the  oldest  men 
Eave  never  witnessed  a  more  ma- 
lignant season."    It  was  nearly  the 
crtd  tff  October  befbre  tlie  French 
arinjr  attempted  to  make' a  regular 
atti^M^'k  on  the  rebel  troops.      At 
this  rime  Lederc  had  projected  a 
mote  systematic  planof  operations* 
btrt  death  prevtented  him  from  car- 
ryme;  his  designs  into  effect.     The 
intelligence  ot  his  death  gave  the 
rebels  new  courage,  atid  they  car- 
ried   on    their    devastations  with 
|p-eater  boldness.     To  check  their 
inroads,  a  general  engagement  be- 
came inevitable^  and  the  French 
general  boasts  that  the  blacks  were 
everywhere  repulsed  and  pursued* 
But  what  was  the  consequence  of 
this  success?    The  blacks  retired 
agam  to  dieir  fiistnesses^  to  wait 


new^  oppoftunities  of  Miewn^' 
xheiT  ravages*  It  is  inipossible  for 
the  Fr^ch  general,  with  all  hit 
aaxiety  to  detcrtbe  the  situation  of 
affairs  as  favourably  as  potAby 
tp  conceal  its  almost  hopeless  state* 
The  anrty  is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing  by  the  sword  and  diieasef 
all  the  rebel  chiefs^  who  had  lbr» 
met4y  submitted,  have  revolted*  and 
joined  the  insurgents  ;  and  tbe 
French,  with  all  their  exertioiis» 
can,  at  best,  only  retain  their  foot-  . 
ing  in  the  island  till  the  arrival  of 
new  reinforcements  from  Europci 
Rochambeau  had  not  joined  the 
army^  at  the  Cape  when  these  ac* 
counts  were  dispatclkid. 

-       OLD  BAf Ltr. 

George  Forster  was  indicted 
for  the  wiHul, murder  of  his  wife^ 
on  the  5th  day  ot  December,  by 
pushing  her  into  the'tanal  at  Pad- 
dingtoil,  in.  the  water  oif  which  she 
was  dr6wned  and  suffocated.  A 
second  indictment  charged  him. 
with  the  murder  of  his  iniant  child, 
by  the  same  means.  The  former 
indictment  alone  constituted  the 
subject  of  investigation. 

Mr.  Knowles  addressed  the  jury 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and 
stated*  that  the  crime  with  whichf 
the  prisoner  stood  charged,  was  one 
no  less  heinous  than  frequently  diffi- 
cult of  proof.  It  was  a  crime  ge- 
nerally committed  in  secrecy,  and 
with  every  precaution  to  preclude 
the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness. 
It  was,  tfaenfore,  by  a  regular  sei 
net  of  circumstantial  evi<&nce  the 
guilt  of  the  murderer  was  brot^ht 
to  light.  Such  evidence  was  m* 
Quentlyas  good  as,  or  indeed  better 
tiian,  jpositive  proof;  for  it  was  ex» 
tremefy  difficult  to  fabricate  a  train 
of  circumsunoes  by  several  wit* 
nesses,  though  nochmg  was  more 
easy  than  for  two  or  tnree  persons 
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to  g«tl)J^  heart  a  story  of  a  direct 
Act,  applying  immediately  to  the 
f^Ttj  accused*  The  case  which 
the  Jury  were  caSed  tipon  to  deter- 
wemst^  was  one  in  'which  they  would, 
frWn  the  consideration  of  a  rariety 
ef  circumstances,  have  to  «ay,  whe-  ^ 
ifaerifv^s  possible  they  could  have  ' 
existed,  consistently  with  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  katned  counsel  proceeded  to 
detail  the  evidence,  which  we  shall 
describe  in  the  language  of  the 
witnesses,  in  support  of  the  prose- 
cution* 

Jane  Hubbard  sjud,  she  lived  in 
Old  Boswell  court,  Carey-street; 
the  mother  of  the  deceased  lodged 
with  her,  and  had  taken  her  daugh- 
ter out  of  die  workhouse  some  time 
before.  The  deceased  was  at  her 
house  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, and  quitted  it  in  the  after- 
noon— she  used  to  go  to  sleep  with 
her  husband  on  a  Saturday.  The 
deceased  had  had  four  children: 
one  had  died,  two  were  in  the 
workhouse,  and  the  fourth  had 
been  destroyed  with  its  mother. 
The  witness  never  saw  the  deceased 
after  she  quitted  her  house  to  go 
to  her  husband. 

Joseph  Bradford  said,  the  priso- 
trer  lodged  with  him.  On  thr5th 
of  December  his  wife  and  child 
were  with  him-^thcy  all  breakfast- 
ed together — ^they  left  the  house 
about  ten  o'clock — the  witness  saw 
the  prisoner  again  in  the  evening 
•—his  wife  and  child  were  not  with 
him— the  prisoner  made  no  mquiry 
aftser  bis  wife  and  chiM— thte  "^nt- 
ness  was  surprised,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  that  she  had  not  come  to 
see  the  prisoner  as  heretofore.  The 
prisoner  was  by  business  a  harness* 
feaker,  and  he  woriccd  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bradford,  the 
^fe  of  the  preceding  witness, 
staled,,  that  she  -saw  the  prisorier's 


wife  on  Saturday,  tbt  4th  of  De- 
oembcr ;  Ae  stayed  all  night  with 
her  husband ;  they  left  the  bouse 
about  ten  the  nfitt  morning ;  they 
were  not  on  good  terms  together  i 
die  witness  saw  the  body  of  tKe 
child,  and  knew  it  well ;  she  had 
no  doubt  it  was  the  same  diild  she 
had  seen  at  her  house ;  the  deceasejd 
had  been  out  of  the  worBiouse 
about  a  month. 

Eleanor  Winter  said,  she  lived  at 
the  Spotted  Dog,  near  the  Pad- 
dington  canal ;  she  saw  the  prisoner 
there  on  the  5th  of  December  witii 
a  woman  and  a  cliild ;  they  canfte 
about  eleven,  and  stayed  till  near 
one,  when  they  left  their  house. 
The  Spotted  Dog  was  on  the  tow- 
ing side  of  the  river,  and  the  Mitte 
public  house  on  thfe  other.  The 
prisoner's  wife  seemed  in  low 
spirits ;  she  said  she  had  been  there 
three  times  to  meet  a  man  who 
owed  her  husband  money,  and  that 
she  would  not  come  there  any 
more.  Witness  afterwal-ds  sa% 
her  body  at  the  Mitre. 

John  Gough,  waiter  at  the  Mi- 
tre, recollected  the  prisoner  and 
his  wife  and  child  coming  to  their 
house  about  two  o'clock.  They 
stayed  till  half  past  four,  having  in 
the  mean  time  drunk  some  rum, 
and  had  someporter  and  breaid 
and  cheese.  They  left  the  house 
together  about  half  past  four 
o'clock ;  neither  of  them  had  pro- 
posed to  have  a  bed  when  Uiey 
went  away;  they  turned  to  the 
left  to  go  to  London ;  he  saw  them 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  yards. 
On  his  cross  examination,  he  was 
positive  they  had  left  the  Mitfe  at 
naif  past  foiir. 

Hannah  Patience,  the  mistress  of 
the  Mitre,  stated,  diat  she  hel^d 
thent  to  a  quartern  of  rum  just  be- 
fore they  went  away.  This  ixntness 
corroborated  the   last   respecting 

neither 
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heither  of  them  applyinc;'  for  a  bei. 
fihe  deniea  having  a^ed  2s.  6J» 
Tor  a  bed.  The  woman  wrapped 
up  the  child,  and  said  it  was  the 
Ijist  time  she  would  «ver  come 
there.  She  did  not  appear  de- 
sponding. 

Sarah  Daniel,  servant  to  a  Mr. 
.Fillington,  merely  spoke  to  some 
trifling  facts,  confirming  the  testi- 
toony  of  the  former  witnesses. 

Charles  Whield  said,  he  worked 
\ritli  the  prisoner  at  Mr.  Bushnel'sj 
helmet  him  on  Sunday  the  5th  of 
3December,  a  little  after  six  o'clock, 
at  his  lodgings  j  he  was  certain  it 
Vas  not  seven.  He  said  nothing 
of  his  wife  and  child.  T.he  witness 
recommended  him  to  live  happily 
With'  his  wife,  as  he  did..  The  pri- 
soner did  not  tell  him  where  he  had 
been,  nor  did  the  witness  ask  him. 
fie  did  not  appear  as  if  he  had 
been  at  all  hutrjed. 

John  Atkins,  a  bargeman,  said. 
be  found  the: body  of  the  child 
tmder  the  bow  of  his  boat.  ''He 
dragged  for  the  wohian,  andfound 
ber  entangled  in  a  bush ;  tliere  was 
at  some  distance  a  fence  formed  of 
some  bushes. 

Sir  Richard  Ford  deposed,  that 
be  had  examined  the  prisoner  seve- 
ral times.  Each  previous  exami- 
nation was  carefully  read  over  to 
the  prisoner  two  or  tliree  times. 
'  After  the  whole  had  been  read 
over,  paia^aph  by  paragraph,  the 
interlineations  and  corrections  were 
at  the  prisoner's  express  request, 
it  contained  his  confession  to  the 
ioUowing  effect;  "  My  wife  and 
child  came  to  me  ott  Saturday  tlie 
4th  of  December  to  sleep  at  my 
lodging:  the  next  tnoming,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  I  Went  out 
^'th  thesn,  and  we  walked  to  the 
ikw  Cut  at  Paddington ;  we  went 
to  the  Mitre,  where  we  hiid  sortie 
bread  and  cheese  and  porter ;  b&> 
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fore  that,  we  stopped  at  the  Spotted 
Dog,  where  we  had  some  bedF- 
steaks ;  we  were  going  to  return, 
but  she  desired  me  to  walk  further 
on  to  see  two  of  our  children  in  the 
workhouse  at  Bamet;  I  left  her 
directly  after  we  quitted  the  house, 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Whetstone,  in  order  to  go  torBamet 
to.  see  my  children.  When  I  got 
there,  I  found  it  so  dark  that  I 
would  not  go  on,  but  came  back  \ 
so  that  I  dia  not  inquire  for  them, 
but  I  meant  to  do  it;  I  came  home 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock; 
I  saw  no  person  as  I  was  going  to 
Whetstone,  nor  did  I  stop  anf 
where  except  at  the  Green  Dragon 
at  Highgate,  where  I  got  a  glass 
of  rum ;    my  wife  had  a  '  black 

town  on^  she  \^as  a  little  in  liquor; 
efore  we  left  the  Mitre,  I  inquired 
of  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  whether 
we  could  h<ive  a  bed,  and  she  asked 
me  2/.  6^/.  for  one,  which  I  thought 
too  much.*'  This' confession  was 
signed  by  the  prisoner. 
^  William  Gardiner  said  he  had 
worked  at  the  same  shop  with  the 
prisoner ;  and  calling  at  the  Bear 
m  Bow-street  to  see  hijpi,  he  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  his  being  in 
such  a  situation.  He  replied,  he 
was  as  innocent  as  the  child  un- 
born; and  if  he  could  get  any  one 
to  swear  he  was  at  the  Green 
Dragon  at  Highgate,  at  a  parti- 
cular time,  on  Sunday  the  5tn,  he 
should  be  saved. 

Mr.  Bushnel,  the  prisoner's  ma«. 
ter,  ^ated,  that  at  nis  requcfst  he 
made  inquiry  at  the  Green  Dra, 
gon. 

Elizabeth  Soutliey  proved  that 
Ae  prisoner  had  been  at  the  Green 
Dragon  on  some  Sunday,  but  his 
wife  and  child  were  then  both  with 
him. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  did- 
little,  more  than  complain  of  certain 
inaccura- 
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inaccuracies  in  the  tesrimony  of  tbe 
waiter  at  the  Mitrt ;  who  was  called 
op  againy  and  insisted  upon  the 
acci^acy  of  what  he  had  sworn. 

George  Hodgson»  eaq.  coroner 
for  the  coantyt  stated^  that  he  pre- 
sided at  the  ixiquisfition  on  the  body ; 
it  had  no  marks  of  violencey  neidier 
was  the  child's  arm  broken*  as  had 
been  untruly  reported. 

Sarah  Gorin*  with  whom  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife  had  lodged, 
said  the  prisoner  was  a  t«nd«r  bus> 
band  ana  a  good  father. 

Elizabeth  ChisaU  said,  they  had 
lodged  with  ber  four  vears ;  the 
prisoner  always  behaved  well  i  tbry 
appeared  to  be  a  happy  couple. 
Several  other  witnesses  gave  tbe 
prisoner  a  good  character. 

The  lord  chief  baron  summed 
up  the  eridence,  remarking  the 
contradictions  between  the  pnso. 
iier*s  confession  tmd  the  fiicts  swqrn , 
i^nst  him-^ose  were,  first,  his 
assertion,  that  be  bad  requested  a 
6ed  of  the  mistress  of  the  Mitre-— 
that  fact  had  been  positively  dis* 
proved — the  next  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  bein^  in  town  berireen 
"SIX  and  seven,  if  be  had  walked 
from  Paddington  to  Whetstone  and 
Bamet,  and  Deck,  a  distance  of  16 
miles— -another  circumstance  ex* 
tremelv  important,  was  tbe  declarap 
tbn  of  the  deceased,  that  she  had 
been  three  times  with  her  hudKmd 
atPaddington,to  meet  aman  who 
owed  him  some  money.  It  would 
have  been  dcigrable,  in  his  defiaice, 
if  he  had  stated  who  that  man  was, 
and  have  brouffbt  him  forward. 
With  regard  to  his  having  been  at 
the  Green  Dragon  at  Highgate,  it 
evidently  must  have  been  on  some 
other  Sunday,  fix)m  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wife  and  child  having 
been  with  him.  His  lordship,  hav- 
ing coQimented  at  large  upon  the 
wEok  of  the  case,  left  it  to  tne  jury 


to  deterauwsi  wnediel'  die  vJvtuui^ 
stantial  evidesioe  whkh  hfid  beat 
adduced  left  any  ^oubt  as  lo  tbe 
guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  retired  a  ,very  shaft 
doK,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

Mr*  Shelton,  the  derk  ef  die 
court,  said  to  the  prisoner.  What 
have  you  to  say  why  you  Ami4 
not  have  judgment  to  die  aeoordr 
inff  tolaw? 

PHsoner— •*  Nodung^  or  I  ccr*- 
tainly  shoidd.'' 

The  recorder  nien  pponouncid 
sentence  of  <kaAp  md  the  praonet 
was  ordered  So  be  executed  cm 
Monday,  and  bis  body  inarm^iiifij 
pursuant  X0  the  statute. 

17*  The  Pprtr  has  received  die 
intelligence  that  die  army  in  E^ypt 
under  the  padut  of  Cairo  has  been 
completely  beaten  by  the  beys. 
The  mtelligenee  from  Egypt  it  of 
the  20th  of  Novesaber,  and  has 
been  received  by  the  Engli^  am* 
bassador,  lord  Elein,  and  by  the 
Porte.    It  is  as  follows : 

The  Egypdan  beys  had  been 
suiToundea  by  the  Egyptian  army. 
They  had  made  several  attack^ 
but  they  weie  alwavs  repulsed  by 
the  Turks.  In  the  mean- time 
Omar  bey,  in  the  beginnii^  of  Oqt 
tober,  had  tbe  address  to  divert  tbt 
attention  of  the  pacha  of  Qiiro 
from  him,  to  get  his  troops  passed 
through  his  lines,  and  escape.  The 
pacha  considered  him  in  no  ways 
dangerous,  as  he  understood  no- 
thing  of  his  intentions.  Omar  bey, 
however^  strongly  reinforced  his 
corps,  and  returned  to  the  place 
where  the  pacha  was  encampec^ 
while  die  otKer  beys,  wha  were  in 
concert  with  Omar,  xa^di  a  vigo* 
rous  attack.  In  this  moment, 
Omar  attacked  the  pacha's  troop* 
in  the  rear ;  and  the  Turkic  HHnyt 
placed  between  two  fires,  was  (qi% 

pletely 
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'^Tiwkfirfor  sev^rid  fey  s  Iftgfethei-, 

and  wotfW  hftfc  «ntfffcfy  exterrtd- 

"VHted^emf  if  tfe*  Coimhanders  cf 

Akxandria  had  not  sent  out  rft- 
n»cHOieA»  to  cdUeW^th^'fu^fives 
*t«#p»«*i!rt  tiieferth^r^rogi^ss  «f 

b  -Tilt  fttchii  c«rCairo  efedfeiVouwfd 
to  assemble  ^  remains*  <tf  Ae'^dA^ 
Itet^-WTriy,  dtid  to  cefflect  i^n- 
Ibrcements ;  iint  the  h^  havfe  gdt 
%lK?t««Wften(cy  tod»d?cfd^  and 
JNnv  -fhe-  ^cMfjjlM.  "*«dttifliaWd  €f 

I ':  iHw-  3gi*  season  Is  >ftftcffl»iiWonly 

mild,  the  pk^^Btl»'<?dftflfttte|, 

"itAi'^^mv^fsX  m  Jfte"^  ambassadors 

fffffCii^  'VtcSred  htlh  ^Pifita  l6  tike 

!;«-•«  The  ba^aM^r'»^lR>'<»h^n1af\as 

.4ite  ¥^kijiy«^90^  iiehe,  %  fortify^ 

-4ffg,^^idl  greKt  Mstej*  the  pak(^ 

Jibat'iBotitfpafQ^   odfclipied  in  the 

•quare  called  Efeb^Mer,  thit)iigh 

rim  <*  the  beys;  •'•^Hd'hfevftrtade 

#Miois^i^   Cixnf^  'masters    (5f 

.tJwpef  Bgypt^'afldi<ff  the  prorfnce 

dTAlfltii     Th«y>4n^^'itl(r!ifsit^ns 

ss^^'-^  the*  pjftfenids,  and  haVe 

fht  tifties  eompl«t^)f  d€|^M^tiMe 

main  at  AtoanMa '  Mwi  '4000 

tfo^fks  viOler  geftetal'^Sttrffrtl  Wd 

^^re  is  the  giieotest  didcot^lbeme^ 

-t^MRi  and  ^e  Tilrks^  m  the  tot«r 

iaia^iAV'tiiat  tht^  HMun^ltik^  tA^ 

.milMiursnpportM'by  the  Sng^. 

^hva '^eomiikst^iKMV  '*v?0|ie  '  iem 

rvoibe  tube  aero  by4tebey««^etfre^» 

i»  treat  with  ^9  iftntish  <tbinanaii- 

dev.    The  TitriES^haM  3090  men 

^Basnktta,  2000 tit  ^Itosetta,  and 

.9IMX)0  at  this  place.    AU>the  taxes 

afnfosed  by  the  Frk»di  h^ft  been 

coB&nied  by  the  lVB]i%  bctt  tripled 

^^.tiiaianoiist*^'  ♦,♦-•. 
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*  Jfe«f^8#^^.*--^riiyfrtae'ef  aeon- 
•vehCicJft  '  cbficltidid^  between  oiir 
-€tti|K«rer  and  thfe  p^«*  tRe  ntxncio, 
who  ti  fo  •'be'  i^tdent  here,  wfll 
*W!jl5f  ^eW^jr  the'i^hk  fcffin  ambas- 
-«Ki(**(5P'  fhe  first -^aSs;  dius  he 
'ifrift  -e^er^fee  ipity  jnin^ttion  over 
^*b  rtttht^c*,  nor  pfetterfd  to  airy  sit- 
^rttiterfdene^  o^er  the  apostolical 
functions  in  ktt^  pslfC  df  the  Russian 
»ddmliiklfts.  .'►•••;.»  -  •• 
*^-ll.'*B]f*lettefs  fibm*  Cbhstanti- 
*e^lej  kiteffig^cfel^  dbtairied  df 
the  loss  of  the  anfiqllltfes;  &c.  col- 
^IWrted  by  lord  Elbih'lii  Greece. 
^The  yessd  whfch  ttonfehi^d  them 
"JJbI  int<y  C^go'  bAyj^'-^n.  stress  'of 
•*nrt{athfer;-  and  thd'pild  letting  g6 
idte IwtdioMii  tob'dfetf^  ^ater,  sKfe 
■was  driven  on  the  rocks,'  stnd  surBb 
'iW-Wteen  fathoWti  An  English 
jbrighas  ft^edfroitfCinslJantinopH 
•i»  3ie  hot)eof  i^rW  ^ome  hf  the 
^ai'gOj'but  vridi  little  prospect  iSf 
«i)ccess.     * '      '     •  ►     •'  '  *    \ 

^  19.  The  latfe  stofn«  hare  bedi 
setfetely  felt  on  the  coast  of  Scot 
hkidu'   At  St.  Andre^vs,  fheMeaiir 
^(**W,  bf  Scatborbtigh,  from  Bour- 
"tteati*,*  last ;  from  rtullj  was  oh 
-Mbftdk]^  seen  oiFtheVbast^^a)  neat 
'tflait  Ae  could  not  dear  the  land  5 
knd  7i&  it  was  ifnpos»b)e'for  her  to 
kAchc^T}'  tfiere  ^as  no  altetnafive 
^  fcrhcr  b«t  to  atteftii5t  tihe  hartfouV 
W*Tn4  uponrtKe  teAdd.-^FIags  wei^ 
il*i*dd;   fifes "feade,    iM   er^f 
iMhg^siiBle  dohetd  dintct  the 
<^^#«sel '  int©^  the  hartjoiir,    and  a 
fttmibet  df  p^ferpte*  assembled  to 
retwd^r  'e-fcrr  jJossiWe  assistance. 
h^  '3U  th«  Axp  Vt^s -about  entering 
die  'ilarbottr,   M''  tremeiidous  sea 
madbeher  strfte,  and  drove^ber out 
•f  Ihe  channel  amohg  the  breakers 
mdrocl^s  The  life-boatwas  in  rea- 
diness I  but  the  storm  -Was  so  great 
lliat  the  {)eonle  were  ^raid  to  go 
Mtbiher.  ftoweven'Mr.Cathcart 
'Detnpitrtf   tajitafai  Horsbuirg  of 
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the  S9th,  and  Mr.  DaTid  Sttwart) 
xnain:er  txf*  the  VeilttSy  with  a  ga&2^ 
crew,  reiid^y  Tolumeerod  their  s^. 
vices,  stnd  bythe  moft  wondttfd 
exerdmu,  itt-  k  itiOi  wiiexe  it  appear^ 
ed  almost  impOtiMe  for  ^y  vessel 
to  In^e,' Aey  nappihr  sacced&d  in 
$avmg  t]^' whole  ot  the  crew. 

Jomuofii^die  smuggler,  befbre 
he  quitted  dlU  kingdom,  after  his 
escape  ft%>m  ^6  Fiedt  phson^-sailed 
m  his  own  ^tter,  the^Afm,  f^tti 
Hove  to  B^bdiitt)  m  the  county  of 
Sussezv  *#fceve  he  landed,  and  r^* 
mained  i^ome  houn  befbre  he  re* 
tamed  to-  his  *v^essel ;  and  this  he 
had  not  long  done,-before  the  cir- 
cumstance WtB  cbmnranicatsd  to-  a 
captain  of  a  revenue  cutler  lying 
on  in  the  rdad^,  Who  In  consequence 
pursued  and  boarded  the  Ann^ 
but  with6ut  Ending  Johnson,  who,' 
it  IS  not  now  dowted,  on  seeing 
his  cutter  chased,  went  aloft^ 
idirouded  himself  in  the  rigging," 
and-  thereby-  eicperienced  another' 
hairbreadth  escape.    ' ' 

Limerkfef  J^.  8. — Last  week; 
Michael Mar^^IApjohn,  esq.  and' 
captain  Richard  Lloyd,  havmg  te- 
ceived  private  intimadon  of  a&ffe 
<)iiantitx  of  iron,  being  brought' 
into  the  viUage'of  PaUis^gre^i  m'^ 
this  connty,  they  went  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  6f  die  4th  instant  to 
the  forge 'Of'oiite  Barkly,  in  said 
villa^,  and  observing  five  persons 
thereuv.  broke  m  at  the  frontdoor, 
but  were  only  able  to  secure  Tho- 
mas Tietney,  the  other  four  noen 
having  escaped  :  in  the  forge  was 
founoa  number  of  unfinished  pikes^ 
qiiite  hot.  Tiemey  was  on  Wed* 
nesday  evening  brought  in,  adorn-' 
ed  with  some  ^  those  murdering 
weapons,  and  fully  committed  to 
the  county  gaol,  by  captain  Llovd. 
For  some  days  past*  various  let* 
ters  were  received,  aflDdintdUgence 
given,  that  a  rising  of  £stlkcted 


penoQS  Tvoidd  take  place  m  thie 
and  aneigmxyi^g  countyl     Oa 
Thursdar  -^t;  such    intdligence 
was  reeeived,-  ^  ''rendered  it  the 
duty  of  iMtt  ihtriisted  vridt'  die 
civil  tod  mifi^afjr'  power  to  taice 
etdhy  precaution  to  j^revent  this 
city  frbm  beii^  surprised  by  (de- 
sperate rebds'i  in  consequence  of 
which,  crowds  ofloyal  inha1iitaiit4 
with  the  right  wbrshipful  maybe 
and  sherids,  resoried^.to  the  ex? 
<hange,  and^emained  there  und^f^ 
arms.      The  hon  -  commisdonctf 
officers  of  the  chy  of  Lhnericlr  rew 
giment,  under  th^  immediace  coid? 
mandof  colondVereker;  those  v 
the  cormty  of  Limerick  regiitnenS 
under  such  of  thdr'offi^^rs  as  wen^ 
in  town ;  and  the  several  corps  df 
infantry    yeomen,    continued  pa- 
troling  the  city  and  suburbs  alT 
xiight ;  while  the  garrison,  condsr-* 
ing  of  part  of  A&  17th  and  56tfc 
regiments,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
9&  light  dragons,  stationed  at 
their  resj^trve  posts,  waited  impa* 
tiently  tor  the  ^ti^of  the  rebels,' 
who  very  -prpdently  declined  thif  ^ 
hazardour  ^terprise  :    h^  .^7.. 
entered,  they  would  have  met  sofii' 
a  receptiofi  as  sodtiUl  convbce  re- 
bek,  diat  the  lo^d  dtyof  Lhlie*' 
rick,  of  an  other  places,  is  that 
where  traitors  wiD  not  meet  With 
asliscance. 

On  the  above  night,  so  early  at* 
seven  6'clock,   a  party  of  about 
fifty  men,  whom,  we  hesitate  not  to 
pronounce  '  rebels    attacked   the 
house  of  jieutenam-colond  Bour-^ 
chier,  late  of  the  royal  Irish  artiU 
iery,  at  Eilsfnsh,  near  the  hospioil,  ; 
barony  of  Small  County,  county' 
of  Limerick,  aiid  within  fourte^  ^ 
miles  of  this  city.     On  bre^it^ 
into  the  house,  the  first  person  thi^ ' ' 
met  to  oppose  them,  was  a  fiulhfi4  ' 
servant  whom  the  colonel  brousht 
with  him  from  the  n^iimeot  i  uii^ 
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pm  a^  cut  and  lacked  with 

mbsf  %|imat^  j^^  was 

i^  d^,nigbt  ,ia  JLiaiaiFickji  and  it 

ime  tbeir  intended  victipM.  Pr«^ 
i^aenoe  directed  t^aaf  lieat^nant 
M'^&ibbnj*  of  the  queenV  Germaa 
' — iger9|.^^  that.evpeaii^  called 
ri:emamed  at  cplbnel  Bourchier^s 
and  5iwix\g  to  his  spirited 
miductf  .,M];s.  ^urchier  and  her 
^p^d;ieA.«ere  nrotected  from  tb9 
harutid^^geof  lhose>n^^  After 
entirely  destz:o^g;  the  fiuilitun  o€ 
^  hoQse,.  w}ib^9ws.  &g.  taking 
idi  the  jSre<^urn%s  with-vthem,  they 
Broke  open  the  sta&lfv^^)^  there- 
Qut  the  coIonel!s.  ^  horses,  three 
df  whi<;h  were  foc^nd'  ^  ^^<  o'clock 
ne^et  momingy  on  t^e  road»  hy  lieu- 
tenant M'Maubon»  on  nis  ▼^turtng 
b«t  to  f^rise  Janics^Oubl>in%  esq. 
a^  neu^hhooring  magistrate,  who, 
with;£As  son,  JosepI>  Gnbbins,  esq. 
in^mtaneously  avbrded  him  every 
as^tEuice ;  but  we  aire  sorry  to  add, 
tt^t  iioz]^  of  the  rebeUtas  yet,  have 
beeh/ajqprehende^.  The  faithful 
s^apt  (whose"  name  we  dp  not 
wish  to  inentioB,  he  having  a  wife  in 
a  (fisbtfit  part,  to  whoin  this  may 
be  the  first  intimatios^}  Hes  in  this 
<^.in  a  most  dangerous  state^  at- 
tended by  suxgebns  of  the  ^t  emi- 
si|^ce«. 

-OLD'  BAILEY* 

^hn  Scruton  and  l^obert  Cooper 
were  indicted  for  stealing  a  gold 
medallion,  and  othf^,  articles,  the 
property  of  Mrs*  Jordan,  the  cele- 
brated actress. 

It,  appeared,  that  <m  the  Ist  of 
lait.  December  Ikilrs.  Jordan  at- 
tet^d^  die  theatre,  and  her  carriage 
IRTM  waiting  to  convey  her  hoffie. 
The  servants  had^  le^  the  door 
on^,  and  the  property,  coasisting' 
•f^a  theatrical  dress  and  a  gold 


medallion^  was  m^deup  in  abuaf» 
die  and  placed  in.  the  carriage: 
while  the  footman  was  looking  an^ 
oth^  way,  one  of  ihe  prisoners 
fixond  ai^aii$.  tocany  4>flF  the  bun- 
die,  by  getting  in  undiscovered  at 
the  door  left  open,  and  letting 
himself  out  on  the  Opposite  side. 
Mrs,  Jcoxhui,  on  seating  herself  in 
t)2e  jcsurriag^  missed  the  pix^ierty, 
and  inunraiately  directed  her.at* 
tend^ts  to  make  th^  rpbbery 
known^  Both  the  off^Mer^  were 
sbprtly  after  taken  into  custody. 

The  fact  being  ?d^y  proved* 
the.  pi^soners  wer^  found  CuiUy» 
and  sentenced  to  .seven  yearf^.trans- 
portadcMQu-  .    .    ..  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  last  Tbur^ay 
se'nni^ht,  a  man  ^trent.to  an  inn 
at  Qnchester,  and  ordered  supper, 
liut^  whilst  it  was  iH-epariag,  .utro« 
duced  himself  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
10th  ligiit  dragoons,  quartered  in 
the  house,  and  of  them  he  learned 
which  was  their  best  horse;  and* 
having  obtained  that  information, 
retired  from  his  military  friends  to 
about  nine  o'clock :  after  re- 
ing    himself    plentifully,    and 

iving  previously  stolen  a  pair  of 
regimental  pistols  in  the  soldiers* 
room,  be  unobservecflv  went  into 
the  stable,  mounisd  the  horse  be 
had  fixed  on,  and  Tpde  o£  ,. 

STATE    TRIAL.    . 

The  special  commission  for  the 
trial  .of  colonel  Desjpard  and  others 
was-  yesterday  opened  at  the 
Sesrions-house,  H^rsemonger'-lane. 
The  judges  named  in  the  commis* 
sion  were  lord  Ellenborough,  Mr* 
justice  Chambre^.  Mr.  justice  Le 
Blanc,  and  Mr.  Baron  Ijiomison. 

.  Names  qf  tkeGranfi  Jury. 
Geprge  Wrd  Leslie,  >    ; 
^     Vi^^unt  Crapley, ,  ,  .  • 

Lord  William  Russel, 
(B  2)  Joha 
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John  lord  Teigmnouth, 
Hon.  Chapel  Norton^ 
Sir  Mark  Parsons,  bart. 
Sir  John  Frederick,  bart> 
Sir  George  Glyni^j  hart. 
Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
Sir  Robert  Biimet, 
K.  Hankey,  esq. 
•  James  Trottet,  esq. 
John  Alcock»  esq. 
J.  Pooley  Kensington,  esq. 
James  Bradley,  esq. 
Henry  Thornton,  esq. 
H.  Peters,  esq, 
T.  Page,  esq. 
John  Whitmore,  esq. 
T.  Langley,  esq. 
W.  Borrowdale,  esq. 
T.  Gateskill,  esq. 
R.  Wyatt,  esq.    , 
John  Webb  Weston,  esq. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  court 
met,  abttd  the  grand  jurjr  having 
been  sworn,  the  lord  chief  baron 
addressed  them  to  this  effect :  His 
lordship  observed,  they  were  as- 
,sembled  under  the  authority  of  his 
majesty's  cpmnussion,  issued  for 
•the  trial  of  certain  persons  charged 
with  all  or  some  of  the  offences 
'Spcicified  in  it.  It  contained  charges 
Cff -high  treason  and  misprision  of 
.treason,  wjth  offences  against  the 
statute  of  36  Geo.  III.  passed  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  person  and  government 
.against  treasonable  practices;  a- 
.gainst  another  statute  passed  in  the 
37th  year  of  die  present  king,  for 
the  •  better  prevention  of  attempts 
to  seduce  persbns  serving  in  his 
majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land;  and 
against  another  statute  passed  in 
the  same  year,  for  more  effectually 
preventing  the  administering  of 
oaths.  The  species  of  offmce  most 
malignant  in  its  nature,  most  de- 
structive to  the  security  of  the 
realm,  and  most  subversive  of  those 


principles  on  which  society  was 
founded,  had  been  placed  by  the 
law  in  the  highest  class  of  crimes; 
by  this  he  desired  to  be  understpod. 
to  mean,  the  crime  of  high  treason 
against  the  authority  ol-tfae  ki|^. 
Another  offence,  of  the  same  na- 
ture, immediately  subject  to  their 
cc^isance,  and<suraii>st  which  .the 
.statute  37  Geo.  III.  was  directed* 
was  an  offence  «ecoud  onlv  in 
magnitude  to  the  crkne  of  i^gh 
treason*  and  of  which,  in  some 
cases,  it  formed  a  veqr, material 
part;  he  meant  the  cnme  of  se- 
ducing persons  serviiie  in  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  by  sea  ana  land,  fropa 
their  duty  and  allegiaoce.  The 
law  of  this  land,  from  the  earliest 
period,  had,  with  due  aajif^  to  the 
importance  of  the  object  in  view» 
watched  with  a  cautions  eye  over 
the  life  and  safety  of  the  ^vereign. 
Circumstances  not  necessary  to  be 
referred  to,  had  of  late  increased 
that  anxiety.  The  law  consideied 
the;  mischievous  workings  of  the 
.imagination,  and  die  malignant 
feeluigs  of  the  heart,  when  directed 
towards  the  destruction  of  4he  life 
of  his  majesty,  as  criminal  as  the 
.perpetration  of  the  atrocious  deed 
by  which  his  sacred  person  might 
be  endangered.  To  ascertain  and 
investigate  such  a  purpose  in  his 
mind,  and  the  acts  done  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  which  the  law  de- 
nominated overt  acts  of  high  trea- 
ison,  had  been  at  dii&rent  periods 
the  most  i^oportant.part  of  the  func- 
tions which  juries  were  calle'd  upon 
to  exercise.  What  should  be  deezned 
sufficient  overt  acts  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  king,  in  other 
words,  what  acts  should  amount  to 
evidence  of  such  a  purpose,  had 
freququtly  been  the  subject  of  di^ 
.pute;  but  long  before  the  passing 
thela^tstatuteof  36  Geo.  III.  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  most  able  ai^ 
thoritiesy 
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ifaoritieSydM  aeasoret  adopted  for 
dcpoflbig  the  Umg  of  Im  loyal  itate» 
aad  attempts  agafaift  his  royal  per- 
$ODf  eidier  for  altacldngi^  obtaining 
possesiiob  olv  or  imprisoDiag  it* 
were  impfeflsed  wtdi  the  staim>  and 
dcBomiaattDn  of  the  crime  of  high  • 
treaion,  zmd  wereeniitled  to  be  re- 
cdved  as  the  most  cogent  asid  un^ 
equivocal  eridence  to  prove  itk 
Aodiorities  had  also  settled,  that 
aaj  consultation  or  meeting  to 
csrvy  sach  crime  into  effect,  though 
liothmg  should  be  done,  and  thoagb 
the  whole  schcme«nd  plan  shoiud 
be  aboitiTe ;  and  fuTther»  that  any 
consent  or  approbation  to  such 
consultaiion'or  meedags,  were  all 
equally  overt  acts  of  that  spe^cies  of 
high  treason  which  consists  in  the 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king.  But  all  pretence  for 
doubt  upon  a  subject  on  which  it 
was  so  important  there  Aould  not 
exist  the  lightest  doubt  whatever, 
had  been  obviated  by  the  prudent 
and  wise  provisions  of  the  d6th  of 
his  present  majesty^  which  enaetadt 
that  if  any  person  should  compass, 
imagine,  or  devise  the  death  or  de- 
struction of  the  kin^,  or  commit 
any  aei  tiding  to  his  death  or  de» 
struction^  maim  or  bodily  harm, 
or  diould  levy  war  against  him, 
for  the  purpese  of  restraining  or 
impriBonmg  his  person,  or  compel* 
ling  him  to  appoint  other  counsels, 
should  be  adjudged  a  traitor,  and 
should  suffer  death.  To  compass, 
therefore,  or  imagine  the  imprison- 
ment or  restraint  of  the  kin?,  was 
now  expressed  in  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive statute  as  an  act  of  treason, 
exactly  as  it  stood  under  the  letter 
of  the  ^th  £dw.  III.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  all  the  ether  trea- 
sons which  were  specifically  con*- 
neeted  wkk  the  statute  of  the  26i^ 
Geo.  He  only  selected  the  offsnce 
of  con^xissing  and  devisixi^  the 


de^th  of  the  king,  because  it  was* 
possible  that  the  attention  of  the 
jnrj  would  be  -more  particularly 
called  to  the  consEderatxon  of  it. 
He  had  alxeady  stated  that  such 
a^ts  as  indicated  an  intention  to 
conunit  the  crime  he  had.aliuded 
to^  were  properly  overt  acts  of 
high  treason,  ^d  all  overt  acta 
wererequiredbythe7th  W.  Ill,  cS* 
to  be  named  .in  the  indictment,  in 
order  that  the  party,  accused  might 
know  how  iie  ought  to  shape  lua 
defence ;  but  the  numerous  parti* 
culars  into  which  such  a  charge 
mieht  branch,  need- not  be  detailed 
and  spread  on  the  record.  It  Was 
enough  that  the  nature  of  the  overt  ^ 
acts  should  be  specified  with  con« 
venient  certainty;  and  when  diie 
was  done,  the  many  other  circum- 
stances with  which  they  were  con* 
necfied  need  not  be  further  stated. 
The  ether  matters  might  be  so 
mahy  parts  or  appendages  of  what 
had  been  formally  set  out,  and 
nsidit  be  consideied  as  vixtuallj 
included  in  it.  He  had  said  thus 
much  in  the  hope  of  affording  the 
jury  some  assistance^  n^ich  might 
enable  them  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  form  of  the  indice* 
meat  uud  before  them,  coudied, 
as  of  course  it  was,  in  the  ,tech« 
nkal  language  of  the  kw,  and  that 
they  might  compare  it  with  the  ^ 
pro^  which  would  be  adduced  ia 
support  of  it.  .  He  would  state 
wiiat  proof  the  law  required :  ia  the ' 
first  place,  the  law  required  that 
the  crime  sheuhl  be  tricKl  by  a  jury 
of  die  county  in  wiiich  u  part  oir 
the  whole  of  the  overt  acts  were 
'  committed.  Compassing  the  king's 
death,  er  fevying  war,  must  be 
proved  by  one  wimess  te  have  been  ' 
committed  in  the  county  where  the 
trial  was  to  be  had.  A  meetmg 
must  be  proved  by  one  witness  to 
have,  been  held  -imin  the  county,  . 
(B3)  tr 
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^  8om^  ^cWocK  to  hare  beeii  doKflh* 
mitted«fAskiiil«rtefldeficy«  Tkn 
wsu  Hecesnury,  to  iiitest  die  jitff 
wkh  a%glil  ^trerto^^vettigKfee 
tbefactt;  biilt  when  ifait  had  been 
don^y  aflpf  odMT  act  conunitt^ 
ivfacUiei^  witbiM  or  vritfaon^'tho 
coiuttyt'*tii^jK4)e  veeefved'u  ei4» 
deuce  widuAit  Uf  olqectioiLi  he 
meaat  an  &r  at  Miptcced  the  16- 
oAky  of  ihe  evidence.  The  fstw 
^ko  raqnked  o&the  trial,  hf  die 
Urand  oBrn^  as  die  ocher  jorf  , 
that  the  orat  acts  sfaodld  bet 
pioved  kf 'the  oauis  of  two  wit* 
sienes*  tlMUch-oiiewat  loficiehtto 
eaeh  paiti^iibrfiaet.  If,  howeif'er^ 
the  overt  act  io^ilied  had  aftf 
diTNt  atxeMjit,  whevebf  the  1%  of 
hit  majeo^^at  attacked,  6r  bodilf 
hanh  uuealittifld  fatin,  in  tfaat'Case^ 
bfdie  SMi  tacl40di6fhis  prMeae 
•naiettf  #  the  party?  might  he  tried 
in  Me  muoK^  as  if  he  had  been^ 
tried  ibr  mrden  He  wae  not 
aspaxe  that  afiy^  each  dii«ct  atttnipt 
would  fiarm  ^  flihfect  of  dieh' 
inqofaj  vMer  ilw  freieiR  cottiaii* 
It  wai  nnaecesttry  £ar  him 


to  nggoit  mj  tm^  tortber  as  to 
ihefeimoflhemdictmeM,  or  the 
nmriieref  wimcMes  by  whteh  k 
vrim  tmoHntf  to  be  mppened. 
He  wooM .  however  imepaM  on 
their  attendee  whale  he  adveited^ 
to  another  eiih)eee-^4ie  meant  as  to 
^  probahle  efieet  tt  dmie  acu 
about  10  he  laid  before  the  jtuy. 
It  MS  dis-ttatnre  of  the  mtnda' 
of  seen  who  were  hmStf  eccupied 
in.  the  comemplatioo.  4tf  ofBoioee' 
m)«rioiM  to  AeiaewOhU  of  society, 
to  meeimiir^  cgttfident  perpwdoir 
tfaatdbejentimeiKs  of  others  were, 
cei^enial  to  their  own;  and  this 
persoaMA  aso  ftequendy  niduced 
dvptti  to  porsue  their  madiina* 
tie^.  Ir  engendered  in  die  heaftt 
pfgnilty  aoeutdiat  degreed  ralb* 
aesi  itt  theirwe«ru»reitAtho9e  diejr  a 


wllied*»«ot  Moctae^'Wldh'«dite( 
iiAichf  fotfttftaifdy 'for  the  peAiw 
genera^  was  atterteli  widt  IM 
discovery  of '-'tne  '  wfaOi^  MueBw 
they  were  ^gaged'tn  |  lilarthi^. 
graeteet  iuA  -mei^  lUipolfallL  ttst^ 
of  the  disdosese;  and  which  aMJe^ 
wrtiA  devidope  Ae*  secret  spriaM 
of  their  aemu;  cddd  only  he  ^ 
tailed  by  thoie  to  whomtbeftum 
were  discleeedy  wfav  had  pafMi' 
paied  in  die  eoanjielB  ol^^dft  txM^ 
spiraiois'  who  'had  ^ff^ciged  m^dw^ 
same  desTg^.  Tiie^«vident*e"«ik 
aecemplicMr' aMnni^  eoifipeeiMy 
was  at  all  tie&esto  hefecdv«d  and^ 
aeted  upon  wto  jkdotar^and  cadi^ 
doaj  and  m^ii^'fhe  eHdenei^  dfu 
xfredfroni  seBdi''a  eouito  wasof  h^ 
natotewhichf  carried  complex  com 
viction  df  itS:truth,  it  ought  ii6c  W- 
comdtate  ife  gitmnd  OMKVwldi^ 
sion  which  AoiddafieOt  fSmlkw^ 
fortunes,  or  honour  of  dis  'peKeae  - 
wiaer  accosatiOBk  '  iii'^we^gmi^^ 
theaefpft  die-  eviOmce  of  ^aecMiq 
dices,  die  jtoy::woidd<*ei9eee%r& 
and  yh  e^degieesof  <okiMmih 
ittthrir  tesdmoiqtv>8ndi'«i  gettein'^ 
cenfermitfhi'tbe^itheieas  eT'^^- 
semtai  wieepesses/  eoch  a  €efai|i^< 
dance  Jwith :  the  '  mahi  Mas  ^^ 
osdtaary  lareiiahOity*  «i  eo  rewM 
the  sum  andeabimee  of  bdch  de^^ 
tyia  cieAUe  lUdirafdif  of  behM^ 
relied  on.  ^  IfiimetMeneesheeB^ 
he  of  the  nature  he^haddeferib^d^ 
the  jmy woohtviw it  Aiat  etedfcr* 
to  which  dwy  dMU  -ceilsideif  it£ 
entitied.  Ussy  ^wottU  of  eotirfi^ 
bear  bk  aaihd^  tfaae  it  was  hy  atte^ 
oiher Jory  the  foflt^or  hmecenlbe  if((«: 
thepenons acoriied  wasr^eb  bewfid 
taUHhedwdtt  present eceanenr' 
it  wae  neceessiry  that «  veaeeadhir 
amipw<>alfcetomidahottMbeeni*p^ 
ont  to  waivam  thegMttd  jaryhone^^  * 
ting  thepai^einecluediqpoii^peif  * 
xxm  before  lhirctiierjitiy/<wUdhe^ 
BpeA  *a  fUl  hmXm^^^^Am  ^emq 

and 
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9i»A  liie^d^iM^,  €0  iKidi  tMh 
vif^-he  nblf)  to  pimaaiMe  a  vov 
dKn  of  ^oidanoatjbxi  or  aucqoinaL. 

iIthbi^  ,diiir  dtt^  tQ  sulfmit  k  to  il^ 
nitftrior  laveib^tkH»  >  oC  another 
^ifjrj  At  rarafent  h  ixdi^snlj  ntces^ 
fsiqr^  9nd,  tkftfi^to.veAiie  iDi.pro- 
]^  d^gteeiof  onodft^to,  the  soft  of 
tMiioopyheha4«Uucledto9  ^rould 
bc^/to  i>9ad^  ftheHsrane  the  moatt^ 
qj^'fts  owa  prelection.  .  The  ado^ 
tffBi^a  pnncqiU  of  difftrost  torn 
<9fi(B|0iifrQ£  aoconqriic^  ivottld  bo 
ip^viobte  catnman  tmat'i^Ki  th^ 
ti|)esafjafliice.   He<9b»tdd£6i%taff: 
d^eaiUMto  the  jury  fl^  pmiculiuri 
eg  ^^Ksaeee  chaq^  oBsiim  the 
{VFiMncrsi '  by  M^domr^  oe  shoidd 
devoid  exciting  the  d^i^E^  degree 
<tf  >ppejtidica  against  -^hem.;    sad 
t^  en^  of  justice  would  be  «t« 
tumd  wttb  e<|Ufd  xettaiofir.     If 
tbejjffly.shotid  consider  dat  the 
pnetrnt  c^Q^HrMSy  waias  hopeleis 
and  ffl-iilbriMd*  and^liad  as  little 
4MUM«»^saceei«ae  otfao'  aberthre 
tteeie»%  they  wq|B^>«dy  on  that 
jK^oifeei  4req«ire.  stttmger  ertdenee 
tntimMf  of  tfn  acc<if  ioehextresie 
fUIy  end  vidBtdneisi  bat  if  k 
d|OttU*ht^  made  ciuttt^^lieirattia. 
fiitiQii)  tbttr  doubt' aad  diffidflnee 
would  be  ttiecieedddiby^diereentk: 
lainiUii  hjf  ma&amxtiiof  tmxpni»f 
and  haBm^ymSmti»  tt  die  Midif 
nMcof  fuek  a  eeh^aon^aad  bomor 
fltt  die  tvcinertdoeki  ^^aolisefnenceij 
triucbmi^lMweMat^pflilfed  im.suo^: 
cetui   ><:!ooeiderQ^tt^d:Uftloitk' 
ahilH  to  urboi^  ii^Ameiiaddnissbi^; 
jhaoB^y  heiaMiiiebaAoQ0U|pki3r 
tooJoM  a  jM^'9t^  their utM^ * 
JEi^fihaa  ea4e9i^itati4  ta^fltatearl 
nuadHif  Ite  aafawaef  Jibeindi^^ 
pmKt^/a^'pl^.iiMA  be 

beowhi  -fianai'ii:  la  eufport*  <if  itf  * 
and&o^natnKe:and  qtiktf  of. that  i 
pioQg  atiaMdtiliiU^  tfir  juqr  it - 


eytiiaaie  its  valuer  isuid^to  draw 
saoiA  a  .^oonchisiqai.aa  season  and 
j{i^ce>  liequired*  7hey  wc^ald 
99^.  pvpceed*  in  di^h^rge  of  tiieir 
dntyy  tfo  the  'myefltigltfiion  of  a  sub- 
jf}ct»  i¥^iGh  a$  deefdy.^aiiacted  thb 
uQieresta  of  the  eouaiftrjr»  as  the  Utibs 
and  fame  of  the  pais^  under  ae* 
euaatiom  He  had  no  deubt  bat 
the  lusult  wowld  be  as  ^atisfaotorf 
to.jdie  public*'  aa  it'  would <be  jest 
to^rards  those  .:pex9om  vho-  were 
^  i^jecss  of  die  4utf  .  th^.  had  to 
perform. 

The  lord  chief,  justioe  bam^ 
oonclilded  his  address»'ibe  grand 
jVkTj  tnunediately  vMArem  \  ?Hth 
thebilUofiudfictmens. .   -     .     . 

'  The  liaoies  of  thosa  against 
whom  true  bills  were  fcund»  were 
V  foUow:.  Edward  ftfarcus  Des- 
pojrd,  Thomas  BrQiaditon»  Jaines 
Sedg-vnck  Wmten,  )Villiaia  Lan- 
der* Arthur  Graham^  Samuel 
Smithy  John  M^Nanoara*  John 
Wood»:  Johit  Francis,  Thomas 
Bnrnn,  Daniel  Tpidall,  John 
DoTle*  andThomab  Phillips  alias 
Jamon.  .     >    ^ 

>  S2k  TfaecomnttisiqBers4>fnaTaI 
iaquny  have  commenced  their 
sittiiigii  m  Grei^  Oedtvoi^tiset* 
WesUttni8ter»  at  the  house  formoiy 
oectqued  by  the  chancellor  d[  tfaa 
Itub-exche^er.  -r  -  :ij 

<iT]ir.Mcmitenr  of  the  19di  ^w^ 
taioi  a^decree  of  the  xonsdaof  die 
repttblie»  for  establishing;  a  com« 
mis»ary  Mietal  and^courabil  kktht 
idbttd  ofv  Elba^>  and  tbe  ad|aoent 
islands  of  rCamaia^^IKanosay  Fsl» 
np^ob^  and.  Monee  Christo  de- 
on  Jt  ^' and  .for  v^;ttUu* 
adnttnjysttation  of  thtte 


:sjx>. 


iSe.  JQii  ^atamb^  nighir  la^t,  a 
coob  deliberates  and  JiecT^d  murider 
W8t4ieipdbrated>iai}TCenw]fch  hos- 
^il^ii^on-  on6  of  the  .pensioners 
by  aftoiwefe;-.  :d)e  circumstances  rof 
(B  4)  '  which 


m 


PRtNCIPAL 


[Jamafyif 


wbieh  as  nearly  as  we  could  obl-i 
kct  were  as  follow ; — The  perpe* 
trator,  who  had  l>een  some  years  a 
pensioQer^  was  of  a  disposition 
so  violent  and  quarrelsome  as  to 
render  himself  very  obnoxious  to 
his  associ^es,  and  became  so  ex- 
tremely troublesome  in  this  respect^ 
at  the  public-houses  in  the  town^s 
to  which  he  was  in.  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting* that  for  a  considerable 
time  past  none  of  them  would 
^dmit  or  entertain  him.  About  a 
month  since,  he  had  been  guilty  of 
some  gross  breach  of  duty  within 
the  college,  for  which  he  was. 
brought  before. the  board  of  com- 
missioners, upon  the  charge  of  a 
fellow  pensioner,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  boatswain ;  and  the  fsict 
being  6ubst^:itiated,  he  was  mulcted 
©f  two  months  pocket  money,  and 
severely  reprimanded,  fyil  without 
any  further  disgracf . 

This  however  was  sufficient  to 
exasperate  him  to  vengeance  a- 
gainst  his  accuser,  and  another,  his 
birth-mate,  who  had  corroborated 
his  testimony,  and  on  Saturday 
night  he  determined  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  execution :  he  went  In 
the  dead  hour  of  night  into  the 
cabin  or  apartment  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  alone  and  wrapt 
in  sleep,  and  with  a  large  poker,  at 
a  single  blow,  literally  oeat  out  his 
brains,  and  killed  him  so  instanta- 
neously tliat  he  never  uttered  a 
single  groan;  Fortunately  for  his 
bed-felfow,  to  whom  a  similar  fate 
*vas  intended,  he  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  sleep  out  of  the  hospital 
that  night  with  his  if^ily. 

The  murderer  then  went  into 
the  next  birth,  where  an  aged  pen- 
sioner was  in  bed,  and  minutely 
examined  whether  he  was  asleep, 
lest  he  might  have  heard  any  thing 
of  what  nad  just  passed.  The 
n^n,.,who  heard  the  blow,,  and  exr. 


pected  «very  nooment  a  simSar 
fate,  lay  still  as  if  fast  asleep  ;  but 
on  the  murderer  having  left  him^. 
and  retired  to  his  own  cal»n,  the 
man  immediately  got  up*  and  a^ 
larmed  thegnard,  a  party  of  whom- 
directly  came  to  the  place  and  se- 
ared the  murdeicr,  after  a  despe-*^ 
rate  resistance. 

Monday  morning  the  coroner's 
Jury  returned  their  verdict  of  wiU 
fid  murder  on  the  body  of  the  dte 
ceased,  and  the  perpetrator  wa$^ 
committed  to  Maidstone  gaol;  but, 
so  £u:  was  he  fronx  evincing  any 
signs  of  remorse  for  th^  deed,  tba& 
he  only  decided  his  regret  at  not 
havinff  the  opportanity  of  killlag, 
die  other  man,  who  had  so  forta>v 
nately  eluded  his  desperate  pni^ose. 

The  accounts  from  St.  JDomiaecK 
by  the  Ja^vaica  mail  present  tne. 
most  afflicting  picture  of  the 
miseries  of  that  fine  colony.  It: 
is  impossible  for  tb^  Ffeach  go*- 
vemment  now  to  conceal  the  disas* 
trous  and  almost  4esperat^,  state.  oT 
their  cause,  dne  of  the  nf^ost  n^. 
merous.and  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed annies  that  ever  s^ulod  fronur 
the  ports  p£  Europe,  is  now  rtdur^ 
ced  to  a  few  thousands,  .and  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Fjpenck 
troops  are  daily  falling  a  pr«y  t« 
the  diseases  of  the  climate* 

On  Sunday  eveniijg  a  boy  was.- 
found   concealed  m   the  .^UlqprjF 
of  Trinity  chapel,  Conduit-stre^t» 
where  he  had.  collected  a  comider- 
able  number  of  the  prayer-book^ 
belonging  to  the  co^;resatipn,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  tneaiji((way»^ 
He  accidentally  let  fsul  oppe  of  the  • 
books,  the  noise  of  wkich  atarmed 
some  persons  kx  a  room  vndern^tJtiBi. 
and  led  to  his  discovery )  a.  tum-^ 
screw  and  other  implements  to  faci-r 
litate  his  escape  werQ.foun4,  upon; 
him.    .  He  was  fully  committ^^ 
frpm  tfaepplice-office^l^lborougb*. 

StX«Ct,p* 


1I0S.1 
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sti«et,  ott  MooMUqr*  to  lake  hit 
triaL 

d7«  Glacgow  collM;e  i«a»  at* 
tacked  nskth«  night  of  £e  2^  inst* 
hj  a  Tioton^  moby  which  demoKshed 
iBsay  of  thefmt  windows. 

GUifiifary  Dee.  3CW— I  wrote  yo* 
tiBM  dd^s  9go»  infan»m  yov^  of 
the  alarpi  w«  had  h^te  mm  the. 
riotous  conduct  of  two  of  our  .regi* 
meskX^  I  ovght  to  have  lafiinned 
you  that  about  haU  of  tbo;  second 
iMKtaliou  of  the  royak*  being  com- 
PfOted  of  Irish  and  of  drafts  froHi 
oth«r  oorpH  whioh  ai«y  as  aU  your 
milkary  readers  koow»  invariably 
the  worst  roen>  it  did  not  excke 
isttch  surprise  that  diey  had  i&« 
dolged  themselves  to  eaicese  when 
they  had  got  possession  of  money ; 
buttbe  wonder  was  how  they  had 
heeu  able^  after  the  rcf^uhmons  that 
had  bera.  judictoudy  adopted  here, 
to  g^t  Uquor.iu  such  quantky* 
lUs  however  has  been  aacertained 
on  tfa»  trial  of  eight  of  the  rioters 
of  the  2£^th  ngimeaiv  which  closed  . 
yesterday. 

From  the  ewdeneet  it  appeared 
clearly  thai  the  riot  had  not  re- 
^suited  from  any  premeditated  plan». 
or  a  disafiectioa  to  any  of  their  o£- 
fiecvsy  b^t  was  niftely  the  result  of 
drwifcgpaess>  It  canote  out  how- 
ever  that  some  Dutchmen,  of 
vrhom  there  are  about  seventy  in. 
the  regiment*  and  who  are  discop* 
touted  at  not  having  been  dis- 
charged at  the  end^  of  the  w^t 
were  the  chief  instigators  to  the 
riot,  jffid  would  have  spurred  on 
the  other  soldiers  to  some  mis« 
chiefs  if  they  hsuA  been  able.  But  < 
the  most  tmportaitt  fact  brought 
QUt^  wasdie  way  in  which  the  menr 
got  so  lar^e  a  supply  of  liquor- 
When  ms  royal  higbue^  the  duke 
of  Kent  arrived  h^as  comn^nd^, 
ho  found  that  the  soldier  could 
^huiin  liquor  ^?it^  so  ii|iuch/^ili(y,. 


that  they  were  ahsolutdy  therefay 
deprived  of  many  of  the  real  cem^ 
forts^  wbkh  otiwrwise  would  be 
Within  thar  reaich.  This  evil  had 
arisen  to  aa  alarming  height*  and 
its  source  wa&  traced  to  the  great 
number,  and  the  bad  character  of 
n»anvof  the  wine^houses»  Themost 
wbrmless  were  therefore  sappse^r 
sed ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped,  from 
the  regulations  adopted,  that  the 
evil  would  soon  be  cured;  and 
indeed  the  good  effects  of  this  wise 
measure  were  in  a  short  time  ma- 
nifest in  the  conduct  and  disdpliae^ 
of  the  ffarrisoiu 

On  the  present  trial,  it  came  oat 
that  the  wine-sellers,  whose  houses 
had  been  suppressed,  had  gratui* 
tously  suppU^ed  many  of  the  men  of 
the  25th  regiment  with  buckets  of 
wine  in  as  great  quantity  as  they 
could  drink,,  to  induce  them  to  cry 
out  for  the  wine-houses  being  open 
again,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that* 
could  the  men  be  by  this  Imeans 
enfuriated,  they  might  cre^us  such 
an-  alarm  as  might  surprise  the 
commander  into  a  prosntse  of  this 
kind,  as  the  means  of  restoring 
quiet.  In  this,  their  hopes  have 
been  frustrated,  and  some  of  thexxL 
will  have  cause  to  repent  of  the 
experiment  they  have  made.  Three 
of  th^n,  to  whom  the  charge  has 
been  brought  home,  are  now  in 
prison  for  the  offence,  and  will  be 
prosecuted  with  proper  severity  at^^ 
soon  as  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  is 
ended*  Thesentenceof  theeightsol* 
diers  who  have  been  tried,  will  not 
be  knovm  till  the  trial  of  the  other 
five,  which  is  now  going  on,  shall 
be  oven 

January  3.  To-morrow  thnee  of 
tlie  ringleaders  belonging  to  the 
2;5th  regiment  are  to  be  shot  on  the 
grand  parade,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  garrison,  at  eight  «^clock. 
Their  names  are  Pastoret,.  Tdgh-f 

man,. 
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ntnu  and  Rfllhw*d» 
ateDoicfa,  aadmi  buranlrfdnnaiL 
It  appear!  deari^  dial  die  whoto 
5)f  tbe  late  misefaief  Md  diomli. 
anees»  both  in  the  royak  and  tfth  tt»> 
ginent^  orimiatBd  loldf  ia  the  fb- 
itigners  and  draftty  none  of  di#  cAd 
aolMrt  haTingbem  at  all  icodtsaiff 
to  the  biiBinBia,( 


FEBRUARY. 

&  This  night,  alitiiebeAaen 
tkHf^kf  an  alaming  firs  broiee  oat 
at  the  uiiflUiig'^mice  or  fttr*  oamia 
Wafnntoii»  r  alcott  •  conrty  fleet* 
8treet»  ivUdi,  in  the  short  space  <ff 
two  honiSf  entiivly  consomed  nhe 
livfaoie  of  his  valoaUe  and  eiiteBsiTe 
premises.  A  fire  at  a  printing- 
office  is  at  all  times  interestuy  to 
liteiary  snen  i  and  under  the  ctr<* 
cumstancer  in  which  Mr.  Haaukod 
was  pkoedy  as  proprietor  of  aa  emU 
nent  literaxy  journal  (theCaincai* 
RbyibvI  wfaicht  for  die  last  half 
oentarjr,  has  been  equally  disiin^ 
gniflhed  jCbr  its  leamii^  and  inipaff* 
tialit)r»  it  becomes  more  pordcukiijr 
so  to  ewy  scholar  ami  friend  at 
poUfie  Utonttore.  The  prbciMl 
booicsdkcs  of  London,  tngeihar 
widi  several  priTate  genilemenf 
are  more  or  less  suflerers  by  this 
dceadfiil  oonflagrationk  The  losa 
being  thus  fortunately  divided 
among  a  number  little  short  of 
tiurty»  each  is  enabled  to  bear  it 
widiout  any  other  inconToniaice 
than  the  interruption  qf  business 
necessarily  arisbg  from  so  unfbre* 
saen  all  accident.  Themanoscripts 
'6{  the  most  important  works  art 
saved  I  thoseof  the  Critical  Rb- 
vi8w»  and  of  the  Lady's  hfagazine, 
-  were  with  the  respective  edilorsr 
As  it  Was  some  time  before  water 
could  be  procured  to  play  Widi 
eflect  on  the  Hamesi  the  greatest 


F   R   I   ft  6   I   P   A-  £> 


CW*«*ff 


aiaiiiipQrTunBii'ipiVMpiaaBrOTivi^ 
the  inhabtianfB^  whiM.  w*e^  tooT 
budly  «aMpby«d  in  pitparil^ibr 
the  samo  oraadftiMoMS  ^tcf^MbrA^ 
any^fectOEdOBsittanM  iA  ranlosiii^ 
Mr«  HaaaBson^^  ptofmf%  y^t^ 
vihdkf,  yiiitMknf'iMA  covH^lieiv^ 
mavtdf  ^sras«Di^leemed  saeufi^  fSf ' 
itwaaon  thaochar  aide  of  Plasty 
streac^    Sb^«  RfcHheBf  die  Mttttf  ^iPi    / 
the  Temple^  fat  great  alaMftfbr 
his  'housOy  iRudi  was  in  iniirtispnt' 
danger^  the  roof  bemg  atotts^tun^' 
on  fire^  loimivad  sdl  kis'winly^* 
and  lost  many  valaabb  hatikM^ 
Many  of  the  neighbour^  houses 
were  ak9  sevetiAy  on  firef  «iui 
but  for  the  atfdve  exevdons  bt  Ae 
firettieni    fliilst  have  iband^^daa^ 
saiie  faaa.   The  mifik^  huwast^ 
that  was  in  the  nipper  partof  Ifiw^ 
Hamilton's  premises,  aadsttid  €141* 
sideiubly  to  pierettiiasconfla^ 
tioA  from  s|fMidfaig,  aa^ki  a  ubHH 
mart  than  an  bouriroai  dio<M|A '^ 
meocement  of  die  ftre^the  MrMk^ 
in  widi  a  diaadfel  craihi  liy  wUdi  ^ 
means  the  flanaaa  ^vtra  in  a  |y>^^ 
measure  confined  to'  tbt  ivink* 
Happily  no  livoe  were  ioetr  '^Mfi 
HamOton'a  bs%  from  thensiw^of 
die*  peoperty  ipniiiied  MMMbi^  w*  ^ 
particularly  several  and  we  ara 
sofryttradd,  he^wasnotfuflvliik' 
sured.      It  is  supposed  to  hav^  ' 
arisen  from  the  cardessnesa  of  « 
boy»  who*  ill  tenieqMwey  wtt 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  tm*- 
derwent-  an  exammadoni  bur^SMf^  -• 
ddng  tnmspirid  so  as  to  fix  dift 
neg&encoimonfaim:  dteeansats  - 
therefore  idH  left  in  uncertafaitv; 
One  drcumstaiidb  tekslve  to  thai  * 
calamiiy  dessrvea  to  benMVdoA 
A  part  of  the  weriti  of  ihl^  lair 
learned  and  aoneh  respeaM  n^v. 
GObevt  WnhsAdd   remaimtf  MT- 
Mr.  Hamilton's  warehouses^  and 
had  been  insttred  frt  dife  Snft  Sre^ 
oflce,  ftir  siiir  fiinisimd'pafio^  Mt';;' 

wittSv 


IWfcShT      0C5C«IKRIIBN«  C    S. 


(«n 


country  it,  m  dlsfegnfcilif^y   the 


p»M»Kajgaiqr^l»rt  of  Aefprocaed*} 
iDes^itswt)ie?vfboiero£  the  criak 
wttt^'-jgoni)  duough.  ^  As  the  pri-^ 
toners  .H^efcCi  ;to  ht  tried  separttelyv 
be^^'rifted  jft  to  be  difldncdfy  under* 
tto0d,  tbat:die  pobUcation  of  anr 


seoi»4;hffint)il9TWtlMdted'4iiid  otK^oftbea  bctbre  thefwers  aft 
flfi7iiraDi4l»'  AiciraiaMaxKie  JO^  ^oaclmdedl' would  be  .fyrosiecat0d» 
I3«bck't0.  tbo  iiwll^  «f '  tbo  «0«i- .  not  only  as  a  contempt  of  court»/ 


pmf <  iKoili  9J^  d«»bM6^  b^  sunplf 
rmiti44r<^.fiO«tii»|e4  t^atrottage. 

fMh^i^min tberttonvafr  pf  ibe 
ljl^.l)»t^  tbfr  cftunt  vpMft  b(9ur 
>irHlijM4)p3$r^'eitiae:uUhed^* 

w^.ro'l    '- '.   •  ■"-         v.  *    J^        •  -i 

^&  iTbft)}«d|$er.m«ied  ia  lihe 
9e<aialbii«iiAi«Mrt^nMt  Rl  the  Smr^ 

faBKiM  13iQfoUoiirapi|^prisoiie»irere 
pmrtpthi^bar:       y 


but  as  an  ofience  at  common  law* 
He  obaenredy  that  it  was  necessarf 
to  the  due  ziaAAittMSasL  of  justice^ 
the  juy  should  neither  hear  nor 
read  .wjr  thb^  that  •could  by  ^e 
least  ikgree  oif  possibility  exeite  % 
pr^udtce  aj^Qst-the-Lpiisoners. 
Upon  this  pnncipk^  he  fruslsed  there 
v^ocdd'be  no  pcddications  etdier  of 
tte^i^diMQent,  the  «oiKrt  acu  of 
ti!e»ioii  It  eham«rated»  or  aay  pait ' 
oftheeYtdence* 

^  'Xiord  EUenboroogh  said  he  wis 
peHQiaded  tbe  court  wooiki  have 


VlOfiiU  £ThoMas'BfQii{[btioi^  John  i  n^(0€cmot  to  exercise  its  censure, 
Ynsom^iWhtmmShihph  Thomat  aftev  the  notice  of  the  aittoim^ 
ltfin|«i,)J>a«i4  TyndiOl.  John  'gcsiena^ 


I}0fyi3^na^S9dgWiek  Wnttfien, 
lirriBfam>J#ndeg>^^A<httf  Graham. 
IM»  flf  the*  mimim,  except 
cdbUld  Demuri*  Wiitf  had  coun- 
wtA(Mimfi  to  tiian*  c2i«y  prayed 
thit  penibge^  i^4^  ^tmitedl. 
aurij  glwMthmi  when  they  ikh 
snmlited  Mr^  JelqrU' an4.Mt«  Ho- 

SPm  im&tment  was  then  read  to 
ih^^tnsqmn^  whuM^irenillYpleaded 
Nat£Mlty;'and  <h«rt(^eric  of  ihe 
amugwi  thopsd^^Oocl  wQidd  send 
tfa«li  a^good.didUiimMSk.  The 
Bnt  ffmn  mu  .fl«ppoet«jl  by  reigfai 
cfasmie  of .ovm1rflciPi^^reas9n>  a«? 
coib^  the  pupnentiiiA  omnpas^- 
h^igmpmfy  «n4«oaq»iri9g  tbe 

The  Moniey^gaflml  sremtrked 
i^w  die  cattienfi  il)qiroptiecy  of 


7*  TUs  morning  abott  nm^ 
o'^loek,  toh  £.  M.  Deapiard  was 
broo^t  into  comiLi.  ,^\^SieQ  the 
names,  of  the  persona  fi»mrooned 
for  the  jury  were  caBpd  p^ier,  col* 
Beqiard  widied  to  apeadt^  hi  otder 
to«Dolish  any  unfavourable  impres« 
sions  that  might  haye  arisen  against 
him  from  certain  pamp&lets$  but 
he  was  however  prevented  hy  the, 
judge,  who  said  the  tinse  ivas  noi 
pmper  for  his  remarks* 

The  followmgrespectable  gentt^^ 
men  were  then  chosen  as  the  Jury : 

G.  Allen,  W.  Dent,  W.Davisoo, 
G.C(mIand»  W.Cookson,  X Far- 
mer, J«  CoUinson,  J*  Wdbber,  C* 
Hondiside^  J.Haymer,  P.  JDk>bree, 
and  X  Field. 

The  attorney  andac£citorgene<« 
ralit  die   common  seifeant,   and 


«ob  HMf  apt  be  impDopar  m  mentioD,  '^t  Hr»  Hsodltoa  hat  built  vci^ 
#ttfii|tvtjgsmi<ct  u^,iShoe4aa«,  flm*«trsst,  whe^  hs  carriei  on  thspriojii^  budnMS, 

^  ''  ^  •         '  Messrs. 
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PHINCIPAI. 


tFebratff^ 


Messrs.  Shepherd*  Garrovr^  Plo* 
mer,  and  Abbots  attooded  for  the 
crown  $  and  Mr.  seijeazit  Best  and 
Mr.  Gnmey  for  the  pnacmer* 

The  attorney*  general,  on  ad» 
dressing  the  jury,  began  by  en- 
forcing the  necessity  of  a  padent 
attent^  to  his  statement^  and  a 
diie  consideration  of  the  evidence. 
No  one  would  deny,  that  if  there 
has  been  a  plot  to  orertnnL  the 
coQstiettCion  and  destroy  our  save^ 
reign,  the  base  conspirator  shoukl 
sB&r  hiSf  merited  punishmene;  b«t 
the  natare«f  the  charge  should  not 
operate  to  his  disadvantage;  duit 
grand  principle  of  our  law  ouffht 
raiher  co  be  confirmed,  **mat 
every  man  should  be  considered  iw» 
nocent  till  he  is  found  guilty."  He 
adverted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
of  treason^  and  expressed  his  expec- 
tatioii,  that  if  the  charge  were  sub- 
suntiated,  the  jury  would  pco- 
nounce  the  ^prisoner  gwty  wimout 
the  least  hesitation ;  and  after  ma* 
ny  remarks  to  show  that  tiiere  was 
not  the  least  ^ound  for  suspecting 
the  prosecution  to  have  been 
brought  forwcard  from  any  party 
motive  or  pjejudice  on  die  side  of 
government,  he  concluded  with 
observing,  that  from  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence  the  trial  could  not 
be  long.  He  dien  proceeded  to 
state  the  counts  in  the  indictment, 
which  were  three  in  number, 
and  charged  the  acts  to  have  been 
done  with  the  intention  «£  compass- 
ing the  death  of  th^  king,  impri- 
soning his  person,  and  dethroning 
him.  To  prove  a  .criminal  inteiv- 
tion,  an  overt  act  is  necessary,  and 
h\  this  indictment  eight  overt  acts 
were  stated^  which  were  divided 
into  two  classes:  the  four  first 
charge  the  seduction  of  his  majes- 
ty's troops,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sassinating and  imprisoning  him ; 
and  the  remainder,  plans  for  the 
accomplishing  of  these  purposes* 


AKter  ftoly  stating  the  hiw^ivsfKvf 
ing  treason  and*  conspiracy,  theat4 
tomey  general  read  over  die  names 
of  the  persons  inclu^s#  tn  thto  in^ 
dictment,  and  observed  that  ten  df 
them,  besides  ilie  prisoiMnr^  wei% 
appvehended  at  the  Oakley  Army 
on  the  16th  of  November.  It  ap» 
peomL  that  in  t]ie  last  spring  a  de* 
tachment  of  guards  rstumed  from 
Chatham;  and  shortly  after  a  coa* 
spiracy  was  fcnned  for  overtmning 
the  government ;  a  society  was  eita* 
.blis&d  for  the  extennon  of  libertyt 
of  which  two  men,  named  mnmcii 
and  Wood,  were  very  active  mem- 
bers; thev  frequently  attempted  to 
seduce  soldiers  into  the  association^ 
and  sometimes  with  success;.  Praii* 
ck  adminiitered  unlawfol  oadtt  lo 
those  that  yielded,  and  amcng  , 
others  to  two  named  Blaiiie  ^M 
Windsor,  giving  them  two  orthrce 
copies  of  me  oatli,  that  they  sktght 
be  enabled  to  make  proselytes  in 
their  turn.  Windsor  soon  after 
becoming  dissati^ed,  gave  tnfbr* 
mation  of  the  conspiracy  to  a  Mr, 
Bonus,  and  showed  him  a  cop^of 
the  oath.  Hiis  gentleman  advised 
hikn  to  continue  a  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, that  he  might  learn  whe-  . 
thcr  thefre  were  any  persons  of  con- 
sequence engaged  in  it.  The  pri- 
sener  at  the  bar  tendered  this  oath ; 
it  was  found  in  the  possession  of 
Broughton,  Smith,  and  others.  It  is 
printed  on  die  cards  in  these  words : 
<<  Constitaticmal  independence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland!  Equa- 
lization and  extension  of  ri^ts! 
An  ample  provision  forthe'-famitlei 
of  those  heroes  who  fall  in  the  com- 
testi  A  liberal  reward  to  all  ^^Ow 
.exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  die  ' 
pdople !  These  are  the  objects  for 
which  we  unite  ;  and  we  swear  ne* 
ver  to  separate  until  we  have  ob- 
tained them !"  The  form  of  the  ^ 
dadi  is — ^'•'In  die  awful  presence  of ' 
Almighty  God,  I  A.  B.*  Voluntarily 
declare. 
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n^da^I^i^,  4j^.  i  JwUl  exert  QQFMilf  «> 
^e  utmost  U>  xficoyer  lbo»e.  rights 
"wluch  the  Supresne  fiei^g  bas  con- 
StrTQd^Don  Us  cre^tuces  $  andth^t 
neither  &^,hope,  ju>r  irevwd,  fihall 
^reyail  4u>9ii  me  to  divulge  ^  se- 
crets of  the  society,  or 'to^ve  ev4^ 
4ei^  against  a  -member  of  this 
or  any  other  society  of  a  similar 
Jcind.    So  help  me  Godl" 

The  attorney  general  then  •com- 
mented on  difoent  passages  con- 
tatne4  in  this  oath,  and  oideavoured 
to  show  that  it  wouM  hear  only  a 
.treasooahle  interpretation.  Pro- 
ceeding in  his  statement,  he  oh- 
eenred,  tHnt  about  the  middle  ef 
.ioii^er  th^y  began  to  ^ok  it 
might  be  doQgeiiOUs  for  themalvrays 
•to  aieet  at  the  same  place.  To 
a^pid  suspicion,  they  therefore  went 
so  vario|is  public  houses :  .in  Wind- 
•miU-^street^Oxford-street,  SuGiles's, 
,HattonCarden,Wh]techapel,  b  the 
Boroi^by  about  the  Tower,  and 
to  the  Oakley  Arms  b  Lambeth. 
To  these  meetings  tfaev  bvited  sd^ 
.diers,  and  treated  them:  toasts 
rweve  gi^^  to  answer  the  objects  of 
the  association*  such  as  <*The  cause 
of  liberty. — ^Extension  of  rights.— 
The  model . of  rFrance,&c.'*  They 
now  increased  greatly  in  audacity, 
and  weie  betrayed  by  their  ccmfi- 
dence  into  the  greatest  eztrava- 
!gancie$  i  some  of  themproposed  a 
day  for  attacking,  the  Tower,  and 
the  great  blow  was  to  have  been 
jtruck  on  the  1 6th  of  NoTember,the 
day  on  which  ^e  kbg  first  intended 
io  go  to  parliament.  On  the  Fri- 
day preceding  a  meeting .  took 
place;  when 'Broughton  prevailed 
•up9n  two  of  the  members  to  go  to 
the  Flying  Hprse,  Newiagton, 
where  tb^  would  meet  a  nice  tnanf 
who  proved  to  be  coL  Despard. 
The  mode  b  which  the  Tower  was 
watche4  and  guarded  was  bquired 
into,  and  4ifficulties  of  btercepting 


the  king  were  conudered,  when 
Broughton  suggested  the  idea.ef 
ihootii^  the  horses,  as  the  coadi 
would  tbus  be  stopped.  ><Buit,"  said 
another,  *^  would  not  the  life  guards 
cut  us  down?  Th^  the  prisoner ez- 
clainaed,  *<If  no  one  else  will  do  it,  I 
myself  will;''  adding,  with^uch  so. 
lemnity— ^^  I  havewell weighed  the 
.  matter,  and  my  heart  is  c^ous." 

The  atfiomey  general  then  ob- 
served, that  gevermnc^nt  was  welt 
aware  of  the  proceedings  o{  these 
people,  but  would  not  interfere 
while  danger  was  at  a  distance: 
.however,  when  the  schemes  wene 
aearly  completed,^  about  80  pd* 
soners  were  arrested  at  tlie  Oakley 
Arms,  and  a  sufficient  body  of 
evidence  collected  to  prove  ttiem 
guilty.  The  conspirators  coausted 
of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people, 
.as  journeymen,  day-labourers,  and 
common  soldiers,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  ]>rtsoo^  at 
the  bar.  Several  were  discharged, 
apd  Windsor,  the  evidence,  came 
^ter  the  aiTest,.  and  offered  to  de- 
liver himself  up  and  comnumicate 
all  information  b  his  power :  on 
has  testimony,  several  others  were 
taken  into  custody. 

'if  hese  were  the  principal  pobts 
in  the  speech  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral ;  hut  he  continued  .for  some 
time  to  expatiate  «n  the  probable 
system  of  defence  for  the  prison- 
ers, which  he  conceived  would  be 
principally  aa  attack  on  the  credi- 
.bility  of  the  wimesses:  he  con- 
tended that  an  accomplice  is  c^if^ 
petent;  observed  that  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  some 
of  the  prisoners;  and  that  the  pa/» 
pers  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
conspiracy,  independent  of  oral 
testimony.  . 

He  then  concluded  with  observe 
inf  to  the  jury,  that  if  they  per- 
mitted their  bclination  to  mercy  to 

exceed 
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tnll  <lorvHiat  the  piigoaei--  had'tid 
right  t<^  eacp^eCy  and  vhat  he» 'ai 
attorney  gtfieralt  ^i;«0ald  tolMxily 
protest  against  on  'the  psiit  ^  m 
public  He^en  pp6o6ed<!d  to  eal! 
the  wiita«M»for  the  pros^eutkni; 

Mr.  J.  Stafford,  cVbtf  to  the 
nagisdratts  cf-  Uiii6n  MsQly  msib^ 
the  airefit  of-  tlirprlsoiieiP^.*  vOdfo^ 
Afil  Denafd. at  first  reAised'to'he 
wt6tchndf^  but^  ftfUBTWtitnk  Mbsoit* 
t^  dioagfeMlfaiiig'%a:$  fouifdthi 
him*  (There  were  tht<ee  papefrs-oii 
the  floor,  i^eh  proved  to  be  the- 
oath,  fte/ sdreadi^  mentibned.  8e- 
T^ral  polioe  ^ffioersproiFed^the  pr^i  - 
seaee  o0  ^olonti  |)e«pard  at  the 
OaUeTAnns.    .       ' 

T.  WkHbor,  the  'ptmei|pal'  t^# 
dencey  said*  he  vrwi  a-]^v^iie  in: 
the*giiards)  ^ndthat  Mfii^'i^tiuii 
from  Chatham,  m:  Mar^h^  he  re- 
ceived aome  papers  fionl  J.FrAncis, 
^NMch  vere  shntbr  to  those  already 
nentioiiedt  Francis  tcdd  hfan  tfaee 
Object  of  die  ptuty  vvas  to  overturn 
the  present  tyiamueal  system  of 
covei  iiniBut^  The  manner  of  tak- 
11%  the  oath  was  b^  reading  it  se- 
cxetly,  and  then  leis6infi»  the  card. 
One  object  of  the  members  was  to 
rtise  sniiscnpdons  for  delegaies  to 
go  into  the  country,  and  to-  pay  fo^ 
.afiida^tt*  The  society  was  dlv 
vided  into  companies  cf  ten  metit 
commanded  by  another,  wHobdi« 
the  title  bfookmelr  Francis,  and' 
a  pcKson  named  Macnamara^  called 
themselves  >  eolonds.     EncdHi 


ven^rau  M^ac  people  weye  ^_^  _ 
wbefCl  ripe^,  dmtf 'wiKfe*  Mtioos*  i 
the  mmoet^^Wsatiiaii^'M 
added  he,  -^  r^Ve^U  lb  Wl 
nioment ;  paiihiuiatfcjr  n( '  jL 
Sheffield,  Birmin^^kSUt,  t^S 
^eat  ioim  ftrb&hboc  th<^  . 
mntL  Ilitnre  t^^tBsed -twenty  1 
ftMlayj'ahd' wherever  I  have'bcen; 
the peo^leane  ripe.**  ,  Cfelonel Bei-^ 
jMird  tfae^  sttd,'  rfyt  die  attack;  wak 
td  bfe  m&de  on  thethy'wheta'tha 
Mrigwoufdwtbparikibetit;  "fflfr 
thiM  itp^tM^thi  'words  tisield  'I 
the  6blon^  iie^pi«i6tiilg  th^  (^ 
Aiss  <)f  h;s%ear^?  icnd  kstfl^l 
irfter  the  AkmciJon  br  ibe"l 
it  was  proposed  that  'thc^i  _ 
Qodiches  ^sbooid  fje  stopptdf  W'L' 
9gnsd  to  the  peopk'in  the  eo'dh^rV^ 
that  the  revolt  l&d  taWn' pbls^'m > 
London*  The  c<d6nel  w^'  kSxiL^. 
tibus  as  td  die^admisdbn  df '1ie# 


ments  wteiis'givien  to  gee  a  number 
of  lecraits,  tor  which  puffiosc  cfetfdi' 
were  to  ht  distributed  thr<^h  the 
country^  afterwaids  the  1(4aKM 
was«introdtwed  by  BnmghtOti  t6 
ccipoA  Deqjard  at  MiMngtoni 
when  in  the  coarse  of  convftriadon 
the  colonel  said»  that  a  Regular 
organisation  in  the  countiy  -  Was 
necessary,  and  he  beikved  it  wai 


membeifs*  At  ^another  xheeut^a 
thecdosidi  atcoityaijierf  by  hK^ 
roll,  a  dis4.?haigetr  OTqier»  ^c|« 
aeother  peison,  observed—^  -^^a 
have  been  dec^d  as  to  the  ntim!^^ 
ber  of  arms  tfi  the'Bahk;  ibett}, 
are  only  sir  hxmdi^  stand  mefe;^ 
and  ih#y  have  talom  the  hinuhefs.; . 
oiftto  render  them^udele^  as  t)iey  ! 

'  must  have  been  apprised  of  oorjn-'* 
tentk>Tt4'^  -  Tli^yttitaretWited  to  a '. 
p«blif4iouse,;'^^heh    the  ■  coloi^ 
said   privacy  i6r   die  witness**^  * 

• «  Windsor;  t*e  tog  must  bte  pot  td' 
dettHitfaeday  Begbes  to  the  housed''' 
aifd'thtafthe  pe^k  ^ilill  be  at  1i«  ' 
bewy.*»  He  sj!«!,  he  worfd'^Wwi;'' 
self  maW^  the  ijttkck  npotfl^s  ijnit.*? 
jesty,  if  he  &i\M  getnoaos^i^gg^'^^ 
on  that  (me^kmng  die  lifid^fiEsek)!^ 
side  ef  th<»  %afeer;  The  dtte 
Wo6d  sud»  that  wfte^  the  lcm# 
to'tfie  l^dose  he  wobhTj 
'"  ai^^  sfcritry  over  tte  ' 
in  the  Btrk^  that  he 
Ibald'i^  an^^  at  his  ^ 
coacA  Its  fa^' 
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i^ J^ODs^tutUn.  iiii4rMch  ^vm  to 

\T^  BUise»  a  prmjlje  m  the  S4 
foltoi}ioa  ot  gamb^  deppfledt  that 
WoQfl  bai  fedd  him  ot  t}ie  iMOtt 
if  semal  gtotlenim  who  Jiad  de- 
tenpipipd  to  xbcni  an  ind^eiMbttt 
canst;itiitioii  at  the  risk  of  thm 
]{vfs  and  .fi>maies&  be  taiii  the 
^^fcc^tive  •{^oTcnmieiit  had  .^pt* 
ppiiUed  Franci&.tp  be  ccdonel  of 
die 'first  ..rtgimeot.  of /xatiomd 
man^  Jifefnainara  4called>iipoa 
Fp  XQ  ppmt  outthioe  colonelsr  and 
€Hie^artiIk37'offioer$.  askk  ^charged 
Umio4b  it  ^th  the  utmott  ampor* 
tl^Ulyi.'  'Franids  dien  pointed  eat 
htix|j[the^tiies8)as  apropffsun 
fbj  ^-«coloDeL../rbe  conunisiioM 
'v^f^^.t^  he  distributed,  prevknis  to 
mijBdtofAf  -whexk  ope  of  the  per- 
iOQ^  liigned^  Penajiliy  observed, 
tha^  ifJXhad.not  been  ibr  four  o«. 
fivj^  pffW^rdkf  it  woold  ha^e  taJcen 
pl^cc^.  Before  that  diayi  adcUngif 
thatlie  himself  could  hrmg  ICm- 
njien  iotd  the  fieldf  w^  i£  any.niajii 
showed  syiBfi^qnit  of  .comirdice^ 
lie  .would  blow  his^  braas.  owtf  if 
aqj  bod)r  daxed  to  betray  the  secret, 
th^t  nm,  be  said,  should  have  « 
digger  in  his  brea^  .  The  witness 
Ami  depoi^. to  neetiag  with  colo- 
nel Demud  ^t  die'Owif  Atmft 
oA  w)ii4x.ofi(i|sioA  he  heard  m^d^k 
<opTc;natmabaiit^tbe*befr  method 
cf  attactahg  theking:  ^me  said, 
di^FaiJiaxSe^  n^ust  alfo  be 

at^^edf^aod  after  thatethey  most 
Sk:;fffj^  ibr  the;  tower*  TEis 
wrfQ^%,,dn,hts  csoss-ezftsBJaatioiif • 
iMHnjff^  that  he.ha4.  beeathr^ 
iSmk'xpiA  hj .z  coortanartial  for 
deiar^gpt  4n4  acctuied  of  the^ 

W.  Fbmcist^a  imvate  in  the  lit 
Jljpfds,  deposed  nearlf  to  the  sasae 
SfcAMttepncediBf  iritneq,  as 


to^h^-mHK^  of  the  oath,  which 
was  read  to  hin^  because  he  conkl 
not.sead  hian<rif:  he  said,  m  one 
timii there  vmsan  assemUage  cf 
peopio  near  the  Tower,  hot  thej 
were  inuoedii^y  dispersed  by  oiu 
ders.  tnm  ctAotyA  Despasd;  but 
he  admitisd  dM  the  oath  was  ad. 
wiiuistri'^fd  to  noi  by  the  ccnonci 
himself;  at  one  meedng,  the  sol- 
diers dww  their  bayonets,  and  said 
they  were  rea^  to  die  in  tho 
causes  On  his  cross^xavdnation,. 
he  demed  that  he  had  ever  been 
or  had  deserted* 

ITConnel,  who  had  been  anest* 
ed  at  the  Oakley  Arais^-  and  ad»* 
nutttd  evidence^  denied  ifaat  hit 
name  was  John,  and  insisted  diat 
h  w«sJR^«  he  afterwards  admit* 
ted  that  he  wat  advised  by- the 
pEMjoner  to-day  this  trick  on  the 
coonsd.    He  was  dismissed. 

Sevoral  e^her  soldiers  in  dit 
guards  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
meeting  of  societies  for  overtnm«» 
ii^:the  govemment,  under  tfao 
nameof  '<  Free  oad  ea^,"  which  ^ 
met  ai-difierent  public-housea. 

J»  Smblin,  a  watch-maker^  and 
a  witness  who  appeared  to  be  of  a 
superior  undersundingt  d^sed, 
that  he  attended  at  the  Oakley 
Arms  on  the  suggestion  of  Lai^ 
der^  but  disapproved  of  the  plans. 
Ho  also  wrced  in  sfadng  the  plan 
of  attack  sOready  mentio^,  wtncfa 
was  exfdained  to  him  by  Brourhw 
ton,  Gnhtfiii  and  odienrs.  Coo* 
nel  Despard  infosmed  him-lhat  s 
very  constderablefetce  wouU-come 
ferwwd^>  paiticidariy  is  all  the 

K  towns;  and  said  that  ho  had 
engaged  in  this -business  foe 
tw9  ipeusf  and  added— ^  I  have 
travdUed  twenty  miles  to-day: 
every  whei«  I  have  been,  m 
peo]do  are  ripe,  and  anxious  for 
the  moment  of  attack.*'  This 
witness  deposed  to  the  plan  for 
shooting  the  horsesy  as  wtH  as  to 
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the  renmrkaUie  etpresMn  cf  tlie 
iroloBel  before  atentionad  ;  ako  Id 
a  conrersatton  about  fleising  the 
Bank,  when  k  was  j^greed  tfaat.the 
Bank  should  be  seized,  aad  the 
Tower  taken.  Various  wdbordh' 
mle  plans  were  ako  detafted  by 
the  witness  $  amoxlget  dhenw 
Broaghton  told  hmo^  that  it  was 
lesolved  to  load  the  gteat  gun  in 
the  Piark  with  four  hws  or  chain* 
shots,  and  foe  it  at  the  kind's 
coach  te  he  fetumed  'from  3ie 
house  I  and  he  would  be-d— d  if  it 
would  not  send  him  ttf  heiL 

Here  the  evidence  for  die  crown 
was  dosed. 

Serjeant  Best  then  addiesaed  the 
jurr  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  fifoiii 
the  nature  and  spirit  <if  our  con« 
stitntion,  a  person  in  his  sttuakion 
is  entitled  to  peeuliar  iimmr. 
lYom  the  SMi  -of  .the  present 
kiflg,  on  which  the  indictment  wm 
pu-tlj  founded,  he  ^isisted  that  it 
IS  not  by  testimony  alone,  or  words 
spoken,  that  an  aocmied  person  is 
to  be  found  guiky,  because  a 
speech  is  subject  to  ^ch  serious 
misinterpretation;  he  laboured  to 
show  diat  words  did  not  constitute 
an  oyert4ict;  yet  he  admitted  that 
the  colonel  was  at  some  of  the 
meetings,  and  that  be  might  have 
spoken  c^noxioos.  words;  but  be- 
fore be  could  be  convicted,  it  vras 
necessary  to  prove  diat  he  knew 
the  meeting  was  of  a  treasonable 
nature.  He  denied  that  the  prints 
ed  card  or  paper  was  at  all  con« 
nected  witirae  cidondif  and  cited 
die  case  of  Layer  and  others^  to 
prove  that  die  cro'Wn  did  not  con-* 
leiit  themselves  with  such  trivial 
proof  as  was  hei«  adduced ;  and 
laid  much  stitss  on  the  circum* 
stance  of  .no 'arms  having  been 
prepared  for  the  attack*  His  nest 
object  was  to  impeach  the  credible 
bty  of  the  wLtaesfe^  the  concur- 


TCK  wMMMmnXf  XK-  wmcn  wai,  m 
the  prosoflt  iartanBe,  .«f.  ho  vkaet 
force  than  one*  ■'  Tkt  gneat  iav 
probafauity  of  tne  sto^  *wxi  his 
next  point  of  urgmamt^  mid  he 
ridicmed  the  idea  «ff  fbcuteen  or 
fittocA  men  *m  n  conoBcki  tap* 
«ooii),  with  nofisotnn  bottfaeir 
feohaoooi^ipesy  men  of  Mm  kwvst 
ofdors  of  soiieLjT^  "vdio  mere  %a 
seieedkeking^  the  Bank,  flmTbuw 
er,  and  ihe  membem  of  both 
hmisekof  parliament:  in  ihort^lK 
ooBsideiod  the  ishok.  'Stattnicnt  of 
the  witnesses  as  too  absurd  to  sne» 
rit  attendoB ;  and  diat  o^lcnd 
Despard,  who  was  a  bentlemom 
tod  a  soUfer,  cotddnatimve  ibow 
harked  m  such  >imptacticabii 
schemes  mdess  "he  wns  ikeceft  of 
zeasoik  He  then  aBuded  to  the 
past  services  of  the  ookoel,  wfao^ 
m  a  jotflt  coaamaad  with  lord 
Nelaea,  had  preserved  one  o€  oar 
▼ahiaUe  colonies:  It  waa  known 
that  the  colotiel  had  been  sospecfied 
by  ffovemment;  but  though  he 
bad  lon^  been  confined^  there  was 
not  sttfbcient  evidence  apunst  him 
to  go  before  a  grand  jury.  He 
proceeded  to  comment  on  iJte  cha* 
racter  of  the  wimesses,  "and  con* 
clthdcd  in  the  words  of  the  attorn^ 
general,  that  an  improbdd>ledBr;ge 
should  be  supported  hf  conchisivie 
evidence* 

Lord  Ndson,  sir  A*  Clarke,  and 
sir  .£•  Nepeaa,  -respectivdy  conai* 
dered  the  prisoner  as  a  brave  of* 
ficer,  a  loyal  man,  and  one  who 
returned  tram  service  with  sucb 
testimonies,  that  it  was  impossiUo 
to  doubt  of  his  character. 

Mn  Ghivney  spoke  in  behalf  at 
the  prisoner,  and  endecvoured  fii» 
invalidate  t^  teitiniony  of  tfam 
witnesaes.  - 

Colond  Despard.dficUn^  m^aag 
any  thing  in  his  own  behaif*  • 

The  solicitor  general  lepM  on 
tbeMFtof  tiie.crowni  after  whicia 
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lord  EDmboroi^h  summed  up  the 
evidence*  and  stated  the  oAture  of 
overt  acts:  he  read>  verbatim,  the 
whole  of  the  evidence^  comment^ 
ing,  as  he  proceeded*  on  the  most 
stnking  parts  ;  after  which  the 
jiuy  withdrew  for  half  an  hour, 
and-  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
Guilty,  but  they  recommended  the 
prisonw  to  mercy* 

Wcdatsday,  Feb.  9.— The  court 
resumed  its  sitting  at  nine  o'clock, 
and .  the  following  prisoners  were 
put  ta  the  bar: 

J.  Francis,  J.  Wood,  T.  Phillips, 
T.  Broughton,  T.  Newman,  D. 
Tyndall,  J.  Doyle,  J.  Sedgwick 
Wratten,  W.  Lander,  A.  Gra- 
ham, 8.  Smith,  and  J.  Macnamara« 
After  16  challenges  by  the 
crown*  and  SI  by  ,the  prisoners, 
the  foUowiM  jury  was  sworn,  viz* 
&  Evans,  X  Waring,  R.  Southby, 
R.  Linton,  J.  Prior,  J.  Baker,  J. 
Phillips,  C.  Tritton,  D.  Lanfi;ton, 
J.  Arnold,  J.  Winter,  and  B. 
Chitty. 

.    The  solicitor  general  stated  the 
case  to  the  jury.    He  ?ave  a  short 
outline  of  facts  to  which  it  was 
intended  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced, explaining,  as  he  proceed-^ 
cd,    the  nature  of  the  overt  acts 
constituting  the    treason    alleged 
aeainst  the  prisoners*    The  gleam- 
ed solicitor  concluded  with  observ- 
ing to  the  jury,  that  if  they  had 
any  doubts  relative  to  the  degree^ 
pf  guilt  in  the  prisoners,  it  would 
become  their  duty  to  make  th^ 
distinction;   and  he  felt   assured 
and  confident,  that  iu  so  doing 
they  would  act  consonant  to  jus- 
tice, find  the  dictates  of  their  own  . 
consciences* 

The   evidence    W4s   then  gon^ 

into,  which  was  precisely  the  same 

a»   in  the  former  trial,   with  tliis 

di^rence  only,    that  tiie  witness 
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was  made  to  bear  more  strongly 
on  the  parts  which  affected  the  pri- 
soners than  in  the  trial  of  colonel 
Bespard* 

Lord  chief  justice  Ellehborough 
made  one  of  die  most  able,  do- 
Quent,  and  impressive  addresses  to 
tne  jury  we  have  ever  heard ;  and 
with  the  greatest  clearness  recapi- 
tulated the  evidence  to  them.  He 
did  not  conclude  until  six  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning. 

The  jury  ^then  retired,  and  at 
25  minutes  before  eight  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  ac^ainst  JFonn 
Wood,  Thomas  Brbu^ton,  John 
Francis,  Thomas  Newman,  Da^ 
niel  Tyndalli  J.  Sedgwick  Wrat-i 
ten,  William  Lander^  Arthur  Gra- 
ham,  ah4  John  Macnamara.— - 
Lander,  -  Newman,  and  Tyndall, 
were  recommended  to  m^rcy. — 
Thomas  Phillips  and  Samuel  Smith 
were  acquitted;  and  the  charge 
againit  John  Doyle  was  abandoned 
on  the  close  of  the  evidence. 

Colonel  Despard  was  thpn  sent 
for,  and  placed  at  the  bar,  in  front 
of  the  other  prisoners.  Those  who 
were  acquitted  were  withdrawn* 

Lord  EUenborough.  then  passed 
the  awful  sentence  of  de^th  upon 
the  prisoners,  in  one  of  the  most 
impressive  speeches  ever,  perhaps, 
deliverea  oh  a  similar  occasion. — 
After  describing^  in  a  most  able 
manner,  the  high  enormity  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  had  beeii  con-* 
victed,  and  observing  that,  such 
yile  purposes,  however  zealously 
begun,  generally  terminated  In 
schemes  of  treachery  aeainst  each 
other,  he  thus  proctedea: — 

"  With  rjespcct  to  the  wicked 
contrivers  of  abortiva  treason  now 
before  me,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  acouit  myself  of  my  last  Judi- 
cial duty. — ^As  for  you,  cQ\pxiiA 
X)espard,  bom  as  you  were  ta  bet- 
(C)  *  ter 
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ter  hopes,  and  educated  to  nobler 
ends  and  purposes;  accustbmed  as 
you  have  hitherto  been  to  a  diffe- 
rent life  and  manners, '  and  pursu- 
ing, with  your  former  illustrious 
companions  who  have  apjpeared 
on  your  trial,  the  pa^s  ol  virtu- 
ous and  loyal  ambition — it  is  with 
the  most  sensible  pain  I  view  the 
contrast  formed  by  your  present 
degraded  condition,  and  I  will  not 
now  paint  how  much  these  consi-^ 
deratiol)^  enhance  the  nature  of 
your  crime.  I  entreat  of  you^  by 
those  hopes  of  mercy  which  are 
closed  in  this  world,  to  revive  in 
your  mind  a  purpose  to  subdue 
that  callous  insensibility  of  heart, 
of  which  in  an  ill-fated  hour 
you  have  boasted,  and  regain  that 
sanative  affection  of  the  mind 
"^hich  may  prepare  your  soul  for 
that  salvation,  which,  by  the  infi- 
nite mercy  of  God,  I  beseech  of 
that  God'you  may  obtain. 

"  As  to  you  (naming  the  other 
convicts),  sad  victims  of  his  se-*' 
duction  and  example,  and  of  your 
6wn  wicked  purposes ;  you,  who' 
fall  a  melancholy,  but,  I  trust,  an 
instructive  sacrifice,  todeterotiiers 
from  the  commis»on  of  similar 
crimes,  may  you  apply  the  little 
time  you  have  to  hve  in  the  re* 
pentant  contexnplsitton  of  another 
world!  Warned  by  your  exam- 
ple, may  the  ignorant  and  nnthink-^ 
hig  avoid  those  crimes  which  bring 
you  to  a  shameful  and  untimely 
end!  may  they  learn  duly  to  esti- 
mate the  humble  but  secure  bless- 
ings of  industry;  blessings  -which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  you  nave  cast 
Inrom  you!  The  same  recommen- 
dation offered  to  the  leader  of  your 
crimes,  to  prepftre  for  the  awful 
and  near  termmadpn  of  your  ex- 
istence, I  earnestly  impress  upon 
you ;  and  1  repeat  &r  yott  my  ar* 


dent  inrr ocation  of  merty  in  a  fiii* 
ture  state,  which  the  interest  of 
your  fellow-creatures  will  not  sufr 
fer  to  be  extended  to  you  here.-— 
The  6nly  thing  now  remaining  for 
me,  is  the.  painful  task  of  pro* 
nouncing  against  you,  and  each 
of  you,  the  awfiil  sentence  which 
the  law  denounces  against  your  - 
crime ;  which  is,  that  you,  and 
each  of  you  (here  his  lordship 
named  the  prisoners  severally)^  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  from  thence  you 
are  to  be  drawn  on  hardies  ft)  the 
place  of  execution,  where  you  are 
to  be.  hanged  by  the  neck,  but 
not  until  you  are  dead ;  for,  while 
you  are  still  living,  your  bodies 
are  to  be  taken  down,  your  bowels 
torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your 
faces;  your  heads  are  to  be  then 
cut  off,  and  your  bodies  divided 
each  into  four  quarters,  to  be  at 
the  king's  disposal  $  and  may  the 
Almighty  God  have  mercy  on 
your  souls  I" 

The  whole  of  this  pathetic  ad' 
dress  was  heard  wrth  the  most 
profound  silence  in  the  couit,  and 
every  eye  ivas  suffused  m  tears. — 
The  prisoners  were  ^en  OTdered 
from  the  bar,  and  a  few  minutes 
past  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning  the  court  broke  up. 

9.  We  have  received  the  New 
York  papers  to  the  ^tk  of  January 
inclusive,  being  nearly  a  fortnight 
later  than  those  which  were  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  the  week* 
Tlie  most  material  btelligence  in 
thera  IS  die  message  from  the  pre- 
sident of  die  United  States  to  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the 
22d  December,  respecting  the  vio* 
ktion,  on  the  part  of  opain,  of 
the  treaty  between  that  nation  and 
the  United  States.  The  messa^ 
isasfbiloWss 
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**  Gentlemen, 
**  I  BOW  transmit  a  Import  from 
the  seoetary  of  st^te,  with  the 
information  requisite  in  your  reso- 
ludon  of  the  17th  instant.  In 
making  this  communication^  I 
deem  it  proper  to  observe,  that  I 
was  led  by  the  regard  due  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  to  the  just  sensibility  of 
a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens 
more  immediately  affected  by  tlie 
irregular  proceedings  at  New  Or- 
leans, to  lose  not  a  moment  in 
causing  every  step  to  be  taken 
which  the  occasion  claimed  from 
me,  being  equally  aware  of  the 
obligation  to  maintain,  in  all  cases, 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  to 
employ  for  that  purpose  diose,  just 
and  honourable  means  which  be- 
long to  the  character  of  the  United 
States. 

(Signed) 

«<Th.  JTefferson.V 

10.  The  intelligence  received 
from  St.  Domingo  is  of  a  very 
interesting .  kind.  It  now  clearly 
appears,  tliat  at  the  time  that  Ro- 
cnambeau  arrived  at  the  Cape,  to 
take  the  chief  command,  he  did 
not  find  himself  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  any  offensive  operations 
against  the  brigands,  while  they,  in 
their  turn,  elated  by  the  reduced 
numbers  of  the  French  troops, 
continued  to  make  incessant  at- 
tacks on  the.  poJts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape,  on  which,  though  re- 
pulsed, they  speedily  renewed 
their  incursions.  At  Leogane,  in 
particular,  they  continued  their 
attack  for  no  less  than  thirteen 
hours,  and,  *  though  ultimately 
forced  to  retire,  they  set  fire  to  all 
the  adjoining  plantations.  On  the 
18th  a  very  desperate  assault  was. 
made  by  them  at  the  Mole,  and[ 
from  their  commencing  the  attack 


unexpectedly,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  it  was  saved  tram 
destruction.  The  result  was  that 
the  blacks  were  driven  back,  but 
it  was  only  to  retire  to  tlieir  f  istr 
nesses. 

As  a  proof  how  very  unim* 
portant  the  advantage  was,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state,  that  next 
day  the  negroes  were  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half  from  the  town.  Fort  Dau* 
phin,  a  station,  the  possession  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  safe  pos- 
session of  the  Cape,  continued  in 
their  hands;  and  It  was  judge^ 
inexpedient  to  attempt  to  dislodge- 
them  till  the  expected  succours  had 
arrived  from  France.  TheSStH 
demi-briffade  at  length  arrived^ 
and  Rochambeau  lost  ni)  time  in 
making.an  attack  on  this  fort. 

On  the  first  of  Decembet  the 
troops  dispatched  on  this  service 
succeeded  in  dislodging  the  blacks: 
their  loss  is  descril^ed  as  consider- 
able; tliey  fled  in  all  quarters;  and 
they  were  so  closely  pursued  that 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
committing  the  outrages  generally 
attendant  on  their  retreat.  Twenty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  French,  who  also  got 
possession  of  the  magazines  of  the 
negroes,  whjch  they  found  plen- 
tifully supplied  wich  every  diing 
rcquisite/or  the  prosecution  of  the 
exterminating  contest.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  success  which 
has  been  gained  over  the  blacks^ 
who,  forced  to  retire, a  little  into 
the  interior,  will  make  perpetual. 
incursiyns  into  the  districts  held 
by  the  French  troops,  and  accom- 
plish, by  partial  outirages,  inces* 
saritly  repeated,  what  mey  could 
not  expect  to  obtain  in  the  opea 
field. 

From  these  accounts  it  does  not 

appear  that  the  system  of  cruelty 
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and  extermination  pursued  by  Lc- 
cferc  will  be  discontinued  by  his 
successor.  Rocham^au  is  con- 
fessedly a  man  pf  humane  charac^ 
ter ;  but  unde^  tfie  present  circum- 
stances  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the 
spirit  of  mutual  exasperation  and 
revenge  with  which  both  parties 
ire  actuated,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  put  a  stop  to  atrocities  of  the 
m9st  horrible  description.  Some 
expressions  which  occur  in  the  let- 
ters which  describe  to  us  the  trans- 
actions at  the  Cape,  may  serve  to 
give  us  fen  idea  of  what  cruelties 
are  daily  taking  place.  At  the 
♦lole,  the  negroes  were  indiscri- 
minately put  to  the  sword,  and 
even  those  found  wounded  were 
instantly  dispatched. 

Whatever  the  French  official 
journal  may  pretend  to  the  (Con- 
trary, it  is  well  enough  known  that 
the  news,  from  St.  T)omingo  has 
excited,  in  the  army,  the  greatest 
rehictance  to  engage  in  a  service 
which  does  not  lead  to  the  rewards 
of  honourable  warfare,  but  to  al- 
most inevitable  destruction,  from 
die  diseases  of  an  unhealthy  cli- 
mate, or  from  the  sword  of  the 
blacks,  employed,  not  so  much  in 
the  open  field,  as  in  places  where 
resistance  is  impossible. 

15.  The  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  in  conformity 
to  the  answer  of  die  archbishop, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Lyons,  that  a  proper  tribute  of 
x^pect  be  paid  to  the  remains  of 
general  Leclerc,  in  return  for  the 
services  whfiA  he  has  rendered  to 
tjie  republic,  has  nc^ified  the  fol- 
lowing  arrangements: 
'  Art.  I.  A  detachment  of  ca- 
valry, commanded  by  an  officer, 
is  to  be  stationed  at  the  post  near- 
est to  Lyons,  ©n  the  road  by  wjiich 
the  funeral  procession  of  general 
Leclerc  will   proceed,   ana  shall 


escert  the  body  to  the  gate  of  Lm 
Guillotiere. 

XL  The  prefect^  and  all  the  au-* 
thorities,  civil  and  judicial,  shall 
appear  in  carriages,  at  the  afore* 
said  gate,  to  receive  the  convoy: 
the  military  corps  to  form  a  part 
of  the  procession,  in  the  order- 
that  shall  be  determined  by  the 
general  of  division. 

in.  A  car  with 'four  wheels 
shall  be  prepared^  surmounted  by 
a  sarcophagus  with  four  columns 
painted  black ;  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  the  corpse; 
the  colunms  of  the  sarcophagus 
are  to  be  surrounded  with  burning 
lamps. 

IV.  The  corpse  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  funeral  pall,  bordered  with 
silver  lace,  &c.  and  the  pall  is  to 
be  h^  by  four  geiteral  officers. 

V.  The  funeral  car  is  to  be 
drawn  by  six  black  horses,  which 
are  to  be  led  by  grooms  on  foot, 
dressed  in  mourning,  with  round 
hats  and  cmpe  hatbands. 

VI.  The  horses,  the  box,  and 
the  outside  of  the  carriages  of  the 
prefect,  the  commissary  general  of 
police,  the  tliree  mayors,  and  the 
other  public  functionaries  shall,  if 
possible,  be  covered  with  black; 
all  the  public  functionaries  are  to 
wear  the  usual  external  sign  of 
mourning  on  their  hats,  arms,  and 
on  their  swords,  if  the  latter  form 
a  part  of  their  costume. 

VII.  If  the  numbet  of  troops 
stationed  at'  Lyons  will  admit 
of  it,  a  double  line  of  soldiers 
irhall  be  formed  from  tlie  bridge 
of  La  Guillotiere  to  St.  John's 
church,  wherein  the  remains  of 
general  I-eclerc  are  to  be  depo- 
sited, and  through  which  the  pro- 
cession is  to  pass. 

VIII.  A  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  grenadiers  will  begin  the  pro- 
cession;  tlje  car,  bearing  the  body 
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of  the  general,  voll  immediately 
follow;  and  afterwards  the4>refect 
and  all  tfie  civil  oflScers,  and  tJie 
tribunals,  according  to  their  re* 
spectiye  ranks. 

IX.  On  arriving  at  the  gate  of 
La  GuiDotieVe,  the  body  is  to  be 
saluted  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 
The  great  guns  shall  continue  to 
fire  every  five  minutes  during  the. 
passaee  of  the  procession. 

(Signed)  Bureau  pe  PtjsY. 
Lyons,  Feb,  1803. 
18.  A  letter  officially  received 
from  Bombay  states,  that  on  the 
29th  of  July  captain  Hayes,  of 
the  company's  ship  of  war  the 
Swift,  received  a  requisition  from 
the  i%sident  at  Amboyna,  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  relief  of  an  outport, 
named  Amoorang,  then  closely  in- 
vested by  the  Magindanao  pirates : 
their  fleet  consisted  of  40  large 
proas,  from  which  1200  men  had 
been  landed,  with  12  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance,  of  eight  and  sir- 
pounders. 

On  thd  first  of  August,  at  half- 
past  ^ve  P.  M.  the  Swift  came  up  ' 
with  the  piratical  fleet,  and  in- 
stantly  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
them,  which  continued' till  half- 
past  nine.  Besides  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  captain  Hayes's  at- 
tention ^as  imperiously  called  to 
the  critical  situation  of  his  own 
vessel,  which  was  suirouncjed  by 
islands,  and  upon  a  dangerous 
reef:  to  this  circumstance  were 
the  vessels  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion indebted  for  Aeir  safety.  The 
Swift, -however,  captuted  two;  one 
she  passed  over,  and  cut  in  twoj 
17  others  were  run  ashore,  and 
about  600*  of  the  enemy  are  supl 
posed  to  have  periled  duripg  the 
conflict. 

The  company*^  settlements  upon 
the  Celebes,  as  welV  as  granaries' 
(ompl^etely  stored,  hav»  thus  been 


protected  from  the    most  serioUs 
depredations,  by  the  dispersion  of 
these   daring    pirates,    who    had  ^ 
overrun  the  'whole  of  the  Sangir  ^ 
islands,  reduced  the  capital  Tai- 
roon  to  ashes,  and  carried  thence 
200  female  captives  beside^  nlales,'- 
many  of  whom  perished  on  the 
occasion  of  this  attack ;  one  only  . 
of  the  former  was  saved  by  the . 
Swift,  and  one  of  the  piirates  from  J 
the  wreck  of  the  proa  which  had  * 
been  run  down.     Each  of  the  ene- 
my's  vessels  carried  from  60  to  .80  * 
n\en,    one  six    or  ^  eight-poundei* . 
bnus  gun  forward,  *^  besides  many  . 
smsJler  ones,  with  muskets^  lances,;  ^ 
•5cc.  •     '        .' 


Execution  of  Colonel  Dcspari  anJL  ■ 
otKers  for  High  Ji-easoru  ,  ' .    .1* 

21.  This  moriiing,  .ai  sooti'^a^ 
daylight  ajbtoear^d,  the  military  ' 
took  tiieir  difib^nt  stations.  Two 
troops  of  horse  were  stationed  at 
the  Obelisk;  Others  patroliM  the 
roads  from  die  Obelisk  to  the  Ele* 
phant  and  Castle,  and  down  ^e  ' 
Borough  road  Vsdl  parts  that  iiad 
a  view  of  the  iicafFbld  were, com* 
pletely  crammed.  Wfe  supt>ose 
that  20,000  persons  might  be  as-  ^ 
sembled.  At  seven  o'clock  five  of  ■" 
tHe  prisoners,  Btoughtpn,  Francis, 
Graham,  Wood,  and  Wratten, 
went  into  the  chapel;  colonel  Des- 
pard  reftised  to  attend,  remaining^ 
in  his  cell;  and  Maenamara,  being 
a  Roman  p^tliolic,  prayed  in  his 
cell  with  the  priest.  The  fiyre 
former  conducted  themselves  with 
much  decorum  in  the  chapel :  the 
sacramenf  was  then  admmistered 
to  them.  ;  Before  it  was  over,  co- 
Iqnel  fiespard  and  Maenamara 
were  brought  down  frofn  their 
cells.  Their  irons  were  knocked 
olF,  and  their  arms  and  hands 
(C  S)  hfomd 
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bound  with  ropci,  ^Notice  was 
then  given  to  the.  sherifF  that  they 
wf  re  ready.  The  hurdle  had  been 
previously  prepared  in  the  outer 
court-yard :  it  was  the  body  of  a 
smalf  cart,  on  which  two  trusses 
o^  clean  straw  were  laid,  and  was 
dtsiwn  by  two  horses. 

Macnamara  and  Graham  were 
first,  p^t  into  the  hurdle,  and 
drawn  tp  the  lodge,  where  the  in- 
ner gates  were  opeiied,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  staircase  that 
leads  up  to  the  scaffold.  'The 
hurdle  then  returned,  aind  brDueht 
Br.QugJjjtoh  and  .  Wrattcn,  then 
Wood  and  Francis  j  last  of  all, 
colonel  Despard  was  put  into  it 
alone.  Macnamara  seemed  intent 
upo^  the  book  in  his  hand«  Gnu 
ham  remained  silent*  Broughton 
jrnnpea  into  the  nutdle,  smiled, 
and  looked  up  td'^thc.  scaffold. 
liV^pod  ,ajid  Francis., hpth.smilisd, 
and  all  of  them  ^uj;yjeycd  the  aw- 
ful scene  with  much  composure. — 
Despard  shook  Imis  with  a  gen- 
tleman as .  he  got  inpo  .the  hurdle, 
and  louleed  up  to  the  .scaffold  with 
a^mll^.  '        \  '.  ' 

;M«cuamara  wasth^  first  brought 
up  I  he .  held  a  boqlp  Xp  Jris.  hand  ; 
and  when  the  cord,  was  placed 
round  hl&  neck,  he.  exclaimed, 
with  the  greatest  devotion — "Lord 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  mei  O 
Lord,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
wiel" 

Graham  came  second*  He 
looked  pale  andgbais^ly,  but  spoke 
not.    .. 

Written  was  the  third:  he  as- 
'  cende/i   th^  scaffold  with    much 
firmness.  .     ,  , 

Broughton,  the  ifojurth,  smiled 
as  he  ran  up  the  scaffold  stairs; 
but  as  soon  as  the  rope  was  fast- 
ened round  his  neck,  he  turned 
pale,  and  smiled  no  more.  He 
exhorted  the  crowd  in  these  words; 


«  I  lw>pe  that  ev(?ry  ypungroaa 
w^o  witnesses  my  fate,  will  avqid 
public-houses,  and  take  a  warn*, 
ing !  Should  they  mix  with  cetm^ 
tain  companies,  th^y  will  perhaps 
see  more  execuitions  of  a  simQar 
nature." 

He  joined  in  prayer  with  e^«. 
nespiess. 

Wood  was  the  fifth,  Francis  the 
sixth.-^Francis  ascended  ^the  scat 
fold  with  a  composure  which  he 
preserved  to  the  last.  Wood  a^ 
Broughton  were  equally  com- 
posecL  Of  all  of  them^  Francis 
was  the  best-looking— tsJl,  hand^ 
soR)^,  and  well-made.  He  and 
Wood  wer^  dressed  in  the  unifonu 
of  the  foot-guards,  and  Francis* 
when  he  came  on  the  scaffold,  had 
on  his  full  regimental  cap :  the  rest 
were  in  coloured  clothes. 

Colonel  Despard  ascended  the 
scaffold  wi^  great  firmness:  his 
countenance  underwent  not  the 
slightest  change.  He  looked  at 
the  multitude  assembled  with  per* 
feet  calmness,  and  thus -addressed 
them: — 

*'  Fellow-citizens,  I  am  come 
h^re,  as  you  see,  after  having 
served  my  cotmtry  faithfully,  ho« 
nourably,  and  I  trust  usefully,  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  suf- 
fer death  upon  a  scaffold*  for  a 
crime  which  I  am  no  more  guilty 
of  than  any  man  who  is  now  look- 
ing at  o^e.  I  do  solemnly  declare 
that  I  am  no  more  guilty  of  it 
thau  any  of  you  who  may  now 
be  listening  to  me:  but,  uiough 
his  majesty  s  ministers  know  I  am 
not  guilty,  they  avail  themselves 
o£  the  leffal  pretext  which  they 
have  of  destroying  a  oaan,  be* 
cause  they  think  he  is  a  fnend  to 
truth,  to  liberty,  and  to  justice, 
and  because  he  has  been  a  friend 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  oppressed. — 
But,   fellow-citizens,  X  hope  and 

trust, ' 
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tn$t§  UOtwiUutamdiixg  my  fate^ 
and  periiapt  the  hxe  t)f  many 
others  'who  may  follow  me,  that 
alio  the  prmciplee  of  libert|r,  jusr 
tioe»  and  humaBity«  will  trmmph 
Ofier  £dsehood»  despotism^  and 
delnsionv  and  erery  thing  else  hos« 
tile  to  the  interests  of  me  human 
race.— And  now,  having  said 
this,  I  hawenothing  more  to  add, 
hnt  to  mtb  you  ul  tnat  health, 
that  bupmess,  and  that  freedom,. 
which  I  have  fver  made  it  my  en* 
<kaToar,  ais  far  as  it  lay  in  my 

« power,  to  prooore  for  every  one 
of  yocMOid  formankind  io  generaL'' 
Immedkiriy  after  this  speech, 
the  crowd  cheere^;  but  the  im- 
pulse immediately  subsided*  The 
clergyman  aotr  «iook  hands  with 

^  each  of  them*  The  executioners 
pulled  the  caps 'over  theikcesof 
die  unhappy  ifenons,  and  descend- 
ed th^  scafiold*  Most  of  diem 
exclaimerim  <**  Zibrd  Jesus,  receive 
our  souls  K'  At  seven  minutes  be^ 
fom.mne  the  signal  was  given,  the 
platform  dropped,  and  they  were 
launched  into  etnaiity/ 

After  hanging  about  half  an 
bour,  tbey  were  cut  down :  coloh> 
nd  Despard  firtt;  his  head  was 
then  se^^eted  from  his  body,,  and 
the  ezecudoner  held  it  «up  to  ifhe 
view  off  die  populace,  exclaiming-** 
«« This  ri  t&e  hisad  of  a  traitor-^ 
Edward  Marcij|s  Despard.''  The 
same  ceremony  wais  performed  at 
the  parapetonthe  left  hand.  There 
was  some  booting  ^nd  hi9sinff  when 
the  colonel's  head  wa«  exhibited* 
His  body  was  now  p^t'tnto  thf 
shell  that  had^  been  prepared  for  it. 
The  other  prisoners^ were  theq  cut 
down,  their  heads  severed  {rom 
their  bodies,  and  exhibited  to  the 
populace  with  the  same  exclama- 
tion of — -  This  is  the  head  of 
smother  traitor!"  The  bodies 
were  then  put  into  their  diftxent 
shells. 


The  execudon  was  over,  shortly 
after  ten ;  and  the  populace  soon 
afterward  dispersed. 

Macnamara  was  50  yes^  of  age. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland  ;  hy  trade 
a  carpentert 

Wood,  26  yea?s  of  age,  ho^  in 
Derbyshire;  a^  soldier, 

Francis,  ^  yea^  of  age,  bom  in 
Shropshire;  a  soldiei-  and  shoe- 
maker. 

Broughton,  26  years  of  age, 
bora  in  ijOiidon  ;  a  carpenter. 

Grs^iam;  53  years  of  age,  bocrn 
in  London  $  g  slater. 

Wratten»  35  years  of  age,  place 
of  birth  not  known  ^  a  sheemakec* 

SUICIDE. 

S8.  To  the  numerous  lamentable 
accidents  that  have  been  occasion* 
ed  by  intoxicadon,  and  a  propen« 
sity  to  drinkii^,  the  present  unfor- 
tunate instance  of  self-destmctioi^ 
may  be  added: — Charlotte  Blair, 
a  youn?  woman,  only  eighteen 
years  old,  was  observed  by  the 
neighbours  about  Porter-street^ 
Leicester.>fields  (where  she  resided )« 
to  be  on  Friday  nieht  last  ex.- 
tremely  unhappy  and  dejected  in 
her  mind.  At  a  late  hour  she  ap» 
peared  at  the  street*door  of  the 
house  in  wtuch  she  lived,  appa^ 
rendy  in  liquor.  She  addressed 
several  of  her  acquaintances,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  bid  them 
good4>'ye,  declaring  it  was  the  last 
time  sbe. should  see  them,  O^ 
meedng  a  person  that  lives  in  the 
lower  part  of  die  houses  she  said 
she  had  just  taken  half  aii  ounce  of 
^udanum,  which  she  bought  for 
the,  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  ' 
heir,  existence.  No  notice,  however, 
'Ijnis  taken  of  the  expression,  as  die 
unfortunate  girl  appeared  to  be  in^ 
toxicatecL  She  then  went  into  the 
room  where  her  mother  was,  tod 
asked  to  shake  hatnds  with  her,  ob- 
(C  4)  serving 
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serving  diat  she  had  taken  poisony 
and  would  be  dead  by  the  next 
morning.  Her  mother  supposed 
from  her  appearance,  that  uie  had 
been  drinking,  and  did  not  know 
what  she  said,  tho^fore  placed  no 
confidence  in  such  an  assertion* 
but  advised  her  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
not  to  ^ve  her  any  uneasiness  by 
fabricatmg  so  dxeadful  a  story* 
It,  however,  appeared  to  be  too 
true.  She  retired  to  rest,  and  on 
the  mioming  following  was  found 
dead  in. her  bed.  The  motives  that 
actuated  the  depea«ed  thus  to  put 
a.period  tp  her  life>  at  present  are 
Hot  exactly  known.  The  general 
belief,  however,  is,  that  her  nre- 
dominant  passion  for  drinking  'hsul 
produced  a  variety  of  misfortunes, 
which  had  so  forcibly  affected  her 
feelings,  that  her  intellecu  became 
deranged ;  in  which  situadonshe  had 
unhappily  deprived  herself  of  life, 

MARCH. 

Dover,  March  7.— We  have  had 
n  most  violent  istorm  of  wind  and 
snow  ajl  day  from  the  eastward. 
TTiis  monung,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
a  large  collier  brig,  the  Claude,  of 
Blyth,  m  attempung  to  eome  into 
the  haibour,*stni A  against  the 
$outh  pier  head,  and  was  afterwards 
dashed  on  shore,  where  rfie  now 
lies  a  perfect  wreck.  '  A  small 
fishing-boat,  with  Ifive  Aen,  was 
upset  about  the  same  time  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour ;  the  boat- 
men immedfatelj  put'  off  their 
boats  to  the.relier  of  the  poor  sut 
ferers,  and  pro^dentially  arrived 
^  to  their  assistance  at^  the  moment 
tliey^  were  sinking ;  and  it  is  vnth 
much  pleasure  we  state  that  all 
of  them  were  brought  oh  shore 
without  receiving  any  very  mate- 
rial injury. 

CorKtaniinopIe,  Jaru  1«.— The  7th 
instant  arrived  here,  the  French 


ambassador,  geocrsd  finae^-iRidi  «* 
squadron  of  six  shipe  o(  war.  Kb 
did  net^  iio wtver, .-  come  on  tbcnrv/ 
till  the  8dir  ^ett,  oo  landimff,  he 
was  saluted  br  a  gtneraldiac&urgt 
from  all  the  ^ips.  The  lOdi,*  ail 
tlie  French  here  assembled  in  tht 
chunoh  of  the  Capuchins,  to  hear 
mate  for  the  welfaie»of  tbe  republic 
and  of  the  new  cmbawy;  after 
which,  Te  Deum  was  mmz,  jEtn4 
the  French  ships,  on  a  stgnugivcii 
from  one  of  tae  lioiels,.  oted  their^ 
guns.  The  capitan  pacha  onkred 
25,000  okes  ot  firea^  meat,  and  «  . 
considerable  sum. of  money  for 
breads  to  be  distributed  iimong  the 
crews.      *        i  : 

The  Russian  ambaiBador*  Bentr 
Idn^,  lately  arrhred  here. 

Lord  Elgin  has  embarked,  and 
will  shortly  set  sail  on  hia  return* 

On  the  96th  of  DcoeiBber,  in 
die  evening,  an  adjutamt  of  ^peneril 
Stuart  had  a  con&Mi«evj««th  tbo 
Reis  Effendi,  and  jpcop69e4  in  the 
name  of  the  Enghsh  government* 
that  the  Porte  should  grant  a  par« 
den  to  the  Egyptian  beys,  and  as* 
sign'  them  a  distant  place  in  Upper 
Egypt  for  their  i^sideace^  wnere 
they  ihould  engage  to  .lire  peace* 
ably,  and  oonduct  themselves  as 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Ptartes 

The  Ref»  Efiendi,  who  had  titf 
pected  very  diffitreac  proposals 
from  the  English  adjttant*  an- 
sweted,  that  the  Porte  wouU  epro- 
municate  its  determination  on  this 
subject  to  the  j^iglish  ambftstidor 
lord  Elgin.  The  latter  accerdingly 
4iad  several  conferences  with  tbt 
Reis  Eflfendi,  and  the  negotiation 
was  yesterday  evening  brmicht  to 
a  conclusion,  as  lord  Elgin  took 
his  leave  of  ^e  grand  vizier.  The 
Porte  has  in  feet,  contrary  ^JSP' 
nend  expectation,  granted  a  pardon 
to  the  beys  uilder  the  feUowing 
conditions: 

I.  The 
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dtiBtU  entxR- limffiedktely  iitio  the 
acraoe  of  the  -pacha  of  Cain>. 

S.,, The.  Pone  viH  aan^  to  the 
91'tiESui^eiit  hefSf  the  kttle  town 
ofAman,  in  Upper  £gy|it*  where 
they  shali  jnde  in  peace»  and  sub^ 
ject  to  the  Porte,  without  interfe- 
ringy  ia  any  maiiner,  in  the  public 
a£Burs  and;  government  of -Egypt. 
1  As  sooB  as  this  xonventton  'w^s 
coDcfaided^Jord  Elgin  declared  of- 
ficially' to  the  graad  Yizkr,  t^at 
Egypt  ihoold  be  immedktely  eva- 
cttaced  by  the.  English  traops* 
which  would  be  conveyed  from 
thence  taMaka..  The  latter  island 
the  English '  will  continue  to  retain 
possessidii 'ief».rt31  they  have  cer- 
taxntjr  of  the  muintenanee  of  peace 
between  En^and  and  France. 

On:  the  6th  instant/  the  French 
amba0adoi>  general  Bruxie,  arrived 
here,  with  the  squadron  from  Tou* 
lon^  eoBsisting  of  a  ship  of  the  linei 
«  frigate^  two  brigs^  and  two  cor<» 
vettok  This  squadron  likewise 
brought  the  French  agents  of  le«- 
liQn;.istnd  commerce,  destined  for 
tdie  diSsrenttports  of  the  Levant. 

9«  On  .'Sunday  night,  about  ele* 
ven  o'tiioDk,  a  coaoi  was  hired  at 
ChattngMCroiSs  by  a  man  genteelly 
dressei^  who  ordered  the  coachman 
to-  drive*  to  St.  George'a-row,  on 
the-  Uzbndge  Toad :  on  the  coach 
axxivtng  at  that  place,  the  man  got 
4nit,  awl  iwith  horrid  threats  d&> 
snanded  the  coachman's  money,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  a  very 
long  -pistol  to  his  breast,  and 
^iratly  vrounded  *him  in  the  side 
-anta  a  tuck  in  a  stick.  The  coach- 
man deKvered  his  money,  amount- 
ing to  two  seven-shilling  pieces, 
and  dght  shiUtngs  and  sixpence  in 
^ver.  The  roober,  on  parting,' 
told  the  coachman  if  he  attempted 
to.  pursue  him  he  would  shoot  him. 
7he  robber  returned  towards  Lon* 

■     \ 


don,  and  is  supposed  to  have  got 
over  the  p.irk  wall. 

A  suicide  of  the  most  singular 
nature  was  committed  on  Saturday 
evening    last    between    Walham* 

geen  and  Grreat  Chelsea.  A  Mr. 
ayward,  a  housekeeper^  in  Suf- 
fblk-street,  Charing  -  cross,  and 
twelve  years  head  waiter  at  the 
British  cofiecwhouse,  left  his  home 
about  12  o'clock,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Hammersmith.  On  his  re- 
turn,  -he  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Newman,  the  Swan,  at  Walham- 
green,  whefe  he  called  for  a  glass 
of  brandy ;  and  afterwards  in- 
quired if  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  bed:  the  landlord 
then  informed  him,  that  he  never 
let  beds  to  strangers :  the  deceased 
turned  round  and  said,  **  Sir,  it  is 
no  reason  that  I  should  not  have  an- 
other glass  of  brandy.'*  He  then 
paid  his  reckoning,  and  left  the 
house  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  proceeded  on  the 
road  for  the  King's  Arms,  Chelsea, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  which 
he  took  a  two-bladed  knife  out  of 
his  pockety  and  stabbed  himself  in 
several  parts  of  the  neck.  On  per^ 
ceiving  a  cart  coming  up,  he  threw 
himseu  across  the  xitod,  in  order 
that  the  tart  might  ride  over  him ; 
but  -the  carter  alighting,  asked  who 
was  there,  and  what  wss  the  mat- 
ter; when  taking  him  up  he  ob*- 
served  some  blood  running,  when 
Mr.  H.  exclaimed,  "  It  is  only  my 
nose  bleeding  1"  The  man  imme* 
diately  mounted-  his  cart,  and  rode 
on.  Shortly  after  the  deceased  pro- 
ceeded to  lacerate  his  throat  with 
the  knife.  Being  then  in  view  of 
two  boys,  who  immediately  came 
after  die  cart,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  ditch,  and  lay,  as  he  sup- 
posed, ooncealed.  On  their  asking 
what  the  matter  was,  he  describe<^ 
as  before^  that  his  nose  bled ;  when 
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the  others  said— ^  "No,  sir,  yon 
have  cut  your  throat,  ftjr  the  blood 
comes  from  your  necJbk"  He  arose^ 
aiid  said  to  the  two  boys,  "  I  am 
going  this  way,  which  way  are  you 
going  V '  They  answered  that  they 
were  golne  the  same  way,  and 
walked  wiui  him,  he  still  holding 
his  hand  upon  his  neck,  until  they 
came  near  the  King's  Arms,  Chel- 
tta ;  when  hf  turned  round  to  the 
two  boys,  and  said^  **  I  am  thank- 
M  to  you,  my  lads,  here  is  a  ^il« 
ling  for  your  good  attention." 
He  proceeded  down  the  lane  close 
by  the  Thames,  and,  opposite*  the 
King's  Arms  door,  threw  hhnself 
into  the  river,  where  the  ser- 
vant maid  soon  after  heard  some 
Groans,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  when 
uie  x^faterman  went  out  in  his  boat, 
and  discovered  him  not  dead,  but 
wekering  in  his  blood*  The  im- 
fortunate  man  exclaimed,  **  Good 
God,  where  am  I  ?"  The  water- 
man then  conveyed  him  into  the 
liouse,  wher^  he  expired  in  half  an 
hour.  The  •coioner's  inquest  sat 
en  d»  body,  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Chekea,  when  they  brought  in 
their  verdict — Lunacy* 
'  14^  OnSatardayse'nnight,about 
eleven  o'clockrat  night,  as  an  old 
man  named  Bingham,  about  seven- 
ty  years  of  age,  was  returning 
from  Barmbro'  to  Ciown,  in  Der- 
byshire, he  was  overtaken  on  the 
mad  by  a  young  fellow  'called 
Wclh,  whom  he  had  seen  before 
at  a  pnblic-house  wliere  he  had  re- 
fiieshed  himself,  and  where,  unfori- 
tnnately,  he  had  told  the  company 
he  had  5s,  to  carry  home  to  his  ta- 
li 1  ily.  For  the  sake  of  this  pittance 
the  young  wretch  assaulted  the 
poor  oid  man,  and,  after  robbine 
him,  most  barbarously  murdered 
him,  by  beating  out  his  brains  with 
a  stake  which  he  had  plucked  from 
the  hedge.    Just  as  he  had  accomF 


]^shed  his  atrocious  yarpose,  a 
third  person^  who  fbad  -foeon  vrith 
them  at  the  pnblic4iouse,  arrived  at 
the  place,  and  saw  the  murderer 
running  away.  He  called  aAfr 
him  aloudy  but  xecavin^  nd  an- 
swer, wentibrward,  and  discovered 
by  t^e  mooD-li^ht  the  old  man^ 
just  expiring  in  his  blopd.  He  im- 
mediajbcly  Alarmed  die  nei^hour* 
hood;  and  from  the  place  where 
the  murder  had  been  committedt 
WeHs  w«s  traced  in  the  snow  to  his 
mother's^  house,  where  he  was  aqp« 
pfehended  in  bed,  hts  hands  and 
clothes  yet  bloody.-  The  next  day 
^e  coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the  b<^ 
dy,  and  brought  m  their  verdict 
vfiijitl  murder  agahlst  Wells,  who 
was  consequenuy  committed  to 
Derby  gaol,  for  trial  at  the  assizes 
next  week.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  coroner's  jury,  he  confbssea  the 
fact,  and  said  he  had  only  intended 
to  rdb  the  old  many  but  a,  black 
shape  who  stood  by  at  die  time,  ad- 
Hrised  him  to  commit  die  msrdier 
for  his  own  security  I 

Yesterday  afternoon,  at  six  o** 
clock,  as  his  royal  highness  tht 
prince  of  Wales  was  retoming  in 
hischariottoCarltoB-4iottse,tfaio«gh 
St.  James's-stieet,  it  broke  down* 
owin«:  to  the  axletree  of  the  fbie« 
wheels  giving  way*  His  royal 
highness,' we  are  hsLffj  to  bear^  sus- 
tained no  material  injury,  as  bt 
walkewl  to  Cariton4iou9e  iinmedi> 
dtely  after  the  accident.  Tba 
coachman  was  throvm  fxmn  his 
box,  but  luckily  not  hurt$  ond  the 
horses  were  with  difficulty  sCopped» 
aff^  drawing  the  oamage  mor^ 
tlian  twenty  yards  on  three  wheels. 

15.  Friday  morning  a  most  ex- 
traordinary  dueltook}nace  inHjdeit 
piirk,  between  lieutenant  W.  of  th^ 
navy,  ^  and  captain  J.  of  the  army. 
The  antagonists  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  within  a  fisw  minuter 
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ofeacho^r:  some  dlspnte  arete 
respecting  the  distsace,  which  the 
friends  (tf  lieuteoant  W*    kifiisted 
should  not  exceed  six  paces»  while 
the  secamds  of  captain  J.   «r^ed 
stroftgly  the  rashness  of  so  decisive 
a  distance,  and  insisted  on  its  beiiig 
extende4*    At  length  the  proposal 
of  lieut.  W.'s  friends  was  agreed; 
to>  and  the  parties  fired  per  signal, 
when     lieutenant     W.     received 
the  shot  of  his  adversary  on  the- 
guard  of  his   pistol,    which   tore 
awaj  the  thiid  and  fourth  Hnger  of 
his  rrght-hand.     The  seconds  then 
Interbred  to  no  purpose;  the  soa 
of  Neptune,  apparently  callous  to 
pain,    wrapped    his    handkerchief 
round  his  hand,  and  swore  he  had 
another  which  never  failed  himv 
Captain  J.  called  his  friend  aside, 
and  told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  urge 
a  reconciliation*    They  again  took 
their  ground.     On  lieutenant  W* 
receivuig  thp  pistol  in  his  left  hand* 
he  looked  steadfastly  at  captain  J. 
for  some  tim^  then  cast  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  Forgive  noe  1"    The  psurtie&  fired 
2»  be&re,  and  both  felL    Captain 
J«  received  the  shot  ihrougn  his 
head,  and  instantly  expired ;  lieu- 
tenant W.  received  the  ball  in  his 
left  breast*    and  immediately  in- 
quired oi  his  friend  if  captain  J.'s 
wound  was  mortaL  Being  answer*^ 
ed  in  the  afHrmative,  he  thanked 
God  he  had  lived  thus  long,  re- 
quested  a  mouming-rin?  on  his 
finger  might  be  given  to  his  sister, 
and  that  she  might  be  assured  it 
wa^  the  happiest  moment  he  ever 
knew.     H!e  had  scarcely  finished 
the  words*  when  a  quantity    of 
blood  burst  from  his  wound,  and 
he  expired  almost  without  a  strog- 
gle.    The  unfortunate  young  majoi 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  mamed  to 
a  lady  in  Hampshire,  to  whom  for 
some  time  he-haapaidhis  addresses. 


S8.  American  papers  of  the  10th  of 
February  are  received.  The  con- 
gress on  the  2d  resolved,  64  against 
26,  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  to 
consider  the  claims  of  American 
subjects  against  the  French  govern- 
ment for  unlawful  captures  at  sea, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  indem* 
nity  therefore* .  A  motion  was  aiso 
made  for  the  more  strictly  eafotr- 
cing  the  iaw  against  the  admission 
of  foreigners,  under  certain  cir* 
cumstances>  iiito  the  United  States* 
— ^The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the 
French  smuggle  .in  a  number  of 
diseased  negroes  from  St.  Domingo, 
to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the 
Americans 

SURREY    ASSIZES. 

Kingston,  March  25. 
The  King  v.  John  Feme. 

This  was  an  indictment  against 
the  defendant,  for  a  misdemeanour 
in  setting  fire  to  a  shed,  or  room, 
in  his  possession,  in  ord^r  to  bum 
down  the  neighbouring  houses^" 
with  intention  to  defraud  the  in* 
surance  office. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  an  apothecary  residing 
at  Streatliam;  t^t  he  had  married 
a  niece  of  a  Mrs.  Brind,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  house  which 
they  imputed  to  him  he  meant  to 
bum  down.  This  house  was  si- 
tuated'in  a  Itttk  row  of  houses, 
called  Brind's-row,  at  Dulwich, 
but  at  the  time-Df  the  fire  was  let, 
ready  furnished,  to  a  Mr.  Sanders. 
At  uie  back  of  that  house  there 
was  a  lean-to,  as  it  was  called, 
which  contained  a  little  room, 
large  enongh  to  hold  a  bed,  and 
over  it  was  a  cock-loft.  He  would 
state  to  the  jurythose  circumstances 
which  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
fire,  whidi  happened  on  the  24th 
of  February,  was  wilfully  occa- 
sic^^ed.     The  fire  being  speedily 
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actinguishedy  on  enteringy  the  fol« 
lowing  state  of  things  then  pre- 
sented itself  I  —  There  evidently 
had  been  no  fire  in' the  fire-pkce ; 
the  bed  curtSains  on  the  feet  were 
lirawn  up,  and  thtust  through  the 
cieling,  from  which  some  plaster 
had  been  broke  down,  so  as ''to 
form  a  line  of  commtmication  for 
the  fire,  to  the  rafters  and  floor  of 
the  cock4oft.  Two  of  these  floor* 
boards  were  raised  up,  and  sup- 
ported at  tl^e  ends  in  that  position, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
access  to  the  air,  to  increase  the 
flame ;  on  the  bed  was  a  deal  box, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  turpentine 
had  been  spilt.  Under  the  bed 
were  two  hat-boxes,  one  containing 
a  quantity  of  paper  dipped  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  the  oUier  con- 
taining loose  paper.  Two  phos- 
phoric mutches  were  found  on  the 
floor,  with  two  pieces  of  wax^taper 
which  had  been  lighted.  Between 
the  rafters  was  stufScd  a  quantity 
of  loose  tow,  to  assist  where  the 
curtain  was  inserted  ;  and  from  the 
floor  of  the  cock-loft,  some  pieces 
of  board  were  set  edeeways,  to 
conduct  the  flame  to  w  wooden 
<Kvision  between  that  place  and 
Sanders's  house.— *Mr.  Feme,  the 
defendant,  was  immediately  sent 
for,  but  he  did  not  cUbose  then  to 
come*  He,  however,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  evening;  and 
when  these  thin^  were  pointed 
oat  to  him,  he  said  he  must  con* 
fess  that  appearances  were  against 
him  I  but  he  protested  his  mno- 
cence.  To  explain  the  unusual 
sttnatton  of  the  bed  curtains,  he 
said  he  could  not  say  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  perhaps,  in  flourishing 
his  stick,  it  might  have  been  thrown 
in  that  position. 

A  Mrs;  fiellamry  said,  she  lived- 
in  Brind's-row,  Dulwich*  Mrs»* 
Preston  occupi^  the  house  next  tq 
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that  which  had  the  lean-to,  in  pos« 
session  of  the  defendant*  On  &u 
turday  morning,  die  S4th  of  July, 
she  saw  the  detendant  come  aeross 
the  common,  and  go  to  that  room  ; 
he  had  not  left  it  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  she  was  alarmed 
with  the  cry  of  fire  fi-om  Mrs. 
Preston  ;  and  going  up  stairs,  they 
saw  through  a  hole  looking  into 
the  cock-loft  of  the  lean-to,  that  it 
was  full  of  smoke.  She  imrne* 
diately  ran  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water: 
as  she  returned,  she  met  Mr.  Long-> 
more,  who  took  it  from  her,  broke 
c^en  die  room-door,  and  by  a  few 
pails  qf  water  the  fire  was  eitin* 
guished. 

Samuel  Longmore  ^ve  Ae 
same  account,  and  this  vntness,  as 
well  as  the  last,  gave  the  same  ac« 
count  of  the  situation  of  the  things 
in  the  room,  as  described  br  tSr, 
Garrow.  This  was  also  confirmed 
by  three  other  witnesses,  who  saw 
the  premises,  pardculaiiy  by:Mr» 
Cooper,  surveyor  to  the  Sun  fire- 
oflke,  who  examined  the  whole 
minutely  the  next  Monday. 

Nathani^  Ward,  from  die  Sun 
fire^flke,  proved,  that  the  houses 
and  goods  were  insured  at  their 
office  in  May  1780,  for  SOOL 

'  ■  Russell,  from  the  Phoeniz " 
fire-office,  proved  that  in  May  last 
they  vrere  insured  at  dieir  office  for 
999/.  in  the  name  of  the  aunt  of  the 
defendant's  wifei  insutied  for  the 
wife. 

Mr.  seijeant  Best,  for  the  defen- 
dant«  made  an  ingenious  defence. 
He  said  he  should  account  for  all 
these  suspicious  appearances.  He 
should  show  that  a  fire  had  been  in 
the  r6om  on  the  day  precedhig,  and 
in  all  probability  a  spark  had  flown 
on  the  bed-cUthes,  which  had 
mouldered,  nadl  by  tl>e  current  of 
air,  occasioned  by  the  defendant's 
opening  the  room  the  next  day,  it 
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was  fanned  into  a  Same.-— He 
ad4ed»  that  If  hus  witnesses  raised 
onl;  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
jury,  they,  ought  to  acquit  the 
defendant,  as  no  man  ought  to  be 
convicted  but  upon  satisfactory 
testimony. 

To  explain  these  circumstances, 
he  called 

Mary  Chance,  who  said,  she  lived 
servant  with  the  defendant.  The 
day,  before  the  fire,  she  and  her 
master  and  mistress  walked  from 
their  house  at  Streatham  to  the 
garden,  fter  master  went  on,  to 
visit  a,  patient  at  Norwood,  and,  as 
her  mistress  was  poorly,  she  lighted 
the  fire  with  some  pieces  of  old 
wooden  fence.  They  tlien  went  m 
the  garden,,  and  gathered  some 
beans,  which  they  siielled  in  the 
room,  and  they  threw  tlie  shells 
about  th**  floor.  She  thought  they 
would  dirty  the  bed-curtains,  so 
she  tucked  them  up  ;  but  gs  they 
did  not  stay  up,  she  tucked  the 
foot  curtains  through  the  hole  in 
the  cieling.  Being  asked,  how  the 
hole  came  there  r  she  said  her 
master  had  a  few  days  before, 
when  in  the  cock-loft,  put  his  foot 
through  it.  How  came  the  boards 
of  the  cock-lofc  floor  raised  up  in 
the  manner  they  were?  She  re- 
plied, her  master  did  it  two  or 
three  weeks  before  tlie  fi^re,  because 
he  wanted  to  see  the  thickness  of 
them,  in  order  to  know  whether 
they  would  not  do  to  make  a  new 
top  to  the  counter.  Improbable 
as  this  story  was,  she  did  not  vary 
or  contradict  any  part  of  it  in  cross* 
examination. 

TTioraas  Silvester,  apprentice  of 
tlie  defendant,  was  called  to  prove 
that  his  master  had  taken  the  spirit 
a(  turpentine  to  that  place,  to  make 
an  embrocation  for  a  patient  at 
Norwood,  but  he  could  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  patient. 


After  a  vei:«y  forcible  reply,  from 
Mr*  Garrow,  and  a  minute  detail 
of  the  evidence,  with  able  com- 
ments by  the  learned  jud?e,  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  was  immediately 
sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
in  the  Borough,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  and  to  find  sureties 
for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

26.  On  Thursday  se'nnight  came 
on,  at  the  castle  of  Exeter,  before 
a  special  jury,  the  long  depending 
and  interesting  cause  for  deciding 
the  right  of  electing  a  mayor  for 
the  borough  of  Plymouth,  in  Vv'hich 
T.  Cleather,  esq.  was  the  nominal 
plaintiff,  and  J.  Langmead,  esq.r 
the  nominal  defend^ant.  Mr.  Gibbs 
led  the  cause  for  Mr.  Cleather, 
and  Mr«  Dallas  for  Mr. Langmead; 
when  a  full  verdict  was  given  for 
Mr.  Langmead,  by  which  the  right 
of  election  of  the  mayor  is  decided 
to  be  in  and  from  the  commonalty  . 
at  large,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  narrower  mode  of  electing 
by  assurers  and  a.  jury,  as  con- 
tended for  by  the  aldermen. 

APRIL. 

Aprils. — ^This  morning,  aslieut. 
col.  Montgomery  and  capt.  Mac- 
namara  were  riding  in  Hyde  park, 
each  followed  by  a  Newfoundland 
dog,  the  dogs  fought;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  gentlemen 
quarrelled,  and  used  such  irritating 
language  to  each  other,  that  an 
exchange  of  address  followed,  with 
an  appointment  to  meet  at  seven 
o'cloci  tlie  same  evening,  near 
Primrose-hill ;  tlie  consequence  of 
which  proved  fatal.  Capt.  M.'fi 
ball  entered  the  right  side  of  col. 
M.'s  chest,  and,  taking  a  direction 
to  the  left,  most  probably  went . 
through  the  heart;  he  instantly 
fell,  without  uttering  a  word,  but 
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rolled  over  two  or  three  timis,  as 
if  in  jjreat  agony,  and  groaned. 
Col.  M/s  ball  went  through  capt, 
Macnamiira,  entering  on  me  right 
side,  just  above  the  hips  and  pass- 
ing tlirough  the  left  side,  carrying 
part  of  the  coat  and  waistcoat  in 
with  it,  taking  part  of  his  leather 
breeches  and  the  hip  button  away 
with  it  on  the  other  side.  Colonel 
Montgomery  was  earned,  by  seme 
of  the  persons  standing  by,  into 
Chalk-farm,  where  he  was  laid  on 
a  bed,  attended  by  Mr*  Heavtside. 
As  diey  were  carrying  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  and  spit ;  but  the 
blood  choaked  him.  His  mouth 
foamed  much,  and,  in  about  five 
minutes  after  he  was  brought  into 
the  house,  he  expired  with  a  gentle 
sigh. 

Captaih  Macnamara  is  a  naval 
officer,  who  has  much  distinguished 
himself  in  two  or  three  actions,  as 
commander  in  the  Cerberus  frigate. 
He  lately  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  his  ship  was  about  two 
montliS  ago  paid  ofF  at  Chatham. 
He  is  about  36  years  of  age;  a 
strong,  hold, active  man.  He  has 
fougHt  two  or  three  duels  before  ; 
and  was  remarkable  at  Cork  for 
keeping  the  turbulent  in  awe. 

Col.  Montgomery  v^-di  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of  foot, 
son  of  sir  Robert  Montgomery,  of 
Ireland,  and  half  brother  to  Mrs. 
George  Byng,  and  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  ToWnshend.  He  was 
a  remarkably  handsome,  genteel 
man ;  and  he  had  also  fought 
bravely  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  Dutch  expedition,  the 
Russians  being  put  to  flight,  his 
regiment  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  retreated  in  consequence 
of  the  Russians  falling  back  upon 
thpm  :  at  this  time  a  orummer  was 
killed,  and  col.  Montjromery  took 
up  the  drum,  beating  it  to  rally  his 


men,  he  himself  stan^ng  alone  ; 
he  did  rally  them,  and  at  their 
head  rendered  essential  senrice.. 
On  several  occasions  in  Egypt  and 
Malta,  be  distinguished  himself  for 
his  courage  and  spirit.  He  was 
very  intimate  with  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  duke  of  YorL  The 
former  shed  tears  on  beitie  apprised 
of  the  melancholy  end  of  nis  friend. 

9.  Last  evening  about  ten  o'clock, 
a  melancholy  accident  took 'place, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Carrington,  in 
Mount -street/  Grosvenor- square. 
As  Mrs.  AdderleVf  a  lady  of  the 
highest  respectability,  whose  hus* 
band  holds  a  situation  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  service  of  the  East- 
India  company,  was  tn  the  act  of 
catching  a  favourite  squirrel,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  its 
cage,  she  overset  the  candle,  which 
immediately  communicated  to  her 
clothes.  In  this  Vitoation  she  ran 
down  stairs,  and  threw  herself  in 
the  passage.  Mrs.  Carrington 
opened  the  door,  calling  out  for 
.assistance.  The  son  of  Mr.  fid- 
dhigton,  the  watch-house  keeper, 
happening  to  pass  at  the  moment 
flew  to  ner  assistance,  and  with 
much  diiEculty  succeeded  in  ex- 
tmguishing  the  iiames.  She  was 
conveyed  to  bed,  burnt  in  a  most 
dreadful  manner.  Medical  assist*. 
ance  was  immediately  procured  ; 
but  she  was  so  much  burnt,  that 
after  languishing  till  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning  she  expired. 

Mrs.  Adderlev  is  a  lady  univer- 
rnlly  regretted  by  all  her  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Her  amiable 
manners  had  placed  her  high  in  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  joinm|; 
her  husband  at  Trinidad. 

15.  Yesterday  morning  Mr. 
Heaviside,  the  surgeon,  was  ar* 
rested  by  Towushend,  undtr  a^ 
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thority  of  a  warrant  from  sir 
Richard  Ford,  wherein  he  stands 
chatged  with^  having  been  aiding 
and  assisting  in  the  murder  of  coL 
Montgomery  ;  and  after  undergo* 
ing  a  private  examination  before 
the  above  magistrate  at  Bow-street, 
he  was  folly  committed  to  Newgate 
for  trial  at  the  ensuing  Old  Bailey 
Sessions.— 'Several  witnesses  were 
also  privatfelv  examined  respecting 
the  duel,  before  sir  Richard  Ford, 
and  bound  over  to  appear  on  the 
trial.  Capt.  Macnamara  was  yestc  r- 
day  declared  out  of  danger,  but  is 
not  yet  well  enough  to  be  removed. 
16.  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  five 
x)'clock,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Townsend, 
a  gentleman  of  great  respectability, 
Imo*  holds  a  high  situation  in  the 
navy-office,  Sonoerset-house,  wa$ 
returning  from  the  office  to  his 
house  in  Cleveland  -  court,  St. 
James's^  he  was  stopped  witlun  a 
few  yards  of  his  own  door  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant, 
lately,  we  understand,  a  merchant 
in  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  with  a  . 
pistol  in  each  hand,  who  ap- 
proached, sind  thus  addressed  him  : 

**You  d— d  V n,  yoii  are  the 

cause  of  destroying  the  happiness 
of  my  mind;  take  one  of  these  pis- 
tols, and  you  sJiall  instantly  slioot 
me,  or  I  shall  shoot  you."  Mr. 
Townsend  perceiving  Mr.  Grant 
assuming  an  attitucfe  which  in- 
dicated  a  resokition  to  carry  his 
desperate  purpose  into  immediate 
execution,  made  an  attempt  to  rush 
suddenly  by  and  gain  his  own 
door;  when  Grant,  who  stood  in 
his  way,  turning  round  as  it  wore 
with  intent  tO  .follow  him,  dis- 
charged one  of  the  pistols  at  him. 
The  pistol  was  loaded  with  swan 
shot ;  but  the  parties  were  so  close 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the  charge 
pn>bably  passed  him  like  a  single 
oall,  and  Mr.  Townsend  fortu- 
nately escaped  unhurt  by  it;  aeon- 


sequence  that  could  scarcely  have 
happened,  had  there  been  distance 
between  for  the  shot  to  scatter. 
Mr.  Townsend  however  was  not 
thus  freed  from  danger;  ^for>  in  the 
sudden  spring  to  gain  his  own  door, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  pavement ;  and  Grant,  seising 
the  opportunity,  followed  up  hw 
diabolical  mtent  by  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  second  pistol  at 
him  while  he  lay  prostrate  upoa 
the  ground.  The  contents  of  the 
pistol  passed  through  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  coat,  and  slightly  wounded 
one  of  his  knees,  and  th?  wadding 
lodged  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and 
set  fire  to  it.  Mr.  Townsend  how- 
ever made  a  sudden  exertion,  and 
recovered  liis  feet. 

The  report  of  the  two  pistols 
brought  several  of  the  neighbouring 
people*  some  of  whom  saw  the 
whole  transaction  from  their  win- 
dows. The  populace  immediately 
collected  around  Mr.  Grant:  he 
was  secured,  and  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Bow-street,  where  he  un- 
derwent a  long  examination  before 
Mr.  Bond  and  sir  William  Parsons  f 
after  which  he  was  committed  for 
farther  examination.  ^P?^  ^^^ 
qniry  we  learned,  that  Mr.  Towns- 
end  has  been  used  for  a  considerable 
time  past  to  receive  anonymous 
threatening  letters,  but  from  whom 
he  was  not  able  to  form  any  con- 
jecture. The  last  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  he  received,  was  in  the 
follpwing  words  :  —  **  You  have 
heard  the  fate  of  colonel  Montgo- 
mery :  it  shall  be  yours  one  of 
tliese  days."  This  letter,  and  ser 
veral  others  of  the  same  class,  and 
in  the  same  hand-writing,  are  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Grant,  we  under- 
stand, appears  to  be  insane,  and 
the  cause  of  his  melancholy  state^ 
as  well  as  of  the  crime  which  h^ 
attempted,  is  supposed  to  be  this: 
— »Some  time  ago  he  paid  his  ad; 
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dresses  to  a  daughter  of  the  late 
lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  who  was 
bequeathed  by  tlie  will  of  her  fa* 
ther  a  sum  of  4000/.  Mr.  Towns- 
end  was  one  of  the  trustees  ih  the 
will,  in  whom  the  above  sum  was 
vested  for  die  use  of  the  young 
lady>  in  case  she  should  marry  wit^ 
the  consent  of  her  friends*  This 
consent  Mr.  Grant  was  unable  to 
obtain ;  and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  an 
honourable,  faithful,  and  just  trus- 
tee, adhered  to  the  wQl.  This  dis- 
appointment is  supposed  to  have 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Grant, 
and  to  have  produced  that  alienation 
of  understanding,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  made  such  a  de- 
perate  attack  upon  the  life  of  a  most 
respectable'and  wortliy  man. 


The  strong  indignatiort  which 
the  shutting;,  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  had  excited  m  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  resolution  manifest- 
ed among  all  parties  of  asserting 
tlieir  rights  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  have  at  length 
attracted  the  notice  of  die  Spanish 
minister.  He  has  accordingly  pre- 
sented an  official  note,  in  which  he 
states,  that  the  shutting  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  was  me  unautho-^ 
rised  act  of  the  intendant.  Things 
are,  therefore,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  foot- 
ing. But  while' he  takes  on  him- 
self  to  make  tliis  arrangement,  he 
at  the  same  time  states,  that  it  is 
inconvenient  for  the  Spaniards  that 
Ntfw  Orleans  should  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  the  place  of  deposit,  and 
suggests  the  expediency  of  fixing 
on  some  other  station  for  that  pur* 
pose.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
the  marquis  Casa  Yrajo.  should  so 
long  have  delayed  this  official  com- 
munication. If  he  had  authority  to 
make  it,  he  certainly  had  strong 
inducements  to  do  it  a:  a  much 


earlier  period.  Many  .pencms  in 
America  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  has  done  it  on  his  own  authority^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  court. 
It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  will  not  at  all  satisfy 
the  Americans*  It  is  the  opinion 
of  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pnited  States^, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  districts,  without  exception* 
that  Louisiana  ought  to  have  been 
seised,  as  soon  as  the  vexatious 
proceedings  of  the  intendant  werof 
Known,  and  ample  redress  was 
refused*  The  conduct  of  the 
American  executive  government, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness, has  been  weak  and  pusillanl- 
mous  in  the  highest  degrer«  A 
brave  and  powerful  people  will, 
however,  assert  their  rights  in 
spite  of  the  discouragements  which 
the  government  offers  to  its  ^irit. 
26.  Yesterday  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  corporal  Lynn,  of 
the  Second  battalion  of  the  artil* 
lery,  was  shot  at  Woolwich  War- 
ren, for  having  deserted,  from  three 
several  regiments:  the  procession 
from  the  prison  was  as  follows  :— 
fir^t,  drums  and  fifes ;  second,  pri- 
soner ;  then  six  marines ;  and  kstp 
ly,  the  band.  The  prisoner  showed 
not  the  least  slg«is  of  dismay  or 
contrition;  and  even  the  moment 
before  his  execution  he  smiled,  aad 
said,  without  thp  least  concern,  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 
He  sat  down  on  the  coffin,  and  the 
marines  appointed  for  the  purpose 
fired  and  killed  him  instantly. 

From  the  Bombay  Gazette,  Nov.  % 

Poonah, — Accounts  have  been 
received  here,  tliat  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  2i-Ui  October, 
a  general  attack  nrKS  made  by  Hoi* 
kar,  whidi  was  well  sustained  by 
Scindeah's  infantry,  who  at  len^a 
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giving  way  to  the  battaEons  under 
colonel  Harding*  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  A  general  confusion 
ensued  in  the  army  of  Scindeah* 
and  it  is  said  upwards  of  3000  men 
fell  in  the  action ;  the  guns,  bag- 
gage, &c.  fell  into  Holkar's  hancS. 
Captain  Dawes,  commander  of 
Scindeah's  infantry,  fell  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty;  and  colonel 
Harding  also,  in  the' moment  of 
victory,  to  which  his  conduct  had 
greatly  contributed,  received  a 
cannon  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
which  was  mortal.  Holkar's  loss 
is  about  1000.  As  this  severe  con- 
flict took  place  within  a  short  di- 
stance of  tlie  city,  tlie  general  con- 
sternation and  affright  are  not  easily 
conceived. 

The  ship  Bangalore,  captain 
Lynch,  was  wrecked  last  May,  on 
an  unknown  shoal,  in  lat.  7.  38. 
south,  long.  120.  45  east,  about  11 
or  12  leagues  to  the  noithward  of 
the  island  of  Mangeray.  This 
shoal  was  laid  down  in  old  Dutch 
charts,  but  has  been  left  out  for 
some  years  past. 

His  majesty's  armed  brigs  Am- 
boyna  and  Mongoose  anived  here 
on  the  12th  or  November,  from 
China;  they  experienced  very  boi- 
sterous weather,  which  obliged 
them  to  cross  over  from  the  coast 
of  Cochin  China  to  the  Straits  of 
Bafiboe,  and  through  tlie  Solo  Sea. 
They  discovered  a  smaU  island, 
and  shoals  of  rocks  and  sands  not 
laid  down  in  any  of  our  charts. 

Observations  of  the  Amboyna, 
lat.  7.  52.  N.  long."  1 13.  7.  E.  Ob- 
servations of  the  Mongoose,  lat.  7* 
51.  N.  long.  113.5.  E. 

Calcutta,  Nov.  22,  1802.— Ac- 
count of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  disco- 
vered by  his  majesty's  ship  Arro- 
gant, the  Dover  Castle,  Asia,  and 
Admiral  Rainier,  in  company,  23d 
January  1802«— «  Four  hours  SO 
min.  P.  M.  saw  the  appearance  of 
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breakers,  bearing  N,  N*  W«  distant 
about  half  a  mile;  brought  to, 
and  sent  a  boat  to  examine  them, 
which  returned  at  half-past  si^c. 
Having  found  a  ledge  of  coral 
rocks,  with,  only  six  feet  water  on 
them,  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  the  soundings 
round  them  two  and  a  half,  five> 
eight,  and  twelve  fathoms;  at  a 
csmle's  length,  and  twenty-five  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
latitude  S.  12.  S.  longitude  113.  0. 
E.  per  chronometer.  The  above 
situations  may  be  depended  on,  as 
the  time-keepers  of  all  the  ships 
agreed,  and  |:he  island  of  Lubeck 
was  seen  at  nooii  from  the  Asia's 
mast-head,  bearing  S.  S.  W. ;  and 
we  made  the  island  of  Salumbo 
next  morning,  our  run  to  which 
agreed  very  well  with  the  above 
longitude.  The  reef  is  not  laid 
down  in  any  chart,  and  being  in 
tli6  track  of  ships  going  tlirough 
the  Java  seas,  makes  it  very  dan* 
gerous.'* 

28.  Yesterday,  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock,  Mr.  R. . Aslett,  assistant  to 
tlie  principal  cashier  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  brought  to  the  Man- 
sion-house, privately;  and,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  lord-mayor's  private  parlour* 
where  he  underwent  a  final  exami- 
nation before  his  lordship,  alder- 
man Watson,  Benjamin  Winthorp, 
esq.,  tlie  deputy-governor,  &c.  The 
examination  lasted  above  twohours* 
The  several  examinations  sworn 
against  him  were  read  over  in  his 
presence,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
interrogate  the  several  witnesses 
who  attended.  After  these  forms 
were  gone  through,  he  was  fully 
committed  for  trial,  for  embez«ling 
exchequer  bills,  contrary  to  the  act 
of  the  15tli  of  George  II.  The 
charge  does  not,  we  believe,  speci- 
fy any  thing  on  account  q£. omnium* 
b/ir,  Aslett,  during  his  examination, 
(D)  <  teemed 
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seemed  to  possess  much  resolution ; 
but,    after   the    commitment  was 
made  out  for  Newgate,  to  which 
he  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Holds- 
worth,   the  city-marshal,    he  be- 
came very  melancholy  and  dejected, 
MAY. 
"May  2. — Last  week  was  dug  up, 
about  a  mile  south  of  Kirk  An- 
drews upon  Eden,  and  about  three 
miles ,  west  of  Carlisle,  (in  a  ris- 
ing ground,  known  by  the  name 
oi  Jvirkstead^*  and  resembling  a 
church-yard)  -a   Roman  altar,  a- 
bout  four  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
two«  feet  in  breadth,  and  fourteen 
inches  in  thickness ;  with  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription   thereon,   quite 
distinct,  in  seven  lines,  viz. 
LIVNIVS  VIC 
TORINVS  EL 
CAELIANVS  LEG 
AVG  LEG  VI  VIC 
PFOBRESTRAIS 
VALLEVM  PRO 
SPEREGSISTAS. 
The  altar  has  a  hollow,  or  cup, 
on  the  top,  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth. 

Many  stones,  curiously  carved, 
have  been  found  at  that  place; 
such  as  fragments  of  pillars,  sta- 
tues, &c.  some  with  inscriptions, 
Uut  none  legible  except  tlie  above. 
The  situation  is  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  Piets  Wall. 

5.  This  .morning,  before  nine 
o'clock,  the  following  notice  was 
delivered  at  the  Mansion-house,  to 
the  right  honourable  the  lord 
mayor,  by  a  person  representing 
himself  as  coming  directly  from 
lord  Hawkesbury : — 

"  Lord  Hawkesbury  presents 
his  compliments  -  to  the  lord 
mayor,  and  has  the  honour  to  ac- 
quaint his  lordship,  that  the  nego- 
tiation between  this  country  and 
the  French  republic  is  brought  to 
an  amicable  conclusion." 


His   lordship,   immediately  on 
the  receijpt  or  intelligence  of  so 
important  a  kind,   sent  for  a  re- 
spectable stock-broker,  to  announce 
it  on  the  Stock-exchange.     The  ef- 
fect which   it  produced  is  incon- 
ceivable.    No  sooner  had  the  mar- 
ket opened,   than    bargains  were 
done  as  high  as  70.     In  a  veTf 
short  time  a  rumour  began  to -pre- 
vail that  die  pretended  letter  from 
lord  Hawkesbury  was  a  forgery, 
and  there  was  a  fluctuation  be- 
tween 69  and  the  price  at  which 
they  opened.    The  rumour  did  not 
gain  much  credit,  and  the  fisdl  was 
represented  as  originating  from  in- 
telligence said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived in  town  last  night  by  a  re- 
spectable mercantile  house  in  the 
city,  that  the   French    had  been 
compelled  to  evacuate  St.  Domin- 
go.   About    twelve  o'clock,    the 
lord  mayor  received  a  letter  from 
the    treasury,    stating,    in    direct 
terms,  that  the  letter  was  a  scan- 
dalous forgery,  and  that  no  com- 
munication of  any  kind-^d  been 
sent  from  any  of  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment.    His  lordship  lost  not 
a  moment  in  going  to  the  Stock- 
exchange,  to  communicate  the  con- 
tents of  «iie  treasury  le;fter.    The 
uproar  and  confusion  which  thfe  ex- 
planation produced  is  indescriba- 
ble.    Amid  the  tumult  that  pre- 
vailed   very    little    business    was 
done,  but  the  fimds  fell  back  to 
634- 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  th6 
letter  sent  by  lord  Hawkesbury  to 
the  lord  mayor  :— 

Dovming'Streety  May  5,  1 803. 

«  My  LoVd, 

•*  As  I  have  just  bfeen  infonned 

that  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  your 

lordship,  pretended  to  be  srgaeij  by 

me,  respecting  tlie  state  of"^  the  ne- 

fotiation  between  this  country  and 
ranee,  I  lose  no  time  in  infonn- 

ing 
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ing  your  lordship  tliat  no  such  let- 
ter has  been  sent  by  me;  and  I 
request,  therefore,  that  you  would 
take  immediate  steps  for  unde- 
ceiving the  public,  and  detecting 
the  daring  forgery. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  5cc. 
"  HawkesAury. 
«  To  the  Right  Han.  the  Lord 
May  or. ^' 
6.     The   following    resolutions 
-were,  stuck  up  at   the   Stock-ex* 
change  this  forenoon : — 

Resoltttions  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
inrrference  to  the  unprincipled  (0" 
tempts  made  to  plundet  the  Public, 
on  the  5th  qf  May,  1 803. 

I.  That  all  bargains  made  on 
Thursday,  5th  of  May,  1803,  of 
•very  kind  whatsoever,  whether 
for  money  or  time,  be  considered 
as  null  and  void. 

II.  That  every  member  of  tlie 
Stock-exchange  be  obliged,  on  or 
before  four  o'clock  this  day,  to 
prepare  and  deliver  into  the  select 
committee,  to  be  hereafter  named, 
a  copy  or  statement  of  all  and 
every  bargain  by  him  transacted 
on  the  *th  and  5th  of  May,  1803. 

III.  That  in  the  event  of  the 
comniittee  calling  on  any  member 
for  his  books,  or  the  names  of  his 
principals,  after  such  statement 
shall  have  been  .  left,  the  members 
aforesaid  shall  be  obliged  to  pro- 
duce and  avow  the  same,  but  not 
otherwise. 

IV.  That  messrs,  John  Battye, 
Thomas  Bish,  John  Capel,  Wil- 
liam Geekie,  C.  H.  Hancock, 
James  Kieman,  William  Morgan, 
Robert  Podmore,  David  Ricardo, 
Thomas  Roberts,  William  Shep- 
herdy  William  Steer,  James  Steers, 
Peter  Templeman,  and  David 
Walters,  be  appointed  to  form  and 
constittfte  the  committee  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  said  committee  do 


act  by  virtue  of  this  resolution, 
with  the  firm  endeavour  of  tracing 
out  the  party  or  parties  concerned 
in  this  abominable  attempt  at 
fraud. 

V.  That  an  immediate  subscrip- 
tion be  entered  into  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  house,  to  be  left  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee^ 

appointed  to  act  in  consequence  of 

the  attempted  Fraud  on  the  5th  of 

May. 

Resolved, 

That  it  appears  to^  the  commit- 
tee aforesaid,  that  many  persons 
have  neglected  to  conform  to  re- 
solution the  second:  they  hereby 
give  notice,  that  unless  those  gen* 
tlemen  who  have  this  day  failed  to 
deposit  a  statement  of  their  ac- 
counts, do  leave  the  same  in  the 
committee-room,  on  or  before  two 
o'clock  to-morrow,  a  list  of  their 
names  will  be  published  in  die 
room,  by  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday 
following. 

By  auUiority  of  the  committee, 
C.  H.  Hancock,  Ch. 
Stock'Exchange,  May  5, 1803. 

N.  B.  It  is  requested  that  those 
■  gentlemen  who  did  not  transact 
any  business  on  the  days  above 
mentioned,  will  avow  the  same  by 
letter  to  the  committee,  on  or  be- 
fore the  time  stated. 

14.  Mr.  Lyeir,  the  messenger, 
arrived  at  lord  Hawkesbury's  of- 
fice, about  half  past  one  o'clock, 
and  a  little  after  two  ]the  lord 
mayor  went  to  the  Stock  exchange, 
and  delivered  the  following  com- 
munication from  lord  Hawkes- 
bury : — 

Dozvmvg'Sireety  Mny  14,  1803. 
"my  lord, 

"  I  think  it  right  to  lose  no  time 

in  informing  your  lordship,  tliat 

.ID  2)  Lyell, 
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LyeU»  the  messenger^  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Pari^,  with  dispatches 
from  lord  Whitworth ;   by  which 
it  appears^  that  his  lordship  had 
received  his  passport  on  Thursday 
eveningy  and  w^  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  from  Paris,  wnen  the 
messenger  came  away. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  lord,  Your  lordship's 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Hawkesbuky. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  tlie 
Lord  Mayor," 

19.  installation 

Cfthe  Knights  of  the  most  honourable 
military  order  qf  the  Bathj  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

From  tlie  princess  chamber  in* 
the  house  of  lords,  there  was  a  co- 
vered platform,  which  reached  to 
the  N.fe.  door  of  the  abbey,  covered 
with  a  matting,  and  wide  enough 
to  admit  six  persons  to  pass  in 
breadth;  this  platform  was  lined 
with  the  guards.  So  strong  wajs 
the  expectation  of  the  crowd,  that 
as  early  as  six  o'clock  several 
houses  were  filled  witli  visitors,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  the  windows  and 
houses  in  New  Palace-yard  were 
crowded.  At  half-past  eight  o'- 
clock, the  life-guards  were  sta- 
tioned in  all  die  streets  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  abbey,  from  the 
horse  -  guards  to  Petty  France, 
Dean's-yard,  Millbank,  and  all  the 
leading  avenues,  with  sixty  horses, 
which  guarded  the  platform  on 
each  side  leading  to  the  door,  to 


prevent  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
Abo^t  nine  o'clock  a  passage  was 
made  to  die  platform,  large  enough 
to  admit  carriages,  where  Uie 
knights  and  esquires  were  set 
down,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to- 
the  anti-chamber  leading  to  the 
prince  of  Wales's  chamber,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster,  pursui- 
vants, herald,  and  provincial  kmg 
of  arms,  who  conducted  them  ta 
the  prince's  chamber,  preparatory 
to  forming  the  procession. 

At  ten  o'clock  her  majesty  and 
the  princesses  arrived,  and  entered 
the  great  south  door,  and  sooa 
after  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  appeared  in  his  state  car- 
riage, his  horses  ornamented  with- 
yellow  ribbons ;  his  appearance  was 
announced  by  the  beat  of  drums 
and  sound  of  trumpets :  his  royal 
highness  alighted  near  the  door  of 
the  abbey,  and  proceeded  upon  the 

glatform,  attencled  by  Mr.  Stepnay, 
is  train-bearer,  from  thence  to  the 
prince's  chamber,  where  the  pro- 
cession was  in  waiting.  About  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  the 
spectators  were  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  fifteen  knights'  trumpeters, 
six  drums,  and  a  kettle  drum.  The 
old  national  air  of  "  Britons,  strike- 
home,"  was  played,  after  several 
interchanges  between  the  dnim^ 
and  trumpets.  The  procession  ad- 
vanced in  slow  march  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  platfoiTO,  where  it  re- 
mained for  some  tiine,  till  the 
remainder  of  th«  procession  cami# 
on  in  regular  succession. 


KNIGHTS.  ESQUIRES. 

Lord    Nelson  ;     Proxy,    Mr.  A.  >  r-»  ,      xt  i        -n  w  ^ 

Davison ! :LZ.^.^i  ^5^^^^'  kelson,  Bolton. 

Lord  Keith Thomas,  Harwell,  Elphinstott. 

Sir  W.  Pitt , Winyard,  Gordcfn,  Long. 

8irJ.CraiK  ;,...  F^'^'*"',  ^-  ^^^"^Pl^'  L.Dal. 

6  I     tymple. 

Sir 
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Sir  E.  Copte.... Hamtnerslv,  Peatce. 

Sir  J.  Cra^dock Sandfbrd,  Mead,  Dillon. 

Sir  J.  Satiinar€z  ;    Proxy,  sir  T.  1  o  c 

Saunders  .!.. }  Saumarez,  Saumarez. 

LordHenley Eden,  Eden,  Cheeseman. 

Sir  J,  Banks ;.     G.  Crawford,  J.  Crawford,  Croft^ 

Sir  W.  Meadows;    Proxy,  sir  J.l  C.  Pierrepoint,  H.  Pierrepoint,  ana 

Pulteney    r. ,.  *'      R.  Pierrepoint. 

Lord  Whitwwth  i  Proxy,  colonel'   01.^11     t 

WKit^irorfH    .  .  :- Shelly,  Lane. 


Whitworth    ..^....^.... ....j' 

Lord  Hutchinson .......  ..^ .  .^ ......... . 


Wilson,  Sutton,  Pitcaim. 


Sir  J.  Colpoys ^ Otway,  Trotter,  Curzon. 

Sir  H.  Henrey  .^...     T.  Hervey,  J.  Hervey,  capt.  Boys. 

Sir  A.  Clarke Orby  Hunter,  Edwin. 

*  A^htmy"™'"^^ '   ^"'^^'  ^^  Tucker,  Metcalfe,  Bruere. 


Sir  T.  Trigge;   Proxy,  governor 

Green .*. 

-Sir  D.  Dundas 


Bathurst,  Garrett,  Welles. 
Elford,  Cholmondeley^  Hnlse* 

^  f Jd  .?^Z:..^!!!!?..^!':. !:!!":}  ^"s^*'  ^^5*=- 
^'ibg  .™!'!!i^r.!^:!^^^  Maddox. 

About  halfipast  eleven  the  procession  entered  Westminster-abbey,  by 
the  south-east  door,  leading  into  the  south  cross,  and  passed  down  the 
«outh  aisle  in  the  following  order :  n 

61^  Gentlemen  in  dark  crimson  silk  scarfs,  uncovered,  precoding 

the  procession. 

Drums  of  his  Majesty's  Household. 

The  Drum-Major. 

Kettle-drunw  and  Trumpets. 

The  Serjeant-Trumpeter  with  his  Mace. 

Twelve  Alms-men  of  the  Church  ot  Westminster,  two  and  two,  in  their 

gOAvns,  with  the  badges  of  the  Order. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Order  in  his  surcoat. 

The  Esquires  of  the  K^nights-elect,  three  and  three,  their  caps 

in  their  hands. 

The  Esquires  of  the  Knights-Companions,  their  caps  on  their  heads. 

Prebendaries  of  the  Church  of  Westminster,  two  and  two. 

The  Sub-Dean,  carrying  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand. 

Officers  of  Arms  according  to  their  rank  in  their  tabards,  vaz* 

Pursuivants. 

Heralds.' 

Provincial  Kings. 

(D  3)  Knights- 
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Knights-Electi  two  and  two,  carrying  ^eir  hats  and  feathers  in 

their  hands. 

Gentleman  Usher — Register — Secretary — Bath  King  of  Anns— i 

Garter — Genealogist. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dean  of  the  Order,  carrying  in  his  right- 

hand  the  form  of  the  oath  and  admonition* 

His  Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  first  and  principal  Knight* 

Companion,  as  Great  Master,  covered. 

Twelve  Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  to  close  the  procesaon. 


The  proxies  walked  in  the  place 
of  their  respective  knights,  wearing 
the  surcoat  and  girt,  with  the  swo^d 
of  the  order;  they  carried  the 
mantle  on  their  right  arms  they 
had  no  spurs,  nor  the  hat  and  fea- 
ther, but  walked  with  a  hat  in 
their  hands. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the 
end  of  tlie  south  aisle,-  where  her 
majesty,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and 
the^  princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia,  with 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  were 
Seated  in  a  box  lined  with  crimson, 
over  Mr.  Conereve's  monument. 
The  knights  halted,  and  paid  their 
obedience  to  her  majesty  and  the 
-princesses ;  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
?it  the  same  time  standing  up,  the 
procession  then  crossed  over  to  the 
north  aisle,  and  proceeded  down,  , 
till  they  came  to  Henry  Vllth's 
chapel,  the  trumpets  continuing  to 
sound  till  they  reached  it. 

The  banners  of  the  deceased 
knights  were  buried  under  the 
altar,  the  band,  during  the  cere- 
mony, playing  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul. 

The  installation  of  the  respective 
knights  then  took  place. 

Divine  service  was  performed, 
and  the  Te  Deum  composed  by 
Dr.  Cook,  and  appropriate  an» 
thems,  were  sung  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  choir  of  Westminster, 
assisted  by  the  choirs  of  tlie  chapel 
royal  and  Si*  Janics's. 


Divine  service  having  ended,  ^e 
)cnights  put  on  their  hats  and  fea- 
thers, the  proxies  remaining  unco- 
vered, and  approached  ^veraliy 
with  their  companions  to  the  altar> 
y/here  each  knight  standing  and 
drawing  his  sword  o£[ered  it  to  the 
dean>  who  received  it,  and  laid  it 
on  tlie  altar.  The  knights  the^ 
received  their  swords  of  the  dean^ 
who  restored  them  with  the  proper 
admonitions. 

The  ceremony  then  concluded* 
and  Handel's  coronation  anthem, 
God  save  the  king,  having  been 
sung,  the  procession  returned  back 
to'  the  pnnce's  chamber,  in  the 
same  order  it  came  from  thence; 
except  that  the  prebendaries  retired 
to  the  Jerusalem  chamber  from  the  ' 
abbey  door,  and  the  esquires  and 
officers  of  arms,  and  officers  of  the 
order,  when  they  came  out  of  the 
church,  were  covered :  within  the 
south-east  abbey  door,  the  king's 
master  cook  made  the  usual  admo- 
nition to  each  companion. 

Dover y  May  15. — ^Tbe  Ant  cut- 
ter is  just  arrived  from  France, 
\vith  Mr,  Sylvester,  themesseneer; 
he  has  just  taken  horse  for  Lonaon. 
Lord  Whitworth,  it  is  said,  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  Chantilly,  before 
a  French  messenger  overtook  him, 
requesting  him  to  stop ;  but  his 
lordship  proceeded,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Breteuil,  Bonaparte's 
own  private  secretary  overtook 
him,  with  a  letter  from  the  chief 
consul,  to  which  lord  Whitworth 
returned 
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retoroed  an  answer,  and  has  con- 
tinued hi$  route ;  he  sleeps  to-night 
at  Parker's  hotel,  Boulogne :  an 
order  is  arrived  here,  by  express 
irom  London,  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  all  vessels  in  this  port. 

Dover y  May  16.— General  An- 
dreossi  and  suite  are  just  arrived. 
A  French  packet  is  ready  to  tike 
them  over. 

Dova-f  May  28.— We  have  now 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
communication  between  this  port 
and  Calais  is  stopped,  as  we  have 
had  no  arrivals  from  Calais  since 
Tuesday  last,  although  the  wind 
has  been  favourable. 

The  king's  packet  sailed  yester- 
day with  a  flag  of  truce  and  the 
mail ;  but  we  are  doubtful  whetlier 
any  vessel  will  be  suffered  to  leave 
Calais  for  some  time. 

The  ^eatest  activity  prevails 
here,  in  making  every  preparation 
for  war ;  a  great  number  of  very 
large  armed  cotters  are  already 
prepared,  some  for  his  majesty's 
service,  and  others  for  privateers. — 
The  hknthampton  regiment  of  mi- 
litia march  into  the  castle  to-day ; 
the  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire 
jnegiments  are  expected  next  week. 


JUNE  1. 

PfyiHoutk, — ^Arrived  the  Juffrow 
Brigetta^  (Dutch)  from  St.  Ub^s 
for  Koningsburg;  also  the  Re- 
becca, (French)  from  Lisbon  for 
Brest,  sent  in  by  the  Russell  man 
of  war. 

Porttmoudh  June  2. — ^Arrived  last 
xught  his  majesty's  ship  LaMinerve, 
ox  40  guns,  captain  Bullen,  from  a 
cruize,  having  sent  in  several  va^ 
loable  prizes  tp  the  different  ports. 

Rear-admiral  Collingwood  has 
hoisted  his  red  flagat  the  mizen  of 
his  msyesty's  shipDiamondi  oif  38 


guns;  and  as  soon  as. the  weather 
moderates,  will  proceed  to  joiii  the 
channel  fleet,  wnen  he  will  shift  his 
flag  to  his  majesty's  ship  Venerable, 
of  7*  guns. 

11.  As  miss  Wills,  daughter  of 
Mr.  AVills  of  Golden-square,  was 
returning  last  week  from  France, 
she  was  stopped  at  Calais.  All 
her  papers  and  letters  were  taken 
from  her,  sealed  up  and  sent  to 
Paris,  as  well  as  those  of  her  female 
companions.  The  ladies  were  then 
set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  England. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Honour- 
able Admiral  Cornwallis,  &c.  to 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  .Bart,  dated 
DreadnougfUf  at  Sea,  Sd  June, 
1803. 

Admiraliy 'Office f  June  1 1. 
Sir, 
I  am  to  request  you  will  be 
pleaded  to  Uy  before  tlie  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for 
their  information,  the  inclosed  let- 
ter from  captain  Wallls,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  tlae  Nai4d,  dated  the 
2d  instant,  acquaintliig  me  of  his 
having,  on  the  29th  of  last  month, 
taken  possession  of  P Impatient, 
French  national  corvette  of  20  ^uns 
and  ^0  men,  commanded  by  citizen 
Hypolite  Amous,  lieutenant  de 
vaisseau,  from  Senegal  to  Rbch- 
fort ;  and  on  tlie  31st,  at  noon,  .the 
French  merchant  ship  Le  Chasseur, 
from  St.  Domingo  to  I'Orient, 
laden  with  sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
&c.  about  359  tons  burthen. 
1  am,  ^c. 

W.  Cornwallis. 

Hi's  Majesty's  Ship  Naiad,  June  2. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 

that  on  the  29th  ult.  at  11  P  M- 

beinffln  latitude  4t5  deg.  50  min.  N. 

and  longitude  4  deg.  40  min.  W.  I 

(D  4)  captured 
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captured  the  French  national  cor- 
vette Plmpotient,  of  20  guns  and 
'  80  men,  commanded  by  citizen 
Hypolite  Amous,  lieutenant  de 
vaisseauy  from  Senegal,  bound  to 
Rochfbrt.  She  is  a  very  fine  vessel, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  swiftest 
sailors  out  of  France,— During  the 
chase,  they  cut  away  her  anchors 
Irojn  her  bows,  and  threw  part  of 
her  guns  overboard, 

I  have  likewise  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  on  the  81st  at 
noon,  I  captured  the  French  mer- 
chant ship  le  Chasseur,  from  St, 
Domingo,  bound  to  I'Orient,  laden 
with  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  &c.  She 
is  a  very  handsome  ship,  S59  tons 
burthen,  newly  coppered,  com- 
manded by  citizen  Lamer,  lieute-* 
nant  de  vaisseau. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  .  James  Wall  is, 
ThetHon.  Adm.  Comwallis. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Dacres,  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  his  Majesty's  Ships  and 
Vessels  at  Plymouth,  to  Sir  Evan 
Nepean,  Bart«  dated  the  Sd  xnst* 
•  Sir, 

I  inclose,  for  the  information  of 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, a  letter  I  have  received 
froni  lieutenant  Senhouse,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Conqueror  (em- 
ployed on  the  impress  service  on 
board  the  Hind  revenue  cutter), 
stating  his  having  captured  La 
Felicity  French  cutter  privateer, 
and  carried  her  into  Portland-roads, 
with  sundry  other  prizes. 

I  a;m,  &c.         Jas.  P.  Dacrbs* 
Hind  Revenue  Cutter,  Portland* 
roads,  June  1, 180S. 

Sii^, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  vou,  that 

whilst  cruizing  off  Portland,    in 

pursuance  to  your  orders,  I  have 

captured  and  detained  the  following 
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vessels : — La  Felicity  French  cut-j 
ter  privateer,  armed  with  22  men— 
Le  Charles,  French  merchant  brig> 
laden  with  oak  •timber  for  con- 
structing sliips,  from  Rouen  to 
Rochfort— A  Dutch  galliot,  laden 
with  salt,  from  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal, bound  to  Rotterdam  — A 
Dutch  Indtaman,  frpm  Surinam, 
with  a  very  valuable  cargo  of 
cotton  and  coffee.'  The  fresh 
westerly  wind,  with  the  bad  sailing 
of  my  prizes,  jointly  obliged  me  to 
anchor  in  this  roadstead  ;  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  wind  and  weather 
will  permit,  I  shall  lose  no  time  n\ 
proceeding  to  Plymouth. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 
H.  T.  Senhouse. 
Rear-Admiral  Dacres,  &c,  5cc. 

The  Frenchj  with  a  degree  of 
mean  perfidy  unknown  in  former 
wars  between  civilisea  states,  have 
detained  all  those  persons  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
trust  themselves  in  their  dominions 
after  the  return  of  the  British  am-* 
bassador:  one  of  the  Paris  papers 
states,  that  the  number  of  Ehglish 
prisoners  of  war  in  France,  Itsdy, 
and  Holland,  is  7,500;  amoi^ 
whom  are  several  generals,  colo* 
nels,  and  officers  of  all  ranks. 

16.  By  a  letterfrom  gen.  Mortier, 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  war  in 
Paris,  dated  from  his  headquar- 
ters, Nietiburgh,  Jdne  4,  it  appears, 
that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was 
surrendered  to  the  French  on  the 
Sd  instant  by  capitulation-  A  par- 
tial affiair  took  place  Between  the. 
French  and  Hanoverians  on  the  2d 
histant,  at  Borsten,  in  which  the 
Hanoverian  line  was  broken  by  the 
enemy,  who  took  on  the  occasion  a 
number  of  prisoners.^  On  the  fol^ 
lowing  day,  as  the  invaders  were 
on  the  point  of  forcing  the  passag;e 
of  the  Weser,   the  regency  seiic 

com* 
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ccmrnussioners  to  the  French  gene- 
ral, whose  first  proposal  ^was 
'  promptly  rejected.  A  confvention 
.  -was  uiea  entered  into,  by  which  a 
total  surrender  of  the  country  was 
agreed  to  by  the  commissioners. 
The  French  general  is  to  make 
•  what  changes  in  the  gavemmentt 
and  levy  wSslI  contributions  he  may 
diink  proper;  the  authority  of  the 
regency  is  suspended;  the  French 
cavalry  is  to  be  remounted,  and 
the  army  to  be  paid  and  clot^ied 
at  the  expense  of  the  electorate ; 
the  artillecyf  to  the  amount  of  1000 
pieces,  the  arms,  to  the  number 
of  100,000  stands,  with  the  whole 
of  the  magazines,  are  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  enemy;  all  funds 
have  been  sequestrated,  and  the 
effects  belonging  to  the  king  of 
England  are  placed  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  invaders :  the  Hano- 
verian troops  are  to  retire  behind 
the  Elbe,  and  not  to  bear  arms 
against  France  during  the  present 
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4.  Buring  the  thunder  storm  on 
Saturday  last,  a  ball  of  fire  fell 
upon  a  public-house  near  Perry's 
Stairs,  Wapping,  which  in  an  in- 
stant set  fire  to  it  and  the  house  ad- 
joining. They  were  both  burned 
in  several  places;  the  wires  and 
bells  were  all  melted,  as  also  the 
leads  on  the  roof.  The  inhabi- 
tants had  time  enough'  to  make 
their  escape.  The  lightning  set 
fire  to  a  carpenter?s  shop  in  Gravel- 
lane,  Southwarl^  The  shavings 
and  other  combustibles  were  in- 
stantly in  a  blaze,  but  were  happily 
soon  extinguished  by  the  endea- 
vours of  two  men  who'  were  at 
work  when  the  accident  happened. 

The  act  for  making  the  new  mi- 
litary levy  having  received  tlieroyal 


assent,  the  army  about  to  be  raiseil 
has  now  officially  obtained  the  d»» 
nomination  which  has  been  before 
given  it  in  parliament,  being  call- 
ed, in  orders  from  the  public  of. 
fices  of  yesterday's  date.  The  Roy^ 
al  Army  cf  Reserve*,  Stores  and 
accoutrements  are  preparing  for  it 
with  great  speed.  There  will  be 
2000  sergeants  and  800  drummers. 
9.  An  accident  happened  on  this 
day,  which,  for  'a  time,  threatened 
the  destruction  of  that  magnificent 
and  venerable  structure  Westmin- 
ster-abbey. About  two  o'clock 
the  square  tower,  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross  aisles,  over  that  part  of 
the  choir  Which  is  between  the  pul- 
pit and  the  altar,  Was  discovered 
to  be  in  flames :  this  part  of  the 
roof,  which  is  fiat,  supported  by 
braces  of  timber  and  plaister,  most 
curiously  gilt,  was  in  a  short  time 
in  a  blaze.  From  the  great  height^ 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  water 
speedily  to  it:  to  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, the  soldiers  and  volunteers 
ranged  themselves  from  the  Abbey 
to  the  water-side,  and  a  number 
of  buckets  were  procured,  which 
they  filled,  and  handed  ^m  one 
to  another,  and  afterwards  raised 
to  the  top  by  means  of  ropes.  The 
fall  of  the  melted  lead,  and  of  the 
ha]^-bumed  timber,  was  most  tre- 
mendous, and  would  soon  have  laid 
the*  whole  chojr  in  ashes,  but  for 
the  exertions  of  the  engines,  which 
arrived  in  time  to  play  upon  and 
extinguish  the  burning  wood  as  it 
fell;  and  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  organ  and  tne  choir,  be- 
tween it  and  the  pulpit,  and  ihe 
monuments  in  general,  have  es- 
caped with  very  little  damage. — • 
It  was  currently-  reported  among 
the  populace,  that  the  Abbey  had 
been  wilfully  set  fire  to  by  some 
French  incendiary;  but  the  fact 
was,  it  was  attributable  to  that 
careless^* 
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carelessness  vhich  gpaaMj  pro- 
duces such  accidents:  Some  plumb- 
jtTS  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Toihill..street,  having  a  fire  lighted 
in  their  portable  furnace,  on  the 
-top  of  the  square  tower,  for  heat- 
ing their  solder  to  repair  the  leads 
of  the  roof,  carelessly  went  to 
£naer  at  one  o'clock,  without 
leaving  a  proper  person  to  attend 
the  fire,  and  berore  their  return 
the  coi\i)aeration  had  commenced. 

It  is  to  me  elevation  of  the  square 
T0o£  alone  that  the  building  is  in- 
debted for  its  preservation;  for  had 
the  fire  extended  to  the  long-vaulted 
galteries,  which  run  beneath  the 
loof  from  east  to  west,  and  are 
principally  composed  of  timber, 
ao  human  power  could  have  pre- 
aenred  the  edifice  from  destruc- 
tion. 

18.  This  afternoon,  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock, 
P.  Dupaxion,  esq.  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  shootin?  himself  with  a 
viGtol,  the  ball  of  which  entered 
has  apper  lip,  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  head,  and  lodged  in 
the  deling  of  the  room.  For  die 
last  four  years  his  apartanents  had 
not  been  cleaned,  nor  any  person 
allowed  to  enter  them  but  his 
daughters,  two  or  three  times, 
merely  as  visitors— The  coroner's 
inquest  sat  on  the  body,  and 
ixrooght  in  a  verdict — Lunacy! 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  Mr.  Forbes,  consul 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Hamburgh,  sent  to  the  captains 
of  his  nation,  on  receiving  notice 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe  : 

Sir>  fHnmburgh,  July  1 1 . 

The  blockade  of  the  Elbe  by  the 
Eng^h  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  government  of  this 
city.  In  so  serious  a  crisis  as  the 
presort,  it  is  of  consequence  to  the ' 
interest  of  your  owners  most  strictly 


to  observe,  xiot  only  the  ham  as 
they  have  been  acknowi^ged  by 
the  respective  nadons,  llut  vko 
those  laws  as  they  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers.  I  therrfore  advise  you 
not  to  take  any  more  goods  on 
board,  to  procure  die  best  certifi- 
cates that  what  you  hare  akeady 
loaded  has  been  flipped  and  Loaded 
before  the  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
was  known,  and  to  hasten  yimr 
dq>art\u«  as  much  as  possible. 
I  am,  &c. 

^  John  M.  FoaBSt. 

Dowmng'Streei,,  My  26. — ^T6e 
king  has  been  pleased  to  cause  it  to 
be  signified  by  the  right  honour- 
able  u>rd  Hawkesbury,  his  majes* 
ty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  ministers  of 
ne\itral  powers  residing  at  this 
court,  that  the  necessary  measures 
having  been  taken  by  his  majesty's 
command  for  the  blockade  of  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Weser,  m 
consequence  of  his  majesty  having 
recently  received  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  occupation  of  parts 
of  the  banks  of  that  river  by  the 
French  troops,  the  said  river  is 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade ;  and  that  from  this  time  all 
the  measures  authorised  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  respective  trea* 
ties  between  his  majesty  and  die 
different  neutral  powers,  will  he 
adopted  and  executed  wkh  respect 
to  all  vessels  which  may  attempt  to 
violate  the  said  blockade.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  has  been  further  com- 
manded  by  his  majesty  to  signify 
to  the  ministers  of  the  neutiml  pow- 
ers, that  whenever  the  French 
troops  will  evacuate  the  posidons 
which  they  now  occupy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weser,  amd  will  re- 
move to  such  a  distance  from  them 
as  to  leave  the   course    of   that 
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river  perfectly  free  and  secure 
to  the  vessels  of  his  subjects^  s^ 
veil  as  of  other  nations,  his  ma*> 
jesty  wtU  ixnmediately  direct  his 
ships  of  war,  which  may  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Weser  iSor  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading the  same,  to  be  withdraym. 
30.  A  dispatch  has  been  tliis  day 
received  from  lieutenant-eenersd 
Criniieldj  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  troops  in  the  Wind- 
i^ard  and  Leeward  Charibbee 
Islaiids,  by  the  right  honourable 
lord  Hobart,  his  majesty's  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
department,  acquainting  his  lord- 
ship that  on  the  22d  of  June  the 
fortress  of  Morne  Fortunee  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  Island 
of  St.  Lucia  captured  for  the  Bri- 
tish government. 


AUGUST. 

Admiralty  Office. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  Nelson. 

Victory,  of  Gihrattar^ 
My  Lord,  '  Jtdy  12. 
I  beg  to  acquaint  your  lordship 
that  on  Saturday  the  28th  ult.  in 
lat.  45  deg;  40  min.  long.  6  deg. 
10  min,  W.  I  captured  the  French 
national  frigate  L'Embuscade  (late 
his  majesty's-ship  Ambuscade,  of 
32  guns),  commanded  by  mon- 
sieur Fradin,  capitaine  de  vaisseau, 
and'manned  with  187  men. 

The  Ambuscade  was  from  Cape 
Francois  bound  to  Rochfort,  out 
thirty  days. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)       Sam.  Sutton. 

Admiralty  Qficc,  August  9* 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Daniel 
de  PutroQy  Comipander  of  tl^ 


private  Ship  of  War  Akum,  to 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Bart,  dated 
Guernsey,  23d  July. 

Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
their  lordships'  information,  that 
on  the  28th  ult.  in  lat.  42  deg.  45 
min.  N.  and  long,  1 1  deg.  7  min. 
W.  I  fell  in  with,  and  after  a  chace 
of  fourteen  hours,  captured  the 
national  schooner  La  Legere,  com- 
manded by  monsieur  Cofiinet,  lieu- 
tenant de  vaisseau,  and  mounting 
2  brass  four-pounders,  and  14  brass 
swivels,  with  96  men.  She  vras 
bound  from'I^ochfbrt  to  Senegal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Daniel  de  Putron. 

east-indies. 

15.  The  late  accounts  from  JBom- 
fcay  announce  a  desperate  conflict 
to  have  taken  place  between  our 
troops  and  a  numerous  body  of 
Arabs,  at  Brodera,  injGuzerat — 
The  Arabs  had  agreed  to  siu-rea- 
der  the  place ;  but,  ^^endinc;  the  ne- 
gotiation as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  capitulation,  by  which  they 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all 
their  effects,  they  brought  a  num- 
ber of  guns  to  bear  upon  our  peo- 
ple, and  commenced  a  most  unex- 
pected and  destructive  fire:  our 
troops  instantly  stormed  tlie  place, 
and,  carrying  it,  inflieted  on  the 
traitors  the  punishment  tliey  me- 
rited. We  lost  in  the  aiffair  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  men. 

Serii^apatam,  Jan.2'7, — ^Holkar's 
army,  comprising  50,000  cavalry 
and  24,000  infantry,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  allies  in  October  last, 
when  several'  European  officers 
were  slain  on  both  sides,  includ- 
ing the  commandant  of  each  party. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  our  go- 
vernment should  be  pi^pared,  and 
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almost  the  Tpfiole  of  our  army  has 
been  ordered  for  field  service. 
Dep6ts  of  military  stores,  provi- 
sions, &c.  were  forming  in  all  the 
irontier  posts,  and  the  commander 
m  chief  means  to  take  the  field  in 
jerson,  it  is  believed,  to  act  against 
Holkar.  The  Mahratta  forpe  con- 
^sts  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  with- 
fiut  any  otner  principle  of  attach- 
ment than  arises  from  the  wealth 
©f  their  employers,  and  they  coa- 
stantly  change  sides  as  their  inte- 
rests direct. 

Feb,  3. — ^The  army  has  already 
commenced  it^  march  from  hence 
towards  the  Mahratta  frontiers,  and 
the  troops  in  the  Camatic  are  like- 
wise in  motion.  Should  we  com- 
mence hostilities^  it  will  be  against 
HoJJtar. 

Camp  'in  the  Mj/aore  Country^. 
Feb.  11. 

Our  army  is  moving  forward 
against  Holkar,  who  has  deposed 
tfe  peshwa,  aner  a  severe  battle, 
HI  which  many  thousands  were  slain 
on  both  sides.  The  peshwa  has 
taken  refuge  in  a  strong  hill  fort, 
called  Bassine,  near  Bombay,  and 
we  are  moving  into  the  Mahratta 
territories,  to  assist  him,  and  re- 
place him  on  the  throne;  afler 
which  a  strong  subsidiary  force  will 
probably  be  establisWd  in  Poo- 
nah,  his  capital.  No  blow  has 
yet  heen  struck  on  either  side ;  and 
there  is  yet  a  probability  that  the 
aim  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  may 
beaccomplished  by  negotiation.  If 
this  termination  is  not  put  to  the 
business,  in  a1>out  three  weeks  "u-e 
shall  cross  the  frontier,  and  our 
first  object,  I  presume,  will  be  the 
siege  of  Darwam,  the  strongest 
fortress  of  the  enemy,  and  which 
will  probably  be  hereaifter  converted 
by  us  into  a  dep6t» 


Ou!*  army  will  consist  of  about 
4000  £iut)pean  and  16,000  nativ* 
troops,  well  equipped.  Our  enemy 
is  brave,  and  has  numbers  on  his 
«de;  but  from  the  state  of  our 
army  we  have  not  a  doubt  of  the 
event,  if  he  will  once  let  us  bring 
him  to  action. 

Dov}ning'8treet,  Aug.  15. —A 
dispatch  was  this  morning  received 
by  the  right  honourable  lord  Ho* 
bart,  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  foY  tlie  war  depart- 
ment, fromlieutenant-generol  Grin- 
field,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  troops  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  announcing 
the  capture  of  the  Island  of  To- 
bago, by  the  British  forces,  on  the 
30th  of  June  last. 

24.  The  Italian,  who  was  con- 
victed a  few  months  ago  for  sell- 
ing indecent  prints  at  boarding- 
schools,  &c.  was  pilloried  yesterday 
from  twelve  to  on©  o'clock,  near 
St.  Clement's  church,  in  the  Strand. 
The  populace  did  not  think  fit  to 
exercise  their  privilege  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  me  man  was  taken 
down  without  any  appearance  of 
being  affected  by  his  punishment—^ 
Hfe  is  to  stand  in  the  pHlory  near 
St.  Giles's  church  before  the  ^pv 
ration  of  his  imprisonment. 

26.  Our  Bombay  army  is  aran 
engaged  in  a  most  irksome  ana  fa- 
tiguing service*  The  forxnidablf 
chieftain  Mula  Row,  who  lately 
opposed  the  government  of  Gui- 
<;:awar,  in  Guzzerat,  has  effected 
his  escape  from  Nerwaad,  where  he 
was  on  his  parole,  and  has  col- 
lected a  numerous  army  in  the 
northern  mountains  r  his  measures 
are  connected  with  the  pirate  Eg- 
gendi,  who  had  long  infested  those 
seas;  and  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
magnitude  of  his  resources  ax\d 
force,  that  he  is  secretly  supported 
by  fome  powerful  friends.  Our 
goveni'% 
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TCvernxnent  has  reinforced  all  the 
rorts  in  his  neighbourhood^  set  a 
strong  corps  in  motion  against 
him,  and  stationed  numerous 
cruisers  along  ihe  Pattan  coast,  to 
prevent  his  receiving  succours  hj 
sea. 

Goulad  Sing>  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  insurgent  chiefs 
in  India,  has  overrun  the  entire  of 
the  Nerwa  territory,  seised  the 
property  of  the  adherents  of  the 
legitimate  government,  and  confis- 
cated it  amongst  his  followers. 
Several  «trong  corps  have  been  dis- 
patched agamst  him,  but  he  has 
either  dercated  them  or  bribed 
them  to  retire.  A  numerous  army 
was,  at  the  date  of  our  letters,  on 
its  march  against  him. 

CoujUj/  of  Meatk. — At  a  special 
sessions  of  the  peace,  or  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  of  said  county, 
convened  by  Edward  Elliot  Cham- 
bers, clerk  of  the  peace,  pursuant 
to  a  requisition  directed  to  him  by 
the  most  noble  the  marquis  o£ 
Headfort,  governor  of  said  county, 
Chnstophev  A.  Nicholson,  and 
Robert  Waller,  esqrs.,  it  was  una- 
nimously resoh^ — 

That,  in  consequence  of  a  let- 
ter received  from  government,  re- 
commending the  measure,  we 
deem  it  expedient  that  a  memo- 
rial be  presented  to  his  excellency 
the  lord  lieutenant,  praying  "  that 
the  county  of  Mesidi  be  proclaim- 
ed to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
or  in  danger  of  being  so.'' 

Dublin,  27. — ^Two  persons,  of  a 
me^  condition,  and  one  some- 
thing superior,  were  brought  into 
town  to-day  in  custody  of  a  party 
of  the  military;  but  though  these 
arrests  continue,  the  country  is 
perfectly  quiet,  and  the  yeomanry 
on  permanent  pay  are  reducing  in 
the  southern  districts. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Admiralty-C^e. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice^d- 
mlral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  K.  B. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
Bart,  dated  on  board  the  Amphioav 
at  Sea,  June  17,  1803. 

Sir, 
I  herewith  transmit  to  you,  for 
tlie  information  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  captain  Mow'bray, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Maidstone, 
which  was  delivered  to  me  by  the 
lieutenant  sent  in  with  the  vessd 
therein  mentioned,  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  mstant,  as  tlie 
Amphion  was  getting  under  weigh 
from  Malta. 

I  am,  &c. 

Nelsok  &Brontj£. 

His  Majcs(y*s  SJiip  Maidstone^ 
June  14,  1808,  H  Leagtm 
W.  from  Isle  Faro. 

My  lord, 

I  do  myself  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  his  majesty's  ship  under 
my  command  fell  in  ¥nth  and  cap- 
tured, at  six  this  morning,  a  brie, 
in  the  service  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, called  L'Arabe,  carrying  eight 
4-pounders  and  5S  men,  com^ 
manded  by  captain  Mathurin  Theo- 
dore Artulam:  she  was  on  her  re- 
turn to  L'Orient  from  Athens. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  H.  Mowbray. 

Lord  viscount  Nelson, 
K.  B.  &c.  Mediterranean. 

Doivning-streft,    6.  —  Tlie    king 

has  been  pleased  to  cause  it  to  be 

signified,  by  the  right  honourable 

lord    Ha^kesbury,    his   majesty*a 

principal 
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principal  secretary  of  state  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  to  the  ministers  of 
neutral  powers  residing  at  this 
court,  that  his  majesty  has  thought 
proper,  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions, and  the  protection  of  his 
subjects,  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  the  blockade  of  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  tlie  other  ports  of  the 
Seine;  and  that  from  diis  time  all 
the  measures  authorised  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  respective  trea- 
ties between  his  majesty  and  the 
different  neutral  powers,  will  be 
adopted  and  executed  with  respect 
to  all  vessels  which  may  attempt  to 
violate  the  said  blockade. 

Kingston,  Jamaica, — ^A  most  hor- 
rid conspiracy  among  the  negroes, 
by  which  it  was  intended  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  whites  without  excep- 
tion, and  which  was  just  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  has  been  pro- 
videntially discovered  just  time 
enough  to  save  us  all  from  utter 
destruction,  and  (June  22)  tliis 
day  two  of  the  nngleaders  have 
been  executed,  and  numbers  taken 
up. 

EAST-INDIES. 

Dclhee,  Jan,  \4e.  —  Shanuwaz 
Khan  represented  to  his  majesty, 
that  Maharaja  Sendheea  Bahadgor 
had  approached  Indoor,  whence  he 
has  dispatched  some  detachments 
of  his  troops  to  besiege  all  the  for- 
tresses  in  the  possession  of  the  hol- 
kurs,  who  depending  solely  upon 
their  own  strength,  have  dared  to 
take  the  field  against  their  nume- 
rous enemies,  tie  also  states,  that 
his  highness  the  peishwa  wrote  a 
^letter  to  Sendheea,  sending  word 
that  he  will  come  to  Sendlieea's 
camp  by  sea,  with  a  large  body  of 
forces,  to  his  assistance,  in  order 
to  extirpate  the  holkurs,  and  re- 
establish himself  so  firmly  at  Poo* 


na,  as  to  frustrate  in  future  aB  the 
machinations  of  the  enemies  to  his 
government.  ' 

The  latest  letters  from  the  Dec- 
can,  which  have  reached  l!>elhee» 
contain,  agreeably  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Shahnuwaz  Khan  to 
his.  majesty,  the  following  particu- 
lars:— Holkar  is  in  the  most  irk- 
some situation  possible,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  pecuniary  distress 
*  which  in  India  'is  almost  insepa- 
rable from  the  collection  of  such  a 
numerous  army  as  he  has  now  on 
the  field  round  his  standard; 

Futh  Sihr  Manea,  with  his  di- 
vision of  the  troops,  has  been  un- 
der the  necessity  of  moving  to  a 
considerable  distance,  in  a  south- 
ern direction,  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  people ;  and  he  now  actuallj 
refuses  to  obey  Holkar's  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  all  his  forces 
in  the  environs  of  Poona,  unless 
speedy  and  effectual  measures  bei 
adopted  by  that  chief  to  relieve  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  whole  army. 
The  puthan  surdors,  Meer  Khan 
and  Shuhamut  Khan,  seem  alike 
indisposed'  to  brave  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign  any  longer,  under 
so  many  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, which  have  probably  con- 
spired to  induct  their  detachment 
also  to  remove  a  short  distance 
from  the  grand  encampment  in  and 
round  Poona. 

The  peishwa  is  in  a  situation  of 
perfect  safety,  under  the  protection 
of  his  allies,  and  seems  high  nn 
spirits  with  the  hopes  of  immediate 
restoration,  by  amicable  adjust- 
ment, to  his  former  authority  and 
government,  between  all  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

AdmiraUiz-Office,  Sept.  17. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from    Captain 
Bayntun,  of  the  Cumberland  t<f 
Rear- 
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Rcar-Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duck- 
worth, K.  B. 

His  Majesty s  Ship  Cumberland, 
between  Jean  Rabel  and  Cape 
Nichola  Mole,  SOtk  June. 

Sir, 
Having  parted  with  the  convoy, 
as  I  had  the  honour  of  informing 
you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I 
stretched  in  with  the  squadron, 
during  the  night,  for  St.  Domingo : 
soon  after  daylight,  a  large  sail  was 
^eea  near  the  Tortugas,  steering 
down  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  arid  from 
the  cut  of  sails  I  judged  her  to  be  a 
French  ship  of  war  ;  the  Cum- 
berland,  with  the  Vanguard,  were 
soon  close  up  to  her,  the  latter  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  the  former 
on  the  larboard  bow :  in  this  posi- 
tion she  received  a  few  shot  trom 
the  yanguard,  and,  having  fired 
one,  struck  to  his  majesty's  squa- 
dron, and  was  immediately  taken 
possession  of. 

She  proved  to  be  the  Creole,  a 
remarkably  fine  national  French 
frigate,  of  44  guns,  carrying  18 
pounders,  and  commanded  by  citi- 
zen Le  Bastard,  from  Cape  Fran-' 
cois,  bound  to  Port-au-Prince,  at 
tea  one  day,  having  general  Mor- 

r(the  second  in  command  at 
Domingo)  and  staff,  with  530 
troops,  on  board,  the  crew  of  tlie 
frigate  consisting  only  of  150  men, 
two  of  whom  were  badly  wounded. 
'  '  While  we  were  taking  possession 
of  the  prize,  a  small  national  schoon- 
er, commanded  by  a  lieutenant, 
came  into  the  squadron,  and  was 
taken :  she  came  from  Cape  Fran- 
cois, and  bound  to  Port-au-Prince, 
having  on  board  100  bloodhounds 
from  Cuba,  intended  to  accompany 
the  army  serving  against  the  blacks. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  W.  Bayntiv^. 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  J.  T.Duck- 
%Qrthf  K«  Bt 


?2.  An  overland  express  arrived 
at  the  India-house  yesterday,  with 
the  important  intelligence  of  the 
Capture  of  Poonah,  the  capital  of 
the  Mahratta  States.  It  appears, 
tliat  on  general  Wellesley's  taking 
the  field,  the  Mahratta  general  sent 
to  inform  him,  that  it  his  march 
was  continued,  he  would  bum  the 
capital  to  which  our  army  was  di- 
recting its  attention.  General  Wel- 
lesley,  however,  being  determined 
to  effect  its  capture,  made  a  forced 
marcji  of  GO  miles  in  one  day, 
and  arrived  at  Poonah  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  the  enemy's  being 
apprised  of  his  progress. 

On  the  near  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  the  Mahratta  chief 
made  a  precipitate  and  confused  re* 
treat,  and  the  place  was,  in  conse- 
quence, carried  without  the  slight^ 
est  opposition. 

The  overland  express  also  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  general 
Stuart,  as  rommander  in  chief,  and 
second  in  council  at  Fort  St.  George. 

WAR    IK    CEYLOM. 

From  the  Madras  Gazette,  March 7. 

Qntfp,   Wallapoaloa,  Feb,  20. 

Intelligence  has  been  received, 
that  the  detachments  of  the  army 
had  joined  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st. 

THe  kin?  of  Candy  and  the  firstf 
adiear  had  abandoned  the  capital* 
ancf  fled  to  the  province  of  Ouva, 
after  having  set  fire  to  the  palace 
and  several  temples.  General  Mac- 
dcwall  had  placed  a  guard  upon 
the  palace ;  and  by  the  exertions  of 
the-  British  soldiers  the  ^  fire  had 
been  extinguished,  butnotuntil^the 
building  was  nearly  consumed. 

Columho,  Feb,  26. 
G.  O.  By  the  GoT.<?mor. 
His  excellency  the  governor  is 
happy  to  cor.jratulate  majcr-gene- 
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ral  Macdowall  on  the  possession  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dy by  his  majesty's  troops  ;  "^d  on 
the  speedy  and  successful  advance- 
ment of  the  importantbusiness  with 
•which  he  is  charged,  the  progress 
of  which,  his  excellency  is  persuad- 
ed, would  have  been  very  different, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  energy,  ac- 
tivity, and  judgement,  displayed  by 
the  major-general,  and  tne  excel- 
lent discipline  and  spirit  maintain- 
ed by  him  in  the  army. 

His  excellency  requests  ixiaj<3r- 
general  Macdowall  to  accept  ot  his 
thanks,  and  to  communicate  them 
to  colonel  Baillie,  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Barbut,  and  aU  the  officers  who 
have  so  meritoriously  seconded 
him  ;  and  at  the  same  t;ime  to  ex- 
press to  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  his  high  approba- 
tion of  their  good  conauct  and  in- 
trepidity* 

OCTOBER  15. 

JTanorer,  Oc;.  4. — Ybsterday  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  34th  half  bri-' 
gade  marched  from  hence,  and  an- 
otlier  battalion  from  Hameln,  into 
the  territory  of  Gottingen*  The 
occupation  of  Gottingen  and  Goii- 
benliagen  has  taken  place,  partly 
because  the  inhabitants  have  refused 
to  pay  the  war  tax,  and  partly  to 
lessen  tlie  burden  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  country.  ^  The  Hanoverian 
legion  is  increased  to  about  500 
men.  Nine  thousand  great  coats 
iiave  been  demanded  for  the  French 
army. 

19.  On  the  4th  instant,  the  rebel 
general  Russel,  and  another  pri- 
soner, wc-ie  brought  into  Drogheda 
from  Dublin,  in  a  post-chaise,  ac- 
companied by  major  Sirr,  under 
an  escort  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  com- 
manded by  .  aptain  Spicer.  Russel 
vas  removed  at  the  Tholsel  intq 


another  carriage,  and  escorted  to 
Dundalk,  where  he  was  to  remaiif 
that  night,  by,  a  detachment  from 
the  same  regiment,  and  a  party 
of  the  Loysu  Drogheda  cavalry^ 
both  commanded  by  captain  Smyth. 

Kingston,  Jamaica^  July  30. — ^Thc 
Vanguard,  of  74  guns,  James 
Walker,  esq.,  commander,  arrived 
yesterday  at  Port  Royal,  accom- 
panied by  the  French  ship  Le  Du- 
qnesne,  of  74  guns,  taken  off  St* 
Domingo,  on  the  25th  mstant,  after 
a  chace  of  24  hours.  In  the  action 
one  seaman  was  killed  and  one 
wounded  on  board  the  Vanguard* 
We  are  sorry  to  state,  that  in  hoist- 
ing out  the  boats  to  take  possession, 
a  lieutenant,  a  promising  young 
man,  was  unfortunately  drowned* 

26.  Last  night,  at  eleven  o'clock^ 
a  dreadful,  accident  happened  at 
the  foot  of  BlackfrTars-bridgc. 
The  driver  of  a  hackney-coa<pK 
being  intoxicated,  mounted  the  box^ 
accompanied  by  a  woman;  when 
being  unable  to  guide  the  horses, 
the  animals,  which  were  both  blind, 
set  off  at  full  gallop  over  the  bridge, 
and  ran  with  the  greatest  violence 
against  the  iron  rails  of  Mr. 
Fowler's  house,  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  Keys.  The  shock  was  so 
great,  tliat  the  rails  gave  way,  and 
both  the  horses  feU  into  the  areS, 
writhing  with  the  most  horrid  torr 
ture  on  the  spikes,  which  suspend* 
ed  their  hinder  parts  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  They  were  both 
kijled,  and  the  coach,  which  also 
followed  them  down  the  area,  'was 
sliattcred  to  pieces.  The  coach- 
man  and  the  woman  were  previa 
ously  thrown  off  the  box  into  the 
road :  the  coach  went  over  the  lat- 
ter, and  dislocated  her  arm:  the 
man  was  taken  up  beastly  drunk, 
insensible  of  any  injury.  The  wo- 
man was  conveyed  immediately  to 
a.  surgeon,    Jlr,  Fowler's  house  \m 
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mucfa  damaged,  aad  a  considerable 
time  elapsea  before  the  dead  ani- 
mals comd  be  dragged  out  of  the 
area. 

28.  The  Leeward  Island  mail  of 
yesterday  brought  letters,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  f*filure  of  an 
expedition  sent  by  the  French  against 
the  arsenal  and  port  of  Antigua. 
^  Seven  hundred  troops  were  embark- 
ed in  thirteen  vessels  from  Goada-" 
loupe*  The  Emerald  frigate  fell 
in  with  them,  captured  tl^ee^  and 
drove  the  rest  back  to  Guadaloupe, 
*  chasing  them  under  the  French  bat- 
teries, which  did  some  damage  to 
the  masts  and  yard^  of  the  frigate. 


NOVEMBER. 

DubHuf  Nqv.  2. — On  Monday,  a 
quantity  of  arms  were  seised  iiv  a 
house  in  Blackhall-row,  near  Ni- 
cholas-street, by4najor  Sirr,  attend- 
ed by  a  military  guard — a  cart  was 
fully  laden  with  muskets,  &c.  It 
was  some  time  b^fore^  the  place  of 
concealment  was  discovered. 

A  mith  of  the  name  of  Walter 
May,  of  Stillorgan,  l^as  been  taken 
into  custody,  cm  a  charge  of  being 
a  pike-maker  for  insurgents,  and 
having. been  active  in  me  disturb- 
ances on  the  23d  of  July. — A  certain 
person  of  this  town  in  theMron- 
nuxigery  trade,  not  far  from  Pill- 
lane,  yre  hear,  declared  this  week  to 
a  gmtleman  who  had  business  with 
him  in  his  line,  that  he  has  not 
had  one  of  his  usual  twenty  men 
^smiths)  at  work  for  him  for  seve- 
ral days;  how  they  are  -employed, 
or  spending  their  time,  it  is  hoped 
the  conservators  of  the,  peace  of 
that  district  will  be  vigilant  to  as» 
certain. 

William  Hamilton,  a  native  of 
Enniskillen,  for  whose  apprehen- 
sion 800/«  has  been  offered,  (500/. 
b^  general  sir  Charles  Ross's  pro- 
•       1803. 


chunatiouy  as'  commandant  of  the- 
Fermanagh  district,  and  300/.  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  couixctl ),  wa» 
this  day  brought  into  town  under  a 
military  escort,  from  the  north. 
He  has  been  in  the  French  servicei 
and  retumcl  to  the  country  about 
six  months  ago.  A  Mr.  Lawless, 
of  this  city,  a  person  of  some  emi- 
nence in  the  commercial  worlds 
has  been  also  arrested.  Quigly, 
one  of  the  persons  whose  trial  waS' 
postponed  on  Monday,  has  been 
since  jhried  before  the  privy  council ; 
and,^  it  is  believed,  has  given  the 
fullest  and  most  efficient  informa- 
tion"".  He  is  said  to  have  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Enmiett, 
and  to'  have  filled  9  situation  of* 
great  trust  and  importance,  on  the 
night  of  the  2Sd  ot  July. 

Thirty-six  prisoners  wer^  lodged 
in  the  gaol  of  Naas,  on  Sunday 
loLSt,  from  the  county  of  Kildare; 
and  six  from  the  same  place  were 
yesterday  lodged  in  the  gaol  of 
Kilmainham.  They  are  all  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  the  recent 
insurrection. 

13.  A  most  beautiful  vivid  me- 
teor descended  this  evening,  about 
eight  o'clock,  taking  a  south-west 
direction ;  and  the  whole  atmosphere, 
for  the  instant,  appeared  illuminecl 
vrith  a  flame  of  blue  light.  Its  ap- 
pearance was  exactly  that  of  a 
fire-work,  called  a  Bengal-light,  of 
a  bright  blue  flame ;  it  was  not  so 
large  as  has  been  stated,  nor  was 
its  appearance  accompanied  by  any 
heat  or  noise.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  calculated  to  excite  that  terror 
and  dread  which  in  the  dark  ages  of 
superstition  the  designing  were  wont 
to  raise.  A  comparision  of  well-au- 
tlienticated  facts  authorises  a  conclu- 
sion that  similar  events  are  -by  no 
means  uncommon;  but  by  happen- 
ing in  the  day-time,  or  after  the  in- 
habitants have  in  general  retired  to 
rest,  they  are  observed  but  by  few ; 
(E)  and 
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and  the  relation,  if  made,  is  disre- 
garded! and  it  isy  perhaps^  as  much 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  evening  in 
which  this  meteor  appeared,  as  to  its 
magnitude  and  brilliancy,  that  it  has 
excited  so  much  curiosity.  From 
the  circumstance  of  its  appearance 
at  Dover,  Cranbrook,  Chelmsford, 
Lewes,  Brightheknstone,  and 
Southampton,  compared  with,  its 
appearance  in  London,  it  seems 
mat  the  body  which  occasioned  this, 
light  was  moving  with  incredible 
swiftness  at  a  vast  height  above  the 
earth,  in  a  direction  nearly  W.  or 
S.  W.  and  in  a  line  passing  to  the 
southward  of  the  coast  of  Essex* 
Accordingly  we  expect  in  due 
course  of  time  to  hear  that  it  was 
seen  in  France,  and  probably  fur- 
ther in  a  S.  W.  direction ;  and  in  the 
contrary  direction  across  England, 
Wales,  and  perhaps  Ireland.  It  was 
observed  near  the  Horse-guards,  in 
Westminster,  to  pass  about  28  or 
SO  degrees  to  the  south^'ard  of  the 
xenith,  and  about  28  or  29  minutes 
after  the  hour  of  eight  by  that 
clocky  which  is  well  and  constantly 
regulated  to  true  or  near  time ;  the 
whole  time  which  the  light  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  meteor  lasted,  was 
not  estimated  to  exceed  five  or  six 
seconds.  From  tlie  great  height 
at  which  this  meteor  was  moving, 
and  its  great  velocity,  we  have  hut 
little  expectation  of  hearing  of  its 
fall;  or  of  any  of  those  masses  of 
iron  and  stony  matters  which  have, 
in  so  many  well-authenticated  in- 
stances, fallen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  buried  themselves  in 
the  earth,  on  the  bursting  or  ex- 
tinction of  many  similar  meteors. 
Should,  however,  the  noise  of  the 
fall  of  any  such  masses  be  heard, 
or  the  holes  be  discovered  in  anv 
part,  we  hope  that  the  curious  will 
not  fail  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
facts,  for  the  purpCse  of  cncreasing 


our  knowledge  on  this  very  curi- 
ous subject. 

15.  A  dreadful  scene  happened 
atWhitstable,  on  Friday  night^  near 
the  oyster  ground.  The  boat  of  the 
gun-brig  called  the  Hackett,  with 
ten  men  in  it,  was  going  to  F'ever- 
sham,  but  the  weauier  being  bad, 
they  returned;  and  goine  along- 
side of  the  ship,  the  sails  otthe  boat 
backed,  and  in  a  moment  she  upset. 
Seven  out  of  the  crew  were  drown-  ' 
ed  J  one  of  the  other  three  swam  to  ^ 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  saved  his 
life  J  die  other  two  swam  to  the 
buoy,  called  the  Cullinbin  buoy^ 
and  were  taken  off  hr  another,  boat 
that  belonged  to  tne  jolly-boat. 
Among  the  sufferers  were  the  doc- 
tor and  a  midshipsman,  two  fine 
men.  The  ship  fired  guns  of  di- 
stress, and  hoisted  a  black  flag. 

CAPTURE  OP  DEMARARA. 

Admiralty-Office,  November  15, 
Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  Commo- 
dore Samuel  Hood,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  his  Majest^s  Ships 
and  Vessels  at  the  Leeward 
Islands,  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
Bart.;  dated  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  Centaur,  off  Dema- 
rara,  20th  September  1803. 

Sir, 
Thinking  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  mercantile  interest 
the  earliest  information  should  be 
sent  of  the  surrender  of  this  i;olony9 
and  that  of  Essequibo,  to  lus  noa- 
jesty's  forces,  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
quaint you,  for  tlie  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad* 
miralty,  the  capitulation  was  signed 
on  board  the  Heureux,  yesterday 
morning ;  in  the  evening  the  Hor- 
net and  Netley  entered  the  river, 
and  two  hundred  troops  took  po»» 
session  of  Fort  William  Frederick^ 
and  this  day  the  colonies  surren- 
dered. 

"  The  Hippomenes  ship  corvette, 
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of  eighteen  gymSf  the  only  vessel 
•  of  the  Batavian  republic  here,  is 
included  in  the  capitulation. 
I  have,  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Samuel  Hood. 
25.  On  Wednesday  the  16th  in- 
stanty  at  three  p.  m.,  the  Circe  fri- 
gate had  the  misfortune  to  strike 
on  the  Lemon  and  Gary  whilst  in 
chace  of  a  French  privateer.  The 
shock  was  so  violent,  that  it  tore 
away  her  rudder;  and  otherwise  so 
damaged  her  keel,  that  she  imme-r 
diately  sprung  a  leak.  The  frigate 
did  not  remain  long  on  the  sand- 
bank)  but  was  beat  off.  into  deep 
water.  She  was,  however,  render- 
ed  entirely  uxunanageable  for  want 
of  her  rudder,  and  from  other  in- 
juries she  had  received.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  leak  gained  so  fast 
upon  the  pumpsalready  in  use,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  employ 
every  one  on  board.  All  hands 
were  called  to  work  them,  and  the 
officers  took  their  turn  with  the 
men;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
required  all  their  exertions  to  keep 
the  ship  above  water. 

Untu  seven  o'clock  the  next 
evening,  the  whole  ship's  company 
incessantly  laboured  at  the  pumps; 
till  every  soul  on  board  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  despaired  of 
saving  either  the  ship  or  tlieir  lives. 
At  length  their  signals  brought  to 
their  assistance  three  fishing  smacks, 
which  could  not  get  to  them  sooner 
on  account  of  tlie  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather.  The  smacks  im-  . 
.mediately  took  the  whole  of  the 
crew  on  board  in  the  most  pitiable 
situation,  without  bei^g  able  to 
save  any  of  their  clothing,  except 
what  they  wore  at  the  time.  When 
every  person  was  safe  on  board,  the 
vessels  did  not  take  their  departure 
immediately^  but  waited,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captain  of  the  Circe, 
to  see  her  go  down,  which  happen- 
ed about  half-past  seven,  hsut  an 


houi-  after  they  had'  quitted  her ; 
she  went,  down  head  foremost. 
The  fishing  smacks  then  made  sail 
'for  Yarmouth,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  Friday  evening,  and  put  the 
crew  of  the  Circe  on  board  tne  Re- 
pulse, admiral  Russel's  ship.  Here 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  expe- 
rienced the  most  humane  and  hos- 
pitable attention  imaginable.  After 
die  ship's  company  were  perfectly 
refreshed,  they  were  put  on  board 
the  Galgo  armed  ship,  and  sent  to 
Sheemeds,  where  a  court-martial 
will  be  immediately  held  on  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Circe.  Not  one  of  the 
crew  was  either  lost  or  hurt.   . 

DECEMBER.  1. 

By  dispatches  received  at  lerd 
Hobart's  office  in  Downing«*street» 
from  lieutenant-general  Grinfield^ 
govenunent  is  mformed  of  the 
capture  of  the  colony  of  fierbice, 
and  Its  depextdencies,  by  the  British 
troops  on  the  S^th  September. 

Constarainople,  Oct,  SO.  —  The 
Porte  has  this  day  at  length  re- 
ceived the  official  confirmation,  axid 
circumstantial  account,  of  the  de^ 
feat  of  the  Wahabis,  or  partisans 
of  Abdul  Wechab.  The  pacha  of 
Gcddes  sends  advice,  that  he  has 
had  with  them  26  engagements^ 
and  lost  the  fi;reater  part  of  his 
ofiicers ;  but  mat  he  has  now  en- 
tirely broken  and  exterminated  the 
force  of  the  rebels  :  the  few  who 
remain  of  them,  have  saved  them- 
selves by  ffight ;  and  the  sheref  of 
Mecca  has  returned  to  his  post. 

12.  Dispatches  are  received  from 
admiral  Duckworth  in  the  West- 
Indies,  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  French  garrison,  at  the  Mole 
and  Port  Dauphin,  in  Domingo. 
At  port  St.  Dauphin,  La  Sagesse 
frigate,  32  guns,  was  taken.  iTie 
French  troops  at  the  above  stationSp 
and  indeed  at  every  other  places 
(E2)  WW 
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we^e  in  the  utmost  distress.  It  was 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  blacks)  that  the  French  surren- 
dered to  our  forces,  and  in  every 
instance  they  have  experienced  the 
protection  of  British  humanity. 
Captain  Bligh,  by  application  to 
the  blacks,  otstained  the  relea^  of 
reneral  Dumont  and  his  suite,  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
were  in  imminent  danger. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  26.— On  Wed- 
nesday night,  a  most  tremendous 
storm  of  wind  slnd  rain  from  S.  S.  E. 
cime  on,  which  lasted  the  whole  of 
ITxursday.  Much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  shipping  on  our  coast. 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  sloop  from 
Dunbarton,  coal-laden,  was  ob- 
served on  the  South  Bull ;  and  a 
coasting  vessel,  from  Cork,  on  the 
north  side,  near  the  end  of  the 
north  wall.  The  crews  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  shrouds. 
From  the  violence  of  the  tempest. 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before 
any  bodts  could  go  to  their  assist- 
ance; they  were  at  length  fortu- 
nately brought  off.  A  sloop  of 
war,  tliat  my  in  Poolbeg,  was 
driven  from  her  moorings,  and 
fohr'ed  up  the  river,  to  Carlisle- 
bridge  ;  wher^  she  struck  a  collier, 
impelling  it  with  great  violence 
Jigainst  the  abutments  of  the  bridge, 
by  which  she  sustained  much 
injury. 

Admirttltv-office,  Dec.  27. 

The  Hon.  Admiral  Cornw.-illis  has 

transmitted  to  this  Office  a  Letter 

from  Captain  Winthrop,  of  his 


Majesty's  Ship  the  Ardent,  to 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Pellcw,  of 
the  Tonnant,  dated  29th  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  of  which  the  following 
IS  a  copy. 

SlR» 

The  ship  chased  from  the  squa- 
dron yesterday  by  his  majc^s 
ship  under  niy  command,  I  closed 
witn  oflF  Cape  Finisterre>  so  near  a* 
to  be  able  to  give  her  a  few  shot  t 
and  should  have  been  along-side  of 
her  in  a  few  minutes,  had  not  the 
wind  headed  me  off  shore,  which 
enabled  her  to  double  the  Cape, 
and  get  into  Fmisterre  Bay,  where 
she  ran  oh  shore,  from  apprdien- 
sion  of  our  sending  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  at  midnight  ble^ 
up.  She  proved  tj  be  the  Bayon- 
naise  French  national  frigate,-  of 
32  guns  and  200  men,  from  the 
Havannah,  bound  to  Ferrol. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

R.  WlNTHROf- 

The  earl  of  Upper  Ossory's  car- 
riage  was  plundered  on  its  way  to 
town  on  Thursday  last,  of  a  large 
trunk,  containing  linen  and  wearing 
apparel.  The  robbery  was  a  very 
daring  one,  being  committed  in 
Tottenham-court-road,  about  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  was  ac- 
complished imder  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  trunk  was  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  carriage,  and 
secured  by  an  iron  chain,  and  two 
leathern  belts;  there  were  four 
horses  to  the  carriage,  driving  at  a 
good  round  pace* 
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BIRTHS  in  the  Year  180S. 

Jatu  2.  The  lad7  of  col.  Camp- 
bell, a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  ErroU,  a  daughter. 

11.  The^marchioness  c?  Bute,  a 
son. 

16.  Ladj  Powerscoiirt,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

— w  The  countess  of  Limerick^ 
a  daughter. 

22.  Lady  W.  Russel,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

24.  Lady  le  Despcnser^  a 
daughter. 

25.  Lady  Harvey,  a  son. 

28.  Lady  of  hon.  J.  T»  Capel,  a 
son. 

2a  Wife  of  B.  Hobhouse,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

Feb.  1.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Liddel,  a  son. 

4.  The  hon.  Mrs.  J.  Markham, 
a  son. 

5.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Baird,  a  son. 

6.  The  countess  of  Ilchester,  a 
son. 

— .  Lady  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a 
daughter. 

?•  Lady  Mulgrave,  a  daughter. 

8.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Poyntz>  a 
daught^. 

-i-.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Parker,  a 
daughter. 

>     diviscountess  Southwell,a  daugh- 
ter. 

1 1.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Smith,  a  son. 

12.  Lady  Charles  Somerset,  a 
son. 

.    >4-  The  hon.  Mrs.  Spencer  Per- 
civsU,  a  son. 

18.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ryder,  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  major^gen.  sir 
Charles  Ross,  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  lord  Blaney,  a 
fon. 

23.  The  queca  of  Prussia,  a 
princess. 


25.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  J.  B. 
Simpson,  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  the  bon.  coL 
Maitland,  a  son. 

^iarch  1.  Lady  Paget,  a  son. 

3.  Viscountess  Middleton,  a 
daughter. 

4.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  St. 
George  Caulfield,  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  Trollope,  a  daughter, 
la  The    lady    of  J.    latches, 

esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

13.  Countess  of  Corke,  a  son. 

16.  Duchess  of  Manchester,  a 
daughter. 

24.  Lady  St.  Asaph,  a  son. 

— .  The  lady  of  sir  John  Hayes^ 
bart.  a  son. 

~.  Lady  Elizabeth  Loftosy  a 
son. 

31.  Princess  of  Mecklinberg 
Schwerin,  sy)rinces^.     . 

April  2.  The  lady  of  sir  Fran- 
cis Vincent,  bart.  a  son. 

5.  The  lady  of  hon.  major-g^» 
Forbes,  a  son*' 

6.  The  lady  of  hon.  J.  Aber- 
cromby,  a  son. 

10.  Lady  C  Drummond,  a 
son. 

12.  Countess  of  Berkley,  a 
daughter. 

IS.  The  lady  of  ur  J.  Haning- 
ton,  a  daughter. 

17.  LadyPeele,  a  daughter. 

25.  Lady  W.  Beaudenc,  a  son. 
27.  Viscpuntess  Brome,  a  daugh- 
ter. '   . 

29.  Lady  G.  H.  Cavendish,  a 
daughter. 

May  2.  Lady  Leslie,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

4.  Lady  Ca^erinc  Graham,  a 
daughter. 

5.  Lady  Sefton,  a  daughter. 
— .  Tbc  countess  of  Sutherland, 

a  daughter. 

24.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Mur- 
ray,  bart.  a  $on. 
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26.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  a 
daughter. 

June  5.  The  lady  of  sir  Thomas 
Whichcote,  bart.  a  daughter. 

8i  Lady  Henry  Stuart,  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  vice-admiral  sir 
John  Orde,  a  son. 

12.  Lady  Mary  Myers,  a  son. 

16.  The  countess  of  Albemarlei 
a  daughter. 

24.  Lady  Morpeth,  a  daughter. 
— .  The  lady  of  sir  Wm.  Beechy, 

a  son. 

25.  Viscountess  Boyle,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  The  lady  of  hon.  and  rcy. 
Thomas  de  Grey,  a  daughter. 

28.  Lady  Cadicart,  a  son. 

29.  The  lady  of  admiral  sir 
Hyde  Parker,  a  son. 

July  2.  Lady  Sinclair,  a  son. 

— .  The  Ixdy  of  hon.  Lau- 
rence Dundas,  a  daughter. 

5.  Lady  viscountess  Ashbrook, 
a  daughter. 

7-  Lady  Charlotte  GoUld,  a  son, 

12.  Lady  Louisa  Rodney,  a 
daughter. 

J  7.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Bentinck,  a 
son. 

21.  The  lady  of  sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  a  daughter. 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Gor- 
don, a  daughter. 

27.  The  lady  of  admiral  sir 
Charles  Pole,  a  daughter. 

29.  The  lady  of  lord  chief  jus- 
tice EUenborough,  a  son. 

Ai(g.  1.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry 
Harpur,  a  son. 

8.  Viscountess  Kirkwall,  a  son^ 

12.  The  marchioness^  of  Win- 
chester, a  son. 

13.  LadyPelham,  a  daughter. 

14.  Lady  Sarah  Bayly,  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Jane  Long,  a  son. 

17.  The  hoiu  Mrs.  Bernard,  a 
'daughter. 

— .  The  lady  of  hon.  Archibald 
Mac^donaldy  a  son. 


23.  The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Bar- 
clay, M.  P.  ason- 

Sepi.  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Robert 
Williams,  a  daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  Richard  Be- 
dingfield,  a  son. 

13.  The  countess  of  Mansfield, 
a  daughter. 

14.  The  hon*  Mrs.  D\mdas9  a 
daughter. 

22.  Lady  Augusta  Ldth,  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  ot  colonel  Beau- 
mont,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

Lately,  lady  Douglas,  a  son. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Lowth^,  a  son. 

Lady  Hunloke,  a  son. 

The  hon.  Mrs.  King,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

-— .  Lady  Southampton,  a  son. 

Oct,  2.  Lady  Louvaine,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Charlotte  Lenox,  a 
daughter. 

4.  Lady  Anne  Ashley,  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  sir  Joseph 
Mawbey,  a  daughter. 

12.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  Henry  Ryder,  a  son. 

17.  The  marchioness  of  Bath,  ^ 
son. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Somerset,  a 
daughter. 

22.  Lady  Caroline  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  a  daughter. 

27.  Lady  Caroline  Rushout,  a 
daughter. 

30.  Lady  Charlotte  Howard,  a 
daughter. 

-<— .  The  lady  of  rear-admiral 
sir  James  Saumare:^,  a  son. 

Oct.  SI.  The  lady  of  the  hon. 
col.  Vaughan,  a  son. 

iViw.  5»  Lady  Viscountess  Falk- 
land, a  son. 

6.  Viscountess Andover,adaugh- 
ter. 

8.  Countess  of  Talbot,  a  son. 
10.  The  lady  of  hon.  George 
Nevill,  a  son.' 

13.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E.  J. 
Tumour,  a  son« 

14. 
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14^  Lady  Amelia  Raye,  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  gen.  Hope,  a 
son. 

19.  Lady  Wilson,  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  sir  Hedworth 
WiUiamson,  bait,  a  daughter* 

24.  Lady  Amherst,  a  «on. 

Dec.  12.  Hon.  Mrs.  Wameford, 
a  daugfiter. 

16.  Theladyof  John  Staniforth, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  hon.  Wm.  Fitz- 
roy,  a  son. 

19.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Petre,  a 
daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  John  Dent, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

24.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Grenfell,  a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  Year  1803. 

Jan.  l.'Wra.  Orcje,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Scott. 

3.  Lord  Andpver,  to  the  hon. 
n;iiss  Button. 

6.  Lord  Delaval,  to  miss  Knight; 
.  10.  The  hon.  and  rev.  George 
Roshout,  to  lady  Caroline  Stew- 
art. 

13.  Retr.WaiiamDigby,  to  the 
hon.  miss  C.  F.  Digby. 

31.  James  Pat.  Murray,  esq. 
M.P.  to  miss  Rushworth. 

Feb,  2.  J.  B.  Ponsonby,  esq.  to 
lady  Frances  Villiers. 

9.  The  hon.  m2ijor-gen.  Hope^ 
to  miss  Louisa  Dorothea  Wedder- 
bum. 

19.  Lord  Wm.  Cavendish  Bent- 
tnfk,  to  the  hon.  miss  Acheson. 

Lately,  lord  Kcnyon,  to  Mrs. 
Hanmer. 

March  7.  The  hon.  Mr.  Button, 
to  miss  Honoria  Gubbins. 

21.  Hon.  Andrew  Cochrane 
Johnson,  to  madame  Amelia  Con- 
stance Gertrude  Etiennettc  de 
felughy. 


29.  Lord  Montgomery,  to  lady 
Mary  Montgomery. 

April  2.  Sir  John  Lester,  to 
miss  Russell. 

11.  Hon.  Mr.    Smith,    to   the  , 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Tylec, 
esq. 

15.  Lord  Polkemmet,  to  miss 
Sinclair. 

16.  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  miss 
Eliza  Mor^n. 

19.  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  ban. 
to  miss  Drummond. 

21.  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon»  to 
miss  Charlotte  Lloyd. 

May  4.  Thomas  D,  Hall,  esq. 
to  the  hon.  miss  Lysaght. 

5.  Thomas  TennisoQ,  'esq.  to 
lady  Frances  King. 

-— .  John  Thomlinson,  esq.  to 
miss  Chad. 

9.  The  hon.  Henry  Blackwood, 
to  miss  Gore. 

18.  Capt.  sir  Wm.  Bolton,  to' 
miss  Cath.  Bolton. 

24.  Lord  viscount  Galway,  to 
Mrs.  Drummond. 

June  4.  Hon.  and  rev.  John 
Blackwood,  to  Mrs.  Brice. 

6.  Lord  Redesdale,  to  lady 
Frances  Perceval. 

7.  Hon.  and  rev.  W.  Capel,  to 
miss  Salter. 

— .  Lieut.-col.  Maitland,  to  2d 
daughter  of  lady  Crofton. 

23.  His  grace  John  duke  of 
Bedford,  to  lady  Georgiana  Gor- 
don. 

26.  Col.  Francis  Thomas  Ham- 
mond, to  miss  King,  daughter  of 
admiral  sir  Richdrd  King,  bart. 

27.  Lord  Graves,  to  lady  Mary 
Paeet. 

July  7.  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  bart. 
to  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

19.  Wm.  Dickenson,  jun.  esq. 
M.  P.  to  miss  Smith. 

— ,  Lieut.-col.  Brovme,  to  sew 
cond  daughter  of  sir  Wm.  Wolse- 
ley,  bart. 
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Auff.  4f.  Lord  viscoimt  Fincasde, 
to  lajy  Susan  Hamilton. 

— .  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns, 
bait,  to  mi&s  Phillips. 

Q.  Rev.  J.  Smithy  to  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  hon.  W. 
Bametu 

II.  Philip  Roche,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Anne  Plunkctt. 

*— .  JHon.  John  Dutton,  to  the 
hon.  miss  L^gge. 

is.  Matthew  White  Ridky, esq. 
to  miss  Laura  Hawkins. 

— .  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  to 
lady  Caroline  Sept. 

24-.  InigoFreemanThomas^esq. 
to  the  hon.  miss  Brodenck. 

Sept,  4,  David  Kemp,  esq.  to 
miss  Colquhoun. 

5.  David  Ersklne,  esq.  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  lord  Keith  Elphinstone. 

19.  Lord  Campbell,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
lieut.-col.  Hay. 

,  20.  Hon.  F.  Wellesley,  to  hdy 
Charlotte  Cadogan. 

Oct.  1.  John  Atkins,  esq.  M.  P.- 
to  miss  Bumaby. 

21.  Charles  Tottenham,  jun. 
M.  P.  to  miss  Wigram. 

24.  John  Williams,  esq.  M*  P. 
to  miss  £li(2abeth  Currie. 

Nov.  1.  Wm.  Tatton  Egerton, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  miss  Charlotte  Clara 
P^yler. 

— .  G^rge  Aufit,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Mrs.  ^lu^ray. 

6.  fjan<ifi  James  Jackson,  esq. 
to  mademoi^le  de  Dorville. 

10.  llie  learl  of  Belvedere,  to 
missMCay. 

19.  Lord  viscount  Mahon,  to 
the  hon.  Catherine  Lucy  Smith. 

2X    His  excellency  Cpmte  46 
Rkilley,     to    mademoiselle    Ade- 
laide, princess  of  Bourbon. 
.   28.  Wm.  Churchill,  esq.  to  the 
countess  of  StrafFo;'d. 


3a  Capt.  Kings  to  tiie  only 
daughter  of  rear-adaitral  sr  J.  T» 
Duckworth,  K.B. 

Dec.  1.  The  hon.  F.  P.  Lrby,  to 
miss  Emily  Drake. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Manners  SuttoOf 
to  miss  Copley. 

20.  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan,  to 
Augusta,  second  daughter  of  lord 
St.jQhn,of  Bktaoe. 


DEATHS  IB  the  Year  1803. 

Jan.  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil,  mother 
of  the  marqub  of  Exeter. 

14.  Hon.  Temple  Luttrell,  next 
brother  to  earl  Carhampton. 

16.  Charles  Alexander  Cricket, 
esq.  M.  P. 

17.  The  countess  dows^er  of 
Aylesbury. 

— .  The  relict  of  sir  John  Cum- 
ming. 

18.  The  lady  of  admiral  sir 
Peter  Parker. 

21.  Sir  Henry  Lambert,  bart. 

— .  The'hon.  Mrs.  Charles  EI- 
lis,  only  daughter  of  the  late  lord 
Hervey. 

24.  Lady  Elizabeth  Wemyss. 

Feb.  6.  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker.    ' 

12.  The  hon.  Mrs-  BagwelL 

March  1.  Mary  dowager  vis- 
countess Andover. 

4.  The  infant  son  of  lord  Pel- 
ham. 

6.  Charles  Frederick  von  Fre- 
denhem. 

8.  Francis  duke  of  Bridgewaxer. 

11.  The  hon.  Julian  Howe. 

— k  The  right  hon.  gen.  Warde. 

21.  The  hon.  Thomas  Walpole. 

— .  Sir  James  Marriott,  knt. 

— .  The  hon.  James  Everord 
Anmdel. 

28.  M^ry  countess  of  Damley. 
.    — .  Lady  Wallace,  sisterto  the 
duchess  of  Gordon* 

Jpril 
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Aprils.  The  right  ton.  Hester 
Grexxville>  baroness  of  Chatham. 

5.  Lady  Frances  Willianft 
Wyxm. 

6.  The  -right  hon.  sir  William 
Hamilton,  K.  B.  &c.  &c. 

7.  The  earl  of  Dumiries. 

8.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Hen- 
dow. 

— >  Sir  John    Whitefoord,    of 
Whitefoord,  hart. 
18.  John  lord  Henniker,  F.R.S. 

24.  Sir  John  Snuth  Burges,  bt. 

25.  Sir  John  Payne,  bart. 

— -.  The  dowager  lady  Hogton* 

— .  The  hon.  Wm.  Neville. 

Lately,  lady  Grace  Queade. 

May  1.  Sir  Archibald  Dickson, 
bart. 

— •  Lady  M.  Melbourne. 

2.  Sir  George  Home,  bart.  vic^ 
admiral  of  the  blue. 

5.  Anne,  dowager  lady  Camels 
fori 

-r.,    Samuel  Reeve,  esq.    vice- 
admiral  of  the  white. 
?•  Lord  Rivers. 

8.  Sir  John  Davie,  bart. 

9.  Sir  Robert  Chambers. 

21.  The  hon.  Mrs.  LuttrelL 
— .  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

— .  Lady  Catherine  O'Tool. 

26.  Dame  Catherine  Dunkin- 
^field. 

— .  TTie  hon.  Mr.  St..  John. 
29.  Sir  James  Frances-Edward 
Scott. 
Atne  4.  I»ady  Caroline  Fitz^y. 

6.  The  hon.  miss  Lambe. 

9.  Rev.  Henry  Reginald  Courte- 
say,  D.  D.  Iprd  bishop  of  Ezeter. 

— .  Joseph  Richardson,  esq. 
M.P. 

IS.  Sir  John  Wedderbum,  bart. 

15.  Sir  Henry  Oxendex^  bart. 

20.  The  right  hon.  Nathaniel 
lord  Harrowby.' 

22.  The  hon.  Edward  Foley, 


Mjf  8.  The  earl  of  Bristol 
11.  Vice-admiral  Robert  Brk;g& 

17.  The  lady  of  sir  C  MitchSL 
19.  Sir  Charles  Burdett,  ban. 
21.  Sir  Wm.  Abdy. 

24.  Hon.  Charlotte  Yate. 

21.  Viscount  Hawardm  and 
baron  de  Montalt..     ' 

Sept,  5.  The  hon.  capu  Carpen« 
ter. 

6.  The  lady  of  sir  John  D'Oyle, 
bart. 

Oc^.  1.  Earl  Ludlow. 

— .  The  hon.  lady  Helen  Sin- 
clair. 

8.  Tfce  hon.  Anne  BrudenelL    ' 

11.  Sir  John  Wm.  Rose,  knt. 

— .  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

14.  Viscountess  Northland. 

18.  Hon.  miss  Susan  DeCourcy. 
21.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

,   26.  Marquis  of  Sta£Ford. 

SO.  The  dowager  lady  Grants 
ley. 

— .  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  bart. 

Nov,  2.  Sir  Wm.  Blount,  bart. 

— .  The  hon.  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza* 
beth  Forbes. 

5.  Sir  John  Gibbon  Carmichaels 
bart. 

16.  Princess  Matilda,  of  Este. 

17.  Rear-admiral  Payne. 

19.  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  bart. 
— ^  General  Benjamin  Gordon. 

24.  The  reigning  princess  of 
Anhalt. 

25.  Lady  Fowke. 
27.  Hon.  Mrs.  Jones. 
!>«•.  3.  Lady  Halkett. 

.  7.  Lady  Ann  Mendip. 
8.  Hon.  Mrs.  Mvrray. 

11.  Lady  Fust. 

12.  Lady  Charlotte  Tufton. 


PROMOTIONS  i»  the  Year  1803. 

January  1.  Right  hon.  Thomaf 
Steele,   and  John  Hiley  Adding. 

ton, 
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ton,  esq.  appointed  paymaster-ge^ 
neral  of  his  majesty's  forces. 

4f,  Brevet:  col.  Hu^h  Lyle 
Cannichael,  to  be  brigaSier-gene- 
Tal  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  only. 

5.  Right  hon.  Sylvester  lord 
Glenbervie,  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  bis  maje'-.ty's  woods, 
oaks,  forests,  and  chaces. 

29.  Wm»  Drummond,  esq.  to 
be  his  majesty's  ambassador-ejrtra- 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
sublime  Ottoman  Porte ;  Hugh 
£lliot,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  df 
Naples;  Antnony  Merry,  esq.  to 
be  his  majesty's  envoy-extraordi- 
nary and  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  united  states  of  America ; 
Edward  Thornton,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legJttion  at 
the  Hague. 

Feb,  %  Major  Charles  Holloway, 
of  the  royal  engineers,  knighted. 

5»  Hon.  and  rev.  George  Pel- 
Jiam,»D.  D.  recommended,  by 
conge- d'elire,  to  be  elected  bishop 
of  Sristol. 

— .  Colonel  Thomas  Hislop,  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the 
island  of  Grenada  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

— •  Brevet  I  colonel  Thomas 
Hislop,  to  be  briradier-general  in 
the  Leeward  and  W  ii^dward  Cha- 
ribbee  islands  only. 

1 1 .  Edmond-Henry  viscount  Li- 
merick,  created  earl  of  Limerick ; 
and  William  Power  Keating  vis- 
count Dunlo,-  earl  of  Clancarty, 
county  of  Cork :  Charlotte  baroness 
Newcomcn,  wife  of  sir  William 
Gleadowe  Newcomen,bart.  created 
viscountess  Newcomen,'  of  Moss 
Town,  county  of  Longford. 

16^  Right  hon.  John  Hiley  Ad- 
dington,  sworn  of  his  majesty's 
.most  honourable  privy-coxmcil. 


22.  Marqui?  of  Donegal,  sworn 
of  his  majesty's  most  Honourable 
privy-council. 

— .  Brevet:  col.  Robert  Brere- 
ton,  of  the  63d  foot,  to  be  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Windu'ard  and 
Leeward  Charibbee  islands  only. 

-  Mzrc^  4.  George  Harrisons 
esq.''  norroy  king  of  arms,  ap- 
pointed clarencieux  king  of  arms, 
and  principal  herald  oi  the  southf 
east,  and  west  parts  of  England. 

5.  StaflF:  Jonn  Sweetland,  to  be 
principal  conmiissary  of  stores  and 
provisions  at  Gibraltar;  lieute- 
nant-colonel James  Butler,  of  the 
invalid  artillery,  to  be  commandant 
of  the  hmior  department  of  the 
royal  military  college ;  major  Ben- 
jamin D'Urban,  of  the  89th  foot, 
to  be  superintendant  of  the  junior 
department. 

12.  Staff:  brevet-major  Chas. 
Irvine,  to  be  deputy  quarter-mas- 
ter-general to  the  forces  serving  b 
Jamaica,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
col.  in  die  army;  lieut-coL  Wil- 
loughby  Gordon,  to  be  deputy-ad* 
jutant-general  to  the  said  forces ; 
brevet-major  Wm.  Gifford,  to  be 
deputy  adjutant-general  to  the 
troops  at  Malta,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army; 
major  Charles  Phillips,  to  be  de- 
puty quarter-master-general  to  the 
said  troops,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
col.  in  the  army. 

15.  Staff:  major-general  Ro» 
bert  Brownrigg,'  to  be  quarter- 
master-general to  the  forces. 

16.  WrUfam  Paxton, .  William 
Blizard,  and  Charles  Blicke,  esqrs. 

,  knighted. 

SO.  James  Duberley,  of  Gains- 
hall,  Huntingdonshire,  esq.  Fran* 
CIS  Searle,  of  Kingston-upon« 
Thames,  esq.  and  John  Diuna- 
resq,  esq.  knighted. 
April  4.  Ralph  Bigland,  esq. 
Rich- 
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Richmondhendd,  appointed  norroy 
king  of  arms,  and  principal  herald 
of  the  north  parts  of  England. 

9.  Right  hon.  Francis  lord  Na- 
pier, appointed  his  majesty's  high 
commissioner  to  the  g;cneral  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

— .  Staff:  lieut.-coL  Lewis 
Lindenthal,  of  the  queen's  Ger- 
man regiment;  Daniel" Patterson, 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  invalids  5 
Wm.  Eden,  of  the  79th  foot; 
George  Murray,  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment 6{  foot-guards;  and  John 
Brown,  of  the  royal  staff  corps ;  to 
he  assistants  to  the  quarter-master- 
eenerol  of  the  forces :  George 
Williamson,  esq.  to  be  command- 
ant of  the  royal  military  asylum, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  so  long  as  he  shall  re- 
tain the  situation  of  commandant. 

19.  Richard  earl  of  Cavau,  ma- 
jor-general of  his  majesty's  forces, 
permitted  to  receive  and  wear  the 
badge  of  tlie  order  of  the  Crescent, 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  grand 
signior. 

— .  James  Gambicr,  esq.  ap- 
pointed his  majesty's  consul-general 
at  Lisbon. 

— .Hospital  staff:  Ralph  Green, 
M.  D.  to  be  assistant-inspector  of 
hospitals;  John  Webb,  M.D.  to 
be  assistant-inspector  of  hospitals. 

SO- .  Staff :  major  Tl^omas  Birch, 
to  be  an  assistant  to  the  quarter- 
master-general to  the  forces,  with 
the  rank  of  lieut.-col.  in  the  army ; 
major  Edward  Henry  Bunbury,  to 
be  an  assistant  to  the  quarter- 
master-general to  die  forces. 

May  4.  Wm.  carl  of  Mansfield, 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
shire  of  Clackmannan,  in  N.  Bri- 
tain ;  colonel  Charles  Green,  Wm. 
Bulkeley  Hughes,  esq.  and  Fran- 
cis Hartwell,  esq.  knighted. 

7.  Staff:  colonel  Frederick Au* 


gustus  Weatherall,  to  be  deputy 
adjutant-general  to  tne  forces  serr* 
ing  in  Nova  Scotia;  lieutenant 
Richard  Leonard,  to  be  fort-major 
of  Frederick  Town,  New  'Bruns* 
wicb 

9.  Major-general  David  Dou-' 
glas  Wemyss,  to  be  commander  of 
all  his  majesty's  land  forces  serving 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

21;  Garrison:  major-general 
John  Doyle,  to  be  lieutenant-go^ 
vemor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

23.  Sir  James  Pulteney,  bart. 
Heutenant-colonel  Francis  Whit- 
worth  ;  captain  Robert  Bolton,  of 
the  royal  navy;  Rupert  George, 
esq.  and  Richard  Hankey,  esq. 
knighted,  as  proxies  to  five  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  late  in- 
stallation. 

24-.  Reverend  Edward  Bowycr 
Sparke,  D.  D.  appointed  dean  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol; 
rev.  Wm.  Nelson,  D.  D.  preben- 
dary of  the  metropolidcal  church 
of  Canterbury. 

28.  Rev.  Howd  Holland  Ed- 
wards,  M.  A.  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster. 

— .  Staff:  lieutenant-general  the 
hon.  H.  E.  Fox,  to  be  command* 
er  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Ire- 
land ;  major  Wm.  Nicholson,  of 
the  72d  foot,  to  be  deputy  adju- 
tant-general to  the  king's  troops 
serving  in  India,  with  the  rank  of 
lieut.-col.  in  the  army.  Assistants 
to  the  quaiter-master-general  of 
the  forces :  lieut*-coL  W.  Gordon, 
from  the  85th  foot;  major  H. 
Lowe,  from  the  royal  fiisileers ; 
major  W.  H.  De  Lancey,  from 
the  45th  foot ;  and  capt.  H.  F. 
Brownrigg,  from  the  staff  corps, 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army.  Hospital  staff:  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  to  be  a  deputy- 
inspector 
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inspector  of  hospitals  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica ;  L.  Krazelsen*  to  be 
surgeon  to  the  forces. 

Jutte  1 .  Ri^Lt  hon.  George  Tier- 
ney,  treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
counciL 

.4.  Henry  duke  of  Beaufort,  con- 
firmed in  the  barony  of  Bottetourt, 
and  created  baron  de  Bottetourt. 

11.  Brevet:  coL  Martin  Hun- 
ter,  to, be  a  brigadier-general  in 
North  America  ;  coL  Wm.  Dyott, 
to  be  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Charib- 
b^e  islands.  Staff :  capt.  tlie  hon. 
p.  G.  Hallyburton,  to  be  assistant 
to  the  quarter-master-^encral  of 
die  forces  i^  Great  Britain,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  army- 
Assistants  in  the  quarter-master- 
general's  department  in  Ireland : 
major  Ch.  Harcourtj  capt.  John 
Pine  Coffin,  with  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  army. 

14.  Richard  Brooke  de  Capell 
Brooke,  of  Great  Oakley,  coimty 
of  Northampton,  and  of  Ahadoe 
and  Roxborough,  county  of  Cork, 
esq. ;  right  hoix.  John  Stewart,  of 
AUiciu-ee,  county  of  Tyrone ;  and 
the  rev.  James  Stronger,  M.  A.  of 
Tynan,  county  of  Armagh,  and 
of  Thomhill,  county  of  jDublin  t 
crieated  bsirpneu  of  the  united 
kingdoin. 

17.  George  earl  of  Dorchester, 
appointed  lord-iieutenant  pf  the 
county  of  Dorset.  ^   • 

18.  His  royal  highness  prince 
Adolphus  Frederick,  K.  G.  late 
lieutenaiit-go^ral  in  the  Hanove- 
rian service,  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army. 

«— .  The  king   has  eranted  to 
Francis  Plaistow,  esq.  barrister  at 
law,  his  royal  licence  to  take  tlie , 
sinmame   and    bear  the  ;arms  of 
Trapaud. 

ii5*    Spencer   Smith,    esq.    ap- 


pointed enyoy-eztiaordjnary  at  tfait 
court  of  his  serene  highness  the 
elector  of  Wurtemburg  ;  and  H. 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  esq.  at 
the  court  of  his  serene  highness 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  Spuridion 
Foresd,  esq.  resident  to  the  repub- 
lie  of  the  Seven  Islands;  Henry 
Sava^  Yeames,  esq.  conail-gene- 
ral  in  ^e  Russian  poru  in  the 
Black  Sea;  Waller  Wright,  esq* 
consul  in  the  several  poits  of  the 
republic  of  the  Seven  Islands; 
and  Charles  Denis»  esq.  consul  at 
Civita  Vecchhu 

25.  George  Hilario  Barlow,  esq. 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Fort 
William  in  Bengsd,  created  a  ba- 
ronet; rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D* 
prebendary  of  Durham,  recpn^ 
mended,  by  coag^  d'elire,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  St.  David's ; 
rev.  John  Fisher»  D.  D.  preben- 
dary of -Windsor,  recommended, 
by  cone^  d'elire,  to  Jbe  elected  bi- 
shop of  Exeter. 

28.  Sir  Rapert  George,  ki\t. 
Ambrose  Serle,  and  Thomas  Ha* 
mikon,  esqrs.  the  hon.  Edward 
Bouverie,  and  James  Bowen,  esq. 
appointed  commissioners  for  con* 
ducting  the  transport  service,  and 
for  the  care  and  custody  of  pri- 
s<Hier$  of  war. . 

— *  Garrison:  brevet-maLJor Co* 
lin  Dundas  Graham,  to  l>e  fort- 
maior  of  Edinburgh  castle. 

July  5.  Barracks:  ^Alexander 
Walker,  esq.  to  be  barrack-nsaster 
in  Great  Britain. 

11.  Staff:  ma}or.general  Geon 
Hewett,  to  be  inspector.general  of 
the  royal  army  of  reserve.  As- 
sistant-inspectors of  ditto :  lieut** 
coL  John  James  Barlow ;  c;q>tatn 
Peter  Carey.  .  Superintendant  of 
clothing,  &c.  of  ditto :  Heut.-coL 
George  William^n.  Deputy-in* 
spector  in  Nortli  Britain  :^  col.  Tiio- 
mas  Scott. 

la 
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12.  Staff:  col.  George  Horsi 
ford,  to  be  deputy-adjutant-general 
to  the  forces  serving  in  Jamaica,— 
Hospital  staff:  assistant-inspector 
William  Greaves,  to  be  an  assist- 
ant-inspector  to  the  forces;  John 
Buffa,  M.  D.  to  be  physician  to 
the  forces. 

19.  Rev.  Winiam  Beaumont 
Busby,  M.  A.  appointed  a  pre> 
behdaiT  of  Windsor. 

— •  Hospital  staff:  W.  Domcier, 
M.  D.  to  be  physician  to  the  foreign 
.  dep6t  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht. 

26.  Brevet:  captain  Thomas 
Hardyman,  to  be  major  in  the 
army.  Staff:  James  Fisher,  esq. 
late  iieut..c6l.  of  the  62d  foot,  to 
be  paymaster  of  a  recruiting  dis- 
trict. AsMStant  commftsaries  to 
liit  forces  in  Ireland :  assistant- 
commissaries  W.  Dillon,  Arthur 
Ormsby,  and  Thomas  Gilston. — 
Royal  Military  College :  capt.  J. 
M'Dermott,  to  i>e  inspector  of  the 
2d  company  of  cadets  in  the  junior 
department,  and  instructor  of  tac- 
tics. Barracks:  assistant-barrack- 
master-generals,  with  the  rank  of 
major  so  long  as  their  services 
iihall  continue  in  the  barrack  de- 
partment— Charles  W.  Thornton, 
esq.  late  an  assistant-barrack-ma«- 
ter-general;  John  Baddeley,  esq. 
captain  of  the  22d  light  dragoons. 
Hospital  staff:  assistant-inspectors 
of  the  fortes — assistant-inspectors 
J.  Borland,  A.  Baillie,  J.  M'Niell, 
R.  Patrick,  A-.  Jamieson,  R.  Wal- 
ters. Physicians  to  the  forces: 
James  Rogcrson,  M.  D.  and  James 
Fellows,  M.D. 

29.  Major-general  John  Doyle, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  permitted  to  re- 
ceive and  wear  the  msignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Crescent,  transmitted 
to,  him  by  the  grand  signior. 

SO.  Brevet :  capt.  Lcvett  Ib- 
betsoui  to  be  major  in  the  aimy. 


Staff:  Charles  Gordon,  esq.  to  be 
paymaster  of  a  recruiting  district. 

^ug.  9.  Staff:  majbr-genend 
Richard  England,  to  be  lieut.-go^ 
vemor  of  Plymouth  ;  col.  sir  8a- 
muel'Achmuty,  to  be  command- 
ant of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Brevet : 
capt.  Henry  Bromley,  to  be  inajor 
iti  the  army. 

13.  Staff:  major  Wm.  Wilson, 
to  be  paymaster  of  a  i:ecruTting 
district. 

16.  Brevet:'  col.  George  Motn 
crieffe,  and  col.  An.  Dunlop,  to  be 
brigadier-generals  in  the  West  In- 
dies only.  Staff:  assistant-quar- 
ter-masters-general  to  the  forces 
in  Ireland:  lieut..col.  G.  Ahtj, 
lieut.-coL  A.  R.  Dillon,  capt.  R. 
Owen,  and  major  James  Forster. 

17.  Right  hon.  Charles  Yorke, 
sworn  one  of  his  majesty's  princi- 
ral  secretaries  of  state. 

20.  David  Weddeibum,  of  BaU 
lindean,  county  of  Perth,  esq. 
created  a  baronet. 

— .  The  earl  of  Cardigan,  elect- 
ed hi  ^h  steward  of  the  borough  of 
Winasor. 

— .  Martin  Davjr,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
elected  master  ot  Caius  college, 
Cambridge. 

30.  Brevet-majors:  capt. T. Dor- 
rington,  of  the  15t}i  battalion  of  re- 
serve; capt.  J.  Dumaresgue,  of 
the  9ch  ditto  ;  capt.  G.  Wade,  of 
the  30th  foot;  and  capt.  Charles 
Morley  Baldero,  of  the  5Sd  foot. 

Sept.  Right  rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Knox, 
bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora, 
alias  Tanabor,  translated  to  the  see 
of  Deny. 

8.  His  excellency  Wm^  Dmm- 
mond,  his  majesty's  ambassador- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
at  the  sublime  porte,  permitted  to 
receive  and  wear  the  insignia  of 
the  order  of  the  Crescent,  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  grand  sig- 
nior. 
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10.  Right  hon.  George  Keith, 
baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven*Ma- 
rischaly  co.  Kincardine,  in  Scot- 
land, K.  B.  and  admiral  of  the 
blue,  created  a  baron  bf  the  united 
kingdom,  hj  the  title  of  baron 
Keith  of  Banheath,  co.  Dumbar- 
ton ;  with  remainder,  in  default 
of  issue,  with  the  dignity  of  a  ba- 
roness, to  Margaret  Mercer  El- 
phinstone,  only  daughter  of  the 
said  baron  Keith,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  to  the  lawful  heirs  male 
of  her  body. 

— *  Dr.  James  Cowper,  ap- 
pointed professor  of  practical  as- 
tronomy and  observer  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

IS.  Wm.  Wass  Langford,  esq. 
appointed  his  majesty's  agent  and 
consul-general  at  Tripoli. 

— .  Hospital  staff:  ]pdw.  N. 
Bancroft,  M.  D.  to  be  physician  to 
the  forces. 

24.  Staff :  inspecting-field-offi- 
cers  of  yeomanry  and  volunteers, 
with  temporary  rank  of  lieut.-col. 
in  the  army  so  long  as  they  conti- 
nue to  hold  these  appointments — 
col.  Charles  Mac  Murdo;  lieut.- 
coL  John  Jenkinson ;  lieut.-col. 
Wm.  Thomlinson ;  major  Ralph 
Gore;  Wm-  Harris,  esq.;  John 
C.  Cowell,  esq. ;  Henry  Hamage, 
esq.;  John  D^  Kane,  esq.;  Hene- 
age  Twysden,  esq.;  James  Kirk- 
roan,  esq.  ;  W.  Dalrymple,  esq. ; 
John  Stewart,  esq. ;  J.  Hugh 
M*Leroch,  esq. ;  Wm.  Gore,  esq.; 
col.  H.  M.  CJevering  ;  lieut.- 
col.  Robert  Garden  ;  lieut.-col. 
G.  Duke ;  and  major  Frederick 
Metzner. 

27.  Brevet-majors  r  captain 
Wyndham  Quinn  ;  capt.  Thomas 
McUor  ;  capt.  Pvobert  Campi)ell ; 
capt.  Nathaniel  Myott ;  and  capt. 
Edward  Draper.  Staff:  captain 
Wm*  MacQndy  Harvey,  to  be  de- 


puty-adjutant-gener^  to  the  forces 
serving  in  the  Charibbee  islands^ 
with  me  rank  of  major  in  the 
army. 

Oct,  1.  Lieutenant-generals  Wm. 
Shirreff,  William  Grinfield,  Sa- 
muel Hulse,  Albemarle  Bertie, 
Charles  Valiancy,  John  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  sir  James  Steuarty 
bart.  Thomas  Carleton,  James 
Marsh,  Cavendish  Lister,  James 
Ogilvie,  sir  Robert  Lawrie,  bart. 
Wm.  Edmeston,  David  Hom^ 
Hugh  Debbieg,  Montgomery  Ag- 
new,  Alexander  earl  of  Balcarres, 
Cornelius  Cuyler,  Charles  earl  of 
Harrington,  the  hon.  Rich.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Nisbet  Balfour,  Edmund 
Stephens,  sir  Thomas  Trigge,  K.B. 
Francis  earl  of  Moira,  and  Peter 
Craig,  to  be  generals  in  the  army. 

— •  Maj.-generals  Grco.  Bernard* 
George  Nugent,  John  Bowater, 
Thomas  Avemc,  James  Barker, 
John  Campbell,  Charles  Tarrant* 
John  Barclay,  William  Macarro- 
ley,  John  Freke,  sir  Robert  Stuart* 
bart.  Richard  England,  William 
Keppel,  John  Hely  lord  Hutchin- 
son, K.  B.  John  Hamilton,  Alex- 
ander Hay,  Thomas  Goldie,  Si« 
mon  Fraser,  James  Stewart,  Chas. 
Hastings,,  Thomas  Davis,  Robert 
Manners,  William  Loftus,  William 
Myers,  Oliver  Nichols,  Alexander 
Mercer,  Geo.  Hewett,  and  Charles 
baron  Hompesch,  to  be  lieutenant- 
generals  in  die  army. 

— .  Colonels  Geo.  Elliott,  Dun- 
can vCampbell,  Patrick  Wauchopc, 
Baldwin  Leighton,  Patrick  Sin- 
clair, Richard  Chapman,  John 
Coffin,  Richard  Armstrong,  John 
Murray,  sir  Charles  Green,  knt.^ 
William  St.  Leger,  Henry  Ma- 
gan,  Richard  N.  Hopkins,  John 
Smitli,  Alexander  Maclny,  Thos. 
Hartcup,  William  O.  Huddle- 
stonei  George  Feady  James  Sow* 
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erby,  "Ilioinas  Bloxaefield,  Gother 
Mann,  Donald  Macdonald»  John 
Pratt,  Forbes  Chamna?ne,  Josiah 
Champagne,  Harry  Calvert,  Geo* 
Cockbume,  Edward  Dunne,  Ja& 
Drummond,  Edwin  HewgilljWm. 
Dpwdeswelli  Alexander  macken- 
rie,  George  Moncrieffe,  Thomas 
Meyrick,  Charles  Craufurd,  Gea 
H-  Vansittart,  the  hon.  Charles 
Fitzroy,  Francis  Hugoni%  and 
Thomas  P.  Vandekur,  to  be  ma-' 
}or-generals  in  the  army. 

— i.  lieutenant^colonels  Duncan 
Macintosh,  Francis  Carruthers, 
Rob.  Shaw,  Christopher  Darby, 
Darid  Clephane,  William  Balfovr, 
William  WUldnson,  Wm.  Dick- 
son, Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  Henry 
Tttcker  Mootresor,  Albert  Gled- 
stznes,  Johii  Hodgson,  Charles 
Sterenson,  Lawrence  Bradshaw, 
Geoige  Wm.  Richard  Harcourt, 
Wm.  Palmer  Acland,  Nicholas 
Nepean,  James  Taylor,  Miles 
Nightingale,  James  Hay,  the  hon.  ' 
fVm.  Eardley,  Wm.  Cochell,  Leon. 
Shaftoe  Orde,  Richard  Btn^ham, 
Joseph  Frendi,  John  Lee,  Henry 
Clmton,  John  Sontag,  James  Ro* 
bertson,  Edward  William  Ley- 
borne,  James  Duniop,  FitFroy  J. 
Grafton  Maclean,  Walter  Ker,  A- 
lexander  Campbell,  and  John  Pi- 
^ott,  to  be  colonels  in  the  army. 

— .  Majors  Wyndham  Quinn, 
Thomas  Dorrington,  Thos.  Mel- 
ior,  G.  Wade,  John  Dumaresq, 
T.  Hardyman,  H.  Bromley,  Rob. 
Campbell,  Robert  Alex.  Dalzell, 
Clans  Pell,  .Gcoiw  Sutherland, 
Robert  Balfour,  Dugald  Camp- 
bell, Jamc':  Macdonald,  James 
Green,  CJcorgc  Bowater,  William 
Borthwick,  John  Barton,  George 
Scott,  Georpe  Miller,  Rob.  WaU 
ker,  Breon  Bordes,  Atchib.  Mos- 
Tnan,  Henry  Teesdale,  Thos.  Gol- 
die,  James  Cuming,  Robert  Ha- 
zniJton,  Jasper  Grant,  Pierre  L'Ar- 


dy,  Francis  Plackland,  Henry  Er- 
skine,  James  St.  Clair,  and  R.  A^ 
Seymour*  to  be  lieutenant-colonels 
in  the  anny. 

— ,  Captains  the  hotu  Henry 
A.  B.  Craven,  Lewis  C  Mears, 
George  Stephens,  John  H.  Brown, 
Wm.  Campbell,  Wm.  Wishart, 
Andrew  Patton,  George  Bruhl* 
Charles  Macquarrie,  Charles  Hill« 
Colin  Campbell,  John  Macdou- 
crall,  G.  P.  Hutchinson,  Ames  G. 
Norcott,  John  Bakomb,  J.  White* 
Isaac  P.  Tinfrng,  William  Ship- 
ley, W.  HtUiard,  John  Stoddart* 
George  Erans,  Charles  Bruce* 
John  Blair,  Nuttall  Green,  Wm. 
Ledwjll,  J.  F.  Fitz^rald,  Pa- 
trick  Ross,  Ar.  Chrisde,  the  hon. 
J.  T.  Deane,  James'  B.  Homer* 
Thomas  Costello,  Charles  Hicks, 
George  E.  Vini  combe,  BtTx>k 
Young,  Donald  Macbean,  James 
Shortall,  Richard  Legge,  Charles 

F.  Hill,  and  Robert  Crawford,  to 
be  maiors  in  the  army. 

3.  Lieut.*gen.  Charles  Leigl)^ 
appointed  a  general  in  the  army. 

4<.  Henrietta-Laura  barone^  of 
Bath,  created  countess  of  Bath,  co. 
Somerset,  with  the  dignity  of  eail 
of  Bath  to  her  lawful  male  issue. 

— .  Brevet :  lieutenant-colonels 
Henry  Frederick  Campbell,  Wm. 
Burnett,  Richard  Stewart,  and  the 
hon.  Charles  Stuart,  to  be  aides-de- 
camp to  the  king.  SfSiff:  in- 
specting field-officers  of  yeomanry 
and  volunteer  corps,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army* 
so  long  only  as  they  continue  to 
hold  these  appointments — Sir  Jas. 

G.  Baird,  lieut.-col.  George  Ro- 
bert Ainslie,  Robert  Douglas,  esq. 
Josiah  Cottin,  esq*  Joseph  Hardy, 
esq.  Francis  Gore,  esq.  lieut.-coL 
Manley  Power,  sir  Nathaniel  Duck- 
enfield,  ban.  col.  Ronald  Crauiiird 
Ferguson,  George  Lyon,  .esq.  and 
Francis  Mannouch,  esq. 
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13.  Brevet :  major  Henry  Ens* 
tace,  to  be  lieutenant-6olonel  in  the 
arifty.  Capt.  John  Thomas  Eyre, 
to  be  major  in  the  army.  Staff; 
inspecting  fieid-ofBcers  of  yeo- 
manry and  volunteer  corps,  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  lieutenant* 
colonels  in  the  army^  so  long  only 
as  they  continue  to  hold  these 
appointments  —  Peppard  Knight, 
cjjq»  J.  P.  Addenbroke,  esq.  H.  P. 
Pullcine,  esq.  H.  Master,  esq.  and 
Wm»  Douglas,  esq* 

20.  Brevet:  col.  John  Ram* 
say,  to  be  a  ferigadier-general  in 
the  island  of  Malta  only;  major 
James  Campbell,  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army  ;  capt.  Henry 
James  Shawe,  and  capt.  Frands 
Forrester,  to  bp  majors  in  the 
army  j  capt.  Daniel  Lyman,  to 
be  major  in  the  army  in  the  island 
of  Sicily -only.  Staff:  lieut-gen. 
William  lord  Cathcart,  to  be  com- 
mander of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
Ireland.  Inspecting  field-officers 
of  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps, 
with  the  tempoiary  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-colonek  in  the  army,  so  long 
only  as  they  continue  to  hold  these 
appointments:  John  Enys,  esq. 
Iient.-col.  Daniel  Seddon,  and — 
Dodd,  esq. 

— -  Hon.  and  rev.  Chas.  Ltnd- 
Riy,JD.D.  to  be  bishop  of  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora,  alias  T^abor. 

26.  Henry  Charles  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, k>f  d-lieutcnant  of  the  counties 
of  Monmouth  amd  Brecon. 

27.  John  Halkett,  esq.  appointed 
captain-general  and  governor  in 
chief  of  the  island  of  'i'obago. 

€9*  Right  hon.  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  tlie  duke  of  Portland, 
lord  Hawkesbufy,  lord  Hobart, 
Charles  Vorke,  Henry  Addington, 
lord  Glenbervie,  Thomas  WaUacc, 
Edward  Golding,  axid  Thomas 
Maitkmd,  esqrs.  appointed  his 
majesty's   <H»iimissioners   for   the 


affairs  of  India ;  rev.  J.  Breretoi^ 
M.  A.  appointed  a  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  cathedraL 

Nov.  I.  William  Downes,  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  Idng'sbench^ 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  ho- 
nourable privy-council  of  Irdand. 

3.  Brevet:  lieuL-coL  Richard 
Thomas  Nelson,  to  be  colonel  in 
the  army.  Major-generals  in 
the  F^st  Indies  only— -coU  Rich- 
ard  Lucas,  and  coL  Kenneth 
Mackenzie.  ^  LieuL-colonels  in  do* 
—majors  John  Chas.  Witter,  John. 
Bell,  and  John  Arthur  Tanner. 
Majors  in  do.— capt.  James  Robert- 
son, and  John  Griffith*  Staff:  in* 
specting  field-officers  of  yeomanry 
and  volunteer  corps,  with  the  tem- 
porary  rank  of  lieut^nant<:oloneIs 
m  th«  army,  so  long  only  as  they 
shall  hold  the  said  appointment^** 
col.  John  Gordon  Cuming,  and— 
Blakeney,  esq. 

7.  Right  hon.  St.  George  Daly, 
one  of  tne  barons  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench;  James  M<Clelland» 
esq.  solicitor-general  in  Ireland, 
appointed  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
court  of  ezcheauer  in  Ireland  j 
William  Conyngnam  Plunkett,  esq* 
one  of  his  majesty's  counsel  at  law, 
appointed  his  majesty's  sdicitor- 
general  in  Ireland. 

9.  Right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Pel- 
ham,  sworn  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
and  .county-palatine  of  Lancaster* 

— .  Staff:  capt.  William  Sam* 
Currey,  to  be  deputy-quarter-ttias^ 
ter^enetal  to  the  forces  serring  ia 
botn  the  Canadas,  with  the  rai&  of 
major  in  the  army. 

12.  Hon-  Henry  Pierrepont,  ap- 
pointed his  majesty's  envoy-extra- 
ordinary at  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm. 

— .  Rev.  y^alter  King,  D.IX 
to  be  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

16. 
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16.  Right  hon.  Robert  Banks 
Jenkinson  (commonly  called  lord 
Hawkesbury),  summoned  to  the 
house  of  peers,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of 
Hawkesbury,  county  of  Gloucester. 

17-  Lieut.-gen.  his  royal  high- 
ness Adolphn$  Frederick  duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.  G.  to  be  colonel  in 
chief  of  Uie  king's  German  le- 
gion. Brevet :  major  ,Wm.  Kent, 
to  be  lieutenant-<5donel'inthe  army. 
Staff:  major  LacJbJan  M<Quarrie, 
to  be  deputy  adjutant-general  to 
the  forces  lately  serving  in  Egypt, 
with  the  rank  of  lieut,-coL  in  ^e 
army ;  lieut.-col.  Henry  Cuyler, 
to  be  an  inspecting  field-officer  of 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps. 

19.  Right  hoo.  Henry  Adding- 
ton,  George  Tliynne,  esq.  (com- 
monly called  lord  CJeorgeThynne), 
Nathaniel  Bond,  Wm.  Brodrick, 
and  Edward  Golding,  esqrsj  ap- 
pointed conunissioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  treasurer  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
Jest  If  in  Council,  for  the  Year  1803. 
\ 

Bedfordshire,    Godfrey  Thorn- 
ton, of  Moggerhanger,  esq. 

Berkshire,    Daniel    Agace,    of 
Wink  field,  esq. 

Bucks,    Joseph    Francklin,    of 
Haddenham,  esq. 

Camb.and  Huntingdonsh.  James 
Duberly,  of  Gaines  Hall,  esq. 

Cheshire,  John  Feilden,  of  Great 
Mollington,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Robert  Warwick, 
of  Warwick  Hall,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  ar  Robert  Wilmot, 
of  Chaddesden,  hart. 

Devonshire,  sir  StMTord  North- 
cote,  of  Pynes,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  Josiah.  Wedgewood, 
of  Gunville,  esq. 

1803. 


Essex,  Stephen  Frier  Gillussi,  of 
Shenfield,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  Samuel  Wath- 
en,  of  Woodchester,  esq. 

Herefordshire,    Bcnj.  Biddulph, 
of  Burgh  ill,  esq. 

'    Etertrordshire,    Henry    Bro^pn, 
of  North  Mims  Place,  esq. 

Kent,  Christopher  Cooke,  of  Ash 
Grove,  esq. 

.  ,  I-.eicestersliire,  James  Vann,  of 
Belgrave,  esq. 

Lincolnshite,    sir    Henry  Nel- 
thorpe,  of  Sealby,  bart. 

Monmouthshire,  George  Jones, 
of  Major,  esq. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Hare,  of  Stow ' 
Hall,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  John  Harvey 
Thursby,  oi  Abington,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Shaptoe  Cras- 
ter,  of  Craster,  esq. 

Nottingham^! re,    Wm.   Coape 
Sherbrooke,  of  Oxton,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  James  Taylor,    of 
Sandford,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  Joseph  Cooke,  of 
Edith  Weston,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Thomas  Kinnesley, 
of  Leighton,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  sir  Hugh  Smith, 
of  Wraxhall,  bart. 

Staffordshire,    Geo.  Birch,    of 
Hampstead,  esq. 

Soutliampton,    Wm.  Mills,    of 
Bistem,  esq. 

Suffolk,    sir  Harry  Parker,  of 
Melford,  bart. 

Surrey,  John  Pooley   Kensing- 
ton, of  Putney,  esq. 

Sussex,  John  Wm.  Commerell, 
of  Stroud,  esq. 

Warwickshire,  Henry  Greswold 
Lewis,  of  Malvern  Hall,  esq. 

Wilts,  Tlios.  Henry  Hele  Phipps, 
of  Westbury  Leigh,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  John  Philips,  of 
Winterdyne,  esq. 

Yorkshire,    sir  Henry  Carr  Ib- 
betson,  of  Dentan,  bart* 

(F)  SOUTH 
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SOUTH  WALES-  Caernarvon,    GwyUym    Uojd 

Ca£rmarthen»    John  Llewellyn,  WarcHe,  of  Wem  IPawe,  esq. 

of  Castle  Piggin,  esq.  Anglesea,    William     Bulkele)^ 

Pembrokesliire,  Geo.  Bowen,  of  Hughes,  of  Plas  Coch,  esq. 

LlwngsWair,  esq.  Merioneth,  John  Forbes,  of  O- 

Caixiiganshire,  John  Lloyd,  of  feebodig,  esq. 

Mabus,  esq.  Montgomery,  John  Winder,  of 

Glamorganshire,    John  Morris,  Vaynor,  esq. 

of  Clasemont,  esq.  Denbigh,  Henry  Ellis  Boates»  of 

Brecon,    Sackville  Gwynnc,  of  Rose  Hiu,  «sq. 

Trimawr,  esq.  Flint,  Owen  Molyneux  Wynnes 

Radnor,    Thomas-Howell-Mar-  of  Overton,  esq. 

maduke  Gwynne,  of  Ll^elwith,  — 

esq.  County  of  ComwaH,  Tliomaa^ 

Rawlings,  of  Padstow,  ^sq. 
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B7  the  King.   A  ProclamatioWi 

For  encouraginfr  Seamen  and  Land- 
men to  enter  themselves  on  board  his 
Majesty's  Ships  of  War. 

GEORGE  R. 

^TTTHEREAS  It  IS  our  royal  in- 
▼  V  tendon  to  give  all  due  en- 
cou^gement  to  all  such  seamen 
and  landmen  who  shall  voluntarily 
enter  themselves  in  our  service-; 
tre  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy  council^  to 
publish  this  our  royal  proclama- 
tion: and  we  do  hereby  promise 
and  declare^  th^t  all  such  able  sea* 
men,  not  above  the  age  of  fifty  nor 
vender  the  age  of  twenty  years,  fit 
for  our  service,  >rho  snail,  on  or 
before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April 
next,  voluntarily  enter  themselves 
to  serve  in  our  royal  navy,  either 
with  the  captains  or  lieutenants,  of 
our  ships,  or  officers  employed  in 
tenders  or  at  rendezvous  on  shore, 
for  raising  men  for  the  service  gf 
our  navy,  shall  receive,  as  our 
royal  bounty,  the  sum  of  three 
.  pounds  each  man ;  and  all  such 
ordinary  seamen  fit  for  our  ser« 
vice,  who  shall  so  enter  themselves 
as  aforediid,  shall  receive  the  sum 
of  two  pounds  each  man ;  and  all 
such  able-bodied  landmen,  not 
above  the  age  of  thirty-five,  nor 
under  the  age  of  twenty  yearf» 
^ho  shall  so  enter  themselves  as 
aforesaid,  shall  receive;  the 'sum  of 
twenty  diillings  each  maoi  as  our 


royal  bounty;  such  respective 
sums  to  be  paid  them  by  the  re^ 
spectiye  clerks  of  the  cheque  re- 
siding at  the  pons  or  places  where 
the  £ips  into  which  they  shall  be 
entered  shall  be,  immediately  after 
the  third  muster  of  such  seamen 
and  landmen :  and  we  do  declare, 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  sea^ 
men  and  landmen  so  entering 
themselves  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
certified  by  the  captain,  master, 
and  boatswa&i  of  the  ship  or  vessel 
where  they  shall  enter.  And  for 
preventing  any  abuses  by  any  per- 
sons  leaving  the  vesseb  to  which 
they  shall  belong,  and  entering 
themselves  on  board  any  other  our 
ships  or  vessels,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  said  bounty  money:  .we  do 
hereby  declare  and  command,  diat 
such  seamen  and  landmen  belong- 
ing to  any  of  our  ships  or  vessels  as 
shall  absent  themselves  from  any 
of  the  said  ships  or  vessels  to 
which  they  shall  belong,  and  shall 
enter  themselves  on  board  any 
other  of  oar  said  ships  or  vessel^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  said  bounty, 
shall  not  only  lose  the  wages  due 
to  them  in  the  ships  or  vessels  they 
shall  leave,  but  also  be  severely 
punished,  according  to  their  de- 
merits. 
Given  at  our  courtat  the  Queen's 
House,  the  7th  day  of  March, 
1803,  and  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  our  reign. 

GOD   SAVB    THE   KING. 
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By  the  King.    A  Proclamation^ 

For  recalling  and  prohibiting  Seamen 
from  serving  foreign  Princes  and 
States;  and  for  granting  Rewards 

.  for  discovering  suck'  Seamen  as 
shall  conceal  themselvis. 

GEORGE  R. 
Whereas  we  are  informed,  that 
great  numbers  of  mariners  and 
sea&ring  men,  our  natural-born 
subjects^  axe  in  the,  service  of  divers 
•foreign  princes  and  states,  to  the 
prejudice  o£  our  kingdom;  we 
liave  thought  it  fwcejsary,  by  and 
with  the  advice  'Of  our  privy  coun- 
cil|  to  publish  this  our  royal  pro- 
clamation 4  and  do  hereby  strictly 
charge  and  comnund  all  masters 
•of  ships,  ptlotSv  mariners,  seamen, 
«hipwric;hts,  and  other  seafaring- 
men  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
(being  our  natural-born  subjects), 
who  are  in.  the  pay  or  service  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  do 
servte  in  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel, 
that  forthwith  they,  and  everv  of 
them,  do  (according  to  tiieir 
known  and  hounden  duty  and  alle- 
giance) withdraw  themselves,  de- 
part from,  and  quit  such  foreign 
services,  and  retiun  home  to  their 
native  countries :  and  further,  we 
do  hereby  strictly  prohibit  and  for- 
bid all  masters  of  ships,  pilots,  ma^ 
riners,  seamen,  shipwrights,  and 
-other  seafaring  men  whatsoever 
/being  our  natural-born  subjects), 
^Irom  entering,  and  do  charge  and 
command  mem,  ^d  every  of 
them,  from  hencefortji  to  forbear  to 
enter  themselves  into  the  pay  or 
service  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
state,  or  to'  serve  in  any  foreign 
ship  or  vessel  whiitsoever,  without 
cur  special  license  first  had  and 
obtained  in  that  behalf;  to  all 
which  we  exyect  due  obedience 
and  exact  conformity ;  and  we  do 


hereby  publish  and  declare,  that 
the  oflFenders  to  the  contrary  shall 
not  only  incur  our  just  displeasure, 
but  be  proceeded  against  for  their 
contempt  according  to  the  utmost 
severities  ,of  the  law  2  and  we  do 
hereby  declare,  that  if  any  such 
masters  of  ships,  pilots,  mariners, 
seamen,  shipwrights,  or  other  sea- 
faring men  .(bemg  our  si^jects), 
shall  be  taken  in  any  foreign  ser- 
vice bv  the  Turks,  Algerines,  or 
any  others,  they  shall  not  be  rc« 
claimed  by  us  as  subjects  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland:  and  we  do  hereby 
further  promise  and,  declare,  that  a 
reward  of  twenty  shillings  for 
every  able  and  ordinary  seaman,  fit 
to  serve  on  board  our  ships,  shall 
be  paid  any  person  who  ^all  dis. 
cover  any  seaman  or  seamen  who 
may  conceal  him  or  themselves,  so 
that  such  seaman  or  seamen  shall 
be  taken  for  our  said  service  by 
any  of  our  sea  officers  employed 
for  raising  men,  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April  next ;  the 
said  rewards  to  be  paid  for  any 
seaman  or  seamen  so  discovered 
and  taken  in  and  about  Xx)ndon> 
by  the  principal  officers  asd  com* 
missioners  of  our  navy ;  and  at 
the  out-ports  by  the  naval  officers, 
(where  there  are  any)  and  /where 
there  are  no  naval  officers)  by  the 
collectors  of  our  customs,  imme* 
diately  upon  a  certificate  bein^ 
produced  to  the  said  principal  offi- 
cers and  commissioners  of  our 
navy,  naval  officers,  or  collectors 
respectively,  by  the  person  who 
may  make  discovery  of  any  sea- 
man or  seamen  as  aforesaid,  cer* 
tifying  his  name,  and  the  name  or 
names,  and  number  of  seamen 
procured  in  consequence  of  his 
discovery:  the  said  certificate  to 
be  given  by  siicb  officer  as  may 

take 
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take  such  seaman  or  seamen  fCir 

our  service. 

Given  at  our  court  at  the  Queen*s 
House^  the  7th  day  of  March) 
1803,  an4  in  the  43d  year  of 
our  reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


By  the  King.    AProclamationi 
for  Increasing  the  Militia. 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the 
number  of  our  militia  forces  should 
be  increased  without  delay:  and 
whereas  the  occasion  thereof  hath 
been  communicated  to  parliament : 
we  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to 
publish  tliis  our  proclamation;  and 
we  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  which  are  vested  in  us  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  our  reign,  intituled,  "  an 
act  for  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  the  militia  in  England,  and  for 
augmenting  the  muitia,"  and  of 
another  act  passed  in  the  same  year, 
intituled,  "  an  act  to  raise  and  esta- 
blish a  militia*  force  in  Scotland," 
order  and  direct  that,,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  men  already  re- 
quired to  be  raised  under  the  said 
acts  by  the  several  counties,  ridings, 
stewartries,  cities,  and  places  there- 
in mentioned,  there  shall  forthwith 
be  raised  and  enrolled  in  the  said 
several  counties,  ridings,  stewart- 
ries cities,  and  places  therein  men- 
tioned, respectively,  sucli  a  num- 
ber of  men  as  may  amount  to,  but 
not  exceed,  the  proportion  of  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  men 
required  to  be  raised  by  the  said 
acts  in  each  county,  riding,  stew- 
artry,  city,  and  place  respectively  : 
and  we  do  hereby  further  order 
and  direct  our  lieutenants  and  de- 
puty-lieutenants respectively,  of  ^ 


said  several  counties,  ridings,  stew- 
artries, cities,  and  places,  imme« 
diately  to  assemble  and  forthwith 
proceed  to  apportion  the  number 
of  men  hereby  required  to  be  raised 
in  their  respective  counties,  ridings, 
stewartries,  cities,  and  places  among 
the  several  hundreds,  rapes,  latlies, 
wapentakes,  or  other  divisions,  and 
also  among  tlife  several  parishes, 
tithings,  or  placed  therein,  respec- 
tively, and  thereafter  ^o  proceed 
to  raise  and  enrol  such  men  on  or 
before  tlie  16th  day  of  July  next 
ensuing. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Sl  James's, 
the  26th  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 803,  in  the 
forty-tliird  year  of  our  reign. 

GOn  SAVE  THE  KING. 


By  die  Kino.    A  Proclamation. 

GEORGE  R.       "  - 

Whereas  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances much  danger  may  arise 
to  the  public  tranquillity  from  "alien 
enemies  resorting  to  and  residing 
in  Great  Britain:  and  whereas  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  fortv-third 
year  of  our  reign,  intituled,  "  an 
act  to  repeal  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  for  esta- 
blishing regulations  respecting 
aliens  arriving  in  this  kingdom,  or 
resident  therein ;  and  for  establish- 
ing, until  three  months  after  the 
ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  regulations  respecting  aliens 
arriving  in  this  kingdom,  or  resi- 
dent therein,  in  certain  cases,"  due 
provision  has  been  made  for  in- 
flicting penalties  on  all  such  aliens 
as  sh^l  disobey  any  proclamation 
issued  by  us,  directing  that  such 
aliens  shall  depart  the  united  king- 
dom: now  we,  bein^  desirous  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  intent 
and  meaning  pf  the  s;ud  act,  and 
(F  3)  thereby 
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thereby  providing  for  the  c^eneral 
safietr  of  the  realm,  do,  by  mis  our 
proclamation,  by  and  witfi  the  ad«- 
vice  of  our  privy  council,  order  and 
direct,  that  all  aliens,  being  subjects 
of  the  French  republic,  or  of  any 
place  belonging  to,  or  under  the 
dominion  ofthe  government  of  the 
French  republic,  or  of  any  country 
^r  territory  at  war  with  us,  who 
shall  have  arrived  in  Great  Britain 
since  the  first  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one,  and 
on  or  before  this  ,day,  the  thirty- 
first  of  August  (other  than  such 
aliens  as  are  hereinafter  excepted), 
shall  depart  Great  Britain  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  i$ 
^to  say. 

All  such  aliens  residing  within 
the  city  and  liberties  of  Westmin- 
ster, or  elsewhere  within  the  bills 
4>f  mortality,  or  within  the  parishes 
of  Saint  Mary-la-bonne,  Padding- 
toh,  Pancras,  or  Saint  Luke  at 
'  Chelsea,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  three. 

And  all  such  aliens  residhts^  xH 
ether  parts  of  Great  Briutn  (ex- 
cept as  herein  excepted)  shall  de- 
part Great  Britain  on  or  before  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundied  and  three. 

And  we  do  further  declare  and 
make  known,  that  every  such  alien 
who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  due  obe- 
dience to  this  our  royal  proclama- 
tion, and  shall  be  found  in  Great 
Britain  contrary  to  such  proclama- 
tion, yri\l  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  common 
gaol  of  the  county  or  place  where 
he  or  she  shall  be  so  arrested ;  there 
to  remain  without  bail  or  main- 
prise until  he  or  she  shall  be  taken 
in  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
.sent  out  of  Great  Bntmn ;  and  if 
Boy'such  alieii  sent  out  of  Great 


Britain  in  pursuance  of  this  our 
proclamation,  shall,  without  license 
tor  that  purpose  by  one  of  our 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  return 
into  any  part  of  tlie  united  khig- 
dom,  such  alien,  being  duly  con^ 
victed  thereof^,  will  be  liable  to  be 
transported  for  life,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

And  in  order  the  better  to  en- 
able such  aliens  to  comply  with 
this  our  proclamation  and  the  said 
act,  we  have  caused  .to  be  provwjed 
ships  and  vessels  at  Gravesend,  for 
conveying  such  aliens  to  some  port 
or  ports  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope: and  all  such  aliens,  as  are 
desirous  to  av^l  themselves  of  thi» 
accommodation,  are  directed  to  re- 
pair to  Gravesend,  on  or  before 
the  fourteenth  day  of  September^ 
one  thousand  eight  hunched  and 
three:  and  all  such  aliens  repair- 
ing to  Gravesend,  and  having  ob- 
tained their  passports  conformably 
to  the  said  act,  by  applying  at  the 
alien  office,  in  Crown-court,  West- 
minster, shall  be  permitted  to  em- 
bark, and  shall  be  conveyed  on 
board  the  said  ships  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  us,  free  of  expense,  to  some 
port  or  ports  on  the  continent  of 
Europe, 

And  all  such  aliens  as  shall  de- 
cline availing  themselves  of  this 
accommodation  for  carrving  them 
out  of  Great  Britain,  free  of  ex- 
pense, are  hereby  required  never- 
theless to  repair  to  the  port  of 
London,  and  to  none  other  port^ 
and  there  to  embark,  having  thcfr 
passports  conformably  to  the  said 
act,  to  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  alien  office,  as  aforesaid,  ia 
order  to  depart  on  or  before  the 
said  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day  of^ 
September,  one  thousand  eight  buo* 
dred  and  three,  respectively,  as  tHe 
case  may  require,  under  the  penaU 
ties  hereinbelore  mentioned.  * 

Provided 
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Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  re* 
peal  any  part  of  our  proclamation 
of  the  twelfth  of  this  instant  Au- 
gusty  requiring  the  aliens  therein 
mentioned  to  reside  within  the  limits 
therein  described,  except  in  cases 
where  any  aliens  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  bona  JuU  proceeding  on  their 
/oumey  to  the  port  of  London  and 
to  Gravesend,  in  order  to  embark 
and  depart  thereat  itom  Great 
Bri^ua. 

Provided  always,  that  this  our 
proclamation  shall  not  extend  to 
any  foreign  ambassador,  or  other 
public  mmister  duly  authorised,  or 
the  servants  actually  attending 
upon  such  ambassador  or  public 
minister,  or  any  domestic  servant 
of  any  of  our  natural-bom  subjects, 
or  pf  any  subject  who  has  been 
made  denizen  or  naturalised,  such 
servant  being  actually  and  bona  Me 
employed  in  the  service  of  their 
respective  masters  5  nor  to  any 
such  alien  as  shall,  by  virtue  of  a 
license  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
one  of  our  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  or  of  such  person  or  persons 
scs  shall  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  authorised  to  dwell  and 
reside  in  some  part  of  Great  Bri« 
tain. 

'  We  do  hereby  charge  and  com- 
mand that  all  aliens  to  whom  this 
relates,  do  pay  due  obedience  to 
the  same,  and  that  all  justices  of 
the  peace,  mayors,  and  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  all  constables  and 
other  peace  officers,  do  respective- 
ly use  their  utmost  diligence  to  en- 
force the  same. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's, 
this  tliirty-first  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three,  and  m  the  forty- 
third  year  of  our  reign. 

COD  SAVE  THE  SLl^Q, 
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By  the  Kino.    A  Proclamation* 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
fortv-third  year  of  our  reign,  in» 
tituled,,  **  an  act  to  repeal  an  act 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  establishing  regmati£>ns 
respecting  aliens  arriving  in  diiiS 
kingdom,  or  residing  therein ;  and 
for  e^ablishing,  untS  three  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  regulations  respect- 
ing aliens  arriving  in  this  king- 
dom, or  residing  therein,  in  certam 
cases ;"  we  are  authorised  by  our 
royal  proclamation,  from  time  to 
time,  to  require  and  command 
every  alien  who  now  is  in  or  who 
shall  hereafter  come  into  Great 
Britain,  except  as  therein  excepted^ 
to  register  himself  or  herself,  and 
thereupon  to  obtain  our  royal  li- 
cense to  reside  within  this  king* 
dom,  as  therein  mentioned;  now 
we,  being  desirous  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  of  the  said 
act,  do,  bv  this  our  proclamation, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  privy 
council,  require  and  command 
every  alien  who  shall  be  in  this 
kingdom  on  the  day  of  the  date  of 
this  our  proclamation,  except  as 
hereinafter  excepted,  to  register 
himself  or  herself  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned )— -chat  is  to 
say,- 

All  aliens  residing  in  the  city  of 
London,  shall,  wohin  ten  days 
from  the  publication  of  this  our 
proclamation,  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, so  register  themselves  with 
tlie  lord  mayor  of  the  said  city. 

All  aliens  residing  in  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Westminster,  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality f  except  the  city  of  London^ 
or  residing  ^^ithin  ten  miles  of  the 
ci.ly  of  London),  shall,  within  tea 
days  from  the  publicatioft  cf  tins 
(F4)  Qur 
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our  procliimation  in  the  London 
Gazette,  so  register  themselves 
with  the  magistrates  at  one  of  the 
under-mentioned  public  offices,  in 
the  district  of  which  office  such 
alien  shall  then  reside;  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  police  office,  Queen-square, 
Westminster ;  Great  Marlhofough- 
street ;  Hatton  Garden ;  Lambeth- 
street,  Whitechapel ;  Worship- 
street,  Shoreditch  ;  High-street, 
Shadwell ;  and  Union  Hall,  South- 
wark. 

All  aliens  residing  out  of  the 
districts  aforesaid,  and  within  any 
cities  or  corporate  towns,  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
of  such  cities  or  corporate  towns 
respectively,  shall,  within  fourteen 
days  from  the  publication  of  this 
our  proclamation  in  the  London 
Gazette,  so  register  themselves 
•with  the  mayor  or  other  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  such  cities  or  corporate 
towns  respectively. 

And  all  aliens  residing  in  other 
places  in  Great  Britain  shall,  with- 
m  eighteen  days  from  the  publica- 
tion  of  this  our  proclamation  in 
the  London  Gazette,  so  register 
themselves  with  some  magistrate 
of  the  county  or  place  where  such 
sdiens  respectively  shall  reside. 

And  we  do  further  require  and 
command  all  aliens  who  shall  come 
nto  Great  Britain,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  otir  proclamation  in 
the  London  Gazette,  to  register 
themselves  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned  with  the  lord  may* 
or,  mayors,  or  otlier  magistrates 
as  aforesaid,  within  two  days  after 
every  such  alien  shall  have^arrived 
withm  any  such  city,  town,  district, 
or  other  place,  to  which  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  by  passport 
granted  for  that  purpose,  -  except 


aliens  who  are  reanired  by  our 
proclamation  of  twelfth  of  August 
last*  to  land  at  no  other  port  Uian 
the  ports  of  Yarmouth,  Harwich, 
Dover,  and  Southampton,  and  at 
Gra:vesend,  whom  we  hereby  re- 
quire and  command  to  registeif 
themselves  in  manner  hereinafter 
mehtioned,  at  the  alien  office,  in 
Crown-street,  Westminster. 

And  we  do  further  require  and 
command  every  alien,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  such  license  as 
aforesaid,  to  deliver,  or  cause  t6  be 
delivered^  to  the  person  or  persons 
with  whom  such  alien  is  hereby 
required  to  register  himself  or  her- 
self as  aforesaid,  a  full  and  true 
declaration  or  account  in  "WTiting 
of  his  or  her  name,  age,  plade  of 
birth,  rank,  occupation,  profession, 
the  place  of  residence  wnen  last  in 
his  or  her  own  country,  together  with 
the  last  and  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence before  his  or  her  arrival  in 
this  kingdom,  the  name  or  names 
of  some  person  or  persons  in  this 
country  to  whom  known,  the  rea- 
son or  purpose  for  which  he  or  she 
came  to  this  kingdom,  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  at  which  such 
alien  last  arrived  in  Great  Britain* 
and  where  his  or  her  actual  resi* 
dence  has  been  since  such  last  ar- 
rival, and  is  at  the  time  of  ^vtag 
in  such  declaration,  which  said  de- 
claration or  account  shall  be  signed 
by  such  alien  with  his  or  her  own 
name  and  mai'k. 

And  we  do  hereby  authorise  and 
appoint  the  said  lord  mayor* 
mayors,  and  other  magistrates  as 
aforesaid  respectively,  to  receive 
such  accounts  as  aforesaid,  and  do 
require  and  command  them  re- 
spectfully to  cause  the  original  ac* 
count  to  be  transmitted  within  tWtt 


*  This  proclamation  it  lo  much,  in  nibttance,  Uk«  the  prettnt,  that  wt  thottglit  it 
aeedlen  to  insert  both. 

daya 
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days  to  our  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  such  alien  obtaining 
our  royal  license  to  reside  within 
Great  Britain  from  the  said  secre- 
tary, whom  we  do  hereby  autho- 
rise and  appoint  to  grant  such  li- 
censes, or  from  siich  other  person 
or  persons  who  now  are  or  who 
shall  from  ttme  to  time  be  autho- 
rised and  appointed  by  us  to  grant 
such  licenses. 

And  we  do  further  authorise  and 
require  the  said  lord  mayor,  mayors, 
and  other  magistrates  as  aforesaid, 
to  whom  any  such  accounts  shall 
fee  delivered  as  aforesaid,  to  grant 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  the 
alien  deliyering  such  account,  a 
provisional  license  to  reside  within 
Great  Britain,  under  such  restric- 
tions as  shall  appear  fit,  during  the 
time  that  shall  be  therein  allowed 
to  such  alien  for  obtahiing  our 
royal  license  as  aforesaid. 

And  we  do  further  declare,  that 
this  OUT  royal  proclamation  shall 
not  extend  to  require  any  alien  to 
obtain  .such  license  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall,  before  the  publication 
of  this  our  proclamation  in  the 
LiOndon  Gazette,  have  obtained 
our  royal  license  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  this  kingdom. 

And  we  do  furthest  direct,  that 
every  alien  as'aforesaid,  upon  every 
change  of  residence,  as  well  to  any 
place  in  the  same  city,  town,  di- 
strict, or  place,  as  to  any  other 
city,  town,  district,  or  place,  shall 
give  four  days*  'previous  notice 
thereof  to  the  person  or  persons 
-with  whom  he  or  she  has  been  so 
registered,  and  shall  again  register 
himself  or  herself  in  manner  be- 
fore mentioned,  according  to  such 
new  residence,  declaring  the  resi- 
dence from  whence  he  or  she  so . 
reiroved. 

And  w«  do  further  declare,  that 


no  foreign  ambassador, '  of  othei^ 
public  "  minister  duly  authorised, 
nor  the  domestic  servants  of  any 
such  foreign  ambassador,  or  puh- 
lic  minister,  registered  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  laws  in  force 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  actually 
attendant  upon  such  ambassador 
or  minister ;  nor  any  alien  not  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  shall  be 
deemed  v^'ithin  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  proclamj^t^^n. 

Ar^  we  do  further  declare,  that 
all  such  licenses,  and  provisional 
licenses,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  pven 
without  fee  of  reward,  and  sh.ill  he 
subject  to  no  duty  or  char^ije  \\  hai- 
soever. 

And  we  do  further  declart*  a-'d 
make  known,  that  every  alien  uiio 
sliall  be  found  at  large  in  Gi-cat 
Britain  after  the  time  by  this  our 
proclamation  limited  for  registering 
and  thereupon  obtaining  licenses  as 
aforesaid,  such  aliens  not  having 
obtained  such  license  respectively, 
and  not  being  exempted  as  afore* 
said,  will  be  liable  on  convic^tion  to 
suffer'  imprisonment  for  any  tirae 
not  exceeding  six  months,  accprd- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  Jumes'*it 
the  12di  day  of  October,  180.S, 
in  the  43d  year  of  our  reign, 

GOD  SAVE  THE  XINC 


By  the  King.    A  Proclamatjox. 
GEORQE  R. 

Whereas  our  parliament  stands 
prorogued  to  Thursday  the  third 
day  of  November  next :  we,  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  do 
hereby  publish  and  declare,  that 
the  said  parliament  shall  be  farther 
prorogued  on  the  said  third  day  of 
November  next  to  Tuesday  the 
twenty-second  day  of  November 

next: 
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nert :  and  we  have  given  order  to 
our  chancellor  of  tliat  part  of  our 
united  kingdom  called  'Great  Bri- 
tain* to  prepare  a  commission  for 
proroguing  the  same  accordingly. 
And  we  do  further  hereby,  witli 
the  advice  aforesaid,  declare  onr 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the 
said  parliament  shall,  on  the  said 
twenty-second  day  of  November 
neit,  be  held  and  sit  for  the  dis- 
patch of  divers  urgent  and  impor- 
tant a£Fairs ;  and  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  knights,  ci- 
tizens, and  burG:esses,  and  the  com- 
missioners for  shires  and  burghs,  of 
the  house  of  commons,  are  here- 
by required  and  commanded  to 
give  their  attendance  accordingly 
at  Westminster,  on  the  said  twen- 
ty-second day  of  November  next.  ' 
Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's, 
the  twelfth  day  of  October, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  three,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  our  reign- 

GOD  SAVE  TH£  KING. 


**^  His  majesty  has  given  direc- 
tions for  laying  before  the  house 
of  Peers,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, copies  of  such  papers  as  will 
afford  the  fullest  inibrmution  to  his 
parliament  at  th^  important  con« 
juncture. 

<<  It  is  a  consolation  to  lus  ma* 
jesty  to  reflect,  that  no  endeavours 
have  been  wanting  on  his  part  to 
preserve  to  his  subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  peace ;  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  occurred 
to  disappoint  his  just  expeotations, 
his  majestv  relies  with  confidence 
on  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  his 
faithful  commons,  and  on  the  ei- 
erdons  of  his  brave  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, to  support  him  in  his  deter- 
mination to  employ  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  nation,  in  opposing 
tlie  spirit  of  ambition  and  encroach- 
ment which  at  present  actuates  th« 
councils  of  France,  in  upholdinj^ 
the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  people/' 


May  16.  Lord  Pelham  brought 
down  to  the  lords  the  followmg 
message  from  his  majesty,  which 
was  read,  first  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, from  the  woolsack,  and  next 
by  Mr.  Rose,  the  clerk,  at  the  table. 

«  G.  R. 

«*  His  majesty  thinks  it  proper 
to  acquaint  the  house  of  peers, 
that  the  discussions  which  he  an- 
nounced to  them  in  his  message  of 
the  8th  of  March  last,  as  then  sub- 
sisting between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  government,  have  been  ter- 
minated ;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  has  obliged 
his  majesty  to  recal  his  ambassa- 
dor from  Paris,  and  that  the  am- 
bassador from  the  French  republic 
has  left  London* 


By   the    Lord-lieutenant   and 
Council  of  Ireland.    A  Pro* 

CLAMATION. 

HARDWICKE. 

Whereas  divers  person^  en^ged 
in  a  treasonable  and  daring  msur- 
rection  against  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, did,  on  the  ^  evening  of 
yesterday^  the  2Sd  of  July  inst.  sud- 
denly assemble  in  the  liberties  of 
Dublin,  with  fire-arms  and  pikest 
and  did  there  commit  several  put- 
rages,  and  particularly  in  Thomas- 
stx^et,  in  uie  parish  of  SuCathai- 
rine,  within  the  said  liberties,  did 
assault  the  carriage  of  the  right 
honourable  Arthur  lord  viscount 
Kilwarden,  chief  justice  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  court  of  king's  benchy  and 
on9  of  his  majesty's  most  honoura- 
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Ue  privy  coftncil,  and  did  drs^  the 
said  Ardiur  lord  Viscount  Kilwar- 
den,  together  with  his  nephew  the 
rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  clerk,  from 
his  said  carriage,  and  did  there 
basely  and  inhumanly  murder  the 
«aid  Arthur  lord  viscount  Kilwar- 
den  and  Richard  Wolfe,  by  stab- 
bing them  respectively  with  pikes  in 
various  parts  of  their  bodies,  of 
which  woiinds  they  both  soon  after 
died. 

Now  we,  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
council,  in  order  to  bring  such 
enormous  oflFenders  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, do,  by  this  our  proclama- 
tion, publish  and  declare,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall,  within 
six  calendar  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  discover  any  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  committed  the  said 
inhuman  murders  on  the  said  Ar- 
thur viscount  Kilwarden,  and  the 
said  rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  or  either 
of  them,  or  who  aided  and  assisted 
therein,  or  who  advised,  encou- 
raged, instigated,  moved,  stimu- 
lated, or  incited  tlie  persons  con- 
cerned therein  to  commit  the 
same,  such  person  or  persons  so 
discovering  shall  receive  as  a  re- 
ward the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  each  and  every 
of  the  first  tliree  persons  who  shaU 
be  apprehended  and  convicted 
thereof. 

~  And  we  do  likewise  publish  and 
declare,  that  Jf  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  the  murders  aforesaid, 
•save  and  except  the  persons  who 
actually  stabbed  the  said  lord  vis- 
count Kilwarden  and  the  rev.  Ri- 
chard Wolfe,  or  eitlier  of  them, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  discover  any 
other  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  said  murders,  or  either  of 
them,  so  that  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  discovering  shall  be  con- 
victed thereof,  such  person  or  per- 
sons so  discovering,  shsjl»  over  and 


above  the  said  reward,  receive  his 
majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  for 
said  offences.  /  ^     < 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to 
us,  that  the  daring  and  rebellious 
outrages  aforesaid  were  committed 
in  prosecution  of  a  rebellious  con- 
spiracy agaitist  his  majesty's  go-  - 
vemment,  ^  and  that  divers  omer 
enotmities  were  at  the  same  time 
committed  in  Thomas  -  street 
aforesaid,  and  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  thereof,  in  prosecution  of  tlie 
same  treasonable  purpose,  and  that 
divers  of  the  persons  engaged 
therein,  did  come  to  Dublin  with 
intent  to  commit  such  outrages  and 
enormities,  in  order  to  induce  and 
persuade  his  majesty's  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  by 
the  tenor  thereof,  and  by  appre- 
hensions for  their  own  personal 
safety,  to  join  in  the  treasonable 
conspuracy  aforesaid* 

Now  we,  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
council,  do  hereby  strictly  enjoin 
and  command  all  his  majesty's 
subjects^  in  dieir  several  stations 
and  according  to  their  several  du- 
ties, to  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  suppress  all  such  rebellious  in- 
surrections and  treasonable  prac- 
tices, and  to  apprehend  and  bring 
the  persons  engaged  therein  to  tlie 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes ; 
and  more  especially  we  do  strictly 
enjoin  and  command  the  lord  , 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
said  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  all  sheriff 
and  other  magistrates  and  oiHcers 
within  their  several  jurisdiction^ 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  loving 
subjects,  to  do  all  acts  in  their 
^  power  to  such  purposes. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  re- 
quire and  command  all  officers 
commanding  his  majesty's  forces 

to 
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to  employ  the  troops  under  their 
coininand  in  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  manner  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  rebellious  insurrections 
and  treasonable  practices,  wherever 
the  same  may  appear;  and  parti- 
cularly to  disarm  all  rebels,  and 
recover  all  arms  forcibly  apd  trai- 
torously taken  from  his  majesty's 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
take  up  and  seize  all  arms  and  am- 
munition which  may  be  found  in 
the  custody  of  any  person  or  per- 
'  sons  not  duly  authorised  by  law  to 
have  and  keep  the  same. 

Given  at  the  council  chamber, 
in  Dublin,  the  24th  day  of 
July,  1803. 
Signed,  Redesdale  C,  Chas. 
Dublin,  W.Tuam,  DrogheJa, 
Ely,  Arran,  Anneslej,  Ty- 
ntwIey,Her.Lanffrishe,  Denis 
Browney  Henry  King,  S.  Ha- 
milton, St.  George  Daly,  D. 
La  Touche,  James  Fitzge- 
rald, M.  Fitzgerald,  H.  £. 
Fox,  M.  Smith,  Standish 
O'Grady. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


Proclamation 

By  his  Majesty,  as  Elector  of  IIa» 
nover* 

GEORGE  R- 

Whatever  the  event  of  the  diffe- 
rences now  existing  between  our 
crown  and  the  French  government 
may  be,  we  shall,  in  our  capacity 
as  elector  and  member  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality;  and  might  therefore 
justly  and  eonfidently  expect^  that 
whatever  termination  the  present 
negotiation  may  have,  our  Gerai^n 
states  and  faithful  subjects  will  not 
be  Skffect&d  by  any  consequences 
which  may  ensue. 

Considering,  however,  the  obvi- 


ous movements  of.  the  troops  iif 
Holland,  the  possibility  must  occur 
to  us,  that  in  case  the  mentioned 
diflFerences  should,  against  our 
wishes,  not  be  amicably  settled, 
our  German  states  and  subjects 
may  be  exposed  to  a' danger,  which, 
if  realised,  would  have  the  most 
unfortunate  consequences  for ,  the 
whole  country  in  general,  and 
every  individual  in  particular.  We, 
for*  tliis  reason,  hold  it  to  be  our 
most  sacred  duty  to  adopt  such 
means  as  "uiU,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  prove  most  efficacious  to 
protect  our  fiiithful  German  sub- 
jects, whom  Divine  Providence  has 
committed  to  our  care.  We  apply, 
tliereforc,  to  all  the  loyal  subjects 
of  our  German  states,  with  that 
confidence  to  which  the  love  and 
affection  we  bear  our  people».and 
their  uninterrupted  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment entitle  us,  to  make,  in 
case  of  such  danger,  all  .those 
efforts  and  sacrifices  to  whic^  the 
duties  they  owe  to  us  their  loving . 
sovereign,  their  attachment  to 
their  native  country,  tlieir  family 
connexions,  and  every  thing  dear  to 
them,  already  bind  them.  And 
we  do  it  with  the  more  confidence, 
as  our  dearly  beloved  son,  the  duke 
of  Cambridge,  actuated  by  the  ten- 
der affection  he  bears  our  faithful 
German  states  and  subjects,  is  will- 
ing to  share  every  danger  that 
may  befal  them,  and  personally  to 
assist  in  every  thing  that  may  pro- 
mote their  safety  and  security.  To 
be  prepared  for  every  event  that 
may  happen,  it  is  for  the  present 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  im- 
mediately the  exact  number  of  our 
German  subjects,  who,  if  necessity- 
calls,  can  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  It  is  to 
effect  this,  that  we  command  all 
the  magistrates  of  our  Germaa 
states,  to  lose  no  time  in  givine  ia 
complete 
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complete  lists  of  such  of  our  Ger- 
<  man  subjects  as  are  fit  for  military 
service,  excepting  those  only  who 
serve  us  and  their  country  in  other 
capacities ;  and  to  make  them  sO" 

.  lemnly  promise  to  come  forth 
when  called  upon,  and  give  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  whenever, 
and  for  as  long  as  may  be  thought 
necessary. 

The  known  loyalty  and  patrio- 
tism of  oiu-  beloved  subjects,  /leave 
us  no  room  to  suppose,  that  any 
one  of  them  will  be  so  lost,  as  to 
transgress  so  solemn  an  obligation, 
ior  to  withdraw  himself  by  a  cow- 
ardly and  treacherous  flight  from 
giving  his  assistance  to  the  defence 
of  hi^  country.  Should,  however, 
against  our  better  expectations, 
such  be  found,  who,  in  time  of 
danger,  would  desert  their  country 
and  refuse  their  aid,  such  wretches 
^hall,  the  case  being  lawfully 
proved,  without  hope  of  pardon, 
he  deprived  of  all' they  may  pos- 
sess in  our  German  dominions,  and 
be  cut  off  from    all   inheritance 

.  therein, ,  But  we  have  a  better  opi- 
nion of  all  our  German  subjects, 
and  are  firmly  persuaded,  that,  • 
when  ;iecessity  calls,  they  will  una- 
nimously and  zealously  assist,  to 
the  utmost  in  their  power,  in  the 
defence  and  for  the  salvation  of 
their  native  country. 
Hanover f  May  16,  1803. 

His  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses 
qfParliamau,  August  12,  1803. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  at  length  enabled,  by  the 
state  of  public  business,  to  release 
you  from  your  long  aud  laborious 
attendance  in  parliament. 

In  closmg  the  session,  I  have  the 
.utmost  satisfaction  in  expressing 
the  strong  sense  which  I  entertain 


of  that  zealous  and  unwearied  re* 
giard  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of 
your  coimtry,  which  has  disda- 
guished  all  your  proceedings. 

During  the  continuance  of  peace, 
your  conduct  tnahifested  the  just 
view  which  you  had  taken  of  our 
actual  situation,  and  of  the  dangers 
against  which  you  were  peculiarly 
called  upon  to  provide ;  and  since 
the  recurrence  of  hostilities,  yori 
have  displayed  an  energy  and 
promptitude  which  have  never 
been  surpassed,  in  the  means  whicfc 
you  have  supplied  for  the  defence 
of  the 'country,  and  for  the  vigo 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Your  proceedings,  in  conse- 
quence 01  tlie  late  treasonable  and 
atrocious  occurrences  in  Ireland, 
will,  I  trust,  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting any  further  interruption 
of  its  internal  traiiquiDity :  and  of 
convincing  my  loyal  subjects,  ia 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
that  they  may  confidently  rely  on 
that  protection  to  which  they  are 
so  justly  entitled. 

In  the  midst  of  the  deliberations, 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  im- 
mediate exigency  of  the  times,  yon 
have  not  been  unmindfal  of  other 
objects,  to  which  I  had  directed 
your  attention;  and  I  have  gneat 
satisfaction  in  observing,  that  you 
have  completed  a  system  for  conso. 
lidatin?  the  duties,  and  regulating 
the  collection  and  management  of 
^e  several  branches  of  die  rev^ 
nue,  and  that  you  have  adopted 
measures  whibh  are  calculated  to 
afford  material  accommodation  to 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  encourage  and  extend 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
my  dominions. 

Gentlemen    of   the    House   of 
Commons, 

I    return    you   my   particular 
thanks 
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thaiilcs  for  the  liberality  and  reacii* . 
ness  with  which^you  have  granted 
the,  supplies  for  the  public  service. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  reflecti 
that  th?  rheans  of  necessary  exer- 
tion cannot  be  provided  without  a 
heavy  pressure  upon  my  faithful 
people*  But  I  cannot  sufficiently 
applaud  that  wisdom  and  fortitude 
which  have  led  you  to  overlook 
considerations  of  temporary  conr 
venience,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  large  accumulation  of 
debt  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  You  may  be  assured  that 
there  shall  be  as  strict  an  attention 
to  economy  on  my  part  as  may  be 
consistent  with  those  preparations 
and  exertions  which  will  be  best 
^Iculated  to  frustrate  the  desi^s 
and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  by  whose  arrogant  preten- 
'  sions  and  restless  ambition  alone 
these  sacrifices  have  been  rendered 
unavoidable. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  du- 
Ting  the  cessation  of  your  parlia^ 
mentary  duties,  you  will  continue 
to  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirJt 
which  has  been  uniformly  display- 
ed in  your  councils.  It  will  be 
your  duty  to  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  those  important  measures 
which  your  wisdom  has  matured 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
realm ;  and  particularly  to  give 
the  most  beneficial  direction  to 
that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  their  country  which  ani- 
mate all  classes  of  my  people. 
'  Justly  sensible  of  the  state  of 
pre-eminence  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  support 
us  for  so  many  ages,  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe,  I  rely  with  con- 
fidence, that,  under  the  continu- 
ance of  his  Bivine  Protection,  the 
exertions  of  my  brave  and  loyal 


subjects  will  profve  to  the  enemy* 
and  to  the  world,  that  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  independence,  or  im- 
pair the  power,  of  this  united  king* 
dom,  will  terminate  m  the  disgrace 
andruinof  those  by  whom  it  may 
be  made ;  and  that  my  people  wiu 
find  an  ample  reward  for  all  tkeir 
sacrifices,  in  an  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment  of  that  freedom  and  secnrity^ 
which,  by  their  patriotism  amd  va* 
lour,  rfiey  will  have  preserved  and 
ensured  to  themselves  and  dietr 
posterity. 


Hit  Majesty^s  Speech  to  both  Hoiae9 
pf  Parliatnent,  iVbr«»6fr22, 180S. 

My  Lords  and  Gentiemex|» 

Since  I  last  met  yon  in  parlia* 
ment,  it  has  been  my  chief  object 
to  carry  into  efieot  those  measures 
which  your  wisdom  had  adoj^ted 
for  the  defence  of  the  uiuted  Inng- 
dom,  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecn* 
tion  of  the  war.  In  these  prepanr- 
tions  I  have  been  seconded  by  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  all  ranks  of 
my  people,  in  a  manner  that  has^ 
if  possible,  strengthened  their 
claims  to  my  confi$lence  and  affec- 
tion; they  have  proved  that  the 
menaces  of  the  enemy  have  only 
served  to  rouse  their  native  anrf 
hereditary  spirit ;  and  that  all 
other  considerations  are  lost  in  a 
general  disposition  to  make  those 
efforts  and  sacrifices  which  the 
hononr  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
demand  at  this  important  and  cri- 
tical conjuncture. 

Though  my  attention  has  princi- 
pally been  directed  to  the  great 
object  of  internal  security,  no  op- 
portunity has  been  lost  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  the  enemy.  Hie  island 
of  St.  Lttci^  of  Tobago,  of  St. 
Fierre,  aad  Miqaefeni  smd  the  set- 
tkmeojti 
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tkment^  of  Demerara  apd  Esse- 
quibo,  have  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  operations  by  which  those  va- 
luable  acquisitions  have  been  made, 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  zeal 
.  have  been  displayed  by  the  officers 
employed  on  thos6  services,  and 
by  my  forces  acting  under  their 
command  by  sea  and  land. 

In  Ireland,  tlie  leaders,  and  se- 
veral inferior  agents,  in  the  late 
traitorous  and  atrocious  conspiracy, 
have  been  brought  to  justice  ;  and 
the  public  tranquilhty  has  experi^ 
enced  no  further  interruption.  I 
indulge  the  hope,  that  such  of  my 
dehicted  subjects  as  have  swerved 
from  their  allegiance  are  now  con- 
vinced of  their  error;  and  that 
havine  ccmipared  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  protection  of 
a  free  constitution,  with  the  con- 
dition of  those  countries  which  are 
Bnder  the  dommipn  of  the  French 
government,  they  will^  cordially 
lind  zealously  concur  in  resisting 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
against  the  security  and  indepeti- 
mice  of  my  united  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

I  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  your 
public  spirit  for  making  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  year.  The  progres- 
sive improvement  of  the  revenue 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  you  to 

fersevere  in  the  system  which  has 
een  adopted,  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  with  as  little  ad- 
dition as  possible  to  the  public, 
debt,  and  to  the  permanent  bur- 
thens of  the  $tate. 

I  lament  the  heayy  pressure 
which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, must  unavoidably  be  expe- 
rienced by  my  people;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  meet  it 


with  the  good  sense  and  fortitude 
which  so  eminently  distin^ish 
their  character,  under  a  conviction 
of  the  indispensable  importance  of 
upholding  the  dignity  and  of  pro^ 
viding  e&ctually  for  ti>e  safety  of 
the  empire. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  king  of  Sweden*  for  the 
purpose  of  adiusting  all  the  dide- 
rences  which  have  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  die  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1661.  I  have  direct- 
ed that  a  copy  of  this  convention 
should  be  laid  before  you;  and 
you  will,  I  trust,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  arrangement,  whilst  it  upholds 
our  maritmie  rights,  is  founded  on 
those  principles  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage  which  are  best  calculated 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  good 
understanding  which  happily  sub* 
sists  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  eon- 
test  in  Which  we  are  engaged,  it 
shall  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  my 
first  object  to  execute  as  becomes 
me  the  great  trust  committed  to 
my  charge.  Embarked  with  my 
brave  and  loyal  people  in  one  com-* 
mon  cause,  it  is  my  fixed  determi* 
nation,  if  the  occasion  should  arise, 
to  share  their  exertions  and  their 
dangers  in  the  defence  of  our  con- 
stitution, our  religion,  our  laws, 
and  independence.  To  the  activity 
and  valour  of  my  fleets  and  armies, 
to  the  zeal  and  unconquerable  spi- 
rit of  my  faithful  subjects,  I  con- 
fide the  honour  of  my  crown,  and 
all  those  valuable  interests  which 
are  involved  in  thie  issue  of  this 
momentous  contest. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments, 
and  humbly  imploring  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  I  look,  for- 
ward Vwtfi  a  firm  conviction,<.that 
if,  contrary  to  all  just  expectation, 
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tbe  enemy  should  elude  die  vigU 
laace  of  my  uimieioas  fleets  and 
cruisers,  and  attempt  to  execute 
their  presumptuous  threats  of  in* 
▼ading  our  coasts,  the  consequence 
Ivill  he  to  them,  discomfiture,  con- 
fusion, and  disgrace;,  and  that 
€urs  will,  not  only  he  tlie  glory  of 
stntnounting  present  difficulties, 
and  repelling  immediate  danger, 
Imt  the  solid  and  permanent  ad- 
"Vantage  of  fixing  the  safety  and 
independence  of  the  kingdom  on 
thehaus  of  acknowledged  strength, 
tbe  result  of  it*  own  tried  energy 
and  resources.    . 


DECLARATION- 

.  His  maJesty^s  earnest  endeaTours 
lor  the  preservation  of  peace  hav» 
mg  failed  of  success, .  he  entertains 
tike  fullest  confidence  that  he  shall 
recerve  the  same  support  from  hi* 
parliament,  ^nd  that  the  same  zeal 
and  spirit  will  be  manifested  by  his 
people,  which  he  has  experienced 
on  every  occasion  when  the  honour 
of  bis  crown  has,  been  attacked,  or 
the  essential  interests  of  his  domi* 
Siions  have  been  endangered. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  pre^ 
Cminary  and  definitive  treaties  of 
peace  between  his  majesty  and  the 
French  republic,  it  was  his  majes* 
ty's  sincere  desire,  not  only  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  which  sub> 
.sisted  between  the  two  countries, 
.but  to  adopt  such  measures*  and  to 
concur  in  such  propositions,  as 
might  most  eiFectually  contribute 
liv  consolidate  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  The  same  mo- 
tives by  which  his  majesty  was  ac- 
tuated during  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  have  since  invariably  go- 
verned his  conduct*  As  soon  as 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  was   con- 


cluded, his  mz^eity's  courts  were 
open  to  the  people  of  France  ibr 
every  purpose  of  legal  redress  ;  all 
sequestrations  were  taken  off  their 
property  ;  all  prohibitions  on  their 
trade  which  had  been  imposed 
during  the  war  were  removed;  and 
^y  were  placed,  in  every  respect^ 
on  thorsame  footing,  with  regauxl  to 
commerce  and  intercourse,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  state  hi 
amity  with  his  ma^sty,*  ^th  whicb 
there  existed  no  treaty  of  commerce* 
T9  a  system  of  conduct  thu6 
open,,  liberal,  and  £riendly»  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  government 
afford  the  most  striking  contrast^ 
The  prohibitions  which  had  been 
.placed  on  the  commerce  of  hi» 
majesty^s  subjects  during  the  war 
have  been  enforced  with  increased 
strictness  and  severity ;  violence 
has  been  offered  in  several  instances 
to  their  i^^k  and  their  property  ( 
and,  in  no  case,  has  justice  been  a£> 
forded  to  ihose  who.  may  have  been 
aggrieved  in  consequence  of  sucb 
acts»,  nor  has  any  satisfactory  an^ 
swer  been  given  to  the  repeal 
representations  made  by  his  majev 
ty's  ministers  or  ambassador  at 
Paris.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
when  his  majesty's  subjects  were 
not  suffered  to  enjoy  the  cotumon 
advantages  of  peace  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  French  republic,  and 
the  countries  dependent  upon  iw 
the  French  government  had  re- 
course to  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sure of  sending  over  to  this  country 
a  number  of  persons  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  residing  in  the 
most  considerable  sea-port  towns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  in 
the  character  of  commercial  agents 
or  consuls^  These  persons  could 
have,  no  pretensions  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  that  character,  as  the 
right  of  being  so  acknowledged,  as 
well  as  all.  the  privileges  attached 
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to  such  a  situation^  <:ould  only  be 
deriyed  £nom  a  commercial  treaty ; 
VLiid  as  no  treaty  of  that  descri  j»tion 
"was  in  existence  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  French  republic. 

There  was  consequently  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
real  object  of  their  mission  was  by 
no  means  of  a  commercial  nature; 
and  this  suspicion  was  confirmed^ 
not  only  by  the  circumstance  that 
^me  of  them  were  miilitary  men» 
but  by  the  actual  discovery  that 
several  of  tliem  were  famished 
with  instructions  to  obtain  tlie 
fundings  of  the  harbours,  and  to 
procure  military  surveys  of  the 
places  where  it  was  intended  the^ 
should  reside.  His  majesty  felt  it 
to  be  his  dutv  to  prevent  their  de- 
parture to  their  respective  places 
of  destination,  and  represented  to 
the  Ffendi  government  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  them ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  senty 
and  the  instructions  which  were 
given  to  them,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  decisive  indications  of 
die  dispositioHS  and  intentions  of 
the  government  by  whom  they 
were  employed. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, with  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  ill  suited  to  a  state  of 
peace;  and  their  proceedings  in 
their  more  general  political  rela- 
tions, as  welTas  in  those  which  im- 
mediately concern  his  majesty's 
dominions,  appear  to  have  been  al- 
together inconsistent  vnih  every 
pnnciple  of  ^ood  faith,  modera- 
tion, and  justice.  His  majesty  had 
entertained  hopes,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  assurances  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  French  government, 
that  they  might  have  been  induced 
£0  adopt  a  systcip  of  policy  which^ 


if  it  had  not  hispired  other  powers 
with  confidence,  might  at  least 
have  allayed  their  jealousies.  If 
the  French  government  had  really 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  due 
attention  to  such  a  system ;  if  their 
dispositions  had  proved  to  be  es^ 
sentially  pacific,  allo^^ances  would 
have  been  made  for  the  situation 
in  which  a  new  government  must 
be  placed  afler  so  dreadful  and  ex- 
tensive a  convulsioh  as  that  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  French 
revolution.  But  his  majesty  has 
unfortunately  had  too  much  reason 
to  observe,  and  to  lament,  that  the 
system  of  violence,  aggression,  and 
aggrandisement,  which  character*, 
i^  the  proceedings  of  the  differ 
rent  governments  of  France  during 
the  war,  has  been  continued  with  as 
little  disguise  since  its  termination. 
Thtf  have  continued  to  keep  a 
French  army  in  Holland  afi;amst 
the  wiU,  and  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Batavian  gor 
vemment,  and  in  repugnance  to 
the  letter  of  three  solemn  treaties. 
TTiey  have,  in  a  period  of  peace, 
invaded  the  territory,  and  violated 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  na- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
LuneviUe,  which  had  stipulated 
the  independence  of  their  territory, 
and  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  govern* 
Bient.  They  have  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  France,  Piedmont, 
Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  without  allotting 
any  provision  to  the  king^  of  Sar- 
dinia, whom  they  have  despoiled 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, though  they  were  bound  by 
a  solemn  engagement  ^  tlie  cmp^f 
ror  of  Russia,  to  attend  to  his  in- 
terests, and  to  provide  for  his  esta- 
blishment. It  may,  indeed,  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  the  period 
^hich  has  elapsed  since  the  cbnclu«> 
(G)  sieft 
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ftion  of  iht  daiinttiTe  treaty,  h^ 
been  marked  with  one  continued 
series  of  aggressiont  violence,  and 
insult,  on  the  part  of  the  French  ^o- 
vermnenu 

In  the  mgnth  of  October  last,  his 
majesty  was  induced,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  Swiss  nation,  to  make  an 
ejfFort,  hj  a  representation  to  the 
French  ^vermnent,  to  avert  the 
evils  which  were  then  impending 
pvcr  that  country.  This  represen- 
tation was  couched  in  the  most 
temperate  terms;  and  measures 
were  taken  by  his  majesty  for  as^ 
certaining,  under  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  the  real  situa^ 
tion  and  wishes  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, as  well  as  the  sentiments  <}f 
the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  His 
majesty  learned,  however,  with  the 
utmost  regret,  that  no  disposition  to 
counteract  these  repeated  infirac- 
tions  of  treaties  and  ficts  of  vio-> 
lence  was  manifested  by  any  of  the 
Ipowers  most  imWdiately  interested 
m  preventing  them ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty therefore  felt,  that,  with  re- 
i^pect  to  these  objects,  his  single 
efforts  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  any  considerable  advan- 
tage to  those  in  whose  favour  they 
might  be  exerted. 

ft  was  about  this  time  that  the 
French  government  first  distinctly 
advanced  the  principle,  that  his 
majesty  had  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  or  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  France,  on  any 
point  which  did  not  form  a-part  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  oif 
Amiens.  That  treaty  was  un- 
questionably founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  every  other  ante- 
cedent treaty  or  convention,  on  the 
assumption  of  the  state  of  posses- 
sion and  of  engagements  subsisting 
at  the  time  orbits  conclusion ;  and 
if  that  state  of  possession  and  of 


engagements  is  materially  a&cted 
by  tlie  voluntary  a9t  of  any  of  the 
parties,  so  as  to  pi^judice  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  other  party  has 
entered  into  the  contract,  the 
change,  so  nr^ade,  may  be  considered 
as  operating  virtually  as  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  itself,  and  as  giving 
the  party  aggrieved  a  right  to.  de- 
mand satisfaction  or  compensation 
for  any  substantial  difierence  which 
such  acts  Xkiay  have  efiected  ia 
their  relative  situations }  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  principle  on  which 
the  treaty  is  to  be  considered  as 
founded,  there  is  indisputably  a 
general  law  of  nations,  wiuch* 
though  liable  to  be  limited,  ex- 
plained, or  restrained,  by  conven- 
tional law,  is  antecedent  to  it,  and 
is  that  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
to  which  all  sovereigns*  and  states 
have  been  accustomed  K>  stpptal^ 
where  conventional  law  is  admitted 
to  have  been  silent.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  every  otiier  treaty^  in 
providing  for  the  objects  to  whicb 
It  is  particularly  directed,  does  not 
therefore  assome  or  iniply  an  in- 
difference to  all  other  objects  which 
are  not  specified  in  its  stipulations; 
much  less  does  it  adjudge  them  to 
be  of  anature  to  be  left  to  the  wiU 
and  caprice  <^  the  violent  and  the 
powerniL  The  justice  of  the  cause 
IS  alone  a  sufficient  ground  to  war- 
rant the  interposition  t)f  any  of  the 
powers  of  £uT<)pe  in  the  differences 
which  may  arise  between  other 
states,  and  the  application  and  ex- 
tent of  that  just  interposition  is  to 
be  determined  solely  by  considera- 
tions of  prudence.  These  princi- 
ples can  admit  of  no  dvspute ;  but 
if  the  new  and  extraordinary  pre- 
tension advanced  by  ib/e  French  go* 
vemment,  to  exclude  his  majesty 
from  any  right  to  interfere  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  concerns  of  other 
powers,  unless  they  made  aspecific 
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pan  of  the  stipnlations  of  the  tieatf 
of  Amiens,  wa;  that  which  it  V9as 
possible  to  tnaiftuiiiy  thoce  poweft 
^ould  have  a  right,  at  l^y.to 
claim  the  benefit  of  this  pnaciple, 
in  every  case  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries.  The-  indicnu 
nation  of  all  Europe  must  8ure% 
then  be  excited  bf  the  declaratioBs 
•of  the  French  government,  that,  in 
the  event  of  hostilities,  these  very 
powers  who  were  no  parties  tp  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  who  were 
not  allowed  to  derive  any  advan^ 
tage  from  the  remonstrances  of  his 
majesty  in  their  behalf,  ane  neve»- 
theless  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a 
-war  which  is  alleged  to  arise  out 
of  the  same  treaty,  and  are  to'  be 
sacriiked  in  a  contest  which  they 
not  only  have  not  occaaoned,  but 
which  they  have  had  no  mesiias 
whatever  of  preventing. 

His  majesty  judged  it  mo.st  ex- 
pedient, under  the  circumstances 
•which  then  affected  Europe^  to  ab> 
stain  from  a  recuirence  to  hostili- 
ties on  account  of  the  views  of  am- 
bition and  adts  of  aggression  mani- 
fested by^  F^unce  on  the  continent ; 
yet  an  experience  of  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  French  go- 
vernment could  not  fail  to  impress 
liis  majesty  with  a  sense  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  vigilance  in 
ppLiarding  the  rights  and  di^ty  of 
his  crown,  and  in  protecting  die 
interests  of  his  people. 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  actu- 
ated by  4hese  sentiments,  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  evacuate  the  is&nd  of 
Malta.  His  majesty  had  mani- 
fested, from  the  moment  of  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
an  anxious  disposition  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  stipulations  of  tlie 
treaty  of  Amiens  relative  to  that 
island.  .As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
ibrmed  that  an  election  of  a  grand- 


master had  taken' place,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  that  it  liad  been  agreed  by  the 
different  pnories  assembled  at  S\, 
Petersburg   to    acknowledj^e.  the 
person  w£om  the  court  ot  Rome 
^ould  select  out  of  those  who  had 
been  named  by  them  to  be  grand* 
master  of  the  order  of  St.Jo£n,.his 
aiajesty  proposed  to. the  French 
government,  ^  for   the  pilrpose  of 
avoiding  .any    difficulties   which 
might  arise  in  the  execution  of  the 
Arrangement^^  acknowledge  tha& 
election  tp- be  valid:  and  vmen,  in 
the  ^nonth  of  August,  the  French 
government  applied,  to  his  majesty 
to  permit  the  Neapolitan  troop^  to 
be  sem  to  the  island  of  Malta,  as  ^ 
peliminary  measure  for  prevent* 
ing  any  unnecessary  delay,  his^mat- 
jesty  consented  without  hesixatioii 
to  this  proposal,  and  gave  direci 
tions  for  the  admission  of  the  Nea^ 
politan  troops  into  the  island*    His 
majesty  had  thus  shown  his  disposi**  , 
tion  not  only  to  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  fa* 
cilitate  the  execution  of  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.    His  majesty 
cannot,  however,  admit,  .that  at 
any  period  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  French 
government  have  had  a  right  tQ 
call  upon  him,  in  conformity  to  the 
stipulations  of  that  tveaty,  to  with- 
draw  his  forces  from  the  island  of 
Malta.  .  At  the  time  when  this  de- 
mand  yras  made  by  the  French 
government,  several  of  the  most 
important  stipulations  of  the  ar^ 
rangement   respecting    Malta    re- 
mained unexecuted :  the  election  of 
a  grand-master  had  not  been  car- 
ried  into  effect.    The  tenth  article 
had  stipulated,  ^t  the  indepen- 
dence of   the    island    should    be^ 
placed  under  the  (guarantee  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
(G2)  Austria, 
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Anicria*  Russia,  SpiHf  andPmi^ 
Tlie  emperor  of  uermany  had  ae* 
ceded  to  the  gaaraatee^  but  only 
on  condition  oi  a  Kke  accesnon  on 
the  port  of  the  other  jpo^ers  sptcir 
fied  in  the  article.  The  ^emperor 
of  Russia  had  refused  his  accession* 
except  on  the  condition  that  theMalr 
tese  lanffue  should  be  abrogattdi 
and  the  mg  of  Prussia  had  gifn 
no  answer  whatever  to  the  appli* 
nation  which  had  been  naade  to 
lum  to  accede  to  the  arran^;ei|ient; 
Bat  the  fiandamantal  pnncipley  ubr 
on  the  existence  of  whidi  depends 
«d  the  execution  of  the  cither  parts 
of  the  artfclcy  had  been  defeated 
by  the  changes  which  had  taken 
pkce  in  the  constitution  of  the  or^ 
der  since  the  laonckuion  o(  the 
treaty  of  peace.  It  vvas  to  the  or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  that 
hts  majesty  was»  by  the  $rst  stipu- 
lation  of  the  tenth  article*  boundto 
x^store  the  island  of  Malta.  The 
order  is  defined  to  consist  of  those 
langues  which  wep  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  condusioa  of  the 
treaty:  the  three  French  lanMes 
having  been  abolished*  and  a  Malr 
tese  kmgnage  added  to  the  in^jpitu* 
tion.  The  order  consisted,  there* 
fore,  at  that  time,  of  th^  following 
Inngufs,  viz.  the  langnes  of  An-o- 
gan,  Castile,  Ccrmany,  Bavaria^ 
and  Russia.^*  Since  the  concludon 
pf  the  definitLve  treaty,  the  langues 
of  Arroga^  and  Castile  have  been 
separated  from  liifi  order  by  Spain  $ 
a  part  of  the  Italian  tongue  has 
been  ^jolished  by  the  annexation 
of  Piedmont  and  Parma  1^0  France. 
There  is  strong  ri^ason  tq  believe 
&at  it  has  been  in  contepipl^xion 
to  sequestrate  the  property  of  the 
Bavarian  langue,  and  the  intentiou 
has  been  avowed  of  keepiQf  the 
Russian  langues  within  the  aofnt. 
niors  of  th^  emperor. 
pndcr  di^  circujnstaAccs  ^.e 


order  of  St.  John  cannot  be  couhp 
^red  as  that  body  to  which,  ac- 
cKx^Xig  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty^  the  island  yras  to  be  re* 
stored;  and  the  fiinds  indispensar 
bly  liecessary  for  its  sonpoit,  and 
fer  th*  mrJnt^napce  ot  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  the  islands  have  beei^ 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  sequesteird. 
Even  if  this  had  arisen  from  ciri> 
amstifices  ^ich  it  was  not  m 
the  poerer  of  any  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  treaty  to  con» 
trol,  hii  majesty  would  ncverthe^ 
kss  have  had  a  right  to  defer  the 
cvacuatioa  of  the  islapd  by  his 
forces,  until  such  time  as  an  equi- 
Talent  arrangement  had  been  coq^ 
eluded  for  tl>e  nreservatiop  of  the 
tndeneiidence  ot  the  ofder  apd  of 
the  lidand.  But  if  these  change* 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
any  acts  of  die  other  parties  to  the 
treaty ;  if  the  French  govemn^ent 
shall  appear  to  have  j^roceeded  up- . 
on  a  system  of  rendermg  the  ordei^ 
whose  ipd^tendence  they  had  st^ 
pt4ated,  ineapable  of  maintaining 
that  independence,  his  majesty's 
right  to  continue  in  the  occupatioa 
of  the  island,  under  such  circum- 
stancesi  will  haf<^ly  be  contested. 
It  is  mdisputabl^  ^t  the  revenues 
of  the  two  Spanish  langues  have 
been  withdra>^  from  the  order  by 
his  catholic  majesty  i  a  part  of  the 
Italiafi  languc  h^  in  fact,  been 
aboir^^ed  by  France,  through  tht 
unjust  annexation  of  Piedmont  and 
Parma,  and  Placentta,  to  the  Frenc)^ 
territory.  Thp  elector  of  Bavftri^ 
has  been  insuga^ed  hy  thi^  Fxenc]^ 
govemipent  to  sequestrate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  order  widbin  his  terrii* 
tones  {  and  ii  is  certain  that  they 
have  not  pnly  sanctioned  bu|  en* 
.C0]arage4  die  ide;^  of  the  p|X>priet7 
of  separating  tlie  Rusdan  langues 
from  the  remainder  of  the  order. 
As  the  conduct  of  the  govern* 
mem§ 
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Inients  of  France  and  Spain  havc^ 
;iherefore»  in  ^me  instances  direct- 
ly, and  in  others  indirectly^  ^6ntri* 
bated  to  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  .in  the  order,  and  thus 
destroyed  its  means  of  supporting 
Us  independence,  it  Is  totnofe  go- 
vernments, and  not  tcf  his  majesty, 
that  the  ncn^-executton  of  the  tenW/ 
';^rticle  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  must 
be  ascribed* 

Such  would  be  the  just  conclu- 
sion if  the  tenth  ^tick  .of  diat 
treaty  were  considered  as  an^ajr- 
rangement  by  itself/  Tt  must  ht 
observed,  Jibwever,  that  this  article 
forms  a  part  only  of  a.,  treaty  of 
t>eace,  the  whple  of  which  is  coii> 
•nected  together,  and  the  sjUpula^ 
tions  of  vmich  must^  upon  a  prii>- 
ciple  common  to  all  |reatics,  be 
construed  as  having  a  reference  to 
each  other. 

His  majesty  was  induced  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  consent  to  aban» 
don  and  to  restore  to  the  order  of 
St  John  the  island  of  Malta,  on 
condition  of  its  independence  and 
xieutrality.    But  a  further  condi- 
tion, which    must  necessarily  be 
supposed  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  with  his  m^esty  in  in- 
ducing him  to  make  so  imporunt 
a  concession,  was  the  acquiescence 
of  the  French  government  io  an 
arrangement  for  the  security  of  the 
Levant,  by  the  eighth  and  ntnth 
articles,  b  the  treaty  stipulating  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire^ 
and  the  independence  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  His  majesty  has,  howevejif 
mnce  learnt,  that  the  Ftench  go- 
'vemment  have  entertained  views 
^stfle  to  both  these  objects  ^  and 
that  they  have  even  suggested  the 
idea  of  a^partition  of  we  Turkish 
•mpire^  Thei^  views  must  now  be 
jEnanifest  to  all  the  ^orld>  fronii  the. 
<^cial  publication  of  the  report  of 
colonel  Seb^j^iani ;-  from'  w  eoiw 


duct  of  that  officer,  and  of  Jthe  other, 
Trench  agentsii^  £gypt»  Syria^  and 
the  Ionian  i^apids;  and  from  the  di- 
stinct admission  o^  the  first  consul 
himself,  in  his  communication  with 
lord  Whitworth.  His  majesty  was, 
therefore,  warranted  in  considering 
It  t()  lie  the  detiermtnation  of  the 
French  government  to  violsite  those 
articles  ..of  the ,  treaty  of  peace* 
which  sjtipulated  ft>r  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  of  the  loiiiaiiL  islands ;r 
and,  consequently  he  would  not 
have  been  justt[^ed\in  evacuating 
toe.  island  of  MalUj  without  re-' 
ceivitfg  some  other  security,  w;hicb 
Qiight  equally  provide  for  these' 
important  objects.  His;  majesty 
a^cordiiu^ly  feels  that  be  has  an  in- 
contestible  claim^  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  France  since  the 
tireaty  of  peace,  and  with  refisrence 
to  the  obiects  which  made  part  of 
toe,  stipulations. of  that  treaty,  to 
rebxse,  under, the  present  eircum* 
st^nces^  to  relii).Qv^sn  tne  possession! 
ofthe  island  of  Malt^         ,     , 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  rigl^t, 
so  clear  and  so  uiiques^ionable,  th^ 
alternative  prescind  by  the  French 
government  to  his  majesty,  in  laniu 
guage  the  .most  peremptory  and 
menacing)  was»  **  uve  evacuation  of 
Malta,  or  the  renewal  of  the  war.'' 
.  If  the  views  of  ambition  and 
aggrandisement,  which  have  thus^ 
beoi  manifested  by  the  Fr^h  gor. 
vemment  since  the  conclusion  of 
the. treaty  of  peace,  hav*  in  so  very 
particular  a  manner  atjLracted.the 
attention  of  his  maje^tyt  it  has  been 
equally  impossible ,  for  him  not  to 
f^l,  and  not  to  noiicet  ^  repeated 
indigi;^tieg  which  have  been  ofFcred 
by  mat  government  tp  hts  cve^m 
ajFfcJtp  bis  people.  ^ 
'  Tbe  TQfon  of.  oplonel  JSebastiani 
ctmtalns.  the  most  ^Unwarrantable 
hasinuation!s[   and  charges  asainn 
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his  majesty's  government,  against 
the  officer  wn6  commanded  his 
forces  in  Egfypt,'and  against  the 
British  army  in  Aat  quarter.  The 
paper  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
publication  of  a  prirate  individual ; 
it  has  been  avowed,  and  indeed 
bears  evidence  upon  the  face  of  it, 
that  it  is  the  official  report  of  an 
accredited  agent,  published  by  the 
authority  of  a  government  to  which 
it  was  addressed^  who  thereby  have 
given  it  their  express  sanctbn. 

This  report  had  been  published 
a  very  short  time,  when  another 
indignity  was  offered  to  jhis  coun- 
try m  the  communication  of  the 
first  consul  of  France  to  the  legis- 
lative body.  In  this  communica* 
tion  he  presumes  to  affirm,  in  the 
character  of  chief  magistrate  of 
that  country r  **  that  Great  Britain' 
cannot  singly  contend  against  the 
power  of  France  j  *'  an  assertion  as 
utifounded  as  it  is  indecent)  dis- 
proved by  the  events  of  many  wars, 
afnd  by  noAe  more  than  by  those  of 
the  xrar  which  has  been  recently 
concluded.  Such  an  assertion,  ad- 
vanced in  the  most  solemn  official 
act  of  a  government,  and  thereby 
meant  to  be  avowed  to  all  the 
pQwers  of  Europe,  can  be  consi- 
dered in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
defiance  publicly  offered  to  his  ma- 
jesty, attd  to  a  brave  and  powerful 
peop!e,who  are  both  Willingand able 
to  defend  his  just  rights,  and  those 
of  then*  country,  agkinst  every  in- 
sult and  aggression. 

The  conduct- of  the  first  consul 
to  hh  majesty's  ambassador,  at  his 
audience,  in  presence  of  the  mi-' 
nisters  of  most  of  the  soverei«is 
and  states  of  Europe,  furnishes 
another  instance  of  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  Frencn  government,  • 
which  It  would  he  improper  not  to 
notice  on  the  present  occasion;  and 
Jih?  subsequent  exphittation  of  this  * 


trasisiction  may  be  considered  a« 
having  the  effect  of  aggravating 
instead  of  palliating  the  afFront. 

At  the  very  time  when  his  ma- 
jesty Was  demanding  satisfactionr- 
and  explanation  on  ^  some  of  the 
points  above«^mentioned,  the  Frendi 
minister  at  Hamburg  endeavour* 
ed  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  a 
Hamburg  paper  of  a  jnost  ^gross 
and  opprobrious  libel  against  his 
majesty ;  and  when  difficulties  were 
made  respecting  the  insertion  ofit^ 
he  availed  himself  of  his  official 
character  of  minister  of  the  French 
republic  to  require  the  publication 
of^  it,  by  order  of  his  government, 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  Senate  of 
that  town.  With  this  requisitionp 
so  made,  the  senate  of  Hambiu*g 
were  induced  to  comply ;  and  thur 
has  the  independence  c^  Uiat  town 
been  violated,  and  a  free  state 
made  the  nistrument,  by  the  me^ 
nace  of  the  French  government,  of 
propagating  throughout  Europe^ 
upon  their  authority,  the  most  of* 
fensive  and  unfounded  calumnies 
against  his  majesty  and  his  govern*, 
ment.  His  majesty  might  add  u> 
this  list  of  indignities,  me  requisi- 
tion which  the  French  government 
have  repeatedly  urged,  that  the 
laws  ana  constitution  of  hi»  coun- 
try should  be  changed  relative  xa 
Ae  liberty  of  the  press.  His  ma* 
'jesty  might  likewise  add  the  calls 
which  the  French  government  have» 
on  several  occasions  made  upon 
him  to  violate  tlie  law^  of  hospK 
taiity,  with  respect  to  persons  wno 
had  found  an  asylum  within  hss 
dominions,  and  agahist  whose  con^ 
duct  no  charge  whatever  has,  at 
any  time,  been  substantiated.  It 
is  impossible  to  reflect  on  thes« 
different  proceedings,  andthecourse- 
which  the  French  govemment  hav^ 
thought  proper  to  adopt  re^ctin^ 
them,  without  the  thorough  coa* 
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Tiction  that  the7,  are  not  the  efiect 
of  accident ;  but  that  they  form  a 
port  of  a  system  whii^h  has  been 
ajdopted  for  die  putpose  of  degrad- 
ing, viltfyingt  ana  insulting  his 
m^'esty  and  nis  government. 

Under  all  these  insults  and  pro* 
Tocations,  his  majesty,  not  without 
a  doe  sense  of  his  dignityi  has  pro- 
ceeded with  everT-  <fegree  of  tem- 
per and  moderation  to  obtain  sa- 
tisfaction and  redress,  while  he  has 
neglected  no  means,  consistent  with 
his  honour  and  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment of  France  to  concede  to  him 
what  is,  in  his  judgement,  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  His  efibrts  in 
this  respect  have  proved  abortive, 
and  he  has  therefore  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  order  his  ambassador  to 
leave  Paris.  In  having*  recourse 
to  this  proceeding,  it  has  been  his 
majesty's  object  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fimitless  discussions  which  have 
too  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  governments,  and  to  close 
a  penod  of  suspense  peculiarly  in- 
jurious to  the  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jest>'. 

But  though  the  provocations 
which  his  ^iesty  has  received 
might  entitle  him  to'  larger  claims 
than  those  which  he  has  advanced, 
yet,  anxious  to  prevent  calamities 
l^hich  might  thus  be  extended  to 
every  part  of  Europe,  he  is  still 
willing,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
his  own  honour,  and  the  interests 
of  his  people,  to  afford  every  fa- 
ctKty  to  any  just  and  honourable 
aitangement,  by  which  such  evils 
may  be  averted.  He  has,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  declaring  to 
all  Europe,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  cnanges  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  treaty  of  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  extension  of  the 
power  of  France^  in.  repugnance  to 


that  treatv,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
peace  itself,  his  majesty  will  not 
•avail  himself  of  these  circum- 
..stances,  to  demand  in  compensa- 
tion all  that  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
quire, but  will  be  ready  to  concur, 
even  now,  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  sads^suiion  shall  be  given  to 
hiniy  for  the  indignities  w^hich  have 
beeii  offered  to  his  croi^^n,  and  to. 
his  people^  and  sulvtanttal  security 
afforded  against  further  enoroach«i 
tnents  on  the  part  of  France. 

His  majesty  has  thus  distinctly 
and  unreservedly  stated  the  reasons 
of  those  proceedings  to  which  he 
has  f(Mind  himself  compelled  to  re- 
sort. He  is  actuated  by  np  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  other  sute ;  by  no 
projects  of  conquest  and  agg^n- 
disement ;  but  solely  by  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  J^k)- 
ple,  and  by  an  anxious  desire  to 
obstruct  the  further  progress  of  a 
system,  which,  if  not  resisted,  may 
prove  fatal  to  every  part  of  the  ci- 
vilised world. 


HousK  OF  Lords.  Aug.  12. 
Address  qfthe  Commons  to  the  King, 

His  majesty  having  uicen  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  was  desired 
to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  speaker  attended  accordingly, 
and  read  the  following  address  >— 
**  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

*♦  Your  majesty's  most  dutifhl 
and  loyal  subjects,"  the  knights,  ct- 
tizens,  and  burgesses  6£  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land,  in  parlianient  assembled,  have 
at  length  completed  the  supplies 
granted  to  your  majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  present  yeai^-a  pe- 
(G  4J .  riod 
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riod  memorable  for  the  events 
ivbich  it  has  produced,  and  awful 
for  thpse  which  may  be  yet  to 
come. 

•*  In  granting  those  supplies, 
your  majesty's  faithful  commons 
have  considered  that  a  crisis  with-* 
outexample,demanded  unexampled 
efibrts ;  and  by  resolving  to  mise, 
annually,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
supplies  tor  the  current  year,  so 
long  as  the  war  endures,  they  have 
given  to  all  the  world  a  solemn 
pledge  of  their  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  render  the  public  credit 
unassailable. 

.  "  They  have  also  proceeded  to 
revise  the  system  of  your  majesty's 
permanent  revenue.  By  consoli- 
dating  the  duties,  in  each  of  its 
principal  branches,  they  have  sim- 
plified  its  operations,  &nd,  at  the 
same  time,  titey  have  endeavoured 
to  render  its  pressure  less  burthen- 
some  by  regulating  its  mode  of 
collection. 

**  The  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  to  which  our  atten- 
tion was  called  by  your  majesty's 
gracious  commands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session, 
have  been  maturely  considered ; 
and  measures  have  been  taken  for 
affording  material  accommodations 
and  facilities  to  mercantile  trans- 
actions, by  rendering  our  principal 
ports  free  for  all  nations  to  import, 
deposit,  and  re««xporc  their  mer- 
chandise, without  toll  or  tax,  un- 
less voluntarily  brought  mto  our 
own  naarket  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

•*  Nor  have  we  forgotten  to 
bestow  our  earnest  and  a^ious 
thoughts  upoa  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy  of  our^  church  establishment 
m  every  part  of -Ac  united  king- 
dom. ITpon  tliis  subject,  as  com- 
prehending all  that  consecrates  our 
rational  hopes,  morals,  and  policy. 


we  have  deliberated  with  peculiar 
care  and  anxiety ;  and  we  presume 
to  believe,  that  the  important  laws 
whkh  have  been  passed  in  aid  of 
our  church  establishment,  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  and  gradually  ex- 
tend its  inmience  through  succeed- 
ing ages, 

**  But,  stre,  these  were  cares  and 
objects  belonging  to  times  of  peace* 
Wise,  politic,  and  desirable,  as  they 
might  oe,  nevertheless,  called  upon 
now  by  your  majesty's  commands, 
we  have  without  hesitation  turned 
all  our  thoughts  and  efforts  to 
meet  the  renewal  of  war,  per- 
suaded that  your  majesty's  pater* 
nal  care  preserved  to  us  tjie  bless- 
ings of  peace  so  long  as  they  could 
be  retamed  with  safety  and  ho- 
nour, and  confident  that  since  they 
have  been  openly  attacked,  and  the 
justice  of  tour  cause  has  been  made 
manifest  to  the  world,  our  appeal 
to  arms  will  not  be  in  vain. 

**  This  war  we  see  and  know  to 
be  a  war  of  no  ordinary  character. 
We  feel  that  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  existence  as  a  natton» 
are  put  to  the  issue,  and  we  have 
prepared  for  the  contest  according- 
ly. Besides  the  supplies  of  nwney* 
we  have  augmented,  beyond  all 
former  example,  every*  species  of 
military  force  known  m  tJiis  coun- 
try— ^we  have  met  rebellion  with 
prompt  and  necessary  laws:  and» 
for  the  defence  of  a-  sovereign  en** 
deared  to  us  by  long  experience  of 
his  royal  virtues,  and  commanding 
not  an  allegiance  alone,  but  our 
hearts  and  a£ectifms-«»the  whole 
nation  ^&  risen  in  arms. 

**  May  then  the  Ood  of  our  fa. 
thers  go  forth  with  us  to  battle, 
and  btess  our  cause,  and  estahlisli^ 
with  victory  that  throne  which  we-* 
revere  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liber-> 
ties !  and  so  shall  other  nations  ac 
leng^  learnt  th$it  a  free,  valiant^ 
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mod  united  people  is  t^nconqner* 
able,  and  able  to  set  lasting  bounds 
to  an  empire  of  vic^nce,  perfidv, 
and  unrelenting  ambition. 


GOVERNMENT    PROCLAMATION. 

£^  hi$  Honour  Liattenant^Gencral 

'  FrancU  Dundas,  Colonel  of  his 
Majesty's  Scotch  Brigade,  Gover^ 
nor  of  CarrickfrrguSf  in  Ireland, 
JJetOenant'-Oovernori  Acting-Go- 
ternor,  and  Co^nmandn-in-Chief 
^his  Majesty's  Castle^  7W»,  and 
Seitleffient  qf  the  Cape  qf  Good 
Hope,  in  South  Africti,  and  qfthe 
Territories  and  Dependencies  there" 

'  4if,  and  Ordinary  and  Vice-Admi" 
ral  qf  the  same. 

f 

Whereas  die  circumstances  that 
have  lately  occurred  might  excite 
in  the  breasts  of  the  ill-disposed 
part  of  the  community  opinions 
and  designs  prejudicial  to  the  ^ub- 
He  welfare  and^repose ;  and  wher&> 
as  any  attempts  originating  from 
such  opinions  and  designs  to  inter- 
rupt die  public  peace,  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  produce  disor- 
der and  cenfiisioni  misery  and 
nitn,  the  destruction  of  families, 
and  a  general  desolation  in  the 
country:  in  order  to  prevent,  as 
far  &s  possible,  such  direful  conse- 
quences, I  do  hereby  prohibit,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  on  pain 
of  prompt  execution  of  military 
law,  which,  by  vittxns  of  the  pow- 
ers in  me  vested,  I  do  hereby  pro- 
claim, all '  assemblages  of  armed 
peasants,  or  other  inhabitants,  of 
any  description  Vrhatsoever,  unleiss 
by  my  authority  and  ^commands, 
conveyed  m  the  usual  manner  to 
the  landrosts  or  other  officers  pro- 
peily  qualified  to  issue  the  same. 
And  ail  the  inhabitants  of  diis  set* 
element,  bound  by  the  oath  of  alU. 


giance  they  have  taken  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  are  hereby  warned 
of  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
inevitably  ensue  to  themselves^ 
their  families,  and  property,  by 
any  deviation  from  tnis  public  or- 
der, it  being  my  positive  resolution 
to  enforce  a  strict  and  literal  obe- 
dience to  the  same. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  du- 
ring the  present  state  of  the  settle* 
ment,'that  the  inhabitants  in  c^ene- 
ral,  both  of  Cape  Town  and  the 
country  districts,    should  not  be 

remitted  to  quit  their  habitations, 
do  further  fiprbid  all  persons  re- 
siding in  this  town  from  leaving 
the  s;ime  with  their  families  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  their  places 
of  abode,  without  my  special  leave 
and  authority ;   and  tnose  of  the 
country     districts,      without    the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
respective  landrosts  and  heenoraa* 
den. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal^ 
at  the  castle  of  Good  Hope, 
this  2d  day  ef  Januarv,  1803. 
(Sighed)         Francis  Dundas* 

By  command  of  his  honour  the 
lieutenant  and  acting  gover- 
nor, 

(Signed)      A.  Barnard,  Sec«^ 


Articles  qf  Agreement  concluded  this 
tilst  Day  qf  December  1802,  be- 
tween Colonel  Hamiltons  Deputy 
Siuarter»Master-Generalf  and  John 
PringlCf  Esq,  Commissary^'General, 
duly  authorised  for  that  Purpose 
by  their  Excellencies  Ueutenani^ 
General  Dvndas,  and  Vioe^Admi^ 
ral  Sir  Roger  Curtist  Baronet,  on 
the  Part  qfhis  BriiamUc  Mqfe^yi 
and  Rear-Admiral  S,  Dckkerg 
Cofnmander4n4]hief  of  the  Bata» 
vian  Fleet  for  the  East  InditSf 
and  Colonel  Henry,  Commander  qf 
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the  Cape  Garrison^  aho  duly  au» 
thorised  by  his'  Excellency  the 
Commusary-General  De  Mist,  on 
th£  Part  qf  the  Batavian^Republic^ 

Art.  I.  Every  thing  shall  be 
considered  as  remaining  on  the 
same  footing  that  was  stipulated  by 
mutual  assent  this  morning  before 
the  arrival  of  die  orders  of  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

IJ.  The  commissary-general  de 
Mist  shall  be  at  liberty  to  encamp 
'or  canton  the  Batavian  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town, 
and  to  select  for  that  purpose  the 
most  convenient  position  for  the 
healthy  safety,  and  accommoda- 
tion of  these  troops. 

III.  Their  excellencies  shall  not 
hinder  the  free  transport  of  bag- 
gage,  armsy^  and  every  thing  else 
necessary  for  encamping  or  can« 
toning  the  troops. 

IV.  A  free  communication  shall 
{le  allowed  with  the  Batavian  ships, 
whether  of  war  or  .transport,  now 
in  the' bay,  or  which  may  arrive 
hereafter;  and  no  impediment  shall 
fas  made  tp  the  disembarkalion  of 
any  troops  that  may  still  arrive,  or 
to  then:  arms,   ammunition,  and 

V.  All  Batavian  ships,  whether 
cf  war,  transport,  or  commerce, 
shall  have  permission  to  prosecute 
their  voyages,  or  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, according  to  the  orders  tliey 
may  have  on  this  subject,  and  which 
the  conmiissary-general  shall  deem 
necessary  to  give  them. 

VI.  In  case  his  excellency  lieut.* 
general  Dundas  should  receive  any 
orders  from  Europe  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  he  shall 
communicate  them  to  the  com-' 
^issary^eneral ;  ^d  in  the  event 
of  these  orders  leading  to  acts  of 

've  the 
pre- 


hostility,  he  engages  to  give 
commissary-generalf  ight  oays^ 


vkms  notice,  in  order  that  he  mzj^ 
take  such  measures,  either  for  re- 
maining in,  or  leaving  this  colony 
witli  every  person  and  thing  under 
his  present  orders,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, engaging  himself  to  act 
reciprocally  iu  this  respect  towards 
his  excellency. 

Vtl.  The  only  object  of  th^ 
present  agreement  being  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  the  com- 
missary-general of  the  Batavian 
republic  promises  to  do  every  thing 
that  depends  on  him  to  prevent 
disturbances,  or.  any.  act  whicK 
might  disturb  the  public  peace  in 
the  distnct  where  the  troops  maj 
be  stationed.   . 

VIIL  To  ejasure  the  subsistence 
of  the  troops  of  the  two  nationsy' 
the  lieutenant-governor  shall  in  no 
manner  hinder  the  supply  of  the 
Batavian  troops,  as  the  commis^ 
sary-general  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public on  his  part  will  in  no 
way  interfere  or  prevent  supplies 
from,  the  interior  going  into  Capet 
Town. 

IX«  None  of  these  arrange- 
ments shall  be  interpreted  at  any 
time  again^st  the  Batavian  republic^ 
or  against  the  commissary-general* 
as  abandoning  in  any  shape  the 
clear  rightthat  the  peace  of  Amiens 
has  given  them, to  the  cession  of 
tliis  colony.  * 

X.  Sending  detaclmiehts  to  hin« 
der  any  disturbances  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp,  or  to  con- 
strain  the  Hottentots,  as  well  as 
for  the  escort  of  provisions,  either 
to  the  Batavian  camp,  or  to  Cape 
Town,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
moving  the  troops  from  the  posi« 
tion  fixed  upon. 

The  Batavian  troops  shall  not 
return  to  Cape  Town  daring  this 
agreement;  neither  shall  the  £ai» 
glish  troops  take  up  any  position 
out  of  the  cs^tle  or  lbct»  which- 
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can  .molest  ibe  Batavian  camp  in 
any  manner. 

XL  In  case  of  any  doubts  or 
difficulties  arising  concerning  the 
true  meaning  oC  we  present  agree* 
ment^  they  Aall  be  explained  in 
the  most  adrantageous  manner 
fpr  carrying  into  effect  the  salutary 
motives  which  have  induced  their 
excellencies  and  the  commissary- 
general  of  the  Batavion  republic 
to  enter  into  it ;  and  more  esp^ 
cially  for  ensuring  to  the  commis- 
sary-general,  the  governor^  and  ^e- 
neisd  m  chief,  and  the  officers  civil 
and  military,  the  greatest  security, 
liberty,  and  independence;  the 
whole  in  oxder  to  cera^t  more 
ftronely  the  good  intelligence  so 
happfly  eitabhshed,  between  their 
excellencies  and  the  commissary- 
general  of  die  Batavian  republic. 
(Signed)  J.  Dbkker, 

Schout  by  Nagt. 
In  dienst  der  Bataafsche  Repub. 
John  Primgls, 
Com.*Gen. 
Ratified  Sd  Jan.  180S. 
(Signed)         F.  ]3undas, 
Lteutenant*Gen. 
J.  A.  Mist, 
Com.«Gen* 
(Signed)    J.  Hamilton,  CoL 
Dep.  Qaar.-Mast.-Gen. 
P.  G.  Henry,  CoL  Com.  les 
Troupes  Bataves  au  Cap. 
Ratified. 
(Signfd)        RooBiL  Curtis, 
Vice-Admiral,  &c. 


Official  Letter  qf  the  Commander  M* 
Btuy,  to  the  Mifdsler  qf  -England 
tu  Maba. 

Sir, 

I  had  the  honour  this  morning 

to  explam  tp  your  excellency  the 

object  of  fht  mission  which  his 

Jbighaesf  the  grand  master  of  the 


drder  of  St.  Jdtm  of  Jerusalem 
commissioned  me  to  execute  at 
Malta.* 

To  this  explanation  your  excek 
lency  answered  that  no  orders  had 
been  received  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  island  by  the  English  garrison, 
and  you  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  grand  master  would  do 
well  not  to  take  up  hts  residence 
there  for  some  time.  After  re- 
flecting on  the  answer  of  your  ex<^ 
cellency,  I  have  thought  that  it  is 
not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  that  it 
required  some  further  explanation. 

As  the  answer  of  your  excel- 
lency seemed  to  involve  a  refusal 
to  give  up  the  island  of  Malta  to 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa* 
)em,  conformably  to  tlie  tenth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
as  such  a  violation  of  tbat  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  attended  wrth 
the  most  important  consequences 
—consequences  fatal  indeed  to  the 
repose  of  Europe— I  cannot  rest 
contented  with  the  verbal  ansuier 
which  your  excellency  has  thought 
proper  to  give  me ;  and  I  should 
be  deficient  in  confidence  to  the 
grand  master,  as  well  as  in  the 
dignity  and  duty  suited  to  the  cha*. 
racterwidi  which  he  has  invested 
me,  if  I  did  not  invite  you>  mt<* 
nister  plenipotentiary,  clearly  to 
explain,  in  distinct  mnn,  the  mo- 
tives of  so  unexpected  a  reiusaU 

I  have  dieretore  the'  honour  to 
remind  your  excellency,  that,  coiv 
formably  t6  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  forces  of  his  Britan* 
nic  majesty  were  to  evacuate  tho 
island  and  its  dependencies  within 
the  space  of  three  months  after  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged^  or 
earlier,  if  possible. 

Thatpetsod  has  long  since  ex*^ 
pired.    The  treaty  adds,  that  the^ 
isUuid  diall  be  g^ven  up  to  the 
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order  m  its  prnent  state ,  provided 
ihiU  the  ^rand  mcuter  or  his  comtnis^ 
iaries,  fulfy  authorised  according  to 
the  statutes  cfthe  order,  should  be  in 
the  said  island  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  the  troops  to  he  famished  hy 
his  SicilioM  mnjesiy  should  have  ar^ 
tived, 

These  troops  have  long  f  mce  ar- 
rived t  there  remained  only  one 
'Condition  to  be  fulfilled,  which 
yrzM  the  presence  of  the  grand 
master^  or  his  comniissarics,  to 
take  possession..  I  have  the  ho* 
nour  to  observe  to  yt>ur  excellency 
that  by  my  arrival. in  the  island 
that  condition  is  fblfilled.  His 
aagust  eminence  the  grand  master 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  his 
ambassador  and  mmtster  plenipo- 
tentiary extraordi^ry,  in  his  name 
A>  treat  cfj  fbllow  vp,  finish,  accom^ 
plish,  and  concert  with  the  English 
and  French  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
smd  v:ith  the  existing  English  govern- 
mem  of  the  island ^  all  the  articles  re- 
iatioe  to  the  restoration  qf  religion  at 
UaltOf  and  particularly  whatever 
relates  to  the  return  qf  the  order  to 
the  island,  and  the  evacuation  qf  the 
place,  &c.  Such  are  the  terms  of 
the  fiill  powers  with  which  I  am 
invested,  and  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  subjoin  a  copy  for  the 
perussd  of  your  excellency. 

Agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  these 
full  powers,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  dififescnt  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the 
surrender  of  die  island  of  Malta 
to  die  order  of  St,  John  of  Jemsa- 
]em»  I  formally  demand  of  your 
excellency  the  execution  of  tlie 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  tenth  ar* 
tide  of  the  said  treaty ;  and  I  call 
upon  you  to  give  me,  on  this  point, 
a  categorical  answer* 

I  request  you  to  accey^t  the  ns- 
surance  of  my  high  consideration* 
(Signed)   u        Busy. 


Answer  qf  the  English  Minister  i» 
Mf.Busy. 

Sir,  ISOS. 

I  have  just  received  the  letter 
which  your  exceUency  did  me  the- 
honotn*  of  writing  to  nae  yester- 
day ;  in  which  letter  your  excd- 
lency  expresses  how  far  you  are 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  ver* 
bal  communication  respecting  the 
obiect  of  your  mission.  Your  ex* 
ceUency  likerrae  caUs  Mfam  me  to 
9et  down^  in  writing,  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  refuse  surren* 
dering  the  government  of  tiiose 
islanus,  on  the  arrival  of  his  emi*^ 
nence  die  Q[rand  master  of  the  or* 
der  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

In  answer,  I  beg  leave  to  ob» 
serve,  that,  as  some  of  the  power^ 
invited  by  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  Msuta,  haveaot 
as  yet  acceded  to  that  measure,  I 
do  not  hold  myself  authorised  to 
give  up  the  dominion  of  his  Bri- 
tannic m^esty  over  these  islands^ 
until  I  shall  havereceived  from  my 
court  special  instructions  to  that 
efiect. 

Your  excellency  observes,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  dissuade  the  grand 
master  from  coming  to  reside 
here :  your  excdlency  may  recol- 
lect' my  conversation  on  that  sub- 
ject ^ivas  to  the  followinc^  puxpcm : 

Oa  your  exceUehcy  naving  ob- 
served that  the  grand  master  ejr- 
pected  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  government  palace  in  Fort 
Valette,  I  replied,  that,  under  die 
present  circumstances,  L  could  uot 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  emi- 
nence ;  for  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  his  ejrcelfency  general 
Viliette  and  myself  continue  lei 
occupy  that  palace,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  the  official  btts!ne9»  V- 
longing 
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longing  to  our  respectire  depart- 
xiie&ts. 

I  am  moreover  desirous  to  re^ 
xall  to  .yo»r  excellency's  recoU^c- 
tion>  that  I  at  the  same  time  q£- 
fered  the  psdace.  of  tlie  Bosahetta 
for  the  residence  of  .the  grand 
master,  a  situation  vrUich»  in  every 
respect,  I  thought  suitable  to  his 
emuience,  until  the  time  arrived 
for  his* assuming  the  direction  of 
government. 

But  as  tlie  pala,ce  .oif  the  Bos* 
.chetta  is  uQt  at  present  fux;nislied» 
I  took,  the  Tiberty  ^of  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  inore  iconvenient 
for  his  eminence  to.  renuun  some 
time  in  Sicily,  ^e  more  so,  as  his 
residing  there  would  l^eep  his  emi- 
nence only  a  day^s  journey  distant 
^m  this  island. 

For  the  rest,  his  eminence  may 
be  assured  that  as.  soon  as  I  sha4 
deem  tnyself  authorised  to  give  up 
the  government!  I  shall  give  bis 
eminence  iihmediaXe  .information 

fOfit. 

,    I  have  the  honour  to  bc^  with 
the  highest  consideration! . 
Sir, 
yoiir<exceUency's  most  obedient, 
Ver)'  humble  servant, 
(Sigiv^d)         Aljez.  J.  B4LL. 


^idJrcss  qf  the  House  of  LordSf  on 
the  Discovery  qf  the  treasonable 
Ftot  qf  Colonel  Despard  and  his 
Accomplices, 

Most  Graqous  Sovereign, 
We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
;ind  loyal  subjects,  die  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  in  parliament 
iissembled,  humbly  beg  leave  to 
approach  your  majesty  with  our 
y^armest  congratulations  upon  the 
idiscovery  and  failure  of  a  wicked 
aiid  treasonable  conspiracy  formed 


agaixist  your  majesty's  sacred  pet* 
son  and  government. 

We  beg  leave  to  expross  to  your 
majesty  our  horror  and  detestation 
of  .so  atrocious  and  unnatural  a 
design  to  destroy  our  free  and 
happy  constitution,  by  an  attempt 
against  your  majesty's  most  sacred 
lite;  a  life  endeared  to  us  by  your 
majesty's  uniform  and  constant  en- 
deavours to  preserve  that  constitu- 
tion inviolate,  and  by  the  manifold 
blessings  derived  to  all  yoi^r  people 
from  your  majesty's  mild  and  be- 
neficent reign ;  an  attempt  which 
furnishes  a  fi*esh  proof  of  those  fla- 
gitious principles  which  are  alike 
subversive  of  all  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate life,  of  legitimate  authority,  of 
public  order,  and  of  civil  libmy» 
.  Whilst  we  trust  that  the  pimisb- 
ment  wht^h  has  been  in£icted  \xpoa 
tlie  cpnsf»rat6rs  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  traitorous  machiv 
natioivs  in  future,  we  acknowledge^ 
with  the  utmost  thankfulness  and 
humility,  the  interposition  of  Al- 
mightv  God,  who,  in. detecting 
and  defeating  these  wicked  de- 
signs, has  attorded  your  majesty  a 
fresh  instance  of  that  all-powenul 
protection  upon  which  your  ma- 
lesty  has  invariably  placed  yourre* 
liance. 

Your  majesty  may  be  assured 
that  it  is  our  fixed  resolution,  as  it 
is  our  sa<;red  duty,  to  defend  and 
protect  your  majesty's*  person,  to 
second  your  nnajesty's  uniform  en« 
deavours  to  maintain  and  preserve 
that  excellent  constitution  under 
which  this  kingdom  has  so  long 
flourished,  and  to  transmit  it  un- 
impaired to  our  posterity. 


His  Majesiy*s  mostgracioui  Anmocr^ 

My  Lords, 
I  receive,  with  pectdijur  satisfac^ 

tiox^ 
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tioDf  this  dutiful  tad  loyal  ad« 
dresSy  in  addition  to  the  maaf  sig* 
nal  proofs  which  you  have  given 
me  of  your  cordial  attachment  to 
my  person  and  government. 

The  strong  and  just  sentiments 
of  hatred  and  indignation  which 
you  have  expressed  against  this 
conspiracy,  will,^  I  douSt  not,  pro- 
duce the  most  salutary  eiFects,  in 
preventing  the  renewal  of  such 
desperate  '  and  wicked  attempts 
against  our  common  interests. 

The  warm,  steady,  and  unshaken 
loyalty  of  my  people  will,  I  trust, 
thrcmgh  the  continuation  of  the 
Divine  protection  hitherto  vouch- 
safed to  me,  render  effectual  my 
endeavours  to  maintain  and  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity, 
that  freedom,  security,  and  happi- 
ness, which  experience  has  shown  us 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  our  established 
constitution. 


Convention  between  the  Conmandcrn 
of  the  French  and  Hanoverian  Ar^ 

9IIICS. 

The  king  of  England  having 
refused  to  ratify  the  convention  of 
Suhlingen,  the  French  general 
found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  declaring  that  convention  nufl 
itnd  void.  In  consequence  of  this, 
lieutenant-general  Mortiei:,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  die  French 
army,  and  his  excellency  count  de 
Walmoden,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Hanoverians,  have  agreed  on 
tlie  following  capitulation,  which 
shall  he  pot  into  immediate  execu- 
tion without  being  submitted  to  the 
two  governments. 

Art.  I*  The  Hanoverian  army 
shall  give  up  their  arms;  they 
shall,  with  die  artillery,  be  put 
{nto   the    hands   of  tne    Freoch 


II.  All  die  horses  bdonging  ta 
the  Hanoverian  cavalry  aiul  arttt* 
lery  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
French  army  by  ckne  of  the  mini* 
sters  of  state ;  for  this  purpose, 
there  shall  be  nominated*  by  the 
general  in  chief,  a  conunissi«i» 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  ascer- 
tain their  present  situation  and  de* 
scriptfon. 

IIL  The  Hanoverian  army  shall 
be  dissolved.  The  trp6ps  shall  re» 
X>ass  the  Elbe,  and  return  to  their 
homes.  They  ^U  previously  en- 
gage, on  their  parole^  not  to  carry 
arms  against  France,  or  h^  aBieS) 
unless  exchanged  for  an  equal 
number  of  French  soldiers,  taken 
by  the  English  in  the  course  ctf*  the 
present  war. 

IV.  The  Hanoverian  generab 
and  officers  shaU  retire,  on  their 
parole^  to  whatever  ^lace  they 
choose  to  take  up  their  residence^ 
provided  they  do  no€  leave  the 
continent ;  ^ey  shall  6e  permitted 
to  keep  their  swords,  and  take 
with  them  their  horses,  baggage^ 
and  effects. 

V.  There  shaQ  be  sent,  with  the 
least -possible  dday,  to  the  French 
commander  in  chiefs  a  muster-roll 
of  the  Hanoverian  axmy* 

VI.  The  Hanoverian  soldiers 
sent  home  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
wear-their  uniforms. 

VII.  The  Hanoverian  troops 
shall  be  allowed  subsistence  till 
they  return  to  their  homes.  The 
officers  shall  also  be  allowed  forage 
for  their  horses. 

VIIL  The  16th  and  17th  ar- 
ticles of  the  convention  c£  Stih- 
lingen  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Hanoverian  army. 

IX.  The  French  troops  shall 
immediately  occupy  that>  part  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  which 
is  situated  in  the  district  of  Latw 
enb^urg,  -^ 

Exchanged 
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'  Exchanged  en  die-Elbe  tiiisiedi 
Messidor  (Jaiie5)i  year  11  of  the 
French  republic. 
(Signed) 

£d.  MO&TIEIU 

MakshallCovntdbWalmooen. 

The  16th  iuid  17th  articles  ftk 
faded  to  m  the  preceding  conren- 
tion  refer  to  the  farourable  con- 
struction of  the  articles,  aud  state/ 
that  the  present  convention  shall 
not  create  any  prejudice  against 
any  future  arrangement  respecting' 
the  electorate,  which  may  beformr 
ed  betwixt  the  first  consid  and  any 
mediating  power. 


City  Address.    June  9. 

7b  the  King^t  most  excellent  Ma^ 
jestif. 

The  humble  Address  qf  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons 
4^  the  City  qf  London  in  Common. 
Council  assetnbled. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
We,  your  majesty's  most  duti- 
fbl  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
of  the  city  of  London  in  common 
council  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
approach  the  throne,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  with  our  renewed 
sentiments  of  fidelity  and  allegi- 
ance to  your  majesty's  person, 
crown,  and  govemmenL 

We  dre  fully  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  for  the  decisive  and  dig- 
nified measures  adopted  by  your 
majesty,  by  the  recal  of  your 
majesty's  ambassador  from  France, 
and  the  vigorous  posture  of  de- 
fence of  the  united  kingdom  to  re- 
pel the  designs  of  that  govern- 
ment, whose  inordinate  and  insa- 
tiable views  of  restless  ambition 
are  manifestly  directed  to  over- 
throw the  glorious  constitution  of 


these  realms,  and  give  a  mortal 
stab  to  our  existence  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation.  The  justice 
of  your  ms^csty's  cause,  and  the 
moderadpn  of  your  claims,  must 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every 
surrounding  power;  and  we  are 
convinced  mat  the  brave  and  hap* 
py  people  of  this  land,*  conscious 
of  die  purity  of  their  freedom,  and 
the  inestimable  privileges  they  en* 
joy  under  your  majesty's  mild  and 
paternal  rule,  will,  with  one  hand 
and  heart,  resolve  to  defend  and 
maintain  them.  Your  majesty's 
faithful  ^citizens  oT  London  feel  a 
grateful  pride  in  this  assurance  of 
kindred  loyalty  throughout  your 
majesty's  dominions,  and  are 
deeply  sensible  of  the  eminent 
distinction  they  are  invested  with» 
by  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
their  beloved  sovereign.  It  is  their 
earnest  prayer  that  every  bles^ng 
may  attend  and  prosper  your  ma- 
jesty's zeal  and  exertions  for  tlie 
welfare  ^of  your  people;  and 
should  substantial  peace  not  be 
attainable  but  by  the  decision  of 
the  sword,  may  the  calamities  of 
a  war  not  to  be  averted  be  lost  in 
the  success  and  -glory  of  its  a« 
cfaievements. 

Your  majesty's  faithful  citizens 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction  at  the 
disposition  manifested  by  your  ma- 
jesty, of  availing  yourself  of  any 
favourable  circumstance  of  termi- 
nating the  subsisting  differences^ 
whenever  it  can  be  done  consist-  , 
.  ently  with  the  honour  and  diprnitr 
of  your  m^esty'sL  crown,  and  the 
security  and  welfare  of  tlie  British 
empire. 

Signed,  by  order  of  court, 

Henry  Woodthorpi. 

To    which    his    majesty    was 
pleased 
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pleased    to  retum   tlie  following 
most  gracious  answer ; 

I  receive,  with  ereat  satisfac- 
tion, this  dutiful  and  loyal  address 
fx'om  my  city  of  London. 

My  endeavours  to  preserve  peace 
have  Xyeon  unhappily  frustrated, 
by  the  restless  spirit  of  aggrandise- 
ment which  actuates  the  councils 
of  the  French  government;  but  I 
trust  the  united  and  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  nation  at  large,  in 
support  of  the  just  cause  we  are 
engaged  in,  will,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  ena- 
ble me  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
my  crown,  and*  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  my  people 
against  every  aggression. 


By  ike  dmrnUghners  for  executing 
the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  \  the  united  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  ^t. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Pel- 
ham,  one  of  his  majest}*s  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  having 
transmitted  to  us  two  additional 
instructions  under  his  majesty's 
signet  and  sign  manual,  daied  die 
24th  instant,  to  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty's  sliips  and  pri- 
^1ateers  that  have  or  may  have 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals 
against  the  French  and  Batavian 
republics,  directing  tliem  not  to 
detain  or  molest  any  vessels  be- 
longing to  any  state  m  amity  with 
bis  majesty,  on  account  of  their 
having  on  board  any  organised, 
thrown,  and  raw  silk,  the  growth 
and  production  of  Italy,  coming 
consigned  to  any  merchant  of  the 
united  kii^dom  ;  or  to  seize  (un- 
der the  provisions  tlierein  men- 
tioned) any  neutral  vessel  which 
sjiall  be  c;irrying  on  the  trade  di- 


rectly between  the  colonies  csf  the 
enemy  and  the  neutral  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  and 
laden  with  the  property  of  inha- 
bitants of  such  neutrtJ  country: 

We  send  you  herewith  printed 
copies  of  his  majesty's  insiructions 
above  mentioned,  and  do  hereby 
require  and  direct  you  ta  pay  the 
strictest  regard  .an4  attention 
thereto.        -^ 

Given  under  onr  hands  the  SOdi 
of  Jane,  1803* 
To  the  reactive  atptuim,  cwn* 

mandert'^and  commanding;  <^* 

cers  of  his  majesty's  Mps  and* 

vessels. 
By  conmiand  of  their  lord- 
ships. 


A  Conx^ention  between  His  Briicnntc 
Majesty  and  the  King  qf  Bacden, 
signed  on  the  ^th  qfJuly,  180S. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britaiii 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden,  being  equally  de. 
sirous  of  promoting  the  good  nil* 
derstanding  which  happily  sub^ts 
between  them,  and  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  those  differences 
which  have  heretofore  arisen  re* 
specting  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  and 
signed  at  Whitehall  on  tlie  21st 
day  of  October,  1661,  hav^ 
named  and  authorised  for  that 
purpose,  viz.  his  Briunnic  ma^ 
jesty,  tlie  rieht  hon.  Robert  Banks 
Jenkinson,  Lord  Hawkesbury,pne 
of  his  said  majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy- council,  and  his  princi* 
pal  secretary  of  state  for  tne  fj>- 
reign  department,  and  his  Swedish 
majesty,  CJeor^e  Uldrick  baron  de 
Silverhjelm,  his  envoy  extraordi- 
nary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to    hi$     Britannic    majcstj,    an^ 

knight 
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knight  of  the  order  of  the  polar 
star,  ^hd,  after  having  duly  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I.  In  the  event  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  being 
neutral  during  a  war  in  which  the 
tother  contracting  party  may  be 
belligerent,  the  vessels  of  the 
neutral  party  shall  not  carry  to  the 
enemy  or  enemies  of  the  bellige- 
rent party,  money,  arms  or  bombs 
widi  their  fusees  and  other  a|)ur- 
tenances,  fire-balls,  gunpowder, 
ihatches,  cannon-balls,  spears, 
lances,  pikes,  halberts,  guns,  mor- 
tars, petards,  grenadoes,  musket- 
rests,  baudaliers,  saltpetre,  mus- 
kets, musket-bullets,  helmets, 
head-pieces,  breast-plates,  coats- 
of-mail,  commonly  called  cuiras- 
ses, and  the  like  kind  of  arms;  or 
troops,  horses,  or  any  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  equipment  of  ca- 
valry;  or  pistols,  b^lts,  or  any 
other  instruments  of  war;  or  ships 
of  war,  and  guard-ships ;  nor  any 
manufacturecT  articles  immediately 
serving  for  the  equipment  of  the 
same,  under  the  penalty,  that,  if 
either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  seize  the  same,  these  articles 
shall  9ye  liable  to  confiscation* 

II.  The  cruisers  of  the  bellige- 
rent power  shall  exercise  the  right 
of  bringing  in  the  ships  of  the 
neutral  going  to  the  ports  of  an 
enemy,  £uien  with  cargoes  of  pro- 
visions, or  with  cargoes  of  pitch, 
tar,  hemp,  and  generally  aU  un- 
manufactured aiticles  whatever, 
serving  for  the  equipment  of  ships 
of  all  descriptions,  and  likewise 
all  manufactured  articles  serving 
for  the  equipment  of  merchant 
vessels  (herrings,  iron  in  bars, 
steel,  rose-copper,  brass  and  brass. 
wire,  deal,  planks  not  being  oak, 
and  spar^  however,  excepted), 
180S. 


and  if  the  cargoes  so  exported  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  neutral  power 
are  produce  of  the  territories  of 
the  said  neutral  power,  and  going 
on  account  of  the  subjects  thereof, 
the  belligerent  power  shall,  in  that 
case,  exercise  the  right  of  pur- 
chasing them,  upon  condition  of 
paying  a  profit  of  ten  per  centum 
upon  a  fair  invoice  price,  or  the 
fair  market  price  in  England  or  in 
Sweden  respectively,  at  the  option 
of  the  owner,  with  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  detention  and  necessary 
expenses.  ' 

III.  If  the. cargoes  specified  in 
the  preceding  article  (not  being 
enemy's  property)  are  proceeding 
with  a  professed  destination  to  the 
ports  of  a  neutral  country,  and 
are  brought  -m-  -under  'suspicion 
that  their  true  deistination  is  to  the 
ports  of  the  enenfy,  and  it  sliall 
turn  out,  upon  due  inquiry,  th^t 
they  were  really  bound  to  neutral 
ports,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  voyages,  after  being 
indemnified  for  tibeir  detention  and 
necessary  expenses,  unless  the  go- 
vernment of  tlie  belligerent  coun- 
try, from  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  snould  desire  to 
purchase  them;  in  which  case  the 
full  price  shall  be  paid,  which 
they  would  have,  obtained  in  the 
ports  of  the  neutral  country  to 
which  they  were  going,  with  an 
indemnification  for  detention  and 
necessary  expenses. 

IV.  Herrings,  iron  in  bars, 
steel,  rose-copper,  brass  and  brass 
wire,  deal,  planks  not  bedn^  of 
oak,  and  spars,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  confiscation  or  pre-emption  on 
the  part  of  the  belligerent  power^ 
but  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  free 
in  the  ships  of  the  neutral  country, 
provided  that  they  are  not  enemy^s 
property. 

(H)  V.  The 
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V.  The  present  ccmrention  shaU 
be  ratified  by  hb  Britaanic  majesty 
and  by  his  Swedish  majesty,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Lon« 
don,  in  the  space  of  two  monthsy 
or  sooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  of  his  Swe- 
dish majesty,  hare  signed  the  pre- 
sent convention,  and  hare  caused 
the  seak  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
hereto* 

Done  at  London,  the  25di  day 
of  July,  1803. 
(L.S.) 

Hawkbsbv&y. 
(L.S.) 

Jordan  Uld&icx  Silterhjelm. 


€(mv  qfa  Letter  fiom  his  Excellency 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  one  qf  his 
Mfije8ty*s  principal  Secretaries  of 
State f  io  his  Excellency  Baron  De 
Silverhfelm,  his  Sftoedish  M<\jesty*s 
Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain,  by  him  trans^ 
mitted  to  Clais  Grill,  Esq.^  his 
Swedish  Majesty's  Commercial 
Agent'General* 

I  hare  the  honouf  of  informing 
you,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  has  been  judged  expedient 
to  issue  orders,  preventing  all  ships 
under  Swedish  or  other  neutral  co- 
lours, from  entering  any  port  or 
place  on  the  coast  between  the 
rlumber  and  the  Downs,  with  the 
exception  of  Yarmouth  Roads  and 
the  DoiKms,  to  which  places  they 
will  be  still  permitted  to  resort* 

I  have  lost  no  time  in  enabling 
you  to  make  an  early  communica- 
tion of  the  measure  which  the  kin|( 
lias  thought  fit  to  adopt,  as  it  is  his 
majesty's  anxious  wish  that  th^ 
tr^de  q£  neutral  nations  nay  be 


subject  to  no  umiecessny  impe& 
ment  or  mconvezuence* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  ftc. 

HAWKESBUaT. 


Corfetpondemct  bettveen  his  Majesty , 
the  Prince  qf  Wales,  the  DuWqf 
York,  and  Mr,  Addington,  on  the 
Offer  qf  Military  Service  made  hy 
his  Royal  Higlmeu  the  Prince  rf 
Wales. 

(copy.) 

Carlton  Hosae,  My  18,  ISOS. 

Sir, 

The  subject  on  which  I  addicst 
you  presses  so  heavily  on  mt 
mind,  and  daily  acquires  such  aa« 
didonal  importance,  ^that,  not- 
withstandmg  my  wish  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  thedisposi* 
don  made  by  his  ma|esty's  ninis- 
teris,  I  find  it  impossible  to  wkh* 
hold  or  delay  an  explicit  statement 
of  my  fedings,  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  most  serious  considera- 
tions. 

When  it  was  officially  commit 
nicated  to  parliament  that  the 
avowed  object  <^  die  enemy  was  a 
descent    on    our    kingdoms,    th* 

auestion  became  so  <H>vions  that 
le  circomstances  of  d^  times  re- 
quired the  vcdnntary  tender  •  of 
personal  services;  when  parUa^ 
liament,  in  consequence  of  this 
representadon*  agreed  to  extraor^- 
dinary  measures  for  the  defence 
of  these  realms  alone,  it  was  evi- 
dent the  danger  was  not  bdieved 
dubious  or  remotei  Aniaiated  by 
the  same  spirit  which  pervaded  die 
nadon  at  large,  conscious  of  the 
dudes  which  I  owed  to  his  majesty 
and  the  country,  I  seized  die  earu 
liest  opportunity  to  express  my  d&. 
sm  at  uadotaiang  the  responsftt* 
Uty  of  a  militaiy  command:    I 

neither 
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neither  (lid,  nor  do.jporesunie  xm 
supposed  talents  as  entitling  me  to 
sucn  Rn  appointment.  I  am  aware 
I  do  not  possess  the  experience  of 
actual  warfare ;  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  regard  myself  as  totally  un- 
qualified or  deficient  in  miHtary 
tcience,  since  I  have  long^  made 
the  service  my  particular  study. 
My  chief  pretensions  were  founded 
on  a  sense  of  those  advantages 
which  my  exaipple  might  produce 
to  the  state^  by  exciting  the  loyal 
energies  of  the  nation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  those  expectations 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to 
£>rm  as  to  the  personal  exertions 
.cf  their  princes  at  a  moment  like 
the  present.  The  more  elevated 
my  situation^  in  so  much  the  ef- 
forts of  zeal  became  necessarily 
mater;  and  I  confessj  that,  if  duty 
Aad  not  been  so  pfuramoimty  a  re- 
flexic^n  on  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  my  predecessors  would 
have  excited  in  me  the  spirit  of 
emulation;  when,  however,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  recollections,  the 
nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we 
are  about  to  engage. was  impressed 
on  my  consideration,  I  slK>uld,  in- 
deed, have  been  devoid  c^  every 
virtuous  sentiment,  if  I  felt  no  re- 
luctance in  remaining  a  passivjS 
spectator  of  armaments,  which 
have  for  their  object  the  very  ex- 
istence of  tl\e  British  empire. 

Thus  was  I  influenced  to  make 
my  oSer  of  service,  and  I  did 
imagine  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters wpuld  have  attached  to  it 
9iioi«  value.  B^t  when  I  find 
tioAf  from  scone  unkiVQwn  cause, 
way  appointment  ^ms  to  remam 
so  loi^  undetermined;  when  I 
feel  myself  exposed  to  the^l^uy 
^  beii^  regarded  by  the  country 
^s  passmg  my  time  mdifierent  to 
the  eyenu  which  me^iSKe,  a^d  |ipi- 


soisible  to  the  call  of  patriottpnt 
much  more  of  glory,  it  then  be« 
hoves  me  to  examine  my  rights, 
and  to  remind  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters that  the  claim  which  I  have 
advanced  is  strictly  constitutional* 
and  justified  by  precedent ;  and 
that  m  the  present  situation  of  £u^ 
rope,  to  deny  my  exercising  it  is 
fatal  to  my  own  immediate  hor 
nour,  and  the  future  interests  of 
the  crown. 

I  can  never  forget  that  I  have 
solemn  obligations  imposed  on  me 
by  my  birtn,  and  that  t  sHoul4 
ever  miow  myself  foremost  in  con* 
tributing  to  the  preservation  of  the 
country.  The  time  is  arrived 
when  I  may  prove  myself  sensible 
of  the  duties  of  my  shuadon,  and 
of  evincing  my  devotion  to  th^ 
sovereign,  who  by  nature  as^wel^ 
as  public  worth  commands  my 
most  a£fecUonate  attachment. 

I  repeat,  that  I  should  be  sorry 
to  embarrass  the  jgpvemment  at  any 
time,  most  particularly  at  such  a 
crisis  c  bnt,  since  no  event  in  my 
future  life  can  cbmpensate  me  for^ 
the  misfortune  of  not  participat- 
ing in  the  honours  and 'dangers 
wmch  await  the  brave  men  desr 
tined  to  oppose  an  invading  enemy^ 
I  cannot  forego  the  earnest  renew- 
al of  mv  appUcation. 

All  I  solicit  is  a  more  ostensible 
situation  than  ithat  in  which  I  am 
aJt  present  placed ;  for  situated  ap 
I  am,  as  a  mere  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, the  major-general  comr 
roanding  the  brigade,  of  which 
such  a  regiment  must  form  a  part, 
would  justly  expect  and  receif^ 
the  full  crfsdit  of  pr^-arrangemen^ 
and  successful  enterprise. 
I  ^remain.  Sir, 

Verysincei^y,  ypttr?, 
(Signed)  Q.  P. 

CH2)       ^'  The 
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The  prinee  of  Wales  repeated 
bis  applicatioii  in  a'  letter  dated 
26di  July.  An  answer  from  Mr. 
Addington  informs  his  royal  high- 
ness that  his  first  letter  has  been 
Isud  before  his  majesty,  who  had 
refiared  to  the  answers  which  his 
majesty  had  jodged  it  necessary  to 
retnm  to  similar  representations-* 
which  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  royal  highness,  had 
been  laid  before  his  majesty  upon 
former  occasions. 

.  The  prince  then  deshed  his  note 
of  the  d6th  of  July  to  be  laid  be- 
fore his  majesty,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

His  majesty  referred  to  the  or- 
der he  had  before  given  Mr.  Ad- 
dington ;  with  the  addition— that 
the  king's  opinion  being  fixed,  he 
desired  that  no  further  mention 
should  be  made  to  him  on  the 
sabject. 

The  followmg  letter  was  then 
written  by  the  prince  to  the  king. 

'     LITTBft  TO  THE  XING* 

Sir, 

A  correspondence  has  taken 
place  between^Mr.  Addine;ton  and 
myself  on  a  subject  wlucn  deeply 
inTolves  my  honour  and  character. 
The  answers  which  I  have  received 
from  that  gentleman,  the  commu- 
nication wnich  he  has  made  to  die 
bouse  of  commons,  leave  me  no 
hope  but  in  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
your  majesty.  1  make  that  ap- 
peal with  confidence,  because  I 
fed  diat  yon  are  my  natural  advo- 
cate, and  with  the  sanguine  hope 
that  the  ears  of  an  aflEectionate  fa- 
ther may  tdU  be  opened  to  the 
supplications  of  a  dutiful  son. 

I  ask  .to  be  allowed  to  display 
the  best  energies  of  my  character  i 
Co  shed  die  last  drop  of  my  blood 
ill  support  of  your  majesty's  peiw 


son,  crown»,and  dignky ;  for  this 
is  not  a  war  for  empire,  glory,  or 
dominion,  but  for  existence.  In 
this  contest,  the  lowest  and  hum- 
blest of  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been  called  on;  it  would 
therefore  little  become  me,  who 
am  the  jf  rst,  and  wiio  stand  at  the 
very  footstool  of  the  tfannie,  to 
remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  lifif- 
less  spectator,  of  the .  mischiefs 
which  threaten  us,  uacomscions  of 
the  dangers  whidi  surround  us, 
and  mditterent  to  the  consequences 
which  mav  follow.  Hanover  is 
lost — ^Eng^and  is  menaced  with 
invasion— rlreland  is  in  rebellion— 
Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  fVance. 
At  such  a  moment  the  prince  of 
Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your 
servants  in  z^  and  devotion — to 
none  of  your  subjects  in  duty — to 
none  of  yofir  children  in  tender- 
ness  and  a£Rection— presumes  to 
approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat , 
those  offers  which  he  already  made 
through  your  majesty's  minister. 
A  feeling^  of  honest  ambitton,  a 
sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myselTand 
to  my  family— -and,  above  all,  the 
fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of 
that  gallant  army  which  may  be 
the  support  of  your  majesty's 
crown  and  my  best  hope  hereafter* 
command  me  to  persevere,  and  to 
assure  your  majestv,  with  aH  homi* 
lity  and  respect,  tlat,  conscious  of 
the  justice  of  mv  claim,  nO  human 
power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relin- 
quish it. 

Allow  me  to  say,  «r,  that  I 
am  bound  to  adopt,  this  line  of 
conduct  by  every  motivd  dear  to 
me  as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me  *s 
a  prince.  Ought  I  not  to  cone 
forward  in  a  moment  of  unexam- 

fled  difficulty  and  danger?  Ought 
not  to  share  in  mt  ^Unj  of 
tidory,  when  I  have  ey^fy  thine  to 
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lose  by  defeat  ?  The  higliest  places 
in  your  majesty's  service  are  filled 
by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place 
is  assigned.  I  am  not  thought 
worthy  to  be  the  junior  major-ge- 
neral of 'your  army*  If  I  could 
submit  in  silence  to  such  indigni- 
ties, I  should  indeed  deserve  such 
treatment,  and  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  your  enemies,  and  my  own, 
that  I  am  entirely  incapable  of 
those  exertions  which  my  birth  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  pe^ 
culiarly  call  for. '  Standing  so  near 
th^  tKr<5ne,  when  I  am  debased, 
the  cause  of  royalty  is  wounded  | 
I  cannot  sink  m  public  opinion^ 
without  the  participation  ofyour 
majesty  in  my  degradation.  There* 
fore  every  motive  of  private  feel- 
ing and  of  public  duty  induce  me 
to  impl6re  your  majesty  to  review 
your  decision,  and  to  place  me  in 
that  situation,  which  my  birtli,  the 
duties  of  my  stati€»n,  the  example  of 
my  predecessors,  and  the  expecta* 
tions  of  the  people  of  England  in- 
title  me  to  claim. 

Should  I  be  disappointed  in  die 
hope  which  I  have  formed,  should 
this  last  app^  to  the  justice  of  my 
sovereign,  and  the  affection  of  my 
father,  fail  of  success,  I  shall  la- 
ment in  silent  submission  his  deter- 
x^ination ;  but  Europe,  the  world, 
and  posterity,  must  judge  betweei^ 
us. 

I  have  donje  my  duty ;  my  con- 
science acquits  me ;  my  reason  tells 
me  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in 
the  request  which  I  have  made,  be^- 
cause^no  reasonable  arguments  have 
e^er  been  adduced  in  answer  to  my 
pretiensions.  The  precedenu  in 
our  history  are  in  my  &vour ;  but 
if  they  were  not,  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  afid  especially  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  moment) 
require  us  to  become  an  example 
tp  our  posterity. 
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No  other  cause  of  refusal  has  or 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  was 
the  will  ofyour  majesty.  To  diat 
will  and  pleasure  I  bow  with  every 
degree  ot  humility  and  resignation  ; 
but  I  can  never  cease  to  complain 
of  the  severity  which  has  been  exer- 
cised against  me,  and  the  injustice 
which  Ihave  suffered,  till  I  cease  to 
exist, — I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  with  all  possible  de- 
votion, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
affectionate  Son  and  Subject, 
Brighton,  Aug. 6.     (Signed)  G.P. 

FROM  THE  KIKG* 

IVindsor,  7ih  Aug A60S. 
My  Dear  Son,  .      v- 

Thou^h  I  applaud  your  zeal 
and  spirit,  of  which,  I  trust,  i^o  one 
can  suppose  any  of  my  family 
wanting,  yet,  considering  the-  re- 
peated declarations  I  have  made  of 
my  determination  on  your  former 
applications  to  the  same  purpose,  I 
had  flattered  myself  to  have  heard 
no  further  on  the  subject*  Should 
the  implacable  enemy  so  far  sue* 
ceed  as  to  landt  you  will  have  aii 
opportunity  of  showing  your  zeaj 
at  the  head  of  your  regiment.  :  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  every  man.  to 
staiid  forward  on  such  an  occasion  i 
and  I  shall  certainly  think  it.  naone 
to  set  an  example  in  defence)  of 
every  thing  that  ia  dear  to  me/^nd 
to  >my  people. 
I  ever  remain,  my  dear  Soii»- 
Ybur  teost  afibctionate  Father^. 
(Signed)  Q.R* 

FILOM  THE  PR.INCE  TO  TRS  KINGv 

Sir,      Brighton^  23rf  Aug,  ISOB. 

1  have  delayed  thus  long  ah  an- 
swer to  the  letter  which  your  ma^ 
jesty  did  me  the  honour  to  write, 
from  a  wish  to  refer  to  a  former 
correspondence  which  tookjpAac.0 
between  usl  in  the  year  1798.  Those 
(H  3)  lettecs 
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letters  were  mislatd,  and  some  days 
elapsed  before  I  could  disco^r 
them:  thej have smce been foand. 
AUow  me  then,  sir^  to  recal  to  your 
recollection  the  expressions  you 
were  graciously  pleased  to  use,  and 
which  I  once  before  took  the  li- 
berty of  reminding  you  of,  when  I 
scxlicited  foreign  service,  upon  my 
first  commg  into  the  army.  They 
were>  sir,  that  your  majesty  did  not 
then  see  the  opportunity  for  it ;  but 
if  any  thing  was  to  arise  at  home^ 
I  ought  to  be  **  first  and  fpre- 
too^.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
expression  in  the  English  language, 
or  one  more  consonant  to  the  feel* 
ia^  whidi  animate  my  hearL  In 
this  I  ame  most  perfectly  with 
your  majesty — ^^  I  ought  to  he  the 
fim  andfaremott."  It  is  the  place 
which  ray  birth  assigns  me — ^which 
Europe-— which  the  English  nation 
exp^t  me  to  fill— ^-and  which  the 
former  assurances  of  your  majesty 
might  naturally  have  led  me  to 
bope  I  should  occupy.  After  such 
It  declaration,  I  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  be  told  that  my  place  was  at 
die  head  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. 

I  understand  from  your  majesty, 
that  it  is  your  intention^  sir,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  noble  example  which 
you  have  ever  shown  during  the 
eourse  of  your  reign,  to  place  your- 
sdf  at  the  head  of  the  people  of 
England.  My  next  brother,  the 
dukeof  Yoric,  commands  the  army ; 
the  younger  branches  of  my  la- 
mily  are  eith^er  generals  or  lieute- 
tenant*generals ;  and  I,  who  am 
the  prince  of  Wales,  am  to  remain 
a  colonel  of  dragoons.  There  is 
something  so  humiliating  in  the 
contrast,  that  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  would  either  doubt  the  re- 
ah'ty,  or  suppose  that  to  be  my 
fault  which  is  only  my  misfor- 
tune. 

Who  could  imagine,  that  I,  who 


am  die  oldest  colonel  in  the  seraee^ 
had  asked  for  the  rank  of  a  gnie* 
ral  ofBcer  in  die  army  of  the  id^ 
my  father,  and  that  it  had  been  re- 
fused me! 

I  am  sorry,  much  more  than 
sorry,  to  be  obliged  to  break  in 

rn  your  leisure,  and  to  treqiasi 
i  a  second  dme  on  the  attentioo 
of  your  majesty.  But  I  have,  sir, 
an  interest  m  my  character  mors 
valuable  to  me  than  tiie  throne, 
ahd  dearer,  far  dearer,  to  me  than 
Kfe.  I  am  called  upon  by  that  in- 
terest to  persevere,  and  I  pledge 
myself  never  to  desist  till  I  receive 
that  satisfaction  which  the  justice 
of  my  claim  leads  me  to  expect. 

In  these  unhappy  times  the 
world,  sir,  examines  the  conduct  of 
princes  with  a  jealous,  a  scruti- 
nising, ^a  malignant  eye.  No  man 
is  more  aware  than  I  am  <if  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  disposition,  and 
no  man  is  therefore  mort  deter- 
mined to  place  himself  above  all 
suspicion. 

In  desiring  to  be  placed  hi  a  for- 
ward situation,  I  have  performed 
one  duty  to  the  people  of  England ; 
I  must  now  perform  another,  and 
humbly  supplicate 'your  majesty  to 
assign  those  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced you  to  refuse  a  request 
which  appears  to  me  and  to  the 
world  so  reasonable  and  so  ra;- 
tional. 

I  must  again  repeat  my  concern 
that  I  aib  oblig^  to  cdhttmie  a 
correspondencJe  which  I  fear  is  nor^- 
so  trateffcl  to  your  majesty  as  I 
could  wish,  1  have  examined  tnj 
own  heart — I  am  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  my  caUse — of  the  purity 
of  my  motives.^  Reason  and  h^ 
nour  forbid  me  to  yield :  where  ao 
reason  is  alleged,  I  am  justified  hi 
the  conclusion  that  none  con  be 
•given. 

In  this  candid  exposhion  of  die 

feelings  which  have  agitated  aoid 

depressed 
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depressed  my  wouaded  mind^  I 
hope  no  e:q>res^ons  have  escaped 
me  which  can  be  construed  to  mean 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  your  ma^ 
jesty.  I  most  solemnly  disavow 
any  such  intention;  but  the  cin* 
cumstances  of  the  times— 4iie  dan- 
ger of  invasion^-che  appeal  which 
Mas  been  n:iade  to  all  your  subjects, 
oblige  me  to  recollect  what  1  owe. 
to  mine  own  honour  and  to  my 
own  character,  and  to  state  to  your 
majesty  with  ^ainness»  truth,  and 
candour,  but  with  all  the  submift* 
sion.  of  a  subject  and  the  duty  of  an 
a£Pectionstte  son,  the  injuries  under 
which  I  labouTi  and  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  your  majesty  alone  at 
<Mie  moment  to  redress. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  pr6- 
foundest  veneration  and  respect 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe 
myself. 

Your  Majesty^s  most  dutiful. 

And  most  a&cticmate  Son  and 
Subject,      (Signed)     G.P. 

Bri^kim,  2d0ctAS0fL 
My  Dear  Brother, 

By  the  last  night's  Gazette, 
which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived,  I  perceive  that  an  extensive 
promotion  has  taken  place  in  the 
army,  wherein  my  pretensions  are 
not  noticed;  a  circumstance  which, 
whatever  may  have  happened  upon 
other  occasions,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pass  by,  at  this  momentous 
crisis,  without  observation. 

My  standing  in  the  army,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ordinary  rou^ 
tine  of  promotion,  had  it  been  fol- 
lowed up,  would  have  placed  me 
cither  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
generals,  or  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  lieutenax^generals.  Wh^i  the 
younger  branches  of  my  family  are 
promoted  to  the  highest  nuUtaiy 
situations,  my  birth,  accordii^  to 
the  distinctions  usually  conferred 


on  h,  should  have  placed  me  first 
on  that  list. 

I  hope  vou  know  me  too  well,  to 
imagine  tnat  idle  inactive  rank  is 
in  my  view;  much  kss  it  the  di* 
rection  and  patronage  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  an  object  which 
suits  m^  place  in  the  state,  or  my 
inclinations;  but,  in  a  moment 
when  the  danger  of  the  country  is 
thought  b  V  government  so  urgent 
as  to  call  iora  the  energy  of  every 
arm  in  its  defence,  I  cannot  but 
feel  myself  degraded,  both  as  a 
prince  and  a  soldier,  if  1  am  not  aV> 
lowed  to  take  a  forward  and  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  defence  of 
that  empire  and  crown,  of  the 
glory,  pro^rity,  and  even  exist- 
ence ot  tlm  people,  in  all  which 
mme  is  the  greatest  stake^ 

To  be  told  I  ms^y  display  this 
zeal  solely  and  simply  at  the  bead 
of  my  regiment,  .is  a  degrading 
tnockery. 

If  that  be  the  only  sitnation  al- 
lotted me,  I  shall  certainly  do  my 
duty,  as  others  will ;  bat  the  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  akeady 
alluded  entitle  me  to  expect,  and 
bind  me  in  every  way  to  require,  a 
situation  more  correspondent  to  the 
dignity  of  my  own  character  and 
to  the  public  expectation. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  tendering  my 
services  in  a  way  more  formal  and 
official  than  I  have  before  pursued, 
that  I  address  this  to  you,  my  dear 
brother,  as  the  commander  in  chief, 
by  whose  counsels  the  constitution 
presumes  that  the  military  depart- 
ment is  administered; 

If  those  who  have  the  honour  to 
advise  his  majesty  on  this  occasion, 
shall  deem  mv  pretensions,  among 
those  of  all  the  royal  family,  to  be 
the  only  one  fit  to  be  rejected  and 
disdained,  I  may  at  least  hope,  as 
a  debt  of  justice  and  honour,  to 
have  it  explained,  that  I  am  laid  by 
in  virtue  of  that  judegmeat,  aji4 
(H4)  not 
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not  in  consequence  of  any  omission 
or  want  of  energy  on  my  part,  5cc. 
&c.  &c.  (Signed)      G.P.W. 

His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  qf  York,  ifc. 

Horse  Guards,  Oct,  6, 1803. 
Dearest  Brother, 

Nothing  but  an  extraordinary 
press  of  business  would  hare  pre- 
vented me  from  acknowledging 
sooner  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
which  I  received  while  at  Oatlands 
oh  Monday  evening. 

I  trust  that  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  affection  for  you, 
which  has  existed  since  our  most 
tender  years,  not  to  be  assured  of 
the  satis&ction  I  have  felt,  and 
ever  must  feel,  in  forwarding,  when 
in  my  power,  every  desire  or  ob- 
ject of  yours;  and  therefore  will 
believe  how  much  I  must  regret 
the  impossibility  there  is,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  of  my  executing 
your  wishes  of  laying  the  represen- 
tation contained  in  your  letter  be- 
fore his  majesty. 

Suffer  me,  my  dearest  brother, 
as  the  only  answer  that  I  can  pro- 
perly give  you,  to  recal  to  your  me- 
mory what  passed  upon  the  same 
subject  soon  after  his  majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  place  me  at 
the  head  ot  the  army  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  your  usual  can- 
dour, you  will  yourself  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  my  declining 
it.      • 

In  the  y6ar  1795,  upon  a  general 
promotion  taking  place,  at  your 
mstance  I  delivered  a  letter  from 
you  to  his  majesty,  urging  your 
pretensions  to  promotion  in  the 
army;  to  which  his  majesty  was 

E leased  to  answer,  that,  before  ever 
e  had  appointed  you  id  the  com* 
•  mand  q£  the  10th  light  dragoons, 
he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  you  what  hi«  sentiments 


kcere  with  respect  to  a  prince  of 
Wales  entering  into  the  army,  and 
the  public  grounds  upon  which  he 
could  never  admit  of  your  consider- 
ing it  as  a  profession,  or  of  your 
being  -prDmoted  in  the  service. 
And  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time,, 
added  his  positive  commands  and  in- 
junctions to  me,  never  to  mention 
this  subject  again  to  him,  and  to 
decline  heme  3ie  bearer  of  any  ap. 
plication  of  3ie  same  nature,  should 
It  be  proposed  to  me ;  which  mes- 
sage I  was,  of  course,  imder  the 
necessity  of  delivering  to  vou,  and 
have  constantly  made  it  the  rule  of 
my  conduct  ever  since ;  and  indeed 
I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  afiection  and 
consideration  towards  me,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  that  he  never 
allowed  me  to  become  a  party  in 
this  business. 

Having  thus  stated  to  you,  fairly 
and  candidly,  what  has  passed,  I 
must  trust  you  will  see  that  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  the  apprehen- 
sion exptessed  in  the  latter  part  of 
your  lette/,  that  any  slur  can  at- 
tach to  your  character  as  an  officer 
— ^particularly  as  I  recollect  your 
mentioning  to  me  yourself  on  the 
day  on  which  you  received  the  no- 
tification of  your  appointment  to 
the  10th  light  dragoons,  the  expla- 
nation and  condition  attached  to  it 
by  his  majesty;  and,  therefore, 
surely  you  must  be  satisfied  that 
your  not  being  advanced  in  mili- 
tary rank  proceeds  entirely  from 
his  majesty's  sentiments  respecting 
the  high  ratik  you  hold  in  the  state, 
and  not  from  any  impression  un- 
favourable to  you.  Believe  me 
ever,  with  the  greatest  truth. 
Dearest  Brother, 
Your  most  affectionate  Brother, 

(Signed)      F^b^smck. 
His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Brighttm, 
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JBn^ofi,  (^r.  9, 1803. 
My'Dear  Brother, 

I  have  taken  two  days  to  con- 
sider tbe  contents  of  your  letter  of 
the  6th  inst.  in-order  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible  in  my  answer,  which 
must  account  to  you  for  its  being 
longer  perhaps  than  I  intended,  or 
I  could  have  wished,     . 

I  confide  entirely  in  the  personal 
kindness  and  affection  expressed  in 
yoiu*  letter,  and  am,  for  that  rea- 
son, the  Toore  unwilling  to  trouble 
you  again  on  a  painful  subject,  in 
which  you  are  not  free  to  act,  as 
your  inclination  I  am  sure  would 
lead  you.  But,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  every  part  of  this 
transaction  may  be  publicly  can- 
vassed h^reaiter,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  my  honour,  without 
which  I  can  have  no  happiness,  that 
my'  conduct  in  it  shall  be  fturly  re- 
presented, and  correctly  under- 
stood. When  I  made  a  tender  of 
my  services  to  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters, it  was  with  a  just  and  natural 
expectation  that  my  offer  would 
have  been  accepted  in  the  way 
in  which  alone  it  could  have  been 
most  beneficial  to  my  country,  or 
creditable  to  myself:  or,  if  diat 
^led,  that  at  least  (in  justice  to 
xne)  the  reasons  for  a  refusal  would 
have  been  distinctly  stated ;  so  that 
the  nation  might  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  had  been  omitted  on  my 
part,  and  enabled  to  jud?e  of  tlie 
validity  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
such  a  refusal.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, I  was  referred  to  his  majes- 
ty's will  and  pleasure ;  and  now  I 
am  infbnned  by  your  letter,  that 
before  **  he  had  appointed  me  to 
the  command  of  the  10th  light  dra- 
goons, he  had  caused  it  to  be  fallj 
explained  to  me  what  his  senti- 
ments were  with  respect  to  a  prince 
of  Wales  enterinfi"  into  the  army/* 

It  is  imppssible,  my  dear  bro- 
ther,, that  I  shpuld  know  all  that 


passed  between  the  king  and  you  ; 
but  I  perfectly  recollect  the  state* 
ment  you  made  of  the  conversation 
you  had  had  with  his  majesty,  and 
which  strictly  corresponds  with 
that  in  your  letter  now  before  me. 
But  I  mustt  at  the  same  time,  re- 
cal  to  your  memory  my  positive 
denial,  at  that  time,  of  any  condi* 
tion  or  stipulation  having  been 
made  upon  my  first  coming  into 
the  ^rmy ;  and  I  am  in  possession 
of  full  and  complete  dpcuments, 
which  prove  that  no  terms  what- 
ever were  then  proposed,  at  least 
to  me,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  intention:  and  me  communi- 
cations which  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary subsequently  to  make,  have 
ever  disclaimed  the  existence  of 
such  a  compromise  at  any  period^  - 
as  nothing  could  be  more  averse  to 
my  nature,  or  more  remote  from 
my  mind. 

As  to  the  conversation  you  quote 
in  1796  (when  the  king  was  pleased 
to  appoint  me  16  succeed  sir  Wil- 
liam Pitt^^  I  have  not  the  most  slight 
recollection  of  its  having  taken 
place  between  us.  My  dear  bro- 
ther, if  your  date  is  right,  you 
must  be  mistaken  in  your  exact 
terms,  or  at  least  in  me  conclu- 
sion you  draw  from  it.;  for^  in  the 
intimacy  and  familiarity  of  private 
conversation,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  I  should  have  remem- 
bered the  communication  you  made 
me  the  year  before ;  but  that  I 
should  have  acquiesced  in,  or  re- 
ferred to^  a  compromise  which  I 
never  made,  is  utterly  impossible. 

Neither  in  his  majesty's  letter  to 
me,  nor  in  the  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Addington  (of  which  you  msLf 
not  be  fully  informed),  is  diere  one 
word,  or  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  tlie  condition  stated  in  your  let- 
ter ;  and  even  if  I  had  accepted  the 
command  of  a  regiment  on  sttch 
terms,  my  acquiescence  could  only 

have 
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ixare  rehdon  to^dieordmsuysita- 
•Atioa  of  the  comxdy,  and  not  to  2, 
trase  so  oompletdf  out  of  all  C911- 
temipbtton  at  that  time,  as  ^  pro- 
liable  or  projected  invasion  otthis 
l:mgdojn  by  a  foretra  force  suffi- 
cient to  bring  its  safety  into  qne- 
Ytion*  When  the  king  is  pleased  to 
t^  mCf  <<  that»  should  toe  enemy 
landy  he  shall  think  it  Us  duty  to 
vet  an  example  in  defence  of  the 
country ;''  that  is,  to  expo^sji^  the 
only  life  ^ich»  for  die  public  w^ 
fare,  ought  not  to  be  hazarded,  I 
Tespect  and  admire  the  principles 
ivfanch  dictate  that  isolation ;  and 
-as  any  heart  glows  with  the  same 
sentiments,  I  wish  to  partake  in  the 
same  danger,  that  is,  with  dignity 
load  efiect.  Whenever  his  majesty 
appears  as  king,  he  acts  and  com- 
mands; you  are  commander  m 
diief ;  others  of  my  family  are 
high  in  military  station ;  and  even 
t>y  the  last  brevet  a  considerable 
number  of  jimior  ofiRcers  are  put 
•over  me.  In  all  these  arrange- 
ments the  prince  of  Wales  alon^, 
^whose  interest  in  the  event  yields 
•to  none  but  that  of  the  king,  is  dis- 
regarded, omitted  $  his  services  re- 
jected^ so  that,  in  fact,  he  has  no 
post  or  station  whatsoever,  in  a 
contest  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
crown  and  the  kingdom  may  de- 

pfln4' 

i  do  not,  my  dear  brother,  won- 
der, tiiat,  in  the  huny  of  your  pre- 
sent ocomation,  these  conadera- 
ttons  shoulct  have  been  overlooked. 
They  are  now  m  your  view,  and  I 
think  cannotiail  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression. 

As  to  the  rest,  with  every  degree 
of  esteem  poss^le  for  your  julge- 
ment  of  what  is  due  to  a  soldier's 
honour,  I  must  be  the  guardian  of 
mine  to  the  utmost  dF  my  power, 
ftc-Ac.  (S%ned)        G.P. 

jEf i#  Royal  Higkne»  the 
Dmkeqfyork. 


Hone  Guards,  OdAl. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  have  this  momenta  upon  my 
arrival  in.  town,  found  your  letter* 
and  lose  no  time  in  answering  that 

Eart  of  it  which  appears  to  me 
tghly  necessary  shcmld  be  cleariy 
understood* 

Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  yoa 
mnst  give  me  leave  to  repeat  to 
yovLy  that,  upon  the  fullest  conskie* 
rarion«  I  perfectly  recollect  your. 
having  yourself  told  me  at  Carftoo- 
house,  in  the  yiear  179S,on  the  dij 
on  which  you  was  informed  of  his 
mi^esty's  having  acquiesced  tn  your 
request  of  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  10th  regiment  a£ 
fig^  dragoons,  of  which  sir  WiL 
liam  Pitt  was  then  colonel,  the 
message  and  condition  which  was 
deliveml  to  you  from  hu  ma» 
jesty;  and  wluch  his  m^esty  re- 
peal to  me,  in  the  7earl795»  as 
mentioned  in  my  letter  of  Thurs- 
day  last.  And  I  have  the  fuUest 
reason  to  know,  that  there  aztf 
others,  to  whom,  at  that  ttme^  yoa 
mentioned  the  same  circumstance  i 
nor  have  I  the  least  recollection  of 
your  having  denied  it  to  me^  when 
I  delivered  to  you  the  long's  an* 
jwer;  as  I  should  certainly  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  re- 
cal  to  your  memory  what  yoa 
had  told  me  jaosneit  in  the  year 
1798- 

No  conversation  whatever  passed 
between  us,  as  you  jusdy  renoaric,  in 
the  year  1796,  when  sir  William 
Pitt  was  promoted  to  the  king's 
dragoon  guards,  which  >was  done  in 
consequence  of  what  was  arranged 
in  1795,  upon  your  first  appoint* 
ment  to  tbelOdi  liglit  dragoons^ 
and  I  conodve^  that  your  menriae- 
ing  in  your  letter  my  havbg  stated 
a  conversation  to  have  passed  be-> 
tveen  us  in  1 798,  boiust  have  arisen 
&pm  sottie  misappoebensiQD»  as  l 
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do  HOC  find  tkM  year  eter  aStotecl 
to  in  my  letter. 

I  haire  thought  it  due  to  «s  bodi^ 
^y  dear  brother,  thus  fully  to  tvply 
to  those  parts  of  your  tetter  in 
Tvhich  you  appear  to  have  tnistaken 
Dftine;  but,  as  I  am  totally  unao 
quainted  with  die  cortespondence 
which  has  taken  place  upon  this 
subject,  I  nmst  decline  eocering 
any  further  into  it. 

I  remain  ever,  my  dear  Bpolfaeri 
With  die  greatest  truth, 

Yoiir  most  afiecdonate  Brother, 
(Si^ed)       Faonsaicx* 
Hit  Royal  Higkness  the 

Princt  of  Wain. 

Brighton,  Oct.  ^  180S. 
My  Dear  Brodier, 

By  mj  replying  to  your  letter  of 
tiie  6th  mstanty  yindch  contained  no 
tort  of  answer  to  mine  of  the  sc** 
cond,  we  ha^e  fallen  into  a  very 
frivolous  altercadon  upon  a  topic 
which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
vent purpose.  Indeed,  the  whole 
indpcntance  of  it  )ies  in  a  seeming 
coxitradicdon  in  die  statement  of  a 
iact,  which  is  unpleasam  even  up- 
xm  die  idlest  occasion. 

I  meant  to  assert,  that  no  pre- 
vious condidon  to  forego  all  pr6- 
ten^ons  to  ulterior  rank,  under  any 
circumstances,  had  been  imposed 
upon  me,  or  even  sabmitted  tome^ 
in  any  shape  whatsoever,  on  my 
£rBt  commg  into  the  service;  and 
"vith  as  much  confidence  as  can  'be 
used  in  maintaining  a  negative^  I 
repeat  that  assertion* 

When  I  first  beoame  acquainted 
'widi  his  majesty^  purpose  to  widi- 
)iold  from  me  further  advance- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  recollect ; 
-btit  that  it  was  so  early  as  the  yieor 
1793, 1  do  not  remember ;  and,  if 

riQr  expressions  were  less  posidve, 
should  add^  nor  believe:  tati 


certainly  knew  it»  as  ytm  well  knew 
in  17d5»  and  possibly  before.-^ We 
Were  then  engaged  in  war,'  there- 
fore  I  could  not  think  of  resignis^ 
my  regiment,  if  under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  had  been  disposed  to 
do  so ;  but,  in  truth,  my  rank  in 
the  nation  made  military  lank,  in 
ordinary  times,  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  exbept  to  my  own 
private  feelings.  Tim  sentiment  I 
conveyed  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the 
second,  saying  expressly  that  mert 
idk  inactive  rank  was  in  no  sott 
my  object ;  but  upon  the  prospect 
of  an  emergency,  when  the  king 
was  to  take  the  field,  and  the  spirft 
t)f  every  Briton  was  roused  to  exeiv 
don,  the  place  which  I  occupv  in 
the  nadon  made  it  indispensable  te 
demand  a  post  correspondent  to 
that  place,  and  to  the  public  eicpec- 
tadon.  This  sendment  I  have  the 
happiness  to  be  assured,  in  a  letter 
on  diis  occasion,  made  a  strong  in^ 
pvesstoft  upon  the  mindf  ana  ^om» 
tnanded  the  re^toct  and  mdmirmtioH 
t)f  one  venr  hign  in  government. 

The  only  purpose  of  tins  lettier> 
my  dear  brodier,  is  to  explasn, 
isince  that  is  necessary,  that  my  fbiw 
mer  ones  meant  not  to  give  you  the 
trouble  of  interceding  as  my  advo*. 
cate  for  mere  rank  in  the  army. 
Urging  further  my  other  more  Im» 
portant  claims  upon  government, 
"would  be  vainly  addressed  to  any 
person,  wlioxan  really  think  that  a 
former  refusal  of  mererai^,  under 
circumstances  so  widely  diferen^ 
or  the  most  express  wavine  of  such 
pretensions,  it  tha^  had  been  the 
case,  famishes  the  slightest  colour 
for  "the  answer  I  have  received  to 
the  tenders  I  have  now  made  of  my 
services. 

Your  department,  my  dear  bro- 
ther,  was  meant,  if  I  must  repeat  it, 
simply  as  a  channel  to'  convey  that 
tender  to  govenuuealt,  and  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  cither  their  attention  to  it,' or 
an  open  avowal  of  their  refusal,  &c. 


(Signed; 
lb  His  Royal  Highness 
Duke  qf  York. 


) 


the 
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Horse  Guards,  (hi.  IS. 

Dear  Brother* 

I  have  received  your  letter  this 
mommgy  and  am  sorry  to  find  that 
you  think  that  I  have  misconceived 
the  meaning  of  vour  first  letter^ 
the  whole 'tenor  of  which,  and  the 
military  promotion  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  led  me  naturally  to  suppose 
your  desire  was,  that  I  should  ap« 
fiky  to  his  majesty*  in  my  official 
capacity*  to  eive  you  military  rank* 
to  which  migkt  be  attached  the  idea 
of  subsequent  command. 

That  1  found  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  declining*  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty's  pointed'orders*  as  I 
explaineci  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the 
16th  instant*  But,  from  your  letter 
of  to  day*  I  am  to  understand  that 
your  object  is  not  military  rank*  but 
uat  a  post  should  be  allotted  to 
yon*  upon  the  present  emergency* 
suitable  to  your  situation  in  thestate. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  purely  a 
political  consideration*  and  as  such 
totally  out  of  my  department ;  and 
as  I  have  most  carenilly  avoided,  at 
all  times*  and  under  all  circumF- 
stances*  ever  mterfering  in  any  poli- 
tical  points*  I  must  hope  diat  you 
will  not  call  upon  me  to  deviate 
from  the  principles  by  which  I  have 
been  invariably  governed. 
Believe  me*  ,my  dear  Brother* 

Yom-mostattec^onate  Brodier, 
(Signed)      FaEO£R.tCK. 
His  Royal  Higbness  tke 
Prince  of  nala, 

CarltoT^House,  Oct.  U. 
My  Dear  Brother* 
It  cannot  bot  be  psunful  to  me  to 


be  vedvoed  to  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther explanation  on  the  subject 
which  k  was  my  earnest  wish  to 
have  closed*  and  which  was  of  so 
clear  and  distinct  a  nature*  as*  in 
my  humb^  judgement*  to  have  pre* 
duded  the  possibility  of  eitiier* 
doubt  or  misunderstanding. 

Surely  there  must  somesirange£i* 
tality  c^MCBre  my  language  in  state- 
ment* or  leave  me  somewhat  defi«- 
cient  in  the  powers  of  expl»iationt 
when  it  can  lead  your  nund,  my 
dear  brother*  to  sueh  a  palpable 
misconstmctioh  (for  far  be  it  from 
me  to  fancy  it  wuful )  of  my  meoift- 
ing*  as  to  suppose  for  a  momgtt  I 
had  unconnected  my  object  widi 
eficient  miiiiary  rank^  and  trans- 
ferred it  entirely  to  Ae  view  of  a 
political  siaiionf  when  you  venture - 
to  tdl  me  **  mj  object  ts  iio^  raili* 
tary  rank*  but  that  a  post  should 
be  dotted  to  me^  upon  the  prexm 
emergescy*  suitable  tD  my  stto^ 
atioB  in  the  state."— Upon  what 
ground  you  can  hazard  such  aa  as* 
seition*  or  upon  what  piinc^)]ies 
yeu  can  draw  such  an  ioiferenoe,  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  deonmine; 
for  I  defy  the  most  skilful  logt> 
cian*  in  torturing  ^e  English  lao^ 
guage*  to  apply  with/nnKst  such 
a  construction  to  any  word  or 
phrase  of  mine*  contamed  in  any 
one  of  the  letters  I  haveever  writtas 
on  this,  to  me^  most  intesesti^g  subi^ 
Ject. 

I  call  upon  you  tx>  re^pentse  the: 
cQirenxmaeBoe.  In  my  letter  of 
the  w  iastaat,  I  told  youtdK^iijpa- 
callv  that  I  hoped  you  knew  me  too 
weu  to  imagine  diat  itffe  inactioe 
ranie  was  in  my  view;  and  tkai 
sentiment,  I  be^  yon  carefrJlv  to 
obsenne*  I  have  m  no  iostaoce  what* 
ever  for  one  single  moment  rdii»> 
qutsfaed  or  departed  from* 

Giving,  as4  did^  all  the  coiis». 
derations  of  my  heart.to  the  ddi* 
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cacy  and  diffictilties  of  your  sittia^ 
tioiiy  nothing  could  have  been  more 
repugnant  to  my  thoughts,  or  to 
my  disposition,  than  to  have  im- 
pcMed  upon  you*  my  dear  brother* 
either  in  your  capacity  as  comman- 
der4n-chiefy  or  in  the  near  relation- 
ship which  subsists  between  us*  the 
tasic,  much  less  the  ezpectationi  of 
causing  you  to  risk  any  displeasure 
firom  his  majesty,  by  disobeying  in 
419  degree  kat  commands,  aldiough 
they  were  even  to  militate  agdnst 
mysel£  But  with  the  impiuse  of 
my  feelings  towards  you,  and 
4|ttickly  conceiving  what  friendship 
and  afieetion  may  be  capable  of,  I 
did  not,  I  own,  think  it  entirely 
impofisible  that  you  might,  con- 
sidering the  magmtttde  and  impor- 
tance which  the  object  carrieswiui  it, 
haveofficiaily  advanced  my  widbes, 
.as  A  matter  of  propriety,  tomHi- 
iaty  roMk  mtd  ndnequent  command^ 
through  his  majesty's  ministers,  for 
that  direct  purpose;  especially  when 
the  honour  of  mv  character  and  my 
fiiture  fame  in  life  were  «o  deeply 
involved  in  the  consideration*  For, 
I  must  hei?e  emphatkally  again  re- 
peat, ^that  idle  inactive  rank  was 
n<ver  in  my  view ;  and  that  mili- 
tary rank,  with  its  consequent  com- 
mand, was  NEVER  out  of  it«" 

F«efing  how  useless,  as  well  as 
ungracious,  .controversy  is,  upon 
.everv  occanon,  and  knowing  how 
.  fatally  it  operates  on  human  friend- 
ship, I  must  entreat  that  our  cor- 
reipondenoe  on  this  subject  shall 
cease  here;  for  nothing  could  be 
'  more  distrMsing  to  m^  than  to  pro- 
long a  topic,  on  ^^ch  it  is  now 
^lear  to  me^.my  dear  brother,  that 
yon  and  I  can  never  agree,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)        0.  P. 
MU  Rojfai  Highwesi  the 
JhkeofYork. 


Copjfqfa  JMUrfrom  the  Right  JHon. 
Henry  Aidington. 

Dated  Bichmond  Park,  0ct.2S,l9(^ 

Sir, 

In  cbnseqtience  of  some  inteQi- 
eence  which  has  reached  me,  I. am 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  your 
royal  highness,  and  to  the  public 
to  express  an  earnest  and  anxious 
hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to 
postpone  your  return  to  Brighton 
until  I  shall  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  further  inquiries 
and  of  stating  uxe  result  of  them  to 
your  royal  highness. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect,  Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses  faithful 
And  most  humble  Servant^ 

(Signed)  Hehry  Addinotox. 
He  Prince  qf  Wtdes. 

AHSWSR. 

Sir,        CarUon^Houee,  Oct.  24>. 

By  your  ^rounding  your  fetter 
to  me  upon  intelligence  whidh  has 
just  reacned  you,  I  apprehend  that 
you  allude  to  information  which 
leads  you  to  expect  some  imme- 
diate attempt  from  the  enemy.  My 
wish  to  accommodate  myself  to 
any  thing  which  you  represent  a| 
material  to  the  public  service* 
would  of  course  make  me  desirous 
to  comply  with  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  reason  to  imagine  that 
invasion  will  take  place  directly,  I 
am  bound  by  the  king's  precise  or- 
der, and  by  that  honest  zeal  which 
is  not  allowed  any  fitter  sphere  for 
its  action,  to  hasten  instantly  to  my 
regiment.  If  I  feam  that  raj  con- 
struction of  the  word  inteUigence 
be  right,  I  must  deem  it  neces- 
sarv  to  repair  to  Brighton  immedi- 
ately, &c.  5cc. 

(Signed)        G.P. 
Riglu  Hon,  Heivy  Addin^tm. 
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OF^'ICIAL    NOTICES    AND 
CIRCULAR  LETTERS. 

(igicial  Notke  to  Qfieen  on  Haffr 
Pay. 
War^e0,  IM  March,  1«>3. 

All  officers  on  the  half-paj  of 
the  land  forces,  readent  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  not 
servin?  in  the  militia,  or  who  do 
not  hold  offices  under  government, 
are  hereby  required  unmediately 
to  transmit  to  the  inspecting  field 
officers  of  the  recruiting  districts, 
within  which  they  *  respectively  re- 
side, an  account  in  writing  of  their 
age,  past  services,  and  present 
place  of  abode,  in  order  that  their 
services  may  be  called  for  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  render  it  expedi- 
ent :  and  such  as  think  themselves, 
from  age  or  infirmities,  unfit  for 
further  service^  even  in  this  coun- 
try, are  to  accompany  their  reports 
with  sufficient  vouchers  of  their  in- 
ability, and  the  causes  thereof. 
Such  officers  on  half-pay  as  are 
serving  in  the  militia,  or  are  other- 
wise employed  under  government 
(officers  of  the  yeomanry  and  vo- 
loHteer  corps  excepted,  whose  re- 
ports are  to  be  made  to  the  inspect- 
ing field  officers  of  districts  as 
above-^nentioned),  are  to  transmit 
similar  accounts  to  the' secretary  at 
war,  ipecifying  also  the  nature  of 
the  public  sitiXations  which  they 
possess. 

The  injecting  fidd  officers  of 
districts  will  make  returns  to  the 
secretary  at  war  of  the  names  of 
the  officers  who  shall  report  them- 
selves in  pursuance  of  <hc  above 
notice.  And  evcfy  officer  who 
shall  neglect  to  make  his  rq)Ort, 
either  to  a  district  field  officer,  or 
f  o  the  secretary  at  war,  according 
to  l)ie  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
^oui  within  one  month  from  the 


date  hereof,  wiU  be  conadered  as 
otherwise  provided  for,  or  dead; 
and  his  name  will  be  struck  off  the 
half-pay  Jist  accordingly. 
By  lus  majesty's  command, 

•     C.  YoaxB. 

Dauming-gtrcet,  March    »  1803. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
your  lordship  herewith  his  majes- 
ty's warrant,  directing  your  lord- 
ship to  draw  out  and  embody  the 
militia  of  the  county  of 

{  and  I  have  received  his  ma- 
jesty's commands  to  desire  that 
your  lordship  wiU  take  the  necet- 
sary  steps  for  carrying  this  measure 
into  execution  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

I  am  further  to  desire  that  your 
lordship  will  cause  the  eaxiiett  com- 
munication of  the  day  and  place 
which  may  be  appomted  for  the 
assembling;  of  the  militia  of  the 
county  of^  to  be  made  to 

die  secretary  at  war,  m  order  that 
directions  may  be  given  for  the  is- 
sueof  thepay  of  the  men,and  tihat 
such  other  arrangements  may  be 
made,  on  this  occasion,  as  mcne 
unmediately  belong  to  hU  depait- 
ment. 

I  conclude  that  the  mtnaadon 
conveyed  in  the  sectetaiy  of  wax's 
circular  letter  of  die  6th  of  Novem- 
ber Istst,  to  the  several  command- 
ing officers  of  militia,  lespectiag 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  for  the 
different  corps,  has  been  duly  at- 
tended to ;  but,  in  case  the  nunibcr 
necessary  for  the  militia 

should  be  incomplete^  tmmediaie 
applicadon  must  be  made  to  the 
b(Murd  of  ordnance  for  the  quantity 
of  arms,  and  to  the  war  office 
respecting  the  accotitremema  dutt 
are  still  deficienu 
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In  the  ^ent  of  the  militia  of  the 
county  of  not  being 

cdmpiete>  I  am  directed  by  his  ma- 
jesty- to  recommend  that  the  most 
decisive  measures  should  be  taken 
for  supplying  the  deficiencies^  and 
for  enforcing  the  seyeral  provinons 
oftheact. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be» 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
Most  obc^toit 
Humble  Servant, 

HOBAKT. 

lb  kig  Majet^s  Ideutenant  qftke 
ComU^qf 


Gradar  Letter  from  Lord  H6b€ai 
ta  ike  Lord*Lieiaauuus  qf  Com* 

Dawmt^^-^treet,  March  81>  1803. 

My  Lord) 

The  frequent  references  latdy 
made  to  me  from  some  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  lieutenants  of  counties,  in 
consequence  of  the  anxiety  express- 
ed by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
volunteer  corps  to  renew  their  en* 
gagemetits,  have  induced  the  Junff's 
confideKtial  servants  to  consi&r 
upon  what  footing  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  place  these  establish* 
mentt)  and  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  aid  to  be  afforded  by  ^overn- 
«nent  to  those  whose  services  his 
natesty  may  be  pleased  to  accept. 
I  convey  to  your  lordship,  in  the 
accompanying  paper,  a  genera} 
outhne  of  the  plan  it  is  intended  to 
act  upon ;  for  the  purpose  of  your 
.  being  enabled  to  satisfy  any  inqui- 
lies  which  may  be  made  to  you> 
with  regard  ta  the  sentiments  of 
government  in  this  respects 

Itmajr  be  right,  however,  that  I 
ehonld  intimate  to  your  lordship, 
lbat»  although  the  actaal  state  of 
afitin  hat  rendered  tit  adnsiMe 


that  I  should  make  this  coimnimi- 
cation  at  this  time,  the  plan  most 
rather  be  considered  with  a  refe- 
rence to  a  permanent  system  than 
a  simation  of  emergency :  the  ap» 
plication  of  it,  in  pomt  of  extent,  to 
depend  upon  and  to  be  regulated 
by  circumstances. 

With  this  view  I  roust  request  of 
your  lordship  to  receive,  and  to 
communicate  to  me,  for  his  majes* 
ty's  information,  any  offers  of  ser- 
vice that  mzj  be  made  to  you  in 
die  county  of^  ^  >  in  order 

that  such  a  selection  may  be  made 
as  may  be  best  calculated  to  give 
the  most  useful  e£fiect  to  diat  layaU 
ty  imd  public  spirit  by  which  the 
volunteer  institution  has  uniformly 
been  distinguished. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord,  your  J^rtflship's 
Most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

HoBAar. 
His  Maje9iy*s  Lieutenaru  of  the 

County  qf        ' 


Ciradar  Letter  transtnitted  tothciC' 
veral  Lord-'Linuterumis  qf  Coun- 

.  lies,  hy  the  SpcdKr  qfiheUoumi^ 
Corwnom* 

House  of  Commons,  lOth  qfdm^ 
gust,  180S. 

My  Lord, 

By  command  of  the  house  of 
commons,  I  have  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  you  their  unani-. 
mous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  several 
volunteer  and  yeomanry  corps  of 
the  united  kingdom,  for  the  promp- 
titude and  zeal  with  which,  at  a 
crisis  the  most  momentous  to  their, 
country,  they  have  associated  for 
its  defence ;  accompanied  with  an 
order,  that  a  return  be  prepared, 
tcr  be  laid  before  the  house  m  die 

next 
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next  session  of  parliament,  of  all 
Tolunteer  and  yeomanry  corps» 
whose  services  shall  have  been  then 
accepted  by  his  majesty,  describing 
each  corps,  in  order  that  such. re- 
turn may  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house,  and  the  patriotic 
example  of  such  volimtary  exer- 
tions transmitted  to  posterity. 

In  communicating  this  resolution 
and  order,  I  have  the  gpreatest  satis- 
faction, at  the  same  tune,  in  bear- 
ing  testimony  to  the  confidence  with 
Hvhich  the  house  is  impressed,  that 
the  same  spirit  and  exemplary  zeal 
will  be  exerted  throughout  the  jjre- 
sent  contest,  until,  with  the  blessing 
irf  Providence,  it  shall  be  brought 
to  a  glorious  bsue. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord,  yout  Lordship's 
'  Moit  obedient 

Humole  servant, 
Ch AS..  Abbott,  Speaker. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord      S^.  Sfc. 


Circular. 
J^owning'Street,  Aug.  18, 1803. 

My  Lord, 

The  zeal,  loyalty,  and  public 
^irit  which  continue  to  be  mani- 
fested in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom»  having  had  the  eflfect  of  pro- 
ducing voluntary  oflfers  of  service 
to  so  considerable  an  amount  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  his  majes- 
ty to  order  and  direct  the  lieute- 
nant or  deputy-lieutenants  of  the 
•county  of  to    cause    the 

persons  comprised  in  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  classes  of  persons 
enrolled  for  military  service,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  (^  the  4Sd  Geo.  III.  cap.  96^ 
or  any,  or  either  of  them,  to  be 
trained  and  exercised  in  the  use 
of  arms ;  I  am  to  inform  your 
lordshipi  that  it  is  lus  majesty's 


[1805. 


pleasure  to  suspend^  for  the  pre- 
sent, such  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  require  the  men  enrolled  for 
military  service  to  be  trained  and 
exercised,  subject  nevertheless 
(conformably  to  the  53d  clause  of 
the  said  act)  to  such  conditions  as 
to  the  number  of  eflFective  men  toi 
be  constantly  existing  in  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  the  country,  and.  to 
such  other  rule^and  regulations  as 
to  exercise  and  muster,  or  inspec- 
tion by  general  or  other  officers,  as 
to  his  majesty  shall  seem  neces- 
sary. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  his 
majesty,  if  he  shall  judge  it  advise 
ble,  at  a  future  period,  to  resort  to 
the  clauses  respecting  the  traintng 
and  exercise,  your  lordship  must 
be  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  carrying  into  execution  those 
provisions  of  the  act  which  relate 
to  the  enrolment  in  the  several  di- 
stricts and  parishes,  and  to  the  re- 
turns which  are  to  be  made  to  the 
secretary  of  state. 

-  I  am  further  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  the  inconvenience 
which  must  unavoidably  arise  from 
carrying  the  volunteer  system  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  has  determined 
his  majesty  not  to  authorise,  at 
present,  any  additional  volunteer 
corps  Xo  be  raised  in  any  county 
where  the  number  of  elective  mem- 
bers of  these  corps,  including  the 
yeomanry,  shall  exceed  the  amount 
of  six  times  the  militia,  eiclusi  ve  of 
the  supplementary  quota,  making, 
4n  the  county  of 

men ;  and,  in  providing  that  num- 
ber, your  lordsnip  will  avail  your- 
self 0f  your  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  with  a  view  to  such  a 
selection  as -may  be  best  suited  to 
local  considerations. 

But  in  the  event  of  the  efiectiTV 
numbers  of  the  corps,"  already  re- 
commended by  f^nr  lordship,  bar- 

isg 
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ing  arrived  at  • 

postpone  this  communication  of 
any  further  offers,  until  his  majesty 
,  shall  be  pleased  to  signify  his  in- 
tention to  increase  the  volunteer 
force  in  the  cpunty  under  your 
lordship's  charge. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Hob  art. 

To  his  Majesty's  Lieutena^U 

of  the  County  of 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Hobart, 
his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Earl  JPitziviUiam. 

Dcnvning'Streetj  AugAB, 

My  Lord,  ' 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  lordship's  letter  of  the  17th, 
and  I  lose  no  time  in  acquainting 
you,  that  the  printed  regulations 
for  volunteer  infantry,  issued  '  in 
June  last,  are  not  to  be  considered 
^  in  any  respect  applicable  to  corps 
accepted  by  his  majesty  since  the 
date  of  my  circular  letter  (the  3d) 
of  August,  restricting  the  allow- 
ances before  given  to  volunteer 
cprps  of  infantry,  to  the  allowances 
cf  20s.  for  clothing,  and  Is.  per 
.  day  for  twenty  days'  exercise  ;  and 
to  corps  of  cavalry,  to  the  contin- 
gent allowance  of  120/.  per  troop. 

With  respect  to  arms — I  have 
to  request  your  lordship  will  in- 
form me  what  quantity  will  be  ne- 
cessary (in  addition  to  those  with 
which  the  several  corps  can  provide 
themselves,  and  to  those  already  in 
possession  of  the  yeomanry  and 
vplunteers),  to  complete  the  num- 
ber required  for  the  several  corps 
already  authorised  by  his  majesty. 

Your  lordship  will  understand 
i^  to  be  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  whole  number  of 
volunteers^  now  proposed  to  be 
9Tmed,  should  not  exceed"  six  timejs 

180$. 
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the  amount  of  tlie  militia,  exdu- 
sive  of  the  supplementary  quota. 
•  Upon  the  receipt  of  your  lord- 
ship's answer  to  this  letter,  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  to  the  board  of 
ordnance  to  send  the  artns,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  prepared,  to  such 
place  witliin  tlie  riding  as  you 
may  point  out,  that  they  may  be 
distributed  under  your' lordship's 
directions  to  the  several  corps,  ac- 
cording to  your  lordship's  discre- 
tion. 

The  discrimination  which  it  will 
become  your  lordship's  duty  to 
make  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
portion of  arms  you  will  receive, 
should  be  guided  by  a  refer^ce  to 
,  the  local  situation  of  the  corps  re- 
quiring them. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  be. 
My  lord,  your  lordship's 
most  obedient 
humble  ser\''ant, 

(Signed)  HoffART. 

Earl  Fitz-xilliam,  fyc,  ^c,  8fc. 


CIRCULAR. 

Wliitehall,  August  SO. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  lordship  that  directions  have 
been  given  to  the  board  of  ord- 
nance to  issue,  immediately  on  your 
lordship's  application,  such  a  pro- 
portion of  arms,  in  the  first  instance, 
as,  including  those  already  deliver- 
ed or  retained   in  the  county  of 

,  will  amount  to  one 
of  its  quota  of  volunteers  (calculat- 
ing their  establishment  at  six  times 
the  number  of  the  original  militia) 
should  your  lordship  find,  upon  in- 
vestigation, that  so  large  a  number 
is  actually  necessary  tor  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  such  volunteers, 
after  making  allowance  for  the 
quantity  of  arms  which  the  respec- 
tive corps  may  have  provided,  or 
(I)  may 
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may  be  disposed  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

I  must  request  that  your  lord- 
ship will  furnish  roe,  vntnoat  delay, 
vAth  an  accurate  return  of  the 
number  and  descriptien  of  the 
arms  which  have  been  so  retained, 
delivered,  provided,  or  intended  to 
be  provided,  specifying  in  whose 
hands  they  now  are  ;  and  that,  in 
making  your  demand  for  arms, 
you  wiU  be  careful  to  distinguish 
what  proportion  is  necessary  for 
the  supply  of  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
sabres  and  pistols  beine  appropri- 
ated for  the  use  of  the  former,  and 
pikes  for  the  latter. 

I  am  also  to  inform  your  lord- 
ship that  pikes  sufficient  to  arm 
the  whole  number  of  men  serving 
in  the  different  volunteer  corps  of 
artillery  will  be  delivered  on  your 
lordship's  application,  and  specifi- 
cation of  the  number  required; 
and  that  a  further  supply  of  the 
same  nature  may  be  had  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  wants  of  any  other 
corps,  which  may  have  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  formed,  for 
whose  use  this  weapon  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Your  lordship  will  have  the 
goodness  to  point  out  to  the  board 
of  ordnance,  with  precision,  to 
what  places  and  into  whose  charge 
these  arms  shall  be  delivered  ;  and 
it  is   particularly  requested 


your  lordship  with   accurate  »» 
turns  of  the  amount  and  descrip-. 
tion  of  the  whole  volunteer  force 
in  the  county  of  I  flatter 

myself  that  I  shall  be  enabled  in 
due  time  to  direct  a  further  issue 
for  the  use  of  such  corps  or  conipa» 
nies  ts  may  remain  unprovided* 
It  is,  however,  considered  to  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  sevend 
bodies  of  volunteers  should  in  the 
present  moment  be  encouraged, 
under  proper  precautions,  to  sup* 
ply  themselves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,   ' 
My  lord,  your  lordship's 
most  obedient 
humble  servant, 
(Signed)        C.  YoaxB* 
l%e  Lord^iAeuUmaU  qfthe 
CoinUy  qf 


CIRCULAR* 

WhiiekalhAuguuSO. 

My  Lord, 
A  great  number  of  letters  hav- 
ing been-transferyed  to  this  office 
from  the  war  department,  and 
many  having  since  been  received 
by  this  office  from  the  lieutenants 
of  counties,  respectiag  offers  of  vo- 
lunteer corps  or  companies,  which» 
from  the  extreme  pressure  of  bu^ 


ness,  there  has  not  been  yet  time 

^      ^  that  thoroughly  to  examine  and  consi- 

your  lordship  will  take  such  pre-  <ter ;  and  being  at  the  sanie  time 
cautions  as  may  be  necessary,  in   solicitous  to  prevent  any  anxiety  or 


communicating  with  the '  genend 
officer  commanding  in  the  district, 
to  ensure  that  proper  care  is  taken 
of  diem  till  delivered  to  the  re- 
spective corps ;  and  that  tlie  com- 
mander of  each  corps  is  duly  made 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody, 
proper  distribution,  and  acciurate 


dissatis&ction  which 
among   the .  persons 


might  arise 
whose  ^eal 
and  loyalty  have  induced  theib  to 
come  forward  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  I  have  tb^  honour  to  ac* 
quaint  your  lordship,  that  Ins  ma* 
jesty  is  mciously  disposed  to  ac- 
cept all  me  offers  whioi  bare  beea 


re^delivery  when  called  upon  for   recommended  by  your    lordshqig 
that  purpose  by  regular  authority,     provided,  the  total  nuniber  of  rank 
V/lien  I  shall  be  favoured  by   and  file,  to  be  raised  under  them* 
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together  ividi  that  of  the  corps  and 
copipanies  heretofore  accepted  and 
established,  does  not  in  the  whole 
exceed  the  proportion  of  the  coun- 
ty, as  limited  by  lord  Hobart's 
letter  of  the  18th  inst.  and  that 
SHch  efforts  do  not  militate  against 
the  regulations  of  the  defence 
acts,  and  the  general  rules  which 
it  has  been  or  may  be  found  expe- 
dient to  adopt. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
ejjamine  with  more  particularity 
the  ofiers  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  your  lordship,  I  shall 
have  the  nonour  of  communicating 
his  majesty's  special  directions  on 
the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
cann6t  omit  this  opportunity  6f  in- 
forming your  lordship,  that  it  is 
clearly  to  be  understood  that,  un- 
der the  genuine  construction  and 
meaning  of  the  late  acts  of  parlia- 
mentf  all  yohmteer  corps  and  com- 
panies to  be  accepted  subsequent 
to  their  passing,  should  be  formed 
with  re^rence  to  the  general  mili- 
tia system.  It  follows  that  no 
company  ought  to  consist  of  less 
than  sixty  privates,  and  that  no 
body  of  infantry  can  be  considered 
as  a  corp^  which  consists  of  less, 
than  three  such  companies;  and 
that  all  smaller  assemblages  of  vo- 
lunteers, under  the  above-mention- 
ed acts,  within  any  county,  parish, 
or  district,  shall  be  thrown  into 
independent  companies  of  not  less 
than  sixty  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  privates.  The 
establishment  of  field  and  company 
officers,  as  well  as  of  Serjeants,  cor- 
porals, and  drummers,  is  to  be 
<  fixed  by  the  same  rule. 

In  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  how- 
ever, a  different  arrangement  will 
continue  to  prevail ;  single  troops 
may  be  accepted  as  corps,  not 
beiog  less  than  forty  raak  and  file. 


though  it  is  mueh  to  be  wished 
that  m  all  cases  they  should  be  car- 
ried, if  possible,  to  sixty  or  eighty 
effectives  per  troop :  and  that  two 
or  more  troops,  wherever  local  cir- 
cumstances will  pennit,  should  be 
joined  together,  for  the  purposes  of 
discipline  and  interior  arrange- 
ments. 

I  take  leave  to  make  it  my  ear- 
nest request  to  your  lordship  that 
you  will  favour  me,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  with  an  exact  retrun 
<^  the  diflferent  corps  heretofore- 
accepted,  or  wjhich  are  now  trans^ 
mitted  for  consideration,  or  which 
you  may  hereafter  think  proper  to 
recommend  for  acceptance,  speci- 
fying the  particulars  of  their  esta- 
blishment, according  to  a  form 
which  you  will  receive  herewith. 
I  cannot  sufficiently,  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  furnishing  me 
with  this  document,  with  .the  least 
possible  delay,  as  great  embarras9»i 
ment  is  found  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  sufficient  precision  upon  these 
points. 

Should  it  have  happened  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  have 
offered  themselves,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, to  serve  in  volunteer  corps  or 
companies,  has  exceeded  the  pro- 
portion limited  in  the  first  instance, 
by  lord  Hobart's  circular  letter  of 
the  18th  inst.  for  the  county  of 
,  and  should  your  lord- 
ship be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  might  by  such  limita- 
tion be  prevented  from  manifesting 
their  zeal  for  the  public  service,  1 
have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  certain  number  of  such 
persons,  properly  selected,  being 
attached  to  the  accepted  and  esu- 
blishcd  corps,  as  supernumeraries, 
in  such  a  proportion  per  troop  or 
(1 2)      ^      company 
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company  as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed 
upon. 

It  is,  however,  important,  that 
it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
tliat  no  expense  is  to  be  incurred 
.  by  the  public  on  account  of  the 
arms,  pay,  or  clothing  of  such 
supernumerarits  ;  and  tliat  they  will 
not  be  considered  as  entitled  to  any 
exemptions  from  the  militia,  or 
other  ballots. 

I  tliink  it  proper  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  comnmnicatine  his' 
majesty's  commands  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  measures  should  be  taken 
.without  delay,  in  communication 
with  the  general  ofiicer  command- 
ing in  the  district,  for  fixing  upon 
such  general  place  or  places  of  as- 
sembly, for  the  diflferent  volunteer 
corps  and  established  companies  of 
men  within  the  county  of  » 

as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient 
in  case  of  invasion,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  enemy  in  force  upon 
the  cdast ;  and  I  am  further  com- 
manded by  his  majesty  to  desire 
your  lordship,  in  communication 
with  the  general  of  the  district,  to 
distribu,te  such  provisional  orders 
to  such  volunteer  corps  and  esta- 
blished companies  of  men  as  afore- 
said, with  respect  to  their  assem- 
bling together,  and  moving  upon 
the  general  places  of  assembly,  so 
to  be  fixed  upon  in  the  events 
above  alluded  to,  as  the  nature  of 
»    the  case  may  appear  to  require. 

Your  lordship  will  likewise  be 
pleased,  in  communication  with  the 
general  officer  conimanding,  to 
make  such  arrangements,  if  not  al- 
ready done,  respecting  beacons, 
and  other  indications  of  alarm,  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  within 
the  county  of  ,  either  with  a 

view  to  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 

*  gence  upon  points  merely  local,  or 

•  u  coxuiexion  with  the  utlier  neigh- 


bouring  counties    near   the     sea 
coast.  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  lord, 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 
(Signed)         C.  Yorke, 
The  Lord-LdeiUaiant  of  the 
CouTUjf  of 


Circular  Letter  to  the  General  Officers 
coTJUTianding  Districts,  sent  to  the 
Lord'LieiUenaiUs  of  Counties,  with 
a  Request  to  take  the  earliest  Op* 
portunity  of  making  the  ArrungC" 
piaU  generalli/  known. 

IIorse-Guards,  I7th  Sept,  1803. 

Sir, 

The  commander  in  chief  feeling 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing every  possible  exertion,  with  a 
view  to  aid  the  instruction  of  the 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps,  and 
to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  ser- 
vice with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
has' commanded  me  to  signify  his 
approbation  of  your  calhn?  upon 
each  regiment  .within  your  district, 
whetlier  of  regulars  or  militia,  to 
furnish  their  quota  to  this  impor- 
tant duty,  in  the  proportions  you 
may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  in 
any  inst^ce  two  Serjeants  ai\d  two 
corporals  per  regiment;  and  his 
royal  highness  trusts  that  officers 
commanding  regiments  will  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  non-com- 
missioned officers  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  this  essen- 
tial service. 

The  regiments  which  are  at  this 
time  forming  second  battalions,  by 
receiving  men  from  the  army  of 
reserve,  are  exempted,  from  the 
operations  of  this  order:  and  if 
there  should  be  any  corps  within 
your  command,  to  which  from  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  circumstances  the  requisi- 
tion for  this  aid  would  be  pecnliarly 
inconvenient,  his  royal  highness  de- 
sires you  will  use  yoxir  discretion 
in  withholding  the  demand  in  such 
instances. 

It  is  his  royal  highnesses  fvirthcr 
pleasure  that  recruiting  parties 
shall  likewise  be  employed  on  thi^ 
duty,  wherever  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for  their  assistance,  and 
judge  that  it  can  be  afforded  with- 
out any  material  detriment  to  the 
service  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  period  for  which  the  services 
of  these  non-commissioned  officers 
are  granted  to  tlie  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  corps  should  be  limited, 
and  in  general  his  royal  highness  is 
of  opinion  that  six  weeks  or  two 
months  will  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  purpose. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 
Harry  Calvert, 
Adj  utant-general . 
To  the  General  Officers  com- 
mandinz  Districts, 


Circvlnry  sent  hj/  Mr,  Secretary 
Yorke,  to  the  LorchLieiifenants  of 
Counties,  dated  October  5. 

My  Lord, 
As  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  his  majesty's  proclamation  of 
the  31st  of  August,  requiring  the 
aliens  therein  described  to  depart 
the  realm,  within  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  said  proclamation,  has 
been  disobeyed  in  many  instances, 
and  that  divers  aliens  of  the  de- 
scpption  tlierein  mentioned,  still 
continue  to  reside  in  this  country, 
•without  having  received  licenses  for 
that  purpose  ;  I  am  to  signify  to 
your  lordship  his  majesty's  com- 


mands, that  you  do  /earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  magistrates 
within  tlie  county  of  ,  to  en- 

force the  provisions  of  the  alien 
act  of  the  last  session,  chap.  155, 
against  all  such  aliens  directed  in 
tlie  said  proclamation,  as  continue 
to  reside  within  your  county. 


GENERAL  ORDERS. 

IlorsC'Cuards,  Oct,  13, 

It  IS  his  majesty's  command, 
that  all  officers  appointed  to  the 
battalions  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
and  to  the  second  battalions  of  the 
regiments  of  the  line  which  have  re- 
ceived men  from  that  corps,  shall 
fortliwithjoin  their  respective  regi- 
ments. His  royal  highness  tne 
commander  in  chief  will  lay  before 
his  majesty  die  names  of  officers 
belonging  to  tliesc  battalions,  who 
sliall  not  nave  joined  before  the  1st 
of  next  month  (whose  absence  is 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
through  their  commanding  offi- 
cers), in  order  that  they  may  be 
superseded.  Officers  An  being  ap- 
pointed to  any  of  the  regiments 
above  mentioned,  are  required  im- 
mediately to  report  themselves  to 
lieuten«'int-general  Hewitt,  at  his 
office.  No.  6,  Sutr(Jk-street,  Char- 
in  t^-cross,  from  whom  they  will  re* 
ceive  further  instructions. 

By  his  royal  highncss's  com- 
mand, 

Harry  Calvert, 

A  djutant-generaL 


GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Horsc-Guardsy  Oct.  29, 1803. 

His  royal    highness    the    com- 
mander in  chiet  has  received  the 
king's  command  to  convey  to  tha 
several  volunteer   and    associated 
(I  3)  corps 
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corps  which  were  reviewed  in  Hyde 
Park  on  the  26th  and  28th  inst.  his 
majesty's  high  approbation  of  their 
appearance,  which  has  equaHed  his 
majesty's  utmost  expectation. 

His  majesty  perceives,  with  heart- 
felt ^atisiaction,  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  which 
the  system  or  the  armed  volunteers 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  origi- 
nally founded,  .has  risen  with  uic 
exigencies ,  of  the  times,  and  at 
this  moment  forms  such  a  bulwark 
to  the  constitution  and  liberties  of 
the  country,  as  will  enable  us,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Providence, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  unprovoked 
malice  of  our  enemies,  and  to  hurl 
f>ack,  with  becoming  *  indignation, 
the  threats  which  mey  have  pre- 
sumed to  vent  agsunst  our  inde- 
pendence, and  even  our  existence 
Its  a  nation. 

His  majesty  has  observed  with 
|>eculi^  nleasurethat,  amongst  the 
tinprececfented  exertions  which  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try have  called  forth,  those  of  the 
Capital  of  his  united  kingdom  have  ' 
Ijeen  eminently  conspicuous;  the 
appearance  of  its  numerous  and 
well-regulated  volunteer  corps, 
which  were  reviewed  on  the  26th 
and  28th  inst.,  indicates  a  degree 
•of  attention  and  emulation,  bom  in 
bflficers  and  men,  which  can  pro- 
ceed only  from  a  deep  sense  of  the 
important  objects  for  which  they 
have  enrolled  themselves,  a  just 
estimation  of  the  blessings  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  a  firm  and 
manly  determination  to  defend 
them  like  Britons,  and  transmit 
them  unimpaired  to  our  posterity. 

The  commander  in  chief  has  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  discharging 
his  duty,  by  communicating  these 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  sen- 
timents, and  requests  that  the 
commanding  officers  will  have  re- 


course to  the  readiest  means  of 
making  the  same  known  to  their 
.respective  coipso 

FRfibERUTK, 

Commander  in  chief* 


In  Answer  to  a  Letur  written  to  the 
Truri^port'Qffke  by  General  Ma» 
zan^  on  his  Parole  at  Bishop'i 
Waliham,  thefollomng  Letter  vsag 
fortvarded  to  him,  ^  the  Secretary 
to  the  Transport-Board* 

Thansport'Office,  Oct.  31,  ISOS, 

Sir, 

I  have  it  in  command  from  the 
commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  transports  for  his 
majesty,  as  well  as  with  the  care 
and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war,  to 
inform  you,  that  1t  is  by  order  of 
my  lord  St.  Vincent  that  you  have 
had  the  option  of  going  to  one  of 
the  three  cities  mentioned  in  your 
letter. 

I  am  authorised,  besides,  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  the  transport- 
office,  seconding  the  views  of  go- 
vernment, has  ever  been  desirous 
of  treating  the  prisoners  of  war, 
taken  dunng  actual  hostilities,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been 
treated  m  all  former  wars  between 
the  twro  countries,  with  all  the  hu- 
manity consistent  with  the  public 
security ;  but  that,  in  the  existing 
circumstances,  it  has  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  remove  prisoners  of  war 
on  parole,  from  places  situated 
near  the  coast,  and  to  send  them 
to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom.  You  will  observe,  then, 
that  the  order  which  has  been 
made  on  this  subject,  is  not  con- 
fined to  vou,  but  applies,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  other  prisoners  on  parole  ; 
and  as  to  the  comparison  you  make 
between  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  this  country,  and  that  ot  the  £n« 
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glish  prisoners  in  France,  the  com- 
missioners think  it  safficient  to  re- 
mark that  the  distance,  to  which  it 
is  now  proposed  ta  remove  you^ 

.  dojes  not  exceed  70  miles,  whereas 
the  English  prisoners  in  France  are 
sent  into  the  interior  ta  the  di- 
stance of  500  miles  from  some  of 
the  ports  to  which  they  had  been 
brought. 

'As  to  your  application  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  France  on  pa- 
role, I  have  orders  to  inform  you 
that  above  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  captain  Jurieu,  late 
commander  of  the  French  "frigate 
La  Franchise,  had  permission  to  go 
to  France  on  his  parole,  as  bearer  of 
a  special  proposition  to  the  French 
minis^r  of  marine,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  cartel  of  ex- 
change, on  tne  basis  of  that  which 
stibsisted  between  the '  two  coun- 
tries during  the  last  war ;  but  that 
no  answer  has  yet  been  received  to 
that  proposition;  and^  inasmuch 
ais  not  a  single  British  prisoner  has 
been  hitherto  permitted  to  return 
to  >£ngland  $  and  that  such  per- 
mission has  been  granted  yet  but  to 
five  British  subjects,  who  had  Heen 
detained  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hosdUdes,  though 
above  400  French  prisoners,  taken 
at  sea  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  have  returned  to  France ; 
the  commissioners  are  of  opinion 
that  if  there  be  any  subjects  of  com- 

^  plaint,  they  do  not  arise  irom  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  but  solely 
from  that  of  the  first  consul. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)    Al£x.  M'Leay, 
Sec. 
»  " '     ■ "        1 11  —  ..I 

Letter  from  Lord  Hobart    to   ihe 
Lords  qfthe  Admiralty. 

Dovmng-itrm^  Nov.  5. 
My  Lords, 
Mr*  Sullivan  having  conimuni* 


eated-  to  me  sir  Evan  Nepean's  let- 
ter of  the  81st  ult.  containing  the 
demand  of  citizen  Noguez,  general 
of  brigade,  to  obtain  permission  to 
return  to  France  on  his  parole,  I  ani 
tp  acquaini^  your  lordsaips,  tha%it 
will  be  expedient  to  represent  to 
general  Noguez,  that,  as,  the  island^ 
of  St.  Lucia  has  been  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  his  nuijesty's  forces^ 
he  can  have  no  right  to  make  the 
demand  of  permission  to  return  to 
France.  The  indulgence  wit;hr 
which  the  English  commanding 
officers  were  disposed  to  treat  him^ 
an4  the  other  French  prisoners  <^ 
war  taken  at  St.  Lup^  in  giving 
them  permission,  as  a  simple  act  of 
favour,  to  return  to  France,  was 
founded  on  the  supposiuon  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
French  govemmeat  on  the  Inown 
principles  of  former  wars. 

But  the  first  consul  having,  ix^ 
open  violation  of  the  estabh^ed 
usage  of  all  civilise^  nation^ 
thought  proper  to  detain,  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  those  of  his  majesty*s 
subjects  who  had  gone  to  France 
during  an  ititerval  of  peace,  gene^ 
ral  Noguez  ought  to  know,  that, 
until  such  subjects  shall  be  released, 
no  persons  taken  in  arms,  cxcppt 
those  who  may  be  regularly  ex- 
changed, can  have  permission  to 
leave  the  British  territories;  and 
that,  for  this  reason,  he  and  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  France,  actually  prisoners  in 
England,  should  attribute  their 
detention  solely  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  first  consul  towards 
his  majesty's  subjects. 

I  am,  my  lords,  &c. 

(Signed)      HosAitT. 


Circtdar  Letter,  addressed  hy  the  Sff- 
Cretary  qf  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  the  Lord'Lieutenants 
(14)  qf 
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r/  the  maritime  Counties  of  Great 
iritain. 

My  Lord, 
As  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
aliens  landing  in  this  kingdom, 
from  the  continent,  neglect  in 
many  instances  to  make  their  de- 
claration to  the  magistrates  of  the 
places  where  they  reside,  as  re- 
quired .by  the  provisions  of  the  9th 
and  10th  clauses  of  the  alieii  act, 
a  copy  of  which  I  enclose,- 1  am 
to  request  that  your  lordship  will 
be  so  good  as  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
county  of to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  desire  them  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clauses,  with  respect  to 
such  aliens  within  their  several 
jurisdictions  as  have  neglected  to 
comply  therewith,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  return  to  me  a  list  of  such 
aliens. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        PsbHAM. 


Circular,  to  the  Lord- Lieutenants  of 
the  Maritime  Cotmtles, 

Whitehall,  Dec.  24,  1803. 
My  Lord, 
It  having  appeared  that  Dutch 
vessels  from  Holland,  under  Prus- 
sian colours,  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  resorting  to  the  east  coast  of 
England,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  carrying  on  contraband  trade, 
and  conveying  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  it  has  been  judged  proper 
to  direct  that  they  should  in  future 
be  prevented  from  so  doing  be- 
tween the  Humber  and  the  Downs, 
Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Downs . 
excepted.  As,  however,  the  mea- 
sures taketi  for  this  purpose  may 
in  some  instances  be  eluded,  by 
their  putting  persons  clandestinely 
on  shore,  v3iere  the  coast  will  per- 
mit of  it,  I  am  to  desire  that  your 


•lordship  will  partifctilarly  point  tbe 
attention  of  the  magistrates  resid- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  of  Essex  to  this  circum- 
stance, in  order  that  they  may  di- 
rect the  peace  officers  to  be  parti- 
cularly T^-atchful  in  discovering  any 
persons  of  this  description,  and  in 
bringing  them  before  the  magis- 
trates to  be  examined;  in  which 
case  I  should  wish  tl^at  die  result 
may  be  transmitted  to  me  as  spec- , 
dily  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

C.  YORKE. 


Letter  from  Lord  Haxvkesbmy  to  the 
Danish  Minister,  Couni  WedH 
Jarlsbere;,  by  him  transmiUed  to 
Mr.  Wolfe,  the  Danish  Consul. 

Doxvning^treeiy  Dec.  26. 
Sir, 
As  nothing  would  be  more  con- 
trary to  his  majesty's  intention 
tlian  the  imposing  unnecessary  re- 
straint on  the  navigation  of  neutral 
vessels,  I  have  the  honour  of  in- 
forming you,  in  addition  to  what  I 
notified  in  my  letter  of  the  23d 
inst.  that  the  limitation  to  Yar- 
mouth Roads  and  the  Downs  is 
applicable  to  no  other  vessels  than 
to  tliosc  which  may  come  to  our 
coast  directly  from  the  ports  of 
Holland,  or  of  countries  occupied 
by  the  arms  of  Trance.  Tbe  ne- 
cessity which  exists  for  laying  down 
a  distinction  of  this  nature,  will  of 
course  render  sliips  of  every  de- 
scription ll:iblc  to  such  search  or 
inquiries  as  may  enable  the  com- 
manders of  his  majesty's  ships  of 
war  to  ascertain  that  the  regulation 
now  cst:iblishcd  is  in  no  mstance 
evaded  ;  but  tliis  will  cause  no  de- 
triment v.'hatever  to  the  trade  of 
neutral  nations,  as  the  whole  of  our 
coast  will  continue  to  be  open  to  all 
such  vessels  a55  may  be  eng:iged  in 
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l^e  fair  puipose  of  trade/  and 
which  have  not  become  objec- 
tionable on  the  ground  above 
jnejitioned. 

I  have  die  honour  to  be,  with  the 
highest  consideration. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 
(Signed)      Hawkesbury. 


MANIFESTO  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELS. 

The  Provisional  Government  to  the 
People  of  Ireland, 

You  are  now  called  on  to  show 
to  the  world  that  you  are  compe* 
tent  to  take  your  place  among  na- 
tions— ^that  you  have  a  right  to 
claim  their  recognisance  of  you,  as 
an  independent  country,  by  the 
only  satisfactory  proof  you  '  can 
furnish  of  your  capability  of  main- 
taining your  independence — ^your 
wresting  it  from  England  with 
your  own  hands. 

In  t|ie  deyelopement  of  this  sy- 
stem, which  has  been  organised 
within  the  last  eight  months,  at  the 
close  of  internal  defeat,  and  with- 
out the  hope  of  foreign  assistance  ; 
which  has  been  conducted  widi  a 
tranquillity,  mistaken  for  obedience ; 
which  ncidier  the  failure  of  a  simi- 
lar attempt  in  England  has  re- 
tarded, nor  tlie  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties has  accelerated :  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  this  system  you  will 
show  to  the  people  of  England, 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  perseve- 
rance in  tliis  country  beyond  their 
power  to  calculate  or  to  repress ; 
you  will  show  to  tliem  that  as  long 
as  they  think  to  hold  unjust  do- 
minion over  Ireland,  under  no 
change  of  circumstances  can  they 
count  on  its  obedience — under  no 
aspect  of  affairs  can  they  judge  of 
its  intentions ;   you  will  show   to 


them  that  the  question,  which  it 
now  behoves  them  to  take  into  se- 
rious and  instant  consideration,  is 
not  whether  they  will  resist  a  sepa* 
ration,  which  it  is  our  fixed  deter- 
mination to  effect,  but  whether  or 
not  they  will  drive  us  beyond  sepa- 
radon;  whether  they  will,  by  a 
sanguinary  resistance,  create  a 
deadly  nadonal  antipathy  between 
the  two  countries,  or  whether  they 
will  take  the  only  means  still  left  of 
driving  sudh  a  sentiment  from  our 
minds — a  prompt,  manly,  and  sa- 
gacious acquiescence  in  our  just  and 
unalterable  determination. 

If  die  secrecy  with  which  the 
present  effort  has  been  ^conducted, 
shall  have  led  our  enemies  to  sup. 
pose  that  its  extent  must  have  been 
partial,  a  few  days  will  undeceive 
them.  That  confidence,  which 
was  once  lost,  by  trusting  to  ejtter- 
nal  support,  and  suffering  our  own 
means  to  be  gradually  undermined, 
has  been  again  restored.  We  have 
been  mutually  pledged  to  each 
other  to  look  only  to  our  own 
strength,  and  that  the  first  intro- 
duction  of  a  system  of  terror,  die 
first  attempt  to  execute  an  indivi- 
dual in  one  county,  should-  be  the 
signal  of  insurrection  in  all.  We 
have  now,  without  die  loss  of  a 
man,  widi  our  means  of  commu- 
nication untouched,  brought  our 
plans  to  the  moment  when  they  are 
ripe  for  execurion;  and  in  the 
promptitude  with  which  nineteen 
counties^  will  come  forward  at  once 
to  execute  them,  it  will  be  foundl 
that  neither  confidence  nor  com- 
municaLion  are  wanting  to  the  pec- 
pie  of  Ireland. 

In  calling  on  our  countrymr  n  trt 
come  forward,  wc  feel  ourselves 
bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  justify 
our  claim  to  thf^ir  confidence  by  a 
precise  dcclaradon  of  our  own 
views.  We,  dicreforc,  solemnly 
declaii.'. 
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declare,  that  our  object  is  ta  esta- 
blish a  free  and  independent  re- 
public in  Ireland — that  the  pursuit 
of  this  object  we  will  relinquish 
only  ^vith  our  lives — tiiat  we  will 
never,  unless  at  the  express  caU  of 
our  country,  abandon  our  post,  un- 
til- the  acknowledgement  of  its  in- 
dependence is  obtained  from  En- 
gland— ^and  that  we  will  enter  into 
no  negotiation  (but  for  exchange 
of  prisoners)  with  the  government 
of  tliat  country  while  a  British 
arfny  remains  in  Ireland.  Such  is 
the  declaration  which  we  call  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  support — 
And  we  call  first  on  that  part  of 
Ireland  which  was  once  paralysed 
by  the  '-want  of  intelligence,  to 
show  that  to  that  cause  only  was  its 
inaction  to  be  attributed — on  that 
part  of  Ireland  which  was  once 
foremost  by  its  fortitude  in  suf- 
fering—-on  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  once  offered  to  take  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country  on  itself— on 
that  part  of  Ireland  where  the 
flame  of  liberty  first  glowed — ^we 
call  upon  THE  NORTH  to  Stand  up 
and  snake  off  their  slumber  and 
their  oppression. 

MEN  OF  LEINSTER  ! 

Stand  to  your  arms! — To  the 
courage  which  you  have  already 
displayed,  is  your  country  indebt- 
ed for  the  confidence  which  it  now 
feels  in  its  own  strength,  and  for 
the  dismay  with  which  our  ene- 
mies will  be  over-whelmed  when 
they  shall  find  this  effort  to  be 
universal.  But,  men  of  Leinster, 
you  owe  more  to  your  country 
than  the  haviag  animated  it  by 
your  past  example  2  you  owe  more 
to  your  own  courage  than  the 
having  obtained  by  it  a  protec- 
tion. If,  six  years  ago,  when  vou 
rose  without  arms,  without  plan, 
without  co-operation,  with  more 
troops  against  you  alone  than>are 


now  in  the  country  at  brge,  yoa- 
were  able  to  remain  for  six  weeks  in 
open  defiance  of  the  government^ 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ca^ 
pital,  what  will  you  not  now  ef- 
fect, with  that  capital,  and  every 
other  part  of  Ireland,  ready  to 
support  you  ?  But  it  is  not  on  this 
bead  that  we  have  need  to  address 
you.  No!  we  now  speak  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
on  a  subject  dear  to  us,  even  as  the 
success  of  our  country — its  honour. 
You  are  accused  by  your  enemies 
of  having  violated  that  honour; 
exces"ses  which  they  themselves  had 
in  their  fullest  extent  provoked,  but 
which  they  have  grossly  exagge- 
rated, have  been  attributed  to  you. 
The  opportunity  of  vindicating 
yourselves  by  actions  is  now  for  the 
first  time  bdbre  you:  and  we  call 
upon  you  to  give  the  lie  to  such 
assertions,  by  carefully  avoiding 
every  appearance  of  plunder,'  in« 
toxication,  or  revenge,  recollecting 
that  you  lost  Ireland  before,  not 
from  want  of  courage,  but  from 
not  having  that  courage  rightly  di- 
Tected  by  discipline.  But  we  trust 
that  your  past  sufferings  have 
taught  you  experience,  and  that 
you  will  respect  the  declara- 
tion which  we  now  nfiake,  and 
which  we  are  determined  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  enforce. 

The.  nation  alone  possesses  the 
rieht  of  punishing  individuals ;  and 
whosoever  shall  put  another  person 
to  death,  except  in  battle,  without 
a  fair  trial  by  his  country,  is  guilty 
of  murder.  The  intention  of  thie 
provisional  government  of  Ireland 
IS  to  claim  from  the  English  go- 
vernment such  Irishmen  as  have 
beea  sold  or  transported  by  it  for 
their  attachment  to  freedom  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  will  retain,  as 
hostages  for  their  safe  return,  suck 
adherents  of  that  government  as 
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diall  fall  into  its  hsatds.  It  there^ 
fore  calls  ttpon  the  pe<M>le  to  rt" 
spect  thpse  hostages,  and  to  recoil 
kct,  that,  in  ^piuing  their  hlood, 
they  woijdd  teare  thiir  own  coun« 
trymen  in  the  hands  of  their  eno* 
mies. 

The  intendon  of  the  proviaonal 
government  is  to  resign  its  fimc-* 
lions  as  soon  as  the  nation  shall 
have  chosen  its  delegates ;  but  in  the 
mean  dme  it  is  determined  to  en«- 
force  the  regulations  hereunto  s«b« 
joined :  it  in  consequence  takes  the 
property  of  the  country  under  its 
protection^  and  will  punish,  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  any  person  who 
shall  violate  that  property,  and 
therd>y  injure  the  present  resources 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland* 

Whoever  refuses  to  march  to 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  i^ 
ordered,  is  guilty  of  disobedience 
to  the  govi^mment,  which  alone  is 
competent  to  decide  in  what  place 
his  services  are  -  necessary,  and 
which  desires  him  to  recollect, 
that,  in  whatever  part  of  Ireland  he 
is  fighting,  he  is  still  fighting  for 
Its  freedom. 

Whoever  presumes,  by  acts  or 
otherwise,  to  give  countenance  to 
the  calumny  propagated  by  our 
enemies,  that  this  is  a  religious^ 
contest,  is  guilty  of  the  grievous 
crime  of  beting  the  motives  of  his 
country.  Religious  disqualification 
is  but  one  of  tne  many  grievances 
of  which  Ireland  has  to  complain. 
Our  intention  is  to  remove  not  that 
onlV)  hut  every  other  opfn-ession 
under  which  we  labour.  We  fight 
that  all  of  us  may  have  our  coun- 
try ;  and  that  done,  each  of  us  shaU 
have  his  religion. 

We  are  aware  of  the  apprehen- 
cions  which  you  have  impressed, 
that,  In  quitting  your  own  counties, 
you  leave  your  wives  and  children 
in  the  bandrof  your  enetoies :  but 


on  tins  head  ha,ve  no  unea^ness; 
If  there  are  still  men  base  enough 
t«  persecute  those  who  are  uikible 
to  resist,  show  them  by  your  victo* 
ries  that  we  have  the  power  to  pu* 
nishyand  by  your  obedience,  that  we 
have  the  power  to  protect;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  you,  that  these 
men  sh^  be  made  to  feel,  that  the 
safety  of  every  thing  they  hold 
dear  depends  oa  the  conduct  they 
observe  to  you.  Go  forth  then 
with  confidence,  conquer  the  fo* 
reign  enemies  of  your  country,  and 
leave  to  us  the  care  of  preserving 
its  internal  tranquillity;  recollect 
that  not  only  the  Victory,  but  also 
the  honour  of  your  country  is 
placed  in  your  hands;  give  up 
your  private  resentments,  and  show 
to  the  world  that  the  Irish  are  not 
only  a  brave,  but  also  a  generous 
and  a  forgiving  people. 

MEN  OFMUHSTSKANDCONNAVGHTf 

you  have  your  instructions—- we 
trust  that  you  will  execute  thenu 
The  example  of  the  rest  of  your 
countrymen  is  now  before  yoUt 
your  own  strength  is  unbroken. 
Five  months  ago  you  were  eager  to 
act  without  any  other  assistance  i 
we  now  call  upon  you  to  show» 
what  you  then  declared  you  only 
wanted  the  opportunity  of  proving, 
that  you  possess  the  same  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  same  courage^ 
with  which  the  re^t  of  your  couii« 
trymen  are  animated. 

We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of 
our  countrymen  whose  prejudices 
we  had  rather  overcome  by  a  frank 
declaration  of  our  intentions,  thaa 
conquer  their  persons  in  the  field; 
and  in  making  this  declaration  wa 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  events, 
which,  however*  they  may  bring 
tenfold  odium  on  their  authors, 
must  still  tend  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  both  of  the  mstruments  and 
Victims 
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irktims  of  them,  a  spirit  of  znu 
mowtyi  which  it  is  our  wish  to  de- 
ytroy-  We  wrU,  therefore,  enter 
into  no  detail  o£  the  atrocities  and 
oppression  which  Ireland  has  la- 
boured under  during  its  connexion 
with  England  |  bnt  we  justify  our 
determination  to  separate  from  that 
country  on  the  broad  historical 
statement)  that,  during  six  hundred 
years,  ^e  has  been  unable  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  that  during  that  time 
fire  rebellions  were  entered  into  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  that  she  has 
'  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a  system 
of  unprecedented  torture  in  her  de- 
fence ;  that  slie  has  broken  every 
tie  of  vcluntary  connexion  by  tak- 
ing even  the  name  of  independence 
from  Ireland,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  parliament  notoriously 
bribed,  and  not  representing  the 
will  of  the  i^ople;  that,  in  her  vin- 
dication ot  this  measure,  she  has 
Ijerself  given  the  justification  of 
the  views  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
by  declaring,  in  the  T^ords  of  her 
ministers — ^  That  Ireland  never 
had  nor  ever  could  enjoy^  under 
the  then  circumstances,  the  benefits 
of  British  connexion ;  that  it  ne- 
cessarily must  happen,  when  one 
country  is  connected  with  another, 
that  the  interests  of  the  lesser  will 
be  bonie  down  by  those  of  the 
greater  * :— that  England  had  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  the  English 
colonists  in  tlieir  oppression  to- 
wards the  natives  of  Ireland ;  that 
Ireland  had  been  left  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  rudeness,  and  barba- 
rism^ worse  in  its  effects,  and  more 
degj-ading  in  its  nature,  than  that 
in  which  it  was  found  six  centuries 
before  f /'  Now  to  what  cause  are 
these  tilings  to  be  attributed  ?  Did 


the  curse  of  the  Almighty  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  in  the 
minds  or  the  Irish  people  for  six 
hundred  years?  Did  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  French  revolution  produce 
five  r^belh'ona?  Could  the  misre- 
presentations of  ambitious  and  de- 
siraing  men,  drive  from  the  mind 
of  a  whole  people  the  recollection 
of  defeat,  and  raise  the  infant  from 
the  cradle  with  the  same  feeling 
with  which  his  father  sunk  into  tne 
grate  ?  Will  this  gross  a^^owal 
which  otrr  enemies  have  made  of 
their  own  views,  remove  none  of 
the  calumny  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  ours  ?  Will  none  of  the  credit 
which  has  been  lavished  on  them^ 
be  transferred  to  the  solemn  decla- 
ration which  we  now  make  in  the 
face  of  God  < and  our  Country  ? — 
We  war  not  against  property — 
we  war  against  no  religious  sect — 
we  war  not  against  past  opinions 
or  prejudices  --rwc  war "  ac^ainst 
English  dominion- ,  We  will  not> 
however,  deny  that  there  arc  some 
men,  who,  not  because  they  have 
supported  the  government  of  our 
oppressors,  but  because  they  have 
violated  the  common  laws  of  mo- 
rality, which  exist  alike  under  all 
or  under  no  government,  liave  put 
it  beyond  our  power  to  give  to  them 
the  protection  of  a  povemment. 
We  will  not  hazard  tne  influence 
we  may  have  with  the  people,  and 
the  power  it  may  give  us  of  pre- 
venting the  excesses  of  revolution, 
by  undertaking  to  place  in  tran- 
quillity the  man  who  has  been 
guilty  of  torture,  free  quarters, 
rape  and  murder,  by  the  side  of  the 
sufferer,  or  their  relations ;  but,  in 
the  frankness  with  which  we  warn 
these  men  of  their  danger,  let  those 
who  do  not  feel  tliat  they  have 
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passed  thU  boundary  of  mediation, 
count  on  their  safety. 

We  had  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
our  enemies,  to  have  taken  them 
by  surprise,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted the  cause  of.  our  country 
before  they  coulcf  have  time  to 
commit  themselves  against  it :  but 
though  we  have  not  altogether 
been  able  to  succeed,  we  are  yet 
rejoiced  to  Hnd,  that  they  have 
not  come  forward  with  prompti- 
tude on  the  side  of  those  who  hare 
deceived  them ;  and  we  now  call 
cm  them,  before  it  is  yet  too  late, 
not  to  commit  themselves  further 
against  a  people  they  are  ufiable  to 
resist,  and  in  support  of  a  govern- 
ment, which,  by  theii-own  declara- 
tion, has  forfeited  its  claim  to  their 
alWtance. 

To  that  government,  in  whose 
hands,  though  not  die  issue,  at 
least  the  features  with  -which  the 
present  contest  is  to  be  marked, 
are  placed,  we  now  turn.  How 
is  it  to  be  decided?  Is  open  and 
honourable  force  alone  to  be  re- 
sorted to?  or  is  it  your  intention  to 
employ  those  laws  which^  custom 
has  placed  in  your  hands,  and  to 
force  us  to  employ  the  law  of  re-  ■ 
taliation  in  our  defence? 

Of  the  inefficacy  of  a  system  of 
terror,  in  preventing  the  people  of 
Ireland  from  coming  forward  to 
assert  their  freedom,  you  have  al- 
ready had  experience*  Of  the  ef- 
fect TYhich  such  a  system  will  have 
on  our  minds  in  case  of  success, 
we  liave  already  forewarned  you. 
We  now  address  to  you  another 
consideration;  if,  in  the  question 
which  is  now  to  receive  a  solemn, 
and  we  trust  a  final,  decision;  if 
-we  have  been  deceived,  reflexion 
vrould  point  out  that  that  conduct 
should  be  resorted  to  which  was  the  ' 
best  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion OQ  our  mind&*  What  would 


that  conduct  be?  It  would  be  to 
sho>*'  us,  that  the  difference  of 
strength  between  the  two  cotm- 
tries  is  such,  as  to  render  it  unae". 
cessary  fos  you  to  bring  out  all 
your  force ;  to  show  to  us  that  you 
have  something  in  reserve  whei»- 
with  to  crush  hereafter,  not  only  a 
greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  but  a  greater  exertion,  Ten- 
dered still  greater  by,  foreign  as- 
sistance;  it  would  be  to  show  to  us, 
tliat  what  we  have  vainly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  prosperity  growing 
beyond  your  grasp,  is  only  a  par- 
tial exuberance,  requiring  but  the 
pressure  of  your  hand  to  reduce  it 
into  foim. 

But,  for  your  own  sake,  do  nnt 
resort  to  a  system  which,  while  it 
increased  the  acrimony  of  your 
minds,  would  leave  us  under  the 
melancholy  delusion  tliat  we  had 
been  forced  to  yield,  not  to  the 
sound  and  temperate  exertions  of 
superior  strength,  but  to  the  frantic 
struggles  of  weakness,  concealing 
itselfunder desperation.  . Consider 
also,  that  the  distinction  of  rebel 
and  enemy  is  of  a  very  fluctuating 
nature ;  that,  during  the  course  of 
your  own  experience,  you  have  al- 
ready been  obliged  to  lay  it  asicle ; 
that  should  you  be  forced  to  aban- 
don it  towards  Ireland,  you  cannot 
hope  to  do  so  as  tranquilly  as  you 
have  done  towards  America;  for 
in  the  exasperated  state  to  which 
you  have  raised  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people — a  people  whom  you 
profess  to  have  left  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  with 
what  coniidence  can  you  say  to 
that  people,  "  while  the  advantage 
of  cruelty  lay  upon  our  side,  we 
slaughtered  you  without  mercy; 
but  tlie  measure  of  our  own  blood 
is  beginning  to  preponderate :  it  is  - 
no  longer  our  interest  that  this 
bloody  system  should  continue: 
-rshov 
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— -sh<m  us  then  that  forbearance 
vhich  we  never  taught  you  by 
precept,  or  example;  lay  aside 
your  resentment ;  give  quarter  to 
us;  aijid  let  us  mutually  forget 
that  we  never  gave  quarter  to 
you/' 

Cease  then,  we  intreat  you,  use- 
lessly to  violate  humanity,  by  re. 
sorting  to  a  system  inefficacious  as 
an  instrument  of  terror;  ineffica* 
cious  as  a  mode  of  defence  ;  inef- 
ficacious as  a  mode  of  conviction ; 
ruinous  to  the  future  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  in  case  of  om: 
success ;  and  destructive  of  those 
instruments  of  defence  which  you 
will  then  find  it  doubly  necessary 
to    have    preserved    unimpaired* 
But  if  your  determination  be  other- 
wise, hear  ours.    We  will  not  imi- 
tate you  in  crtielty;  we  will  put 
no  man  to  death  in  cold  blood; 
the  prisoners  which  first  fall  into 
our  hands  shall  be  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  unfortunate; 
but  if  the  life  of  a  single  Irish  sol- 
<iier  is  taken  after   the  battle  is 
over,  the  orders  thenceforth  to  be 
issued  to  the  Irish  army  are,  nei- 
ther to  give  nor  take  quarter. — 
Countrymen,  if  a  cruel  netessity 
Ibrces  us  to  retaliate,  we  will  bury 
our  resentment    in    the    field    of 
battle ;  if  we  are  to  fall,  we  will 
fall  where  we  fight  for  our  coun- 
try.    Fully  impressed  with  this  de- 
termination,  of  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  which  past  experience  has 
but  too  fatally  convinced  us ;  fully 
impressed  with  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  which  we  now  put  to  issue^ 
we  make  our  last  and  solemn  ap» 
peal  to  the  sword  and  to  Heaven; 
^     and  as  the  cause  of  Ireland  de- 
iWTves  to  prost>er,  may  God  give 
it  victory  I 

Conformably  to  the  above  pro- 
ckmation^  the  provisional  govern- 


ment   of  Ireland  decree  as  fol* 

loWs: 

1.  From  the  date  and  promul- 
gation hereof,  tithes  are  tor  ever 
abolished,  and  church  lands  art 
the  property  of  the  nation. 

24  From  the  same  date^  aU 
transfers  of  landed  property  are 
prohibited,  «ach  person  holding 
what  he  now  po^l^^ses,  on  paying 
his  rent  until  the  national  govero- 
ment  is  established;  the  national 
will  declared,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  organised. 

$,  From-  the  same  date*  all 
transfer  of  bonds,  debentures,  and 
all  public  securities,  are,  in  Uke 
manner  and  form,  forbidden,  and 
declared  void,  for  th^same  timei 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

4.  The  Irish  eenerals  command* 
mg  districts  shsul  seize  such  of  the 
partisans  of  England  as  ipay  serve 
for  hostages,  and  shall  apprise  the 
English  commander  opposed    to 

'  them,  that  a  strict  retaliation  shall 
take  place,  if  any  outrages  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war  shall  be 
committed  by  the  troops  under  his 
command,  or  by  the  partisans  of 
England  in  the  district  which  he 
occupies.  ^    ' 

5.  That  the  Irish  generals  are  to 
treat  (except  where  retaltatioh 
makes  it  necessary)  the  English 
troops  who  may  fall  into  their 
hands,  or  such  Irish  as  serve  in  the 
regular  forces  of  England,  and 
who  shall  have  acted  conformably 
ito  the  laws  of  war,  as  prisoners  o£ 
war;  but  all  Irish  milida,  yeo» 
men,  or  volunteer  corps,  or  bodies 
of  Inshf  or  individuals,  who»  14 
days  from  the  promulgation  and 
date  hereof,  mall  be  found  in 
arms,  shall  be  considered  as  Teb^s» 
committed  for  trial,  and  their  pro- 
perties confiscated. 

6.  The  i^erals  are  to  asstmUe 
court-manialsy  whoare  to  beswom 

'    .  to 
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to  adminiMer  justice ;  who  are  not 
to  coa4enm  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence,  and  before  whom  all  mili- 
tary offenders  are  to  be  sent  in- 
stantly for  triaL 

7.  No  man  is  to  suffer  death  by 
their  sentence,  except  for  mutiny ; 
the  sentences  of   such  others   as 

^are  judj^d  worthy  of  death  shall 
not  be  put  in  execution  until  the 
provisional  government  declares 
its  will ;  nor  are  court-martials,  on 
any  pretence,  to  sentence ;  nor  is 
any  officer  to  suffer  the. punish- 
ment of  flogging,  or  any  species 
•f  torture  to  be  mflicted. 

8.  The  generals  are. to  enforce 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  to  send 
offenders  immediately  before  court- 
martials  ;  and  are  enjoined  to  chase 
away  from  the  Irish  armies  aU 
such  as  shall  disgrace  themselves 
by  being  drmik  in  presence  c^  the 
enemy. 

9.  The  generals  are  to  apprise 
dietr  respective  armies  that  all  mi- 
litary stores,  arms,  or  ammuni- 
tion, belonging  to  the  English  go- 
Temmenty  be  the  property  of  the 
captor^,  and  the  value  is  to  be  di- 
vided equally,  without  respect  of 
rank,  between  them;  except  that 
the  widows,  orphans,  parents,  or 
other  heirs  of  such  as  gloriously, 
lall  in  the  attack,  shall  be  entitled 
lo  a  double  share. 

10.  As  the  English  nation  has 
made  war  on  Ireland,  all  English 
property,  in  ships  or  otherwise^  is 
sabject  to  the  same  rule,  and  all 
transfer  of  them  is  foH>idden,  and 
declared  void;  in  the  like  manner 
as  is  expressed  in  Nos.  2  and  S. 

1 1.  The  generals  of  the  different 
dUstricts  are  hereby  empowered  to 
confer  rank  up  to  colonels,  inclu- 
sive, on  such  as  diey  conceive  to 
merit  it  fixmi  the  nation,  but  are 
not  to  make  more  colonels  than 
ioat  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  nor 


more  lieutenalit-colonels  than  one 
for  every  thousand  men. 

12.  The  generals  shall  seize  on 
aU  sums  of  public  money  in  the 
custom-houses  in  their  districts,  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  different  collec- 
tors, county  treasurers,  or  other 
revenue  officers,  whom  they  shall 
render  responsible  for  the  sums  in 
their  hands.  The  generals  diaU 
pass  receipts  for  the  amount,  and 
account  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment for  the  expenditure. 

13.  When  the  people  elect  their 
officers  up  to  the  colonels,  the  ge- 
neral is  bound  to  confirm  it. .  No 
officer  can  be  broke  but  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 

14.  The  generals  shall  corre^ 
spond  with  the  provisional  govern-  ^ 
ment,  to  whom  they  sh^  give 
details  of  all  their  operations; 
they  are  to  correspond  widi  the 
neighbouring  generals,  to  whom 
they  are  to  transmit  all  necessarr 
intelligence,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

15.  The  generals  commanding 
in  each  county  shall,  as  soon  as  it 
is  cleared  of  the  enemy,  assemble 
the  county  committee,  who  shaB 
be  elected  conformably  to  the  con- 
stitution of  United  Irishmen*  All 
the  requisitions  necessary  for  the 
army  shall  be  made  in  writing  by 
the  generals  to  the  committee,  who 
are  nereby  empowered  and  en- 
joined to  pass  their  receipts  for 
each  article  to  the  owners,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  receive  tlieir 
full  value  from  the  nation. 

16.  The  county  committee  is 
charged  with  the  civil  direction  of 
the  county,  the  care  of  the  na- 
tional property,  and  the  preserva. 
tion  of  order  and  justice  m  the 
county;  for  which  purpose  the 
county  committed  are  to  appoint  a 
high  ^eriff,  and  one  or  more  sub- 
jAu^xiSsf  to  execute  .their  orders ;  a 
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sufficient  number  of  justice*  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  a  high  and  a 
sufficFent  number  of  petty  consta- 
bles in  each  barony,  who  are  re^ 
spectively  charged  with  the  duties 
now  performed  by  these  magis- 
trates- 

17.  The  county  of  Cork,  on  ac- 
rount  of  its  extent,  is  to  be  di- 
vided, conformably  to  the  bounda- 
ries for  raising  the  militia,  into  the 
counties  of  North  and  South  Cork, 
for  each  of  which,  a  county  con- 
stable, high  sheriff,  and  all  magis- 
trates above  directed  are  to  be 
appointed. 

18.  The  county  committee  are 
hereby  empowered  and  enjoined 
Co  issue  warrants  to  apprehend  such 
persons  as  it  shall  appear,  on  suf- 
ficient evidence,  perpetrated  mur- 
der, torture,  or  otlier  breaches  of 
the  acknowledged  laws  of  war  and 
morality,  on  the  people,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  tried  for  those 
offences,  so  soon  as  the  competent 
courts  of  justice  are  established  by 
the  nation. 

19.  The  county  committee  shall 
cause  the  sheriff  or  his  officers  to 
seize  on  all  the  personal  and  real 
property  of  such  persons,  to  put 
seals  on  their  effects,  to  appoint 
proper  persons  to  preserve  all 
wjch  property  until  the  national 
courts  of  justice  shall  Have  de- 
cided on  the  fate  of  the  proprie- 
tors. 

20.  The  bounty  committee  shall 
act  in  like  manner,  with  all  state 
and  church  lands,  parochial  es- 
tates, and  all  public  lands  and 
edifices. 

21.  The  county  committee  shall, 
in  the  interim,  receive  all  the  rents 
and  debts    of   siich  persons    and 

^estates,  and  shall  give  receipts  for 
the  same ;  shall  transmit  to  the 
provisional  government  an  exact 
account  of  their  value,  extent,  and 
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amount,  and  receive  the  directions 
of  the  provisional  government 
thereon. 

22.  They  shall  appoint  some 
proper  house  in  the  county,  where 
tlie  sheriff  is  permanently  to  re^ 
side,  and  where  the  county  com- 
mittee shall  assemble:  they  shall 
cause  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  county  to  be  there  transferred, 
arranged,  and  kept,  and  the  orders 
of  government  are  there  to  be 
transmitted  and  received. 

23.  The  county  committee  is 
hereby  empowered  to  pay,  out  of 
these  effects,  or  by  assessment^ 
reasonable  salaries  for  themselves, 
the  sheriff,  justices,  and  other  ma- 
gistrates, whom  they  shall  ap« 
point. 

24'.  They  shall  keep  a  written 
journal  of  all  their  proceedings, 
signed  each  day  by  the  members 
of  the  committee,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  them,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  government.  *  / 

25.  The  county  committee  shall 
correspond  with  government  on  all 
the  subjects  with  which  they  are  - 
charged,  aiid  transmit  to  the  gene- 
ral of  the  district  such  information 
as  they  may  conceive  useful  to  dre 
public. 

26.  Tlje  county  committee  diaU 
take  care  that  the  state  prisoners, 
however  great  tlieir  offences,  diall 
be  treated  witli  humanity,  and  al- 
low them  a  sufficient  support,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  the  Irish  nation  is  not 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  of  justice. 

27.  The  provisional  government, 
wishing  to  commit,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  sovereign  authority 
to  the  people,  direct  that  each 
county  and  city  shall  elect,  agree> 
ably  to  the  constitution  of  United 
Irishmen,  representatives  to  meet 
in  Dublin }  to  whom,  the  momeiit 
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at^  assemble^  the  provisional  go* 
vemment  will  resign  its  functions  j 
and,  without  presuming  to  dic- 
tate to  the  people,  they  beg  to« 
suggest,  that,  for  thfi  important 
purpose  to  which  these  dectors  are 
called,  integrity  of  character  should 
be  the  first  object. 

28,  The  number  of  representa- 
tives being  arbitrarv,  the  provi- 
sional government  nave  aclopted 
that  of  the  late  house  of  com- 
mons, three  hundred,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  return  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  and  counties, 
the  following  numbers  are  to  be 
returned  from  each:  Antrim  IS, 
Armagh  9,  Belfast  town  1,  Car- 
low  3,  Cavan  7>  Clare  8,  Cork 
county  north  14,  Cork  county 
south  14,  Cork  city  6,  Donnegal 
10,  Down  16,  Drogheda  1,  Dub- 
lin county  4>  Dublin  city  14,  Fcr- 
mana^  5,  Gal^B^y  10,  Kerry  9, 
Kildare  4,  Kilkenny  7,  King's 
county  6,  Leitrim  5,  Limenck 
county  10,  Limerick  city  3,  Lon- 
dcmderry  9».  Longford  4,  Louth 
4,  Mayo  IS,  Meath  9,  Monaghan 
9,  Queen's  county  6,  Roscommon 
a>.Sligo6,  Tipperary  IS,  Tyrone 
1*,  Waterford  county  6,  Water- 
ford  city  2,  Westmeath  5,  Wex- 
ford 9,  Wicklow  5- 

'29.  In  the  cities  the  same  sort 
of  regulations  as  in  the  counties 
shall  be  adopted ;  the  city  commit- 
tee shall  appoint  one  or  more  sh^ . 
riffs,  as  they  think  proper,  and 
shall  take  possession  ot.  all  the 
public  and  corporation  proner- 
ties  in  their  jurisdiction,  in  like 
manner  as  is  directe4  for  coun- 
ties. 

SO.  Tha^NstiPi^onal  government 
stnctly  tgmost  and  enjoin  all  ma- 
g;istrates,  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  the  whole  of  the  nation, 
to  cause  the  laws  of  morality  to 
be  enforced  and  respected,  an4  to 


execute, '  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
justice  with  mercy ;  by  which  alone 
liberty  can  be  established,  and  the 
blessings  of*  Divine  Providence  se- 
cured. 

Citizens  OF 'DvBiaN  !  a  band 
of  patriots,  mindful  of  their  oath, 
ana  faithful  to  their  engagements 
as  United  Irishmen,  have  deter- 
mined to  give  freedom  to  their 
country,  and  ajperioci  to  the 
long  career  of  English  oppres- 
sion! ^  • 

In  this  endeavour  they  are  now 
successfully  en?kged,  and  their  ef- 
forts are  seconaed  by  complete  and 
universal  co-operation  from  the 
country;  every  part  of  which,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  north  to  tliat 
of  the  south,  pours  forth  its  war- 
riors in  support  of  our  hallowed 
cause.  Citizens  of  Dublin,  we 
require,  your  aid.  Necessary  se- 
crecy has  prevented  to  many  of 
you  notice  of  our  plan;  but  the 
erection  of  our  national  standard, 
the  sacred  though  long-degraded 
green,  will  be  found  a  sufficient  calL 
To  arms,  and  rally  round  it,  every 
man  in  whose  breast  exists  a  spark 
of  patriotism,  or  sense  of  duty :  avail 
yourselves  of  your  local  advantages ; 
m  a  city,  each  street  becomes  a  de- 
file, and  each  house  a  battery; 
impede  the  march  of  your  op- 
pressors; charge  them  with  the 
arms  of  the  brave — the  pike;  and 
from  your  whidows  and  roofs  hurl 
stones,  bricks,  bottles,  and  all 
other  convenient  implements,  on 
the  heads  of  the  satellites  of  your 
tyrant— the-mercenary,  the  sangui- 
nary soldiery  of  England. 

Orangemen!  add  not  %o  the  ca- 
talogue of  your  follies  and  crimes ; 
already  have  you  been  duped  tQ 
the  ruin  of  your  country  in  the 
legislative  union  with  its  — —  ; 
attempt  not  an  opposition  which 
(K)  will 
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•will  carry  with  it  your  inevitable 
destruction ;  return  from  the  paths 
of  delusion^  return  to  the  arms  of 
your  comitrymen,  who  will  receive 
and  hail  your  repentance. 

Countrymen  of  all  descriptions ! 
let  us  act  with  union  and  concert ; 
all  sects — catholic,  protestant, 
jM-esbyterian — are  equally  and  in* 
discriminately  embraced  in  the.be* 
nevolence  of  our  object;  repress, 
prevent,  and  discourage  excesses, 
pillage,  and  intoxication  y  let  each 
man  do  his  duty,  and  remember 
that;,  during  public  agitation,  in- 
action.  becomes  a  crime  J  be  no 
other  competition  known  than  that 
of  doing  good  j  remember  again5.t 
ivhom  you  fight — your  oppressors 
for  six  hundred  years;  remember 
their  massacres,  their  tortures  j  re- 
member your  murdered  friends, 
your  burtied  houses,  youi*  violated 
females  |  keep  in  mind  your  coun* 
try,  to  whom  we  are  now  giving 
lier  high  rank  among  nations,  and 
In  the  nonest  terror  of  fieelingy  let 
vs  all  exclaim,  that  as  in  the  hour 
of  her  trial  Ive  serve  this  cotmtry, 
so  may  God  serve  us  in  that  which 
tvill  be  last  of  all! 


VOLUNTEER    CAVALRY. 

Jlc^ulations  during  War,  for  the 
Clothing,  AppoiJUfncnts,  and  the 
Alloijjanccx  for  coyuingent  Ex- 
penses, of  Corps  qf  Yeamunfi/  and 
VoUaitcer  Cavaby. 

1.  Every  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  private  man,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  his  majesty. 
.  2.  Every  troop  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  forty  rank  and  fik,  which 
comprehends  corpoials  and  pri* 
vates  only. 

3.  Three  pounds  per  man  for 
eiiectives.  will  be  allowed  annually 


for  clothing  and  appointments,  and 
issued  for  three  years  at  once,  if 
required ;  and  the  sum  of  120/. 
per  troop  per  annum,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  th^  commandant,  to  be 
m  lieH  of  the  pay  of  serjeapts  and 
trumpeters,  and  of  every  chai^ 
of  whatever  description,  heretofore 
defrayed  by  government. 
.  4.  Constant  pay,  at  the  rate  of 
$«.  per  diem,,  to,  be  allowed  for  an 
adjutant  to  corj^s  of  three  troops 
and  upward^. 

5.  Serjeants  receiying  constsuit 
pay,  ancl  all  trumpeter^  (or  bugle 
men)  receiving  pay  either  at  a 
daily  or  weekly  Tate,  to  be  attested 
and  made  subject  to  military  law, 
until  they  shall  be  regularly  dis« 
charged  by  |J)e  (commandants. 

6.  If  a  cqrp^j  9r  any  pajt  there- 
of, shall  be  called  upon  in  cases  of 
riot  or  disturbance,  the  charge  of 
constant  pay,  to  be  made  for  such 
services  must  be  at  tlie  rate  fol- 
lowing, being  tl)e  pay  of  the  regu<< 
lar  cavalry,  and  be  ^i^ported  by  a 
certificate  from  his  majesty's  liea-> 
tenant  or  the  sberi^.of  the  county*. 

Per  cUdm.  i.  *  (f. 

Captain                -  1*    7 

Lieutenant               -  9    ^ 

Cornet          -             -  fi     0 

Quarter-master          -  ' ' '  5    S 

Adjutant         ^            -  10    0 
Sfcrjeant-major,    irt'cludlng 

9rf.  forahorsfe         -  S  11 

Serjeant,  ditto           -  2  11 

Corporal,  ditto          -  2    4$ 

Trumpeter,  ditto         -  2    4 
Private,  ditto  '         *       '20 

Such  troops  as  have  reoeiv^ed  the 
reduced  clothing  allowance  of  d/« 
per  man  for  the  years  1802  and 
1803,  ihay,  t^pon  the  jqiptkatidii 
of  the  commandants,  veoei^e  the 
difference  between  that  tfliowanc« 
and  the  augmented  rate  aboFv«  spew 
ofied.  c   .. 
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Congress,  Wednesday,  Dec,  !3, 1802. 

ThefoUon^ng  Message  mas  delivered 
to  each  House  by  Mr,  Lewis^  &i 
cretary  to  the  President, , 

To  the  Senate  and  Hou36  of  Represen- 
tatires  of  the  United  States. 

"When  we  assembly  together,  fel- 
low-citizens, to  consider  the  state 
of  our  belored  dountryv  our  just 
attentions  are  first  drawn  •to  those 
pleasing  circumstances  which  mark 
the  goodness  of  that  Being  from 
>vhose  favour  they  flow;  and  the 
large  ttieastire  of  thankfulness  Ve 
bwe  for  his  bounty.  Another 
ye^t  has  'come  around,  and  finds 
Us  still  biased  with  peace  and 
friendship  abroad  ;  law,  orders  and 
religion,  at  home ;  gfood  affection 
^nd  hwinohy  with  our  Indian 
lieighboiirs  5  our  burdens  lighten* 
ted,  yet  our  income  Sufficient  fof 
the  public  wants,  and  the  produce 
;6f  the  y&r  great  beyond  example. 
These,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  cir- 
tumstaiices  und^r  which  we  meet ; 
and  we  remark,  with  special  satis- 
faction,- thoS«  which,  under  the 
•smiles  of  Providence,  result  from 
the  skill,  industry,  and  order  of 
our  citizens,  managing  their  oWn 
stfFairs  in  their  own  way,  and  for 
their  owA  lise,  unembarrassed  by 
too  much  regiilation,  unoppressed 
by  fiscal  exactions. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
JEurope,  that  portion  of  tne  carry- 
ing  trade  which  had  fallen  to  our 
khare  during  the  war  was  abridged 
by  the  returning  competition  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  This  Wa^ 
to  be  expected,  and  was  just.  But, 
in  addition^  wie  find,  in' some  parts 
of  Europe,  monopolising  discri- 
tninations,  which>  in  the  form  of 
duties,  tfend  effectually  to  prohibit 
the  carrying  thither  our  own  pro*. 


dace  in  our  d\Vti  vessels.  From 
existing  aimitiesj  and  a  spirit  of 
justice,  it  is  hoped  that  friendly 
discussion  will  produce  a  fair  and 
adequate  reciprocity.  Bi\t  should 
false  calculations  df  interest  defeat 
our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  legisla- 
ture to  decide  whether  they  will 
meet  inequalities  abroad  with  coun* 
tervailing  inequalities  at  .home^  or 
provide  for  the  evil  in  any  Other 

It  is  with  satisfacHori  I  lay  tie* 
fore  you  an  act  of  tl\e  British  par* 
liament,  anticipating  this  subject, 
so  far  as  to  authorise  a  ftiutual 
abolition  of  the  duties,  and  coun* 
tervailing  duties,  permitted  undfer 
the  treaty  of  1794.  It  shows,  bn 
tjieir  part,  a  spirit  of  Justice  and 
friendly  accomrnodationj  V;hich  it 
is  our  dutv  and  our  interest  to  cul- 
tivate witn  all  nations.  AVhether 
this  would  prbduce  a  due  eqttality 
in  the  navigation  between  the' two 
countries,  is  a  subject  for  your 
consideration. 

AnbUher  icirdimstance  .'U'hich 
ckims  attention,  as  directly  af- 
fecting the  very  source  of  bui-  na- 
vigation, is  the  effect  of  the  Eva- 
sion of  the  law  providing  for  the 
return  of  seamen,  ^nd  particularly 
of  those  belonging  to  vessels  sold 
abroad.  Numbers  of  them,  dis- 
charged in  foreign  ports,  hiive 
been  thrown  on  tne  hands  of  our 
consuls  ;  who^  to  rescue  thehi  from 
the  dangers  into  which,  their  dis- 
tresses might  plunge  theth^  and 
save  them  to  their  country,  hayie 
found  it  necessary,  in  sotne  cases, 
to  return  them  at  the  public  charge. 

The  cession  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  to  France,  wnich 
took  place  in  the  course  of  tlie  late 
war,  willj  if  carrittd  into  effect, 
make  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
our  foreign  relations,  which  will 
doubtless  hare  just  weight  in  any 
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deliberations  of  the  legislature  coir- 
nected  with  tliat  subject. 

There  was  reason,  not  long 
since,,  to  apprehend  that  tlie  war- 
far^  in  which  we  were  engaged 
with  Tripoli  might  be  taken  up  by- 
some  other  of  the  Barbary  powers. 
A  reinforcement,  therefore,  was 
immediately  ordered  to  the  vessels 
already  there.  Subsequent  infor- 
mation, however,  has  removed 
these  apprehensions  for  tlie  present. 
To  secure  our  commerce  in  that 
sea,  with  the  smallest  force  com- 
petent, we  have  supposed  it  best  to 
watch  strictly  the  harbour  of  Tri- 
poli. Still,  however,  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  coast,  and  tlie  want- 
of  smaller  vessels  on  our  part,  has. 
permitted  some  cruisers  to  escape 
imobserved;  and  to  one  of  these 
an  American  vessel  unfortunately 
fell  a  prey.  The  captain,  one  A- 
iQerican  seaman,  and  two  others  of 
colour,  remain  prisoners  widx  them,- 
imless  exchanged  under  an  agree- 
ment' formerly  made  with  the  ba- 
shaw, to  whom,  on  tlie  faith  of 
that,  some  of  his  captive  subjects 
had  been  iigstored. 

The  convention  with  the  state  of 
Georgia  has  been  ratified  by  their 
legislature,  and  a  re-purchase  from 
the  Creeks  has  been  consequently 
made  of  a  part  pf  the  TaUasscee 
county.  In  this  purchase  has  been 
also  comprehended  a  part  of  the 
lands  .  witiiin  the  fork  of  Oconee 
and  Oakmulgee  rivers.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  .contract  will  be  laid 
before  congress  so  soon  as  they 
shall  be  iiha  state  for  communica- 
tion. 

In  order  to  remove  every  ground 
of  difference  possible  with  our  In- 
diiin  neighbours,  I  have  proceeded 
in  the  work  of  settling  with  them, 
and  marking  the  boundaries  be- 
tween us.  That  with  the  Choc- 
taiw  nation  is  fixed  in  one  part, 


and  will  be  through  the  whole 
within  a  short  time._  The  coun- 
try, to  which  their  title  had  been> 
extinguished  before  the  revolutton, 
is  sumcient  to  receive  a*  very  re- 
spectable population,  which  con- 
gress will  probably  see  the  expedi- 
ency of  encouragine,  so  soon  as 
the  limits  shall  be  declared.  We 
are  to  view  this  position  as  an  out- 
post of  the  United  States,  sur-^ 
rounded  by  strong  neighbours,  and 
distant  fiom  its  sfipport.  And  how 
far  that  monopoly,  which  prevents 
pojSulation,  should  here  be  guarded 
against,  and  actual  habita:tion  made 
a  condition  of  the  continuance  of 
title,  will  be  for  your  conaidera- 
tion.  A  prompt  settlement  too  of 
all  existing  rights  and  claims  with- 
in this  territory,  presents  itself  as  a 
preliminary  operation,    i 

In  that  part  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory which  includes  Vincennes,  the 
lines  settled  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes  Rx  the  extinction  of  their 
title  at  a  breadth  of  twenty-four 
leagues  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  the  same  length  parallel, 
with  andHncl&ding  die  Wabash. 
They  have  also  ceded  a,tratt  of 
four  miles  square,  including  the 
salt  springs  near  the  moudi  of 
that  river. 

In  the  department  of  finance  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  receipts  of  external  duties,  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  former  year, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
l>een  also  greater  than  usual.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  answer  all  the 
regular  exigencies  of  government^ 
to  pay  from  tlie  treasury,  within 
one  year,  upwards  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  .dollars,  principal  and  in- 
terest, of  the  public  debt,  exclu- 
sive of  upwards  of  one  million 
pai4  by  the  sale  of  bank  stock,  and 
making  ki  the  whole  a  reduction  of 
A       nearly 
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nearly  fi^e  millions  and  a  half  of 
principal,  and  to  have  now  in  the 
treasury  four  millions  and  a  l;ialf  of 
dollars,  which  are  in  a  course  of 
application  to  the  fiirther  discharge 
of  debt  and  current  demands.  Ex- 
perience, too,  so  far  authorises  us 
to  believe,  if  no  extraordinary 
■evetit  supervenes,  and  the  expenses 
which  will  be  actually  incurred 
shall  not  be  greater  than  were  con- 
templated  Ky  congress  at  their  last 
session,  that  we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectations  then 
formed.  But,  nevertneless^  as  the 
•effect  of  peace  on  the  amount  of 
duties  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  to  practise 
every  useful  economy,  and  to  in- 
cur no  expense  which  may  be  avoid- 
■ed  without  prejudice. 

The   collection  of  the  internal 
taxes  having   been 'completed    in 
some  of  the    statesj    the  officers 
employed  in  it  are  of  course  out  of 
commission.     In  others  they  will 
iie  so  shortly.     But  in  a  few,  where 
the  arrangements  for  the  directtax 
had  been  retarded,  it  will  still  be 
some  time    before  the  system  is 
closed.      It    has    not     yet    been 
"thought  necessary  to  employ  the 
agent  authorised  by  an  act  of  the 
fast  session,  for  transacting  business 
in  Europe  relative  to  debts   and 
loans :  nor  have  we  used  the  pow- 
er, confided  by  the  same  act,   of 
prolonging  the  foreign  debt  by  re- 
■  loans,   and  of  redeeming,  instead 
thereof,  an  equal  sum  of  the  do- 
•  mestic  debt.     Should  however  the 
difficulties    of   remittance    on   so 
large  a  scale,  render  it  necessary 
at  any  time,   the  power  shall  be 
-executed,  and  the  money  thus  un- 
employed abroad  shall,  in  confor- 
mity with  that  law,  be  faithfully 
employed  here  in  an  equivalent  ex- 
tinction of  domestic  debt.     When 
effects  so  salutary  result  from  the 


plans  you  have  already  sanctioned, 
when,  merely  by  avoiding  false 
objects  of  expense,  we  are  able; 
without  a  direct  tat,  without  in- 
ternal^ taxes,  and  without  borrow- 
ing,  to  make  large  and  effectual 
payments  towards  the  discharge  of 
our  public  debt,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  posterity  from  that 
mortal  canker,  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment, fellow-citizens,  of  the  high- 
est order,  to, proceed  as. we  ha^ve 
begun  in  substituting  economy  for 
taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is 
useful  for  a  nation,  placed  as  we 
are,  rather  than  what  is  pActised 
by  others  under  different  circum- 
stances. And  whensoever  we  are 
destined  to  meet  events  which  shall 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest 
reliance  on  those  energies,  and  the 
comfort  of  leaving  for  calls  like 
,  these,  the  extraordinary  resources 
of  loans  and  internal  taxes.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  payments  of 
the  principal  of  our  debt,  we  are 
liberating,  annually,  portions  of 
the  external  taxes,  and  forming 
from  them  a  growing  fund,  still 
further  to  lessen,  the  necessity  of 
recruiting  the  extraordinary  re- 
sources. 

The  usual  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  last  year, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
the  ensuing  one,  will  be  laid  be» 
fore  you  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

No  change  being  deemed  neces- 
sary in  our  military  establishment, 
an  estimate  of  its  expenses  for  the 
ensuing  year,  on -its  present  foot- 
ing, as  also  of  the  sums  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fortifications,  and  other 
objects  within  that  department,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  secretary  at 
war,  and  will  make  a  part  of  the 
general  estimates  which  will  be 
presented  to  you. 
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Considering  that  our  regular 
troops  are  employed  for  local  purr 
poses,  and  that  the  militia  is  our 
general  reliance  for  great  and  sud- 
den emergencies,  you  will  doubtr 
less  think  this  institution  wormy  of 
a  review,  and  give  it  those  im- 
provements of  which  you  find  it 
susceptible.     . 

Estimates  for  the  naval  depart- 
ment, prepared  by, the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  for  auoUier  year,  will  in 
like  manner  be  communicated  with 
the  general  estimates.  A  small 
ibrcc  in  the  Mediterranean  will  still 
be  neccssar)'  to  restrain  thp  Tripo- 
li ne  cruisers;  and  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  pqace  with  some  other  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  may  eventu- 
ally require  that  force  to  be  aug- 
mefited.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
curing some  smaller  vessels  fo^r 
that  service,  will  raise  the  esti- 
mate ;  but  the  difference  in  their 
maintenance  will  soon  make  it  a 
measure  of  economy. 

Presuming  it  will  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  expend  annually  a  con- 
venient sum  towards  prqviding  the 
naval  defence  which  our  situation 
may  require,  I  cannot  but  recom- 
mend that  the  first  appropriations 
for  that  purpose  may  go  to  the  sav^ 
ing  what  we  already  possess.  No 
cares,  no  attentions,  can  preserve 
vessels  from  rapid  decay,  which 
lie  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun.  These  decays  require  great 
and  constant  repairs,  and  will  con- 
sume, if  continued,  a  great  por* 
tion  of  the  monies  destined  to  na- 
val purposes.  To  avoid  this  waste 
of  our  resources  it  is  proposed  to 
add  to  our  navy-yard  here,  a  dock, 
within  which  our  present  vessels 
may  be  laid  up  dry,  and  under 
pover  from  the  sun.  Under  these 
*  circumstances,  experience  proves 
that  works  of  wood  will  remain 
scarcely  at  all  effected  by  time. 


The  great  abundance  of  running 
water  which  this  sttnation  pos- 
sesses, at  heights  far  above  the  le« 
yel  of  the  tide,  if  emplayed  as  is 
practised  for  lock  navigation,  fur- 
nishes the  means  for  x:aising  and 
laying  up  our  vessels  on  a  dry  and 
sheltered  b^.  And  should  the 
measure  befoyind  useful  here,  si« 
milar  depositories  fot  laying  up»  as 
fvell  as  tor  building  and  repairing 
vessels,  may  hereafter  be  under- 
taken at  other  navy-yards,  ofiering 
the  same  means. — ^The  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  work,  prepared 
by  a  person  of  skill  and  ezperi- 
ence,  will  be  present^  to  you 
without  delay  j  and  from  these  it 
will  be  seen  that  scarcely  more 
than  has  been  the  cost  of  one  vev 
sel  is  necessary  to  save  the  whole* 
and  that  the  annual  sum  to  be 
employed  towards  its  completion 
may  be  adapted' to  the  views  of 
the  legislature  as  to  naval  expendi- 
ture. 

To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain 
commerce  and  navigation  in  all 
their  lawful  enterprises ;  to  foster 
our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of  naviga- 
tion, and  for  the  nurture  of  nun, 
and  protect  the'  manufactures  ah 
dapted  to  our  circumstances;  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation  by 
an  exact  discharge  of  its  'debts 
and  contracts,  expend  the  public 
money  with  the,  same  care  and 
economy  we  would  practise  with 
our  own,  and  impose  On*  our  cid- 
'/ens  no  unnecessary  burdens;  to 
keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale 
of  our  constitutional  powers,  and 
cherish  the  federal  union,  as  the 
only  rock  pf  safety  ;  these,  fellow- 
citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by 
which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
all  our  proceedings.  By  continu- 
ing to  make  these  our  tide  of  ac- 
tion, we  shall  endear  to  our  coun* 
trymen  the  true  principles  of  their 
constitution. 
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codstitutiotiy  and  promote  an 
xxnion  of  sentiment  and  of  action, 
equally  auspicious  to  their  happi- 
ness and  safety.  On  my  part,  you 
may  count  on  a  cordial  concur- 
rence in  every  measure  for  the 
public  good ;  and  on  all  the  infor- 
mation I  possess  which  may  enable 
you  to  discharge  to  advantage  the 
nigh  functions  with  which  you  are 
invested  by  your  country. 
(Signed) 

Thomas  Jefferson. 


CfficinL — From  the  Marquis  Dc  Cassa 
Yrajo,  to  the  ^crctaty  of  State, 

Washington,  March  10^  180S. 

Sir, 
When  you  represented,  toward^ 
the  end  of  November  last,  that 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  had  been 
shut  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  assign- 
ment of  any  equivalent  place  of 
deposit  for  their  merchandise  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulation  in  the 
2t?d  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  king  my  master  and 
the  tJnited  States,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  to  you,  that  I  con- 
sidered this  measure  as  flowing 
solely  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
the  intendant  of  Louisiana,  with. 
out  the  knowledge  of  my  court. 
I  well  knew  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  king  my  master  to  live  in 
peace  and  good  harmony  with  the 
United  States;  as  I  also  knew 
well  the  scrupulous  good  faith  witli 
which  the  Spanish  government 
fulfils  the  engagements  which  it 
forms,  particularly  when  they  are 
founded  upon  the  solemnity  of  a 
treaty.  I  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  informing  you,  that  my 
^rst  opiifion  has  been  verified,  and 


of  declaring,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  intendant  is  an  act  purely  per- 
sonal, without  the  sanction,  and 
even  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  Catholic  majesty.  In  reality, 
if  the  said  proclamation  had  ap- 
peared in  an  entire  state,  no  doubt 
could  have  taken  place  as  to  the 
course  of  the  proceeding.  »But 
the  operate  part  thereof  alone  has 
circulated  through  the  United 
States,  the  preamble  introducing 
it  having  been,  probably  without 
design,  omitted.  I  have,  there* 
*fore,  the  honour  to  communicate 
herewith,  an  entire  and  correct 
copy  of  the  aforesaid  proclama- 
tion 5  and,  by  the  expressions 
which  I  have  underlined,  it  will 
)>e  clearly  seen  that  the  arrangcr 
ment  is  absolutely  personal,  and 
has  originated  in  the  racultie?  which 
the  intendant  supposed  to  be  incir 
dent  to  his  station.  This  assertion 
is  not  founded  merely  on  the  obvir 
ous  inference  from  tliose  expres- 
sions, The  intendant  himself  de* 
clares  it  to  me  in  the  most  direct 
terms,  in  4  letter  of  January  15, 
which  I  have>ju^t  received  from 
him,  and  the  governor  of  the  prcv 
vince  confirms  the  same  tiling  with 
the  same  solemnity,  in  another 
letter  of  the  same  date,  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  disputes  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  a  place  of  deposit  on 
the  Spanish  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  but  th^  intendant  thinks 
that  the  term  of  thr6e  years  al.; 
Ipwed  for  the  purpose  at  New  Or* 
Jeans  having  expired,  and  Jnucl^ 
prejudices  to  the  royal  interests 
being  experienced  from  its  conti-: 
nuance  in  that  city,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  suspend  the  deposit 
there,  without  venturing  to  take  gn 
himself  the  assignment  of  another 
equivalent  place;  not  because  he 
(K  4|  4oubte4 
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doubted  the  ri^ht  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  thereto, 
but  because  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  an  act  exceeding  his  authority, 
and  which  he  ought  to  leave  to 
the  royal  determination  of  our  so- 
vereign. The  eovemor  of  Louisi- 
ana saw  the  subject  under  a  point 
of  view  more  correct,  in  my 
judgement,  and  more  ^vourable  to 
the  inhabitanu  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

From  the  whole,  it  results,  that 
the  suspension  of  the  deposit  not 
being  an  act  of  my  courts  and  no 
person  ever  disputing  the  right  of 
the  American  citizens  ia  the  case, 
'I  shall  ^ow  take  upon  myself  to 
adopt  n^easures  which  must  ensure 
to  tne  United  Sutes  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  stipulated  in  the 
22d  article  of  the  treaty,  on  the 
arrival  at  New  Orleans  of  the  dis- 
patches which  will  be  forwarded 
under  this  date. 


Noi^fram  M.  Pickon,  Oiarge  d*4f' 
/aires  qf  the  French  Republicy  to 
the  Qavemor  qf  his  Caiholic  Ma- 
jesty at  Louisiana, 

(Comtntinicated  to  the  Secretary  of  StateO 

George  Town,  near  Washington 

City,  March  lU  ISOa. 
Sir, 
The  marquis  D'Yrajo  has  com- 
jnimicated  to  me  Uie  contents  of 
the  dispatches  which  he  has  just 
i«ceivedfrom  your  excellency,^  and 
from  tl^  mtendant  of  his  Catholic 
majesty*  at  the  province  under 
your  command,  in  answer  to  those 
which  he  wrote  to  you  in  relatioft 
to  the  late  suspensioa-of  the  right 
of  deposit  conceded  to  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans.  The  mar- 
quis D'Yrajo  finds  himself  neces* 
sitated  again  to  remonstrate  to 
your  exceUency  on  that  subject.    I 


avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
beg  of  you,  sir,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  government,  whose  in- 
terests are  implicated  in  this  case, 
maturely  to  consider  the  alarming 
consequences  which  may  result  if 
the  intendant  should  persist  in  his 
measures.  The  intelligence  which 
has  been  transit^itted  to  themar* 
quis  D'Yrajo  has  at  least  made  it 
appear  indubitable  that  the  mea- 
sure alluded  to  was  exclusively 
grounded  on  the  personal  opinions 
of  this  officer,  and  supported  by 
no  order  from  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, or  any  intimation  from  the 
rrench  government.  This  infor- 
mation, while  it  screens  from  su- 
spicion the  dispositions  of  both 
governments,  and  lays  entirely  on 
le  intendant  the  consequences  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  does 
not,  however,  remove  the.  appre- 
hensions whidi  that  state  is  calca* 
lated  to  excite.  These  advices, 
sir,  give  an  additional  force  to  the 
remonstrances,  which,  for  my 
part,  9nd  in  the  anticipated  con- 
viction which  I  entertained  that 
these  measures  had  a  cause  merdy 
local,  I  had  no  hesitation  lately  to 
address  to  the  authorities,  hourly 
expected,  of  the  French  republic 
at  New  Orleans,  under  cover  to 
the  intendant.  So  pressing  are 
the  circumstances,  that  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  renew  these  remon- 
strances, and  to  entreat  your  ex- 
cellency to  exert  your  superior  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  consequences 
which  the.  prolongation  of  Uie  pre- 
sent order  of  things  may  produce. 
It  will  not  escape  your  notice, 
sir,  that,  France  being  now  noto- 
riously the  proprietor  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  tne  authorities  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  exercising  ro 
this  colony,  at  present,  only  an  in- 
termediary power,  any  measure 
having  a  tendency  to*  commit 
France,- 
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France,  on  whom  the  odium  and 
the  consequences  of  what  has  been 
done,  visibly  fall,  ought,  were  its 
jusdce  and  its  lawfulness  doubtful  ^ 
only,  to  be  suspended;  otherwise 
France  may  find'  herself  commit- 
ted, and  her  relations  with  the 
United  States  materially  changed 
without  her  consent. 

I  enter  into  no  further  details 
with  Tour  excellency,  being  satis- 
fied that  they  would  be  superflu- 
ous. Your  excellency  will  be 
aware  that  the  present  is  a  most 
critical  moment.  In  the  collision 
of ,  two  authorities,  one  of  which 
undertakes  to  initiate  a  construc- 
tion of  treaties  which  may  lead  to 
,war,  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
the  paramount  authority,  which  is 
eminently  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
servation and  safety  of  the  colony, 
is  of  an  opinion  calculated  to 
maintain  peace.  In  such  an  al- 
ternative, sir,  your  excellency 
.ought  to  hesitate  no  longer  in 
.using  your  power  to  preserve  this 
peace.  If  it  should  be  disturbed, 
the  responsibility  of  the  event  must 
inevitaoly  lie  upon  your  excel- 
lency. His  Catholic  majesty,  who 
is  in  some  measure  guarantee  to 
France  for  Louisiana,  until  France 
'  shall  have  occupied  it,  wcflild  have 
to  blame  you  for  not  having  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  fulfil 
that  guarantee  towards  his  ally.- 

The  contents  of  this  letter,  sir, 
will,  I  am  confident,  be  fully  justi- 
fiedx  to  your  excellency  by  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  which  the  mar- 
quis D'Yrajo,  in  behalf  of  his* 
court,  will  doubtless  make  known 
to  you  more  particularly.  It  only 
remains  for  me,  therefore,  to  pray 
your  excellency  to  accept  the  as- 
surance of  my  respect  and  high 
consideration. 

(Signed)        L.  A.>Pichon. 
His  Excellency  ike  Goveriior  qf 

his  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the 

Province  qf  Louisiana, 
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Publication  issued  hy  Monsieur,  Bro- 
ther  to  the  King  of  France, 

Monsieur,  brother  of  the'king  of 
France,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  no 
longer  to  remain  silent  respecting 
an  important  fact,  o£  which  too 
vague  an  idea  has  hitlierto  gone 
abroad.  The  variety  of  lights  in 
which  it  has  been  represented,  and 
the  false  reports  industriously  cir- 
culated by  an  usurped  govern- 
ment, imperiously  require  that  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  Frenchmen, 
should  be  set  right  respecting  the 
real  state  of  the  matter. 

Such  are  the  reasons ,  which  at 
the  present  conjuncture  induce 
Monsieur  to  make  public  certain 
details  which  particular  circum- 
stances do  not  allow,  however  in- 
teresting Uiey  may  be,  'to  be  enu- 
merated more  at  length  than  as 
follows : 

On  the  26th  df  February,  of  the 
current  year,  a  personage  of  pro- 
minent distinction,  empowered"  by 
hi^h  authority,  waited  on  the  king 
of^  France  at  Warsaw,  and  ver- 
bally made  to  his  majesty,  in  terms 
the  most  respectfiil,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  urgent,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  him  who  ur^d 
them,  the  most  persuasive,  the 
astonishing  proposal  to  renounce 
the  throne  of  France,  and  to"  re- 
quire the  same  renunciation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon:  the  envoy, 
moreover,  observed,  that,  as  a  price 
of  this  sacrifice,  Bonaparte  would 
secure  indemnities  to  his  majesty, 
and  even  a  splendid  establishment. 
His  majesty,  strongly  animated  by 
that  sentiment  which  the  hand  of 
Adversity  is  never  able  to  obfite- 
rate    from    elevated    souls^    and 

which 
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which  makes  him  cling  as  tenaci- 
ously to  his  rights  as  lie  does  to 
the  happiness  of  France,  immedi- 
ately wrote  the  following  answer, 
which  he  delivered  on  the  28th  of 
February  to  the  person  who  was 
deputed  to  him. 


ANSWER    OP   THE    KitJG. 

**  I  am  far  from  being  inclined 
to  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with 
those  who  have  preceded  him.  I 
think  highly  of  his  valour,  and  of 
his  military  talents.  Neither  do  I 
ieel  ungrateful  for  niany  acts  of  his 
administration ;  for  whatever  is 
done  for  the  benefit  of  my  people, 
•hall  always  be  dear  to  my  heart. 
He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he 
imagines  that  he  can  induce  me  to 
forego  my  claims,  for  otherwise 
he  himself  would  confirm  and  esta- 
blish them,  could  they  be  called  in 
question,  by  the  very  step  he  has 
now  taken. 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what 
may  be  the  mtetition  of  the  Al- 
mighty respecting  my  race  and 
myself,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  me  by 
the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased  I 
should  be  bom.  As  a  Christian,  I 
shall  continue  to  fulfil  these  obliga- 
tions to  my  last  breath.  As  a  de- 
scendiint  of  Su  Louis,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  imitate  his  example  by 
respecting  myself — even  in  capti- 
vity and  chains.  As  successor  of 
,  Francis  L,  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to 
say  with  him— [IKie  fuite  lout  everif 
thing  but  our  ftonbur." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  answer  are 
written  the  following  words  2 

"  With  the  permission  of  the 

king,  my  uncle,  I  adhere,  with  heart 

«nd  soul,  to  the  contents  of  this  note. 

(Signed)    Louis  Antoins," 


On  the  2d  of  March  the  kmg 
wrote  to  Monsieur,  acquainting  him 
with  ^hat  had  passed,  and  instruct- 
ed him  to  make  known  the  same  to 
the  princes  of  thfe  blood  who  weine 
in  Eii^land,  takii|g  charge  himself 
to  inform  such  of  them  i«spectnig 
it  who  do  not  reside  in  that  coun- 
try. Onrfie22<lof  April,  Monsieur 
called  a  meeting  of  the  princes, 
who,  with  equal  alacrity  and  una- 
nimity, have  signed  the  follo'w'ing 
adhesion  to  the  answer  of  the  king 
pf  the  28tli  February. 


ADHESION  OF  THE  FRINCBS. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  princes, 
the  brother,  nephews,  and  cousins 
of  his  majesty  Louis  XVIIL,  king 
of  France  and  of  Navarre, 

"  Thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  same  sentiments  with  which  our 
sovereign  lord  and  king  has  shown 
himself  to  he  so  honourably  ani- 
mated in  his  answer  to  the  propo- 
sal made  to  him  of  renouncing  the 
throne  of  France,  and  of  requir- 
ing all  the  princes  of  his  house  in 
like  manner  to  renounce  all  the 
imprescriptible  claims  to  the  suc- 
cession tQ  that  same  throne,  dk^ 

CLARE,  *  • 

"  That,  as  our  attachment  toj 
our  rights,  to  our  duty,  and  to  our 
honour>  can  never  permit  us  to 
forego  our  claims,  we  adhere,  with 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  answer  made 
by  our  king. 

"  That,  in  imitation  of  his  ex- 
I  ample,  we  shall  not  lend  ourselves 
in  any  manner  whatever  to  any 
step  or  proceeding  diat  can  imply 
on  our  part  a  failing  in  what  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  .to  our  ancestors, 
to  our  descendants. 

«  We  finally  declare,  that, 
being  fully  convinced  that  a  lai^ 
majority  of  the  French  people  in-, 
wardly  participate  iu,  all  the  senti- 
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merits  by  which  we  are  anknated, 
it  is  in  the  name  of  oui^loyal  coun- 
tiymeny  as  well  as  our  owq,  that 
we  renew  upon  our  sword,  and  to 
our  ^ine»  Vie  solemn  and  sacred 
oath  to  Uve  and  die  faithful  to  our 
honour,  and  to  our  legitimate  sove» 
reign« 

(Signed) 
**  Charles  Philippe  of  Fiiancs» 
**  Charles  Ferdinand  OF  Artois» 

Duke  of  Berri, 
«  Louis  Philippe   of  Orleans, 

Duke  of  Orleans, 
^  Antoine  Philippe  of  Orlea))s, 

l^uke  of  Montpelier, 
^*  Louis   Charles   of  Orleans, 

Count  of  Beaujolois, 
^<  Louis    Joseph    de    Bourbon, 

Prince  of  Conde, 
f*  Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bour- 

BON-CoND£,  Duke  of  Bourbon." 

WanMed  House,  April  23,  1803. 


^DHESION-OF    THE    DUKS    OF    £N- 
GHIEN.. 

«  S?re, 

«  The  letter  of  the  ?d  March, 
with  which  yovfc  majesty  has  vouch- 
safed to  honour  me,  reached  me  in 
due  time.  Your  majesty  is  too  well 
Sicquainted  with  the  blood  which 
flows  in  my  veins,  to  have  enter- 
tained a  moment's  doubt  respecting 
the  tendr  and  spirit  of  the  answer 
which  your  majesty  calls  for.  I  am 
a  Frenchman,  sire,  and  a  French- 
man faithful  to  his  God,  to  his 
kmg,  and  to  the  oaths  that  are 
binding  on  his  honour  $  many 
others  may  perhaps  one  day  envy 
xne  thi^  triple  advantage.  Will 
your  majesty  tlierefore  vouchsafe 
to  permit  me»to  annex  my  signature 
to  th^t  of  the  duke  d'^Ajigouleme, 
adhering,  as  I  do,  with  him,  in 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  contents  of 
the  note  of  my  sovereign  i  It  is  in 


these  invariable  senti^ients  that  I 
remain,  sire, 
**  Your  majesty's  most  humble, 
most  obedient,  and  very  faithful 
subject  and  servant, 
(Signed)  Louis  AVitoine  Henrt 

Dl  BOUJIBON.** 

£tlenheim,  in  tJte  Dominions 
of  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
March  22,  1803. 


Declaration  of  the  First  Consul ^  in  4 
Messae;e  to  the  Senate,  the  Le^isla' 
tivc  Body,  and  the  Tribunate. 

Saint  Cloud,  May  20. 

The  ambassador  of  England 
has  been  recalled.  Compelled  by 
this  circumstance,  the  ambassador 
of  the  republic  has  quitted  a  coun- 
try where  he  could  no  longer  hear 
tlie  language  of  peace.  At  tlits 
decisive  moment,  the  government 
submits  to  your  view,  and  it  will 
submit  to  the  view  of  France,  and 
of  Europe,  its  first  relations  with 
the  British  ministry,  the  negotia-  ^ 
tions  which  were  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  new  dis- 
cussions which  seem  to  finish  hj 
^an  absolute  rupture.  The  present 
age  and  posterity  will  there  see  all 
that  it  has  done  to  put  an  end  to 
tiie  calamities  of  war,  and  with 
wliat  moderation,  and  what  pa^ 
tience.it  has  laboured  to  prevent 
their  return.  Nothing  has  been 
able  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
projects  formed  to  rekindle  discord 
between  the  two  nations.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  nego- 
tiated amid  the  clamours  of  a  party 
hostile  to  pelce:  scarcely  wis  it 
concluded,  when  it  was  the  object  of 
bitter  coisure. .  It  Vras  represented 
as  fatal  to  England,  because  it  was 
not  disgraceful  to  France.  Soon 
after  ahums  were  disseminated ; 
dangers  were  pretended,  on  which 
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was  established  the  necessity  of  a 
state  of  peace,  such  as  to  be  a  per- 
manent sig<nal  of  new  hostilities. 
There  were  kept  in  reserve,  and 
hired,  ^hose  vile  miscreants  who 
had  torn  the  bosom  of  thei^:  coun- 
try,.and  who  were  intended  to  tear 
it  anew.  Vain  calculations  of  ha^ 
tred  I  We  are  no  longer  that  France 
whfch  was  divided  by  factions,  and 
buffeted  by  storms;  but  France, 
restored  to  internal  tranquillity, 
regenerated  in  her  administration 
and  her  laws,  and  ready  to  fall, 
with  her  whole  weight,  upon  what- 
ever foreign  state  may  dare  to  at- 
tack her,  or  to  unite  with  the  ban- 
ditti whom  an  atrocious  policy 
would  once  more  cast  upon  her 
shores  to  organise  pillage  and  as- 
sassination. At  length  an  unex- 
pected message,  all  at  once,  terri- 
fies England  with  imaginary  ar- 
maments in  France  and  Batavia : 
she  supposes  the*  existence  of  Jm- 
pOTtant  discussions  which  divided 
the  two  governments,  while  no 
such  discussion  'was  known  tojhe 
French  government.  Immediately 
formidable  armaments  take  place 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  sea  is  covered* 
with  her  ships  of  war;  and  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  that 
the  cabinet  of  London  demands  of 
France  the  abrogation  of  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  They  wanted,  they  said, 
new  guarantees ;  and  they  despised 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  is  the  first'  of  gua-^ 
rantees  which  nations  can  give  to 
each  other.  In  vain  did  France 
invoke  that  faith  which  had  been 
sworn ;  in  vain  did  she  appeal  to 
the  forms  received  among  nations; 
in  vahi  did  she  consent  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  actual  non-execution  of 
tlie  article  of  the  treaty  of  Anriiens, 
from  which  England  pretended  to 


release  herself;  in  vafn  was  she 
willing  to  delay  taking  a  definitive 
resolution,  until  Spain  and  Batavia, 
both  of  them  contracting  parties, 
could  have  manifested  their  dispo- 
sition. In  vain,  in  short,  did  she 
propose  to  request  the  mediation 
of  the  powers,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  guarantee,  and  who,  in 
effect,  did  guarantee  the  stipula- 
tion required  to  be  abrogated. 
Every  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  the  demands  of  England  be- 
came more  imperious  and  more 
absolute.  It  is  not  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  to  \neld  to 
menace ;  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
bend  the  majesty  of  the  French 
people  to  laws  prescribed  to  them 
with  forms  so  haughty  and  so  new. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have 
consecrated,  in  favour  of  England, 
the  right  of  annulling,  at  her  sok 
pleasure,  all  the  stipiuations  which 
bind  her  toward  France.  It  would 
have  aiTthorised  her  to  demand 
from  France  new  guarantees  on 
the  slightest  alarm  which  she  might 
have  thought  proper  to  pretend; 
and  hcnee  two  new  principles 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic code  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
side  of  that  by  which  she  has  dis- 
inherited the  other  nations  of  the 
common  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
and  Submitted  to  her  law;  and  to 
her  regulations  the  independence 
of  the  nag.  The  government  stop- 
ped at  the  limit  traced  out  by  its 
principles  and  its  duties.  The  ne- 
gotiation is  interrupted,  and  we  sere 
ready  to  fight,  if  we  are  attacked. 
We  shall, 'at  least,  fight  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  treaties,  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  French  name. 
Had  we  yielded  to  a  rain  terror, 
we  should  soon  have  had  to  fight 
to  repel  new  pretensions ;  but  we 
should  fight  dishonoured  by  a  pr^ 
vious  weakness,  fallen  in  our  own 
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eyes,  and  deeded  in  the  eyes  of 

an  eiiemy  which  should  have  once 
made  us  bend  to  her  uniust  pre- 
tensions. The  pation  will  repose 
itself  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
strength,  whatever  injuries  the 
enemy  may  do  us  in  places  where 
wc  shaU  not  have'  been  able  to 
prevent  them,  or  to  reach  them. 
The  result  of  this  contest  will  be 
such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  courage  of  our  warrioi-s. 
The  First  Consul, 
aed)  Bonaparte. 


(Si^ 


le  Secretary  of  State, 
(Signed)  Maret. 


OFFICE    OF   THE    PREFECT   OF   THE 
POLICE. 

Feb.  U.  ' 

An  Order  respecting  Strangers  in  the 
City  of  Paris  who  are  Lodgers  in 
private  Houses, 

Th^  counsellor  of  state,  who  is 
prefect  of  the  police,  in  considera- 
tion that  persons  who,  under  the 
character  of  relations  or  friends, 
are  lodgers  in  private  houses  in 
Paris,  and  that  the  proprietors, 
impiediate  renters,  masters,  and 
porters  of  unfurnished  lodging- 
nouses,  neglect  to  make  the  decla- 
ration enjoined  by  the  law  of  the 
27th  Ventose,  of.  the  4th  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  republic,  as 
well  as  by  the  order  issued  by  the 
consuls  on  the  12th  Messidor,  of 
the  8th  year  of  the  republic,  en- 
Joins  as  follows : 

1.  The  proprietors,  immediate 
renters,  and  keepers,  masters,  or 
porters  of  -  houses,  not  otherwise 
occupied  than  by  occasional  lodg- 
ers, whenever  they  have  strangers 
lodging  in  their  houses,  shall  be 
bound  to  comply  with  the  second 


article  of  the  law,  27th  Ventose, 
4th  year,  by  making,  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  arrival  of. 
such  strangers,  the  declaration 
which  that  article  requires,  be- 
.  fore  the  commissary  of  the  po- 
lice, for  the  division  in  whicJi  they 
reside. 

2.  They  shall,  at  the  same  time» 
bear  to  tlie  commissary  of  the  po- 
lice, the  passports  of  the  persons 
who  have  so- taken  lodgings  in  their 
houses. 

The  commissary,  upon  receir- 
ing  each  passport,  shall  deliver, 
instead  of  it,  a  billet  or  card,  with 
which  the  respective  strangers 
shall,  within  three  days  after  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  appear  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  prefect  of  the  police, 
there  to  receive  back  their  pass- 
ports, and  with  tiiem,  an  order  to 
leave  the  city  or  permission  to  pro* 
long  their  stay  in  it. 

3.  Those  who  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  this  order,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  necessary  measures  of  re-' 
straint,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
of  the  police,  and  sliall  be  further 
subject  to  such  prosecution  as.  may 
be  regularly  instituted  against  them 
before,  the  criminal  courts. 

4.  The  present  order  shall  be 
pninted,  publidied,  and  communi- 
cated fully  to  the  public  by  bills 
stuck  up  in  suitable  places.- 

The  commissaries  of  the  police, 
the  officers  of  the  peace,  and  those 
who  conduct  the  business  in  the  of-  ' 
fice  of  the  prefect  of  the  police, 
.shall  each,  so  far  as  it  shall  fall 
within  tlie  range  of  his  functions, 
see  that  this  order  is  vigilantly  ^- 
ecuted. 

The  general-commandant  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris,  the  chefs  de . 
legion  of  the  select  gendarmeries, 
and  of  the  national  gendarmerie  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  are 
required  to  give  military  assistance 

to 
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to  the  civil  officers,  if  that  shaSi  at 
any  time,  become  necessary. 

(Signed)  Dubois, 

Prefect  and  Counsellor  of  State. 
By  the  Counsellor  of  State,  Prefect, 

(  Signed)  Pii s.  Sec.  Gen. 


Order  rexpectin*r  Innkeepers,  Masters 
of  furnished  Hotels,  and  Persons 
letting  Lodgings, 

The  counsellor  of  state,  prefect 
of  the  police,  in  consideration  of 
the  2d  and  7th  articles  of  the  order 
of  the  consuls,  dated  12  Messidor, 
year  8,  enjoins  as  follows : — 

1.  Persons  entering  into  the  em- 
ployment of  innkeeper,  or  master 
of  a  furnished  hotel,  Or  purposing 
to  let  lodgings,  ate  to  make  a  de- 
claration to  that  effect  at  the  office  . 
of  the  prefect  of  the  police;  to 
cpen  registers,  in  which  shall  be  in- 
Bcribed,  on  stamped  paper,  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  the  commissary  of 
the  police  for  that  division,  the 
names  of  all  the  travellers,  whether 
Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  whom 
they  shall  receive  in  their  houses. 
They  shall,  likewise,  put  up  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  over  the  door 
of  tiie  house,  a  table  indicating  the 
profession  or  employment  which 
they  exercise. 

If.  Innkeepers,  masters  of  fur- 
zushed  hotels,  and  persons  letting 
ibmished  lodgings,  shall,  every  day, 
without  blank  or'  omission,  enter, 
in  the  above-described  register,  the 
names,  age,  quality,  ordmary  resi* 
dencc,  profession,  arrival,  and  de- 
parture of  every  person  who  lodges 
with  them  for  even  a  single  night. 

3.  They  are  expressly  prohibited 
irom  harbouring  vagabonds,  beg- 
gars, and  persons  who  give  no  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

4.  Innkeepers,  masters  of  hotels, 
and  keepers  of  lodging-houses  shall. 


whenever  requited,  produce  their 
registers  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
police  (who  shall  mark  them  with 
their  visa)^  to  the  officers  of  the 
peace,  or  to  those  who  conduct  the 
business  at  the  office  of  the  prefect 
of  the  police* 


ACTS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  consuls  of  the  republic,  oa 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, decree  as  follows : — 

Chamber  qf  Commerce. — Decree  qf 
December  ^24: 

CHAP.  r. 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  esta* 
blished  chambers  of  commerce  ia 
the  fol  1  owing  towns  i  Lyons,  Roueuy 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Brussels^ 
Antwerp,  Nants,  Dunkirk,  Lisle, 
Mentz,  Nismes,  Avignon,  Stra^ 
burg,  Turin,  Montpellier,  Geneva^ 
Bayonne,  Toulouse,  Tours,  Car* 
cassonne,  Amiens,  and  Havre. 

II.  The  chambers  of  commerce 
shall  consist  of  fifteen  merchants  in 
those  towns  whose  population  ex- 
ceed 50,000  souls ;  and  of  nine,  in 
all  thosft  where  the  population  is 
below  that  amount ;  not  counting 
the  prefect,  who  is  always,  in  vir^ 
tue  of  his  office,  to  be  a  member  of, 
and  to  preside  over  it,  whenever  h^ 
assists  at  its  sittings.  The  mayor 
will  officiate,  in  room  of  the  pre- 
fect, in  those  towns  where  diere  i^ 
no  resident  prefecture. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  eligibte 
as  a  member  of  the  chaltiber,  un- 
less he  has  himself  been  engaged  in 
commerce  at  least  ten  yearsi 

IV.  The  functions  to  be  per* 
formed  by  the  chambers  of  com^ 
merce  are — 

To  draw  Up  melnortals  respect* 
ing  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  commerce. 

To 
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To  ei^plain  to  govenuneitt  the 
causes  that  check  ot  iin|>ede  its 
progress. 

To  point  out  such  resources  as 
?nay  be  availed  of,  to  superintend 
die  execution  of  the  public  works 
relative  to  commerce^  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  repair  of  harbours^ 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  respecting 
contraband. 

.  V.  The  chambers  of  commerce 
shall  hold  a  dir^t  intercourse  with 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

VI.  The  first  institution  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  shall  b^  pro- 
ceeded in  as  follows.: 

The  prefects,  and,  where  there 
9re  none,  the  mayors  in  those 
towns  which  are^  not  head-resi- 
dences of  prefects,  shall  unite  under 
their  presidency  from  forty  fo  sixty 
of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
tc»wn,  who  saal!  proceed  by  a  se- 
cret scrutiny,  and  an  absolute  tna- 
jority  of  votes,  to  the  election  of 
members  who  aie  to  compose  the 
chamber.  .  .  .♦ 

VI T-  Onetlurd  pf  the  mdiiibers 
«f  the  chamber  sliall  be  changed 
every  year  ;--th£  members  who  go 
out  are  re*eligible: 
.  Per  the  first  two  years  after  the 
^stat^ishment  of  the  chamber,  the 
TX^mb^n  to  go  out  are  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  lot.  sTheir  places  shall 
be  filled  up  by  the  chamber,  and 
by  a  majority  of  votes. 

VIIL  Every  appointment  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  minbter  of 
the  interior,  in  order  to  receive  his 
apprd>atioa. 

IX«  The  diamber  of  commerce 
shall  give  in  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior  a  statement  of  their  ex« 
senses,  and  devise  means  for  de- 
fraying them. 

The  minister  will  preset  their 
statements  to  govcnunent* 


CHAP.  11. 


Imtitution  of  a  General  Council  qf 
Commerce, 

•  X.  There  shall  be  at  Paris  a  ge- 
neral council  of  commerce.         • 

.This  council  shall  reside  near 
the  ofiice  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. 

XL  The  members  of  the  gei^e- 
ral  council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce. 

Each  chamber  shall  nominate 
two  persons,  and  out  of  the  whole 
the  ^rst  consul  will  choose  fifteen. 

.  The^  fifteen  shall  assemble  to- 
gether at  Paris  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Three  of  them  shall  be  al- 
ways on  the  spot. 

No  one  shall  be  eligible  -unless 
he  l>e  actually  engaged  in  com- 
merce it»  the  town  sending  the  de- 
putation, and  uiiless  he  be  in  the 
town  at  die  time  of  his  nomina^ 
tion. 

XII.  The  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  -the  present  decree,  which  diall 
be  inserted  in  tlie  bulletin  of  the 
laws. 

By  order  of  the  First  Consul^ 
(Signed) 

Bona  PARTS,  First  ConsuL 
(Signed) 

H.  B.  Maret,  Secretary  of  State. 


:dCTS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  repub* 
lie,  on  uie  report  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior^  makes  the  feUow- 
ii^g  decree : 

1.  There  shall  be,  in  the  port  oi 
Rouen,  an  entrepdt  of  foreign  mer-* 
chandise  and  goods  not  prohibited^ 
as  well  as  of  articles  of  colonial 
produce. 

%  The  city  of  .Rouen  shall  be 
s      bound 
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bound  to  provide^  at  that  port,  a 
convenient  magazine  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  mis  entrep6t;  For 
this  purpose  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing shjQl  be  laid  before  the  govem- 
mentt  iK^ch  shall  sanction  the 
establishment  by  a  special  decree. 

S.  The  entrepdt  of  Rouen  forms 
part  of  that  of  Havre ;  of  conse^ 
quence,    every  ship   loaded  with 

foods  destined  for  the  entrep6t  of 
Louen  shall  touch  at  Havre,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  master 
to  make  a  declaration  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  jg^oods  which 
he  proposes  to  lodge  m  the  entre- 
pot of  Havre;  and  the  principal 
superintendant  of  tiie  customs  of 
Havre  shall  give  an  authenticated 
copy  of  this  ^laration.  ,- 

When  the  custom-house  officers 
Iiave  no  reason  to  suspect  that  ves- 
sels contain  contraband  goods,  they 
may  permit  them  to  proceed  on 
their  voyage  without  entering 
Havre.  The  masters  of  vessefi 
coming  from  Havre  to  Rouen  shall' 
be  bound  to  present  the  copy  of 
this  declaration  to  the  supermten- 
dants,  who  may  wish  to  inspect 
them,  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
In  every  case  where  the  nature  and 
quality  of  goods  are  not  conform- 
able to  tliis  declaration,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  shall  be  held  guilty  of 
fraud.  The  same  goods  shall  be 
verified  at  the  time  of  their  being 
deposited  in  the  entrep6t  of  Rouen, 
by  the  copy  of  the  declaration 
made  at  Havre;  and  it  shall  be 
held  a  fraud,  if  the  quantity  of  the 
merchandise  is  larger  or  smaller 
than  what  is  stated  in  the  declara- 
tion. 

4.  All  goods  taken  out  of  the 
cntrep6t,  for  the  puxpose  of  reex- 
portation, shall  be  specified  by  the 
weight  and  quality,  in  a  manifest 
delivered  by  the  director  of  the 


custons  at  Ronen.  The  manifest 
shall  follow  the  shijH  and  shall  be 
presented  to  the  pnncipal  superin? 
tendant  of  the  customs  at  Havre, 
to  enable  him  to  verify  the  goods ; 
and  it  shall  be  held  a  fraud,  if  the 
quantity  of  goods  falls  short  of,  or 
exceeds,  what  is  mentioned  in  the 
manifest. 

5.  The  ministers  of  the  interior 
and  of  finance  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  decree,  which 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  laws. 

The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)  Bonapa&te. 

By  order  of  die  First  Consul, 


H. 


(Signed) 
>B*Maret, 


Secretary  of  State. 


FRENCH    EMIGRANTS. 

Letter  from  the  Mifdsterfor  Foreign 
'  AffjairSf  to  Citizen  Hersingen,  &- 
■  ,Sidenl  at  Franltfort, 

Ptirig,  April  14. 

Citizens, 

The  observations  which  have 
been  sent.to  me  by  seveial  agents 
of  the  republic,  concerning  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  dispositions  of  the 
senatus  coaniUuMi  of  the  6th  Horealf 
relative  to  the  emigrants,  having 
induced  me  to  maike  a  reference 
upon  it  to.  the  giand  judges  re- 
questing  him  to  propose  to  die  go* 
vemment  a  .measure  which  might 
conciliate  to  the  republic  the  sub« 
mission  of  the  Frenchmen  setded 
in  foreign  countries,  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  residence  necessary 
for  the  care  of  their  fbrtxues,  ana 
for  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ments which  they  have  formed : 

I  have  received  an  answer  in  the 
following  terms : 

<<  Cidzen  Minister* 

<<  I  took  a  fit  time  to  sabmit  to 

die 
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die  first  consul,  the  important  que- 
stion prbposed  in  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  tnis  month.  He  has  sig- 
nified to  me  the  following  to  be  his 
intentions  upon  this  head* 

**  He  does  not  understand  that 
the  delay  fixed  by  the  senatu$  con- 
sultitm  ot  the  6t\^  Floreal,  year  10, 
can  have  e£Fect  against  those  na- 
tives of  Erance  who  have,  at  difJ. 
ferent  periods,  quitted  their  coun- 
try only  to  visit  foreign  countries 
for  the  purposes  of  cpmmercial^  spe- 
culations, of  the  exercise  of  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  or  of 
public  and  private  instruction, 
^  "  His  intention  is,  that  the  de- 
clarations of  all  such  Frenchmen 
shall  be  received  by  our  ambassa- 
dors and  diplomatic  agents,  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  the  time 
since  the  1st  Vendemairej  and  that 
they  shall  receive  letters  of  am- 
nesty from  me,  as  soon  as  their  de- 
clarations come  into  my  hands. . 

"  The  first  consul  also  allows  all 
such  Frenchmen  to  continue  their 
residence  abroad,  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trade,  arts,  or  instruction, 
on  account  of  which  they  left 
France. 

«  If  they  be  disposed  to  con- 
tinue their  residence  abroad,  they 
must  appear  before  our  diplomatic 
resident,  and  make  a  dechration 
to  that  effect,  upon  which  he  will 
deliver  to  them  the  necessary  per- 
mission. The  formal  act  of  per- 
mission must  be  transmitted  to  the 
prefect  of  the  department  where 
lie  who  receives  it  nad  his  last  resi- 
dence, that  it  may  be  theils  known 
i??rhere  he  now  lives,  and  that  he 
may  enjoy  in  France  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  Frenchmen,  to  which 
lie  is  restored  by  the  letters  of  am- 
nesty, and  by  the  permission  to 
(Continue  his  residence  abroad. 

**  The  first  consul  intends  to  fi:^e 
1803. 


from  the  disadvantage  incurred  by 
the  delay  since  the  1st  Vendemaire, 
none  but  persons  belonging  to  the 
classes  above  specified;  and  this 
act  of  clemency  and  generosity 
cannot  apply  to-  those  who  forsook 
thteir  country  to  bear  arms  against 
her,  or,  what  was  still  worse,  to  ex- 
cite foreign  powers,  by  their  in- 
trigues, to  take  arms  against 
France.  The  indifference  which 
those  persons  affected  at  the  firsts 
for  an  act  of  grace  so  signal,  and 
which  they^  ought  to  have  received 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  or  .even 
their  hesitation  amid  a  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  renders  them 
now  utterly  unworthy." 


INVASION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Bruges f  July  \2. 

The  government  of  the  republic 
decrees  as  follows : — 

Eight  thousand  knee  timbers, 
and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  trees 
fit  for  the  service^  of  the  marine, 
shall  be  cut  down  in  the  national 
forests  in  the  25th  division  of  the 
conservation  of  forests.   , 

The  agents  of  the  marine  shall 
proceed  to  mark  out  the  trees  im- 
mediately :  the  timber  shall  be  cut 
down  the  moment  the  season  shall 
become  favourable,  and  conveyed, 
without  delay,  to  the  ports  of  Bou- 
logne and  Dunkirk. 

This  timber  shall  be  taken  with- 
in the  distance  of  sit  leagues,  at 
tlie  most,  from  the  navigable  rivers 
and  canals. 

The  minister  of  the  marine,  and 
the  minister  of  finance,  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
arr6t. 

(Signed)  Bonapartb. 

By  the  First  Consul, 

H.  B.  Maret. 
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Antwerp,  July  15. 

The  government  of  the*  republic 
Screes  as  follows : — 

From  the  date  of  the  publicttion 
of  the  present  arret,  there  shall 
hot  be  received  in  the  ports  of 
France^y  vessel  which  has  cleared 
out  from  an  English  port,  nor  any 
vessel  which  has  touched  at  an 
English  port.  The  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  the  minister  c^  marine,  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  thi» 
decree. 

(Signed; 

BOKAFAHTE. 

H*B^Mar£T|  Secretary* 

Tfie  government  of  therepublie, 
on  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  decrees : — \ 

That,  from  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  arrdt,  no 
English  fiatg  of  truce,  whether  it 
be  a  packet  or  any  othqr,  shall  be' 
received  in  any  French  port  be- 
tween Brest  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  mclusive.  The  flags  of 
truce  shall  be  received  only  m  the 
bay  of  Audieme,  near  Brest.  The 
ministers  of  the  interior  and  the  ma- 
rine ate  charged  With  the  execution 
of  this  arr£t. 
(Signed) 

Bonaparte. 

H.  B.  Mar£t;  Secretary/ 

The  government  of  the  republic^ 
on  the  report  of  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  of  the  colonies,  decrees:— 

That  a^  embargo  be  kid  on  all 
fishing  boats,  above  the  burthen  of 
seven  tons ;  tlie  boats  under  seven 
tons  alone  shall  continue  to  iisli. 
The  crews  of  the  boats  that  are 
permitted  to  fish  shall  coiisist  only 
of  seamen  who  have  reached  the 
age  which  is  exempted  from  the 
maritime  conscription,  or  of  young 
persons  under  ihc  age  of  fiftecnp 


The  boats  that  are  penmucd  m 
fish  shall  not  go  more  tfaaa  a  les^vtf 
from  the  coast*  All  the  aeamen 
who  devote  tfaemsdves  to  fishiag^ 
shall  receive  passes,  describiag  the 
route  by  which  th^  aie  to  travcf^ 
to  take  them  to  the  mHitarv  potts 
of  the  republic,  where  they  audi  be 
employed,  and  paid  according  to 
their  rank  in  the  service.  Hie  mi*' 
nister  of  die  marine  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  arr^ 
(Signed) 

BONAPARTZ. 

H.  B#  Maret,  Secretary. 

I^ROCLAMATION. 

Bated  from  the  Heai-ptarteff 
at  Boulogne,  Jufy  90. 

E,  'Brtdx,  Counsellor  qf  State,  end 
Admiral  to  the  Natioml  Flotilla 
destined  to  cany  War  to  England, 

The  first  consul,  when  he  sieni^ 
fied  to  me  your  destination,  oo* 
npured  me  with  the  title  of  your 
admiralv  He  sends  me  to  you  to 
conduct  your  exertions  m  die  ca^ 
reer  of  glory  which  his  genius  has 
prepared  for  yoifiu  What  man,  at 
this  distinguished  proof  of  the  coi^ 
fidence  of  a  hero,  would  not  be~ 
raised  above  himself^  Who  eould 
doubt  of  his  own  powets  I  l^rz9t 
seamen,  the  choice  of  Botiaparte 
renders  me  worthy  to  siarch  at 
your  head.  Y(iur  zeal  and  youv 
braverv  are  pledges  to  me  that  wa 
shall  nilfil  his  expectation^. — ^AI^ 
ready  you  hear  the  cry  of  Vengeanc* 
— om-  towns  and  districts  lHin|{ 
in  their  volimtary  gifts  in  multt- 
tudes ;  allTrenchmen  are  ready  to 
march  to  punish  agovernment  which 
is  an  enemy  of  the  peace  of  tb* 
world,  and  especially  an  encnay  to 
the  glory  and'  welfare  of  our  coun« 
try.  You  are  first  called  to  dit» 
great  enterprise  ;  to  you  your  coun- 
ty 
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try  first  commits  the  care  of  satis- 
fyiag  her  just  reneeance.  Be  cer- 
tain that  you  will  nilfil  your  noble 
destination. 

Recollect  that  the  victory  begins 
in  your  docks  and  in  your  marine 
and  military  exercises.  Those  shtps 
which  insolently  cruise  along  our 
dioresi  at  sight  of  your  l&ours 
may  return  and  say  to  their  go- 
vernment, "  a  fearful  day  is  pre^ 
paring:  the  Winds  and  sea,  again 
favourable  to  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  may,  in  a  few  hours,  bring 
him  to  our  coasts,  and  with  him  the 
innumerable  companions  of  his 
|;lory."  To  hasten  this  result,  it 
IS  my  first  duty  to  establish  a  se^ 
Vere  discipline  in  the  national  ilo- 

.  tilla.  Subordination  will  regulate 
yoar  efforts  s  that  can  alone  add 
to  the  activity  of  your  labours. 
Sailors,  we  are  on  the  field  of 
battle:  to  lose  a  moment  would 
be  criminal  cowardice.  Redouble, 
therefore^  your  zeal,  multiply  your 
i^ervices ;  and  the  nation  which  op- 
presses the  seas,  will  be  conquered 
by  terror,  before  it  experiences  the 

.  fate  of  arms,  and  smks  beneath  the 
}>lows  of  our  heroes. 

(Signed)        Bauix. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A^  of  Mediation  made  by  the  First 
Consul  of  the  French  lUpuhUc,  be» 
tween  the  Parties  which  divide 
Switzerland* 

Bonaparte,  First  Consul  qf  the 
M^Mic  qf  Italy,  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons. 

Kdveda,  a  prey  to  dissensions, 
iPTas  menaced  with  dissolution ;'  it 
conuined  ^ot  within  itself  the 
Ineans  of  re-constituting  itself.  The 
ancient  affection  of  the  French  na- 
tion for  this  worthy  people,  which 


it  has  recently  defended  by  its 
arms,  and  cau3ed  to  be  acknow« 
ledged  by  its  treaties ;  the  interest 
of  France,  and  of  the  Italian  re- 
pliblic,  the  frontiers  of  which  are 
covered  by  Switzerland;  the  de- 
mand of  the  senate ;  that  of  the 
democratic  cantons*  the  entire 
wish  of  the  people  of  Helvetia  j 
have  imposed  a  duty  upon  us  of 
interposing  our  mediation  between 
the  parties  which  divide  it.  T^he 
senators  Barthelem^,  Rocderei', 
Fouche,  and  Demeunier>  have  been 
commissioned  by  us  to  confer  with 
fifty-six  deputies  of  the  Helvetic 
senate,  and  the  towns  and  cantons 
re-united  to  Paris,  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  Switzerland,  united  by. 
Nature,  could  be  reuined  under  h 
central  government,  otherwise  than 
by  force  J  to  ascertain  the  sort  of 
constitution  which  was  most  con- 
formable to  the  wish  of  each  can- 
ton ;  to  distinguish  What  will  best 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  new  cantons, 
respectmg  liberty  and  happiness; 
to  conciliate,  in  the  old  cantons, 
the  institutions  consecrated  by 
time,  with  the  rights  restored  to 
the  mass  of  citizens.  Such  wefe 
the  objects  which  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  to  examination  and  dis- 
cussion. Their  importance  and 
difficulty  have  determined  us  to 
hear,  onrselves,  ten  deputies  named 
by  the  two  parties,  to  wit }  citizens 
D'Affry,  Glutz,  Jauch,  Monnot, 
Reinhart,'  Sprecher,  Stapfer,  Us- 
tery,  Watteville,  and  Vonflue ;  smd 
we  have  weighed  the  result  of  then- 
discussions,  as  well  with  the  dif- 
ferent prqjets  presented  by  the  can- 
tonal deputations,  as  with  the  re* 
suits  of  tile  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  between  these  deputa- 
tions, and  those  senatoiial  commis- 
saries. Having  thus  employed 
every  means  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
terests and  wish  of  the  Swiss,  WE, 
(L2)  m 
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in  quality  of  mediator,  without  any 
other  view  than  that  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  on  whose  in- 
.  terests  we  have  to  pronounce,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  Switzerland,  decree  a«  fol- 
lows: 

[Here  follow  the  particular  con- 
stitutions of  the  nineteen  cantons, 
which  occupy  nineteen  chapters. 
Then  comes  chapter  XX.,  entitled 
Federal  Act.] 


TITLE  I.- 


;eneral  dispositions. 


Art.  I.  The  nineteen  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  to  wit:  Appenzell, 
Argovia,  Basle,  Berne,  Fribourg, 
Claris,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  Saint 
Gall,  Schaffbuse,  Schwitz,  Soleure, 
Tessin,  Turgovia,  Underwald,  Uri, 
Vaud,  Zug,  and  Zurich,  are  con- 
federated with  each  other  conform- 
ably to  the  principles  established  in 
their  respective  constitutions.  They 
mutually  guarantee  their  constitu- 
tion, territory,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence, whether  against  foreign 
powers,  or  the  4isurpation  of  a  can- 
ton, or  a  private  faction. 

IL  The  quotas  of  troops,  or 
money,  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  this  guarantee, 
shall  be  furnished  by  each  canton, 
in  the  following  proportion. 

[Here  follows  the  quota  for  each 
canton,  in  men  and  money.] 

HL  There  no  longer  exist  in 
Switzerland  any  feuds,  privileges 
of  places,  birth,  persons,  or  families. 

IV.  Every  citizen  may  pursue 
his  inclination  in  removing  his 
household  to  another  canton,  and 
exercising  his  trade  without  re- 
straint :  he  acquires  political  rights 
conformably  to  the  law  of  the  can- 
ton in  which  he  is  established  ;  but 
he  cannot  enjoy  at  once  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  two  cantons. 

V.  jfhe  ancient  rights  of  interior 
And  exterior  impost  are  abolished. 


The  free  circulation  of  victuals, 
cattle,  aztd  merchandise,  is  gxia- 
ranteed.  No  right  of  erant,  entry, 
passage,  or  custom-house  dutyt 
may  be  established  in  the  inferior 
of  S  witzerl and.  The  custom-house 
duties  on  the  frontiers  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cantons  next  to  the 
frontiers,  but  the  tariffs  must  be 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
diet. 

VI.  Each  eanton  preserves  the 
tolls  .destined  for  the  reparation  of 
ro^ds,  drains,  and  canals.  The 
tariffs  must  be  also  submitted  to 
the  approbation  of  the  diet. 

VII.  Moneys  coined  in  Switzer- 
land shall  bear  a  uniform  stamp, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
diet. 

VIII.  No  canton  can  a£fbrd  an 
asylum  to  a  criminal  legally  con- 
demned, nor  to  an  outlaw  legally 
pursued. 

IX.  The  number  of  hired  troops 
which  a  canton  may  entertain^  ts 
restricted  to  200  men. 

X.  Every  alliance  of  one  can- 
ton with  another,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  is  forbidden. 

XL  The  government,  w  thele- 
gisladve  body  of  any  canton,  which 
violates  a  decree  of  the  diet,  may 
be  denounced,  as  in  rebellion,  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  composed  of  the 
presidents  of  all  the  criminal  tri- 
bunals of  all  the  other  cantons. 

XII.  The  cantons  enjoy  all  the 
powers  \\  hich  iiave  not  been  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  federal 
autliority. 

title  II. —of    Trtr    1>IRECT01tIAL 
'.*     CANTOK. 

XIII.  The  diet  assembles  by 
turns,  and  from  one  yeai*  to  ano- 
ther, at  Fribourg,  Bcme,  Soleure, 
Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne. 

'  XIV.  The  cantons  of  which 
tho<«  pkces  are  the  capitals,  are  to 
'  be 
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be  successively  directorial  cantons : 
the  year  of  the  directorship  com- 
mences from  the  1st  January. 

XV.  The  directorial  canton  fur- 
nishes  the  deputies  to  the  diet  with 
lodging)  and  a  guard  of  honour ; 
it  provides  the  expenses  of  the  sit- 
tings. 

XVI.  7*lie  intendant  or  burgo- 
master oif  the  directorial  canton, 
adds  to  his  title  that  of  landam- 
man  of  Switzerland  ;  he  is  keeper 
of  the  seal  of  the  Helvetic  republic ; 
be  must  not  quit  the  city.  The 
grand  council  of  his  canton  grants 
him  extraordinary,  honours,  and 
defrays  the  extraordinary  expenses 
attached  to  this  magistracy. 

XVII.  Foreign  ministers  give  in 
to  the  landamman  of  Switzerland 
their  letters  of  credence,  or  recal, 
and  address  to  him  for  negotia- 
tions. He  is  the  interriiediate  per- 
son betwixt  the  other  diplomatic 
relations.' 

XVIII.  At  the  opening  of  the 
diets  he  produces  the  documents 
which  are  in  his  hand,  respecting 
the  interior  and  exterior  a£fairs 
which  concpni  the  federation. 

XIX.  No  canton,  within  itself, 
can  enrol  more  than  500  militia, 
without  previous  notice  to  the  lan- 
damman. 

,  XX.  In  case  of  revolt  in  the 
interior  of  a  canton,  or  any  other 
pressing  occasion,  troops  are.  to 
inarch  from  one  canton  to  another; 
but  only  on  demand  of  the  first  or 
secqnd  council  of  tlie  canton  which 
demands  aid,  and  after  having 
tsiken  the  advice  of  the  second  coun- 
cil of  the  directorial  canton ;  saving 
a  convocation  of  the  diet  after  the 
repression  of  hostilities,  or  if  dan- 
ger continues. 

XX T.  If,  during  the  vacancies 
cf  the  diet,  disputes  arise  between 
two  or  more  cantons,  tliey  are  to  be 
addressed  to  tlie  landamman ;  who, 
a»ccording  to  tlie  pressure  of  cir- 


cuinstances,  names  conciliatory  ar- 
biters, or  adjourns  the  discussion 
to  the  next  diet. 

XXII.  He  warns  the  cantons 
that,  if  their  interior  conduct  dis-. 
turbs  the  tranquillity  of  Switzer- 
land, or  if  any  irregularity  or  dif- 
ference takes  place  among  them, 
whether  as  to  the  federal  act  or 
their  'particular  constitution,  he 
may  then  assemble  the  grand  coun-. 
cil,  or  lands  gememdes,  in  places 
where  the  supreme  authority  is  im- 
mediately exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

XXIIT.  The  landamman  sends, 
occasionally,  inspectors  to  examine 
roads  and  rivers.  On  those  occa- 
sions he  expedites  labour ;  and,  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  puts  in  imme- 
diate execution,  and  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  x)ught  to  finish  mem, 
those  which  are  not  begun  or  finish- 
ed at  the  time  prescribed. 

XXIV.  His  signature  gives  cre- 
dit, and  a  national  stamp,  to  the 
acts  to  which  it  is  subscribed. 

TITLE  III. OF  THE  DIET. 

XXV.  Every  canton  shall  send 
a  deputy  to  the  diet,  to  which  may 
be  added  one  or  two  counselWs  to 
replace  him  in  case  of  absehce  or 
sickness. 

XXVL  The  deputies  to  the  diet 
have  instructions  and  limited  pow- 
ers, and  they  are  not  to  vote  con- 
trary to  their  instructions. 

XXVII.  The  landamman  of 
Switzerland  is  of  right  deputy  of 
die  director  of  the  canton. 

XXVIII.  The  nineteen  depu- 
ties who  compose  the  diet,  form 
twenty-five  votes  in  the  deliberations.    , 

Tlie  deputies  of  the  cantons 
whose  population  is  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants;  namely,  those 
of  Berne,  Zurich,  Vaud,  St.  Gall, 
Argovia,  and  Grisons,  have  each 
two  votes. 

The  deputies  of  the  cantons 
(L3)  whose 
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whose  populadon  is  under  100,000 
souls ;  name^y^,  Tessin,  De  Lu- 
cerne, Thurgovia,  Fribourg,  Ap- 
i>enz^ll«  Soleure,  Basl«,  Schwitz, 
Glaris»  Scha£Fou8e,  Undenvald, 
Zugy  and  Uri ;  have  each  bu^r  one 
vote. 

XXIX«  The  diet,  over  which 
the  landaniman  of  Switzerland 
presides, /shall  assemble  the.  fir^t 
Monday  in  June,  and  its  session 
$hall  nbt  exceed  the  term  of  one 
month. 

XXX.  There  shall  be  extraordi- 
nary diets; 

ly  On  the  demand  cf  a  neigh- 
bouring power,^  or  of  one  of  the 
cantons,  conveyed  by  the  grand 
council  of  the  di^ctor  of  the  can- 
ton, which  is  convoked  to  that  ef- 
fect, should  jt  b^  during  a  period  of 
vacation. 

2,  Upon  the  recommendation 
cf  the  grand  council,  or  of  the 
lands gemeindes  of  five  cantons,  who 
may  deem  as  well  founded  a  de- 
mand which  the  director  of  the 
canton  has  refused  to  admit. 

S^  When  they  shall  be  ponvjaked 
by  the  landamman  of  Switzerr 
lani 

XXXI.  The  declarations  of  war, 
and  the  treaties"  pf  peace  or  alli- 
ance, shall  proceed  trom  the  diet, 
but  the  consent  of  three-fourth$  of 
the  cantons  is  necessary. 

X^PfllV  It  shall  alone  conpludc 
treaties  of  commeVoe  and  capitula- 
tions fof  foreign  service.  It  may 
authorise  the  cantons,  if  necessary, 
to  treat  particularly  on  other  sub- 
jects  with  a  foreign  power. 

XXXIU. '  There  shall  be  no  re- 
cruiting in  any  canton,  for  a  fo- 
reign power,  without  consent*  . 

XXXIV.  The  diet  shall  order 
the  contingent  of  troops,  deter- 
mined for  each  canton,  ibr  the 
llnd  article.  It  AsiM  nominate 
the  general  who  is  to  command 
them;    aad  it  shall  also  take  the 


necessary  measures  fer  the  safety 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  execution 
of  the  other  dispositions  of  the  1st 
article.  It  has  the  same  right  if 
disturbances  arise  in  one  canton^ 
and  menace  th^  repose  of  the 
others 

XXXV.  It  shall  tiominate,  and 
send,  extraordinary  ambassadors. 

XXXVI.  It  decides  on  the  dis- 
putes which  happen  between  the 
cantons,  if  they  have- not  been  de- 
termined by  arbitration.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  formed  into  a  syndi^ 
cate,  at  the  end  of  its  ordinary  la- 
bours :  but  then  each  deputy  hath 
a  voice,  and  no  instructions  can  be 
given  to  him  in  this  respect. 

XXXVII.  The procesverhauxcS 
the  diet  are  entered  into  two  regis* 
tries,  one  of  which  remains  witS 
the  di^ctorial  canton ;  and  the 
other,  with  the  jtate  seal,  is,  at  the 
end  of  December,  transported  tflj 
the  capital  t)f  thiB  directprial  can* 
ton* 

XXXVIIL  A  chancellor,  and  a 
secretary,  named  by  tiie  diet  M 
two  years,  and  paid  by  the  direc- 
torial canton,  conformably  t6  tfa^ 
regulations  of  the  diet,  follow  aln 
ways  the  seal  and  the  register. 

XXXIX. '  The  constitution  of 
each  canton,  written  On  parchment, 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  can- 
ton, shall  be  deposited  among  thd 
archived  of  the  4iet* 

XL.  The  present  federal  act,  a9 
well  as  the  p^cular  cdmstitutions 
of  the  ninet^^  cantons,  annul  all 
former  dispc^idons  which  are  con- 
trary to  them ;  and  any  law,  as  td 
what  concern^  the  interior  regu- 
lation of  the  cantons,  and  their 
connexion  with  each  other,  cannot 
be  foun()ed  oi^  die  old  poetical  state 
6£  Switzerls^id; 

The'  repose  o£  Switzerland;  the 
success  o{.  the  new  institutions 
which  are  about  to  be  formed,  de-> 
mand  that  the  necessary  operations 
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to  give  them  success  eventually, 
and  transmit  to  new  magistracies 
tiie  care  of  the  public  «^ealj  be 
guaranteed  from  "the  influence  of 
passions,  exempt  from  every  thing 
which  might  put  them  at  variance, 
and  executed  with  moderation,  im- 
partiality, and  wisdom.  A  suitable 
l>eginning  cannot  be  expected,  but 
^om  commissaries  named  by  the 
very  act  of  mediation,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  sanie  spirit  which 
h^  dictated  it. 

For  these  coijsiderations, 
We,  in  our  aforesaid  quality,  and 
with  the  before-mentioned  reserve, 
decree  ^  follows; 

Art.  I.  For  the  year  1803,  tlie 
directorial  canton  is  Fribourg. 

II.  Citizen  Lcktis  d* Afiry  is  lan- 
damman  of  Switzerland  for  thjs 
year,  and  clothed  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  till  the  re-union  of  th^ 
diet. 

III.  The  original  act  of  medi- 
ation shall  be  sent  to  the  landam- 
inan,  to  be  by  him  deposited  in  the 
{archives  of  the  directorial  canton. 

IV.  In  each  canton,  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  members,  (one  of 
whom  to  be  named  by  us,  and  six 
designated  by  the  ten  deputies 
pamed  to  confer  with  ns)  is  charged 
to  carry  the  (^institution  into  effect, 
pnd  administer  accordingly. 

V.  These  committees  are  pom- 
posed  as  follows : 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the 
persons  composing  these  commit- 
*|ees  in  the  several  cantons.  3 

VI.  The  ibth  of  March  next, 
the  central  goyemment  shall  dis- 
solve itself,  ^ter  having  remitted 
its  papers  ai^d  archives  to  the  lan^ 
fiamman. 

VII.  Each  pommisston  shstU  as- 
semble on  the  10th  of  Marph,  at  the 
papital  of  the  canton,  and  shall  no- 
tify its  assembly  ta  the  prefect. 

Y}II,  Twenty-four  hours  after 


the  assembly,  the  prefect  shall  send 
to  the  commission  the  papers  of  the 
administration. 

IX.  Jn  cases  which  may  require 
instructions,  or  special  authorities^ 
commissions  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  landamman. 

X.  The  J  5th  of  April  the  coivsti- 
tution  shall  be  in  activity ;  by  the 
1st  of  June  every  canton  shall  have 
named  its  deputies  to  the  diet,  and 
digested  its  mstructions;  and  the 
first  Monday  in  July,  of  the  present 
year,  the  diet  shall  assemble. 

XI.  The  business  depending  on 
tl)e  sjdpreme  tribunal,  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  tribunal  pf  appeal  pf 
the  canton  to  which  the  parties 
belong.  The  supreme  tribunaU 
shall  cease  all  functions  on  the 
10th  o*4rfarch^ 

XII.  The  Helvetic  troops  now 
In  Swiss  pay,  wjiich  shall  not  be 
employed  to  the  1st  of  May  by  the 
cantons^  shall  be  t^en  into  tii^ 
service  c^  France^ 

XIII.  No  prosecutions  can  tak^ 
place  for  crimes  relating  to  tl>e 
revolution,  committed,  or  pretended 
to  be  committed,  whether  by  private 
persons,  of  those  exercising  a  public 
function. 

The  dissolution  of  the  central 
governipent,  and  the  reintegration 
of  sovereignty  in  tiie  cantons,  re- 
quiring j^  provision  for  disGharging 
the  debts  of  Helvetia,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property  declared 
national. 

We,  in  our  aforesaid  quality,  and 
with  the  reserve  before  mentioned, 
decree  as  follows : 

[Here  follow  nirve  articles  of  a  de- 
cree for  that  purpQse  {  after  which  it 
declares,  that:J^.the  ptsesentact,  she 
result  of  long  Conferences- between 
wise  and  well-disposed  minds,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contain  the  properest 
dispositions  to  assure  the  pacifica, 
tion  and  the  happiness  of  ihc  Swiss. 
(L4)  .V 
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As  soon  as  they  shall  hzvt  been  ez»  ' 
ccuted,  the  French  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn. 

We  acknowledge  Helvetia,  con- 
stituted according  to  the  present  act, 
as  an  independent  power. 

We  guarantee  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  that   of  each  canton, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  Helvetia,  whoever  they 
be ;  and  we  promise  to  continue  the 
relations  of  amity  which,  during 
several  ages,  have  united  the  two 
nations. 
Done  and  executed  at  Paris,  the 
SOthPluviose,an.  11.  (Feb.  19, 
1803.) 

(Signed)        Bonaparte. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)    H.  B.  Maret. 
Tne  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 

(Signed^  C.  M.  Talleyrand. 
The  Minister  of  Exterior  Rela- 
tions of  the  Helvetic  Republic, 

(Signed)  J.  Marescalchi. 
The  present  act  has  been  remitted 
by  the  senatorial  commissaries  un- 
dersigned, to  the  ten  undersigned 
Swiss  deputies,  at  Pans,  this  30th 
Pluviose,  an.  11.  (19  Feb.  1803.) 

(Signed)  (Signed) 

Barthelemy,  Louis  d'Affry, 
RczPERER,       Pierre  Glutz, 
FoucHE,  Emmanuel  Jauch, 

Demeunier.    H.  Monnot, 
"'  Reinhart, 

Sfrecher  Ber- 

NEGG, 

P.  A.  Staffer, 
Paul  Ustery, 
R.  DE  Watteville 

PE  MONTBENAY,  * 

lo.  Von  Flub. 


GERMANY. 

Convention  concluded  at  Paris  respect- 
ing  the  Amovnt  <f  the  Indemnities 


to  be  grfionud  to  the  House  <f 
Austria,  in  the  Empire*  The 
following  is  the  Substance  qf  the 
Articles : 

Art.  I.  Towards  the  increase  of 
the  indemnity  stipulated  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  his 
heirs,  his  imperial  majesty  cedes 
the  bailliwick  of  Ortenau,  in  Sua- 
bia,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  united  to  the 
Bnsgau ;  and  that  these  two  provin- 
ces may  be  possessed,  without  any 
limitation  whatsoever,  by  his  said 
highness  the  duke  o^  Modena,  and 
his  heirs,  conformably  to  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville. 

II.  In  order  to  indemnify  his 
imperial  majesty  for  the  loss  of 
Ortenau,  the  bishoprics  of  Trente 
and  Brixen  are  to  be  secularised ; 
and  his  imperial  majesty  shall  enter 
into  the  possession  thereof  without 
any  ezpeption  whatever,  and  with 
the  condition  only  of  providing  an 
annuity  for  the  present  bishops. 

III.  The  grand  duke  is  to  have 
the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  ad- 
judged to  him  by  the  general  con- 
clusum  of  the  23d  of^November, 
and  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
attached  to  it,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  bailliwicks  of  Sendsee^ 
Wemfels,  Spelt,  Oberberg,  Hem- 
berg,  and  Warbourg,  and  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  a£ove  bishoprie 
which  are  connected  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Anspach  and  Bayrenth  j 
in  lieu  of  which  the  grand  duke  is 
to  receive  an  equivalent  in  money, 
to  be  taken  from  the  domains  of  his 
electoral  highness  Bavaro-Palatin6 
in  Bohemia. 

IV.  With  the  reserve  of  the 
above-mentioned  stipulations,  his 
imperial  majesty  binds  himself  to 
exert  his  influence  to  get  the  gene* 
ral  plan  of  the  indemnitiesi  as  set* 

tied 
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tied  by  the  deputation  of  the  em* 
pircy  with  the  exception  of  the 
modifications  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent, ratified  by  the  empire^  and 
sanctioned  by  bis  imperial  majesty 
himself,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

V.  His  imperial  majesty  ex- 
pressly miderstands,  that»  after  the 
exchange  of  the  j^resent,  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  tlie  preceding 
article  may  be  occupied  by .  the 
civil  and  military  administrations 
belonging  to  the  princes  to  whom 
they  have  been  adjudged ;  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  the  city  of 
Passau  and  environs  are  not  to  be 
fortified,  nor  any  new  fortifications 
be  erected  in  the  territory  of  the 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt. 

VI.  The    first    consul    of  the 
^  French    republic    will    co-operate 

with  his  imperial  majesty  of  the 
Russias  in  procuring  for  his  royal 
highness  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  for  his  heirs,  the  electoral 
dignity. 

V II.  The  high  contracting  parties 
mutually  guarantee  the  execution 
of  every  thing  contained  in  the 
above  articles;  and  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty of  all  the  Russias,  as  a  princi- 
pal contracting  party,  will  be  in- 
vited to  accede  to  the  present  con- 
vention. 

VIII.  The  present  convention 
sh^l  be  ratified  in  twenty  days^ 
reckoning  from  this  day,  and  sooner 
if  possible. 

Done  at  Paris,  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1802. 

(Signed)    Phil.  Cobentzel, 
Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Count  Markoff,  in  the 
name  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias. 


Francis  the  Second,  Emperor  qf  tie 
Romans,  dfc,  ifc,  to  the  Electors, 
Princes,  and  Slates  cf  the  Empire^ 
met  in  the  General  Diet* 

The  extraordinary  deputation  of 
the  empii%,  nominated  tor  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Luneville» 
having  terminated  the  work  con- 
fided to  it;  and  the  electors,  princes^ 
and  states  of  the  German  empiret 
having,  by  their  conclusum  of  the 
24>th  of  March,  demanded  its  con- 
firmation ;  his  majesty  the  emperor^ 
in  his  paternal  solicitude  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  traii- 
quillity  of  Germany,  will  not  delay 
to  give,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  duties,  the  legal  sanction  to 
that  act,  so  important  by  its  nature 
and  in  its  consequences. 

The  object  t«  which  his  attention 
is,  at  this  moment  of  decision,  di- 
rected, is,  to  conciliate,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  obligations  which  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  have  imposed 
upon  themselves,  on  the  one  oan<^ 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  regard 
which  his  majesty  has  had  for  the 
propositions  of  the  two  high  me- 
diatmg  powers,  and  for  the  wishes 
and  satisfaction  of  the  states  of  the 
empire. 

This  object  is  the  very  same  to 
which  all  the  steps  and  efforts  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  were  di- 
rected at  the  convocation  of  the 
deputation  of  the  empire,  and  in 
all  its  acts  and  negotiations.  In 
pursuance  of  that  view,  his  impe- 
rial majesty  has,  during  the  course 
of  lh6se  negotiations,  supported  the 
plan  of  indemnity  proposed  by  the 
mediating  powers,  and  adopted  by 
the  n:^ajority  qf  voices  in  the  depu- 
tation. 
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tndUozi^  so  far  as  was  allowed  bj  tlie 
yrectsc  tenor  of  tfie  articles  of  the 
treat)r  cvf  peace,  and  by  the  Hz^ts 
©f  the  plenary  powers  of  the  depu- 
tation ;  which  nad  for  their  ojb^ect 
to  carry  into  effect  those  articles* 
wai  to  maintain  the  cenistitution 
xn  aH  potnts  in  which  k  was  com- 
p;uible  w  id^  them* 

Th^  convention  concluded  at 
Pearls  oil  the  26th  of  X)ecember» 
faj^  ycftr,  proves  with  what  mode? 
lation  and  what  regard  for  the 
mediatiii^  pawers,  and  for  the 
states  ofthe  empire  having  an  in» 
terest  in  the  aSair|  his  imperial 
iBia^esty  .laboured  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  difficulties  which 
bad  aiisen,  even  when  those  diffi- 
culties arose  from  the  legitimate 
interests  of  his  own  fainily.  In  that 
<o&vention  his  imperial  majesty 
voluntarily  extended  the  obligat 
juons  of  the  treaty  of  Lwneville, 
and  reduced,  as  much  as  possible, 
thfi  fuU  indemnity  due  to  oi^  of 
|be  princes  of  hi&  own  bouse.  His 
imperial  majesty  has  shown  the 
same  dispositions,  ^nd  has  given 
the  same  facilities  in  regard  to 
pther  propositions,  wh|ch  Save  lat- 
terly been  added  to  the  p^an  of  in* 
^miutieS)  thop^gh  they  did  not 
f  manate  out  of  the  grounds  of  the 
indemnification,  nor  accord  with 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic  body*  '  '     ^        - 

Upon  tiie  same  considerations 
tnd  respects,  his  i^nperial  majesty 
^Iso  determined  to  give  his  adhe^ 
rcnce  in  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention, to  the  conelusuni  of  the 
depvitatton  on  the  $23d  o£  Noyem. 
jjer  last ;  stiU  formally  ^reserving  all 
the  rights  compatible  witii  the  plan 
of  indemnities  which  belong  to  him, 
yhetber  ^s  suprepie.  head  of  the 
empire,  w-  as  sovereign  of  his  own 
|it?reditary  dominions.    Not  having 


had,  in  this  latter  quality,  any  share 
in  the  indemnities  for  the  losses 
which  he  snfiered  m  the  war,  his 
majesty  caijndt  be  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  attached  to  that  j^an^ 
farther  than  h  required  by  the  ne? 
cessky  for  the  execution  ef  the 
general  basis  of  indemnification. 

Finally,  as  since  the  conclusion 
ofthe  convention  of  Dec^iinber  9Si 
fhere  have  been  made  various  ad-^ 
^itions  ;tnd  chancres  on  the  priado 
psd  cdnclusnm  of  the  23d  of  No* 
ventber ;  and  as  t^  deputation  came 
to  a  new  concltisbm,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  of  which  the  diet,  by  it| 
decision,  denoands  the  approbatkni 
under  certain  reservations  formally 
expressed  y  his  knperial  maiesty 
having  maturely  weighed  all  the 
circumstances   stated,    and   being 

fulded  by  a  sense  of  his  dearest 
uties«  has  resolved  t<>  give  hi^ 
sanction,  as  supreme  head,  to  the 
above-fmentioni^  conciusum  of  the 
^npire,  upon  the  conditions  folr 
lowing: 

The  convention  conclnded  at 
Paris  on  the  26th  of  December 
last,  and  communicated  to  the  de* 

!>utation,  shall  be  maintahicd  in 
nil  validity  and  obligatory  fotrcei» 
agreeably  to  the  literal  tenor  of  it|| 
articles,  and  particularly  in  what 
regards  the  reservatioxifr  contajoed 
in  article  4th. 

The  rights  of  his  inajesty,  as  enu 
peror  and  sqprem^  head  of  the  em« 
pire,  to  which  those  reservatieni 
refer,  shall  be  maintahied  inviola^ 
both  during  the  execution  of  the 
present  decision,  and  in  all  fiitur^ 
cases,  ^ 

The  con^rmation  of  the  funds* 
mental  laws  of  the  empire,  men- 
tioned in  the  conciusum  of  the  diet 
of  the  24>th  March,  and  particn« 
larly  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
W^stohalia^  an4  of  the  subsequent 
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treadesy  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  formally  changed  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  and  the  present 
decision  of  the  diet  j  as  also  the  re*r 
setVatioti  proposed  in  this  decision, 
for  the  maintenance  t)f  the  Germa- 
nic confititiationy  in  all  points  in 
^ich  it  has  not  been  formally 
thanged^and  such  as  that  consti* 
tution  has  hitherto  existed  in  re^ 
spect  to'  the  electors,  princes,  ^nd 
states  of  the  empire,  comprehend- 
ing the  Teutonic  and  Equestrian 
orders  I —-all  these  confirmations 
and  reservations  shall  be  main- 
^ned  and  carried  into  effect. 

The  dfficulty  which  his  impe- 
ls! majesty  showed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  votes  (xnriles)  in  the  col- 
lege of  princes,  produced  by  the 
ilrst  propositions  of  the  deputation, 
liot  having  been  in  any  manner  re- 
iftioved  by  the  propositions  subse- 
,  iquent ;  his  majesty  sees  himself 
pbliged  by  the  duties  which  he  has 
sworn  to  fulfil  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Gefthanic  constitution,  and 
ifhe  protection  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, to  suspend,  for  the  present, 
'^ifi  ratification '  Qpon  that  pomt ; 
pind  to  re8«ve  hiniself  to  demand, 
fcy  a  decree  of  commission,  which 
Will  forthwith  be  passed,  jthat  there 
shall  be  a  further  conclusuii}  of  the 
empire  upon  this  subject,  in  order 
that,  by  suitable  propositions,  it 
inay  be  provided  that  (tjjeprote.st- 
l^nt  party  having  already  obtained 
a  majoWty  so  decisive,  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  electors,  and  iti  that  of 
the  fpBe' town's)  the  ancii^rit  rela- 
tions between  the  two  religion^ 
jshall  not  be  so  changed  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  princes,  as  'to  Occasion  a 
idisproportion  that  may  entirely  de- 
range the  parity  of  votes, 
'  Kelative,  also,  to  the  points  in 
the  last  conclusum  of  the  depu- 
tation, which  ought  to^  be  sub- 
mitted to  further  ezaminartion  and 


deliberation,  such  as  those  ttoen* 
tioned  at  the  end  of  sections  II. 
and  XXXrX.  his  majesry  and 
the  emph-e  reserye  to  themselves  tp 
interfere  at  a  proper  time. 

His  imperial  majesty,  glvingi 
under  these  reservations  and  coiir 
ditions,  his  formal  sanction,  as  su<t 
preme  head  of  the  empire,  to  the 
conclusum  of  the  diet  of  the  2 1st  "of 
March,  seizes  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  thanks,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  empire,  to.  the  high  mediate 
ing  powers,  for  their  solicitude, 
and  ror  the  pains  they  have  taken 
in  this  important  affair.     His  ma^ 

£'  ^sty  further  indiilges  tho  sure 
ope  that  those  powers  will  recog- 
ni^  the  proofs  given  by  the  enqpe- 
ror  and  the  empire,  of  regard  to 
their  amicable  wishes  and  proposi- 
tions; and  that  ^  the  act  of  pester 
thus  terminated,^  will  be  secure4 
and  confim^ed  in  th^  most  lastinji 
maaner. 


Ordinanos  (tf  Neittraiity  on  the  Btrt 
of  Austria, 

"  We,  Francis  II.  &c.  &c. 
<«  Whereas  it  is  our  determina^ 
tion  to  observe  the  strictest  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  to 
maintain  the  pacific  and  friendly 
relations  which  exist  between  us 
and  the  belligerent  powers;  and 
as,  to  avoid  any  interruption  of 
these,  it  is  necessary,  that  on  the 
one  sicfe  this  neutrality  should  he 
carefully  observed  by  all  our  sub- 
jects, especially  those  concerned  iri 
trade  arid  navigation  on  the  coasts  i 
;^nd  on  the  othcir,  that  the  rights  of 
our  neutral  hajboars  and  coasts 
isiiould  be  acknowledged  by  those 
powers,  according  to  the  rules  of 
neutral  trade  admitted  by  each  of 
those  powers;  we,  in  order  to  pre- 
'     '       '  vent 
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vent  all  misunderstanding  or  diflS- ' 
culties  which  may  ajise  from  igno- 
rance or  inattention,  herebyjpubiish 
the  following  ordinance,  founded 
partly  on  the  conventions  existing 
between  the  European  powers, 
and  partly  on  the  general  laws  of 
nations;  and  according  to  which 
our  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  in  eeneral  all  our  subjects,  are 
to  regulate  their  conduct ; — 

Art  I.  We  hereby  command  all 
our  subjects,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
our  hereditary  states,  not  to  suffer 
.  themselves  to  be  enlisted,  or  to  en- 
ter as  volunteers  into  the  service  of 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
under  pain  of  those  punishments 
•which  the  law  has  established  for 
leaving  our  countries  without  per- 
mission. 

II.  Our  subjects  shall  not,  in 
any  other  respect,  take  part  in  the 
war,  or  any  military  preparations ; 
and  in  particular  shall  not  fit  out 
any  privateer  on  behalf  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers;  nor  even, 
when  not  in  our  territories,  interest 
themselves  in  the  war  in  any  man-^ 
ner  whatever, 

III.  In  like  manner  we  forbid  all 
our  subjects,  or  inhabitants  of  our 
harbours,  roads,  or  coasts,  to  build, 
fit  out,  or  sell  any  ships  of  war,  or 
other  ships,  for  the  use  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  under  pain  of  a 
fine  of  5000  ducats,  halt  to  go  to 
the  informer,  and  half  to  tlie  ex- 
chequer; or,  in  case  of  inability 
to  pay,  imprisonment,  or  corporal 
punishment. 

IV.  AllAustrianmasters  of  ships 
are  hereby  forbidden  to  convey 
cither  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  under  the 
name  ot  passengers;  or  to  lend 
their  names  to  the  ships  or  pro- 
perty of  the  belligerent  nations ;  or 
to  carrv  goods  into  places  blockad- 
ed by  those  powers;  as  in  such  case 


they  cannot  enjoy  the  rigbts  of 
neutrality,  nor  expect  from  us  any 
protection  or  application  in  their 
favour. 

V.  None  of  the  officers,  and  not 
more  than  one^hird  of  the  sailors 
on  board  an  Austrian  ^p,  are  to 
be  subjects  of  the  belli^rent  na- 
tions, otherwise  such  ship  cannot 
be  considered  as  neutraL 

VI.  In  the  just  expectation  that 
the  neutral  Austrian  trade  will  be 
respected  by  the  belligerent  powers 
according  to  the  general  laws  of 
nations,  or  particular  modifications, 
we  hereby  enjoin  all  comniahders 
of  Austrian  ships  on  the  high  seas 
in  no  wise  to  refuse  to  submit  to  be 
visited,  and  not  to  make  any  diffi- 
culty to  produce  the  papers  and 
documents,  which  may  prove  the 
property  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or 
to  throw  overboard  or  destroy  such 
papers,  much  less  to  produce  such 
as  are  doubtfvd  or  false. 

VII.  With  respect  to  the  articles 
deemed  contraband  in  war,  we  will 
abide  by  the  regulations  of  other 
neutral  .powers,  and  especially 
those  agreed  to  by  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  in  the  convention  of 
the  17th  June,  1801 ;  and  we  ex- 
pect those  powers  will  abide  by 
the  same  with  respect  to  our  trade : 
we,  in  consequence,  declare  to  be 
contraband,  sill  cannons,  mortar^ 
muskets,  pistols,  bombs,  gre- 
nades, bullets,  Hints,  matches,  ^o- 
powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  pikes» 
swords,  ■  sword  -  belts,  cartridge- 
boxes,  saddles  and  bridles.  All 
ships  which  shall  have  more  ct 
these  than  may  be  necessary  for 
their  own  defence,  will  not  only  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  we  shall  in- 
flict, but  must  submit  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  ship  and  cargo  by 
the  belligerent  powers. 

VIII.  Except  with  respect  to  the 
warlike  stores  enumerated  in  the 
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above  article,  no  further  limitation 
shiU  be  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  he- 
reditary states,  with  regard  to  such 
commodities,  or  products,  as  are 
not  forbidden  to  be  exported  by 
'laws  already  enacted,  or  which 
may  be  enacted.  It  fs,  however, 
forbidden  to  all  our  subjects,  to 
purchase  any  magazines  or  trans- 
ports, or  materials  for  fitting  out 
ships;  at  least  no  more  of  them 
than  may  be  necessary  for  their 
own  immediate  use. 

IX.  It  is  understood  that  all 
commanders  of  neutral  ships  who 
shall  sail  for  harbours  or  ports, 
either  of  neutral  powers,  or  those 
engaged  in  war,  will  take  care  to 
apply  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessary 
passes,  charter-parties,  attesta- 
tions, &c.  which  shall  express  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  consigned, 
that  the  same  may  be  produced  to 
prove  the  neutrality  of  the  ship 
and  cargo. 

"  X.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Austrian  ships  are  not  prevented 
from  entering  the  ports  of  the 
powers  at  war,  the  ships  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Austrian  ports  to  re- 
pair, &c.  provided  they  conduct 
themselves  according  to  the  rules 
of  neutrality;  but  in  order  to  ob- 
serve a  perfect  neutrality  with  re- 
spect to  ships  of  war,  and  avoid 
every  occasion  of  offence,  we  order 
that  no  more  than  six  ships  of  war 
of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
shall  be  admitted  at  one  time  into 
any  one  of  our  ports. 

XI.  As  in  all  the  ports,  roads, 
and  coasts  of  our  territory,  every 
ship  shall  enjoy  the  protection  of 
neutrality  and  perfect  security,  it 
-wiVL  not  be  permitted  that  in  the 
same,  or  wicnin  the  distance  of  a 


cannon  shot  from  the  shore,  any 
act  of  hostility  shall  be  committed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  belligerent 
ships;  nor  shall  any  ship  be  pur- 
sued, attacked,  visited,  or  taken;  . 
of  which  all  the  magistrates  and 
military  authorities  in  our  ports  are 
to  take  notice. 

XI I.  Agreeably  to  the  same 
rights  of  neutrality,  no  ship  of  war 
of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
will  be  permitted  to  cruise  within 
the  above-mentioned  distance  of 
our  harbours  or  coasts;  much  less 
to  lie  in  our  ports  to  attack  the 
ships  which  may  arrive,  or.  pursue 
such  as  may  go  out* 

XIII.  When  privateers  or  armed 
merchant- ships  of  the  two  powers 
at  war  are  lying  together  in  any  of 
our  ports,  ana  one  of  them  sails 
out,  the  other  shall  not  leave  the 
port  till  twenty-four  hpurs  after- 
wards; in  which  case  the  ship  which 
entered  the  harbour  first  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  sail  either  twenty-four 
hours  before  or  after  the  other. 
Ships  of  war  or  squadrons  will 
not,  however,  be  required  to 
wait  twenty-four  hours,  provided 
their  commander  will  give  his  word 
of  honour  to  the  governor  of  the 
port  not  to  commit  any  act  of  hos- 
tility during  that  time.  This  assu^. 
ranee  from  the  commander  of  a 
fleet  or  siquadron  need  not  be  re- 
peated ;  but  must  be  renewed  every 
time  bv  the  commander  of  a  single 
ship  ot  war ;  privateers  or  letters 
of  marque  must  remain  the  time,  or 
give  satisfactory  security  that  tliey 
will  refrain  from,  hostilities  till  that 
time  is  elapsed. 

XIV.  In  like  manner  no  ship  of 
war  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  any 
port  at  the  moment  the  signal  is 
made  of  the  arrival  of  another 
foreign  ship,  except  under  the  con- 
ditions expressed  m  the  former  ar-  , 
tide. 

XV.  From 
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XV.  From  this  regtalation^  how- 
ever, are  excepted  aU  small  ves* 
sels,  such  as  tartanelles»  trabacco* 
h&i  feluccas,  row-boats,  &c.  the 
&rce  of  which  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  exercise  hostilities;  they  may 
therefore  depart  at  any  time. 

XVL  The  enlisting  of  sailors  in 
cur  ports  for  the  service  of  either 
of  the  belligerent  powers  is  forbid- 
den ;  but  it  a  few  men  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  work  their 
AipSf  they  may  provide  theni- 
selve&  with  them;  under  condi- 
tion, however,  that  they  enter  vow 
luntarily,  and  that  none  of  our 
subjects,  of  the  crews  of  foreign 
ships,  are  taken  by  force« 

XVIJ.  The  prizes  which  one 
belligerent  power  may  take  from 
another  maybe  brought  into  any 
of  our  ports  where  there  is  a  go- 
Temment  (gubermum)y  namely, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Flume,  Zeugg,* 
and  Zara*  and  the  cargoes  unladen 
and  deposited,  provi^d  they  da 
not  consist  of  conunodities  the  im- 
portation of  which  into  our  states 
'"  IS  prohibited ;  and  they  be  again 
taken  away,  if  th^y  are  condemned 
.  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
V  countries  of  the  captors.  Should 
aOT  of  the  commodities  be  liable 
IQ  be  danaaged  by  time,  they  may 
be  sold;  but  security  must  be  given 
for  theu:  value>  should  the  prize 
AOt  be  condemned. . 

XVUI.  But  in  case  complaint 
tbould  be  made  that  a  ship  has 
been  taken  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tid&s  ia  articles  10,  II,  \%  and 


IS,  of  this  ordimamre,  qfoi  gover* 
nors  or  j^esidents  of  government 
^lall  institute  a  summary  bquiry 
into  the  fact;  and  if  they  find  that 
the  ship  has  been  captured  in  vio- 
lation of  die  laws  dT  neutralityt 
such  prize  shall  be  declared  illeg^ 
and  forthwith  restored  to  the 
owners. 

XIX.  It  shall  tiot  be  nennitted 
the  belligerent  powers  to  land  any 
individuals,  their  prisoners,  in  any 
of  our  ports  or  roads,  or  on  our' 
coasts ;  if  they  be  so  landed,  they 
shall  immediately  be  considered  as 
free,  and  all  our  civil  and  military 
authorities  shall  be  bound  to  a^Bord 
them  protection  and  assistance. 

Xa.  In  consequence  of  these 
regulations,  we  dbixbt  not  that  the 
belligerent  powers  will  acknow^ 
ledge  and  observe,  with  respect  to 
us,  all  the  rights  of  neutral  powers; 
and  li>at  the  commanders  of  their 
fleets  and  ships  of  war  will  suffer 
our  ships  to  proceed  on  their  voy« 
age,  when  provided  with  the  ne>» 
cessary  and  proper  passes,  and  ren-* 
der  us  in  every  psuticular  impar.^ 
tial  justice. 

XjCL  The  present  ordinance* 
shall  be  publnhed  in  aU  our  here-' 
ditary  states,  and  especially  in  our 
ports  and  maritime  towns,  both  in 
Gemaan  and  Italian;  that  all  our 
subjects,  and  especially  the  civil 
ana  military  authorities,  may  know 
in  what  manner  to  regulate  their 
conduct.  . 

Given  at  Vienna^  the  7tb  of  A  v 
gust,  1803, 
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^VBiic  Acts  passed  ik  the  First 
4md  Sec9nd  ^ssi<m$  K^ike  Second 
Imperial  Pariiament* 

April  7,  iSOSi 

An  act  for  eiurokxieiit  of  the 
Irish  xnilina.  .  . 

An  att  id  aid  of  Romtx^c^tliollc 
subjects* 

M(^  17.     , 

An  aci  for  the  better  collectioii 
cf  his  majesty's  re;.venue  in  Ireland* 

For  securing  the  Ireedoin  of 
election  at  Notdngham. 

For  the  better  payment  of  ixm* 
keepets  quartering  soldiers. 

■27. 

To  prov  ide  relief  for  the  families 
of  nulitnuRienk 

To  amend  the  am  relating  to 
the  exportadon  of  bullion. 

To  prevent  frivolous  and  vex** 
lions  nuts  of  arrest  and  execation. 

June  24*. 

An  act  for  raising  twelve  mil)- 
fions  by  way  of  annnities. 

For  th^  payment  of  duties  by 
customs. 

To  remedy  defects  arising  from 
the  issuing  exchequer  bills. 

For  protecting  the  trade  during 
die  war  with  France. 

For  regulating  the  carriage  ex* 
pienses  from  this  kingdom  to  his 
majesty's  plantations  abroad. 

For  the  relief  of  soldiers,  sailors* 
marines^  and  their  wives. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  majes* 
tf  additional  duties  on  ccx^tain 
goods,  and  on  tlie  tonnage  of  ships 
and  vessels. 

For  granting  20,000/.  towards 
making  roads  and  building  bridges 
la  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

To  grant  fresh  duties  on  excise. 

Fear  amendli^  the  stamp  duties. 


To  gram  allowinees  te  tettsin 
subaltern  officers  whilst  dbeflibo» 
died. 

To  augment  Ae  field  vai  othn* 
officers  of  militia^' 

For  the  regulation  of  die  bribery 
bath  at  elections. 

To  punish  accessaries  in  feki^i^s 
In  Ireland.  ^ 

To  regnlaftc  the  sale  ojr  aaort* 
gage  of  the  estates  of  lunaHcs. 

To  extend  this  provisions  in  tih* 
use  of  horse  hides  for  making  booti 
and  shoes  &nd  to  prevent  dse 
cutting  of  raw  hides. 

Julys. 

For  gfftnting  additHHial  dotks 
on  excise. 

27. 

Forraising  1,000,0002.  Insh  CttN 
rency  by  treasury  bill*. 

For  granting  20,000?.  to  mate  a 
canal  by  Inverness  and  Fort  Wil* 
liam  from  the  eastern  to  die  West- 
em  s^a. 

To  provide  for  the  secnrity  of 
the  realm  in  Case  of  invasion. 

For  the  better  security  of  his 
majesty's  customs  and  excise  m 
Ireland. 

For  regulating  the  trade  of  a 
distillet  in  Ireland. 

To  permit  thelanding  and  ware* 
housing  Portugal  wines  free  of 
duty,  m  certain  cases. 

For  completing  more  ^iFectually 
the  militia  of  Great  Britain. 

For  effecting  tlie  augmentation 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy. 

rfi)  entftle  spiritual  persons  to 
hold  fanns« 

To  promote  the  building  par- 
sonage houses.  Sec, 

For  the  relief  and  employment 
of  the  poor. 

To  prevent  thefts  on  the  river 
Thames. 

Relating 
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-   Relating  to  the'  docks,  ice*  at- 
BiackwalL 

'  To  establish  a  freer  coal  market 
in  London  and  Westminster. 

Income  act* 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
%000,000/. 

For  raising'  1,500,000/.  by  way 
of  loan  or  exchequer  bills* 

For  granting  his  majesty  certain 
duties  on  receipts. 

F#r  settling  16,000/.  per  annum 
on  the  famjjy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange. 

For  charging  an  additional  duty 
cm  qaussia. 

To  enable  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  issue  exchequer 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

To  consolidate  the  duties  on 
stamped  vellum  and  parchment. 

For  further  regulation  of  the  du- 
ties by  customs. 

For  regulating  die  excise  on 
teas  and  coffee  sent  to  Ireland. 

For  augmenting  the  duties  on 
malt  ahd  beer  in  Scotland. 

To  enable  his  majesty  better  to 


exercise  his  prerogative  of  calling 
for  the  military  aid  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

For  preventing  the  forgery  of 
foreign  notes  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting 
foreign  copper  money. 

For  rendering  justices  of  the 
peace  more  safe  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  duty. 

December  l5. 

An  act  for  granting  certain  da* 
ties  on  malt  in  Great  Britain. 

For  granting  a  duty  on  pensions, 
fire. 

For  raising  5,000,000/.  by  loan 
or  exchequer  bills. 

For  granting  8,000/.  for  the  pre- 
sent relief  of  certain  curates. 

For  die  suppression  of  rebellion^ 
and  protection  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Ireland. 

To  continue  the  restrictions  on 
the  payment  of  cash  by  the  bank 
of  England. 

To  regulate  the  drawback  on 
su^r  exported  from  this  kingdom* 

To  prevent  the  distillation  from 
oats  in  Ireland. 
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'The  Earlier  Studies,  Pursuits,  and  PROPfeNSiTiti,  of  Mr.  Cowrsk. 


[From  Mn  Hay  ley's  Acoouiit  df  his  Life.3 


«  QPEAKINC  of  his  own  early 
i3  ^if<K»  m  a  letter  to  Mr*  Pkrk 
(dated  March  179S)  Cowpet  says, 
with  that  extreme  modesty  which 
was  one  of  hit  most  remaorkahfe 
characteristies,  '*■  Ftom  the  ag«  of 
twenty  to  thirty*three,  I  was  oc« 
cnpied,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in 
the  study  of  &t  law ;  from  thirty- 
thi«e  to  nzty,  I  fasm  soexit  my 
tone  in  the  comtry,  ^nere  ihy 
reading  has  been  only  an  ajx^ogy 
for  idkness,  and  wherey  when  I 
had  not  either  a  magastine  or  a 
review,  I  was  sometimes  a  carpen- 
ter, at  odieis  a  birdcage  maker,  or 
a  gurdeaer,  or  a  drawer  of  land* 
flcapes.  At  fifty  years  of  a^e  I 
comtnenced  an  author  :<^it  is>  a 
whim  tluit  has  served  me'longest^ 
and  best,'  and  will  probably  be  my 
last,* 

*<Tboitgh  ettxeinediffidexice,  and 
a  tendency  to  despond^  seemed 
early  to- pfedude  Cowperfrom  the 
Apeocaticni  of  dimbing  to  the 
splendid  sammit  of  the  profession 
IsrHadfciwisaf  yet,'by  die:iaitertfst 


of  his  ^unily,  he  had  prospects  of 
emolument,  in  a  line  of  public  life^ 
that  appeared  better  smted  to  the 
modesty  of  his  nature^  and  to  his 
%nbdetate  ambition. 

«  In  his  thtrty^first  yisar,  he  i^^as 
nominated  to  the  offices  of  r^adthr 
derk,  and  clerk  of  the  private 
committees,  in  the  house  of  lon£t: 
a  sittU|JUQii  the  more  desiraUe^  as 
such  an  dstabiidmwnt  audit  enable 
him  to  marry  eariy  in  life;  amea^ 
vdiXt  to  which  he  was  doubly  <^ 
I)osed  br  judgetaent  and  mdina- 
tion.  ovX  the  ptoiforities  of  his 
wonderfol  mina  rendered  him  u&- 
^e  to  mxffott  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  tatw  office)  for  the  idte  of 
reading  in  public  proved  a  source 
of  torture  to  his  tender  arad  appre^ 
hensive  spiriu  An  ejtpe^ieht  was 
detised  to  promote^  his  interest^ 
without  wounding  his  feeling& 
Resigning  his  situation  as  reading 
der]^  he  Was  appointed  derk  of 
the  journals  in  the  same  hous6  of 
^rhament,  with  a  hope  that  hti 
persoiial  appearanee  in  thit  assem» 
A  2  Wy 
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bly  might  not  be  required ;  but  a 
parh'amentary  dispute  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  appear  at  the 
bar  ot  the  house  of  lords,  to  entitle 
himself  publicly  to  the  o£Bcc» 
^  **  Speaking  of  this  important  in- 
cident in  a  sketch,  which  he  once 
formed  himself,  of  passages  in  his 
early  life,  he  expresses  what  he 
endured  at  the  ume  in  these  re- 
markable words  :  *  They  whose 
spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to 
whom  a  public  exhibition  of  them- 
selves is  mortal  poison,  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my 
situation— others  can  have  none.' 

**  His  terrors  on  this  occasion 
arose  to  such  an  astonishing  height, 
that  they  utterly  overwhelmed  his 
reason : — for^  although  he  had  eh* 
deavoured  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  Dublic  duty,  by  attending  closely 
at  the  office,  for  several  months,  to 
examine  the  parliamentary  iovr^ 
nals,  his  application  was  rendered 
useless  by  that  excess  of  diffidence, 
which  made  him  conceive,  that,' 
whatevei' knowledge  he  might  pre- 
viously acquire,  it  would  aliforsake 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  This 
distressinjg^  apprehension  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  as  the  time  for 
his  appearance  approached,  that 
'  when  the  day  so  anxiously  dreaded 
arrived,  he  was  unable  to  make 
the  experin:ient»  The  very  friends 
who  called  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  htm  to  the  house  of 
lords,  {icquiesced  in  the  cruel  ne^ 
cessity  of  his  relinquishing  the 
prospect  of  a  station  so  severely 
formidalkle  to  a  frame  of  such  sin- 
gular sensibility. 

**  The  conflict  between  the  wishes 
of  just  affectionate  ambition,  and 
the  terrors  of  diffidence,  so  entirelv  . 
overwhelmed  his  health  and  facul- 
ties, that,  after  two  learned  and 
benevoknt  divines  (Mr.  John  Cow- 
per  his  brother,  and  the  celebrated 


Mr.  Martin  Madan,  his  first-  gou-^ 
sin)  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in 
his  mind,  by  friendly  and  religion^ 
conversation,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  him  to.  St.  Alhan's, 
where  he  resided  a  considerable 
time,  under  the  care  of  that  emi- 
nent physician  Dr.  Cotton^  a  scho- 
lar and  a  poet,  who  added  to  many 
accomplishments  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  in  very  advanced 
life,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

*«  From  December  176S  to  the 
following  July,  the  pure  mind  of 
Cowper  appears  to  have  laboured 
under  tlie  severest?  sufferings  of 
morbid  depression :  but  the  medical 
skill  of  Dr.  Cotton,  and  the  cheer- 
ful benignant  manners  of  that 
accomplished  physician,  gradually 
succeeded^  with  the  blessing'  OJf 
Heaven^  in  removing  the  nnde- 
scribable  load  of  religious  deqion- 
dency,  which  had  clouded  the  ad- 
mirable faculties  of  this  innocent 
and  upright  man.  His  ideas  of 
religion  were  changed,  from  the 
gloom  of  terror  and  despair,  to  the 
lustre  of  comfort  and  delight* 

<'  This  juster  and  happier  view 
of  evangelical  truth  is  said  to  have 
arisen  m  his  mind  while  he  was 
reading  the  third  chapter  of  St, 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Devout  contemplation  became  more 
and  more  dear  to  his  reviving  spi- 
rit :  resolving  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  a  laborious  professicMit 
and  all  intercourse  with  the  busy 
n^orld,  he  acquiesced  in  a  plan  of 
settling  at  Huntingdon,  by  die 
advice  of  his  brother,  who,  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  fellow 
of  Bemiet  college,  In,  Cambridge^ 
resided  in  that  university^— «  situ* 
ation  so  near  to  the  place  chosen 
for  Gowper's  retirement^  di^  it 
afforded  to  these  affccttoQa^e  bre« 
^     thew 
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thers  opportunities  of  easy  and  fre-' 
quent  intercoune.  I  rieeret  tliat 
all  the  letters  which  passed  betweeti 
them  have  perished,  and  the  more 
so  as  they  sometimes  corresponded 
in  verse.  John  Cowper  was  also  a 
poet.  He  had  enga^d  to  execute 
a  translation  of  Voltaire's  Henriade, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  work  re- 
quested aiid  obtained  the  assistance 
of  William,  who  translated^  as  he 
infopned  me  himself,  two  entire 
cantoes  of  tlie  poem.  A  specimen 
of  this  fratem^  production,  which 
appeared  in  a  magazine  of  the 
year  1759,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  these  volumes^  * 

"  In  June  1765,  the  reviving  in- 
.  valide  removed  to  a  private  lodging 
in  the  town  of  Huntingdon;  but 
Providence  soon  introduced  him 
into  a  family,  ^ich  slfiqrded  him , 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  va- 
luable friends  that  ever  watched  an 
afflicted  mortal  in  seasons  of  over- 
-wbelmihg  adversity ;  that  friend  to 
wliom  the  poet  exclaims,  in  the 
commencement  ef  the  Task, 

*  And  witncat,  d«ar  conmaiiion  of  my 

walks, 
Whoie  arm,  this  twentieth  winter,  I  pei^ 

ccive 
Fait  lock'd  in  mine;  with  pleasure,  such 

as  love, 
Coofirm'd  by   long  experience  of  thy 

worth, 
Jkfld  well-tried*  virtues,  could  alone  in- 
spire; 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled 

kmgf 
Thou  kAow'st  my  praise  of  Nature  most 

sincere; 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjjir'd 

^        ^        .  .        \# 

To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomffT 

But  genttkie,and!art  partner  of  them  all.' 

♦*  These  Verseswottldbealonesuf- 
6cient  to  make  every  poetical  reader 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  lady 
they  describe;  but  these  ar^  far 
from  being  die  only  tribtite  whrch  ' 
tbe  gratitude  of  Cowper  has  paid 


to  the  endearing  virtues  of  his 
female  companion.  More  poetical 
memorials  o^  het  merit  will  be' 
found  in  these  Volumes,  and  In 
verse  so  exquisite,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  most  passionate 
love  ever*  gave  rise  to  poetry  more 
tender  or  rAort  sublime. 

"Yet,  innhis  place,  tt  appears 
proper  to  apprise  ,the  reader,  that 
It  was  not  love,  in  the  comhioi)* 
acceptation  of  the  word,  which  in- 
gaired '  these  admirabfe  eulogies. 
The  attachment  of  Coxfper  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  the  Mary  of  the  poet* 
was  an  attachment  perhaps  UA-  • 
parallelled.  '  Their  domestic  uniop, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mon forms  of  life,  was  supported 
with  perfect  innocence;  and  en-  . 
deareci  to  them  both,  by^tlieir  hav* ' 
ing  struggled  together  through  **a 
series  of  sorrow.  A  spectator  of 
sensibility,  who  had  contemplated 
the  uncommon  tenderness  of  their 
attention  to  the  wants  and  in* 
firmities  of  each  other  in  the  de- 
cline of  nfe,  might  have  said,  of 
their  singular  attachment, 

*  jL'amour  n'a  rien  de  si  tendre, 
Ki  I'axnici^  de  si  douz.* 

.  "  Asa  connexion  so  extraordinary 
fomris  a  striking  feature  in  the  hi- 
story of  the  poet,  the  reader  will    , 
probably  be  anxious  to  investigate    , 
its  origin  and  piuuiess.*— It  ardse 
from  the  followmg little  incident- 

<<  The  countenance  and  deport'* 
ment  of  Cowjjer,  though  thev  in- 
dicated his  native  shyness,  had  yet 
very  singular  powers  of  attraction. 
On  his  first  'appeilrance  in  One  of 
the  churches  ^t  Huntingdon,  he 
enga^^  the  notice  and  respect  of 
an  amiable  youn]^  man,  William 
Cawthome  Unwin,  then  a  student 
at  Cambridge;  <who,  having  ob^ 
servedi  after  dtvint  service,  that 
A%  the 
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a  solitary  mm  under  a  row  ort?:ecSf , 
was  iiTesiad>I>:  ledf  to,  ^^isite  his 
wallcy  and  to  solj^t  ius,  su:<|[uaiot- 
aiAie. 

**  ThcT  ^Ktte  soon  pleasi^  wiih 
each  otDer;  auid  the  intelligent 
jbutht  charaied  with  the  acquir 
sitioa  of  spcb  a  fiiau|»  was  eag^r 
to  cQBunimicate  thi^  treajEure  ft)  ms. 
sarents*  who  had  long  resided  in 
Huntiogdott^ 

**  Mr.  Uswin^  tjbe  £ithcr»  had ' 
for  tome  jtam  heen  master  of  a 
fi^ee-school  ini)ie  town ;.  hut»  as  ht 
advanced  in  Efe^  he  quitted  tliat 
laborious  situationt  and,  settling  in 
a.  large  convenient  house  in  the 
Hi^h- street,  contented  himself 
vnui  a  few  domestic  pui)ils»  whom 
h^  instructed  in  clasiical  literature. 

•«  iTiis  worthy  dxvme,  who  was 
now  fur  adfanced  in  yearp*  had. 
bfen.kctitter  to  the  twp  churches 
in  Huntingdon  before  be  obtained* 
fxpm  his  coQege  at'^Cambridge,  the 
liyiM:.  of  Griniston*  Whde  he  . 
liyea  in  expectation  of  thb  prefer* 
menty  he  nad  attached  himself  to 
a  young  lady  of  lively  talents,  and 
remarkably  fond  of  reading.  This 
lady,  who,  in  the  process  of  time, 
and  by  a  series  of  singular  events, 
becami^  the  friend  and  guardian  of 
Cowperi  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ctiwthonie,  a  dra^per  m  £}y.    She 


was.  miuiied  to  Mr.  Unwin  onhb 
succeeding  to  the  preferment  that 
he  expected  irom>/hi6  college,  and 
settled  with  him  on  his  liymg  of 
Grimston;  but  not  liking  the  si- 
tuation ani  society  of  that  se- 
questered.  soene,  she  prevailed  on 
her  husbanfd  to  establi^  himself  in 
the  town  .of  Huntingdon,  where  he 
was  known  andrespeaed. 

*f  They  had.  resided,  there  itoany 
y^Rirs,  and  with  their  two  only  chil- 
dren, a  son  and  a  danghter  (whom  I 
renfiemj>er  to  have  noticed  at  Cam- 
biidgei  ih  the  year  1763,.as  a  youth 
a^d  a  damsel  of  countenances  un- 
commonly pleasing)  ;  thcv  formed 
a  cheerful  and  social  family,  wiien 
tfie  younger  Unwia,  descnbed  by 
Cbwperas 

Whose  worth  deserves  xhe.frarmett  lay 
That  ever  frienddu|)  pcaa'd,' 

presented  to  his  parents  the  juAitary 
stranger,  on  whose  rctirem/^x^  hir 
had    benevolently    intrude^i.  and, 
whose  welfare  he  became  more  and 
more   anxious   to .  promote/    All  * 
event  highly  pleasing  and  comfort- 
able to  Cowper  soon  followed  this 
inijtroductiflaii  he  wasrafiectionatiely:; 
solicited  by  all  the  Unwim  to  re- 
Itnquish  bis  lonelir  lodging,   and - 
become  a  part  of  tneir  bamfyj^ 
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[From  the  same  Work*] 


</  T^ROM  the  tipie  when  I  left 
J;  myurfiappyfii^atW«- 
tott,  in  the  spring  rf  tb?  year  179** 
he  remainecUthei«>  under  the  ten* 
der  vigilance  of  his  affectionate  Fe- 
tation, lady  H^dMb,;  tiU  tbfe.lattrr 
end  of  July  i7d£>Hi  long  aeasm. 


of  die  darkest  dcpressioivl  imriiicb 
the.  beat  medieal  advice,  and  the 
influence  of  time,  appeared  equally 
unable  to  lighten  that  afiuatve 
burthen  whicn  pressed  incessantly 
on  bis  sptriu. 
**  Ax  this  period  it  becaoie  aJ)so- 
lotdy 
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Jut^ly  x^ceisssu^y  tq  make  a,  great .  rey^p-epALeonahi  Sbelford^.IJere 
aii4,paiM^^jreruon,fof  tl^  thej,  residied..tifl  the  lOth.of^i^u-'- 

relief  pi  me.  various,  suffewr^, j4  .  gP^  .J^  was,  the  consid^raije  ittf 
We^QJif .  l^s.  yayon  \ps  M^  teniion  of .  Mr.  Jbhnson  apt*  to  t^ 
very  fast  into  sfcond  chilcDaoo^  \  move  ^e  two  iirK^ilIdes  inome^iater 
the  lijcalth  of  lady,He$kejjj^  Mf^f\'  ly  tohis^vwnhou^  H  thia  tpwi^  of .* 
much  impair^.f  ap^  ^^  4^J^f^P?  £ast-t^reham»  l^.the  simatk^'  iii, 
of  )Cowpf3:  ^vaSjSO  sey ere j . thai;  ^  .  a.markeuplacfe  ^uW  be  jdispp^ssr . 
cl^jj;^  (X  scexie  wis  ^conii^erej  a:^  ing  to  the  tehder  spirits  of  (jowper. 
efisenti^I.to  ^e  preservation  of  his  .  ;  «  la.titeii:^  neyr  temporacjr  r^- 
life*  J  I,  .  d'ence.  they  w;er^  ^ceived  by  mjss. 

**  Up^er  circumstances  so.  de? .  Johnsoiv  in^^  lol^  Pcrowoie ;  ana 
pioratk;/hi^  kiosmaA  ot. Nbrfollj  *  hefe  I  am  irresistibly  le4  tcj.j^* 
most  tenderly  ai^  generoi^Iy  upf  mark*  the  l^ndpess  of  P^pvicJeucQ 
de^pt9ok  to  conduct  the  twp  yene» .  towards  Co^pV^  in  hJ^  <iarlj«;st  sea- 
r^ble  inyalides  from  Buckioghan^-  .  sc^n&.of  calaQ(^^y^  l>j  $uppl)dng  hitn, 
shire  into  Korfqlkf  and  ^  to  re^ .  with  attendsu^p  peculuurly  suked 
£ulate  ^eir  fiiture  liyies.  that  eyei^r .  to.  the  exigencies  6£  mental  dejec- 
ipp&sible  expedient  mi^t..Tbe  tried  .  tion.  , 

for  the  ifecdvery  of  his  revered  rei.        "  Miss  Perowne  isope  oftbose  ex-* 
lation..  .,  J    , .  oejlent  beings,  whom  ^nature  seems 

j"  It  is  hardly  possible  for  fiiencl- .  to  have  formed  expressly  for  the. 
m.tp  to  undertake  a  charge  lilore  purpose  ofalleviating  the  sufferings 
de'ficate  an  J  arduous,  or  tq  sustain  of  die  afflkted';  tenderly  ^^l^nt 
a|l  tlVBtl^^^^^  m^st  necossarily  in  providing^  fojr  the  watits  of  sfct- 
attend  it,  with  a  niore  cbristaut^x-  ness,  and  resolutely  fihn  itx  admi- 
ertion  <of  fi^tle  fortitude  and  'ofiec-  nistering;^  such  relief  as  the  in^st  in- 
tionate' fidelity.  v  ..      telligent*x<Mnpassion  cam   supply* 

.  *^  On  Tupsfiay,  the  2Sth  pfj  Ji4y^  Cowper  speedily  obs^ed  and  fdtt. 
1795,  powpei:  aid  Mrs.Uniyin  re-  tbe  invaluable  yirtujjs  qf  his  new, 
moved,  'liuder  the  care  and  gipd-  attendant,  an4  during. fhe  last  years, 
ai,c^,<)f  Mr.  Jcjhnson,  from  Weston  of  his  jlife  &  ^oijioured  her  s(>  fer^ 
to  Nortii-^Tuddenlaam,  in  Norfolk, .  as  to  prefer  1^  i^erspnaj  assistance, 
by  a'jojorney.pf  three  days,  passixig  to  that  of  every 'individual  around 
tbrpprfi  Cambridge  without  stop-,  lum.     ..     .     .  ,    • 

.  p]ng  cnere,i  In  the  evening. of  t;he.  "  Ser'etie  as  Jtjs  depressiv^  ma*, 
first  day  they  rpsted  at  th^  village  lady  appeared  at  xhts  period,  he, 
of  Ea^ton,  near  St-lfeoifV     Cow-»    was  still  able  to  bear  cpns^erable 

'per  walked  with  his  young  kh^^  exeroise^^ahil.  before  he  Uft  Tud- 
man  in  the  ,church-yafd  ^y  moon-  oeriham,.  he  '  Y'alkod  wiii  Mr-, 
light,  aqd  spoke  of  the.poet  Thom-f^  Johnson  to  th^  ndghbouring  vll-. 
son  wi^  moi:e  composure  of  mind*  lage  oTMattishalU  on  j.  visit  to  hk^ 
than  he  had  discovered  for  many.  cousixiK  Mn*  Boilhimi.  On  suj  . 
months.  .,  ^,  veyingtisown portrait  by. Abbot,, 

,  "  This  conversation  was{ '  almost  in  thenoiise  oFtnat  lady,  he  clasped, 
bis  last  glimmering  of  cheerfuhiess.  has  hjfjiujs  in  a  paroxysm  of  paioti 
"  At  North-Tuddenh^  the  tra-  a^id  uttiered  a  venepent  v^sb*  ,thatv 
v^Uejs  were  accommodated  ^^^V^.  l^.»s  present  sensations  m\ght  1^ 
a^commodlou^  untenanted  parson-,  such  as,  they  were  when  that  pic-. 
age<4iouse,  by' the'  kindness  of  the    ture'  was    painted.      In   August 

*.    ^4  1795»' 
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I79S9  Mr.  Johnson  conducted  his 
two  mvalides  to  Munddey,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Norfolk  coast»  m  the 
h()pe  that  a  situation  by  the  sea- 
side might,  prove  salutary  and 
fusing  to  Cowpcr.  They  conti- 
nued to  reside  mere  till  October^ 
but  without  any  apparent  benefit 
16  the  health  of  the  interesting 
sufferer. 

<5  He  had  long  relinquished 
epistolary  hitercoutse  with  his  most 
iittimate  friends ;  but  his  tender  so- 
licitude  to  hear  some  tidines  of  his 
favorite  Weston  induced  nim,  in 
September,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr^  ^ 
Buchanan.  It  shows  the  seventy  of 
his  depression,  but  shows  also  diat 
feint  gleams  of  pleasure  could  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  settled 
darkness  of  melancholy. 

**  He  begins'  with  a  pc)etical 
quotation : 

«  <  To  mtei  pcyie  a  ^tUle  ^w, 
VLct  my  fraii  tbongfats  c[aUy  with  fiUse 

**  *1  win  forget,  for  a  'moment, 
«that  to  ^omsoever,  I  may  ad- 
«  dress  myself,  a  letter  from  me 
•can  n6  otherwise  "be  welcome  than 
«as  a  curiosity.  To^  yt>u,  sir,  1 
•address  thi5,  urged  to  it  byer-' 

•  tremc  penury  of  employment, 
•and  the  desire  I  fed  to  learn 

•  something  of  what  is  doing,  and 

•  has  been  dime,  at. Weston  (iby 

•  beloved  Weston ! )  since  I  left  it.' 

«  « The  c6ldness  of  these  Wasts, 

•  even  in  the  hottest  davs,  has  been 

•  such,  diat,  added  to  the  irriution 

•  of  die  satt-spray,  with  which  they 

•  are  always  charged,  they  have  oc- 

•  casiohedme  an  inflammation  in  the 
•eye-lids,  which  threatened  a  few 
•■  days  since  to  confine  me  entirely; 

•  but^  by  absenting  myself  as  much 

•  as  possible  from  the  beach,  and 

•  guarding  my  face  with  an  um- 

•  brella,  that  inconvenience  is  in 


<  s6me  degree  abatekL    My  cham- 

•  her  commands  a  very  near  view  of 

•  the  ocean,  and  the  ships  at  hig& 

•  water  approach  the  coast  so  close* 

•  ly,that  a  manfurnishedWith  better 
^  eyes  dian  mine,  mig^t,  I  doubt 

•  not,  discern  thd  sailors  from  the 

•  window.     No  sruiation,  at  least 

•  when  the  weather  is  clear  and 

•  bright,  canlie  pleasanter ;  which 

•  you  will  easily  credit,  when  I  add  ' 

•  that  it  imparts  something  a  littfe  ^ 

•  reseitiblmg  pleasure  even  to  me.— 

•  Gratify  me  with  news  of  Weston! 

•  If  Mr.  Gregson,  and  your  neigh- 

•  hours  the  Bourteneys,  are  there, 

•  mention   me  to  them   in    such 

•  lemis  as  you  see  good.    Tell  mc 

•  if  my  poor  birds  are  living  T  I 

•  never  see  the  herbs  I  used  to  give 

•  them  without  a  recollection  ci 

•  them,  and  sometimes  am  ready 

•  to  gather  them,  fex^getting  that  I  ^ 

•  am  not  at  honle.    nrdon  this  in- ' 
« trusion ! 

••  *  Mrs.  Unwln  Continues  i^ucli  * 

i  515  IISTIJII  •  -    • 

***Mmdd€if,  Sept.  5, 1795.* 

••  The  con^assionate  aiid  accom^.^ 

eshed  clergprmam,  to  wfaoni  tbi» 
ter  is  ac^^ssed,  endeavoured, 
with  great  tenderness  and  inge- 
nuity, to  allure  his  dejected  friend 
to  prolong  a  correspondence  chat 
seemed  to  promise  some  Utde  alle- 
viation to   his    melancholy},   but 
that  cruel  distemper,  baffled  aU  the 
various  expedients  that  cojold  be 
devised   to   counteract   its '  oyer-  ^ 
i^elmin?  influence. 
'  *•  Muoi  hoipe  was   entertained . 
from  air  and  exercise,  with  a  fre- 
quent change  of  scene*     In  Sep- 
tember   Mr.   Johnson- <:onducted' 
his  kinsman  (to  the  promotion  Of 
whose  recovery  he  devoted  all  the  • 
faculties  of  his  afiectionate  spirit) 
to    uke    a    survey  of  Dunnam- 
Lodge,  .a  seat  that  happened  to  be 
vacant  ;    It  is  seated  on  a  high 
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unround  in  a  palrky  about  four  milei 
fiam  Swaff&un't  Cowper  spoke 
of  it  as  a  house  rather  too  spa« 
ctous  for  hifn»  yet  such  as  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  inhabit:  a 
remark  that  induced  Mr.  Johnson, ' 
at  a  subsequent  period,  to  become 
the  tenant  of  this  mansion,  as  a 
scene  more  eligible  for  Cowoer 
than  the  tgwn  of  Dereham .  Tnis 
town  they  also  .surveyed  in  their 
excursion.;  and  after  passing  a 
night  there,  returned  to  Mundsley, 
wh?ch  they  quitted  for  tlie  season 
on  the  7th  of  October. 

**  They  removed  immediately  to 
Dereham ;  but  left  it  in  the  course 
of  the  mondi  for  jbunham-Lodge, 
which  now  became  their  settled  re- 
sidence. 

**  The  spirits  of  Cowper  were 
not  sufHciently  revived  to  allow 
him  to  resume  eidier  his  pen  or  his 
books;  but  the  kindness  of  his 
young  kinsman  continued  to  fur- 
nish hihi  with  inexhaustible  amuse^ 
ment,  by  reading  to  him  almost  in- 
cessantly a  series  of  novels,  which, 
although  they  did  not  lead  him  to. 
converse  on  what  he  heard,  yet 
failed  not  to  rivet  his  attention; 
and  $o  to  prevent  his  afBIcted  mind 
from  prevmg  on  itself. 

<*  In  Apnl  1796,  the  good,  in- 
firm, old  lady,  whose  infirmities 
continued  to  engage  the  tender 
attention  of  Cowper,  even  in  his 
,  darkest  periods  of  depression,  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  daughter 
and  son-in-Uw,  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Powley.  On  their  departure  Mr. 
Johnson  assumed  the  office  which 
Mrs.  Powley  had  tenderly  perform. 
ed  for  her  venerably  parent,  and 
regularly  read  ^ a  chapter  in  the 
B^le  every  morning  to  Mrs.  Un- 
win  before  she  rose.  It  was  the  in- 
variable custom  of  Cowper  to  visit 
his  poor^ld  friend  the  moment  he 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  .and  to 


remain  in  her  apartment  while  the 
chapter  was  read. 

«  In  June  the  pressure  of  his 
melancholy  appeared  to  be  in  some 
little  degree  suleyiated;  for  on  Mr. 
Johnsoxrs  receiving  the  edition,  of 
Pope's  Homer,  published  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Cowper  eagerly  seized 
the  book,  and  began  to  read  the 
notes  to  himself  with  visible  Inte- 
rest. They  awakened  his  atten- 
tion to  his  own  version  of  Homer. 
In  August  he  deliberately  engaged 
in  a  revisal  of  the  whole,  and  for 
some  time  produced. almost  sixty 
new  lines  a  day.^ 

**  This  mental  occupation  ani-  . 
mated  all  his  intimate  fr,iends  with 
a  most  lively,  hope  of  his  speedy 
anil  perfect  recovery.  But  au- 
tumn repressed  the  hope  that  sum- 
mer had  excited. 

**  In  September  the  family  re- 
moved from   Dunham>-Lodge  to 
try  again  the  influence  of  the  sea-  . 
side,  in  their  favourite  village  of 
Mundsley. 

*«  Cowper  walkcjd  frequently  by 
the  sea ;  but  no  apparent  benefit 
arose,  no  mild  reliet  from  the  in« 
^  cessan;  pressure  of  his  melancholy.  « 
He  had  relinquished  his  Homer  ^ 
again,  and  could  not  yet  be  in- 
duced to  resume  it. 

*•  Towards  the  end  or  October 
this  interesting  family  of  disabled/* 
invalides  and  their  a^ectionate  at-' 
tendants,  retired  (r^ip,.  the  .coast  « 
to  the  house  pf  Mr.  Johnson  in 
Dereham: — a  house  now  chosen 
for  their  winter  residence,  as  Dun- 
ham-Lodge appeared  to  them  too 

dreary- 

«  The  long  and  exemplary  life 
of  Mrs.  Unwin  was  drawing  toi 
wards  a  close :  the  p6wers  of  na*  .^ 
ture  were  gradually  exhausted,  . 
and  on  the  17th  of  December  she  ^ 
ended  a  troubled  existence,  di^tin-  . 
guishf  d  by  a  :>ubl!me  spirit  of  piety 

and 
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and  ftfehtfsKp,  that  shone  t9if ongK 
long  wriods  c£  cahltnity,  and  con- 
tftiuea  togHmnierthrongli  tlf6  dls- 
trcssfli!  twilirfit  of  her  declining' 
faculties.  Her  ScstAi  was  uncohl- 
monly  tranquil.  Cowper  siw  her 
about  half  ain  hour  hefot^  the  mt>- 
irient  of  expiration,  which  passed 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  as 
the-  clock  ;wus  strilang  one  in  the 
aftemooti. 

•*  Qn*  the'  mommg  of  tiiat  dky' 
he  said  to  the  servant  who  op^hfect  * 
the  whidbw  of  his  chamber,  <  Sal- 
Iff  is  there  life  above  stairs  ?  *  A 
strikine  proof  of  hisr.  bestowing  in- 
ce?s«it  attention  oh  the  sufferings 
of  his  ag^d  fiieiid;'  althbu^h  he  had 
long  appehi-ed'  almdsst  totally  ab-* 
sOrbedin'his  own! 

•  <**  In^ie'  dusk  of  the  evening  hd 
attended  Mr.  Johnson  to  survey 
the?  cdrpse*;  and,  after  looking  at 
it*3i  few  moftientsi'  hb  started  sud- 
denly ^way,  Hfith  a'vfefiem^'t  but' 
uMmshcd  sentience'  of  passionate 
sorrow. 

*^He  sp6te  of  her  nb  niore. 

•*  Shi  was'burifcd  by  toich-light, 
Oft 'the*  2Sd  of  December,  in  tlie 
noMiai^  of  Dereham  church*  and' 
two  of  her"  frieti'ds,  impressed  with  ' 
a  jttst'alid*  deep  sense  of  her  extra- 
ordinary  merit,  h^ve  raised  a  mar-* 
ble  tdbiet  to  'her  memory,  widi.  the  , 
fo!l0T<rhig  inscrifjtion ; 

•  ItiMemdry  of  Maty'  (Widow  of 
•the?   refv.    Mot  Id/   Vmvin^    and 

Mother  of  the  RevT  jrimam\ 
CatvtfiorrU  Unwin),  born  at  Ely' 
lY2*r  buWed"  in  this  Church 
1796.  .      . 

*  Tnutihz  in  dod  ^Ith  all  her  heart  and 
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Ttkttiiromas  proved  ma^anixnonsly  kind*; 
Enikir'd  aMictiori*s  desolating  hall, 
Aiu)  ivjuch'cl  a  poet  thro*^  mitfortone's 

vaJe.  .        . 
HefTOotlcis  dust,*  angelit'' guards,  defend  J 
It  Wibe  dust  of  UflWio,  CoWpec^  fiiend! 


«  The  thftiitely'  tettier  and  &g> 
sifisit  of  graticiiie  that  Cowper,  m 
his-  scfasOns  of  heah*r,  invariably 
inanii«sted'  towards  this*  zealoos 
afid  fehWul  guardian^  of  hfa  troa- 
^  bTed  existence;  the  a^omes  He  sttf- 
feired  on  our  finding  hier'mutef  tlW 
oppression  of  a  j>artil)ftic  d&eise,' 
dhring  m^  first  yisft  to  Weston; 
and  Si  hxi  expfessioni?  to  ine  con- 
cerning the  cOnJfort  s(nd  stippbrt 
that  his  spirits  had  derived  mm 
htrfrierid^iip;  aH  made  me  j^u- 
liarly  sbixiotis  to  know 'how  he 
snst^nied  th6  event  <Jf  hei^  death. 
If  ihay  be^'re|:arded  as  sen'  instance 
o(  providential  ^d;cy  to  this'  af- 
flitted  jpoeti  whds<f  sensibility  of 
heart  w^  so  wondetftdly  acute, 
that  hlk  aged  fnend,  whose  life  he 
had'^d  long  considered  as^essential 
to  hls'owh,  wsls  uken  froin'him 
af  ii'ttoe  when  'tfiV  pressure"  dr  his' 
nfalady,  z  perpethal  low  fever 
both'  of  body  and|  mM,  had  in  a 
gteatdegre^ diminished  the'native 
energy  of  his'facidtic^s  and*  aiec- 
tions.' 

<«  Severe  as  the  siiffdritigsfbf  nie- 
lanehqly  were  to  his-  disordered' 
frame;  I  am  strongly  mclh^ed  to 
believe  that  the  angjilih  bf'h^. 
which  he  wonld'  otherwise  have 
eiidurcd,  must  have  been  infinitely 
m"ore  severe.  From  thfs^angni^ 
he  was  so  far  preserved  l>y*  the 
ntarvellous  state  of  hii  own  dis- 
tirrbed  health  that  initcad  of 
nroiirning  the '1|is/of  a  i*rtoa  in. 
whose'  lite  he  had*  seehicd  to  live,** 
aB  perception  of  that  Idss'was  mer- 
cifully taken  from  hixh';* Wd,  from 
the'  moment  when  he  htirried 
A^^Y  from  the  inanimate  di^ec^  of 
hrs  filial  attachment,,  he  appeared ' 
to  have  no  memory  of 'her  nlving 
ciikedyfor  be  n^^a^Dsaaque-' 

sdon 
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stion  GcmcenuBff.  her  fifMRik  Bor 
eyar  mcxiMaad  ner  name««.  . 

^  Tawar4s:  th#  uuvimer  pf  1797 
his.  bodilyr  btalth  appcsirtd  to  im* 
prov«»  but  aot-  lo  sack  a.  degriO' 
as  to  restore  any  coipfottahk  sol- 
vit/ to  iiis'  mindi  .  la*  June  lie 
Dvcole  to  1X19  a  bridf  letter^  but  sudl 
as  too  forcibly  axpfessed  the  cnialty 
<£bis  dUtemper*.  « 

«*  The  piocess  g{  d^pssA^  pevtr 
passed  regularly  in  his  frafn^4lttf4 
mg  the  years  that  he  resided  in 
Norfolk:  litedicinr  appeared  to 
have  little  or  w  inflaeiKe  on  his 
complaintraQdhis-aveviioaat  tHe 
Bight  o£  it.  was  extrame*. 

**  From  asses'. milky  of  which  he 
began  a  course  on  the  Slst  of  June 
iir  this  y'&ai',  he  gained  a  considera- 
ble atqaisitron  of  bodily  strejifftb,  . 
and  was;enabled  to  bear  an  ainns^ 
in*  an  bpeh  carriage  he£brfi  breax- , 
fa^Tcithivlt:  Jbhnsoit.  ,    ; 

"  A  degre^sioti  o£  spirits, /which 
sUspendeothe  studies  of  a  writer  so 
eminencl)c  endeared  to  the  public,^ 
was  considet^d,  by  meil  oi  piety 
and  learning,  as  a  national  misfor- 
tune$  andsevexal  individuals  oif  this 
description,  though  personally  un- 
known to  Cowper^  wrote^to  >him  in 
the  h^neyoleot.  hope  that  lexfires)- 
sions  of  friendly  praise,  from  per- 
%ao9^9iiaf'  cDuid^^tw  mUttenced  only 
by  the  most  laudable  motives  in- 
besto%5ringJt9  mis^tre^animate  th^ 
dejected  spirit  of  a  poet  not6iifii- 
cien^  consfiotiflof  tlie')nri>lic- s«r-^ 
vice  tha^h{rwt*tin«  tedrendefcd' 
to  his  country,  ana  of  that  miiver* 
cal  estdem  whieh  thtfy  had-so  de* 
servWly  .sttciuped  ^  to^  their  author. 

**  iDaoaot  think  myself  authb* 
rised/  to  jDMnttoa  the  namesofall 
y/rho  did«  hfexi^ur.  tar  Gowper»  aild 
to-thtiXMelttfCsOn^lus  oocasioh;.bQt 
I  trust  the  bishop  of  Llaadaff  will 
fbfgmme»^tf  lki)r  seittJag^ents  Qf:per- 
siafaiMgmi*ti9f9md$i  haa.  inducr 


me  to  tdke  ah  tffeaxmisae  llb^ttf 
with  hk  name,  and  to  gratify  it^y* 
self  by  tecording  in  th^iepy^M 
rhrf  pleasing  example  of  itk  fiM^ 
aiMitioki  to  the  iitterest»cf  h«ix^ 
nity. 

*^  Heendieavt)ared  evangelically  - 
t9  cheer  and  invigorate  the  miaa 
of  Cowper$  but  the  depression  ct 
that  disordeiM  mind  was  the-  effect ' 
of  bodily  disorder  so  obslinftteydfeat 
it  leceivAdi  not  the  slighter  refief 
fnim  wfaat^  in  a  season  of  cofpomd' 
heald),  wooM  have  afforded  dte* 
most  aiumaied  ^dficattmi  id  dil^ 
interesting  invahde* 

«  The>  pressure  of  his  flmdadf 
had  now*  made  him  otterif  di»f  m' 
the'most)  honourable  praise;. 

**  He;  had  long  discontinurd  thi» 
revisal'  of  fats  Homer  f  but;  by  the 
entieaty^  of  his  young  kinsmsm^  hA- 
was  pevsiiaidcd  to  lesiflne  ft  in  Se^ 
temberl7d!^«  and  he  pem^eKd  in 
iti  6pf)tcsfeed.a$*he*wad;b7iiidlspo« 
sStion,  till  March  1790.  OnFrldaf 
evening^,  the  8th  of  that  ihondi» 
he  completed  hb*  revisaV  of  the' 
Odysseyi  and  die  next  mdmiag 
wrote  part  of  a  new  preface. 

u  To  "watch  over  ^  disordered 
health^  of  afflicted  gent«s»  and  to- 
lead  a  poiverBil  but  op^retried'^pU 
rit^  by -geotle  enoduh^gemeni,  to 
etert  itself  in*  salutary  ocoopatiori,' 
is)  an^  office  that  reqimeS'  s^  verf 
r^re  uak>a  of  tenderness^  tiaellf* 
geooef andfonitnde;  To^aMit^itf* 
plate  and  minister  to  a 'great  tot^ 
ima  state  tkuat'  borders  on  iubfitid 
desolation^  is  like  snrve^ngjiin'the* 
midst  of  a*  desert^  the  tofittriag  rnw 
ins  of  palaces  and  temple,. 'Whi^m 
the.  facukies.  of  the'  spectttttir  af«' 
almost  absorBsd  in  wonderr  and  ro» 
g<e(v  and  wh^  every  step  i»  taieen ' 
with'  awful  apprehension. 

**  It  seemed  as  if  Fk^ovidence  had- 
expr99sljt  formed,  the*  ybung^  kins* 
ma»  or  C^wper  to  prgy<6^  exaoti  v 

svc^ 
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such  a  guardian  to  his  declining 
years,^  as  the  peculiar  exigences  of 
his  situation  required*  I  never 
saw  the  human  beinj?  that  could,  I 
thinks  have  sustained  the  delicate 
and  arduous  office  in  which  the  in* 
exhaustthle  virtues  of  Mr.  Johnson 
persevered  to  the  last,  through  a  * 
p^.riod  so  long,  with  an  equal  por* 
tion '  of  unvaried  tenderness  and 
unshaken  fidelity.  A  man  who 
wanted  sensihtlity  would  have  re- 
nounced the  duty  ;  and  a  man  en** 
do^ed  with  a  particle  too  much  of 
that  valuable,  though  perilous, 
quality,  must  have  felt  nis  own 
health,  utterly  undermined  by  an 
excess  of  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings {^eipetually  in  his  sight.  Mr* 
J<£nion  has  completely  discharged 
|)erhap$  the  most  trying  of  human 
duties  ;  and  I  trust  he  will  forgive 
me  for  this  public  declaration, 
that,  in  his  mode  of  discharging 
iu  he  has  merited  the  most  cordial 
esteem  from  all  who  love  the  me- 
mory of  Cowper.  Even  a  stianger 
mav  consider  it  as  a  striking  proof 
of  his  tender  dexterity  in  soothing 
and  guiding 'the  afflicted  poet,  that 
he  was  able  to  engage  him  steadily 
to  piu-sue  and  finish  the  i«visal  and 
correction  of  his  Homer,  during  a 
long  period  of  bodily  and  mental 
suSenngs,  when  his  troubled  mind 
recoiled  from  all  intercourse  witli 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  hu 
boured  under  a  morbid  abhorrence 
of  aU  cheerful  exertion* 

**  But,  i^  deploring  die  calamity 
of  my  friend,  and  describing  the 
merit  of  his  aifectionate  attendantt 
I  must  not  forget  that  it  is  still  in* 
cumbent  on  me,  as  a  faithful  bio- 
grapher, to  notice  a  few  circum- 
stances in  the  dark  and  distress^l 
years  that  Cowper  had  yett©  linger 
upon'  earth.  In  the  summer  of 
1798,  Mr.  Johnson  was  induced 
to  vary  his  plan  of  renr.aming'  for 


some  months  in  the  marme  village 
of  Mundsley,  and  thought  it  more 
eligible  for  the  invalid  to  make 
frequent  visits  from  Derdiam  to 
th»'coast^  passing  a  wCek  at  a  time 
by  the  sea-side. 

**  Cowper,  in  his.  poem  on  Re- 
tirement, s^ems  to  inform  us  what 
hisown  sentiments  were  in  a  season 
of  health,  concerning  the  regimen 
most  proper  for  the  disesise  of  me- 
lancholy: 

« *  Virtuou/and  futhful  Hebcrden,  wiwse 
•kffl 

*  Attempts  no  ta«k  it  caatx>t  well  fuUiT, 
'  Gives  melancholy  up  to  nature's  carew 
'  Abd  seads  tha  patieat  into  purer  air.* 

"  The  frequent  change  of  place, 
and  the  magnificence  of  marine 
scenery,  pnxmced  at  times  a  little 
relief  to  his  depres^ve  sensations. 
On  the  7th  of  June  1798,  he  sur- 
veyed  the  lighthouse  at  Happis- 
burg ;  and  expressed  some  pleasure 
on  beholding,  through  a  tetescope» 
several  ships  at  a  distance.  Yet 
in  his  usual  walk  with  Mr.  John- 
son by  the  sea-side,  he  exeniplified 
but  too  forcibly  his  own  a£^cting 
description  of  melancholy  silence; 

*<  «ThatnIelittoiiffiie 

*  Cottld  give  advice^' couM  censare,  or 

conunendf 

*  Or  charm  the  9Vro9n  of  a  ^roopv^ 

friend : 

*  Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 

'  Its  brisker  and  ita.  paver  stn^ns  mi 

-   short ; . 
'  Both  fail  beneath  a  lieirer*saecret  tway, 
*And  lilcQ  a  .suxnmerrbrook  are  paat 
away.* 

But  this  description  is  apj^lkable 
only  in  the  m<^  oppressive  pre- 
ceding years,  for  ol  the  svnmier 
of  1798  Mr.  Johnson  says.  «  We 
had  no  longer  air  and  e^eiclse 
alone,  bat  exerci^  and.  Homer 
hand  in  hand.*    • 

<«  On  the  SMt  of  Jid^  Cowper 
had  the  boooor  of  s^  visit  from  a 

lady. 
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lady,  for  whom  he  had  long  eii- 
tenained  a£[ectionate  respect,  the 
dowager  lady  Spencer— ^md  it  was 
rather  remarkable,  that,  on  the 
very  morning  she  called  upon  him, 
he  happened  to  have  begun  his 
revisal  of  the  Odyssey,  which  he 
had  originally  inscribed  to  her* 
Such  an  incident  in  a  happier  sea- 
son would  hkve  produced  a  very 
enlivening  e£Sect  irik  his  spirits ;  but, 
in  his  present  state,  it  had  not  even 
the  power  to  lead  him  into  any 
free  conversation  with  his  amiable 
visitor, 

"  The  only  amusement  that  he 
appeared  to  admit  widiout  reluc- 
tance, was  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Johnson  ;  who,  mdefatigable  in  the 
supply  of  such  amusement,  had  ex- 
hausted an  immense  collection  of 
novels,  and  at  this  period  began 
reading*  to  the  poet  hts  own  woncs* 
To  these  he  listened  also  in  silence, 
and  heard  all  his  ooems  recited  in 
order,  till  the  reader  arrived  at  the 
.Historv  of  John  Gilpin,  which  he 
begged  not  to  hear.  Mr,  Johnson 
proceeded  to  his  manuscript  poems: 
to  these  he  willingly  listened,  but 
made  not  a  single  remark  on  any. 
In  October  J  79ft  the  pressure  of 
his  melanch6ly  seemed  to  be  miti- 
gated  m  some  little  degree,  for  he 
exetted  himself  so  far  as  to  write, 
without  solicitation,  to  lady  Hcs- 
keth ;  and  I  insert  passages  of  this 
letter,  because,  gloomy  as  it  is,  it 
describes  ¥a  a  fbosc  interesting 
mapner,  die  sudden  attack  of  hi5 
malady,  and  tends  to  confirm  an 
opinion  that  his'  mental  disorder 
arose  from  a  scorbutic  habit, 
which,  when  hit  perspiration  was 
obstructed,  occasioned  an  unsearch^ 
able  obstruction  in  the  finer  parts 
of  his^fiame.  Such  a  cause  wouUl 
produce,  I  apprehend,,  an  efiect  ex« 
actly  like  what  my  suffering  friend 
describes  lA  this  affecting  letter. 


«•  *  Dear  Oouste, 


}. 


"•You  describe  delightful 
scenes;  butvou  describe  tl^em  to 
one  who,  if  he  even  saw  them, 
could  receive  no  delight  from 
them :  who  has  a  faint  recollec- 
tion, and  so  faint  as  to  be  like 
an  almost  forgotten  dream,  that 
once  he  \vas  susceptible  of  ple^-. 
sure  from  such "  causes.  The 
country  that  you  have  had  iti 
prospect  has  been  always  famed 
lor  its  beautieis ;  but  .the  wretch 
who  can  derive  no  gratification 
from  a  view  of  nature,  even  under 
the  disadvantage  of  her  most  or- 
dinary dress,  will  have  no  eyes  t^ 
admire  her  in  any. 
"  « In  one  dav,  in  one  minute  I 
should  rather  have  said,  she  be- 
came an  universal  blank  to  me ; 
and  though  from  a  different 
cause,  yet  with  an  effect  as  difH- 
cuk  to  remove  as  blindness  itself/ 
•'^Mnndslcy,  October  13,  1*793.* 

«*  On  his  return  from  Mundsley 
to  liereham  in  an  evening,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Cowper,  with 
miss  Perowne  and  Mr.  Johnsoj^ 
was  overturned  in  a  post-chaise. 
He  discovered  no  terror  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  eiscaped  without  injury 
from  the  accident. 
•  **  In  December  he  received  a  vi- 
sit from  his  highly  esteemed  frii^d, 
sir  John  Throckmorton;  but  his 
maladv  was  at  that  time  so  oppres- 
sive, that  it  rendered  him  almost 
insensible  to  die  kind  solicitude  of 
iiriendship, 

,  *^  He  still  continued  to  eicercise 
the  powers  of  his  astonishing  mind : 
upon  his  finishing  the  revisal  of  his 
Iiomer  in  March  1799,  Mr.  John- 
son endeavoured  in  the  gentlest 
manner  to  lead  him  ftito  new  lite- 
rary occupation,  *     '' 

**  For  this,  parpose,  on  the  llth 
of  Marchff  be  laid  beifore  him  the 

paper 
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•••THE  CASTAWAY. 

•  Obmntrett  nfj»fit,  mvof▼^J  the  sicy-— 

TV  Atkuilk  1>ilK»w»  roafd  ; 
When  Miyslilk  4cttiii'4  wntdi  at  I, 

Of  friends,  of  h9pe«  of  alt  Iserftt^ 
Hm  BotL^iff  hfomt  tor  ever  \ttL 

*  No  braver  chief  eoqld  Altnon  b^art 

Ulan  be  ivfitb  wbom  he  went, 
Ifof  ever  Aip  left  AlbmiVceast 

Wkb  warniar  waibei  tot. 
Hf^Wd  tbcv  b9tb--bpt  botb  !•  vm^ 
K6r  him  behcl4  wr  her  agaii». 

brin% 


paper  containing  ite 
IP^eAt  of  bis  poem  on  Tbe  Four 
Ages.  Cpwper  altered  a  few 
lines ;  he  also  added  a  few^  but 
soon  observed  to  bis  kind  attend- 
^mif  diat  it  was  too  great  a  wonk 
for  him  to  attempt  ip  his  present 
situation* 

**  At  sQ^[q)er  Mr.  Johnson  sqg- 
Msted  to  bim  several  literary  pro* 
jectsy  that  he  mi^ht  execute  mote 
easily.  He  replwd,  that  he  bad 
just  thought  ot  w  Latin  verses, 
and  if  he  could  compose  any 
thmgi  it  must  be  in  pursuing  that 
coniposition. 

«  The  next  morning  be  vrbie 
tbe  six  verses  he  had  mentioned* 
and  added  ^  few  more,  entitling 
the  poend  Morucs  gladales. 

«<  It  proved  a  versification  of  a 
circuixUts^nce  recorded  in  a  news- 
|iaper«  which  bad  been  read  to 
£un  a  ierw  weeks  before^  without 
hi^  appearing  to  notice  it.  This 
poem  he  translated  into  English 
¥isne»  <m  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
lot  oWg^  miss  Petowiit.  Both  the 
«rigi^  9^  tbe  translation  shaU 
«pp9ar  in  the  Appeadix. 

M  On  the  twenticlh  of  March 
he  wrote  the  stanzas  entitled  *  The 
Cast-aumy ;'  founded  oni  an  aneo- 
dote  in  Anson's  voyage»  which  hik 
ajeipDry  ^uggeisted  to  him,  al- 
vtbough  he  had  not  lopked  into  the 
kook  for  aoany  yaars^ 
. ,  «<  As  this  poem  is  thebst  orkninl 
piaodsLction  fi?om  the  pen  of  Con^ 
per,  I  shall  introduce  it  here  ;  per- 
suaded that  it  will  be  read  wWl  an 
Inteiiest  pvoportibned  to  the  extras 
/ordinary'pathos  of  the  subject^  and 
the  stiU  more.exti»ordinary.  powers 
jrf  the  poet,  whoso  lyre  could 
.mv»i-  so  £brcibl|K»  unsflenoed  hf 
ibn  gloom,  ofi  the  :dacketf  diatemi^ 
p«r,  that  was  conducting-  Um^  hj 
jOq'T  gwdnt|0>i»|  «Dithe>Bhadew  oif 


'Motknglmeat^tbe'ifi 

Eiperc  to  twim»  he  lay ; 
Mor  sopn  he  felt  his  rtrengtb  decGae^ 

Or  courag«  die  away ; 
Bm  wag*d  witk  deatk  a  fatftbigpttiifeb 
Sappofted  by  deipaii  of  lifei 

•Heth^mCfd:  nor  h»  friends  bad  &n 

To  eheck  the  v«9ial*«  ooiine^ 
Bot  so  the  funotts  blast  prevall'd. 

That,  pitiless  perforce, 
Tbcy  left  their  out-cast  mate  behbidL 
And  actidded  sdU  belote  tite  wind. 

'  SeoMsaccmir  yet  tbey  covM  aflbr^ 

AndtSiKh  aanomii  allow» 
Thecaik*  tboeoop,  tbe  floated  oon^ 

Dels^*d  not  to  bcfC««* 
Bttt  be  (they  knew)  nor  ship,  nor  shor% 
Wbate*er  they  gave,  should  visit  aMst; 

*  Kor,.crfieI  aait  seemTd,  could  be 

Their  baste  bitnself  cpodemn. 
Aware  that  %bf,  in  8Mb  asea. 

Alone  eoaldrescao tb<m r 
Yet  biutr  £ek  it  itiU  to  die 
Desened,  aad  bis  friends  so  wigK 

'  lU  loagnuvivvi  wbo  lives  an  boar 

la  ocean,.se]f<upbeld  i 
And  so  kMi^  be^  vMi  ooipcnt  powV, 

His  destiny  repelPdt 
And  ever,  as  tbeauDvtea  flnr. 
Entreated  belp»  oe«7*d— Adieu ! 

*  At  kng^b,  has  tntMinil  reifita  paM^ 

HU  cj»mrHdes,  wbi^  befiirt 
Had  heard  bis  voice  m  «v*cy  Uasf^ 
'  Could  catch  the  sound  no  more, 
ffartben,  by  eofl  sobdued,  be  draaJk 
The  stifiiagwdkv^fuaidbakbeeaiilL 

*  No  poet  wept  himt  but  tbe  page 

Of'  Qarrativ«  sioDeat,. 
That  teOs  lusosw(^  bikwtitb.  hk  90^ 

lit  wet  with  Anson'iieir*   . 
And'testrs  by  bards  or  M^<9ef  shed, 
jyiJfce  immortaUae.  tbv  Qtgd: 
'       ■  -  *.•'.    .. 

■Iibcrefort 


Mr.  OjwpEBif  I^|er^^|iii^na»if, J^Fl»HiTHs,sa»,4ps^T».    [Iftl 


To  give  the  imiiandioly  those 
A  more  enduring  date. 

Its  semplancc  in  ajiutner'«  case. 

"      r  •  \  ■ .' '  • '    '  ' 

*  No  yoice  jdiybe  the  storm  siUiiJ*d» 

iNo  Ofht  projMtious  shope ; 
Wheii,'&atc1i\l  frdni  s^  eHcCtual  aid. 

We  ]Hsriih^»  each' alooe : 
^iit  I  wac^th  a  rougher  s^ 
4nd  vRcf|ii*4  *«^  d^F«?^  «*^P^  ''"»  ^' 

•«  In  Avigiist  ]ie  (ran^ate4  thU 
ppeni  into  I^atin  verse.  *in  OctQ- 
l)e.r  he  ip^ent  V(ith  miss  Perowiie, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  to  survey  a 
larger  house  in*  Dereham,  whjicKh^ 
preferred  to  their  present  resilience, 
and  in  which  .the  family  wer^  set- 
tled in  the  following  De^^xifib^r, 

f'  Though  his  c9r{>orea^  str^ng^ 
\y*as  pow  evidently  decliningi  thf 
tender,*  persuasion  of  Mr*  Johnson 
inducea  hiip  to  amu^ft  his'/niina 
wid>  fJiequent  compositipn.  '  fi^ 
tween  Auguist  and  December:  h^ 
ynrote  aU  tfe  t^^wslations  frgp^  yan- 
ous  Latin  and  Greel^  epigr^,§. 

^*  In  his  new  residence  he  aninsed 
himself  with  tfaiidatihc;  a  few'  fii^ 
bles  of  Gay*\nj(;o  Ls^tip  verie.  T^^ 
fable  w^i9h  he  used  tP,  recite  a^  ^ 
child,  \  The  Harl^'Vjiltii,.J»3^ 
Frien<i^,*  y^^  9ijq  of  hi?  Ijitesf 
amusements. 

*'  ^5  The  jperfect  ease  and jspini;  witl^ 
iKhich  hi5  tnny^iuons  from  C^j 
are  wiitteh,  induce  iriq  t<^  PF^^  ^'^P 
only  those  which  he  left  entire,'  but 
even  the  two  verses  (for  they  are 
excellent)^  with,  which  he  was  be» 
ginning  to  translate  another,  when 
encreasing  maladies  pUieed  hina  to 
relinquish  •  for  '  ever  '  fe«^  elegfaiit 
occiipation.^  . 

«  These'lJatm  fables  were  all  writ- 
ten  in  Japunry*  180a  Towards 
tJ^e  ^3  of^tEhat  liiotitK  I  Vad  re- 
quested lum  td  n^-m6del  ^  pasj. 
sage^  m  nis'Hp^er,  '  relatjitg-  .  tb 
sbxfjp  Sg^iki  <jf  X)jc<t4lus :'  o^  th^ 


thirty-fisst.  of  Jaiiuary.I  rec^ive^ 
from  him  hi^  improved  v^ibn  of 
thie  lines  m  question,  written  in  a 
firm  and  delicate  hand. 

"  The  sight  of  such  writiiig  froni 
my  long-saent  friex^d^  inspire^  me 
with  a  lively,  but  foo  $anguixi^ 
hope,  th'at  I  i^i^ht  se^  hiQ)  opce 
more  restored. 

•*  Aias !  at  this  perjo^  a  coippli- 
cation  of  nw  m^ta4ies  bp^^an'  to 
threaten  his  inestimable  Ijfe ;  a^ 
the  neat  transcript  or  his  improyea 
yenfes  on  the  curious  monument  of 
ancient  sculpture,  ^.  gracrfi^llj 
described  by  Homer,  verses  yrlilch 
I  surveyed  as  a  delightful  omen  of 
future  letters  from  a  correspondent 
so  inexjpressib](y  dear  to  9ie, 
prpved  the  last  e&rt  of  his  peo^ 

"On  the  yeiT  day  that  this  end^r 
ing  mark  of  his  kindness  reached 
me,  a  4n>]psif  al  appearance  in  hi« 
l^s  induced  Mr.  Johnson  to  have 
recourse  tp  fresh  medical  ^s^$tf 
ance.  The  beloyed  invalide  waf 
with  mat  difficulty  persuaded  tQ 
take  the  remedies  prescribe^  an4' 
to,  try  the  CJ^er-cise  of  a  post-chaise,, 
an  exercise  which  he  could  no( 
bear  beypnd  dbe  22d  of  February. 

*'  In  March,  when  his  4eclmeJ>er 
canie  mone  and  more  striking,  he 
yr-Ai  visited  by  Mr,  Hose*  Hq 
hardly  expresseji  any  nleasute  on 
the  arrival  of  a  friend  whom  he. 
ha3  $0  long'  andi  ^  tendei^lir  re- 
gariled ;  yet  hie  showed  evident 
signs  of  remt.on'  his  departui^ 
tM  sixth  <^Aprik 

**  The  long  calaniitousil}nes6,and 
in^pendin?  deaxh^  of  a  dading  childy 
precludeif  niie  from  sharine  with 
Mr.  Rose  the  min&l  gratification 
of  seeing,  ohcempre,  the  man  whose 
g^us  a^d  xhtUifiS  we^  hafi  ^nce 
cpxUi^f lated  togeth  myfixm 

yeneratipn  itii  4^^^S^  >  wfiose  2t^ 
prt>fid[jm^'d^  wt  felt,'  ri<^^ 

only  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  our-' 

•   ■  •'    '■•*'*"iavef; 


(16]         Pakticvlars  of  the  EarU^  Liri  df^Or.  GivDti. 

selves,  but  as  a  national '  misfor- 
tune. On  the  19th  of  Aprils  thtt 
close  of  a  life  so  wonderfully  che- 
quered, and  so  universally  interest- 
ing, appeared  to  be  very  near. 

<«  On  Sunday  the  20th,hc  seemed 
a  little  revived. 

«  OnMohday  he  appeared  dying, 
but  recovered  so  much  as  to  eat  a 
flight  dinner. 

«*  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he 
fifrew  apparently  weaker  every 
Hour. 

**  On  Thursday  he  sat  up  as  i^sual 
in  the  evening. 

.  *«  Friday  the  25th,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  a  deadly  change  ap- 
peared m  his  features. 

«*  He  spoke  no  more* 

**  His  last  words  were  uttered  in 
the  night : — ^in  rejecting  a  cordial^ 
he  said  to  miss  Perowne,  who  had 
p»resented  it  to  him,  "  What  can  it 
si^ify  >**  Yet,  even  at  this  time,  he 
did  not  seem  impressed  with  any 
idea  of  dying,  although  he  con- 
ceived that  nothing  would  contri- 
bute to  his  health. 

"  The  deplorable  inquietude  and 
darkness  ot  his  latter  years,  were 
mercifully  terminated  by  a  most 
gentle  and  tranquil  dissolution.  He 
passed  through  the  awful  moments 
of  death  so  mildly,  that  although 
five  persons  were  present,  and  ob- 
serving him,  in  his  chamber,  not 
ene  of  them  perceived  him  to  et- 


pire:  but  he  hsiceafed  to  breathe 
about  five  minutes  before  five  in 

the  afternoon. 

**  On  Saturday,  the  diird  of  May, 
he  was  buried  m  a  part  of  Dere- 
ham church,  called  St.  Edmund's 
chanel,  and  the  funeral  was  at- 
tended-by  several  of  his  relations. 

**  He  died  intestate :  his  afiection- 
ate  relation,  kdy  Hesketh,  has  ful- 
filled the  office  of  his  administra*  f 
trix ;  and  given  orders  for  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  where  his 
ashes  repose.  In  the  metropolis,  I 
trust,  the  public  affection  for  as 
author  so  eminexitly  deserving,  will 
enable  me  to  make  his  manuscripts 
relating  to  Milton,  which  are  now 
before  me,  the  means  of  erecting  a 
cenotaph  in  his  honour,  suitable  to 
die  dignity  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, and  to  the  h'berality  of  the  na- 
tion, that  may  be  justly  proud  of 
ezpresmg  a  parental  sense  of  his 
merit. 

'  "  I  have  r^rded  my  own  inti- 
macy witii  him  as  a  blessing  to  my- 
self; and  the  remembrance  of  it  is 
now  endeared  to  me  by  the  hope 
tliat  it  may  enable  me  to  delineate 
the  man  and  the  poet,  with  sudi 
fidelity  and  truth,  as  may  render 
his  remote,  and  even  his  future  ad- 
mirers, minutely  acquainted  with  an 
exemplary  being,  most  worthy  to 
be  indmatelv.  loiown,  and  univer- 
sally beloved." 


Particulaks  of  the  Earlier  Life  of  Dr.  Geddes. 
[From  Mr.  Good's  Memoiks  of  his  Life  and  WaxTiNGs.]| 


••A  LEXANDERGcddes,who 
jf\.  "was  bom  in  the  year  ITSTt 
descended,  like  most  other  men 
of  letters,  from  parents  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  worldly  opulence 


or  honours :  but,  though  not  ricfag 
they  were,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  respectable;  and»  though 
not  ennobled,  they  had  a  spirit  suf- 
ficiently exalted  X^  devote  the  little 


•i-tfae  book  thatchiefly  strtlck  bis  at* 
tention»  in  the  ineag;re  cattlog:uft 
to  which  hU  infant  choice  va^ 
confined,  was  this  family-Bible  i 
which,  whatever,  tnight  hare  been 
at  that  time  his  (hirst  after  know« 
ledge)  could  not  afi^ord  him  more 
pleasure  to  peruse,  than  it  did  his 
parents  tbat  it  should  be  pehised 
by  hinl.  <  'they  taught  me/  say^ 
he,  *  to  read  it  with  reverence  and 
attention*.'  His  uste  was  thus 
fixed  Abm  his  childhood*  From 
the  moment  he  began  to  read,  h« 
became  a  biblical  critic  in  embryo  i 
it  was  a  passion  to  which,  the  more 
he  rejected,  the  more  he  surren^ 
dered  himself  I  ahd  which,  con* 
sequently,  as  may  naturally  be  ex* 
pected, 


of  %liioh  dw^y  ieei«  possessed  t^ 
the  b^t  piwpopce  of  hitfpaxi  life 
His  &tfaer,  named  also  Akjcander, 
the  second  of  fo«r  .brothers*  de^ 
lived  his  livelihood  hotU  a  small 
loam  sitaated  in  Arradowlt  in  the 
parish  of  Ruthven  said  eount^  of 
Btoff  ia  Scotland  i  in  which  occu- 

Cdonheendoted,  in  comtaxon  )>£r- 
ps  with  the  greater  body  ef ' 
smaller  tenants  in  that  part  ol  th^ 
united  kingdom,  msgiy  severe  op^ 
pressions  m>m  a  tyrannic  landlord* 
The  nuuden  name  of  hin  mother 
^vas  Janet  Mitchell  die  Was  aW 
tive  of  Nether  Dalachy,  in  the  pa- 
rish  of  Beilay,  and  was  eqtisdly 
ezenmlary  asa  wife  aftd  a  pamit. 

*<  It  i»  carious  to  observe  from 
What  apparently  tiding  iacideats 
ire  sometimes  derive  the  ^hok 
beat  of  the  dtspositions  and  studies  , 
of  our  future  livesu  In  their  reli>» 
feious  profession  the  parents  of  Mr* 
Geddes  were  Roitian-cartholics  i 
their  libmryconsstedof  but  a  very 
,  few  volumes ;  and  o£  these>  the 
juincipal  book  was  aa  English 
Sible.  Halving  been -taught  to 
lead  in  the  humble  mansion  of  a 
echoolmistresft  whose  name  was 
SeQary^-a  village  matroo,  whose- 
ffoodness  of  hearts  with  a  recoU 
lection  that  did  hohour  to  his  feeU 
inffs,  he  was  accustomed  occasionrt 
ally  to  make  mention  of  to  the 
latest  years  of  his  life ;  and  who, 
if  she  were  not  initiated  in  all  the 
snodem  metaphysics  of  juvenile 
education,  knew  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  her  pupil, 

•  Rjgbt  wtU  <ach  temper  to  descry; 
1^  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiti 
to  raise: 
0ome  with  vile  copper  prk%  exalt  on  hiflfh, 
Aad  som^  entice  with  pittance  muUT  of 
praiiei' 


'  Grew  with  his  ^owth,  knd  stf«ngth» 
en*d  with  his  strength.' 

'  **  Endowed  with  a  mind  comj 
prehensive  as  the  Whole  circle  or 
the  sciences,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  eenius  that  must  have  en» 
sured  him  prc'^minence  in  What^ 
ever  field  he  might  have  contend*^ 
ed,  it  is  a  question  that  will  admit 
of  much  doubt,  Whether,  if  he 
had  been  bom  under  any  other 
circumstances,  and  particularly  if 
his  father's  library  had  allowed 
him  a  greater  latitude  and  variety 
'of  study,  ecclesiastical  history  and 
a  critical  investigation  of  the  sacred 
records  wotdd  have  formed  his 
chief  pursuit.  The  die  however 
was  thrown :  and  such  was  the  en- 
tiertsMument  the  Bible  afforded  him, 
and  such  the  correspbnding  vigour 
with  which  he  persevered  in  its 
perusal,  diat  it  is  a  well-known  &ct» 
and  a  iact  in  several  insunces  pub- 
Gcly  adverted  to  by  himself,  that 
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before  he  hid  rieaehed  Ws  eleventh 
year  he  knew  all  its  history  by 
heart*.  A  laudsible  example  of 
application  directed  to  the  best  of 
objects^  and  which  may  ^ell  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  young  per- 
sons, Aether  catholic  or  protest- 
ant. 

'  **  Having  exhausted  all-  the  store 
of  knowledge  which  the  nteritori- 
OU9  matron  of  die  village  (whose 
distinction  of  hini,  he  has  often  de- 
clared, was  a  source  of  *ne  of  his 
earliest  mental  pleasures)  coiiW  af- 
ford, ouf  young  pupil  was  next  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  student  of 
Aberdeen,  -^hose  name  was  Shear- 
er, and  whom  the  laird  of  the 
district  had  engaged  to  educate  his 
two  sons.  In  the  family  of  this 
gentleman  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
G«ddes  was  gratuitous.  The  wor- . 
thy  laird  had  witnessed  the  anxiety 
o£  his  parents  to  gratify  his  grow- 
ing thirst  after  learning:  and,  with 
an  example  well  wormy  of  imita- 
tion by  men  of  opulence  in  every 
village  throughout  the  .  kingdom, 
he  admitted  him  to  a  participation 
of  his  owni  family  tuition ;  and, 
together  with  himself,  two  other 
boys  of  similar  circumstances  and 
qtf^e,  of  whom  one.  was  his  cousin. 
Of  Sliearer  I  have  received"  no  in- 
formation beyond  his  present  con- 
nexion with  the  laird,  ot  Arradowl ; 
but,  from  the  future  eminence  of 
the  two  Geddescs,  he  must  have 
been  either  peculiarly  fortunate,  or 
peculiarly  skilful;  for,  while  Alex- 
ander was  exhibiting  proofs  of  pro- 
found scientific  research,  and  ris- 
ing into  the  first  ranks  of  literary 
distinction,  his  cousin  was  pro- 
gressively advancing  through  many 
Ot  the  chief  dignitiei>  of  the  catho- 


lic church,  ami  ^tn^  at  length  ini^ 
staUed)  into  thfe  titolar  bishopric  o£' 
Bunkeld.  Me  wasalsoweUknonrn 
as-  an  able*  theologian,  and  his 
-writings  are  occaoonally  refened 
t»  by  Dr..  G)edde»>with' Bufch  de^ 
ference  wid  respect  f;« 

<«  From  the  nospicaUft  mansion 
of  the  laird  of  Arradowl,  and  by 
the  isunediate  interfisrence  of  his 

gitronrour  pupil,  at  the  age  of 
urteen,  was  removed  to  Scalan; 
a-  free  Roman-cadiolic  senunary  in 
the  Highlands,  of  obscure  fame, 
and  limited  to  boys  who  are  dcc 
stined  for  the  church,  and  whose 
studies-  are  designed  to  b^  com* 
pleted  in  some  form^  university.^ 
«<  The  vale,  in  which-  this  semi- 
nary was  situated  was  so  deeply 
excavated  and  overhung  by  sui% 
rounding  hiUs,  as  to  reqmre  almost 
as  perpetual,  a  use  of  the  lamp  as 
the  subterranean  cell  of  Demos- 
thenes. Of  Its  sombre  and  melai^- 
choly  aspect  the  reader  may  form 
some-  idea  from  the  fbUowing  re- 
ply of  Mr..  Geddes  to  ohe  df  his 
fellow-students,  who  had  obtained' 
leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  fiiendf 
at  a  distance,  aAd  who  asked.him 
if  he  had  any  command^he  could 
execute.  •  Pray  be  so  kind/ 
replied  Geddes,  *  as  to  make  par- 
ticular inquiries  after  the  health  of 
the  SUN  :  fail  not:  to  present  my 
compliments  to  him,  and  teU  him 
I  still  hope  I  shall  one  day  be  able 
to  renew  thehononr  of  a  personal 
acquaintance,  with  hini.' 

^  To  a  knowledge  oif  tii»  Bible  in^ 
the  vulgar  Engli^,  he  added  in 
this  academy  a  Knowlcdgeof  it. in 
the  vulgar  Latin  ;  but  ^t  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  much  further 
proficiency  in  classical  eruditions 


*  General  Answbr,  p.  3,  compared  with  his  Prospectus,  p.  I,  and  his  Address  ta 
the  Pablio,  f^auim. 
t  Sfe  particularly  his  f  rospcctus,  p,  145. 
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fdr  be  lumself  asiar^s  us  that  in 
the  year  1760^  long  afta:  he  had 
Idft  Scalan»  and  when  he  must 
haTe  acqpiired  the  age  of  twtot7>- 
three,  the  vulgar  Latin  and  die 
vuljrar  English  Vere  the  only  two' 
versions  ot  the  Bible'  with  which 
he  was  acquainted;  and  that  It 
fns  not  till  the  year  1762  that  he 
began  to  read  it  in  its  original 
languages*.  Had  he  been  ini- 
tiated into  the  Greek  jtongue  in  his 
present  situation,  there  can  be  no 
doubty  from  his  uninterrupted  at>> 
tachment  to  the  Bible  history,  that 
one  of  the  first  books  he  would 
have  perused  in  diis  language 
Vould  have  been  a  Greek  Tesu« 
ment;  but  as  he  did  not  begin  to 
read  either  a  Greek  Testament  or 
a  Septuagint  nil  four  vears  after 
lie  had  quitted  the  Highlands^  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  attention  was  solely  directed  in 
this  seminary  to  a  general  know* 
ledge  of.Ladn,  and  principally  to 
the  Latin  Bible  of  the  vulgar  or 
St.  Jerom's  edklon ;  a  version 
which  affords  a  noble  instance « of 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind» 
which' was  deservedly  sanctioned 
by  die  council  of  Trent,  and 
which,  in  its  different  impressions, 
consututed,  for  eleven  hundred 
years,  the  general  te;ct-book  of  all 
the  western  churches. 

**  Having  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  removed  from 
Scalan,  in  October  1758,  to  the 
Scotch  college  at>  Paris;  where, 
however,  he  did  not  arrive  till  the 
ensuing  December,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  dangerous  passage  from 
Aberdeen  to  Camphire;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  nairowly  es* 
caped  shipwreck,  and  suffered  so 
severdiy  ^oin  the  roughness  of  his 
yroj9ge%  that  it  was  judged  neceah 


sary  for  him  to  tiecmit  his  strength 
by  some  degree  of  relaxation  iind 
quietude,  b«bre  he  prosecuted  his 
journey  any  further.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Paris,  a  field  of  literature 
was  presented  to  him  to  which  he  • 
had  nitherto  been  a  stranger.  He 
determined  to  avail  himself  of 
every  *  possible  advantage  widi 
every  power,  of  his  ^ind^  and 
the  progress  he  soon  attained  was 
a  source  of^  equal  pleasure  and 
astonishment  to  die  professors  un-. 
der  whom  he  studied.  Of  the 
Scotch  college  into  which  he  offi- 
cially entered,  Mr.  Gordon  was  at. 
that  time  principal ;  and  to  him  he 
was  recommended  by  introductory 
letters,  as  well  as  by  his  own  com- 
prehensive talents  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  heart  <:  a  double  founda- 
tion of  esteem^  and-  which,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  did  not 
fail  of  success.  Me  had  heard 
much  of  die  college  of  Navarre, 
and  of  the  lectures  delivered  ia 
this  celebrated  seminary ;  and  with 
an  inextinguishable  thirst  after 
knowledge,  he  commenced  his  at- 
tendance upon  several  of  the  lat- 
ter a  few  days  after  he  refiched 
Paris.  He  opened  his  course  with 
rhetoric,  of  which  science  m.  Vi- 
caire  was  at  that  ume^  professor ; 
and  notwithstandinjQ^  the  general 
emulation  he  excited,  and  the 
prior  existehce  in  the  class  of  two 
veteran  pupils,  his  unwearied  as- 
siduity soon  placed  him  at  its 
head;  and,  which  was  at  lea^t 
equally  honourable  and  far  morft 
advantageous  to  him,  seciu-ed  him 
the  friendship  of  the  professor, 
yrhich  continued  without  interrup- 
tion till  M.  Vicaire's  decease. 
.  "  According  to  the.  routine  of 
study  in  the  university  to  which  he 
was  now  transferred,  he  should  in 
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the  ensuing  year,  17599  luve  ;an« 
terea  upon  a  course  of  natural  and 
experimental  j^ilosophy ;  but  his 
predilection  tor  divinity  rtill  pre^ 
vailed,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded 
by  several  friends,  who  justly  esti- 
mated  his  talents  as  a  tneologiant 
to  relinquish  the  common  order, 
and  apply  to  divinity  in  the  first 
instance.    To  this  branch  of  sci«< 
enee.  he  now  therefore  be^an  to 
direct  almost  the  whole  of  his  pub- 
lic studies ;  and  to  thje  theoloffical 
lectures  of  MM.  Bur^  and  de  Sau- 
tent,  a^  the  college  of  Navarre,  he 
added  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
those  on  the  study  of  Hebrew  de- 
livered at  the  Sorbonne   by  M. 
VAvocat,  professor  of  the  Orleans 
chair;    an  institution  so  denomi- 
nated from  its  having  been  found- 
ed in  1751,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viving oriental  learnmg  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  of  explaining 
the    Hebrew    scriptijres,    by   the 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated regent^  and  who  was  one 
of  the    most  pious  and    learned 
princes  of  his  age.    Here  he  was 
at  least  as  fortunate  as  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre ;  for  no  professor 
was  ever  perliaps  better  qualified 
for  fulfilling    mis    doable  objedt 
than  M.  I'Avocat.    *  He  had  a 
penetrating  genius,  an  astonishing 
memory,    a    correct  judgement, 
and  an  exquisite  taste.    He  was 
the   most   universal   scholar,   the 
most  pleasant  teacher,  the  most 
benevolemr  man,  and    the  most 
moderate  theologian,  I  ever  knew. 
Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  and 
enjoyed  more  leisure  to  accomplish 
the  work  he    meditated    on    the 
Scripture,  we  should  now  possess  a 
treasure   of  great  value;    but  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  too  con- 
stant an  application  to  his  profes- 
sional duties,  hurried  him  away  in 
hi^  ^6th  year,  to  the  gresit  rejjret 


of  all  who  knew  him;  hint  df 
none,'  says  his  gratdtd  and  afiep- 
tionate  pupil,  ^o  thus  describes 
him,  *  more  than  of  him  yrho  de- 
dicates these  lines  to  his  memory.' 
M.  TAvocat  left  nothing  bdhind 
him,  however,  but  a  few  theses» 
and  some  valuable  but  impnnted 
critical  essays.    We  cannot  .woff^ 
der  at  the  regret  of  Mr.  Geddea 
upon  die  death  of  the  professor*, 
which  occurred  about  the   year 
1780,   since  the  latter  conceived 
for  him,  at  an  early,  period  after 
his  introduction  into  die  univer- 
sity, a  very  high  esteen^  and  af- 
fection,    and    even     strenuously 
pressed  him  at  l^n^rth  to  a  setde* 
ment  at  Paris.     Thisf  however^ 
was  altogether  inconsistent  witb 
the  plan  lie' bad  conceived  at  an 
early  age  of  life,    of*  fanning  a 
new  English  version  of  the  Bible» 
for  the  use  of  his  feUow-ceuntry- 
men  t)f  the  catholic  church,  and 
which  plan  was  in  his  own  mind 
daily  advancing  towards  iittitarity< 
He  had  at  this  time  an  opjporto* 
nity,  and  he  iniproved  it  to  its  ut-. 
most  extent,  of  adding  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  Vulgate  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the   originals, 
widi  which  he,  mdreover^  PfH^* 
tually  compared    the    cstabiisbed 
version    of    England.      He  was 
soon  therefore  able  td  speak  with 
more  critical  accuracy  upon  die 
comparative  merits  of  m  LatiA 
of  St.  Jerom,  and  the  English  of 
kine  James's  translators:  *  I  had 
both    versions,'    says  he,    *  con- 
standy  before  me,  and  I  now  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  thejmat  dif- 
ference between  them.    Itie  study 
of  the  English  translators,  I  found 
had  been  to  give  a  stricdy  Utexal 
version  at  the  expense  of  dmoic 
everjT  other  consideracion;  ifriule 
the  author  of  the  Vulfi^ate  had  en- 
deavoured to  render  ms  originals 
equivakndy, 
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eqnitakndjy  mto  such  Latm  as 
4¥as  current  in  his  age.  If  ever  I 
translate  the  Bible/  said  J  then, 
*-  it  xBust  be  after  this  manner^.'  *■ 
**  Schodk  dtrinity  and  bibHcal 
criticism  by  no  meaa^  howeveri, 
occniHed  the  whole  of  his  atten- 
tion* He  entered  deeply  Into  an 
analysis  of  die  Greek  and  Latin 
brnffuages;  pursued  with  insatiable- 
^▼idjt^  those  exqubtte  mines  of 
precision  and  iudgement,  of  taste 
and  fancy^  which  are  no  where 
ebe  to  be  met  with  in  an  equal 
ijegree;  axid  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  elegance  and  facility,  that 
fecuncMt^  and  correctness  of- style, 
with  which  he  afterwards  en^ged 
in  Latin  and  Greek  compositioBS, 
and  which  haVe  no|  often  4>een  exr 
ceeded  by  any  of  his  countrymen 
since  the  age  of  George  Buchar 
nan.  To  these  important  acquisi- 
tions he  also  added  a  study  of  se« 
▼end  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  Tile  French  was  mdeed 
becoxoe  alnio«t  vernacular  to  him, 
wd  required  no  fur^er  study 
whatever :  his  first  serious  engage- 
ment was  dieiefbre  in  the  It:3iail ; 
9sd  having  shortly  mastered. the 
few  difficulties  which  were  here 
presented  to  him^  he  carried  his 
puznms  successively  to  the  Spa^ 
lusby  the  German,  and  the  Low 
Dutch.  To  the  mathematics  he 
never  Covered  much  attadi* 
ment;  at  which  I  klve  often  beiea 
considerably  surprised  f  for  no  man 
was  ever  a  shrewder  logician,  or 
jbllowed  with  ke^r  penetration, 
hi  ai  controversy,  the  bearings  of 
W.  adversary's  surgtMueiit  tfarDn|;b  . 


all  £he  lights  and  shades,  not 
merely  of  every  sy^ogistic  propo« 
sition,  but  of  almost  every  phrase 
and  every  individusd  wordf .  iThe 
mathematics!  however,  which  have 
seldom  been  in  any  hij^h*  degree,  of 
favour  with  our  neighbours ,  of 
France  as  a  branch  of  flreneral  eclu* 
cation,  did  not,,  I  beueve,  consti- 
tute any  prominent  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  delivered  at 
the  Scotch  Parittan  university  i 
and  hence  perhaps  his  distaste  lor 
9  science  for  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified  by  nature^  To  many  of 
the  branches  of  natural  and  expe- 
rimental j^losophy  he  paid,  ne* 
vercbeless,  a  considerable  portion 
of  atte^ition ;  devottn^^  to  th^m  alt 
most  the  whole  of  his  intervals  at 
home,  and  pursuing  them  rather 
as  a  relaxation  from  .the  severer 
duties  of  stated  instruction,  than  as 
comprehending  a  necessary  part  of 
SDch  instruction  luelf. 

^*  Having,  although  with  some 
reluctance,  refused  the  friendly 
proposal  of  professor  PAvocat  to 
settle  at  Paris^  and  take  a  share  in 
the  publk  l^boursof  the  college, 
he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1764*, 
after  an  absence  of  six  years ;  and, 
portly  posterior  to  his  arrival  at 
£dinburgh,  was  ordered  to  Pun- 
dee,  to  cfficiate  as  priest  among 
the  catholics  in  the  countv  of  An- 
gus. Here  he  was  scarcely  settled 
when  l)e  received  an  oner,  far 
more  agreeable  to  himself,  as  it 
avowed  a  larger  portion  of  time 
for  st^dj,  of^being:,a  resident  in 
the  family  of  the  earl  of  Tra» 
<{ttaixet,   who(se  paternal  dooiain 

was 


«  General  Aniwer  to  Queries,  Caunids,  and  Criticisms,  &ff.  p.  8. 

f  In  this  respect  he  diq>laycd  no  small  resemblance  to  bishc^  Berkley,  who,  likp 
liimself,  was  an  admirable  loj^cian,  but  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  mathematics,. and 
regarded  the  doeirine  of  fluiums  at  puerile  and  uncertain. 

I  In  What  capacity,  otherwise  than  that  of  a  friend,  he  at  this  time  lived  with  his 
totfshipi  I  have  «^  bf^i  able  to  leanu    It  is  generaHy  s^d  that  he  officiated  m  do- 
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tvas  sitaated  in  the  delightful  see- 
nery  of  Tweeddale..  •  This  offer 
he  readily  accepted^  and  in  May 
1765  became  an  inmate  in  his 
loY-dship's  family.  •  -He  was  now  at 
fuU-li|>erty  to  prosecute- the  whole 
^cope  6f  his  literary  inclinations'; 
and  the  esteem  and  friendship  with 
which  the  noble  earl  began  to  ho- 
nour  him,  and  which  n*om  this 
period  never  ce^ised  between  them, 
still  further  facilitated  the  uniform 
object  of  his  heart*. 

"  Vicissitude  is  the  lot  of  man  in 
every  situation  5  and  obscurity  of 
rank  and  deep  retirement  from  the 
world,  which  generally  afford  ah 
impenetrable  shield  against  the  at- 
tacks of  misfortune,  forego,  at 
times,  their  iiccustpmed  office,  and 
cruelly  assist  its  triumph.  Such, 
unhappily,  was  the  fate  of  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs.  The 
very  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  assure  to  him  a  long  continuance 
of  happiness,  constituted  the  very 
rock  upon  ^hich  his.  peac^  of  mind 
was  first  wrecked, :  ami  cast  iiim 
for  years,  like  Ulysses  in  pursuit 
of  Ithaca,  upon  the  tenipestuous 
ocean  of  an  unfriendly  world; 
with  little  assistance,  save  that  of 
^e  f^tOGecting  providence  of  Hea* 
ven,^  %6  dercnd  his  feeble  skiff 
jigainst  the  perils  to  which  he  was 
incessantly  exposed :  .      ' 

Ay^pa troXur^dirov,  1$  f*^^ 

■  TToXXa 
IXAay^dij '. . .  H. . . . . 

IloXXcyy  S^  avSpwiTcov  f&v  a^sa,  xxi 
voov  iyyw, . 

av  Kara  ^vjj^ov*. 

znettic  chaplain ;  l^ut  I  ha^^.  the  authority  of  lord  Buchan  for  denyiiy  this  r^grt^ 
Drho  has  oDligingly  informf^d  me,  throiign  the  medium  bf  miss  Hamilton,  th^  the 
.abb^  Grant  apd  Mr.  Cniikshank  successively  filled  this  office  at  the  time  of  vrhicfc  1 
am  aomr  speakiiig.  *  V^ 

•  A  xxvai  deep-verB*d  in  wisdmn's  varioas  loA 
Ifi  many  a/trouble  tried  oV  many  a  shored' 
^  Lbngbytheworl^'s  wild  tempest  toisM  amain 

'^  '  Ere  yet  he  gained  t^e  port  he  strove  to  gain.' 


Hq  had  at  diis  time  reached  Ks^ 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  re^ 
sided  in  the  hospitable  mansbn  of 
lord  Traquaire  for  constderahly 
morevthan  a  twdvemontiu  From 
every  branch  of  this  wordiy  as 
well  as  illustrious  family  he  had 
re;ceived  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  friendship  and  esteem, 
and  never  was  there  a  he^  cre- 
ated upon  which  such  ffenerousqua- 
lities  were  more  calcinated  to  open 
rate.  Unfortunately  for  his  pevso* 
nal  quiet,  they  had  m  one  instance 
taken  a  different  direction  from 
what  he  himself  had  intei^ded, 
and  certainly  from  what  was  ever, 
expected  in  ^e  Quarter  from  which 
they  had  proceeded^  .Why  should 
I  conceal  that  which  was  produc-; 
tive  of  honour  to  all  parties  ^  A 
female  rektiou  of  the  noble  earl 
was  at  this  time  a  co-resident  in 
the  house,  and  constituted  a  part 
of  the  family.  The  merit  of  Mr. 
Geddes  was  prominent;  her  own 
<:hamais  and  tne  regard  she  openljr 
pro&ssed  for  hini  were  aot  less  so  9 
too  soon  he  felt  himself  the  prey  of 
an  impressbn  which  he  well  knew 
it  was  not  possible  for  turn  to  in., 
dulge»  and  Buxtorff  was  in  daneec 
of  being  supplanted  by  Ovid,  lie 
turned  philosopher :  but  it  was  m 
vain;  self-<ezpostulatton  was  use* 
less ;  and  the  well-meditated  reso- 
lutions of  a  day  were  often  pnt  to 
flight  in  a  moment.  But  one  step 
remained  to  be  taken:  he  em* 
braced  itv  ^ud,  with  more  hardi. 
hood  than  is  often  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  vktorn  sounded  a  retreat. 
He  had  made,  perluips  too  has- 
tily, l^s  vow  df^  religious  celibacy. 
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^d  Itf  sanctitj  -was  yxot  to  b^t 
itriiled  with.  Of  two  .evils  he  had 
'^31  the  coQsplatton  to  think  that, 
be  had  chosen  the  least ;  and  with 
muck  j^tu^tance  of  hestrt,  but  an 
approvine  4md  sustaining  con^ 
^ctence*  «e  abruptly  broke  away 
from  the  delis^html  shades.and  the 
more  delighmd  conversations  of 
TVeedflale,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  his  arrival  there^  and  les^v- 
ing  behind  him  a  'beautifnl'  bat 
confidential  little  poem,  -and  as 
SBcfa  not'^to'be  comknnntcated  hi 
the  present  narratives  entitled  Tks 
JCoitfemmal,  addressed  to  the  f^ur. 
f  et  innoeeni;  author  of  his  misfoi^ 
tnnesy  be  once  more  took  leave  o£ 
bis  nativje  cotistry,  and  tried  to 
•ibr^  himself  amidst  the  greater 
jraneties  and  Tolatilities  of  Paris  *• 
*<  In  this  ajtematine  region  of 
mt  and  folly,  of  dissipation  and 
letters,  he  continued  :for  about 
•ei^ht  .or  jiine  -  months,  beloved 
^mth  an  equal  degree,  of  warmth 
"by  bis  fonoer  friends,  but  inca- 
^ble  £mr  some  lime  of  making 
any  serious  improvement  in  litera- 
ture or  criticism  of  any  ki|id« 
Paris,  however*  which  hM  never 
pleased  him  much,  now  ple^^d 
Aim  far  less  than  before ;  and  hav- 
ing gradually  obtained  the  se}£- 
fXXKsession  he  had  been  in  pursuit 
of,  an  effect  produced  rather  p^rr 
baps  by  time  and  distance,  than  by 
Xhe  operation  qf  any  other  cause^ 
he  directed  his  course  homeward, 
.and  once  more  arrived  in  .Nortl^ 
Britain  in  the  spring  of  1709^ 
^ter  having,  notwithstanding  bis 


genft^jll  listlesst^ss  ibr  study,,  made 
a  variety  of  very  valuable  extraA?,* 
Qu .biblical  critidsQi,  from  ^he  pub-, 
liclibrariesof.  tliccity.         \       .  .. 

^  "  Ixi  retumbg  .a  second  txmi  to! 
his  native  country,  Mr.  Geddes' 
dared  not  entrust.  Himself  to  the] 
fascinating  spot,,  pr  re-engage  iq; 
the  domestic  shujjt4on,fromTWvch»; 
in  the  preceding,  y^ar,  he  ^had 
found  it  ^o  necessary  to  fly.'^'Ha 
accepted  therefore  of  the.  chargi 
of  a  catholic  congregation  at  Auj 
chinhalrig,  in  the  county  of  Bahffi 
not  far  distant  frqm  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  This,  congregation, 
though  numerous,  laboured  under 
a  variety  of  disadvantages,  and  at 
die  time- in  which  the  subject  of 
this  biography  wa^, elected  to  the* 
pastoral  office,  was  equally  dimi- 
nishing in  zeal  aatL  numb.er.  ^  The 
members  of  whom  it  consisted 
were  for  the  most  part-poor,  tlicii: 
chapel  was  in  a  state  .of  irrepa^ 
rable  dilapidation,  the  condition 
of  the  parsonage  bouse  was  Su^ 
little  better,  and  the  most  unchris* 
tian  rancoiu*  bad  long  subsisi;ed 
between  thenjselves  and  their  more 
.wealthy  as  well  as  more. numerous 
brethren  of  the  pro^est^t  commu- 
pity, 

«*  Never  was,  there  a  man  better 
<malij5ed  for  correcting  the  whole 
plT  these  evils  ,  than  ^  Alexander 
.Geddes,  apd  J)^ver^  did  man  ap- 
ply^ himself  with  more  -.ardour  to 
their  removal.  Activity  and  -libe- 
rality were  indeed  the  'characte- 
ristic principlti^  of  Jjis  soul :,  much 
worldly  prudence  -  be  never    pos- 


*  If  f  had  not  received  explicit  information  upon  thistubiecc,  Li!ho|ildiiaver&- 
4^;Brded  it  with  at  leaae  8om^  degree  of  icepticisia;  for  the  earl  pf  Buchan»  who  was 
At  this  time  intimately  acquainted  both  with  lord  Traquairc  and  Br.  6edde9,  and 
jvho  cereres  the  memory  of  the  latter  with  'a«  fond  an  atfi^ction  39  any  frien(l;T^o 
fiiA  survived  him,  does  not  remember  t'he  c<lttetite  of  any  v^chf  fttnebant,  1  aiii  in- 
formed, Jiowever,  that  it  was  at  this  tiine  .lacked  up  io  che.bosm  9f -^(r.i^eddo* 
llftimsdf,  and  vas.  ofliy  coms&aiucaced  io  th«  fair  .object  of  it  on  the  mom^t-of  J^i 
mttiiiig  h^.  "  ;  -  ' ; 

JB  4  '    -^  sesie*} 
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Messed;  btit  his  heart  overflowed' 
with  the  muk  of  human  Idndoess* 
.  ind  hU  nenrei,  ^en  m  their  ut- 
most $ta{e  of  diseased'  irritability^ 
tiSl  ribrated  with  benevolence* 
He  pToposed  that  the  old  chapel 
should  be  pulled  down^  he  pro* 
jccted  a  new  oh^ ;  he  rebuilt  it  on 
the  spot  which  tilie  former  had  oc- 
enpted*  He  repaired  the  dilapida** 
tions  of  the  parsonage-house ;  he 
ornamented  it  with  fr^  improTC* 
tnent3»  and  rendered  it  dnt  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  convenient  in 
his  country;  He  not  only,  indeed* 
superintended  these  buildings,  but 
laboured  at  them  himself}  being 
as  ready  a  carpenter,  and  as  expert 
in  the  use  of  tne  saw  and  the  plane» 
9iS  if  he  had  been  professedly 
bronght  UP  to  the  trade.  Gar- 
dening ana  carpentering  were  in 
reality  at  all  times  favourite  amuse- 
ments with  him ;  they  constituted 
his  chief  relaxations  from  the  se- 
veritj  of  study  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  ;  and  I  have  frequently 
i-allied  him,  when  at  work,  upon 
the  multiplicity  of  his  tools,  which, 
in  the  article  of  places  of  different 
mouldings,  were  more  numerous 
than  diojie  of  many  professed  art- 
ists, .and  on  the  dejcterity.  with 
which  he  handled  them. 

*•  To  his  humble  but  neat  and 
hospitable  cottage,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected therefore  that  he  added  the 
luxury  of  ,a  good  garden.  Mr. 
Geddes  had  dx^wn  his  knowledge 
of  botany  ratjaer  'from  practice 
Wian  theory^  which  nevertheless  he 
had  not  altogether  neglected.  Sa^ 
tisfied  with  tne  indigenous  bounties 
^  well'  as  beauties  of  nature,  he 
did  npt  largely  seek  for  exotic  or- 
.naments ;  nor  would  the  paucity 
of  his  means  have  admitted  (^  any 
aconstderable  indulgence  in  this  re- 
fpecti  had  he  even  possessed  the 
.i{icli;i^tion.     But  his  flower,  his 


^tt  WA  his  kitchen-gardfeiib 
though  little  boisutftxl  of  foreign 
Nsroductions,  were  each  of  them 
p^ect  in  Its  kind;  and  the  admi- 
mtion  of  his  flock,  ^o  were  ge- 
nerously supplied,  according  to 
their  respective  wants,  from  dift 
9,bundaq[H:e  it  afforded, 

*  • . .  .dapibusmepsat  onsrabat  jncmptii.* 

Ymc.  Cfepr^.  iv.  ISS. 

<  Hf  pil'd  their  tables  vnth  uapurfkai'd 

Btorea.* 

Never  indeed  was  there  a  man 
more  liberal  'in  diftunae  to  others 
die  little  of  which  hrwa»po$» 
aessed  than  himiself;  never  was  ^^ 
priest  better  .beloved  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  congregation.  I  di4 
ftot  blow  him  mvaelf  till  manf 
years  afterwards ;  out  I  have  bees 
credibly  informed  by  a  variety  of 
persons  who  did  know  him  at  the 
time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  aaiT 
were  intimately  acqaaimad  widi 
his  pitnadon,  that  he  seemed  to 
live  m  the  hearu  of  every  one  of 
his  hearers;  that  his  kmdnesa  9a4 
affability  excited  dieir  dfectkin» 
his  puncdlious  attenBon  to  the  dxu 
lies  of  his  office  their  veneration, 
and  his  extensive  repotadon  for 
learning  their  implicit  confidence 
in  his  opinions.  - 

««  I  have  said  that  at  the  dme 
of  his  fixing  at  Auchinhabig  he 
found  a  high  degtee  of  rancour 
and  itliberality  subsisting,  and 
fnutually  fomented,  betvraen  hia 
own  congregadon  and  the  smw 
rounding  community  of  motest» 
nnts.  To  correct  this  evil,  than 
which  a  greater  cannot  exist,  nor 
one  more  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  pages  to  which  bodi 
parties  reciprocally  appeal,  he  hu 
ot)ured  with  all  his  nnght*  By  an 
extensive  study  and  a  deep  know* 
ledee  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he 
had    freed    himself    een]|lecetf 

from 
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from  tk?  U^fitty  ^idi  ic3I*  «t- 
laches  in  no  inconnders^le  degree 
to  the  luote  inonnit  of  hit  own 
fersasuAotu    &  knew  asvrrii,  and 
was  .ready  to  admit  at  UrgAy,  at 
amy  protettant  idiatever,  the  aker- 
nate  syst^ins^  of  fcroe  and  fraud 
hf  which  the  ae^  of  Rome  has 
tndexvaaired  to  obtain  an  unjust 
teQiporal  sopreznaey  over  the^reat 
body  of  the  cadiolic  chucdi  itself, 
to  enslaye  the  consciences  of  the 
hUy  to  hs  own  views  of  pecula- 
tion and  power»  and  to  exeroisey  in 
a   variety   of    highly   important 
.coocemsy  an  authority  which  had 
never  been  officially  conceded  to 
it,  and  concerning  which  the  read* 
«r  will  meet  mhk  a  more  detailed 
nceoont  when  we  advance  to  an 
analyfsis  of  the  controversial  writ- 
ings into  whioh  he  was  shortly  af^ 
terwards  compelled.     Free   and 
Independent  in  his  own  m&nd,  he 
fook.  the  sacred  Scriptures  alone  as 
Jiis  stand^d  of  faith  i  and  exhorted 
every  member  i^  his  congregation 
to  do  the  same,  to  study  for  him- 
0elf»  to  mterpret  for  himselfi  and 
to  sndimit  to  no  foreign  corrn'ol* 
excepting  in  matters  fairly  decided 
by  the  cathoHc  church  at  lar^e 
assembled    in    general    counclb. 
He  could  ridiciUe  the  infallibility 
a[  the  popei  ahd  laugh  at  intages 
and  rencsy  et  rosaries,  scaptdars, 
agnus  Deis,   blessed  medals»  iiv 
ottlgencesy  qbiiu  and  dirges,  af 
aonch  as  the  most  inveterate  pro* 
festant  in  his  neighbourhood  I  and, 
eoidd  as  abun^tly  abhor    the 
eld-fasbk>ned  and  iniquitous  doc- 
trine^ that  faith  ought  not  to  be 
held  with  heredca.    Chdmtng  the 
fullest  fiberty  of  conscience  for 
himself,  he  was  ^er  ready  to  e^ 
fend   it  i4  an  equal   degree   to 
others;  and  couM  therefore^  with 
fhe  utmost  cordndity,*  embrace  the 
prote«taQt  a»  Well  lis  ^e  catholic. 


Honesty  of  heart  was  the  onlf 
passport  necessary  to  ensure  his 
esteexn,  and  where  this  was  con- 
spicuous,   he  never  hedtated   to  -* 
offer  th^  tigfat-hand  of  fellowdiip- 
^  By  such  a  conduct  he  could 
not  fa^l  of  softening  that  rigid  dis^ 
inclination  to  associate,  which  ope- 
rated as  a  waQ  of  pardtion  be- 
tween the  protesUttts  and  catho* 
lies  of  Scotland  ;  while  it  enabled 
Kim    to  establi^    many   of  his 
closest  literary  connexions,  as  well 
as  most  Intimate  alliances,  amongst 
several  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  former  persua^ 
sion.   Qfthesemav  be  enumerated' 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  spent  a  great  part  of  every 
summer  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  his 
immediate  vicinityj  and  who  be- 
came closely  attached  to  him,  and 
contributed  very  largely  to    the 
happiness  of  his  situation ;  the  ve- 
nerable  earl   of  Buchan,    count 
Murray  of  Mek;um,  lord  Findla- 
ter^  principal  Robertson,   doctors 
Reia  and  Findlay  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Beatde  of  Aberdeen,  and  m- 
deed  almost  alt  the  professors  of 
this    celebrated    university;    and 
particularly  the  reverend  Mr.  Craw^ 
ford,  a  very  worthy  presbyterian 
clergyman  of  an  adjoining  parish* 
and  a  brother  or  cousin  of  tlvit 
justly  celebrated  philosopher  and 
physician  the  late  Dr.  Crawford, 
of  Lincoln'?  Inn  Fields,  who  has 
contributed  so  largely  t6  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  economy  by 
his  valuable  treatise  on  animal  heat. 
**  But  though  he  had  the jplea^ 
sure  of  dispersing  many  of^  the 
prejudices^   and  of  melting   into 
Christian   charity    many    of  the 
hearts,  of  his  own  congregation, 
he  was  so  far  from  influencing  the 
great  body  of  surrounding  papjsts, 
and  especially  those  of  the  priest- 
hoodi  to  imbibe  hi^  opinions,  and 
,  deviate 
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deviate  with  -  sxk  ^nal:  defffes  <of 
Iboldness  fro^n  the  vulgar  cretd^ 
that  a  violent  hue  avd^cxY  was 
raised  against  him  &ix  his  libe- 
rality; a2>  ^istolaryi  asi^.  I  be* 
)ieye>  a  ptiated  corre^ondeRcei 
vr^  entered  into  betMreen .  Jzishop 
Hay,  Hi^  diocesan*  ^d.hitn^lxi 
from  which,  however,  as  it  was 
never  publi^Sied*  I  am  iK7t  at  li- 
berty to  ^ake  any  qjootatien ;  aod 
he  was  mesaoed  wjdi  the  pains  trf" 
suspension  from  his  ecclesiastical 
duties^  .unless  he  became  more  cir^ 
cumspep^.  as  to  his  condifct  and 
conversatipn,  and  esp^ckdly  as  to 
bis  occaiiion^l  attendan^f  upon  the 
jniAistrations  of  his  friend  Mr,. 
Crawford,  Little  did  9uch  b'^gots 
Jcnow  the  spirit  of  the  man  tney 
were  opposing,  and  how  impossi- 
ble it  would  have  been  for  aU  tlie 
tortures  of  a  Portuj^uese  inquisi- 
tion to  have  made  km  retract  his 
Opinions,  or  deviate  in  any  respect 
from  a  coaduc):  sanctipned  diike  by 
his  relieip^  and  bis  reasoxu  He 
despised  the  menaces  of  the 
haughty  prelate,  and  they  were 
not  at  this  time  carried-  into  jexecu^ 
tion.  - 

«  Still,  however,  -  he  was  not 
happy ;  his  heart  was  afflictejl  by 
the  injurious  treatment  he  thus 
met  with»  and  he  grieved  fi^r  the 
illiberality  of  his  clerical  brethren* 
But  this  was  not  his  sole,  nof 
even  his  chief  cause  of  anxiety  of 
mind.  The  scanty  ineoDie  to 
which  he  was  limited,  destroyed 
every  hope  he  had  for  years  in? 
dulged  of  offering  to  the  public  a 
new  and  more  correct  trajiulation 
of  the  Bible:  he  w^  still  without 
Si  patron,  and  without  a  library, 
which  were  equally  indispensable 
for  the  undertaking ;  and,  morti- 
fying as  it  must  have  been  to  hihi, 
he  appears,  in  consequence  hereof, 
to    have  relinquished*  jBvpry  ptO- 


^ct.  of  accdmpUaiitag  it,  md  ti 
have  banidied  the  Very  idea  from 
his  mind.  Thene  wats  also  another 
evil  he  was  doomed  to  sustaiiv 
ana  which  pniceeded,  kk  Hke  maa» 
ner,  from  the  narrowness  of  hia 
finance^  .  la  firqiectiiig  the  re* 
buildiAg  of  his  cnapeil,  and  the' 
unpnw^nents  of  his  own  houses 
he  reliedy  with  too  sanguine  a  coo* 
f^edte, .  Ujpon  the .  peeunury  as- 
sistance of  persons  of  ,his  own 
persuasion.  He  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations;  and  having 
4>eeome  person^y  re^ioastble  for 
the'  different  debts  .contracted,  he 
found  himself  in  no  small  degree 
eiQbarriissed  and  distressed.  To 
assume  the  character  of  a  pid>lie 
beggar,  did  not  accord  vam  the 
inaependence  of'  his  soul;  bat 
without  some  considerable  contri^ 
bution  -it  was  impossible  to  resist 
fhe  deoaands  that  were  perpietuallj 
j^rged  against  him.  £fere,  how» 
^ver,  he  became  moit  fbitmuitei 
3nd  in  a  way  that  coold  not  fail  of 
gratifying  bam  to  the  utmost;* 
The. Ute. duke  of  Norfolk^,  who 
/Dccasiofially  visited  and  resided 
upon  a.  large  family  estate  in  Cam» 
jberUnd».  and  who  was  hirasdf  « 
catholic,  had  heard  of  the  zeal» 
liberality,  and  learning  of  th^ 
priest  of  Auchinhalri^,  and  *exr 
pressed  ,a  wish  for  iii&  acquaiotr 
ance.  An.  iaterview  shortly  eor 
s«ed»  through  the  medimn  of 
lord  Traqusure ;  and  upon  the  &nt 
intims^tion  of  the  diifieolties  in 
which  he  was  involved,  his  K*9ct 
took  the  deficit  upon  himseUTaild 
extricaled  our  uiuortunate  specu- 
lator from' the  troubles  ftat  oesd 
him* 

..  **  Being  now  completdy  xtr 
lieved'  ffDm  every  pecuniary  di^ 
stress^  he  vf^s  resolved  to  guard 
against  .a  similar  evil  by  gectii^ 
befprehand  with  the  world  i  and 

for 
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for  d^is  jpurpose*  to  the  ^rttual 
charge  of  his^  church  he  added  the 
tem^ral  care  of  a  small  farm  at 
£nzte  in  Fouchabersy  in  the  im« 
mediate  vicinity  6t^  Auchinhalrig  ; 
and  having  been  accommodated 
vith  a  sufficient  loan  of  money  to 
stock  ity  he  set  to  work  ivith  his 
Iis\;i2l  ardour  and  confidence^  and 
expected  in  a  few  years*  as  his 
personal  wants  were  inconsi4era^ 
ble,  .and  easily  satisfied,  to  realise 
wbat  would  |:o  him  be  an  inde« 
pendent  fortune.  And  so  far  had 
the  golden  dream  of  success  taken 
pDs&ssIon  of  his  mind»  that,  in 
ffae  desire  of  making  the  benefits 
of  his  religion  cominensurate  with 
his  worldly  prosperity,  he  actually 
planned,  and  with  but  little  foi* 
reign  assistance  erected,  a  second 
chapel  at  Fouehiibers,  on  the  very 
borders  of  his  farm-house  j  which, 
though  small  in  its  dimensions, 
seas  equally  i^eat  and  commodi* 
ous,  and  where  he  proposed  to 
pffipiatesg;  weQas  at  Auchinhalrig, 
**  Men  of  letters  are  but  seldom 
men  of  figures,  and  bhe  possessor 
of  genius  is  perhaps  never  more 
0ut  df  his  element  than  when  he 
plunges  into  the  calculations  of  the 
countingrhouse.  Mr.  Geddes's  trea- 
sures were  not  of  the  counting? 
house  description,  and  he  was  ne* 
ver  destined  to  be  rich.  Money 
he  could  borrow,  and  his  farm  he 
could  stock:  but  he  could  net 
command  the  seasons ;  nor  could 
he,  which  is  an  aiFair  of  much 
^ri^ater  facility,  command  that 
lime  apd  attention  which  are  in« 
dispensably  necessary  in  the  conf- 
mencement  rf  every  new  under- 
taking, and  especially  of  an  un- 
dertaking in  vhich  Uie  i>rojector 
has  but  litde  personal  skill.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  de- 
voting the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  conperQs  of  a  very 


different  description;  and  whatr 
evermitht  be  the  prospect,  of  gain 
with'  wnich  he  fondly  fl^tterect 
himself,  he  could  not  break  oflF  a 
habit  he  had  so  Ions;  indulged  and 
so  pertinaciously  auhered  to,  'It 
was  in  or  about  the  year  1775  that 
he  ventured  to  commence  agricul- 
turist; and  in  the*  year  1778,  from 
a  perpetual  succession  of  unpropi- 
tious  harvests, '  he  found  himself 
not  only  incapacitated  from  pay- 
ing the  arrears  still  due  upon  the 
chapel  at  Foucbabers,  but  from  an 
accumulation  of  undischarged  in* 
terest  upon  the  money  borrowed  to 
complete  his  farming  stock,  in  a 
State  of  embarrassment  nearly 
equal  to  that  from  which  his  grace 
of  Norfolk' had  relieved  him  but  a 
lew  years  before, 

**  His  native  goodrhumour  and 
amenity  of  disposition  still  how- 
ever adhered  to  him.  His  daily 
motto  seems  to  have  been  that  o£ 
the  French  poet, 

'  Si  fortune  me  tormente, 
JLnp^rs^nce  me  conteote;' 

and  being  completely  foiled  ii\jXhe 
labours  of  his  hands,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  try  whether  those  of  his 
head  might  not  be  more  produc- 
tive. It  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
although  a  recluse,  and  closely 
shut  i^p  in  a  ippk  of  the  island  but 
httle  known  to  fame,  Alexander 
Geddes  should  be  as  ignorant  of 
what  was  tran^iring  in  die  world 
as  Alexander  Selkirk  in  tlie  island 
of  Juan  Femandesb  He  had  been 
an  attentive  and  even  a  critical 
observer  of  men  and  manners  ; 
a^d  viewing  tlicm  from  a  distance^ 
and  free  from  the  infectious  fever 
of  ^e  .  multitude,  he  was  perhaps 
more  competent  to  draw  a-  correct 
sketch  of  them  than  if  he  had 
hpea  in  the  centre  of  the  scene» 

and 
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and  pirtaken  of  the  gen^  tu- 
mult :  ^     , 


*  Tia  f>l€asanl  through  the  |oQp-hole»  of 

retreat 
To  peep  atBuchaworld;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,    and  not  feel  the 

crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  the  seodf  through  all 

her  fatei 
At  a  s?Ic  distance,   where   the  dying 

sound 
f^  a  soft  rnvrmur  on  th'tainjur^d  ear.* 

Mr.  Geddes  had  for  a  long  time 


not  only  thos  noticed  ^  transact 
tioas  df  his  contensporarieSy  but 
had  frequently  end^Tonred  to  de* 
•cribe  them  ;  and,  taking  Pope  for 
his  example^  to  describe  them  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  sabres  of 
Horace  to  bis  own  time.  We 
have  now  therefore  to  trace  him 
in  a  new  character,  that  of  apoeti 
a  character  which  he  had  occa^ 
si^aSy  indeed  assumed  befora, 
though  be  has  kft  us  few  specie 
mens  of  his  earlier  prodoctionft.*^ 
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[From  the  same  Work.^ 


«  TT  was  about  this  period,  die  • 
JL  year  1793,  I  first  became  ac- 
<}uatnted  with  Dr.  Geddes.  I 
met  him  accidentally  at  the  house 
of  miss  Hamilton,  who  has  lately 
acquired  a  just  reputation  for  her 
excellent  Letters  on  Education; 
ana  I  freely  confess  that  at  the  first 
interview  I  was  by  no  means 
plei^d  with  him.  J  beheld  a 
man  of  about  five  feet  five  inches 
high,  in  a  black  dress  put  onwkh 
uncommon  negligence,  and  appa^- 
rendy  never  fitted  to  his  form : 
his  figure  wKs  lank,  his  face 
meagre,  his  hair  Uack,  long  and 
loose,  Without  having  been  suffi- 
ciently submitted  to  the  operations 
of  the  toilet— <and  his  eyes,  though 
quick  and  vivid,  sparkling  at  thaff 
time  rather  with  irritabifity  than 
benevolence.'  He  was  disputing 
with  one  %)f  the  company  v^ien  l 
entered;^ and  the  rapidity  with 
which  at  this  moment  he  left  his 
chair,  and  rushed,  with  all  ele^ 
vated  tone  of  voice  and  uncourtly 
.dogmatism  of  manner,  towards 
his-  opponent,  instantaneously  per- 


suaded  me  that  the  aAibject  npon 
which  the  debate  turned  was  cf 
the  utmost  nioment.  I  listened 
with  all  die  attention  I  could  com* 
mand  $  and  in  a  few  minatealeamt 
ed,  to  my  astonishment  tliat  it 
related  to  nothing  more  dian  die 
distance  of  his  own  house  in  the 
New  Roadf  PaddUngton,  from  tha 
]^ce  of  our  meeting,  which  was 
m  Gnildford'Street  The  debatn 
being  at  length  condnded,  or  ra» 
ther  worn  out,  the^  doctor  took 
possession  of  the  next  chair  to  diat 
m  which  I  was  seated,  and  tmited 
with  myself  and  a  f^^d  who  sat 
on  my  odier  side  in  discoorsing  mn 
on<  die  politics  of  die  day.  On 
diis  topic  we  proceeded  smooddy 
acnd  accordandy- for  some*  time | 
till  at  length  disagreeing  with  tts 
upon  some  point  ^  tri^  as  die 
former,  he  again  rose  abmpdy 
from  his  seat,  traversed  the.  room 
in  every  direction,  with  as  indeterw 
minatft  a  parallax  as  that  of  ztth 
met,  loudfy,  and  with  increase  of 
voice,  maintainihg  his  position  at 
every  step  be  tpok*    Not  ^pishing 

to 
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t»  prdang  the  dispute,  -we  yielded 
to  him  without  further  ititerrup* 
tlon ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had'  closed  his 
harangue,  he  again  approached  us, 
tietook  possession  of  nu  chair,  and 
was  aU  playfulness,  good4iuinour, 
aiid  genuine  wit. 

<«  Upon 'his  retirement,  I  in- 
quired of  our  amiable  hostess  whe« 
ther  this  were  a  specimen  of  his 
common  disposition,  or  whether 
any  thix^  had  particularly  occur- 
red to  excite  his  irascibility.  From 
her  I  leanted,  that^  with  one  c£ 
Hm  best  and  most  benevolent 
hearts  in  the  world,  he  was  natu- 
rally very  irritable  $  but  that  his 
irritability  was  at  the  present  pe- 


ed him  to  d^bar  himself  of  a  thou« 
sand  little  gratifications  that  he 
might  relieve  the  distressed  and 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  I  could 
scarcely  lament  that  he  possessed 
it$  ^,  at  least,  I  could  not  a^oid 
contending  that  it  carried  a.  very 
ample  apology  along  vrith  it.  Dr. 
Geddes  himself  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  this  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature :  he  has  fire* 
quently  lamented  it  to  me  in  pri- 
vate, and  I  have  often  beheld  him 
endeavouring  to  stifle  it  in  public, 
either  by  SLbruptl^  quitting  the 
room,  or  introducm^  anoth^sub* 
ject*  On  one  occasion.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  l^s  doing  both. 
He  was  dining  with  me  in  com-" 


riod  exacerbated  by  a  slight  de^p:ee    ^any    with    the  late  JDr.  Henry 

<rf  fever,  which  had  for  some  time    "-— —    -^  -^-' • 

affected  his  spirits,  and  which  had 
probably  been  product  by  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  very  unmerited 
iUUusage  and  disappointment.  I 
tnstai^y  regarded  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  I  sought  his  friend- 
ship, and  I  obtained  it;  and  it 
was  not  long. before  I  myself  wit- 
liessed  in  his  actions  a  series  of  be« 
pevolence  and  charitable  exertions, 
often  beyond  what  prudence  and  s^ 
reg^d  to  his  own  limited  income 

would  have^cuted,  that  stamped 

a  higher  esteem  for  him  upon  my 

heart  than  all  the  general  informa- 

jUon  and  profouxid  learning  he  was 

universally  knov^  to  possess,  and 

which  gave  ^im  more  promptitude 

upon  ^ery  subject  that  happened 

to  be  started  than  I  ever  beheld  in 

any  other  person.    I  saw  him  ini- 

table,  but  it  was  the  harmless  cor- 

ruscation  of  a  summer  evening's 

Auxora— it   no    sooner  appeared 

than  it  was  spent,  and  no  mischief 

.ensued.     And  when  }.    reflected 

that  it  y^  this  very  irritability  of 

nerve  that  excited  him  to  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  kindness,  and  prompt- 


Hunter,  of  physiognomonic  me- 
mory, the  celebrated  abb6  Delille, 
and  several  other  literary  friends  : 
unfortunately  one  of  the  subjects 
advanced  vras  physiwnomy  itself« 
Geddes    had   read  Lavater  with 
much  attention,  and  expressed  him-« 
self  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the 
confusion  and  want  of  system  that 
seemed  to  prevail  in  his  writings : 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  pFe<^ 
cludcJ  all  possibility  of  applying 
his  doctrines  with  precision.    Hun- 
ter, the  friend  and  translator  of 
Lavater,  immediately  accepted  the 
gauntlet,   and  became  his  cham- 
pion :  the  combat  grew  vrarm  on 
both  sides;  the  good-humour  of 
Dr.  Geddes  was  soon  lost;  and, 
in  proportion  .as  he  became  vio- 
lent,  me  company  at  large  gave 
evident  tokens  .  or    espousing  the 
cause  of  his  antagoiyst.    He  per* 
ceived  his  error ;  and,  at  the  mo. 
ment  when  I  mort  trembled  for 
the   consequences,  *  he   rose    sud- 
denly from  td)le,  joined  my  two  , 
children  who  were  playing  ia  the 
same  room  before  the  hre,   and 
abruptly  entered  into  their  amuse,, 

mcnts.  . 
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merits.  A  debate  of  Some  other 
kind  however  shortly  afterwards 
occttrredy  when,  once  more  sen- 
sible of  an  undue  degree  of  wamith 
in  his  language^  he  suddenly  re- 
tired without  daring  to  trust  him* 
self  any  longer  in  the  contest. 
No  man,  I  fully  believe,  was 
snore  sensible  of  his  prevailing  de- 
fect ;  and  no  man  ever  took  more 
pains  to  remedy  it :  but  it  was  in- 
herent in  his  constitution,  and  he 
often  laboured  to  no  purpose.— 
•  I  am  not  ill-natured,-  says  he  of 
himself,  and  with  strict  justice,  in 
hh  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Centu- 
lia — *  those  who  know  me,  know 
the  contrary.  Animated  and  iras- 
cible I  am,  b<x  T  am  neither 
^nalevoient  nor  resentful.  I  may 
ofely  say  that  the  sun  has  never 
set  upon  my  wrath.* 

"  Ha\nng  introduced  the  sub- 
ject cf  physiognomy,  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  it  affords  me  of 
observing,  that  it  was  a  science  to 
which  about  this  period  he  was 
mpch  attached,  and  had  devoted 
a  great  poiticn  of  his  time.  I 
h^ve  already  remarked  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  bulky  and  sen- 
timental work  of  M.  Lavater*;  but 
he  nevertheless  approved  of  many 
of  his  general  principles,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  form  from  one  or 
two  of  them,  a  nev/,  or  rather,  fti 
his  own  opinion,  a  more  accurate 
theory  of^  application.  Lavater 
has  observed,  and  perhajps  justly, 
that'  there  is  no  muscle  or  even 
bone  of  tlie  human  body  that  does 
not,  in  some  degree  or  otjier,  sym- 
pathise in  the  prevailing  passion 
of  the  mind,  and  bear  evident 
marks  of  having  been  operated  up- 
on by  its  influence ;  while,  as  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  face  are 
nearest  the  scene 'of  action,"  and 
most  obvious  to  the  view  of  the 
spectator,  the  predominJint  disp^^- 


stbon  may  be  more  eaniy  stnficff 
and  calculated  from  tbese  than 
from  any  other,  and  espedaStf 
from  the  eye,  which  isregarded  hf' 
all  physiognomists  as  the  most  per- 
fect index  of  the  soid.  Admit- 
ting the  general  foondaticni  of  tlib 
position^  Dr.  Geddes  denied  the 
assertion  which  rdates  to  theindji- 
catory  powers  of  the  eye  as  an  or«* 
gan  superior  to  the  rest.  There  is 
scarcely  any  organ,  he  contended, 
that  is  more  subject  to  the  coatrool 
of  the  ^wll  than  the  eye  itself 
when  that  controul  is  strongly  ex- 
ercised ;  and  when  it  is  not»  s& 
organ  that  is  so  fluctuatmg  and  in- 
cessantly operated  upon*  not  fay 
the  prevailing  and  habitual  passi«& 
of  life,  but  by  all  the  fleetinr  pas-* 
sions  of  the 'day,  whether  <tt  joy» 
anger,  timidity,  or  grief;  ^aad 
consequently,  however  minutely  it 
may  indicate  the  mental  feelings,  of 
the  moment,  it  is  too  Tactlnting 
and  tmcertain  an  instrament  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  inaster<^»S'« 
sion  of  the  man*  His  ol:ject 
therefore  was  to  search  out  sqme 
feature  of  the  face  that  was  less 
subject  to  transitions,  and  for  dus 
purpose  he  selected  the  nose;^ 
and,  voluntarily  neglecting  evmj 
other  component  part  of  the  coim- 
teinance,  devoted  a  long  and  labo* 
rious  attention  to  this  organ  alone* 
He  endeavotured  to  investigate  and 
arrange  its  multitudinous  varin- 
tions,  and  for  this  purpose  fre» 
quented,  with  conaderable  con* 
stancy,  for  many  years,  our  pnn* 
cipal  places  of  public  resort,  and 
especially  Kensington  Gardens  s 
and  he  has  repeatedly  told  me  that 
he  has  been  occasionally  so  pleased 
with  the  structure  of  a  partietdar 
nose,  that  he  has  crossed  and  re* 
crossed  the  person  to  whom  it  b©. 
longed  so  incessantly,  'before  he 
fiDally  quitted  him,  asto  give  tiie 

idea.* 
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liesL  of'  iittpeftftieflcc,  aitd  Excite 
<io  very  pleasant  degree  of  .remavk 
in  the  party  with  whom  he  was 
wilkmg.  Of  all  these  he  took 
rude  fetches  at  the  xnoment ; 
from  which  a  lady  of  his  acou^nt- 
axkce,  whose  namifr  I  have  torgov- 
ten*  but  who  was  possessed  of 
Biuch  skill  m  dnvwing,  made  more 
finished  designs  at  her  leisure: 
they  were  then  duly  systematisied 
and  arranged  into  classes,  geKiera, 
and  species.  He  had  perfected  his 
•  theory^  and  completed  his  observa- 
tions upon  It,  about  the  year  1796, 
and  AOthing.but  the  expense  of  the 
en^^Yings  prevented  hiiii  from 
pf^»entnig  it  to.  the  pubiic. 

*«  It  may  appear  to  many  read- 
ers that  this  new  system  of  risiogno- 
whJt  or  no8o!o^9  as  we  used  spOrt^ 
rrelr  to  denominate  it,  was  found>> 
cd  less  on  fact  than  on  fancy.  I 
will  not  oppose  such  an  assertion, 
having  never  profoundly  engaged 
in  die  science;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  author  of  it  has  been  able, 
by  the  appttcatiba  of  its^  princi- 
ples, to  make  some  very  shr^^d 
guesses  at  the  tempers  of  persons 
nvho  were  total  strsengers  to  him. 
One  instance  indeed  deserves  to  be 
recorded :  a  voung  lady,  who  was^ 
a  pardcukr  n-iend  of  the  doctor's, 
was  addressed  on  the  subject  of 
BiatrimeBy  by  a  gentleman  of 
ample  >  fortune  and  good  person, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting^ his  offers.  She  first  of  all 
introduced  her  k)ver  to  Dr.  Ged' 
des,  and  solicited  in  private  his 
risrofi;nomonie  opink>n  of  his  pre- 
dominant character  and*  disposi- 
tion* The  doctor  replied,  that 
such  an  opinion  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him ;  that  he  studied 
the  science  of  the  nose  (as  we 
-vro^d  advise  every  other  person  to 
study  it)  for  individual  use  alone ; 
lUcid  that  ]£  he  were  to  communi- 


cate his  ideas'  to  the*  public,  whe* 
ther  just  or  unjust,  he  should 
soon  make  more  than  half  the 
world  His  enemtea  The  lady  was 
however,  importunate,  and  ouir 
physiognomist, '  really  believin'^  he 
might  render  hfer  an  essential  ser- 
vice, at  length  told  h^r  in  confi* 
dence,  that  the  man  was  a  con- 
finhed  miser,  and  that  if  she  mar* 
ried  him  she  would  find  he  would 
soon  grudge  her  the  very  clodies 
on  her  back.  The  lady  departed  _.^ 
with  much  dissatisfaction,  and,  for  JKllffk 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  discredit- 
ed the  infallibility  of  her  oraelew 
l^e,  who  had  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  her  lover,  was 
convinced  that  be  was  possessed  of 
generosity,  frankness  of  heart,  and 
every  amiable  ):|ualifkation.  She 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  in  .three 
months  afterwards  found  th^  pre- 
diction sne  had  extorted  verified  in 
its  utmost  extent,  and  only  regret* 
ted  her  infidelity  at  the  time  of 
its  having  been  delivered. 

*«  Dr.  ,Geddi»  himself  how- 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  sanguine  in  his  own  system  to- 
virsurdfi.  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  his  life,  as  at  an  earlier  periods 
he  spoke  less  of  its  powers  as^  a 
general  standard  of  equitable  de- 
cision; and,  upon  his  death,  not  a 
single  scrap  of  paper  relatire  to 
the  subject  could  be  detected  a- 
mong  his  writings.  He  had  either 
despaired  of  oflFering  it  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  manner  he  'designed,  or 
had  been  chagrined  at  repeated 
miscalculations,  and  in  u  fit  of  ixu 
ritability  had  committed  the  whole 
of  it  to  the  flames.  The  cynic 
may  perhaps  observe  that  the  pul> 
lie  has  sustained  no  great  loss  by 
such  a  conflagration.  As  a  curio^ 
sity,  the  work  must  nevertheless 
have  been  entertaining ;  and,*  as 
exhibiting  a;  deep  and    accurate 

study 


Mectoi,  I  bdicte,  snoe  the  wMim 

begdiiv 
Hid  Um  mtpHStOim  tlun  that  of  oat 

Ann: 
f ron  wUdrl  ooadnip,  that  on  au  M 
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Itiidf  cf  an  impcMt^nt  feature  of 
the  human  eountenance^  it  must 
have  been  something  more — it 
must  have  been  higmj  scientific 
and  useful. 

"•To  this  system  of  risiognomy 
lie  has  ^pealed  in  several  parts  oA 
his  writings.  Thus  in  Ir'Avocat 
du  Diable,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  account  in  the  last  ch^ter, 
n)eaking  of  the  painters  ancl  the 
devili  1^  saysy  in  the  character  of 
his  orator-^ 


*  Then,  feitto,  my  lords!  they  have  giTen 

hint «M«f#   . 
Titt  ijlftau  a  miter^  which  every  dot 

My  client  is  not—* 

But  more  particularly  in  his  *  Nor* 
folk  Tale,'  a  poem  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  noticed ;  but  from 
which  I  shall  extract,  in  the  pre- 
sent place,  the  followin^^  descrip^ 
cion  of  one  c^  the  ^oung  ladies  of 
the  hospitable  mansion  in  which  he 
was  visiting ; 


*  -«— The  HOSE  of  our  Ann 
Gets  nigh  toferfntitmt  urirhtfilpla^  f 
For  know,  Catnarina!  wnen  woman  was 

born» 
I  mean,  from  the  tide  of  her  yokefeUow 

torn^ 
Tbe  MosK  was  by  fat  the  mott  beautiful 

ieature   - 
That  adorn'd  the  sweet  face  of  tbe  new- 

fashion'd  creature.  >^ 

But  when,  hearkening,  alas!  to  the  voice 

Of  a  snake, 
That  a//^  forbidden  she  ventured  to  take, 
Her  form  was  disfigur'd  (the  rabbis  sup- 
pose), 
And  a  part  of  the  pomshment  fdl  on  her 

mte» 
Hence,  ranly  we  find  in  the  fscc  of  a 

lair  V  ^ 

A  note  that  completely  comet  up  to  the 

square. 
Have  yon  ever  yet  teen  Mf-*that  wasnot 

Or  Jkntm*d,*  or  ittMp  or  tmn^d^^  or 

Too  Urge^  or  t03  littUf  too  sbfi^  or  too 

hug; 
In  a  word— ihtt  had  nothing  alK)ut  it  was 

wrvtigr 


Share  of  tin  waa  cntall'd  by  h^  grand' 

mother's  fidl 
Aad  yet,  that  she's  ftMildcsi»  I 

wefl  think; 
Thtt  moment  ilic  chode  ise  liie  x 

her  ink! 
And  when  Htmte^t  dittufht  or  her  ] 

eil,  or  paint. 
She  tbowt  chat  tbe^i  no  ttaifinmMt 
liaj  once,  if  not  oft'aer,  I  pHght  fM 

my  troth, 
I  heanl  her  prqaoance  the  sw  U(f  of  a» 

Oath.-" 
Bat  I  will  not  the  fiiiUes  of  fiuMOttea  «N 

poasx 
If  Anna  have  any«-pray  look  at  hm 

voaJ  • 

**  Oar  autfaoff  who  had  hidiertt 
.C6ntent»i  himself  with  lodgbn  m 
different  jjorts  of  the  totm»  mMfe 
ing  his  librarv  begin  to  swdl  to  « 
magnitude  tnat  required  moi« 
space  thau  lodgings  could  easSy 
sdOFord,  engaged,  amout  this  time^a 
house  in  Alsop's  Bqildin^  New 
Roady  Mary-le-bone,  whidi  pi^ 
mised  him  every  convenience  his 
heart  could  desire:  it  j^ossesseda 
garden  before  and  behmd;  and, 
while  pleasant  in  fronts  command- 
ed for  its  back  view  the  whole  con^ 
pass  of  the  sister  hilb  of  Highgatt 
and  Hampstead,  affordin^^  one  of 
the  most  lovel)"  and  luxunaat  sce- 
neries in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metrop<^is.  Dr.  Geddes,  who  was 
too  independent  a  man,  to  be  in- 
debted to  any  one,  ev^  a  mechsk 
nic,  for  any  thing  he  could  per- 
form hims^f  now  found  as  nxodL 
labour  carved  out  for  him  as  AMm^ 
ander  SelUrk,  when  thrown  wid^ 
out  a  companion  upon  die  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  arrange  his  library; 
and  having  no  one  to  please  but 
himself,,  he  extended  it  to  every 
room  in  the  liouse,  ez€q>ting  the 
kitchen 
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kitchen  arid  a  chamber  for  his 
housekeeper.  He  purchased  a 
large  box  of  carpenters'  tools,  laid 
in  a  considerable  stock  of  deals 
and  mahogany,  and  began  to  re- 
new the  building  system  pursued 
at  Auchinhalrig.  Pie  planecL  saw- 
ed, and  completed  his  shelves, 
v/hich  he  equaUy  hung  round  par- 
lours, drawing-rooms,  and  cham- 
bers; and  which,,  though  not  fi- 
nished with  all  the  skill  of  the 
professional  cabinet-maker,  were 
peat  and  commodious,  and,  being 
edged  with  mahogany,  by  no 
means  deficient  in  elegance.  One 
contrivance  introduced  into  the' 
room  in  which  he  commonly  wrote 
was  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
purposes  of  study.  Our  book- 
cases in  general,  after  allowing 
space  for  two*  tiers  of  folios  from 
the  floor,  recede,  and  become  nar- 
rower, for  books  of  smaller  di- 
mensions ;  leaving  at  the  point  of 
recess  a  kind  of  shelf  of  too  little 
width  to  be  of  any  real  utility. 
This  shelf  or  covering  for  the  fo- 
lios below,  which  he  formed  of 
mahogany  slab,  our  self-taught 
artist  projected  a  few  inches  over 
the  folios  themselves,  and  canied 
the  preelection  regularly  all  round 
the  room ;  by  which  means  he 
more  effectually  secured  them  from 
dust,  and  obtained  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular desk  (for,  by  such  contri- 
vance, it  was  rendered  wide  enough 
for  this  pui-pose),  on  which  to  open 
tJie  various  books  he  might  have 
occasion  to  consult,  while  he  him- 
self sat  in  the  centre  at  his  Uible. 
Uy  this  ingenious  scheme,   he  a- 


voided  a  considerable  portion  of 
labour ;  since^  instead  of  examin- 
ing a  few  volumes  at  once,  and 
making  manuscript  references  to 
particular  passages  as  he  closed 
them,  to  admit  others  to  his  table 
in  their  stead,  he  opened  at  one/ 
time  all  the  books  for  which  he  had 
occasion,  and  cdn^ulting  each  in  . 
rotation  as  he  passed  round  the 
room,  reverted  instantaneously  to 
that  be  was  determined  to  follow^ 
copied  it  without  trouble,  and 
with  the  same  facility  gave  refe* 
rences  in  his  text  to  several  others, 
without  the  necessity  of  a 'single 
previous  memorandum,  or  having 
repeatedly  to  open  and  close  the 
same  volume  before  he  had  done 
with  it; 

"  Having  completed  his  library 
and  arranged  his  books,  he  next 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  hi$ 
garden ;  and  in  this  he  toiled^ 
with  all  the  industry  of  a  labou^r 
and  all  the  zeal  of  a  botanist,  till 
he  could  boast  of  productions  both  , 
for  ornament  and  use  intrinsically 
of  prime  excellence,  but  still  sweet- 
er to  himself,  as  being  the  fruits 
of  his  own  cultiu^. 

*  Primut  vere  rosam,  atque  autumno 
carpere  fK>ma; 
£t  cum  tnstis  hyemt  edam  nunc  frigore 

saxa 
Rumperet,     et    glacie  cursus    fraenaret 

aquarum, 
lUe  comam  mollis  jam  turn  tondebat  hy- 

acynthi, 
^statem  incrq)itans  leram,  Zephyrosque 
morautes  V 

Gerg.  iv.  -134. 

"  To  tlie  pure  pleasure  resultinjf 


*'  ^  At  cpring-tide  first  he  plucked  the  full-blown  rose,     ' 
From  autumn  first  the  ripened  apple  chose; 
And  e'en  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold, 
And  chained  the  *  restless'  torrent  as  it  rolled. 
His  blooming  hyacinths,  .ne'er  known  to  fail, 
^  Shed  sweets  unborrowed  of  the  vernal  ^;ale. 
As,  mid  their  rifled  beds,  he  wound  his  way. 
Chid  tht  slow  sua,  and  Zephyr'^  long  delay.>'        Soraisr* 
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from  th^  cultivation  c^  indigenous 
plants*  our  indefatigable  labourer 
now  began  to  think  of  adding  the 
luxury  OT  a  little  green-house,  and 
a  few  exotics,  fie  thought,  re- 
solved,  and  executed.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  an  additional  indul- 
ffence  under  his;  management  was 
but  trifling,  for  h^  was  once  more 
his  Q>vn  mason  and  carpenter,  and 
the  green-houa^s  or  gardens  of  his 
friends  supplied  him  wkh  a  parent 
stock.  This  conservatory  he  erect- 
ed in  the  front  of  his  house,  and 
so  completely  adjoining  the  house 
itself,  that  one  of  uie  parlour 
windows  served  him  lor  an  en- 
trance into  it.  Here,  by  a  variety 
of  little  plans  which  the  fertility 
of  his  fancy  perpetually  sugg^ested 
and  as  perpetually  induced  him  to 
exchange  for  others,  he  conside- 
rably amused  himself  during  the 
months  of  winter.  At  one  time 
hisAue  was  heated  by  a  stove  open- 
ing into  ihe  front  area ;  at  another 
time,  in  a,  fit  of  economy,  he  an- 
nulled the  stove  altogether,  and 
by  carrying  the  flue  to  the  parlour 
chimney,  endeavoured  to  heat  it 
fix)m  the  fire  of  his  own  room.  At 
one  period  he  chose  to  moisten  his 
plants  with  a  common  water^ot  $ 
at  a  second,  by  a  pipe  communi- 
cating with  the  cistern ;  and  at  a 
thirdt  attempting  boldly  to  imitate 
the  reviving  dews  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  contrived,  by  a  large 
copper  vessel^  and  a  long  copper 
pipe,  to  supply  them  with  water 
m  the  form,  .of  tepid  vapour.  Iri 
this  manner  invention  succeeded 
invention;  and  though  no  one  sa- 
tisfied  him  longi   it  at  least  he- 


stowed  its  share  of  amusement^ 
and  afforded  him  that  interchange 
of  nugatory  recreation  which  the 
mind  occasionally  requires  in  the 
midst  of  severe  and  habitual  stu- 
dy; and  has  frequently  recalled 
to  my  memory  an  observation  of 
the  amiable  but  unfortunate  Cow- 
per,  who,  ^ith  a  fancy  still  idler, 
was  o&en  accustomed,  at  the  close 
of  day,  to  watch  in  solitude  the 
bright-Fed  cinders  of  his  fire,  as* 
suming  to  his  imagination*  the  fan- 
tastic forms  of  treea>  towers, 
churches,  and  uncouth  visages  ;- 
or  from  the  sooty  films  that  played 
pendulously  upon  the  barsi  tOr 
calculate  by  the  laws  of  old  En- 
glish tradition  the  arrival  of  let* 
ters  or  the  approach  oif  strangers :: 

**  Tis  thus  the  understandings  tatket  ce»^ 

^  pose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleega,  and  is  refreshed. 

**  Yet  Dr.  Geddes  was  by  no 
means  a  recluse.  No  man  was 
fonder  of  society  thaix  himself, 
and,  excepting  when  under  the 
influence  of  high-wrought  irrita- 
bility, no  man  i^as  possessed  of 
more  companionable  qualities.  His 
anecdote  was  always  Teaiy,  his 
wit  always  brilliant  :•  there  was  an 
originality  of  thought,  a  shrewd- 
ness of  remark,  an  epigrammatic 
turn  of  expression  in  almost  every 
thing  which  escaped  him,  that  was. 
sure  to  captivate  his  companions, 
and  to  induce  those  who  had  once 
met  him,  notwithstanding  his  ha- 
bitual infirmity,  to  wish  earnestly 
to  meet  him  again.'' 
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-•  /CRITICISM  is,  howevei:, 
V^  most  imgraciously  em- 
ployed in  hunting  after  defects 
either  in  this  or  m  any  other  piece 
which  he  occasionrdiy  composed  at 
the  present  period;  for  the  doctor 
was  now  labouring  not  merely  un- 
der incidental  depressions  of  spirit^ 
but  violent  paroxysms  of  corporeal 
pain,  arbing  from  a  canc^ous  af- 
fection of  the  rectum ;  a  pain  in- 
deed which  was  at  times  so  exces- 
sive as  to  be  almost  insupportable. 
*  I  am  idling  away  my  time,'  said 
he  to  me»  while  he  was  composing 
this  very  ode ;  *  I  can  do  nothing 
else — I  shall  never  be  fit  for  study 
any  more,  and  my  only  object  at 
present  is  amusement.' 

**  It  was  about  the  month  of 
June  1801,  the  year  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  that  he  first  be- 
came sensible  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
,  ease.  As  is  loo  customary  in  inci- 
pient cases,  he  paid  but  little  at- 
tentioa  to  it ;  it  increased,  there- 
fore, without  opposition,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  excess  of  torture,  to 
think  of  applying  seriously  for 
surgical  assistance.  On  informing 
ine  ccmfidentially  of  his  situation, 
I  was  considerably  alarmed  for 
the  consequence,  and  strenuously 
advised  him  to  consult  our  com- 
mon friend  Mr.  Ring,  who  had 
lon^  preceded  me  in  familiarity 
with  him,  whom  he  had  been  in 
the  regular  habit  of  consulting 
from  the  commencement,  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  of  whose  pro- 
fessional talents  and  veneration  for 
Limself,   I    was   well   con/inced. 


Medical  or  chirurgical  advice  was 
by  diis  time,  however,  equally 
become  useless;  and  although, 
through  tlie  anxiety  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  obtain  relief,  he 
was  compelled  to  receive  progres- 
sively the  opinion,  and  submit  to 
tlie  skill  of  almost  every  physician 
as  well  as  surgeon  of  eminence  in 
the  metropolis,  it  ^was  all  to  no 
purpose — and  he  often  lamented  to 
me  in  priyate  the  additional  trouble 
which  such  a  multiplicity  of  ad* 
visers  imposed  upon  him.  The 
pro-egumenal  or  immediate  cause 
of  this  complaint  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  at  least  indubitable,  that 
the  augmented  irritability  of  his 
nervous  system,  which  he  had  uni- 
formly and  progressively  evinced 
ever  since  the  decease  of  his  friend 
lord  Petre,  considerably  tended  to 
exacerbate  it,  and  consequently  to 
diminish  every  hope  of  cure. 

**  The  alternations  from  excru« 
ciating  torture  to  tolerable  ease 
were,  nevertheless,  for  a  longtime 
abrupt  and  frequent;  and  often, 
upon  visiting  him  the  ensuing  day 
after  that  on  which  I  had  heard  it 
wasJmpossible  he  could  ever  more 
rise  from  his  bed,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  him  not  only  below 
stairs,  but  reassuming  his  habits 
of  agility,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
carpentering,  .or  cultivating-  his 
gardeub  It  was  in  an  interval  of 
mts  kind  that  he  composed  his 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Wakefield ;  the  last  piece,  I 
believe,  either  in  Latin  or  English^ 
that  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen, 
and  the  only  piece  in  which  he  has 
C  2  uniformly 
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uniformly  adopted  the  mythology 
of  ancient  Greece  in  preference  to 
the  figurative*  language  of  the 
Bible.  The  reason,  however,  is 
obvious ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wakefield's  very  valuable  theolo- 
gical labours,  he  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  world  as  a  classical  critic 
— as  an  ardent  admirer  and  most 
excellent  commentator  upon  the 
best  poets  of*  Greece  and  Rome. 
As  adventuring  upon  a  new  tmder- 
taking.  Dr.  Geddes  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  highly  successful 
—though  the  task  does  not  seem  to 
sit  quite  so  easy  upon  him,  nor  is 
conducted  with  quite  so  much  dis- 
crimination as  when  engaged  in 
subjects  that  allow  him  to  exchange 
the  fictitious  scenery  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  solid  sublimities  of  the  He- 
brews. It  is  an  admirable  elegy, 
nevertheless,  eonsidermg  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was 
produced  j  and  although,  perhaps, 
not  equal  either  in  pathos  or  dic- 
tion to  that  composed  on  the  death 
of  lord  Petre,  ranks,  if  I  err  not, 
immediately  next  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently second  in  the  whole  class 
of  his  Latin  exercises. 

**  Onr  learned!  but  trnfoVtunate 
friend,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  died 
Sept.  9>  in  the  present  year  ( 1 801 ) ; 
and  the  above  elegy  was  written 
October  12,  about  a  montji  after 
bis  decease.  Tie  last  two  couplets 
contain  all  the  truth  of  prophecy  or 
actual  presentiment* 

*Kec  ventiua  4iet  diktat  ^a,  itamixie 
vil« 
Truncato,  cderi  te  pede,  Amice,  •©• 
quar. 
Morbiiicut  languor  jam  fcMOt  ocoipat 
artut. 
PauUtim  emoriQr. .... 

•Soon  thall  t  join  thee  as  the$e  tremors 
tell; 
Faint  are  my  limbs^-already  Peath's  in 
sight. 


"  In  effect,  it  was  not  more  thsra 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  that  the 
bed  on  which  he  died  was  removed 
from  his  own  chamber  on  the  se- 
cond floor -into  the  front  room,  or 
chief  library,' on  the  first,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  now  incapable 
of  moving  either  up  or  down  stain 
without  extreme  pain;  and  from 
this  bed  he  scarcely  ever  rose  afters- 
wards.  To  this  ass^tion  I  never- 
theless remember  one  exception^ 
and  it  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the 
occasfonal  triumph  of  the  mind,  whea 
roused  to  a  high  degre  of  excite- 
ment, over  all  the  pains  and  infir- 
mities of  thr  body.  I  called  at  his 
house  one  morning,  doubtful  whe- 
ther I  should  fiiS  him  alive  or 
dead  :  he  hadinot  actually  expired, 
but  had  refused  admittance  to  al! 
except' his  professional  friends.  He 
was  alone,  and  requested  to  see 
rae.  He  was  lying  on  his  bed 
.agonised  with  torture,  ghastly  in 
countenance,  and  extremely  de- 
pressed in  his  spirits.  He  seized 
my  hand  with  avidity ;  *  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend!*  said  he 
abruptly,  while  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes — *  Forp^ve  me  Ais 
weakness!  I  did  thirJc  I  shotHi 
have  been  able  to  have  endured  suf^ 
fering  with  more  fortitude  and  re- 
signation ;  but  I  cannot  support  it^ 
and  am  impatiently  wishing  for 
death/  I  endeavoured  to  console 
him — ^and  added,  that  insteacd  of 
accusing  hfm  of  weakness,  all  his 
friends  were  astonished  at  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  and  strengUi  of 
mind,  with  which  he  submitted  to 
his  affliction.  By  degrees  I  drew 
him  into  a  conversation  upon  one 
or  two  subjects  which  I  knew  lay 
nearest  his  heart.  I  introduced  his 
version  of  the  Bible ;  I  requested 
information  upon  a  passage  in  the 
Song  of  £oloaian,  which  I  was  then 

im 
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iQ  the  act  of  translating :  our  kieas 
upon  this  passage  did  not  alto- 
gether coincide ;  he  became  ani- 
mated in  the  defence  of  his  own 
opinion — ^he  forgot  die  disease  he 
was  labouring  under — suddenly 
rose  from  his  bed — ^and  to  niy  ut- 
ter astonisliment  ran  rapidly  up 
stairs  in  pursuit  of,  some  annota- 
tions of  his  own>  which  he  had  for- 
merly written  upon  the  controvert- 
ed question,  I  remained  with  him 
.  for  about  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  he  sdll  continued  to  enjoy  him- 
self: he  suffered  me  to  depart  widi 
great  reluctance,  and  thai^lced  me 
most  cordially  for  the  good  I  had 
done  him.  He  soon,  however,  re- 
lapsed,^ and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards,'February  26,  1802,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  the  rites 
of  his  own  communion  having  been 
regularly  administered  to  him,  and 
received  with  great  consolation  on 
Lis  own  part,  by  M.  St.  Martin,  a 
catholic  clergyman  and  confiden- 
tial friend. 

"  It  has  been  insinuated  in  a 
journal  of  extensive  circulation, 
and  insinuated  moreover  in  terms 
equally  uncandid  and  untrue,  that 
on  his  death-bed  he  recanted  many 
of  his  (pinions,  and  that  such  re- 
cantation has  been  stndiousiy  con- 
cealed. What  the  opinions  may  ]^e 
which  are  here  referred  to,  or  to 
what  incident  such  a  rumour  owes  , 
its  birth,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  although  I  have  spared  no 
pains  in  the  investigation.  On  the 
day  anterior  to  his  decease  he  was, 
as  usual,  visited  by  his  friend  M. 
St.  Martin,  professor  of  theology 
and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
had  officially  attended  him  as  his 
priest  during  the  whole  of  his  ill- 
ness. I  have  been  minute  in  my 
inquiries  of  tJiis  gentleman  as  to 
the .  conversation  Uiat  occurred  in 
the  course  of  this  and  former  inter- 


views, that  I  might  have  the  fuller- 
opportunity  of  proving  the  gross 
falsehoods  of  the  charge  thus  ad- 
vanced. On  entering  the  room, 
M.  St  Martin  found  the  doctor  ex- 
tremely comatose,  and  believed 
him  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger : 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  him  trom 
his  lethargy,  and  proposed  to  him 
to  receive  absolution.  Dr.  Geddes 
observed  that,  in  such  case,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  first  make  his 
confession.  M.  St.  Miutin  was  sen- 
sible that  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  wakefulness  enough  for  such 
an  exertion,  and  replied  that  in  ex- 
trejnis  this  was  not  necessary:  that 
he  had  only  to  examine  the  state  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  make  a  sign 
when  he  was  prepared.  M.  St. 
Martin  is  a  gentleman  of  much  li- 
berality of  sentiment,  but  strenu- 
ously attached  to  what  are  denomi- 
nated the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  ca- 
tholic church :  he  had  long  beheld» 
with  ja^eat  grief-of  heart,  what  he 
conceived  the  aberrations  of  his 
learned  friend ;  and  had  flattered 
himself,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
last  illness  he  should  be  the  happy 
instrument  of  recalling  him  to  a 
fall  belief  of  every  doctrine  he  had 
rejected ;  and  with  tJiis  view  he  was 
actually -prepared  upon  the  present 
occasion  with  a  written  list  of  que- 
stions, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 
the  doctor  an  accurate  and  satis- 
factory  reply.  He  found,  how- 
ever, from  the  lethargic  state  of 
Dr.  Geddes,  that  this  regulA*  pro- 
cess was  impracticable.  He  could 
not  avoid,  nevertheless,  examining 
the  state  of  his  mind  as  to  severed 
of  the  more  important  points  upon 
which  they  differed.  « You  fully,* 
said  he,  <  believe  in  the  scriptures?* 
He  roused  himself  from  his  sleep, 
and  said,  *  Certainly.' — *  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity?* — ^  Cer- 
tainlyj  but  not  in  the  manner  you 
CS  mean. 
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mean.*—*  In  the  mediation  of  Je- 
sus  Christ?' — *No,  no,   no  —  not 
as  you  mean:  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  saviour — ^but  not  in  the  atone- 
ment.*    I  inquired  of  M.  St-  Mar- 
tin if,  in  the  course  of  what  had 
occurred,  he  had  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  his  religious  creed  eitlier 
now,  or  in  any  other  period  of  his 
illness,  had  sustained  any  shade  of 
difference  from  what  he  had  for- 
merly professed.     He  replied,  that 
he  could  not  positively  flatter  him- 
self with  believing  it  had:  that  the 
most  comfortable  words  he  heard 
him  utter,  v/ere  immediately  after 
a  short  pause,  and  before  the  ad- 
ministrat'on  of  absolution,  *  I  con- 
sent to  all;'  but  that  to  these  he 
could  affix  no  definite  meaning.     I 
showed  Iiim  the  passage  to  which  I 
now  refer,  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine:— ^he  carefully  perused  it, 
and  immediately  added,  that  it  was 
false  in  everi/  respect,     ^  It  would 
have   given,  me    great   pleasure,' 
said  he,  *  to  have  heard  him  re- 
cant, but  I  cannot  with  certainty 
say    that    I   perceived    the    least 
dispusltitja  iji  him  to  do  so;  and 
tvea  the  expression,  "  I  consent  to 
all;,'*  was  rather,  perhaps,  uttered 
Trom  a  wish  to. oblige  me  as  his 
friend,  or  a  desire  to  shorten  the 
"conversiition,  than  from  any  change 
in  his  oj  inions.    After  having  thus 
examined    himself,    however,    for 
some  minutes,  he  gave  a  sign  of 
being  ready,  and  received  absolu- 
tion as  1  had  proposed  to  him.     I 
then  left  him;  he  shook  my  hand 
heartily  upon  quitting  him,  and 
said  that  he   was  happy  he  had 
seen  me.' 

*'  It  was  the  intention  of  this  ex- 
cellent priest  to  have  visited  him 
£^gain  in  the  evening,  and  to  havo 
passed  tlie  whole  of  the  night  in  his 
room.  On  returning  to  the  house, 
however,  he  was  ii^ormed  that  the 


doctor's  physicians  had  strictif 
prohibited  his  being  seen  by  any  o£ 
Ms  friends  that  evening,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  M.  St.  Martin  re- 
turned home  -mth  much  reluc- 
tance; and  on  renewing  his  visit 
the  next  morning,  found  he  was 
just  dead.  A  domestic  of  the  ca- 
tholic persuasion  who  lived  in  an 
adjoining  house,  and  had  been  fre- 
quent in  her  inquiries  concerning 
the  doctor,  knocked  at  his  door  as 
he  was  in  the  very  act  of  dying; 
and  his  confidential  servant,  ter- 
rified at  the  appearance  of  her  mas- 
ter,  readily  opened  the  door  and 
requested  her  to  walk  up  stairs. 
She  beheld  him  almost  at  his  last 
gasp,  and  immediately  repeated^ 
according  to  the  rites  of  ner  church, 
the  Creed,  Paternoster,  and  Ave. 
Maria :  Dr.  Oeddes  just  qpened 
his  eyes  as  she  ha4  concluded,  gave 
her  his  benediction,  and  expired. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  am  compelled  to 
add,  that  ^  conduct  of  the  liberal- 
minded,  the  truly  catholic,  and 
truly  christian  M.  St.  Martin  was 
not  followed  by  his  clerical  supe- 
riors; and  that  the  ceremony  of 
sayiiig  public  mass  for  the  deceased 
was  proliibited  by  an  express  inter- 
dict of  Mr.  Douglas,  his  vicar  apos- 
tolic. Let  not  the  reader,  how- 
ever, condemn  the  whole  body  of 
English  catholics  for  fliis  act  of 
malevolent  bie^otry;  a  bigotry 
which  would  follow  with  its  perse- 
cution an  honest  and  conscientious 
man  into  the  next  world,  after  hav- 
ing contributed  all  that  was  in  its 
power  to  curtail  his  days  in  the 
present.  I  know,  and  am  autho- 
rised to  say,  that  this  malignant 
prohibition  was  lamented  and  ob- 
jected to  by  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable laymen  of  the  catholic 
church :  and  whatever  be  its  blame 
therefore,  it  only  attaches  to  that 
intolerant    and   cbmracted    spirit 
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^hxdx  has  been  uniformly  more  ob- 
<vious  in  the  catholic  priesthood 
than  in  die  people  at  large,  from 
the  fanaticism  imbibed  in  the. 
course  of  a  foreign  education,  and 
which  strenuously  opposed  and  had 
-nearly  frustrated  the  two  last  very 
important  statutes  in  favour  of  its 
own  community..  Such  an  inter- 
dict might,  perhaps,  have  been  jus- 
tified had  Dn  CJeddes  been  for- 
Tnally  excommunicated  from  the 
catholic  pale — but  its  vindication 
requires  arguments  not  readily  to 
%e  advanced  by  the  keenest  casuist 
in  the  case  of  a  member,  who,  like 
>the' deceased,  had  neither  volunta- 
rily withdrawn  himself,  nor  been 
forcibly  rejected  by  his  commu- 
.nity — ^who  had  avowed,  through 
the  wrhole  (^  his  Hie,  a  zealous  at- 
rtachment  to  the  catholic  church, 
^md  m  death  had  duteovisly  com- 
plied with  her  most  solemn  requi- 
sitions. 


"  Such,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
-able  to  collect  it,  is  the  history  of 
ohe  late  doctor  Oeddes ;  a  man  of 
too  common  character,  and  whose 
•energy  of  mind  and  activity  of 
-body  seemed  engaged  in  a  perpe- 
tual contest  for  the  mastery.  In 
.  his  corporeal  make  he  was  slender, 
.and  in  the  bold  and  formidable 
oudines  of  his  countenance  not 
liighly  prepossessing  on  a  first  in- 
t^iew:  but  never  was  there  a  face 
or  a  form  through  which  the  soul 
developed  itselt  more  completely 
than  through  his  own.  Every  fea- 
ture, and  indeed  every  limb,  was  in 
harmony  with  the  entire  system, 
and  disj^yed  the  restless  and  inde- 
fatigable operations  of  the  interior 
of  me  machine.^  A  play  of  cheer- 
fulness beamed  uniformly  irom  his 
cheeks,  and  his  animated  eyes  ra- 
ther darted  than  looked  benevo* 
j^ce.    Yet  ^cb  was  the  UT(tabI- 


lity  of  his  nerves,  that  a  sUgbt  de- 
gree of  opposition  to  his  opinions, 
and  especially  when  advanced  by 
per^ns  whose  mental  powers  did 
not  warrant  such  opnositton,  put  to 
flight  in  a  moment  the  natural  cha- 
racter  of  his  countenance,  and 
cheerfulness  and  benevolence  we» 
exchanged  for  exacerbation  and 
tumult.  Of  this  phyncal  and  irve* 
sistible  in^>ulse  in  his  constitutioa» 
no  man  was  more  thoroughly  sen- 
sible tlian  himself;  and  if  no  man 
ever  less  succeeded  in  subduing  it, 
^o  man  ever  took  more  pains  to 
obtani  a  victory.  Let  us,  however, 
fairly  strike  the  balance,  and  we 
shall  find,  that  if  such  a  peculiar 
construction  of  body  had  its  evil,  it 
also  had  its  advantage;  and  that 
the  very  irritability  of  soul,  which 
occasionally  hurried  him,  against 
his  consent,  into  a  violence  of  con- 
troversy not  {perfectly  consistent 
with  the  polished  maners  of  die 
day,  hurried  hhn  a  thousand  times 
oftener,  an^  with  a  thousand  tim^s 
more  rapidity,  because-  assisted  in- 
stead of  opposed  by  his  judgement, 
into  acts  of  kindness  and  benevc-f 
lence.  The  moment  he  beheld  the 
possibility  o£  doing  good  by  his 
own  exertions,  the  ^ood  was  in- 
stantly done,  although  it  were  to  a 
man,  who,  perhaps,  had  causelessly 
quarrelled  with  him  a  fewhonl-s 
before.  It  was  not  in  his  natnre 
to  pause  with  our  academic  and 
cola*bloodedphik)sophers  ofthept^- 
sent  day,  that  he  might  first  weigh 
the  precise  demand  <»  moral  or  po- 
litical justice,  and  inquire  into  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  to 
himself,  or  in  what  meuinex^  Ae 
world  at  large  might  be  benefited 
either  by  a  good  action  or  k  good 
example— it  was  stimulus  enough 
for  him  that  distress  existed,  and 
that  he  knew  it — and  it  afterwards 
afforded  him  fatisfaction  enough 
C4  tha 
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that  he  had  removed  or  mitigated 
it. 

"  In  intellectual  talehts  he  had 
few  equals,  and  fewer  still  who  had 
improved  the  possession  of  equal 
talents  in  an  equal  degree.  To  an 
ardent  thirst  aftei*  knowledge  in  all 
its  multitudinous  ramifications,  he 
added  an  astonishinj^  facility  in  ac- 
quiriii?  and  retaining  it;  and  so 
extensive  was  his  erudition,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  start  a  subject  into 
which  he  could  not  enter,  and  be 
heard  with  both  attention  and  pro- 
fit. But  theology  was  the  prime 
object  of  his  pursuits,  the  darling 
science  of  his  heart,  which  he  had 
indefatigably  studied  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  to  which  every  other 
acquisition  was  made  to  bend. 
From  his  verbal  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  he  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  living  concordance ;  and  this 
not  with  respect  to  any  individual 
language  alone,  or  the  various  and 
rivS  renderings  of  any  indrvidual 
language,  but  a  'concordance  that 
should  comprise  the  best  exemplars 
of  the  most  celebrated  tongues  into 
which  the  Bible  has  ever  been  trans- 
lated. As  an  interpreter  of  it,  he 
was  stricdyfaithful  and  honest  to  the 
meaning  of  what  he  apprehended  to 
be  themeaning  of  his  original ;  ^nd 
though  in  his  critical  remarks  upon 
the  text  he  allowed  himself  a  lati- 
tude and  a  boldness  which  injured 
his  •  popularity,  and  drew  down 
upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  abusive 
appellations,  how  seldom  have  we 
seen  a  man  systematically  educated 
in  tlie  characteristic  tenets  of  any 
established  community  whatsoever, 
and  especially  of  the  church  of 
Rome,. who,  when  he  has  once  be- 
un  to  feel  his  independence,  and 
as  determined  to  shake  off  his  fet- 
ters, and  to  think  for  Jiimself,  has 
npt. flown  much  further  from  the 
go*jj  at  i^ich  he  started  !*  The  ge- 
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neral  ambition,  corruption,  and 
profligacy  of  the  catholic  hierarchy 
—of  those  very  pontiffs  who  claim  • 
to  be  the  direct  successors  of  the 
apostles — and  through  whose  me- 
dium alone  he  believed  himself  ca- 
pable of  being  acknowledged  a 
member  of  Christ's  visible  church — 
whose. persons  he  was  bound  to  re% 
vere,  and  whose  ordinances  impli- 
citly to  obey — became  the  first 
stumbllug-block  to  his  fai:h:  and 
let  those  who  conceive  that  the  situ- 
ation of  a  mind  thus  liberated  from 
the  bondage  of  its  former  creed, 
and  all  afloat  in  pursuit  of  a  new 
and  a  better,  is  not  in  the  highest 
degree  critical  and  perilous — who 
find  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise point  between  blindly  believing 
too  much  and  philosophically  b^ 
lieving  too  little,  once  more  return 
to  the  history  of  Voltaire,  D'Alexn- 
bert,  Diderot,  and  their  fellow  En- 
cyclopedists, who,  instructed  in  re* 
vealed  ircligion  from  the  same 
source,  disgusted  vnth  the  same 
criminalities  and  contradictions,  and 
resolved,  upon  similar  grounds,  to 
act  and  determine  for  themselves*- 
fled  from  Catholicism  to  infidelity, 
and  confounded  the  truths  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  with  the  frauds, 
superstitions,  and  mummeries,  with 
which  in  their  own  country  they 
had  been  too  generally  interwoven. 

"  To  an  universal  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Geddes  added  a 
deep  and  elaborate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  his  own  church ; 
and  so  thoroughly  was  he  versed 
in  its  annals,  m  its  jurisprudence, 
in  its  polemics,  that  I  have  good 
authority  for  asserting,  that  even  at 
the  Vatican  it  was  doubted  whether 
tlie  papal  dominions  themselves 
could  produce  his  superior.. 

"  His  classical  attainments,  if 
not  of  the  first  rate,  were  c£  a 
very  distinguished  character ;  and, 

when 
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attended  by  a  long  procession  of 
caniageSy  not  in&cently  empty  * 
and  sent  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
extehial  parade,  but  filled  with 
friends  who  were  strenuously  at- 
tached to  his  person,  and  will  long 
venerate  his  memory;  and  Who, 
though  divided  by  different  tenets 
into  almost  every  class  of  christian 
and  even  political  society,  here  con- 
sented to  forget  every  nominal  se- 
paration, and  to  unite  in  taking  one 
common  and  affectionate  farewel  of 
a  man  who  had  been  an  honour  to 
the  generation  in  which  he  lived. 

*•  A  plain  marble  monument, 
with'  a  i^ort  inscription  engraven 
on  it,  selected  from  his  own  works, 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  patron  lord  Petre,  and  is  af» 
fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  entrance 
into  the  church." 


^vhen  in  his  own  language,  he 
wrote  witli'  coolness  and  chrcum- 
snection,  his  diction,  which  was 
always  perspicuous,  was  peculiarly 
elegant  and  correct.  His  style  is 
^nevertheless  extremely  variable : 
he  often  composed  precipitately, 
and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  high 
mental  irritation ;  and  though  there 
be  a  character  which  still  adheres 
to  what  he  wrote  and  fully  deci* 
phers  the  writer,,  his  compositions 
uniformly  partake  of  the  predomi- 
tiant  sensation  of  the  moment.  In 
few  words,  he  was  a  benevolent 
man,  an  accomplished  scholar,  an 
indefatigable  friend,  and  a  sincere 
Christian. 

**  At  his  own  particular  desire  his 
remains  were"  interred  in  Padding- 
ton  church-yard,  being  the  parish  in 
which  he  died ;  and  Ins  j&ineral  was 
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*♦  TOHN  Joachim  de  Zieten  was 
,1  bom  on  the  18th  of  May, 
lf)99>  at  Wustrau,  a  village  be- 
longing to  'his  family,  situated  in 
the  county  of  Ruppin,  seven  Ger- 
man miles  from  Berlin.  His  fa- 
ther, Joachim  Matthias  de  Zieten, 
was  a  country  gentleman  who  re- 
sided on  his  own  estate,  unemploy- 
ed either  in  a  civil  or  military  capa- 
city. He  married  Elizabeth  Ca- 
therine de  Jurgas  o£  the  house  of 
Ganzer,  by  whom  he  had  four 
daughters  and  two  sons ;  of  the 
latter,  one  died  in  his  infancy. 

*«  M.  de  Zleten's  fortune  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  rix-dollars  a 
year,  which  aiose  from  die  produce 


of  his  Wustrau  estate  ♦.  On  this 
moderate  income  did  this  gentle- 
man and  his  family,  whose  wanti 
were  few,  live,  zi  people  lived  in 
gpod  old  times,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
tricks  and  chicaneries  of  his  wealthy 
neighbours,  which  often  bore  hard 
upon  him,  alone  coidd  make  him 
feel  the  want  of  fortune,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  these  injurious  pro- 
ceedings he  commonly  displayed  a 
command  of  temper  not  a  little  rare 
among  the  old  Germans. 

"  Young  de  Zieten,  in  his  father's 
house,  was  utterly  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  instruction  or  culture. 
Left  to  himself  at  a  time  of  life  in 


"  •  The  village  of  Wustrau  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  three  different  proprie- 
fon,  M.  de  Zietea'i  portloa  amounted  to  about  ^  sixth  part." 

which 
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Vhidi,  at  the  prdcent  day,  young 
TJicn  of  condition  are  engaged  in 
their  studies  and  various  exercises, 
iiis  ^latural  disf$o^ons  alone  deve*- 
fcped  themselves,  and  gave  him 
that,  character  of  originaSty  which 
die  hand  of  art  in  polishing  would 
lia;ve"nicch  defaced. 

'**  He  emjAoyed'theleisareof  his 
-early  days  in  fomain?  plans  for  the 
fixture.  The  void  ttiat  prevailed 
in  the  Hfe  of  hrs  father,  the  small 
fortune  which  one  day  was  to  fall 
fto  his  share, "  the  narrow  and 
gloomy  limits  of  the  mansion- 
jiouse,  to  which  he  found  himself 
confined,  instead  of  afflicting  and 
.dismaying  him,  tended  only  to  in« 
iiame  his  courage  and  foster  his 
-air^ition*  When  yet  a  mrte  child 
-liisiinagination  Was  busied  in  em- 
bellishing the  inheritaance  of  his 
ancestors;  and,  when  grown  'old, 
lie  has  often  acknowledged,  that ' 
the  plans  he  afterwards  executed 
were  in  part  the  dreams  of  his  yonth*- 
.  "  He  betrayed  from  his  early 
childhood  a  decided  partiality  for 
«very  thing  that  related  to  the  mi- 
.litary-  lifa  Whenever  a  soldier 
passed  through  Wustrau  on  a  flir- 
?l6ugh,  a  circumstance  that  rarely 
,  happened,  young  Zieten  followed 
him  closely,  could  never  sufficiently 
admire  him,  and  was  eagerly  soli- 
citous of  the  honour  of^imitating 
and  resembling  him.  The  Prus- 
sian soldiers^  it  is  well  known,  wear . 
tlieir  hair  tied  in  a  queue.  Every 
Saturday  young  Zieten  requested 
his  father's  leave  to  go  to  Ruppin, 
a  German  mile  from  Wustrau, 
where  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  with 
vhom  he  had  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance, dressed  his  hair  d  la  Prus- 
sicjmcy  and  made  him  a  large  queue 
well  stiffened  and  powdered,  which, 
served  to  ornament  him  for  the  en- 
suing week.  He  was  at  this  time 
nine  years  of  age. 


**  Nature  had  endowed  him  mA 
a  quick  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  with  the  strongest  pro- 
pensity to  resist  oppression.  These 
di^Kisitions  manifested  therosehres 
from<  his  very  childhood,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  correct  and  judicious 
observer  of  every  thing  that  passed 
niirithin  the  sphere  ox  his  notice. 
The  unbecoming  procedure  of  his 
-neighbours  irritated  his  mind,  his 
father's  mortifications  became  his 
own;  and,  m  the  bitterness  t£  his 
soul,  he  has  been  often  heard  to 
swear  he  would  one  day  pot  aft 
'end  to  them. 

"  When  he  was  thirteen  yean 
old,  his  parents  provided  him  with 
a  kind  of  tutor,  a  naasi  whose  irre> 
gularity  of  conduct  ill  fitted  faiiB 
for  the  task.  Young  Zieisen  soaa 
perceived  this  and  withdrew  has 
esteem  and  confidence.  The  pre- 
ceptor one  day  preparing  to  nt&ct 
a  bodily  correction  upon  nis  pu]»l» 
the  youth  repuJsed  him  with  dis- 
dain, impeached  him  -to  his  father ; 
and  having  supported  his  accusa- 
tions wifli  proper  proof,  the  peda- 
gogue was  immediately  dismissod- 

f*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left 
Wustrau  to  enter  into  the  service  gf 
Frederick  Williajn  I.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia. His  father  procured  hin\  the 
post  of  standard-bearer  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Schwendy  ^now  Zebge)* 
which,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Strakund,  was  gar- 
risoned at  Spandau,  Frankfort  on 
the'Oder,  Cottbus,  Treuenbrietzen 
and  Belitz. 

*.*  His  relations  were  unable  to 
furnish  him  either  with  letters  of 
recommendation  or,  money.  He 
was  low  of  stature  and  of  a  puny 
unhealthy  appearance.  Without  pa- 
tron, friend,  or  fortune,  he  felt  him- 
self, in  his  new  career,  in  a  strange 
city,  as  if  he  had  just  drq[>ped  froon 
the  cloods.     His  father,  indeed, 

had 
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fcfcd  some  slight  knowledge  of  gene- 
ral de  Schwendy ;  they  were  neigh- 
bours, and  their  estates  bordered 
upon  each  other;  but  they  had 
scarce  any  intercourse  togethet-. 
M.deZieten  strongly  recommends 
ed  to  his  son  to  tsSte  the  first  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  court  to  the 
general,  and  of  soliciting  his-  patro- 
nage. He  promised  himself  erefat 
advantage  ir om  this  step,  and  we 
shall  see  in  what  manner  it  ended. 
The  young  man  appears  before  his 
general ;  executes  his  father^s  com- 
Tnission,  and  finishes  with  the  usual 
phrase,  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
his  devc«rs  to  him.  'Well,  pay 
them  then,'  said  Schwendy  with 
the  most  insulting  coolness ;  and, 
without  adding  a  civil  word  either 
-for  the  youth  or  his  parents,  he 
opened  die  window,  and  looking 
out  of  it,  turned  his  back  upon  his 
visitor,  whom  he  left  standing  near 
die  door.  •  Zieten  did  not  long  re- 
main in  this  awkward  sitaation ; 
deeply  hurt  at  the  rude  reception 
he  had  met  with,  he  flung  out  of 
the  chamber  without  taking  the 
least  pains  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment. He  was  never  able  to  for- 
get this  scene ;  and  even  in'  lus  okl 
age  could  never  speak  of  it  with- 
out the  keenest  indignation. 

**  Aldiough  unpatronised  in  Ws 
new  career,  and  having  entered 
it  under  the  most  unpromising 
auspices,  his  zeal  for  his  profession 
remained  uncooled,  and  his  genius 
lost  nothing  of  its  originatl  tnergy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if 
oppression  -  fortified  his  breast ; 
and  that  the  neglect  in  tvhich  he 
was  vegetating,  nourislied  'liis  am- 
bition, and  imparted  new  elasticity 
and  vigour  to  his  mind.  Thus 
situatecC  he  was  not,  however,  the 
less  alive  to  insult,  nor  less  prone 
to  avenge  his  wrongs.    The  first 


person  he  chastised,  -was  a  Vetera^ 
Serjeant  who  had  behaved  impro- 
perly to  him.  He  wounded  him 
desperately  in  the  face,  and  escaped 
unhurt  himself.  Soon  after  this, 
he  crippled  one  of  his  comrades* 
This  early  courage,  though  it  bor- 
dered  upon  ferocity,  acquired 
young  Zieten  that  esteem  for 
which  his  diminutive  stature  and 
undignified  appearance  seemed  at 
first  to  have  disqualified  him,  and 
procured  him  a  kmd  of  relief. 

"  After  having  passed  some 
years  in  learning  the  detail  of  the 
military  service,  frequently  mount-  * 
ing  guard  in  the  capacity  of  a  coin- 
Tnon  sentinel,  and  in  acquitting 
himself  of  every  duty  his  station 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ensign  on  the  7th  of  July^ 
1720.  In  a  short  time  the  regi- 
meftt  to  which  he  belonged  "was 
given  to  count  de  ^chwerin,  after- 
wards field  -  marshal  -  general  of 
Prussia.  The  count,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, had  entered  early  into  the 
army  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country ;  and,  after  having  retired 
for  a  while  to  his  paternal  estate, 
he  again  launched  into  diemilitai*y 
!i!fe  under  the  banners  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  He  had  many  imita- 
tors among  die  young  end  tyealthy 
part  of  his  own  countrymen;  who 
were^a^gfer  to  serve  in  his  regiment* 
into  ^hich  he  admitted  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  senior  officers,  and 
of  Zieten  in  particular,  whom  he 
disliked  on  account  of  his  low  sta- 
ture and  the  shrillness  of  his  voice, 
which  he  said  was  not  formed  to 
give  the  word  of  conjmand.  Zie- 
ten, after  finding  himself,  in  four 
successive  instances,  superseded  to 
make  way  for  others,  demanded 
his  dismission  with  reluctance,  and 
immediately  obtained  it." 

"Some 
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"  Same  months  after  this,  being 
obliged  to  attend  the  progress  of  a 
law-suit  at  Berlin,  he  learnt  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  De  Wujthe- 
now's  dragoons,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  Prussia,  were  shortly  to  be 
augmented  from  five  squadrons  to 
ten.  This  information  revived  all 
his  hopes.  He  anticipated  the 
long-wished-for  moment  of  chang- 
ing die  sedentary  and  inanimate 
life  he  now  led,  for  scenes  of  greater 
activity  and  pursuits  more  adapted 
to  his  genius.  He  was  determined, 
however,  not  to  avail  himself  of  the 
recommendation  or, interposition  of 
any  one:  his  fortune,  he  was  re- 
solved, sliould  be  his  own  work ; — 
such  was  his  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  evdry  thing  that  looked  like 
patronage  ajii  dependency, 

"  Thus  detennined,,  he  frequent- 
ly appeared  on  the  parade;  and 
tnough  lie  was  aware  tJiat  his  dimi- 
nutive size  would  be  far  from  re- 
commending him  in  the  eyes  of 
Frederick  William,  he  was  not  the 
less  eager  to  appear  before  that 
prince  and  to  attract  his  notice.  To 
I'urther  his  design,  he  had  again 
taken  c^re  to  dress  iu  regimentals, 
and  the  king  soon  remarked  him. 
His  majesty  not  only  asked  his 
namor;  but  having  received  the 
same  answer  as  was  formerly 
given,  he  made  him  an  oflFer  of  a 
new  commission.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  with  what  readiness  Zie- 
ten  accepted  the  gracious  proposal; 
he  ventured,  how^ever,  to  stipulate 
conditions  which  hiight  indemnify 
him  in  point  of  rank  for  the  time 
he  had  lost  in  his  retreat,  and  the 
partiality  sliown  to  the  Mecklen- 
burg  officers,  who,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  had   been  pat 


over  his  head.  Having  received 
his  majesty's  assurances  that  he 
should  rank  agreeably  to  his  wishes, 
he  entered  into  Wuthenoi^r's  dra- 
goons as  fourth  lieutenant. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1726,  that 
Zieten,  now  twenty-seven* years  of 
age,  thus  launched  for  the  second 
time  into  that  element  for  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  formed  him. 
Full  of  hope  and  ardour,  and 
painting  in  the  most  vivid  colours 
the  picture  of  his  future  life,  he 
was  far  from  dreaming  tliat  vexa- 
tions of  a  more  disagreeable  nature 
awaited  him  in  the  cavalry,  than 
those  he  had  experienced  in  the  in- 
fantry. He  repaired  to  his  new 
quarters;  but  before  he  arrived 
there,  he  had  a  disaster  to  encoun- 
ter which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

"  When  he  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  his  garrison  *  in  the 
month  of  February,  a  staff-o£ficer 
of  his  own  regiment,  who  had 
come  to  Berlin  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  horses,  having  been  in- 
formed that  Zieten  was  appointed 
'  lieutenant,  consigned  a  quantity  of 
them  to  his  care.  The  office  set 
out  a  day  before  him  and  Dasse4 
the  Vistula  with  no  small  difficulty, 
as  the  ice  was  beginning  to  break 
up.  When  Zieten  arrived  the 
next  day  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
the  ice  was  already  afloat,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous 
way  of  more  than  twenty  Germair 
miles  to  ctoss  the  river  over  the 
bridge  of  Naugarten.  This  tot- 
tering structure  bad  been  often 
impaired  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Vistula}  and  at  this  moment 
seemed  on  the  point  of  giving 
way.  What  could  Ins  do  ?  It  was 
necessary  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present    instant;  and  Zieten  ac- 


■*  Tilsit,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  Lithuania." 


cordingly 
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cordmgly  began  to  inarch  the 
horses  over  the  bridge,  and  re- 
mained behind  himself  to  prcsei-ve 
order.  During  these  proceedings, 
the  Polish  toll-man  shut  the  gate  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  refused  to 
suffer  the  horses,  which  were  now 
crowded  on  the  bridge,  to  pass  till 
the  toll  was  duly  paid.  Tnis  inci- 
dent rendered  the  personal  interfe- 
rence of  Zieten  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  he.  was  obliged  to  make 
his  way  over  the  narrow  and  crazy 
Iiridge,  justling  along  by  the  horses, 
wliicn  ^ow  began  to  grow  unruly 
and  much  staUied  at  the  dashing  of 
the  waters.  Scarcely  had  he,  by 
dint  of  tlireats  and  promises,  pre- 
railed  on  the  man  to  throw  open 
the  g'Jite,  scarcely  had  the  horses  in 
the  fear  Hghtened  the  bridge,  which 
their  weight  had  liitherto  tended 
not  a  little  to  keep  entire,  when  one 
arch  after  another  began  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  the  current?  and 
the  last  horse  having  touched  the 
bank,  the  last  arch  gave  w.iy,  and 
the  whole  bridge  disappeared  in  a 
few  minutes. 

**  Thus  did  Zieten  owe  his  safety 
to  the  merest  accident.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  the  rear,  and  had  not  the 
well-timed  perverseness  of  the  toll- 
man forced  him  to  quit  that  dan- 
cerous  post,  he  would  most  proba- 
hly  have  been  swallowed  up  with 
the  bridge,  and  found  a  grave  in 
the  Vistula.  But  having  escaped 
this  danger,  he  seemed  to  derive 
new  intrepidity  from  it,  and  become 
the  better  fitted  to  encounter  the 
perils  that  still  awaited  him." 

**  The  king  died  in  the  year 
174-0.  In  him  Zieten  lost  a  prince 
'whom  he  loved  as  the  author  of  his 
fortune,  and  whom  he  respected  as 
the  founder  of  the  Prussian  army, 
•who  from  a  vigorous  judge  had 
l»ecome    a   zealous    patron,    and 


whose  severities  had  been  tran«^ 
formed  into  benefactions  and  fa- 
vours. Whenever  he  spoke  of  this 
monarch,  it  was  always  with  im- 
pressions of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, and  with  the  flattering  con- 
sciousness of  having  overcome  his 
prejudices  by  mere  dint  of  merit. 

"  On  the  accession  of  Frederick 
II.  all  the  splendid  prospects  of 
Zieten  seemed  on  the  point  of  va- 
nishing away,  or  at  least  of  becom- 
ing extremely  precarious.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  this  prince 
set  about  realising  the  plans  which 
his  genius  had  conceived  in  die  si- 
lence of  retreat.  His  system  of 
government  was  already  arranged, 
and  the  instruments  which  were  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  it  on  were 
already  chosfen.  Zieten,  who  had 
aiw^ys  kept  aloof  and  considered 
every  kind  of  eagerness  which  bore 
any  resemblance  to  flattery  as  be- 
neath himself  and  incompatible 
with  real  desert,  had  not  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  monarch.  He 
>»as  lost  in  the  crowd ;  but  while 
Frederick  on  his  part  was  far  from 
foreseein^r  tliat  their  names  should 
one  day  be  blended  together  in  the 
annals  of  history,  and  their  glory 
reflect  mutual  splendor  on  each 
otlier,  Zieten  waited  patiently  for 
the  moment  in  which  nis  sovereign 
should  mark  him  out  and  place 
him  in  his  true  sphere  of  action. 
The  event  has  fulHlled  his  expecta- 
tions, and  justified  the  confidence 
he  had  both,  in  his  own  worth  and 
the  penetration  of  tlie  monarch- 

"  The  beginning  of  the  reijrn  of 
Frederick  II.  was  the  epoch  of  tlwf 
German  war.  'On  the  decease  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  last  of  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  several 
powers  made  pretensions  to  a  great 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  com- 
motion soon  became  universal,  and 
a  general  war  appeared  to  be  in- 
eviubltf 
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evkaUe.  The  king  of  Prussia  took 
a,dvaatage  of  the  present  juncture 
of  aifairs  to  make  good  the  former 
tights  his  family  had  to  a  con- 
siaerab'le.  portion  of  Silesia,  The 
■way  of  negotiation  he  considered  as 
too  tedious  a  measure ;  an4>  while 
he  published  his  manifestoes,  his 
troops  took,  possession  of  the  duchy 
towards  the  end  of  the.  year  1740. 
The  three  squadrons  of  body-hus- 
sars under  the  command  of  colonel 
de  Wurm  accompanied  the  army, 
and  the  Prussian  hussars  still  re- 
mained in  their  quarters. 

**  Such  was  the  first  appearance 
of  Zieten  on  this  theatre  of  war,  ia 
"Vhich  the  Prussian  army  was  des- 
eed to  signalise  itself  both  ofien- 
»vely  and  defensively,  and  under 
the  banners  of  Frederick  to  merit 
tibe  admiration  of  the  universe,  to 
raise  its  chief  to  the  rank  of  tlie 
most  powerful  roonarchs,  and  sus- 
tain his  throne  in  the  midst  of  the 
assaults  of  the  combined  force  of 
Europe." 

'  • 

«<  We  are  now  come  to  the  pe- 
xiod  in  which  Zieten  was  enabled 
to  make  a  full  display  of  his  talents 
and  love  of  glory. '  The  corps  into 
which,  eleven  years  before,  he  had 
obtained  admission  in  quality  ot 
lieuttnant  as  by  favour,  now  saw 
him  at  their  head,  and  were  them- 
selves rapidly  advancing  to  the  awa 
of  their  most  brilliant  career.  The 
same  of  Zieten  and  that  of  the  hus- 
sars now  began  to^  bo.  mentioned 
with  respect  throughout  the  whole 
Jirmy.  Tlie  enemy,  though  long 
familiarised  to  this  kind  of  soldiery, 
observed  its  formation  in  the  Prus- 
sian service  with  alarm,  and  fore- 
boded how  fatal  it  would  one  day 
prove  to  them.  Zieten  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  father  of  all  the 
beroes  who  succeeded  him  in  this 
line  of  duty,,  as  his  regiment  had 


that  of  being  the  model  of  all  thafr 
were  formed  after  him.  And  it 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  postha^ 
mous  works  has  not  nominally  dona 
justice  to  his  general,  he  speaks 
with  eulogium  of  the  services  tho 
hussars  had  rendered  him  in  th^ 
various  desultory  wars  in  which 
they  were  employed,  and  makes 
particular  mention  of  the  a£Bur  of 
Rothschloss.' 

^  A  short  time  after  that  afiair  the 
regiment  of  Zieten  had  the  firs(  oc- 
casion of  displaying  the  bravery  of 
their  new  commander.  The  Icmg, 
who  was  become  still  more  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
number  of  light  troops,  had  com- 
missioned colonel  De  Nazmar  to 
form  a  corps  of  ulilans  in  Prussia* 
and  to  march  them  into  Silttku 
Being  arrived  at.  the  camp  of 
Stremen,  the  whole  army  was 
struck  w^ith  the  fine  appearance  of 
the  men  and  the  goodness  of  the 
horses.  The  king  in  particular 
was  highly  pleasedon  the  occasiooa 
and  declared  that  he  expected  more 
from  them  tlian  firom  {he  hossart 
themselves;  at  the  same  time  add- 
ing, that  he  should  soon  famish  them 
with  an  opportunity  of  making  trial 
of  their  prowess.  These  werey 
however,  for  the  greater  part* 
young  men  newly-raised,  iU-cxcr- 
cised,  and  withal  much  encwnbcr* 
ed  by  dieir  long  pikes.  The  king* 
nevertheless,  sent  them  upon  aa 
expedition  near  Grotkaw,  tsiking  at 
the  same  time  the  precaution  to  di- 
rect Zieten  to  lie  in  ambuscade 
near  theixi,  and  to  remain  a  mefe 
spectator  of  the  battle  as  long  as  it 
should  go  on.  in  their  favour  in  or- 
der to  secure  them  the  glory  of 
their  success ;  but,  in  case  of  a  i^ 
pulse,  to  support  and  rescue  them. 
The  event  snowed  the  propriety  of 
this  measure. 
"  The  uhlans  began  the  attack 

with 
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with  impetuosity.  The  enemy, 
who  soon  discovered  with  whom 
they  had  to  cope,  received  them 
ivith  such  viffour,  that  their  ranks 
were  immediately  broken,  and 
themselves  put  to  flight ;  and  5e- 
ing  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  they  be- 
gan to  give  themselves  up  for  lost. 
These  raw  troops,  who,  even  had 
they  preserved  their  ranks,  would 
have  been  but  little  formidable  to 
the  Austrians,  as  thev  were  un- 
practised in  the  use  ot  their  arms, 
ceased  entirely  to  be  so  the  mo- 
ment their  ranks  were  broken* 
Their  pikes,  which  were  of  no  use 
in  action,  now  tended  to  impede 
thehr  flight.  They  wounded  one 
smother  in  the  disorder  into  which  . 
they  were  thrown ;  or,  in  bearing 
their  arms  too  low,  the  point  stuck 
into  the  ground,  the  rider  was  un- 
horsed, and  his  steed  stumbled  and 
fell  widi  him. 

*^  Zieten,  leaving  his  ambuscade, 
hastened  to  the  rehef  of  the  uhlans. 
The  enemas  struck  with  surprise, 
halted,  and  forming  themselves 
into  order  of  battle,  made  vigorous 
resistance  against  this  unexpected 
attack^  The  brave  hussars,  how- 
ever, soon  changed  the  face  of  the 
battle^  and  defivered  their  com- 
rades; and,  after  having  recover- 
ed a  ereat  part  of  the  prisoners^ 
tjiey  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat. 
The  uhlans,  who  had  now  regained 
their  former  courage,  rallied  them- 
selves, and  joining  the  victorious 
squadrons,  completely  routed  the 
Austriaas.  Zi^tcn,  who  jetumed 
MTich  them  to  the  camp,  had  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  one  ot  dieir  officers 
who  had  b^n  killed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  *•  He  presented 
to  the  king  the  regiment  lie  had 
just  saved;  and    which,   witheiu 


his  assistance,  would  have  been  an- 
hihilated  almost  at  its  very  birtlu 
The  loss,,  however,  which  the  uh- 
lanS'  sustained,  and  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  first  enterp^^ise,  in" 
duced  the  kingto  transform  them 
into  hussars-  They  were  then  ia 
their  own  element ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  their  sabres,  they,  were  soon 
able  to  efface  the  memory  ?bf  the 
unfortunate  day  of  the  pikes. 

*'  The  Austrian  hussars  oWrved 
with  an  evil  eye  their  young  rivals 
diluting  the  palm  with  them,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  bearing  it 
away.  They  were  impatient  ra 
take  revenge,  and  were  particu* 
larly  irritated  against  the  regiment 
of  Zieten.  Yet,  though  this  regi- 
ment consisted  at  that  time  but  of 
six  squadrons,  they  nevertheless  re- 
sisted  the  superior  ioxcfi  of  the  exie^ 
TtiYy  and  always  came  ofiTwith  honour^. 
The  bravery  of  each  individual, 
the  able  dispositions  made  by  tlieir 
officers,  rendered  this  little  corps 
as  formidable  in  their  attack  a& 
they  were  invincible  on  the  defen- 
sive. Of  this  we  shall  only  state  a 
single  instance.  Sixty  hussars  l^ 
in^  posted  at  Ulmendorf  were  suiw 
pnsed  by  a  numerous  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  in  th« 
greatest  danger  of  beiujg  made  pri*^ 
soners,  when  their  principal,  offi«^ 
cer  f  disposing  them  in  a  masterly 
manner,  fonzied  such  a^  front  as 
enabled  him  to  keep  the  enemy 
aloof  till  a  reinforcement  arrived 
under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
comrades  ^,  Scarce  were  th^se 
two  squadrons  united,  when  fallii]^ 
upon  the  Austrians,  in  their  turn, 
they  repulsed  them  with  great  1qss% 
Zieten,  moreover,  distinguished 
himself  personally  at  Frey  wald,  as 
well  as  on  many  other  occasions^ 


**  *  The  brave  captain  de  Kladowtky. 

**  +  Captain  de  Ruter. 

'^  I  Captaifi  de  Ltidi^ary,  who  was  killed  in  tlis  action. 
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about  thts  time,  of  wliich  no  parti- 
culars  are  handed  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day 

"  The  royal  army,  as  the^  reader 
may  see^it  large  In  the  posthumous 
works  of  Frederick*,  passed  the 
rest  of  this  campaign  in  marches 
and  counter-marches  without  com- 
.  ing  to  any  decisive  measures.  Bres- 
law  was  taken  hy  stratagem,  Neisse 
was  besieged  for  tlie  sake  of  form, 
and  given  up  on  the  twelfth  day  in 
consequence  of  a  secret  convention 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
English  minister.  In  virtue  of 
diis  convention  the  two  armies 
withdrew  from  each  other,  and  the 
Prussian  troops  remained  unmo- 
lested in  the  winter-quarters  which 
they  had  t;\ken  in  Silesia  and  Bo- 
hemia, TJie  hussars,  under  the 
command  of  Zleten,  were  stationed 
at  Hermstadt,  Guraw,  and  in  seve- 
ral other  small  towns  in  Silesia." 


<*  In  this  war  Zicten  acquired 
new  claims  to  admiration  and 
esteem.  He  had  shewn  himself 
able  to  cope  with  the  greatest  com- 
manders of  the  age.  Uniting  wis- 
dom witli  courage,  contempt  of 
.  danger  with  perseverance,  dexterity 
with  presence  of  mind,  and  activity 
with  the  most  perfect  command 
of  temper ;  ^e  conceived  his  plans 
with  the  progress!  veness  of  the  ris- 
ing storm,  and  executed  them  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  thunderbolt. 
Unruffled  in  the  heat  of  battle; 
singularly  accurate  and  concise  in 
giving  his  orders ;  foreserfng  every 
thing,  j)repared  for  every  thing ; 
he  was  rnvariably  able  to  turn  the 
circumstances  of  the 'moment  to 
adwthtage.  His  military  glance 
was  correct  and  infallible ;  he  was 
equally  admirable  in  attack  and 
defence ;  capable  of  the  most  dar- 
ing enterprises,  and  losing  every 


idea  of  personal  safety  when  his 
duty  called  him  to  engage  in  tlieni, 
he  never  failed  to  acquit  himself 
with  success.  In  his  principles  he 
was  firm,  and  his  probity  was  in- 
vincible ;  he  was  a  zealous  patriot, 
was  attached  to  his  sovereign  by 
the  indissoluble  ties  of  afiTectioii 
and  fidelity  i  and  he  evinced  his 
loyalty  and  devotedness  to  him  by 
the  readiest  siicriiices — the  sacrifice 
of  every  thing  except  his  honour* 
his  principles,  his  religion,  and  his 
country.  He  abhorred  all  illictt 
means  of  enriching  himself;  he 
was  disinterested  and  unassuming ; 
ever  careless  of  acquiring  the  ap^ 
probation  of  the  great  or  the  adrnt- 
ration  of  the  multitude,  lie  was 
more  desirous  to  be  really  good 
than  to  appear  so.  Ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  merit  of  another, 
he  esteemed  every  one  who  was 
recommendable  for  his  conduct 
and  virtues,  and  openly  contemned 
such  as  were  degraded  by  their 
vices.  He  was  prompt  to  obey  the 
orders  of  bis  prince,  yet  widiout 
giving  up  th«  right  of  consulting 
and  availing;  himself  of  his  own 
knowledge  m  the  incidental  exe^u** 
tion  of  those '  orders.  Incapable 
of  bending  under  the  yoke  of  lear^ 
or  servilely  cringing  to  authcHity, 
he  invariably  supported  his  dignity 
and  character  on  every  occasion. 
Such  had  been  the  general  tenor 
of  his  conduct  during  the  twp  Siie- 
sian  wars,  that  he  ^^as.  considered 
as  the  tutdary  genius  of  the  army* 
whose  safety  in  efTect  was  commit- 
ted to  his  care  in  every  march  that 
was  undertaken.  Were  the  enemy 
to  be  attacked  ? — his  sution  was  kt 
the  van.  Was  it  expedient  to  with- 
draw from  action  ? — it  was  he  who 
covered  the  retreat.  He  bad  akoL 
repaired  the  faults  of  other  gen^ 
mis,  and  never  erred  himself  biiJL 


•  *•  Th^.Htstory  of  my  own  Tim«L»» 
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m  one  single  instance ;  and  whtch'^ 
us  the  reader  has  seen,  was  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  his  patrols. 
Hence  he  possessed  the  esteem  of 
the  king  and  his  brother-officers, 
and  acquired  an  unbounded  ascen- 
dancy over  the  troops  he  com- 
manded; who,  fully  sensible  of 
liis  talents  and  his  patriotism,  were 
persuaded  he  would  never  lead 
them  to  fkce  destruction,  but  when 
honour  and  necessity  required  it, 
and  when  victory  would  crown  the 
enterprise.  His  name  acquired 
universal  celebrity ;  he  was  justly 
ranked  among  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  the  Prussian 
afmy,  and  considered  as  the  model 
of  a  virtuous  hero.  The  good  ad- 
mired him  as  the  ornament  of  hu- 
man nature;  and  his  country,  in 
reward  of  his  merit,  decorated  him 
with  the  title  of  a  true  patriot. 

*«  To  general  admiration  and 
esteem  were  joined  sentiments  of  a 
more  tender  kind,  and  more  con- 
genial to  his  natiH'e ;— the  afiection 
aind  cotifidence  of  his  brother-offi- 
cers and  hussars.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tiXmults  of  war  he  had  lever 
tweserved  those  social  virtues  which 
iiad  marked  the  early  period  of  his 
life.  Guided  and  sustained  by  ra- 
tional piety,  his  moral  character 
still  shone  with  undiminished  lustre, 
while  his  talents,  his  faculties,  his 
religious  principles,  sttU  acquired 
new  force  as  he  advanced  in  his 
brilliant  career.  The  pernicious 
maxim,  the  maxim  of  his  day,  that 
the  duty  of  a  soldier  superseded 
diat  of  a  man,  was  never  adopted 
by  him.  The  horrors  of  war  to 
which  he  had  been  inured,  never 
Steeled  his  heart  to  the  softer  calls 
of  humanity ;  and  such  feelings  he 
considered  not  only  as  far  from  de«- 
gradin?  his  profession,  but  even  a^ 
ose  of  Its  most  noblis  appendages. 
Severe  in  the  field  and  inexorable 


in  whatever  regarded  the  duties  of 
the  military  life  (becaiise  he  him^f 
self  was  the  first  to  set  the  example, 
and  had  no  errors  nor  neglect  od 
his  own  part  to  call  for  indulgence, 
in  favour  of  such  as  were  guilty  of 
either),  he  was  in  all  other  i-espects 
remarkable  for  the  gentleness  and 
evert  the  complaisantness  of  his 
manners.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
accommodate  those  whom  he  com- 
manded, to  the  "utmost  of  his 
power ;  or  to  lighten  with  a  kind 
word,  a  look,  a-  ^mile,  the  burdens 
they  had  indispensably  to  sustain; 
His  officers,  his  private  soldiers 
wh(Hn  he  loved  with  paternal  Sec- 
tion, never  solicited  his  counsel,  his 
interposition,  his  succour,  in  vain** 
Just  and  impartial  in  the  extrem^f 
he  tolerated  no  oppression,  no  per- 
secution ;  and  though  exact  in  the 
infliction  of  punishments,  he  was  sti& 
more  so  in  recompensing  every 
noble,  every  liberal  action. 

"  He  had  always  acted  with 
feeling  and  equity  towards  the  hos* 
tile  nations  during  the  various  in- 
cursions he  had  made  among  themi 
The  laws  of  war  never  induced 
him  to  overlook  the  sacred  rights  of 
man.  Far  from  countenancing 
any  kind  of  exactions,  he  was  the 
friend,  the  protector,  the^father-  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
places  which  became  the  immediate 
seat  of  war*  Whenever  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  pillage  an  hostile 
country  on  leaving  it,  his  custom 
was  to  observe  th^  mere  form  only  | 
he  would  cause  a  few  windows  to 
be  broken,  throw  do\*n  a  few 
stoves,  displace  or  overturn  the  fur- 
tiiture  of  a  house  or  two  j  but  was 
never  known  to  deprive  the  inhabit 
tant  of  "what  was  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  him,  or  to  commit  a  single 
act  of  barbarity.  The  soldier 
loved  him  still  more  than  he  feared 
him.  fo  every  place  his  preserve 
JD  tion 
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tion  was  the  object  of  universal 
concern.  Not  only  his  own  coun- 
try, but  the  nations  who  had  known 
him  as  their  enemy  only,  did  ample 
justice  to  his  disinterestedness  and 
greatness  of  mind. 

"  The  candid  reader  will  pardon 
the  foregoing  effusion  of  tenderness 
and  esteem,  and  will  not  consider 
it  either  as  exaggeration  or  flattery, 
but  allow  the  panegyric  of  virtue 
to  be  uttered  by  the  voice  of  truth. 
Of  all  that  has  been  said  he  will 
find  thi  testimonies  in  the  breasts 
of  the  admirers  of  Zieten,  and  he 
will  find  them  in  the  paees  that 
precede  this  portrait.  Whoever 
admits  the  facts,  cannot  disapprove 
of  the  elogium,  which  is  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  other. 

**  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
here  an  anecdote  or  two  relative  to 
the  life  of  Zieten,  which  cannot  be 
introduced  in  their  exact  order  for 
want  of  due  information  as  to  the 
times  and  places  tliat  gave  them 
birth ;  and  which,  as  they  serve  to 
characterise  the  man  and  the  herOt 
are  worth  preserving. 

**  A  Prussian  general  had  a  dan- 
gerous defile  to  pass.  On  the  right 
rose  a  steep  hill ;  on  the  left  lay  a 
marsh ;  and  at  the  end  a  bridge, 
the  sole  outlet.  From  the  hill, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied, 
they  harassed  the  troops,  whom 
the  gener^,  with  a  view  of  saving 
the  baggage  (part  of  which  be* 
longed  to  himself),  had  left  in  a 
defenceless  condition.  Their  ranks 
were  soon  broken,  and  tliey  were 
hurried  in  great  disorder  towards 
the  bridge. 

"  Zieten,  who  followed  with  the 
rear-guard,  perceiving  the  confu- 
sion they  were  in,  flew  to  tlie  spot, 
where  he  found  the  cannon  aban- 


doned, the  horses  killed,  die  aniU 
lerymen  without  ammunition,  and 
on  the  point  of  surrendering. 
The  dhtressed  soldiers  complained 
loudly  to  him  of-^the  conduct  of 
their  general  j  and  Zieten,  without 
making  any  reply,  betook  himself 
to  repair  his  fault.  Supported  by 
the  gallant  Barlow*,  who  had 
just  collected  a  small  party  of  in- 
fantry, he  attacked  the  enemy* 
dislodged  them  from  the  heights^ 
took  possession  of  the  bridge  at  the 
moment  in  which  they  were  going 
to  occupy  it;  and  having  taken  from 
the  baggage-waggons  which  bad 
been  driven  into  Uie  marsh  as  many 
horses  as  were  necessary  to  draw 
the  artillery,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
scue the  whole  corps. 

*«  The  general  who  had  so  ill  per- 
formed his  task,  obtained  neveithes* 
less  all  the  honours  of  the  expeditioxu 
The  king  publicly  congratulated 
him  on  his  halving* extricated  him- 
self in  so  able  a  manner,  while 
Zieten  and  Barlow  remained  tacit* 
ly  satisfied  with  the  service  they 
had  rendered  him  without  making 
the  least  display  of  the  parts  they 
had  acted.  From  Zieten  his  friends 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  either 
the  place  in  which  this  event  had 
happened,  or  the  name  of  the  gene* 
ral  who  had  commanded  the  re- 
treat in  so  unskilful  a  manner.  It 
was  only  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  that  this  respectable  old  man 
made  mention  or  the  affair  merely 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  hii 
brotjier-oificer. 

"  The  foregoing  anecdote  exhi- 
bits in  the  most  amiable  point  of 
view  the  unassuming  diaracter  of 
Zieten,  and  with  what  delicacy  he 
acted  with  respect  to  the  reputation 
of  others.    The  following  one  will 


*  Afterwards  general  of  infantry,  an4  on«  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Pni»> 
Man  army. 
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furnish  an  example  of  the  good  or- 
der and  love  of  justice  that  directed 
'SlII  his  actions, 

**  In  his  colonel-squadron  was  an 
hussar  whose  bravery  and  intelli- 

§ence  had  so*^r  gained  his  esteem 
lat  he  was  tdesirous  to  advance 
him  and  to  m^ke  his  fortune.  Be* 
fore  he  named  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
subaltern,  he  wished  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  probity ;  and  one  day 
when  the  hussar  had  returned  from 
a  foraging  party,  Zieten  making  up 
to  him,  ordered  him  to  alight ;  and 
after  having  examined  his  load, 
discovered  two  geese  concealed  in 
a  bundle  of  straw.  The  general 
thereupon  not  only  testified  his  dis- 
approbation of  such  conduct  in  the 
most  severe  terms,  but  could  not 
refrain  from  making  him  sensible 
of  what  he  had  lost  on  the  occasion. 

*  You  were  on  the  point  of  being 

*  made  a  subaltern,'  said  he,  <  and 

*  you  shall  now  remain  a  common 

*  soldier.'     The  hussar,  in  effect, 
was  not  advanced  till  a  year  after. 

**  Peace  being  concluded,  the 
army  returned  to  their  respective 
garrisons.  The  king,  who  had 
been  no  stranger  to  the  little  negli- 
fences  and  abuses  which,  dunng 
tne  war,  had  crept  in  among  the 
troops,  was  extremely  sol/citous  to 
remedy  them  and  to  re-establish 
due  discipline  and  order.  The  let- 
ter which  his  majesty  wrote  to 
Zieten  is  the  more  worthy  of  the 
reader's  notice,  as  it  shows  what 
obligation  he  considered  himself 
under  to  his  troops,  and  the  jus- 
tice which  he.  was  pleased  to  do 
them. 

♦  My  dear  major-general  de 
*  Zieten, 

*  The  war  is  now  at  an  end ;  and 
<  I  take  this  opportiviity  of  declar- 
«  ing  to  my  brave  officers,  that,  dur- 

*  ing  its  continuance,  I  had  reason 

*  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 


*  conduct.     They  have  done  their 

*  duty    on    every    occasion,    and 
'  crowned  the  Prussian  name  with 

*  immortal  glory.   On  my  own  part 

*  I  shall  neglect  no  opportunity  of 

*  giving  them  proofs  or  my  satisfac- 

*  tjon.     I  am  moreover  fully  per- 

*  suaded,  that  the  staff-officers  and 

*  all  the  officers  in  general  will  do 

*  their ,  utmost    to    preserve    that 

*  good  order  and  military  discipline 

*  which  have  hitherto  contributed     ^ 

*  to  render  the  army  invincible,  and 

*  that  they  will  restore  them  where- 
'  ever  tliey  mieht  have  been  re- 

*  laxed.     For   this   purpose  I  re- 

*  commend  td  you,  as  well  as  to 

*  your  staff  and  other  officers,  ta 

*  peruse  with   attention,   and  dih'- 

*  gently  to  observe,  all  my  military 

*  ordinances  and  regulations. 

*  Frederick.^ 
«  Potsdam^  Jan.  1st,  1746.' 

"  Attentive  to  the  commands  of 
his  sovereign,  Zieten  strove  to  re* 
store  that  order  in  his  regiment 
which  a  camp-life  had  interrupted;  ' 
and  to  establish  that  uniformity  of 
action,  that  salutary  restraint,  that 
scrupulous  exactness,  which,  during 
their  residence  in  garrison,  prepares 
the  troops  for  the  more  important 
duties  of  the  campaign. 

««The  last  letter  from  the  king  to 
Zieten,  is  an  answer  to  one  which 
the  general  had  written  him  on  die 
return  of  the  new  year. 

*  My  dear.  General  de  Zieten, 
*  I  feel  the  value  of  your  good 
wishes,  and  am  truly  grateful  for 
them.  I  wish,  in  return,  that  your 
strength  may  be  renewed,  and  firm- 
ly established,^  and  that  yourhealth 
may  equal  your  contentment.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  wishes, 
would  afford  me  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction ;  and  I  remain  your 
very  affectionate  king, 

*  Frederick.' 
Berlin^  Jan,  I*f,  1785.' 

D  2  «  Several 
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"  Several  circumstanceshave  given 
-  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  king  haci  a 
presentiment  of  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  his  gencnil — a  man, 
indeed,  on  the  verge  of  eighty-six, 
must  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  die  soon  ;  and  that  the  public, 
ever  fond  of  the  marvellous,  should 
choose  to  make  a  miracle  of  his  laa- 
jesty's  apprehensions,  is  likewise 
far  from  having  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  it. 

"A  peculiar  incident  soon  enabled 
the  great  Frederick  to  give  his  ge- 
neral a  last  proof  of  the  high  es- 
teem he  bore  him,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
compense tniQ  merit, 

"  it  happened  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  of  1785»  the  king  had  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  a  bad  state  of 
health.  On  the  22d  of  December, 
Zieten,  in  spite  of  die  burden  of 
eighty-six  years,  went  to  the  palace 
at  the  end  of  tlie  parade,4;o  pay  his 
sovereign  this  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect, and  to  have  the.  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  after  six  months*  ab- 
sence. The  parole  was  given  out, 
the  orders  imparted  to  the  gene- 
rAsf  and  the  king  had 'turned  to<> 
wards  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
when  he  perceived  Zieten  on  the 
Otlier  iide  of  the  hall,  between  his 
son  and  his  two  aide-dc-ca  m})s.  Sur- 
prised  in  a  very  agreeable  manner 
at  this  unexpected  sight,  he  broke 
out  into  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
and  directly  making  up  to  him — 

*  What,  my  good  <3d  Zieten  1  are 
you    there  ?'    said    his    majesty : 

*  how  sorry  am  I,  that  you  have 
had  the  trouble  of  walking  up  the 
stair-case  I  I  shomd  have  called 
upon  you  myself.  HowCs  have  you 
been  of  late?' — *  Sire,'  answered 
Zieten,  *  my  health  is  not  amiss — 
my  appetite  is  good;  but  my 
strength— my  strength!' — *  This 
account/  replied  the  king,  <  makes 


me  happy  by  halves  oply— but  yojH 
must  be  tired;  I  shall  have  a  chair 
for  you.'  A  chair  was  qUicklf 
brought.  Zieten,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  at  all  £»• 
tigued — the  king  maiintained  that 
he  was.  *  Sit  dowi^  good  lather/ 
continued  his  rnajes|y«  *  I  will  have 
it  so,  otherwise  I  fttust  instanttr 
leave  the  room  j  fiw  I  cannot  at 
low  you  to  be  ihcoounoded  under 
my  own  roof.'  The  old  general 
obeyed,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
remained  standing  before  him,  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle  that 
had  thronged  around  thenx.  Aft^ 
asking  him  many  questions  respect- 
ing his  hearing,  his  memoir,  and 
the^^eneral  sute  of  his  health,  he 
at  Hngth  took  leave  of  him  in 
these  ^wdrds — ^  Adieo,  my  dear 
Zieteix!  (it  was  his  last  adieu)  take, 
care  not  to  catch  cold — ^nurse  ypur- 
self  well,  and  live  as  long  as  you 
can,  that  I  may  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeinjg  you-*  After 
having  said  this,  the  king,  insteal 
of  speaking  to  the  other  generals, 
and  walking  through  the  saloons  as 
usual,  retired  abruptly,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet. 

"  This  interesting  scene,  equally 
worthy  of  Frederick  and  of  Zieten, 
brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  th^ 
hardiest  of  the  spectators.  ^Zietea 
was  himself  too  much  affected  to 
be  able  to  shed  any ;  nor  can  lan- 
guage describe  what  he  felt  on  the 
occasion.  The  graver  of  Chodo- 
wiecki  has  preserved  this  intervieir 
in  a  plate,  which,  among  its  other 
excellences  is  remarkame  for  the 
likenesses,  of  the  group,  and  which 
is  well  known  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. 

"  The  sun  of  Zieten  hastened  apace 
to  its  decline,  and  the  edifice  of  his 
bodily  frame  fell  fast  into  decay. 
He  had  now  scarcely  any  desires  to 
animate  him ;  he  had  drunk  out  the 
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cup  t)f  Kfe,  and  had  fully  tasted  of 
its  glory  and  its  entOyments.  H^s 
fevourite  wish,  of  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  had  been  granted  him ; 
he  had  run  lus  lone  career  with  a 
conscience  vBtd  o?  reproach,  and  . 
he  began  to  ft^  th'6  want  of  repose ; 
be  cherishedr^e  hope  of  immor- 
tality, and  Pre(>are4  for  death  as 
a:n  event  he  'teither  desired  nor 
feartd.  "^'  ► 

^  He  was  now  in  his  eighty- sixth 
year ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January, 
aft^r  having  taken  a  ride  in  his 
carriage  wim  madame  de  Zieten, 
he  felt  himself  in  such  spirits,  that 
he  planned  an  excursion  to  Wus- 
trau  with  her,  and  from  thence  to 
his  brother-ii^law,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  stand  godfather  to 
his  child.  He  spent  the  evening  at 
home,  and  was  remarkably  good- 
humoured;  conversed  gaily  with 
his  children,  and  observed  to  his 
younge;^  daughter  that  he  hoped 
soon. to  see  l^r  dressed 


gown  he  had  just  bought  her. 
They  all  sat  down  to  supper,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Zieten  complained  of 
being  unwelL  The  consternation 
was  general :  every  possible  assistt 
ance  was  administered  to  him ;  and 
in  a  little  time  he  grew  better.  He 
then  went  to  bed,  and  the  family 
had  no  apprehensions  of  a  relapse. 
**  The  night,  which  was  the  last  of 
his  life,  afR>rded  him  but  little  rest« 
He  was  heard  to  pray  aloud,^  and  at 
several  different  times.  At  four  in 
the  mOming,  hejcalled  his  valet  j 
who,  on  entering  the  room,  saw  the 
image  of  death  upon  his  master's 
countenance.  He  immediately 
rung  for  assistance.  The  dying 
man  had  not,  however,  lost  his 
senses :  he  coughed,  and  spat ; 
asked  if  it  was  blood ;  and,  b^fo^fs 
any  assistance  came,  or  his  valet 
could  answer  his  question,  Zieten 
was  no  more.'* 
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«  TJ  ICHARD  CAMBRIDGE 

x\;  was  bom  in  Loncion,  tlie. 
14th  of  February,  in  the  year  171 7» 
He  was  descended  firom  a  family, 
that  had  been  for  several  genera- 
tions e^ablished  in  Gloucester- 
ahire :  his  father,  being  a  younger 
brother,  was  bred  to  business  as 
a  Turkey  merchant,  and  resided 
chiefly  in  London  until  the  time  of 
)iis  death,  which  happened  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  who, 
|xpon  this  event,  was* left  to  the  care 
<yi  his  mother,  and  of  her  brother, 
'Jliomas  Owen,  esq. 

HThis  ^entlenian  ^^d  followed 


the  profession  of  the  law,  but  was, 
at  that  time,  retired  to  Bntwell 
Place  in  Buckinghamshire;  and, 
as  he  had  no  children,  he  ado])ted 
his  nephew  as  his  future  represen- 
tative, undertaking  die  superintend 
dence  of  his  education,  and  receiv- 
ing him  at  his  house  during  the. 
vacations  from  school  and  the  uni- 
versJty. 

"  My  father  was  sent  early  to 
Eton,  where,  amongst  hjs  principal 
friends  and  associates,  were  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr,  Qray,  Mr.  West,  Mr, 
Aldworth  Neville,  lord  Sand- 
wicb>  the  honourable  Horace  Wal* 
X>  3  poi^ 
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pole,  Dr.  Barnard  (afterwards  mas- 
ter and  provost  of  Eton  J,  Dr.  Cooke 
(the  late  dean  of  Ely),  besides 
many  others  who  became  Icnown 
in  the  world  as  men  of  taste  and 
learning,  with  most  of  whom  he 
formed  a  friendship,  which  lasted 
through  their  respective  lives. 

**  Here  also  commenced  that 
friendship  with  Mr,  Henry  Berke- 
ley, which,  though  dissolved  at  an 
early  period  by  his  death,  was, 
during  its  continuance,  of  the  most 
affectionate  kind,  and  left  on  the 
mind  of  his  surviving  friend  a  ten- 
der remembrance,  and  poignant 
regret  for  his  loss,  which  never 
were  effaced, 

**  To  school  exercises  my  fatlier 
professed  not  to  have  paid  labori- 
ous attention  j  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  attribute  his  never  hav- 
ing received  punishment  to  the 
•good  nature  and  forbearance  of  his 
master,  Dr.  George*  But  more, 
perhaps,  was  due,  than  he  allowed 
or  imagined,  to  an  unusual  quick- 
'ncss  ofparts,  which  enabled  him  to 
acquire  whatever  he  applied  his 
mind  to,  witliout  much  pains  or 
exertion. 

.  "  His  time,  however,  at  Eton  was 
far  from  being  idly  spent;  for 
whilst  he  was  ever  foremost  in  the 
active  sports  suited  to  his  age,  he 
still  found  leisure  to  read  several  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians ; 
but  as  character  was  always  his  fa- 
vourite study,  the  ancient  dramatic 
"Writers,  and  other  poets,  by  whom 
the  passions  of  men  are  most  cor- 
rectly delineated,  were  preferred  by 
him  :  with  tlie  best  of  these  he  was 
familiar  before  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and,  as  he  possessed  a  me- 
mory uncommonly  retentive,  what 
he  read  at  school  he  could  readily 
refer  to  at  any  subsequent  part  of 
his  life,  and  name  almost  the  page 
and  line  where  the  passage  might 


be  found.  He  was  also  conversant 
with  the  best  writers  of  the  English 
.  drama ;  of  our  own  Shakspeare  he 
was  a  warm  and  judicious  admirer» 
and  had  acted  some  of  the  principal 
parts  in  his  and  other  of  our  best 
plays  with  sin^lar  success.  His 
performance  oi  FalstafF,andof  Tor<« 
fismondin  the  Spanish  Friar,  wer^ 
always  mentioned  by  his  schoolfeU 
lows  as  being  particularly  excellent, 
as  also  of  Micio  in  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence.  Jiis  chief  associates  ii\ 
these  theatrical  exercises,  were  Mr. 
Neville,  Mr.  West,  Dr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Berkeley ;  and,  in  the  Latin 
play,  Mr.  Bryant, 

"In  the  midst  of  his  application 
to  graver  studies,  and  tliese  more 
lively  exertions  of  genitis,  he  mani- 
fested an  early  rehsh  for  the  tran<f 
quil  beauties  of  nature.  The  trans- 
parent*  stream  of  tlie  Thames,  and 
the  picturesque  scenes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eton  and  Windsor, 
appear  to  have  made  d»e  same  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  as  they  did 
upon  thar  of  his  schoolfellow  Mt, 
Gray:  and  whilst  in  the  contem- 
plative fancy  of  the  one,  they  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  Ode  on  a 
distant  View  of  Eton  CoUefl^e,  they 
formed^  in  the  active  mind  of  the 
other,  a  taste  for  the  varied  combit 
nations  of  wood,  water,  and  lawn, 
which  was  exercised  with  great 
success,  first  at  his  seat  in  Glo!:^ 
cestershire,  and  afterwards  in  the 
meadows  at  Twickenham:  these 
exhibit  a  pleasing  memorial  of  his 
skill  in  landscape  scenery,  the  le^ 
lish  for  which  he  always  professed 
to  have  acmiired  in  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton  school. 

"  From  Eton  my  father  was  re- 
moved to  St.  John's-coUege  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  entered  as  a  rattle* 
man-commoner  in  17S4.  His  stu- 
dies at  the  university  were  carried  on 
much  in  the  sam^  maiper  as  at 
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Eton*  No  day  was  passed  witfa« 
out  some  acquisition  of  knowledee 
either  in  literature,  mechanics,  the 
polite  arts,  or  other  useful  improYe>» 
ments:  yet  without  any  appear- 
ance  of  severe  study,  or  of  his  wish^ 
ing  to  be  thought  a  distinguished 
scholar. 

•*  For  the  ordinary  diversions  of 
(he  field,  to  which  country  gentle- 
men  usually  devote  so  much  of 
their  time  and  talents,  my  father 
had  no  relish ;  but  instead  of  the 
gun,  he  took  up  the  exercise  of 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  ^utow, 
in  which  he  acquired  such  a  de» 
gree  of  dexterity,  as  with  a  little 
further  practice  might  have  en- 
abled him  to  enter  the  lists  with 
William  Tell;  or  the  man  record- 
ed in  the  Scribleriad,  who  deprive 
^  Philip  of  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes  with  an  arrow,  which 
was  addressed  «  To  Philip's  right 
Eye."  The  head  of  a  duck,  swim* 
ming  in  the  fiver,  was  a  favourite 
mark,  which  he  seldom  missed  |  he 
likewise  shot  many  small  birds 
perching  on  trees,  and  come  of  the 
larger  sort  he  hu  brought  down 
when  upon  the  wing;  until  hap- 
pening to  see  one  of  his  arrows, 
that  had  accidentally  dropped  into 
^  post,  he  was  struck  with  the  ha- 
sard  he  n^n  of  injuring  some  fellow 
creature,  and  from  mat  time  re* 
linquished  this  amusement.  But 
gs  shooting  ^sh  was  not  liable  to 
mij  Hsk,  he  continued  that  diverr 
non»  with  arrows  made  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Indians  of  Ameri« 
ca,  and  was  almost  as  expert  in  the 
use  of  them*  Whatever  pursuit  he 
engaged  in,  he  followed  with  unf* 
fommon  ardour,  and  seldom  de- 
sisted until  he  had  reached  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subject :  this  fondness 
for  the  bow,  therefore,  induced 
\^^  to  collect  specimens  pf  ^11  the 


bows  and  arrows  that  could  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  the  world,- 
and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  precise  methods  of  using 
tliem.  He  likewise  procured  what- 
ever books  he  could  find  upon  tlie 
subject  of  archery,  particularly 
tltose  which  related  t6  tJie  laws  and 
practice  of  the  old  Englisli  bow- 
men, as  well  as  what  remained  re- 
specting the  use  of  those  weapons 
among  the  anclcnu.  /     . 

"  About  the  year  IT^S,  the  death 
of  Mr.Owen  put  his  nephew  in  pos« 
session  of  that  gentleman's  property, 
which,  thougn  not  very  extensive, 
was  an  acceptable  addition  to  the. 
small  income  upon<  which  he  had 
hitherto  lived  ;  and,  by  his  uncle's 
desire,  he  added  the  name  of  Owen 
to  his  own.  He  was  now  enabled 
to  cultivate,  more  at  his  ease,  that, 
very  select  society  to  which  he 
had  access ;  he  accordingly  took  a 
house  in  London,  near  nis- friend 
Mr.Villiers,  where  he  passed  two 
winters,  but  found  the  air  disagree 
with  his  own  and  my  inother's 
health ;  not  choosing,  however,  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  that  mor^ 
genial  intercourse,  for  which  he 
nad  so  much  relish,  he  determined 
^o  alter  his  plan,  and,  quitting  his 
seat  in  Gloucestershire,  to  settle 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London*  where  he  might  at  once 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  country 
air,  and  a  constant  communication 
with  the  world.  It  happened  for-* 
tunately,  that  a  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  immediately  pppo^ 
site  to  Richmond  r  hill,  was  then 
upon  ss^le;  which,  from,  its  situ^ 
ation,  seemed  to  he  a  residence 
particularly  suited  to  him;  ac« 
cordingly,  in  the  year  1751,  he 
made  the  purchase,  and  established 
himself  at  Twickenham ;  an  event 
which    contributed   essentially   to 
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the  happiness  of  his  future  life^^ 
during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years. 

"  The  situation  of  Twickenham 
meadows,  and  the  pleasing  ap« 
pearance  they  now  assume,  are 
very  generally  known ;  but  it  is  a 
tribute  of  justice,  due  to  his  taste, 
to  observe,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  place  came  into  his  hands,  the 
river,  with  all  the  rich  scenery  on 
the  opposite  Shore,  was  so  entirely 
cccluded  from  the  house  by  high 
walls  and  terraces,  and  the  grounds 
so  crowded  and  disfigured  by  nu- 
merous avenues,  and  unmeaning 
masses  of  wood,  that  the  aspect  it- 
liore  was  the  very  reverse  of  that 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  which  con^ 
stitute  its  present  character. 

**  As  soon  as  he  was  in  posses- 
ion, he  lost  no  time  in^  making  the 
improvements  he  wished ;  and,  as 
his  good  nature  and  benevolence 
mclined  him  always  to  consider 
die  pleasure  he  might  afford  to 
Others,  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
effect  his  alterations  would  have 
from'  the  houses  and  grounds  of 
his  neighbours;  but  cSefly  from 
Richmond  «  hill,  whence  he  knew 
they  would  be  ssta  and  enjoyed  by 
greater  numbers,  than  finom  any 
Other  point  of  sight.  On  the  good 
taste  displayed  on  this  occasion,  he 
received  many  flattering  complir 
ments,  particularly  from  the  pele? 
brated  Mr.  Browne. 

«  At  the  time  of  making  this 
purchase,  he  gave  due  considerar 
tion  to  the  step  he  was  taking;  well 
aware  that  a  large  and  boautiful 
yill.i  in  so'  frequented  a  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  possession  of  one  fond 
of  society,  and  whose  acquaintance 
yras  already  very  extensive,  might 
lead  to  habits  of  expense  Beyond 
jhe  limits  of  his  income,  and  prove 
an  occasion  of  future  embarrass* 


mou  :  hutr  he  frit  9t  the 
time,  what  has  since  been  fuHy 
proved,  that  he  knew,  and  could 
trust,  himself;  that  he  possessed  a 
sufficient  degree  of  self-conamaad 
to  incur  only  such  expenses  as  were 
suited  to  his  station,  and  essential 
to  his  comfort,  and  to  avoid  those 
which  originate  in  vanity  or  osten- 
tation. 

"  His  mode  of  living  at  Twick- 
enham was  in  the  ho^itable  style 
of  a  country  gentleman :  his  table 
was  furnished  in  a  plain  but  ample 
manner;  his  house  was  always 
open  to  his  friends,  and  to  those 
whom  merit,  talents,  or  knowledge 
entitled  to  his  notice;  and  they 
were  received  by  him  with  un^ 
varied  frankness  and  cordiality. 
When  a  select  party  was  assembled 
to  meet  some  literary  character  or 
ingenious,  traveller,  from  whom  en- 
tertainment or  information  might 
be  obtained,  it  was  his  care  to  suit 
the  company  to  each  other,  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  imjerrt^tioat 
which  frequently  defeat  the  object 
of  such  nieetings.  If  the  confversa- 
tion  wandered,  or  got  into  nnddl* 
ful  hands,  he  had  a  most  happy  tax 
lent  of  bringing-  it  back  to  tbe  ]^o- 
per  point,  and  of  suppresang  the 
superfluous  talker;' which  was  al< 
wavs  done  with  so  much  dexterity 
and  such  perfect  good  humour,  that 
the  person  in  qu^on  was  genmllj 
the  last  in  the  company,  who 
was  sensible  of  any  intentian  to 
take  the  conversation  out  of  U^ 
|ilnds. 

^*  As  he  never  was  the  dupe  ol 
flattery,  and  always  superior  to 
that  meanness  ^hidi  kads  men  to 
sacrifice  their  time  to  unnecessary 
civilities  or  iindue  compliances 
from  the  fear  of  giviii?  oiB^cef  he 
was  freed  from  uose  mtrusions  of 
iippe^ence,  of  whiob  Pope  so  bit- 
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xeAf  complams.  His  attentions 
wore  limi^d  to  those  wlio  ha4  a 
just  cktm  to  them,  and  towards 
such  he  never  was  deficient. 
Though  he  sought  the  conversa- 
tion of  ally  who  could  amuse  or  in- 
fonh  him,  and  received  a  great  va- 
riety of  persons  of  almost  every 
rank  and  description  at  his  house, 
he  never  gave  them  reason  to  ima- 
gine, they  had  a  greater  share  of 
his  regard,  than  tney  really  pos- 
sessed ;  hy  this  uniform  sincerity, 
and  the  constant  -  care  he  took  to 
avoid  personalities,  and  severe  re- 
flexions, he  never  made  an  enemy, 
or  lost  a  friend. 

«  In  the  choice  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, neither  titles  or  wealth  were 
t&  him  any  recommendation ;  the 
qualities  he  looked  for  and  re- 
garded, were  worth,  talents,  or  ac- 
complishments. It  would  Jiot,  in- 
deed, he  easy  to  say,  whether  his 
independent  hut  respectful  beha^ 
viour  to  those  of  superior  sta- 
tion^  or  his  kmdness  and  conde- 
^endon  to  inferiors,  was  most 
remarkable;  by  the  former  he 
was  generally  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired and  by  the  latter  he  was 
Tuuversally  respected  and  beloved. 
To  these,  indeed,  his  manner 
was  peculiarry  acceptable  and 
engagmg;  those  little  attentions 
wIh(£  he  delighted  to  pa^,  where 
he  thought  they  would  give  plea- 
sure, were  shown  in  a  way  almost 
peculiiu*  to  himself;  and  towards 
such  as  were  connected  with  him 
be  ever  manifested  a  fatherly  re- 
fiar/(L  His  domestics  were  made 
Sappy  in.  his  service ;  they  were 
seldom  chaneed;  and  several,  after 

3;e  and  innrmities  had  rendered 
em  unequal  to  their  duty,  were 
still  maintained  in  his  house;  which 
induced  a  lady,  who  was  conver- 
saat  with  the  northern  parts  of 
Jj^WQpe^  to  observe^  that  his  bouse 


resembled  a  Polish  family^  where 
all  the  dependents  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof. 

"  From  the  time  when  my  fa* 
tlier  settled  at  Twickenham,  his 
name  became  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  an  author,  for   in   the 
course  of  that  year  he  published  his 
Scribleriad.    This  wOrk,  which  i^ 
a  niock  heroic  poem,  designed  to 
ridicule  and  expose  false  taste  and 
false  science,  could  not  be  expecte4 
to  attract  the  same  share  of  public 
attention,  as  if  the  subject  had  been 
of  a  more  jpopular  nature,  and  the 
humour  suited  to  readers  of  eve^y 
description.   This  defect,  however, 
if  such  it  can  be  considered,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  wit  and  criticism  it 
contains ;  which  is  of  that  durable 
kind,  and  founded  on  such  just 
principles,  that  the  poem  may  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure,  by  men* 
of  judgement  and  leamine,  in  all 
times.     It  was  much  noticed  and 
admired,  on  its  first  appearance, 
by  tliat  class  of  readers,  for  whose 
use  and  entertainment  it  was  chiefly* 
written,  and  established  the  repu- 
tadon  of  its  author  as  a  critic  and 
a  scholar.     Sevei-al  of  his  snialler 
pieces  were  published  soon  after,' 
which,  being  of  a  livelier  cast  and^ 
adapted  to  uie  subjects  of  die  day,' 
were    more    generally  read,  and 
brought  their  author  into  further* 
notice  and  esdmation ;  of  these  the 
most  celebrated  were,  the  *  Eleey 
written  in  an   Empty  Assembly 
Room,' « the  Fakeer,'  and  the  *Bo. 
rough  Hunters.'     But  what  most 
contributed  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion for  humour,  and 'a  just  insight 
into  character,  united  with  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with   living 
manners,  were  his  Essays  published 
in  The  World ;  a  periodical  paper 
begun  in  the  year  1752,  and  kept 
up  with  great  spirit  for  four  years. 
To    an   acquaintance  with   Mr, 
Moore, 
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.Moore,  the  conductor  of  the  work, 
he  was  introduced  by  lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  who  was  diligent  to  promote 
tjhe  succe'ss  of  this  undertaking  by 
interesting  men  of  talents  in  its  fa- 
vour. Some  of  my  father's  inti- 
/mate  friends  had  already  joined  in 
the  publication  j  and,  finding  Mr. 
Moore  to  be  an  amiable  and  de- 
serving man,  he 'gave  him  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  whenever  he  was 
at  a  loss  for  an  essay ;  of  this  in- 
dulgence Moore  frequently  availed 
himself,  nor  did  he  ever  apply  in 
vain.  Many  of  these  papers,  tliere- 
fore,  were  written  in  great  haste, 
and  none  .of  them  with  laboured 
attention.  They  were,  however, 
^uch  relished  and  admired ;  and 
as  his  conversation  was  found  to 
partake  of  the  same  wit  and  hu- 
mour that  characterised  his  writ- 
ings, his  company  became  more 
generally  sought  after.  In  what 
light  he  was  regarded  by  men  of 
superior  talents,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  character,  drawn  of  him 
in  one  of  these  essays  by  the  la^ 
carl  of  Chesterfield, 

♦*  *  Cantabrigius  drinks  nothing 
«  but  water,  and  rides  more  miles 

*  in  a  year  tl>an  the.  keenest  sports- 

*  man,  the  former  keeps  his  head 
«  clear,- the  latter  his  body  in  health ; 

*  it  is  not  from  himself  tiiat  he 

*  nms,  but  to  his  acquaintance,  a 

*  synonimous  term  for  his  friends. 

*  Internally  safe  he  sepks  no  sanc- 

*  tuary  from  himself,  no  intoxica- 

*  tion  for  his  mind.     His  penetra- 

*  tion  makes  him  discover  and  dir 

*  vert  himself  witl^  the  follies  of 

*  mankind,^ which  his  wit  enables 

*  him  to  expose  with  the  truest  rir 

*  dicule,    though    always   without 

*  personal  offence.  Cheerful  abroad 
%beca«se  happy  at  home,  and  thus 

*  happy  because  virtuoU'."* 

'*  This  character  stands  at  the 
close  of  a  paper  written  to  expose 


the  folly  and  ill  efiects  of  hard' 
drinking;  and  lord  Chesterfield 
names  my  father,  who  was  a  watei* 
drinker,  as  a  living  example  of  one» 
who  did  not  require  the  exhilarat- 
ing aid  of  wine  to  enliven  his  wit 
or  increase  his  vivacity. 

**  How  far  that  even  and  regu* 
lar  flow  of  spirits,  with  which  he 
was  blessed,  was  the  effect  of  con* 
stitution,  the  consequence  of  tcm* 
perance,  or  of  an  habitual  activity; 
or  whether  it  arose  from  an  union 
of  all  the  three,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  ;  but,  from  whatever 
cause  it  proceeded,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  possessed  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  the  rare  and  happy  ta- 
lent not  only  of  regukting  his  con* 
versatipn,  but  even  his  spiritSj  by 
the  temper  and  feelings  of^the  com<^ 
pany  he  was  in  i  who  always  found 
him  equally  disposed  to  listen  or 
to  converse,  to  be  grave  or  eay, 
humourous  or  instructive,  as  d^ 
accorded  widx  their  wishes  and  in- 
tlinations;  by  such  behaviour  b\ 
society  it  was,  *  that  his  acquaint*^ 
ance  soon  became  a  synonimous 
term  for  his  friends.* 

«*  In  what  manner  '  he  diyeited 
him'self  with  the  follies  of  man^ 
kind,'  the  reader  will  have  sui  opn 
portuntty  of  judging  by  a  pem«| 
of  his  works.  Certain  it  isj  there 
will  be  found  in  them  none  of  that 
♦personal  offence'  which  almost 
all  humourous  and  burl^qtie 
writers  have  allowed  themselves^ 
and  without  which  the  generality 
of  audiprs  seem  falsely  to  ixru^ne^ 
that  this  species  of  writing  becomes 
tame  ana  insipid.  That  be  wai^ 
*  'cheerful  abroad  because  happy  at 
home,  and  tiius  happy  because  vir-. 
^uous,*  is  estalilishedf  by  the  univert 
sal  testimony  of  hie  friends,  yrfiiA 
it  must  DC  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  his  family  to  confirm. 

*«  My  father   yras  considerably 
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a^ranced  in  his  eighly-third  year 
before  he  was  sensible,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  of  the  infirmities 
of  a?e ;  but  a  difficulty  of  hearing, 
whidi  had  for  some  time  gradually 
increased,  now  rendered  conversa- 
tion troubleson?e,  and  frequently 
disappointing  to  him.  Against 
this  evil,  his  books,  for  which  his 
relish  was  not  abated,  had  hitherto 
furnished  an  easy  and  acceptable 
resource;  biit,  unfortunately,  his 
sight  also  became  so  imperfect, 
that  there  were  few  books  he  could 
jead  with  comfort  to  himself.  His 
general  health,  however,  remained 
the  same,  and  his  natural  good 
spirits  and  cheerfulness  of  temper 
experienced  no  alteration.  Having 
still  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  he 
continued  to  take  his  usual  exer- 
cise, and  to  follow  his  customary 
habits  of  life;  accepting  of  sucn 
amusement,  as  conversation  would 
^frord,  from  those  friends  who  had 
the  kindness  to  adapt  their  voices 
to  his  prevailing  infirmity;  and 
that  he  still  retained  a  lively  con- 
cern in  all  those  great  and  interest- 
ing events,  which  were  then  taking 
place  in  Europe,  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  latest  productions. 
But  as  his  deafness  increased,  he 
felt  himself  grow  daily  more  un- 
fift  for  the  society  of  any  but  his 
own  family,  into  whose  care  and 
protection  he  resigned  himself  with 
the  most  affectionate  and  endearing 
fonfidence;  receiving  those  atten- 
tions, which  it  was  the  first  pleasure 
of  his  children  to  pay  him,  not  as  a 
debt  i^\XQ  to  a  fond  and  indulgent 
parent,  but  as  a  free  and  voluntary 
tribute  of  their  affection.  In  tlie 
contemplation  of  tl^ese  tokens  of 
esteem  and  love,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
perience a  constant  and  unabating 
pleasure,  which  supplied,  in  no 
f  mall  degree,  the  want  of  other  in- 
teresting ideaii. 


**  It  is  well  known,  that  among 
the  many  painful  and  humiliating 
effects  that  attend  the  decline  of 
life,  and  follow  from  a  partial 
decay  of  the  mental  powers,  we 
have  often  to  lament  the  change' 
it  produces  in  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions ;  but  from  every  consequence 
of  this  sort  my  father  was  most 
happily  exempt.  This  I  allow  my- 
self CO  say  upon  the  authority  of 
the  medical  gentleman,  of  consi* 
derable  eminence,  by  whose  skill 
and  friendly  attentions  he  was  as« 
sisted  through  the  progressive 
stages  of  his  slow  decline  j  and  who 
has  repeatedly  assured  me,  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  extensive 
practice,  he  had  never  seen  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  equanimity  and  un- 
deviating  sweetness  of  temper, 

**  During  this  gradual  increase 
of  feebleness,  and  with  the  discou- 
raging prospect  of  still  greater  suf^ 
fering,  which  he  saw  before  him, 
his  exemplary  patience  and  con- 
stant care  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
his  family  were  eminently  conspi- 
cuous 5  nor  did  the  distressing  in- 
firmities, inseparably  attendant  on 
extreme  debility,  ever  produce  a 
murmur  of  complaint,  or  even  a 
hasty  or  unguarded  expression.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prooi^of  an  unusually 
strong  frame,  that  no  symptom  of 
disease  took  place ;  all  die  organs 
of  life  continued  to  execute  their 
respective  functions,  until,  nature 
being  wholly  exhausted,  he  expired 
without  a  sigh,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 802,  leaving  a  widow,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter. 

«  Of  lord  Chesterfield,  who,  like 
my  father,  possessed  his  faculties  to 
the  close  of^lifc,  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  last  words  he  uttered  *  'vyere 
strictly  in  character;'  and  the  re- 
mark made  by  his  physician  Dr. 
Warren,  upon  that  -occasion  was, 

that 
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that  *  his  good  breeding  would  only 

Suit  him  with  his  life.*  I  shall  hope 
>r  indulgence  in  applying  th^  like 
observation  to  him,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  tliis  memoir^  and  whose 
latest  words  were  equally  charac- 
teristic; expressing  that  fond  at- 
tachment to  his  family^  which  had 
ever  been  his  ruling  passion.  Hav- 
ing passed  a  considerable  time  in  a 
9ort  of  dozey  from  which  it  was 


thought  he  had  hardly  strength  to 
revive,  he  awoke,  and  upon  seeing 
me,  feebly  articulated  *  how  do 
the  dear  people  do?'  when  I  an* 
swered  that  they  were  well ;  with 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and 
with  an  increased  energy  of  voice, 
he  ^replied,  '  I  thank  God!'  and 
then  reposed  his  head  upon  the  pil<« 
low,  and  spoke  no  more/' 
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Projected  Flight  to  Montmedi* 

[Extracted  from  Mrss  Williams's  Publication  of  his  Letters.} 


TO  THE  archbishop  OF  ARLES. 

June  29, 1791. 
**  rr^O  console  the  most  unfor- 
J[  tunate  of  kings,  you  recal, 
my  lord  archbishop,  the  example 
of  David,  compelled  to  flee  before 
his  son  Absalom*  Forsaken  mo- 
narchy unfortunate  father !  it  is  not 
▼engeance  that  David  calls  to  his 
aid ;  it  is  not  the  thunderbolt  of  ir- 
ritated heaven  that  he  invokes ;  in 
the  king  of  kings  he  places  a11  his 
confidence.  JJe  prays  for  an  un- 
grateful son ;  he  pardons  the  mon- 
ster by  whom  he  is  pursued,  and 
who  seems  to  thirst  for  his  blood. 
This  act  of  paternal  affection  is 
sublime ;  and  I  glory  in  having  a 
conformity  of  sentiments  and  ideas 
with  David.  Persecuted  by  un- 
grateful children,  who  calumniate 
a  tender  fatlier,  I  have  only  thought 
of  their  interests  and  their  happi- 
ness. At  the  feet  of  religion  I  de- 
pose the  injuries  heaped  upon  the 
monarch  :  may  "^he  people  be  ha^ 
py  !  and  1  am  satisfied.  I  enjoy  a 
soothing  satisfaction,  while,  in  my 
hours  of  solitude,  I  can  bless  pro- 
vidence, and  submit  myself  to  Its 
decrees :  it  is  then  that  all  injuries. 


all  injustice,  all  wrongs^  are  fc^- 
gotten.  Am  I  not  too  happy, 
my  lord  archbishop  ?  and  can  di- 
vme  justice  be  satisfied?  I  have 
been  punished  for  having  preferred 
that  insolent  philosophy,  which  had 
seduceli>  and  plunged  me  into  an 
abyss  of  misery :  tor  that,  I  neg- 
lected the  ancient  worship  of  my 
forefathers,  so  dear  to  St.  Lewis, 
from  whom  I  am  proud  of  de- 
scending. You,  my  lord  archbi- 
shop, whose  religious  virtues  in- 
spire admiration,  and  who  prefer 
them  to  those  of  which  philoso- 
phers are  proud,  but  which,  viewed 
through  the  prism  of  religion,  bear 
so  near  a  resemblance  to  vices, 
offer  for  your  unfortunate  king  &e 
vows  of  a  heaft  inflamed  by  £viae. 
love — of  a  holy  bishop  whom  I  may 
compare  to  Ambrose— ^with  this 
difference,  that  Theodosius  hiix&« 
bled  himself  before  him  for  having 
cruelly  chastised  a  rebellious  peo- 
ple, and  I  sohcit  the  aid  of  your 
prayers,  to  bring  back  a  people 
who  will  never  have  to  reproach 
me  with  having  caused  eithar  thSr 
blood  or  tears  to  flow. 

«  Lewu,^ 

TO 
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TO  M»  DE  BQVILL£'. 

J%3,  1791. 

•«  You  have  done  your  duty,  sir : 
cease  to  accuse  yourself.  And  yet 
I  can  conceive  your  affliction :  you 
have  risqued  every  thing  for  me, 
and  have  not  succeeded.  Destiny 
opposed  my  projects  an4  yours ; 
fatal  circumstances  palsied  my  will, 
your  courage,  and  rendered  null 
your  preparations.  I  do  not  mur- 
mur against  providence.  Success, 
I  know,  depended  on  myself:  but 
he  must  have  an  atrocbus  mind 
who  could  have  shed  the  blood  of 
his  subjects,  and,  by  making  re- 
sistance, have  caused  a  civil  war  in 
France.  Those  ideas  rent  my  bo- 
som; and  all  my  resolutions  Va- 
nisbed.  To  succeed,  I  must  have 
had  the  heart  of  Nero,  and  the 
soul  of  Caligula.  Receive,  sir,  my 
thanks :  why  have  I  not  th6  power 
Jo  testify  to  you  all  my  gratitude  ? 
«  Lewis." 


TO  MONSIEUR. 

July  23,  lf91. 

*<  My  misfortunes  then  must  fall 
upon  you ;  and  you  are  doomed  to 
be  a  new  victim  of  that  fatality  by 
which  I  am  pursued.  While  I 
sought  an  asylum,  repose,  honour, 
and  Frenchmen,  I  only  found,  at 
every  stepj  treason,  a  cruel  deser- 
tion, the  boldness  of  crime,  and 
the  fatality  of  circumstances.  All 
thoughts  of  regaining  the  French 
are, over;  no  justification  is  to  be 
hoped,  no  liberty  to  be  obtained, 
no  good  to  be  effected  from  my 
own  spontaneous  will.  A  few  days 
since,  I  was  a  vain  phantom  of  a 
monarch,  the  impotent  chief  of  a 
people  the  tyrants  of  their  king, 
and  the  slaves  of  their  oppressors : 
I  now  share  ^th  then}  their  chains. 


A  prisoner  in  my  palace,  I  am  d^ 
prived  even  of  the  right  of  com- 
plaint. Separated  from  my  whole 
family,  my  wife,  my  sister,  my 
childrea,  sigh  at  a  distance  from 
me;  while  you,  my  brother,  by 
the  most  noble  disinterestedness, 
have  condemned  yourself  to  exile. 
You  are  now  in  those  regions  that 
echo  the  moans  of  so'many  victims, 
whom  honor  called  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  but  whom  my  affection^ 
my  orders,  or  rather  my  earnest 
entreaties,  sought  to  bring  back  to 
the  bosom  of  their  desolate  coun- 
try. You  say  tliey  are  unhappy! 
ah !  tell  them  that  Lewis,  that  their 
king,  their  father,  their  friend,  is 
more  unhappy  still !  This  flight* 
which  was  so  necessary  for  m^ 
which  would  perhaps  nave  pro- 
cured my  happiness,  and  that  of/ 
my  people,  will  furnish  motives 
for  a  terrible  accusation.  I  am  . 
menaced ;  the  cries  of  hatred  strike 
my  ear!  They  talk  of  interroga- 
ting me:  No,  never!  While  I  am 
suffered  to  believe  myself  long  <A' 
France,,  I  will  avoid  whatever 
would  tend  to  degrade  me.  Oh ! 
my  brother!  let  us  hope  for  a 
milder  futurity :  the  French  loved 
their  king ;  what  then  have  I  done 
to  deserve  their  hatred?  I,  who 
have  ever  borne  them  in  my  heart. 
Were  I  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,—— 
Let  us  still  cherish  a  soothing  hope ; 
and  may  my  next  letter  inform  you 
that  my  fortune  is  changed ! 

"  Lewis.'* 


TO  MONSIEUR. 

August  27,  1791. 

**  The  approximation  you  sug- 
gest to  me,  my  dear  brother,  is 
founded  on  an  illusion  to  which  I 
can  give  no  manner  of  credit. 
What  passes  before  my  eyes,  de- 
monstrates to  me  tliat  principles 
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drat^Ti  from  the  theory  of  politics, 
▼anish  in  the  execution.  Besides, 
■  what  weapon  can  be  used  s^gainst 
the  multiplied  sophisms  employed 
to  enforce  the  pretensions  or  inno- 
vators ?  The  queen  displays  the 
same  courage :  her  fortitude  seems 
to  augment  in  proportion  as  Cur  si- 
tuation becomes  desperate.  All 
tiiat  surrounds  us,  appears  to  me 
-very  insufficient  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  hordes  of  our 
enemies.  I  cannot  engage  you  too 
strongly  to  show  an  example  of 
circumspection :  pretexts  are  eager- 
ly watched  for ;  and  we  must  en- 
deavour,  by  our  prudence,  to  neu- 
tralise the  efforts  of  crime. 

**  You  know,  my  dear  brotlier, 
the  immutability  of  my  tenderness 
for  you. 

«  Lewi^.'' 


TO  THE  PRIMCE  OF  CONDE'. 

«  My  Cousin, 

«*  In  vain  I  have  intimated  to 
my  brotliers  how  much  those  armed 
assemblies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  are  contrary  to  sound  po- 
licy, tlie  interests  of  the  exiled 
French,  and  my  own  cause.  They 
still  persist  in  their  resolutions  of 
attack,  threaten  us  with  foreigners, 
and  oppose  them  to  Frencnmen 
led  astray.  This  conduct  fills  me 
with  sorrow^  and  must  produce  the 
most  disastrous  consequences :  it 
will  perpetuate  hatred,  excite  ven- 
geance, and  deprive  me  of  all 
means  of  conciliation.  The  mo- 
ment that  hostilities  begin,  ^ycu 
may  be  assured  tliat  all  return  into 
Fi*ance  will  be  impossible ;  emi- 
gration will  become  a  state-crime : 
those  will  then  be  attacked  as  cri- 
minals, who  now  are  only  ifictlms; 
and  Frenchmen,  whom  violence 
I'ad  forced  to  fly,  will  be  consider- 


ed as  traitors,  who  sought  to  lace^ 
rate  the  bosom  of  their  country. 
This  re-union  of  emigrants,  which 
will  nevar  obtain  my  approbatxnn, 
multiplies  an  huxtdredUfold  the 
forces  of  my  enemies.  They  per- 
sist in  considering  me  as  the  soul 
6f  your  preparations ;  they  ima- 
gine I  have  a  secret  council,  under 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  commit- 
tee, directed  by  the  genius  of  the 
^ueen,  encouraged  by  my  appro- 
bation, and  who  retain  you  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  They  cry,  •  to 
arms!'  their  agents,  well  instructed, 
spread  themsSves  in  tlie  streets,  m 
the  public  squares,  imder  the  win-, 
dows  of  my  palace  j  and  every  day 
they  sound  in  my  ear  the  funeral 
cry  of  *  war  I  war  I*  I  am  af- 
frighted-at  their  tenacious  obsti- 
nacy, their  fury,  their  cries  of  rage. 
What  madmen  I  they  wish  for  war! 
Ah  !  if  ever  the  signal  were  ^ven, 
it  would  be  a  long  and  cruel  coq- 
test;  having  no  other  object  than 
vengeance  and  hatred,  it  would 
become  barbarous.  Oh  GodS 
preserve  France  from  this  fatal 
scoiirge!  let  not  those  homicide 
yells  be  heard !  If  I  jnust  descend 
from  the  throne,  mount  the  scaf- 
fold where  Charles  the  First  was 
immolated,  and  abandon  all  that  is 
dear  to  me  on  earth,  I  am  ready- 
but  no  war !  no  war  f 

«*  Nevertheless,  the  noise  of  yoar 
pi-eparations  has  reached  me— — 
You,  my  cousin,  who  are  desirous 
of  uniting  glory  and  duty — yCHi» 
whom  the  emigrants  consider  as 
their  father  and  their  chief,  and  I 
myself  esteem  as  a  loyal  and  mag* 
nanimous  prince — oppose,  I  coii-> 
jure  you,  the  wild  projects  of  the 
French  assembled  around  your  per- 
son ;  make  known  to  them  the 
danger  ;  oppose  my  will,  my  coun- 
sels, even  my  prayers,  to  this  va- 
lor, inflamed  by  injustice,  misfoi^ 

tone^ 
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tane»  and  injuries.  Let  as  yet  dare 
to  hope :  the  storm  may  pass  away ; 
^happier  times  may  be  in  reserve 
for  ns.  I  stand  in  need  of  ho]^^ 
and  of  learning  that  you  are  docile 
to  my  voice,  in  order  to  enjoy  one 
moment  of  happiness. 

«  Lewis." 


TO  M.  DE  ST.  PRIEST. 

November  27 f  1791. 

•*  The  measures,  sir,  that  may 
kindle  civil  war,  are  not  those  which 
I  will  adopt  to  preserve  my  autho- 
rity. I  would  rather  abdicate  the 
throne,  than  deliver  up  my  forti- 
fied places  to  the  powers  who  pro« 
pose  giving  me  proofs  of  their  high 
'  interest  i  nave  accepted,  not  widi- 
out  much  repugnance,  the  new  con« 
stitudon:  but  I  am  resolved  to 
maintain  it,  because  I  have  sworn 
to  do  sa  The  loyalty  of  my  prin- 
ci|des  can  alone  justify  the  confi* 
denoe  of  the  French  people :  my 
brothers,  by  obstinately  pursuing 
the  plan  they  seem  to  have  adopt- 
ed •  are  preparing  many .  sorrows 
formCf  and  depriving  diemselves, 
perhatn  for  ever,  of  all  means  of 
con^pinig  mew  Employ,  sir,  your 
powers  of  persuasion,  to  make  them 
conceive  the  horrors  of  my  situa- 
tion. Their  return  would  surely 
lead  to  union  in  that  great  family, 
of  which  the  title  of  father  is  so 
dear  to  me. 

**  I  appreciate  your  generous 
offers,  sir,,  and  the  pure  zeal  by 
which  they  are  dictated;  but  at 
this  moment  I  can  accept  nothing, 
and  still  less^  commit  myself  by  pro* 
mises  which  would  be  considered 
as  crimes.  Depend,  sir,  alike  on 
my  good  wishes,  and  the  desire  I 
£ecl  to  realise  them. 

"  Ltwis/* 


TO  M.  VSRGNIAVD. 


^K^tf^n  1,1792,  Teji 
in  the  Mornings 

«« Mr.  President, 

•«  Amidst  the  disorder  of  a  sit- 
ting so  tumultuous,  so  cruel  for 
my  feelings,  and  such  an  outrage 
on  the  dignity  of  the  national  re- 
presentation, the  legislative  body 
will,  I  suppose,  employ  means  to 
calm  the  popular  effervescence.  I 
do  not  demand  justice  for  the  mr^g- 
nitude  oE  that  crime  which  has 
forced  me  to  come  with  my  family, 
and  place  myself  with  confidence 
under  the  segis  of  the  delegates  of 
the  people.  There  would  be  too 
many  culprits  to  punish,  to  have 
hopes  that  a  striking  example  might 
intimidate  the  wicked.  May  the 
evil  already  perpetrated  be  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  may  peace  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  palace  of  my  fa- 
thers !  I  shall  not  think  the  pain  of 
any  sacrifice  equal  to  the  profound 
grief  I  feel  at  the  violation  of  pub- 
Ec  order. 

♦*  The  labours  of  the  assembly 
require  that  an  asylum  should  be, 
chosen  for  me,  where  I  may  find 
security  for  my  family,  and  enjoy 
myself  a  lienefit  which  the  univer- 
sality of  Frenchmen  erpect  from 
your  solicitude. 

•*  Lewis." 


TO  THE  DUCHBSS  OF  GRAMMO^^T. 

At  the  National  Assembly, 
August  11. 

"  We  accept,  madam,  your  ge- 
nerous offers :  the  horror  of  our  si- 
tuation makes  us  feel  all  their  value. 
The  only  manner  in  which  we  fcan 
acknowledge  so  much  loyalty,  is 
by  the  duration  of  our  most  tender 
sentiments. 

V  Lew4s.'* 
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TO  MONSIEUR. 


August  II,  1792. 
At. the  National  Atsanbly, 

**  Carnage  and  flames  signalised 
in  their  tum»  mj  dear  brouer,  the 
horrible  hours  of  jesterdaj.  Forced 
to  abandon  mj  palace  with  all  my 
family,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
midst  of  my  most  cruel  enemiesy  it 
is  under  their  verv  eyes  that  I  paint 
to  you»  perhaps  tor  the  last  time> 
my  dreadful  situation. 

"  Francis  L.in  perilous  circum- 
stances, wrote,  <  an  is  lost  but  ho- 
noHr  :*  for  me,.  I  have  no  longer 
any  hope  but  in  the  justice  of  God, 
and  in  the  purity  of  those  benevo- 
lent intentions  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  cherish  for  the  French. 
If  I  shotfld  fall,  which  every  thine 
leads  me  to  believe,  remember  and 
imitate  Henry  IV.  during  the  siege 
of  Pari^,  ana  Lewis  XII.  when  ne 
ascended  the  throne. 

**  Adieu !  My  heart  is  oppressed: 
an  I  see,  and  all  I  hear,  afflicts  me. 
I  am  ignorant  when,  and  how,  I 
.  can  henceforth  write  to  you. 

"  Leww.*' 


Billet  addressed  to  M.  de  ***♦♦, 
wounded  on  the  10th  of  August, 
at  the  Chiteau ;  (of  which  cir- 
cumstance^ Lewis  XVI.  was 
ignorant.) 

[This  billet  wa«  delivered  by 

•  Lewis  XVI .  in  a  bit  of  bread, 

to  M.  de  L****,  one  of  those 

who  would  not  abandon  the 

monarch  after  the  10th  of  Au- 

Sst,  until  the  moment  when 
^  commune  of  Paris  com- 
]»elled  the  legislative  body  to 
dediver  the  king,  and  his  fa- 
Ittfly,  into  the  hands  of  gene- 
ral Santerre.  Lewis  Xvl,  in 
confioiag  this  paper  to  M.  de 
L*»**#  shed  tears.    ••  This," 


said  he,  <'  is  an  etenud  adietf 
which  I  send  my  brother.  Vou 
will  render  me  a  signal  service^ 
sir,  by  remitting  this  bilkt 
where  it  is  addressed.'*  The 
person  who  undertook  thb 
task  did  not  succeed.  Tha 
billet  was  intercepted  on  the 
frontier ;  sdzed  upon  by  the 
commune,  and  deposited 
among  its  archives,  from 
which  it  was  withdrawn  by  M. 
C****d,  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor.][ 

Paris,  August  12, 179S^ 
Setai  in  ike  Moming. 

«  My  Brother, 

"  I  am  no  longer  kmg !  Tba 
public  voice  will  make  known  to 
you  the  most  cruel  catastrophe 
I  am  the  most  unfortuxiate  of  has* 
bands,  and  of  fathers !— I  am  the 
victim  of  my  own  goodness,  of 
fear,  of  hope— —It  is  an  imjgpe* 
trable  mystery  of  iniquity !  Ttey 
have  bexeaved  me  of  every  thh^s 
they  have  massacred  my  faithnil 
subjects ;  I  have  been  decoyed  by 
strataeem  farfxom  my  palace; 
and  they  now  accuse  me !  I  am  a 
captive :  they  drag  me  to  prison ; 
and  the  queen,  my  chtldxen,  and 
madame  Elizabeth,  share  my  sad 
fate. 

'^  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that  I 
am  an  object  odious  in  the  eves  of 
the  French,  led  astray  by  prrndki 
—This  is  the  stroke  which  is 
most  insupportable.  My  brother, 
but  a  little  while,  and  I  dull  exist 
no  longer.  Remember  to  avenge 
my  memory  by  publishing  h^ 
much  I  loved  this  ungratefol  peo* 
pie.  Recal  one  day  to  their  re* 
membrance  the  wrongs  they  have 
done  me,  and  tell  them  I  forgave 
them.  Adieu,  my  brother,  for  the 
last  time  I 

«  Lewis." 
Lst&cr 
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Letter  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  to 
the  President  of  the  National 
Convention,  at  the  Epocha  of  the 
Trial  of  Lewis  XVL 

^*  I  anr  ignorant^  citizen  presi- 
dent, if  the  convention  will  allow 
Lewis  XVI.  a  counsel  to  defend 
his  cause,  and  whether  they  will 
leave  him  tho  choice.  If  that  be 
the  case,  I  wish  he  should  be  in- 
formed, that,  if  he  appoints  me  to 
that  office,  I  am  ready  to  devote 
myself  to  his  service.  I  do  not 
asK  that  you  should  impart  my 
proposition  to  the  convention,  being 
far  from  'thinking  'myself  a  perso- 
nage of  sufficient  importance  to  oc- 
cupy its  thoughts :  but  I  was  twice 
admitted  into  the  council  of  him 
who  was  then  my  master,,  at  a  time 
when  that  function  was  coveted  by 
all  the  world ;  and  I  owe  him  the 
same  service  at  present,  when  it  is 
beoome  a  function  which  many 
consider  as  dangerous.  Had  I 
known  any  possible  method  of 
making  him  acquainted  with  my 
wishes,  I  should  not  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to 
you.  I  suppose,  that,  m  tlie  place 
you  fill,  you  have  a  greater  facility 
than  any  other  person  of  commu- 
nicating to  him  this  letter. 

"  Lamoignon  Malesherbes." 


TO  M.  DS  MALESHERBES. 

At  the  Tanpie. 
*«*  I  have  no  terms,  my  dear 
Malesherbes,  in  which  to  'express' 
how  sensibly  I  am  affected  by  your 
sublime  devotedness.  You  have 
smticipated  my  wishes  i  your  aged 
hand  •  is  stretched '  forth  towards 
The,  and  would  push  me  from  the 
scaffold..  Were  I  still  in  possession 
of  mythrone,  I-ought  to  share  it 
with  you,  in  order  to  render  myself 
more  worthy  of  the  remaining  half. 
1803. 


But  I  have  only  chains,  which 
you  render  lighter  by  holding 
them  up.  I  refer  you  to  heaven 
and  your  own  heart,  for  your  re- 
ward. 

"  I  do  not  cherish  illusions  re- 
lative to  my  fate.  Ingratitude, 
which  has  dethroned  me,  will  not 
pause  in  the  midst  of  its  career. 
They  would  have  too  much  cause 
to  blush,  if  they  were  continual- 
ly to  support  the  sight  of  their 
victim.  I  shall  undergo  the  fate 
of  Charles  the  First ;  and  my  blood 
wiU  flow,  to  punish  me  for  having 
never  shed  any. 

"  But  would  it  npt  be  possible 
to  ennoble  my  last  moments  ?  The 
national  assembly  contains  the  de- 
stroyers of  my  monarchy,  my  ac- 
cusers, mj  judges,  and  probably 
my  executioners.  Nothing  can  en- 
lighten such  men :  they  are  not  to 
be  rendered  just ;  and  xhej  are  still, 
less  to  he  softened.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  ^ive  some  energy  to 
my  defence,  since  its  weakness  will 
never  save  me  ?  It  ought,  I  think, 
to. be  addressed,  not  to  the  national 
convention,  but  to  die  whole  of 
France,who  would  j  udge  my  j  udges, 
and  would  restore  me  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  which  I  have 
never  deserved  to  lose.  In  that 
suppositicfti,  the  part- 1  should  have 
to  act  would  consist  in  not  ac- 
knowledging.the  competence  of  the 
tribunal  befoae  which  I  should  be 
forced  to  appear.  I  would  observe 
a  dignifidd  silence;  and,  iii  con-' 
demning  me,  the  men  who  call 
themselves  my  judges,  would  be- 
come my  assassins. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  you,  my  dear 
Malesherbes,  and  Tronchet  who 
shares  your  devotedness,  afe  more 
enlightened  than  I.  Weiffh,  in 
wisdom,  my  reasons  ana  your 
own.  I  will  acquiesce^- without 
hesitation,  in  all  you  propose. 
E  If 
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If  you  secure  my  life,  I  vnW  pre-  greater  delight,  in  the  abodes  of 

serve  it  in  order  to  remind-  you  of  immoitality. 
the  benefit :  and,  if  we  are  bereaved       '  "  Lewi  s." 

of  it,  we  shall  meet  again,  with  still 


'  Memoirs  of  the  late  Earl  Hqwe. 
[From  Mr.  Mason's  Life  of  his  Lordship.] 


*•  fTiHE  honourable  Richard 
J[  Howe,  second  son  of  Ema- 
miel-Scrope  viscount  Howe,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  March  8th,  17*25-6,  O.  S. 
— ^by  the  change  of  style,  March 
19th,  1726.  He  was  sent  for  edu- 
cation first  to  Westminster  school, 
when  his  fatlier  went  to  Barbadoes 
as  governor  of  that  island — shaving 
been  appointed  u  his  government 
in  May  1732,-  From  this  school 
Richard  was  removed  to  that  of 
Eton,  not  later  than  1735,  when 
the  viscountess  (his  mother)  re- 
turned a  dowager  to  England.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  left  Eton  also, 
to  enter  into  the  naval  service." 


«  Mr.  Richard  Howe  was  in- 
itiated into  his  professional  line  by 
sailing  for  the  South  Seas,  in  the 
Severn,  of  50  guns,  commanded 
by  tfie  hon.  captain  Edward  Legge . 
This  ship  (one  of  conmiodore  An- 
son's squadron)  was  driven  by  di- 
stress into  Rio  Janeiro,  and  thence 
navigated  back  to  Europe. 

"  Mr.  Howe  served  next  aboard 
the  Burford  (captain  Lushington) 
in  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  commodore  sir  Francis  Knowles; 
who  was  detached  from  sir  Chalo- 
ner  Ogle's  fleet  in  February  174'3, 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
La  Guitta,  upon  the  coast  of  Cu« 
ra^oa.  The  attack  was  made ;  the 
Surford  sufiered  considerably  s  and 


the  captain  was  killed  in  the  action. 
This  attempt  having  failed,  a  court- 
martial  was  held,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Burford,  Young 
Howe  was  particularly  called  upon 
for  his  evidence.  He  gave  it  in 
a  clear  and  collected  manner,  till 
lie  came  to  relate  tlie  death  of  his 
captain.  He  could  then  proceed 
no  further,  but  burst  into  tears,  and . 
retired.  There  subsists  a  more  in- 
timate alliance  between  steady  cou- 
rage and  sensibility,  tlian  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  are  aware  of. 

"  Mr.  Howe  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  acting-lieutenant 
by  commodore  Knowles,  and  in  a 
short  time  came  to  England  with 
his  ship.  His  commission  not  being 
confirmed  by  the  Admiralty,  he 
returned  to  his  patron  in  the  We^t 
Indies,  where  he  was  made  lieute- 
nant of  a  sloop  of  war. 

"  An  English  merchanthianhad 
been  captured  at  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment oi  Eustatia  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer, under  tlie  guns  and  protec- 
tion of  the  governor.  Lieutenant 
Howe,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
was  sent  with  orders  to  claim  her 
for  the  owners.  This  demand  not 
being  complied  with,  he  desired 
leave  to  go  with  the  boats,  and  at- 
tempt cutting  her  out  of  the  har- 
bour. The  captain  represented  the 
danger  of  so  adventurous  a  step ; 
and  added,  that  he  had  not  suf- 
ficient interest  to  support  him  in 
England,  on  a  representation  of  the 

breach 
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breach  of  neutrality.  The  lieute- 
.  nant  then  requested  he  would,  for 
a  short  time,  quit  the  ship,  and 
leave  the  command  witli  him.  This 
being  done,  the  lieutenant  went 
with  the  boats,  cut  out  the  vessel, 
and  restored  it  to  the  proprietors. 

"  In  tlie  autumn  of  17'i5,  lieute- 
nant  HoWe,    havmg    served   pre- 
I'lously  with   admiral   Vernon    in 
the  Downs,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commander  in  the   Baltimore 
sloop  of  .war,  which  joined  die  rest 
of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland    under    admiral    Smith. 
During  this  cruise,  the  Baltimore, 
and  another  armed  vessel,  fell  in 
with  two  French ^igates,  of  30 
guns  each,  full  of  troops  and  am- 
munition. .  Captain  Howe  imme- 
diately ran  the  Baltimore  between 
them,  and  almost  on  board  one  of 
the  ships.  A  desperate  action  com- 
menced )  in  which  captain  Howe 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  musquet-ball,  and  carried  off 
tlie  deck,  to  all  appearance  dead. 
But  by  medical  assistance  he  soon 
discovered  signs  of  life,  and,  after 
the  dressing  of  his  wound,  flew 
again  to  his  post.    The  action  con- 
tinued, till  the  French  ships  sheered 
off,  leaving  the  Baltimore  in  too 
shattered  a  condition    to    pursue 
them.     For  his  behaviour  in  this 
action,  properly  represented  by  die 
worthy  admiral  Smith,  our  young 
hero  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain, '  and  on  April  lOdi, 
1746,    appointed    to    the   Triton 
frieate.    With  the  Triton  he  was 
ordered  to  Lisbon:    diere  found 
the  Rippon,  of  60  guns,  command- 
ed   by   captain  Holboume,    with 
whom  he  changed  ships,  and  vi- 
sited the  coast  of  Guinea*    He  af- 
terwards went  to  admiral  Knowles 
at  Jamaica,  was  appointed  his  first 
captain  on  board  the  Cornwall,  of 
90   guns,   in  which    ship  he   re- 


turned to  England  at  the  peace  in 
1748." 


"  At  the  close  of  this  same  year 
(1751)  captain  Howe  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Mary  yacht.     This  was 
not  the  kind  of  command  that  ac- 
corded with  his  active  "spirit :   he 
was  glad  to  quit  it  in  June  1752, 
on  being  commissioned  to  the  Dol- 
phin frigate.     The  Dolphin  was 
one  of  the  squadron  that  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean  under  commo- 
dore Edgccumbe ;  who,  daring  his 
station    diere,    dispatched  captain 
Howe  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  on  a 
very  critical  service.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  Sallee  were  fitting  out  a 
cniiser  of  about  20  guns,  avowedly 
to  plunder  vessels  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  particularly  of  tlie 
English.      On    arriving    in    their 
road,  the  captain  sent  a  letter  on 
shore  to  the  bashaw  and  alcaide; 
acquainting  them  with  the  nature 
of  the  service  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, and  requesting  an  expla- 
nation of   their    intentions.     The 
Moors  invited  the  captain  on  shore, 
to  treat  widi  them.  He  was  strong- 
ly advised  not  to  put  himself  m 
the  power  of  such  a  faithless  peo- 
ple ;  but,  considering  it  as  a  duty 
belonging  to  his  employment,  he 
went  on  shore  next  mominff,  ac- 
companied by  tv/o  or  three  mends 
only,  leaving  his  ship  to  the  care  of 
die  lieutenant,  with  orders  how  to 
.proceed  in  case  of  any  accident. 
On  his  approach  near  the  beach, 
he  perceived  a  concourse  of  people 
ready  to  ijeceive  him,  and,  upon 
landing,  was  immediately  conduct- 
ed to  the  bashaw  and  alcaide  ;  who 
had  prepared  a  repast  for  his  en- 
tertainment (a  sheep  roasted  whole, 
&c.),  and  behaved  with  the  great- 
est civility,    and  even  politeness. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  intended  cruiser;  and 
JS2  by 
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by*  tlieir  discourse  appeared  not 
quite  free  from  hostile  designs. 
When  tliey  were  reminded  of  sub- 
sisting treaties,  they  replied,  that 
the  emperor  of  Morocco's  engage- 
ments i^'ere  not  binding  to  them. 
They  however,  after  much  argu- 
ment, consented  to  abandon  their 
intentions  of  cruising  against  the 
English,  if  the  captain  would  fur- 
nish them  with  a  few  materials  for 
iheir  ship.  This  he  judiciously 
contrived  to.  evade,  by  observing, 
that  the  stores  aboard  the  Dolphin 
were  the  property  of  the  king  his 
mfaster,  and  not  his  to  give  away  ^ 
but  that  if  the  bashaw  and  alcaide 
"WDuld  honour  him  with  a  visit, 
they  should  be  welcome  to  any 
thing  on  board  that  was  at  his  own 
dfsposal.  ITiis  invitation  was  ac- 
<^eptcd,  and  tliey  went  on  board 
next  day  with  near  two  hundred  of 
thfeir  followers ;  so  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  arm  a  num- 
ber of  seamen,  as  sentinels,  in  the 
gangways,  and  otlier  parts  of  the 
ship.  The  principal  Moors  were 
at  first  a  little  alarmed,  and  indeed 
affronted,  at  this  circumstance  ;  but 
on  the  captain's  informing  them, 
tliat  it  was  only  a  proper  compli- 
ment to  tlie  dignity  of  his  guests, 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
cheerfully  partook  of  the  repast, 
not  objecting  to  rum-puilch,  under  ' 
tlie  title  of  sherbet.  ThcJ-  accept- 
ed of  a  pair  of  handsome  pistols, 
and  some  other  thineps ;  and  by  a 
promise  to  return  witfi  a  more  con- 
siderable present  for  the  emperor 
(which  he  afterwards  faithfully 
performed),  the  captain  put  tliem 
off  with  the  gift  of  a  hand-pump. 
On  die  Dolphin's  departure,  they 


sent  a  letter  to  the  commodore,, 
-thanking  him  for  appointing  such 
an  officer  to  negociate  with  them, 
and  desiring  that  the  same  person 
niiglit  return  with  the  promised 
presents  for  the  emperor*" 

«  February  16th,  1758,  was  air 
auspicious  day  ihdieed  in  our  hero's 
calendar.  Being  allotted  a  cessa- 
tion for  a  few  mont;hs,  amidst  the 
career  of  his  glorious  actions,  he 
married  Mary,  one  of  the  two 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  to  Chi- 
verton  Hartop,  esq.  of  Welby,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester.  This  mar- 
riage  was  productive  of  no  living 
child  for  the  first  four  years ;  but 
afterwards  amply  compensated  for 
the  delay,  by  giving  the  world  the 
two  noble  ladies,  to  whom  this  pub- 
lication is  inscribed,  and  an  interme- 
diate one,  whose  untimely  decease 
will  be  recorded  in  the  sequel*. 

"  Being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
tlie  skill  and  activity  of  captain 
Howe  (the  only  officer  of  the  great 
armament  in  1757,  who  had  per- 
formed any  service),  Mr.  secretary 
Pitt  contrived  to  have  an  intenriew 
with  him,  for  the  purpose^  of  dis- 
coursing about  other  attacks  on  the 
French  coast.  At  the  close  of  the 
conversation,  captain  Howe  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to,  be  one  of  the 
officers  employed  on  such  service. 
The  minister  replied,  **  he  could 
not  interfere  in  recpmmending  cap- 
tains to  the  commandos  in  chief.*' 
Thus  the  matter  seemingly  ended : 
but  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  reality  deter- 
-mined  that  the  supreme  naval  com- 
mand should  be  entrusted  to  cap- 
tain Howe  himself. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  deter* 


•*  •  The  eldest  of  these  three  ladies  (Sophia-Charlotte)  was  bom  February  19th»  1762; 
the  second  (Mary- Juliana)  April  1 7th,  1765;  the  youngest  (Louisa-CathenDe)  Decem- 
ber fHii,  1767.   The  birth  of  their  mother  (late  coimtess  Howe)  is  not  exactly  known; 

but  iiie  was  bapiized  July  20th,  17;31',  O.  S." 
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■mination,  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
1758,  commodore.  Howe  set  sail  in 
the  Essex"  with  his  squadron  of 
ships  of  war,  and  above  one  hun- 
dred transports,  having  on  board 
some  tliOusand  land  forces  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  through  the 
face  of  Aldei^iey — beii>g  the  first 
Englishman  who  was  bold  enough 
to  sail  with  a  fleet  of  ships  through 
this  dangerous,  pass.  The  commo- 
dore proceeded  to  the  bar  of  Con- 
calle.  Here  the  duke  ot  Marlbo- 
rough landed  with  the  trodps,  and 
havmg  destroyed  near  St.T^aloes 
an  hundred  sail  of  shipping,  and 
many  magazines,  re-embarked  on 
June  11th.  The  commodore,  after 
making  various  movements  with 
his  fleet,  to  the  terror  of  the  French 
coast,  on  July  1  st  returned  to  St. 
Helens. 

"  A  second  expedition  in  the 
same  year  (1758)  being  concerted 
under  the  same  naval  commander, 
prince  Edward  (afterwards  duke 
•of  York)  went  on  board  the  Essex 
on  July  21-th.  August  1st,  com- 
modore Howe,  with  the  troops  un- 
der lieut.-gen.  Bligh,  sailed  from 
St.  Helens.  On  the  6th  he  came 
to  anchor  in  Cherbourg  road.  The 
town  of  Cherbourg  was  taken,  the 
basin  totally  destroyed,  together 
with  all  the  forts  ia  die  neighbour- 
hood. This  service  performed,  the 
ileet  anchored  August  19th '  under 
the  high  land  of  Portland. 

"  On  August  31st  the  commo- 
dore sailed  again  towards  St.  Ma- 
loes,  'Still  attended  by  prince  Ed- 
ward. He  came  to  anchor  Sep- 
tember 3d  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lu- 


naire,  and  landed  the  troops  with- 
out opposition.  The  commodore 
found  it  advisable  to  move  thence 
into  the  bay  of  St.  Cas.  On  the 
retreat,  of  iJie  British  forces  from 
St.  Cas,  September  7th,  the  com- 
modore ordered  his  barge  to  be 
rowed  through  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy's  fire;  tlius  animating  the 
sailors,  who  had  shown  some  back- 
wardness at  die  tremendous  aspect 
of  the  peril,  to  be  firm  in  their 
duty.  As  many  of  the  flying  sol- 
diers as  his  o'WTi  boat  could  pos- 
sibly contain,  were  repeatedly  taken 
in ;  and,  the  rest  of  the  boats  fol- 
lowing so  noble  an  example,  above 
700  of  the  army  were  saved,  who 
would  other\vise  have  perished. 
,  "  Here  let  me  pause  a  while, 
and  indulge  myself  in  the  feelings 
of  an  early  friendship,  by  express- 
ing my  sincere  regret  for  the  loss 
ot  a  valuable  youth  (dicn  principal 
representative,  both  in  lineage  and 
fortune,  of  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Somers),  ensign  James  Cocks.  It 
was  this  unfortunate  defeat,  thou 
much-lamented  companion!  which 
deprived  thy  country  of  a  true  he- 
roic spirit,  tempered  with  many  so- 
cial virtues,  in  only  the  twentieth 
year  of  thine  existence.  . 

**  Thee  *  Brookinan*s  grove,  f  Teme's 

glassy  current  thee. 
Wept  thee  thy  lucid  lakes  J. 

"  Before  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  above-mentioned  expeditions, 
I  would  just  say  a  word  or  two, 
relative  to  prince  Edward,  from 
what  was  heard  by  myself  many 
years  after  in  conversation  with  ' 
earl  Howe.     When  his  royal  high- 


**  *  The  name  of  hit  «eat  in  Hertfordshire,  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Sa- 
inuel  Robert  Gausson,  esq.  who  (as  if  the  chancellor  Somcrs's  genius  still  hovered  over 
the  spot)  is  one  of  the  most  attentive  and  unbiassed  magistrates  in  the  kingdom. 

«•  f  A  river  that  runs  by  a  large  extent  of  land  in  Worcestershire  which  belonged 
to.  this  valiant  youth. 

**  J  Tc  nemus  Angitix,  vitrei  te  Fucinus.  undi, 

V  Te  liquid!  flcvcre  lacus. y'irg.  JSn.  FIL  v.  759. 
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ness  first  engaged  in  the  service, 
the  commodore  asked  him  '  what 
station  he  woujd  choose.'  The 
reply  was,  *  to  be  always  where 
you  are.'  This  request  was  uni- 
formly complied  with,  till  the 
commodore  saw  it  necessary  to 
brave  the  most  menacing  front  of 
danger  himself,  for  rescuing  the 
British  troops  from  destruction. 
On  this  occasipn  he  told  tlie  prince 
(then  in  the  barge  with  him;  that 
he  must  desire  him  to  go  immedi- 
ately back  to  the  ship.  This  re- 
quest beyond  description  discon- 
certed prince  Edward,  who  most 
earnestly  desired  tq .  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  promised  station. 
The  commodore  ans\s^ered,  *  he 
should  be  happy  to  have  his  royal 
highness  slill  at  his  side ;  but  that 
the  due  attention  to  such'  a  charge 
would  unavoidably  draw  off  nis 
thoughts  from  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  moiTiCnt.'  Prince  Ed- 
ward, demonstrating  a  judgement 
equal  to  his  spirit,  acquiesced,  and 
withdrew  to  the  ship. — Notwitli- 
standing  this  proof  of^  the  commo- 
dore's vigilance  over  the  personal 
safety  of  his  royal  naval  pupil,  the 
tattling  duke  of^  Newcastle  (dien  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury)  remon- 
strated to  George  the  Second,  on 
the  perils  to  which  his  grandson 
was  exposed  by  his  commander. 
But  the  sovereign  replied  with  in- 
dignation, «  how  shall  the  boy  be 
trained  to  sea-service  widiout  being 
inured  to  its  dangers  ?' 

"  Previously  to  the  commodore's 
setting  out  on  one  of  tlie  expedi- 
tions already  recited,  being  al- 
ways attentive  to  verbal  exactness,  ' 
he  found  himself  unable  to  com- 
prehend one  particular  passage  in 
his  written  instiTictions,  which  he 
had  received  from  die  .great  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  To  him,  therefore,  he 
repaired,  and  mentioned,  that  he 


did  not  perfectly  tinderstand  his 
orders.  *  Not  understand  your 
orders!'  f exclaimed  the  secretary 
in  his  haughty  tone  J :  *  that's  very 
strange  indeed.'  Tne  commodore, 
perfectly  underst3£nding  the  real 
purport  of  this  exclamadon,  in- 
stantly replied :  *  Sir,  do  not  mis- 
take me.  When  I  shall  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  my  er- 
rand, you  may  depend  upon  my 
executing  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.'  This  softened  at  once 
the  minister's  features :  with  the 
readiest  complacence  he  conde- 
scended to  be  expositor  of  his  own 
instructions — ^which,  but  for  a  habit 
of  haughtiness,  he  might  as  easily 
have  done  at  first.  This  anecdote 
is  also  given  from  the  mouth  of 
lord  Howe. 

"  In  a  few  days  after  those  gal- 
lant exertions  of  humanity,  which 
he  had  showTi  in  die  bay  of  St. 
Cas  on  September  7th,  Richard, 
viscount  Ho\s»e,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  came  home  with  his  fleet. 
He  had  succeeded  to  this  title  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
George  Augustus,  killed  July  5th, 
at  the  siege  of  Ticonderoga,  in 
America — as  promising  an  officer 
in  the  land  service,  as  even  his  bro- 
ther Richard  in  the  naval. 

"  In  November,  1759,  the  Mag- 
nanime,  commanded  by  lord  Howe, 
made  one  of  sir  Edward  Ilawke's 
fleet  at  his  memorable  victory  over 
marquis  de  Conflans.  The  Mag- 
nanime  attacked  tlie  Formidable  of 
84  guns,  which  was  thereby  com- 
pletely disabled,  and  afterwards 
taken.  But  the  Magnanime,  hav- 
ing lost  her  fore-yard,  was  driven 
through  the  enemv's  fleet  to  lee- 
ward,  where  lord  Howe  bore  down, 
and  attacked  the  Hero  so  furiously, 
that  he  soon  compelled  her  to  strike. 
According  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
count (from  the  Memoir)  this  ra- 
pid 
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pid  movement  of  the  Magnanlme 
was  involuntary;  but  it  was  re- 
garded in  another  light  by  intelli- 
gent offecers  on  board  the  fleet: 
tliey  considered  it  as  a  masterly 
stroke  in  the  captain  for  the  more 
eiFectual  annoyance  of  a  flying  ene- 
my. The  commanding  admiral 
himself  was  of  this  opmion,  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  so  ju- 
dicious an  effort.  For  his  beha- 
viour in  this  action,  when  lord 
Howe  was  presented  at  court  by 
sir  Edward  Hawke,  he  was  ho- 
noured with'  the  particular  thanks 
of  George  the  Second,  for  so  many 
repetitions  of  signal  service  to  his 
country.  Nor  aid  his  roy;d  master 
compliment  him  by  words  alone, 
but  appointed  him  to  a  lucrative 
post  (colonel  of  the  Chatham  ma- 
rines), created  on  purpose,  March 
22d,  1760. 

"  On  September  4th,  of  the  same 
year  (1760),  lord  Howe,  in  the 
Magnanime,  with  also  the  Bedford 
and  Prince  Frederick,  was  dispatch- 
ed by  sir  Edward  Hawke  to  dis- 
possess the  French  of  the  island  of 
Dumct.  In  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  tliese  orders,  the  king's  ships 
had  not  a  single  man  killed  or 
wounded." 


**  A  n^w  turn  of  ministerial  ar- 
rangements, in  1782,  ^jrought  lord 
Howe  again  into  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen.  April  8th,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of 
the  blue.  On  the  20th  of  tlie  same 
month  lie  was  created  a  viscount  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Howe 
of  Langar,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
'ti\igham. 

"  May  9th  he  sailed  with  twelve 
line-of-battle  ships,  in  quest  of  the 
Dutch  fle.et  that  h;ui  put  to  sea 
from  the  Texel ;  but  the  Dntch 
admiral,  hearing  of  this,  retired  in- 


to the  Texel  again.  The  British 
fleet  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land for  about  a  month,  and  then 
returned  to  Spithead. 

**  It  piust  have  been  within  a 
very  short  time  after  his  return 
from  this  cruise  against,  the  Dutch, 
that  lord  Howe  lost  his  mother,  the 
viscountess  dowager,  who  died 
June  1 3th,  1782,  turned  of  eighty 
by  a  few  years.  Her  jointure  of 
course  devolved  to  him;  and  she 
bequeathed  him  the  chief  of  her 
personal  property;  but  whether  the 
latter  amounted  to  any  thing  con- 
siderable, is  more  than  the  writer  of 
this  life  has  the  least  knowledge  of. 
"  In  July  admiral  lord  Howe 
sailed  from  Spithead  on  a  cruise  to 
tlie  westward  with  twenty-two  sail 
of  the  line ;  August  14th  he  return- 
ed to  Spidiead  without  having  seen 
the  enemy.  He  sailed  again  from 
Spithead,  September  11th,  witli 
thirty-four  sjiil  of  the  line  for  the  • 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  This  he  effect- 
ed, October  11th,  in  spite  of  the 
combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain 
(forty-six  sail  of  the  linej,  and  in 
that  masterly  manner  wnich  cfia- 
racterises  all  his  naval  expjoits.  A 
more  particular  account  of  tliis 
achievement  may  be  found  in  cap- 
tain Schomberg's  work.  It  was 
the  action  lord  Howe  always  spoke 
of  to  his  dying  day,  as  the  greatest 
he  had  ever  performed,  ajnd  as  the 
only  one  of  which  he  claimed  tlie 
sole  merit  to  himself.  The  main 
object  of  his  mission  being  thus 
accomplished,  "  he  offered  tne  ene- 
my battle ;  which  they  might  from 
their  situation  have  accepted,  but 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
enforce.  The  enemy  to  wndward 
kept  up  a  constant  Are  four  hours 
on  the  English  fleet,  but  would 
never  come  near  enough  to  make 
the    action  any  way  decisive*." 


•  •  £rUIs&  MagaziiUf  confirmed  by  Naval  CbronoUgy,** 
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Much  inclined  in  himself  was  lord 
Howe  to  have  attempted  drawing 
the  enemy  into  a  real  engagement 
by  a  pretended  flight  of  his  o\tn. 
But  for  tlie  sake  of  his  own  repu- 
tation with  the  peoj^;,  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  flag,  he  would 
not  venture  trying  the  experiment. 
He  knew  that  if  his  artifice  had 
failed  of  its  intended  effect,  the 
English  admiral  and  his  fleet  would 
have  been  reviled,  as  if  they  had 
fled  in  reality.  Some  may  account 
this  over-cautiousness  against  false 
imputation  for  a  weakness  in  our 
hero's  character.  Enamoured  he 
certainly  was  of  fair  fame ;  and 
conscious  of  never  deserving  oblo- 
quy, he  did  not  always  despise  it 
as  he  should  have  done.  Having, 
according  to  his  instructions,  dis- 
patched part  of  his  fleet  onanother 
service,  he  returned  home,  and  an- 
chored at  Spithead  November  15th. 
For  his  skill  and  courage  in  the 
Toregoing  transactions  he  received 
the  thanks  of  both  honses  of  par- 
liament. The  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, in  common  council  assembled, 
ordered  an  historical  picture  of  the 
siege  and  relief  of  Gibraltar  to  be 
executed  by  Mr.  Copley. — Still 
there  were  calumniators  at  the  time, 
who  would  have  placed  the  most 
laudable  actions  oi  lord  Howe  in  a 
very  different  light ;  and  the  pound, 
shilling,  and  pence  calculator  of 
1779,  was  among  the  foremost  of 
.these.  But  since  the  calumnies  al- 
luded to  had  no  other  ground,  tlian 
a  total  mis-statement  of  facts,  and 
are  now  credited  by  nobody,  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to 
enter  upon  a. particular  refutation 
of  them." 


lens.  May  21st,  news  was  heard  of 
the  French  being  off  Ushant.  May 
28th,  captain  Parker,  of  the  Auda- 
cious (one  of  lord  Howe's  fleet), 
engaged  Le  Revolutionnaire,  and 
made  her  strike ;  but  she  was  res^ 
cued  by  five  other  Frefich  ships 
coming  up,  one  of  which  (L'Au- 
dacieux)  towed  her  into  port.  May 
29th  a  battle  began ;  in  which  (had 
the  captain,  who  was  afterwards 
by  a  trial  found  guilty  of  breach  of 
orders,  done  his  duty)  lord  Howe* 
had  got  the  French  into  such  a  si- 
tuation, that  he  doubted  not  of 
being  able  to  give  a  good  account 
of  the  whole  of  them.  The  battle 
of  that  day  (being  thus  impeded) 
was,  before  night,  totally  inter- 
cepted by  a  fog.  This  fog  whs 
not  dissipated  till  June  1st ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  during  its  con- 
tinuance, earl  Howe's  youngest 
daughter  (then  countess  of  Alta- 
mont)  coming  with  the  earl  her 
husband  from  Lisbon  to  Ireland, 
sailed  through  the  midst  of  the 
French  fleet,  happily  without  see- 
ing or  being  seen  by  any  of  them. 
During  the  fog,  the  *foiu-  other 
French  ships  that  had  accompanied 
L'Audacieux  from  Brest  had  Join: 
'  ed  their  fleet,  though  lord  Howe 
knew  nothing  of  this  reinforcement 
of  the  enemy,  till  after  he  had  writ- 
ten his  letter  of  June  2d  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. On  June  1st  (the  French 
having  now  twenty-nine  sail  of  the 
line  to  twenty-fiyej  the  action  re- 
commenced ;  in  wnich  six  French 
ships  were  taken,  a  seventh  sent  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  rest  put  to 
flight — ^most  of  them  in  a  shattered 
condition." 


«  We  will  proceed  to  1794. — 
May  2d  the  fleet,  with  the  same 
commander,   sailed  from  St.  He- 


*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1798  passed  an  act,  empowerii^ 
the  Bank  to  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions for   defraying   the   ex- 


*  Sails  Parcil  of  80  guns,  Le  Trajan,  Le  Patriot,  Lc  Temcrairc,  of  74  guns  each." 
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penses  of  the-  war.  At  this  time 
earl  Howe's  only  pecuniary  emo- 
lument, for  all  his  past  services-, 
was  the  stipend  arising  from  his 
post  of  general  of  the  marines. 
Being  himself  confined  to  his  bed,* 
Jie  commissioned  the  countess  to 
receive  his  annual  salary  at  the  ma*- 
rine  pav-office,  with  instructions  to 
jCarry  phe  whole  of  it  (upwards  of 
1800/.)  immediately  ^o  the  bank 
fas  his  contribution.  This  was  ex- 
ecuted accordingly,  I  state  the 
transaction  with  the  utmost  mi- 
^  nuteness,  that  no  partisan  of  the 
late  prime-minister  may,  from  in- 
accurate information  of  the  mere 
manner  of  doing  it,  be  led  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
thus  to  detract  from  the  patriotic 
virtues  of  his  father's  friend. 

**  I  come  now  to  the  most  pain- 
ful part  of  my  biographical  duty  ; 
and  must  give  some  account  of  this 
important  life,  dming  its  valetudina- 
rian state  for  two  years,  previous  to 
its  fatal  conclusion.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  that,  having  been 
deprived  of  Dr.  Warren's  medical  as- 
sistance by  that  eminent  physician's 
decease,  lord  Howe,  with  his  usual 
discernment,  applied  for  advice  to 
the  present  Dr.  Pitcaim.  Bathing 
in  warm  sea-water  was  the  doctor's 
prescription  for  the  earl's  rheuma- 
tic  weakness;  who,  in  compliance 
with  this  opinion,  went  nrst  to 
Bognor  rocks,  and  afterwards  to 
Worthing.  Wliile  resident  at  the 
latter  place,'  finding  hi^  strength 
exceedingly  restored,  he  used  ridnig 
exercise  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  his  age  or  constitution  would 
allow.  The  fatigue  of  one  of  his 
excursions  on  horseback  produced 
so  much  gout,  that  it  sent  him  to 
London.  There,  by  the  diligent 
and  unwearied  attention  of  his  phy- 
-  sician  for  many  months,  he  reco- 


vered from  the  violent ,  disorder : 
he  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
living,  ancf  also  his  daughter  lady 
Mary  (who  departed  next),  and  his 
affectionate  countess  (whom  the 
double  weight  of  sorrow  made  last- 
ly sink  into  her  grave  *),  had  not  a 
most  unlucky  accident  intervened. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  from  an  internal  hurt 
by  a  fall,  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
Lisbon  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  and 
did  not  return  before  the  spring  of 
1800.  Lord  Howe,  after  nis  reco^ 
•very  from  this  long  confinement  to 
his  bed-room,  was  obliged  to^use 
crutches.  Such  a  perpetual  me- 
mento of  his  infirmity  suited  not 
his  genius.  In  the  beginning  of 
1799  he  grew  so  impatient  of  the 
weakness  and  pains  in  his  knees, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  trying 
electricity.  The  experiment  liad 
given  him  such  considerable  relief, 
that  he  was  able  to  move  about 
upon  a  horse;  nor  did  he  in  the 
least  a]^rehend  that  this  quick  re* 
storation  of  his  sti^ength  would  be 
attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
quence. So  far  from  it,  that  he 
strenously  reconomended  the  saine 
remedy  to  myself,  for  the  perpetual 
debility  in  my  tottering  knees, 
which  a  stroke  on  the  forehead  in 
1793  has  entailed  upon  the  rest  of 
njy  hfe.  He  gave  me  too  a  writ- 
ten direction  to  the  electrifier,  and 
I  had  accorded  to  make  Mr.  Stott 
a  visit  of  inquiry  into  his  method, 
the  next  time  I  should  go  to  Lon-' 
don.  Thither  first,  in  very  few 
days,  driven  by  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, the  earl  went  himself,  never 
to  return.  The  gout  had  seized 
upon  his  head ;  and  by  August  the 
5th  he  was  no  more.  He  had  lived 
five  months  and  seventeen  days  of 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Lan- 
gar,  in  the  couiity  of  Nottingham.'* 

<*  *  She  out-lived  her  daughter  lady  Mary  exactly  four  calendar  months,  and  died 
August  9th,  1800." 
•    ^  MANNERS 
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Origin,  Customs*  and  Language  of  the  Ceylonese. 
[From  Mr.  Percival's  Account  of  that  Island.3 


••  npiHE  Malar  troops  are  armed 
j^  and  clotiied  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  European, 
vith  the  exception  of  shoes,  the 
wearing  of  vrhich  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of^  their  religion ;  instead  of 
them  they  use  a  particular  species  of 
sandaL  Along  with  their  other 
arms  they  always  wear  their  kreeses 
or  poisoned  daggers  by  their  sides : 
in  the  heat  of  an  engagement  ]they 
often  throw  down  their  musket  and 
bayonet,  and  rushing  upon  the  ene- 
my with  these  kreeses  carry  terror 
and  destruction  wherever  they 
come.  From  havbg  done  duty  in 
the  same  garrison  with  them  for 
three  years  apd  a  half,  and  having 
during  that  period  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  their  native  oflS- 
cers,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  mi- 
nutely observing  the  character  of 
the  Malays  as  soldiers.  From  their 
natural  intrepidity  and  hardiness, 
they  are  well  calculated  to  become 
▼cry  useful  and  serviceable  troops  if 
properly  officered  and  commanded. 
it  requires  however  much  manage* 
ment,  much  attention  to  their 
tempers,  skill  in  regulating  their 
ttconomy,  firmness  in  maintaining 


discipline,  and  at  the  same  tins* 
great  caution  in  punishing  mi^- 
haviour,  to  make  our  service  reap 
in  its  full  extent  the  advantage  that 
miffht  be  derived  from  them.  To 
their  native  officers,  who  were  at 
that  time  chiefly  from  among  their 
own  princes  and  great  men,  they 
always  pay  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  seemed  to  hold  them  in 
the  highest  veneration.  On  being 
punished  by  sentence  of  a  court* 
martial  they  never  munnur,  and 
their  darling  passion- of  revenge 
seems  to  be  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
contrast  of  this  behaviour  with  their 
usual  furious  resentments  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions,  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  was  induced  to  in- 
quire the  .cause  of  some  of  their 
officers.  I  was  told,  that  it  was 
an  ordinance  of  their  reli^on,  and 
a  rule  among  their  customs  which 
was  never  infringed  upon,  to  pay 
implicit  obedience  to  all  their  offi- 
cers, European  as  well  as  Malay, 
and  to  execute  military  orders  with 
the  strictest  punctuality  ;  and  they 
were  also  enjoined  never  to  murmur 
at  any  conduct  of  their  superiors* 
or  hesitate  to  execute  orders  as  long 
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^as  they  received  pay  and  continued 
in  the  service  of  any  power.  In 
addition  to  this  they  are  alwa}'s 
tried  for  any  offences  by  a  court 
composed  wholly  of  their  pwn  na- 
tive officers,  who  are  acquainted 
with  tlieir  •  language  and  customs, 
and  thus  afford  a  security  of  every 
justice  being  rendered  to  the  accused. 
The  patience  with  which  the  Ma- 
lays submit  to  the  sentence  of  their 
.court-martial,  and  their  refraining 
from  revenge  when  they  are  a*, 
sured  that  justice  is  intended  them, 
is  another  striking  argument  in  sup- 
port of  what  I  have  already  ad- 
vanced, that  mild  and  generous 
treatment  will,  in  the, end, have  the 
effect  of  subduing  their  natural  fe- 
rocity." 

"  I  have  now  described  those 
various  races  who,  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest  or  commerce,  have 
settled  in  the  sea-coasts  of  Ceylon. 
The  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  of  the  native 
Ceylonese  who  have  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  Europeans.  When 
the  !Portuguese  first  arrived  on  the 
island^  the  whole  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  woods  inhabited 
by  the  wild  Bedas,  \^'as  possessed 
by  one  race.  The  natives  who  in- 
habited the  sea-coasts,  however, 
were  soon  compelled  either  to  fly 
for  independence  to  their  moun- 
tains, or  to  submit  to  their  invaders. 
A  great  proportion  of  them  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  preferred 
the  comforts  of  the  plains  to  the 
poverty  and  independence  of  bar- 
ren  fastnesses.  It  was  indeed  im- 
possible for  them  all  to  retire  to 
the  mountains,  as  the  interior  parts 
barely  supply  the  wants  of  their 
thinly-scattered  inhabitants.  It  is 
known  from  their  frequent  insur- 
rections that  they  at  first  bore  the 
yoke  of  the  Portuguese  with  reluc- 


tance :  time,  however,  has  render- 
ed it  familiar,  and  they  are  now  re- 
duced to  a  degree  of  abject  obedi- 
ence; in  which  they  must  conti- 
nue to  serve,  unless  some  extra- 
ordinary chain  of  circumstances 
should  concur  to  rouse  their  natu- 
ral feelings. 

"  The  .Ceylonese  under  the  do- 
minion of  Europeans  retain  their 
original  appellation  of  Cinglese, 
while  those  who  live  in  those  parts 
which  acknowledge  only  the  au- 
thority of  their  native  princes,  are 
distinguished  )>y  the  name  of  Can- 
dian,  from  the  country  they  inhabit. 
The  constant  intercourse  of  the 
Cinglese  with  Europeans,  and  the 
aversion  which  the  Candians  have 
uniformly  entertained  to  their  sevci 
ral  invaders,  have  introduced  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference  into 
the  manners  of  these  two  branches 
of  the  same  people.  In  most  points 
however  they  still  continue  to  re- 
semble each  other ;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  one  cannot  fail  to  include 
most  of  the  circumstances  which 
characterise  the  other.  I  shall 
therefore  give  an  account  of  those 
circumstances  which  apply  to  both 
under  the  general  name  of  Cey- 
lonese, and  then  point  out  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 

*«  Whether  the  Cinglese  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island^ 
or  from  what  other  country  they 
came,  and  at  what  time  they  et- 
fected  a  settlement  there,  are  points 
of  which  neither  they  themselves 
nor  any  one  else  has  been  able  to 
give  a  distinct  account.  There  is 
an  ancient  tradition  among  thenn 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
from  this  island,  which  they  uni- 
versally look  upon  to  have  been 
Paradise,  it  was  first  peopled  by  a 
band  of  Chinese  adventurers  who 
accidentally  arrived  on  its  coasts. 

This 
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This  tradition  is,  however,  *  ex- 
tremely improbable,  as  they  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Chinese, 
either  in  their  language,  manners, 
or  dress.  Those  who- suppose  that 
Ceylon  once  formed  part  of  the 
continent  of  India,  and  was  dis- 
united from  it  only  by  sonie  unu- 
sual shock  of  natm4,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  peopling  it  with  the  same 
race  who  ixuiabtted  it  befSre  it  be- 
came a  separate  island.  Indeed 
the  distance  is  so  small  between 
Ccylen  and  the  continent,  that  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  it  was  peopled  ei- 
ther mnn  the  Coromond^l  or  Ma^ 
labar  coasts  ;  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  received  opinion  amoi^  most 
people.  Some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  come  from  a  greater  distance ; 
their  complexion,  features,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  Maldivians,  that  I 
should  for  my  part  be  apt  to  con^- 
clndb  that  both  were  of^the  same 
-stock..  The  Maldive  islands  are 
only  two  or  three  days'  sail  from 
Ceylon ;  and  from  the  dissimilarity 
t>f  the  habits  found  among  them  to 
those  of  the  Indians  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  might  be  argued  that  the 
natives  of  these  islands  have  not 
directly  originated  from  those  of 
Hindostan. 

«  The  Ceylonese  are  of  a  mid- 
dling stature,  abont  five  feet  eight, 
and  fairer  in  complexion  than  the 
Moors  and  Malabars  of  the  conti- 
nent. They  are,  however,  at  the 
same  time  neither  so  well  made 
nor  so  strong.  I  know  no  race 
they  resemble  so  much  in  appear- 
ance as  the  Maldivians.  The 
Candians  are  both  fairer,  better 
made,  and  less  efieminate  than  the 
Cinglese  in  our  service. 

"  The  women  are  not  so  tall  in 
proportion  as  the  men:  they  are 


much  fairer,  and  approach  to  % 
yellow  or  mulatto  colour.  Thejr 
Tontinually  anoint  their  bodies  with 
cocoa-nut  oil ;  and,  in  particular, 
always  keep  their  hair  moist  with 
it.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably 
clean  and  neat  both  in  their  per* 
sons  and  houses.  In  dressing  their 
victuals  they  are  scrupulously  nice. 
They  are  cautious  not  even  to 
touch  the  vessel  out  of  which  they 
drink  with  theii*  lips ;  but  (what 
would  seem  a  very  awkward  me- 
thod to  an  European!  they  hold 
the  vessel  at  some  distance  over 
their  heads,  and  literally  pour  the 
drink  down  their  throats.  It  is 
perhaps  from  the  fear  of  not  domg 
it  with  sufficient  dexterity  that  they 
never  use  their  left  hand  in  prepar- 
ing their  food,  or  in  eating  it. 
Wnile  at  meals,  they  seldom  con- 
verse with  each  other:  they  even 
seem  to  look  upon  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  eating  as  something  rather 
required  by  necessity,  than  voy 
consistent  with  decency:  wh3e 
drinking,  they  never  turn  their  faces 
towards  each  other. 

«  In  their  diet  they  are  exceed- 
mgly  abstemious;  fruits  and  rice 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  their 
food.  In  some  places  where  fish 
abounds,  they  make  it  a  portion  of 
their  meals;  but  scarcely  any 
where  is  flesh  in  common  use. 

"  The  Ceylonese  are  courteotis 
and  polite  in  their  demeanour,  even 
to  a  degree  far  exceeding  their  ci- 
vilisation. In  several  qualities 
they  are  greatly  superior  to  all 
other  Indians  who  have  fallen 
withm  the  sphere  of  my  observa- 
tion. I  havfev  already  exempted 
them  from  the  censure  of  steading 
and  lying,  which  seem  to  be  almost 
inherent  m  the  nature  of  an  Indian. 
They  are  mild  and  by  no  means 
captious  or  passionate  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other;  though  when 

once 
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oace  their  anger  is  roused  it  is  pro- 
portiocably  furious  and  lasting. 
Their  hatred  is  indeed  mortal,  and 
they  will  frequently  destroy  them- 
selves to  obtain  the  destruction  of 
the  detested  object.  One  instance 
will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  passion  is  carried.  If  a 
Ceylonese  cannot  obtsrin  money 
due  to  hjm  by  another,  he  goes  to 
his  debtor  and  threatens  to  kill 
himself  if  he  is  not  instantly  paid. 
This  threat,  which,  is  sometimes 
put  in  execution,  reduces  the 
debtor,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  to  im- 
mediate compliance  with  the  de- 
mand J  as,  b  V  their  law,  if  any  man 
causes  the  loss  of  another  man's 
life,  his  own  is  the  forfeit.  *<  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for*  a 
tooth,"  is  a  proverbial  expression 
continually  in  their  mouths.  This 
is  on  other  occasions  a  very  com- 
mon mode  of  revenge  among  them: 
and  a  Ceylonese  has  often  been 
known  -to  contrive  to  kill  himself 
in  the  company  of  his  enemy,  that 
the  latter  mignt  sufier  for  it. 

**  This  dreadful  spirit  of  re- 
venge, so  inconsistent  with  the 
usual  mild  and  humane  sentiments 
of  the  Ceylonese,  and  mudb  more 
congenial  to  the  bloody  temper  of 
a  ^ulay,  still  continues  to  be  foster- 
ed by  die  sacred  customs  of  the 
Candians.  Among  the  Cinglese, 
however,  it  has  been  greatly  miti- 

ged  by  their  intercourse  with 
ropeans.  The  desperate  mode 
of  obtaining  revenge  which  I  have 
ju5t  described  has  been  given  up 
from  having  been  disappointed  of 
its  object ;  as  in  all  those  parts  un- 
der our  dominion  the  European 
modes  of  investigating  and  punish- 
ing crimes  are  enforced.  A  case 
Q^this  nature  occurred  at  Cahura 
id  1799.  A  Cinglese  peasant  hap- 
pening to  have  a  suit  or  contro- 
Ter;^  witb^another,  watched  an  op- 


portunity of  going  to  bathe  m  com- 
pany with  him,  and  drowned  him- 
self with  the  view  of  having  his  ad-' 
versary  put  to  death.  The  latter 
was  upon  this  taken  up  and  sent  to 
Columbo  to  take  his  trial  for  mak-< 
ing  away  with  the  deceased,  upon- 
the  principle  of  having  been  the 
last  seen  in  his  company.  ITiere 
was,  however,  nothing  more  than 
presumptive  proof  against  the  cul-' 
prit,  and  he  was  of  course  acquitted. 
This  decision,  however,  did  not  by 
any  means  '  tally  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Cinglese,  who  are  as 
much  inclined  to  cpntinue  their  an- 
cient barbarous  practice  as  their 
brethren  the  Candians,  although 
they  are  deprived  of  the  power. 

"  There  is  no  nation  among 
whom .  the  distinction  of  ranks  is 
kept  up  with  such  scrupulous  ex- 
acmess  as  among  die  Ceylonese; 
even  in  the  dimensions  and  appear- 
ance of  their  houses  they  seem  re-  • 
stricted,  apd  a  house  of  a  certain  * 
sir.e  commonly  announces  its  pro- 
prietor to  have  been  bom  in  a  cer- 
tain rank.  This  strong  trait  of 
barbarism  is  of  course  more  glaring 
'among  the  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior, than  those  who  have  been  ci- 
vilised by  an  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans. The  Candians  are  not  al- 
lowed to  whiten  their  houses,  nor 
to  .cover  them  with  tiles,  that  being 
a  royal  privilege,  -and  reserved 
solely  for  the  great  king.  Even 
among  the  Cinglese  there  is  still 
something  more  than  the  difference 
of  riches  which  a£[ects  their  domes- 
tic economy. 

"  It  is  diificttlt  to  say  whether  it 
be  the  remains  of  a  tyrannical  pro- 
hibition, or  a  superstition  arising 
from  the  danger  of  electricity  in 
this  climate,  that  the  Ceylonese 
never  employ  nails  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses*  Their  smaU, 
low  huts,    which   are  too  frailly 

united 
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united  to  admit  of  above  one  story, 
are  fastened  entirely  with  withfes 
made  of  ratan,  or  coya  rope.  They 
are  constructed  of  slender  pieces  of 
wood  or  bamboe,  daubed  over  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  rice-straw 
or  leaves  of  tlie  cocoa-tree.  Round 
the  walls  of  their  houses  are  small 
banks  or  benches  of  clay,  designed 
to  sit  or  sleep  on.  The  benches  as 
well  as  tlie  floors  of  their  houses 
are  all  laid  over  with  cow-dung,  to 
keep  away  vermin,  and  to  preserve 
their  surface  smooth,  and  not  so 
easily  rendered  dirty  by  rain  as  if 
it  were  of  clay. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  society,  and 
where  luxury  seems  almqst  un- 
known, sumptuous  furniture  is  not 
to  be  expected  even  in  the  best 
houses*  That  of  the  cottages  is  in 
the  last  stage  of  simplicity,  and 
consists  merely  of  the  indispensa- 
ble instruments  for  preparing  their 
victuals.  A  few  earthen  pots  to 
cook  their  rice,  and  one  or  two 
brass  basins  out  of  which  to  cat  it; 
a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for 
grinding  it,  with  a  flat  stone  en 
which  to  pound  pepper,  turmeric, 
and  chillies  for  their  curries;  a 
homeny,  or  kind  of  grater,  which 
is  an  iron  instrument  like  the  rowel, 
of  a  spur  fixed  on  a  piece  of  wood 
like  a  boot-jack,  and  used  to  rasp 
their  cocoa-nuts ;  these  and  a  few 
other  necessary  utensils  form  the 
whole  of  their  household  fumitiu-e. 
They  use  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor 
spoons ;  but,  liks  other  Indians, 
place  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  eat  their  food  with  their  hands. 
The  houses  of  the  Candians  are 
neater  and  better  constructed  than 
those  of  jhe  Cingle&e  ;  for,  although 
die  lattei-  are  accustomed  to  better 
models,  yet  the  abject  state  to 
which  their  minds  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  successive  tyranny  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,    has 


made  them  rather  go  back  tharf 
advance  in  improvement,  since  they 
ceased  to  form  part  of  a  barbarous 
empire.  • 

"  Their  villages  and  towns,  in- 
stead  of  presenting  that  compact 
appearance  to  whicfi  we  are  ac- 
customed, look  more  like  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  houses  scattered  up 
and  down  in  the  midst  of  a  thicfc 
wood  or  forest,     There  is  not  the 
smallest  regularity  observed,  but 
every  one  places  his  hut  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  cocoa-tree  tope,   in  the 
most  convenient  spot  he  caii  find- 
In  those  mountainous  parts  where 
sustenance  itself  can  scarcely  be 
procured,  and  where  the  natives 
live  in  constant  danger  of  attack 
from  wild  beasts,  of  being  annoyed 
by  reptiles,  or  suddenly  overtaken 
by  inundations,  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  build  their  huts'  on  the  sununits 
of  rocks,  or  the  tops  of  high  trees. 
Some  of  them  fix  a  number  of  high 
posts  in  the  ground,    and    place 
upon  tliem  a  sort  of  hurdle  whidi 
serves  them  for  a  nocturnal  habita- 
tion. To  preserve  themselves  from 
the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
universally  have  the  large  leaf  of 
the  talipot-tree  carried  over  their 
heads. 

"  The  Ceylonese  are  exceedfatgly 
polite  and  ceremonious,  and  never 
fail  on  meeting  to  present  each 
other  with  tlie  bef^l-leaf,  their  con- 
stant mark  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship.  All  ranks  univei-sally  chew 
tlie  betel-l.eaf ;  it  is  tlie  dessert  to 
all  their  entertainments,  and  the 
unfailing  supplement  to  all  their 
conversations.  The  beteUleaf  in 
shape  resembles  ivy,  but  in  colour 
and  thickness  it  approarches  moit 
nearly  to  the  leaf  of  the  laurel 
Along  with  the  beteUeaf  they  tdox 
tobacco,  areka-nut,  and  the  lime  of 
burnt  shells,  to  render  it  more 
^  pungent,  as  is  the  custom  with 

other 
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other  Indians.  When  chewed,  this 
mixture  becomes  as  red  as  blood, 
and  stains  their  mouth,  lips,  and 
teeth,  of  a  black  colour  which  can 
never  be  effaced.  't'his  effect, 
which  to  an  European  would  de- 
form the  countenance,  with  Uiem  is 
considered  as  beautifpng  it,  for 
they  look  upon  white  teeth  as  only 
fit  for  dogs,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
human  species.  The  not  mixture, 
however,  speedily  destroys  their 
teeth,  and  often  renders  them  tooth- 
less at  ap  early  age.  They  also 
frequeptly  stain  their  nails  and 
fingers  with  the  juice  of  the  betel- 
leal ;  but  this  seems  to  be  attended 
with  no  bad  consequence,  as  their 
hands  are  delicate  and  well  formed 
in  an  uncommon  degree, 

**  There  is  a  wonderful  degree 
of  gravity  observed  in  conversa- 
tion even  among  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
^  $«e  a  party  of  Ceylonese  sit  for  a 
long  time  together  as  grave  and 
mute  as  an  assembly  of  quakers 
when  the  Spirit  does  not  move 
them  ;  and,  during  all  tliis  while, 
they  continue  "^chewing  betel-leaf 
as  if  for  a  wager,  and  apparently 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  an  Engllsli- 
man  would  a  bottle  of  old  Port. 

"In  their  salutations  they  are 
particularly  punctilious  :  the  form 
wliich  they  use  is  that  common  to 
all  Indians,  of  bringing  the  palms 
of  the  hands  to  the  forehcacf,  and 
tlien  making  a  salamy  or  low*  bow. 
It  is  here  that  the  distinctions  of 
rank  are  peculiarly  observable  :  a 
person  of  a  lower  class  on  meeting 
hhs  superior  almost  tlirows  himself 
prostrate  before  him,  and  repeats 
his  name  and  quality  fifty  different 
ways  ;  while  the  superior,  sUilkir^g 
past  with  the  most  unbending  gra- 
vity of  features,  scarcely  deigns  the 
siiglitL'sc  nod  in  return. 

♦*  The  natives   of  ^  Ceylon    are 


more  continent  with  respect  to  wo« 
men  tlian  the  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions ;  and  tlieir  women  are  treated 
with  much  more  attention,  A 
Ceylonese  woman  almost  never  ex- 
periences the  treatmet^t  of  a  slave, 
but  is  looked  upon  by  her  husband* 
more  after  the  European  manner, 
as  a  wife  and  a  companion.  These 
traits  may  seem  very  inconsistent 
with  that  licentious  commerce 
am^ng  the  sexes,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  Asiatic  customs  and  ideas, 
and  whiqh  has  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial  in  tliis  island,  Mr» 
Knox  has  drawn  a  picture  of  their 
total  disregard  to  cnastity,  or  any 
bounds  to  sexual  intercourse,  whica 
lis  extremely  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
not  only  of  an  Asiatic,  but  even  to 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  most  disso- 
lute metropolis  in  Europe:  and 
from  my  own  observations  among 
the  Cinglese,  and  all  the  accounts 
which  1  could  obtain  of  the  Cax> 
dians,  I  am  convinced  that  he  has, 
in  very  few  instances,  exaggerated 
their  licentiousness. 

"  A  Cinglese  husband  Is  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  )ealous  of  his 
wife,  and  is  rather  ambitious  to  dis- 
play her  to  tlie  public  eye.  Nor  is 
ne  particularly  ofFen  Jed  at  her  infi- 
delity to  him,  unless  she  be  caught 
in  the  fact ;  in  whic^i  case  he  tliinfcs 
himself  entitled  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  an  Asiatic  husband.  Ths 
infringement  of  chastity  scarcely 
subjects  a  womifn  eitlier  married 
of  unmarried  to  the  slightest  re- 
proach, unless  indeed  they  happen 
to  have  connexion  with  one  of 
lower  cast ;  an  act  which  is  looked 
upon  as  tlie  vei7  excess  of  inf-any. 
Among  the  Candians,  in  particular, 
tliis  only  distinction  of  moral  tuT» 
pitude,  which  is  so  worthy  ofabsuw 
barous  nation,  is  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Even  a  man  will 
scarcely  venture  to  marry  a  wostion 
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of  an  inferior  ranlr^  nor  would  the 
king  allow  of  it  without  exacting  a 
large  fine  ;  but  a  woman  is  never 
inown  to  form  a  connexion  below 
her  own  sphere,  a$  it  would  dis- 
grace her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
fer  ever.  With  people  of  their 
own  rank,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  unbounded  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  in  private ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  nor  attended 
with  any  disgrace,  for  the  nearest 
relations  to  have  connexion  with 
each  other. 

"  Among  the  Cinglese,  the  di- 
stinction or  rank  has  indeed  begun 
to  be  less  strictly  attended  toj 
but  without  any  better  boundary 
being  established  in  its  place. 

**  A  mother  makes  no  scruple 
of  disposing  of  her  daughter's  fa- 
vours for  a,  small  sum  to  any  one 
that  desires  them.  They  are  parti- 
cularly fond  of  forming  such  con- 
nexions with  Europeans ;  and,  in- 
stead of  accounting  it  any  reproach, 
a  mother,  in  quarrelling  with*  any 
of  her  neighbours,  will  silence 
tliem  at  once  on  the  score  of  her 
superior  dignity,  by  telling  them 
that  her  daughter  has  had  the  ho- 
nour to  lie  with  an  European. 
Even  women  of  the  highest  rank 
do  not  think  themselves  degraded 
by  having  connexion  with  Euro- 
peans, and  are  not  ashamed  to  be 
seeh  by  thern  in  public.  This 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  Mahometan  w^omen  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  would  think  themselves 
dbgraced  and  polluted  if  any  of 
their  features  were  even  by  accident 
discovered  to  a  stranger.' 

**  In  some  respects  the  accounts 
eiven  of  the  matrimonial  connex- 
ions of  the  Ceylonese  are  incorrect. 
It  has  in  particular  been  said  tliat 
each  husband  has  only  one  v/ife, 
altliough  a  woman  is  permitted  to 
cohabit  promiscuously'  with  several 


husbands-  This,  however,-  is  not 
always  the  case:  many  of  the  men  in« 
deed  have  but  one  wife,  while  others 
have  as  many  as  they  can  main- 
t.ain.  There  is  no  positive  regula- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  easfe  with  which  promis- 
cuous intercourse  is  carried  on,  and 
the  ease  'witli  which  marriages  are 
dissolved,  is,  together  with  their 
poverty,  the  true  cause  why  poly- 
gamy is  not  more  general  among 
them.  In  thMr  particular  circum- 
stances indeed,  where  the  houses 
consist  often  of  but  one  apartment^ 
and  even  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
so  scanty,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  man  will  volmitarily  under- 
take the  burthen  of  maintaining 
two  wives,  when  he  can  at  pleasure 
put  away  the  vnfe  he  begins  to  get 
tired  of,  and  take  in  her  place  me 
new  object  of  his  affections. 

"  The  marriage  ceremony, 
which  among  nations  with  stricter 
ideas  of  chastity  -is  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  mystery  and  vene- 
ration, is  a  matter  of  very  small 
importance  among  the  Ceylonese^ 
and  seems^  to  be  at  all  attended  to 
only  with  a  view  to  entitle  the  par- 
ties to  share  in  each  other^s  goods, 
and  to  give  their  relations  an  op* 
portunity  of  observing  that  they 
have  married  into  their  own  cast. , 
The  marriages  are  often  contracted 
by  the  parents  while  the  parties  are 
as  yet  in  a  state  of  childhood, 
merely  with  a  view  to  match 
them  according  to  their  rank,  and 
are  often  dissolved  by  consent 
almost  as  soon  as  consummated. 
It  is  also  customary  for  those  who 
intend  to  marry,  previously  to  co- 
habit and  make  trial  of  each  other's 
temper ;  and  if  they  find  they  can- 
not agree,  they  break  off  without 
the  interference  of  the  priest,  or 
any  further  ceremony,  and  no  dis- 
grace attaches  pn  the  occasion  to 
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jfeitKer  partfy  but  the  woman  is 
<}uite  as  much  esteemed  by  her 
next  lover  as  if  he  had  found  her 
in  a  state  .of  virginity. 

"  After  the  parties  hare  agreed 
to  marry^  the' first  step  is,  ^at  the 
man  present  his  bride  with  the  wed- 
ding^clodiesy  which  indeed  are  not 
of  me  most  cosdj  kind :  they  con- 
sist of  a  piece  of  cloth,  six  or  seven 
yards  in  length,  for  the  use  of  the 
bride,  and  another  piece  of  cloth 
4:0  be  placed  on  the  bed.  It  gives 
us  a  striking  idea  of  the  total  wanr 
•of  industry  among  the  Ceylonese, 
and  their  extreme  state  of  poverty, 
that  even  these  sijnpke  marriage 
presents  are  frequently  beyond  the 
abiKtv  of  the  man  to  purchase,  and 
that  he  is  often  obliged  to  borrow 
them  for  the  occasion  firom  some 
of  his  neighbours. 

**  .The  wedding  presents  are 
presented  by  the  bridegroom  in 
person^  and  the  following  night  he 
IS  entitled  to  lie  with  me  bride. 
Upon  this  occasion  is  appointed 

I  the  day  for-  bringing  her  home, 
and  celebrating  the  wedding  with 
f<&stivities.  On  that  day  he  and 
his  relations  repair  to  die  bride's 
bouse,  carrying  along  with  them 
what  they  are  able  to  contribute  to 
the  marriage-feast.  .  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  in  the  presence  of  this 
assen3>ly,  eat  out  ol  one  dish  to  de- 
note that  they  are  of  the  same 
rank.  Their  thumbs  are  then  tied 
together ;  and  the  ceremony  con- 
chxdes  by  the  nearest  relations,  or 
tne  priest,  when  he  is  present,  cut- 
ting them  asunder.,  This,  how- 
ever, '  is  accounted  a  less  binding 
ceremony,  and  indeed  sc^cely  in- 
tended for  continuance;  When  it 
IS  de»red  to  make  the  marriage  as 
firm  and  indissoluble  as  the  nature 
of  their  manners  will  allow,  the 

•  parties  are  joined  toMher  with  a 
long  piece  dF  dotht  wnich  is.  folded 


several  times  roimd  both  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  water  is  then  poured 
upon  them  by  the  priest,  who  al- 
ways officiates  at  this  ceremony  al- 
though rarely  at  the  former.  After 
the  marriage  ceremony,  whether 
the  stricter  or  the  less  binding  one 
is  performed,  the  parties  pass  the 
nignt  at  the  bride's  house ;  and  in 
the  motning-  the  husband  brings 
her  home,  accompanied  by  her 
friends,  Who  carry  with  them  pro* 
visions  for  another  feast.  In  bring- 
ing home  the  bride  a  strange  axi- 
cient  custom  i&  observed  1  the 
bride  is  always  obliged  to  march 
before  her  husband,  and  never  ta 
be  out  of  his  sight  by  the  way. 
The  traditionary  reason  for  this 
practice  is,  that  a  man  on  this  oc- 
casion once  happening  to  walk 
foremost,  hi^  wife  was  carried  off 
from  him  before  he  was  aware; 
a  circumstance  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  happen  more  than  oftce  among 
a  people  who  think  so  lightly  <» 
the  marriage  ties.  The  wedding- 
•day  is  always  looked  upon  as  a 
time  of  particular  festivity;  and 
those  who  are  able  to  aifi:}rd  it, 
never  fail  to  have  the  feasts  accom- 
panied with  music  and  dancing ; 
the  merriment  is  often  protraOed, 
and  certain  nuptial  songs  continue 
to  be  carolled  the  wnole  night 
long. 

«  The  portion  given  with  the 
daughter  is  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  of  the  parents  ;  and  if  the 
young  couple  are  not  in  circum- 
stances to  maintain  themselves, 
the^  still  continue  to  reside  with 
their  parents.  If  the  young  peo^ 
pie  find  after  marriage  that  their 
dispositions  do  not  agree,  they  se- 
parate without  ceremony  1  Oiify  . 
the  woman  catrries  with  her  the 
portion  she  brought,  in  order  to 
make  her  as  good  a  match  for  her 
nest  husband.  Both'  men  and  wo» 
F  men 
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men  often  lAafry  and  divorce  seve- 
ral times^  in  this  manner^  before 
they  nave  found  a  partner,  with 
whom  they  can  reconcile  them- 
selves to  spend  the  remainder  of 
.  Uieir  days. 

"  Owing  to  the  early  intercourse 
of  the  women  with  tne  other  sex, 
for  they  are  in  general  even  rc^- 
larly  married  at  twelve,  they  soon 
lose  the  appearance  of  youth,  ^d 
^  old  and  hazard  in  their  looks 
immediately  after  they  pass  twen- 
ty. Hie  climate,  indeed,  conduces 
much  to  this  early  decay;  and 
they  expose  themselves  so  much  to 
the  sun,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
quantities  of  cocoa-nut  oil  with 
which  they  anoint  themselves  pro- 
fusely, their  skins  would  soon 
crack  and  break  out  in  blotches. 

"  The  Cingkse  women  are  much 
more  pleasant  in  their  manners, 
and,  I  may  add,  more  elegant  in 
their  petsons  than  those  of  the 
other  Indian  i^ations..  Their  ex- 
treme cleanliness  is  a  trait  which 
renders  them  particularly  agreea- 
ble to  an  Englishman,  although  he 
Hnds  it  something  difficult  to  re- 
.concile  himself  to  the  strong  exha- 
lations of  the  cocoa-aut-oil. 

**  The  Ceylonese,  like  other  inha- 
bitants of  warm  climates,  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  bathing,  and  often 
'  plunge  into  the  water  several  times 
«  day.  In  this  gratification,  how- 
ever, they  are  often  interrupted  by 
alligators,  of  whom  tliey  entertain 
.the  greatest  teiror;  and  are  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  precau- 
tions against  this  dreadful  enemy, 
hj  inclining  with  a  strong  paling 
a  little  spot  on  the  side  of  a  pond 
or  river,  sufficiently  kurge  to  allow 
them  room  to  wash  and  refresh 
themselves. 

<<  Gravity,  that  constant  charac- 
teristk  of  the  savage  state,  still 
coBtnues  *ain^j3|g  the  Ceylonese  in 


1  much  greater  degree  than  m%bt 
be  expected  from  meir  stage  of  ci- 
vilisation. This  is  probably  owing 
to  the  gloomy  superstitious  fears 
which  they  imbibe  from  dieir  ia- 
•  fancy,  and  which  continue  to  em- 
bitter their  existence  ever  after. 
Sports  and  divenions  are  almoft 
entirely  unknown  among  thenii 
None  of  them  attempt  those  tricks 
and  feats  of  activity  for  which  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  are'  so  &- 
mous ;  for  all  the  jugglers,  dam 
cers^  and  conjurors^  who  are  at  any 
time  found  at  Ceylon^  are  univer- 
sally from  the  continent.  The 
dispirited  and  oppressed  state  under 
which  the  Cin^lese  have  so  kme 
groaned,  may  mdeed  be  supposed 
to  have  among  them  extinguished 
the  practice  of  thdr  original 
amusements ; ,  but  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  stay  on  the  island*  and 
after  the  minutest  inquiries,  I  never 
could  learn  of  any  dtversions  in 
use  among  the  Candians.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  supposed  that  in  their 
more  flourishing  state  they  had, 
like  other  nations,  some  recreations 
for  their  leisure  hours ;  and  Mr. 
Knox  records  one  or  two  which 
in  his  time  still  continued  in 
use  at  new-years  and  particular 
festivals ;  but  their  perpetual  con- 
tests with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  joined  to  the  tyranny  «f 
their  own  internal  govemxnent, 
have  probably  succeeded,  alon^ 
with  the  gloom  of  their  supersti- 
tion, in  destroying  those  glimmer- 
ings of  humane  and' social  enjoy- 
ment, which  were  just  beginning  to 
bre^  through  the  dark  Krodty  of 
barbarism. 

^  During  the  wet  season,  the 
Ceylonese  are  subject  to  a  varie^ 
of  diseases.  Every  man  is  here  his 
own  physician,  and  the  mode  of 
cure  practised  is  of  course  raj 
simple.  Aplaistei:ofhfirbsorofcow* 
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Aong  is  universally  sipplied  to  tk^  * 
'  part  affi»cted ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  remedy  applied  to  a  man 
in  a  h^h  fever,  when  hisi  whole 
body  was  daubed  over  with  this 
ointment.  Leprosy  appeiirs  to  ^e 
very  prevalent  among  them,  and 
the  streets  of  Columbo  swarm  ^h 
Cinglese  beggars  labouring  under 
this  distressiiig  disease.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  objects  with  their  skin 
jiarty-cbloured,  half  black  ^d  half 
white;  for  this  disease  leaves  white 
blotches  and  spots  in  all  those  places 
of  the  skin  where  it  breads*  out,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  limb 
completely  white  while  the  other 
» retains  its  natural  black  colour. 

«  The  disease  which  particularly 
'ascites  their  apprehension  is  the 
jmiall^pox.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
the  immediate  instrument  of  God's 
vengeance,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  venture  to  use  any  charms  or 
incantations  for  their  recovery,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  all 
other  diseases*  If  any  one  dies  of 
.  It  he  is  looked  upon  as  accursed, 
and  even  his  body  is  denied  the 
rites  of  burial.  It  is  carried  out 
id  some  unfrequented  place,  aad 
there  left  with  a  few  bushes  or 
branches  of  trees  thrown  over  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  intercourse 
with  our  countrymen  will  in  time 
do  away  these  gloomy  notions  of 
fatality,  and  tfiat  the  effect  of  iie- 
medies  on  the  Europeans  will  in- 
duce the  natives  also  to  adopt  them. 
It  would  be  an  object  worthy  the 
attention  of  government  to  cause 
to  be  introduced  among  them  the 
inoculation  tor  the  cow-pox,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  for  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  amost 
fatal  pestilence.  The  governor 
might  insist  that  all  the  children 
wiuiin  our  jurisdiction  should  un- 
dergo this  operation. 

*^The  language  of  the  Ceylonese 


may  appear  the  best  chie  by  which 
to  trace  out  their -origin;  but  it 
only  serves  to  involve  our  conjec- 
tures in  greater  obscurity^  Their 
language  appears  almost  com- 
pletely peculiar  to  this  island.  It 
ts  spoken  by  none  of  the  Malabars 
or  other  nations  on  the  continent 
of  India ;  nor  can  any  of  them  be 
instructed  in  it  without  considera- 
ble difficulty.  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  ofier  an  opinion  on  a  sub* 
ject  that  requires  the  profound  in- 
vestigation of  the  learned,  I  should 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Maldiviari.  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  observiujg 
the  similarity  both  in  this  and  m 
oAer  respects  between  these  peo- 
ple and  the  Ceylonese,  while  I  was 
stationed  at  Columbo ;  it  being'  a 
custom  with  the  king  of  the  Mal- 
div^  islands  to  send  an  ambassador 
yearly  with  presents  to  our  gover- 
nor at  Ceylon,  in  order  to  maintaia 
a  friendly  understanding  with  us. 
The  Maldivians  of  his  retinue  both 
in  shape,  complexion,  and  habit, 
approached  much  nearer  to  the 
Ceylonese  than  to  any  of  tlie  Ma- 
labar race :  and  their  language  ap- 
peared to  me,  to  follow  the  same 
rule. 

«  There  are  in  fact  two  dialects 
of  the  Ceylonese  language,  differ- 
ing very  considerably  from  each 
other,  and  having  each  a  separate 
grammar.  The  poetic  or  court 
languajge  is  also  styled  the  Candian 
Sanscrit,  or  more  properly  the 
Paulee,  or  Mangada.  Tliis  dia-  ' 
lect,  which  is  retained  in  those 
parts  of  the  interior,  where  the 
language  may  be  supposed  to  be 
preserved  ill  its  greatest  purity, 
contains  a  considerable  mixture 
of  Arabic,  and  is  accounted  the 
most  elegant  as  well  as  the  most 
snKX>th  and  sonorous*  The  learn- 
ed will  judge  of  the.  inference  to  be 
F2  drawa 
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iirawn  from  the  Arabic  fbnning 
so  consulerable  a  portion  of  the 
Ceylonese  language  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  spoken  in  its  original 
jpurity.  The  current  opinion  a- 
mong  the  natives  is,  xbai  Arabic 
is  their  original  language,  and  that 
some  mixture  of  the  &inscrit  was 
introduced  by  a  colony  who  came 
over  by  Adam's  bridge  from  the ' 
continent  of  India«  Among  the 
Citlglese  on  the  coasts,  the  vulgar 
dialect,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Cinglese,  is  spokeni  it  has 
been  greauy  corrupted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  words,  and 
that  melody  and  force  which  is 
attributed  to  the  language  fy£  the 
interior  is  here  no  longer  discemi* 
ble.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  im- 
pression ^ade  upon  me  during  my 
residence  on  the  island,  the  Cin- 
elese  spoken  on  the  coasts  is  much 
mferior  to  any  of  the  other  Indian 
languages  which  I  ^aVe  }ieard. 

f*  liie  hyperbolical  strain  of 
compliment  and  adulation  which  is 
commoo  to  all  die  Asiatic  nations* 
Is  found  no  where  in  greater  per« 
fection  than  in  the  i sEind  of  Cey- 
Joiu  There  is  here  a  degree  of 
punctilious  minuteness  with  wliich 
the  phraseology  employed  is  exact- 
ly adjusted  to  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son addressed,  that  altogether  asto- ' 
nishes  an  European.  There  is  no 
impropriety  which  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of  more  unpardonable  in 
Sieir  eyes,  than  addi-essing  a  supe- 
rior in  language  that  is  omy  fit  for 
an  equal  or  an  inferior. 

'*  There  is  somcdiing  very  pecu- 
liar in  the  pronunciation  of  tlie 
Ceylonese.  They  seem  to  steal 
out  the  first  part  of  the, sentence 
in  such  a  maimer  a^  scarcely  to 
catch.the  attention,  and  then  dwell 
with  a  loud  and  long  accent  on  the 
concluding  syllables.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  closing  with  aa 


emphadc  ye  or  dk,  which  fqms  jtfat 
last  syllable  of  a  gre^  mUDber  of 
their  words. 

*«  They  divide  their  time  nearif 
as  we  doy  only  theur  year  com* 
mence^  on  the  28th  of  Mardb 
The  manner  in  which  tbey  make 
allowance  for  leap-year,  and  the 
odd  portioi^  of  tipie  whid  ^^^^  nol 
reduceaUe  to  |iie  regular  cakub* 
tumf  is  by  beginning  their  year 
a  day  sooner  or  later,  or  at  other 
words  i^y  adding  a  day  to  ihe  Jbr« 
mer  year.  The  iirst  month  of  the 
year,  they  name  WoM^ckm^yit  die 
second  Pomahajfi,  and  so  on ;  every 
one  ending  in  t]ie  favojurise  syllable 
aye.  Then*  months  are^  like  ours* 
divided  into  weeks  of  seven  days* 
The  first  day  of  the  ve^  wiucb 
corresponds  tvith  our  Sui^dav,  they 
call  Fridal^f  then,  SandiidMi  (hh 
ghorudahe,  Bodadahit  Bnupdm* 
dahit  Secouradahe,  Jl€9pvarqdafii* 
Wednc^y  and  Satt|rd:^y  sue  thd 
days  P4  which  they  perfonn  their 
relijgious  ceremoi^ies,  The  day* 
which  is  reckoned  froia  suarrise  tn 
sun-set,  is  divided  intp  fifl^eq 
hours,  and  th^  night  into  as  many, 
which  forms  a  pretty  regular  dilri« 
sion  of  time,  as  ^e  kagth  of  the 
daj  and  night  varieft  very  little  ia 
tins  latitude. 

*<  In  their  state  of  society,  (he 
exapt  measuremex^t  of  time  is  noC 
of  particular  consequence,  and 
therefore  we  find  theiai  very  Uttk 
solicitous  about  dealing  out  scm- 
pulously  an  article  of  wliich  they 
do  not  understand  tlie  vi^lue^  It 
does  not  appear  t}i£^t  before  the  ar- 
rival pf  Europeans  on  the  island 
the  Ceylonese  had  contrived  even 
the  rudest  species  of  diaL  On  wf 
particular  occasion,  they  employed 
a  vessel  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
that  let  out  the  wat«r  with  which 
it  was  filled  in  one  hour  according 
to  their  4^Vi§i99«  This  rudf  nv-* 
strument 
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iftument  wa«  sufficient  for  «n  their 
purposes  J  afnd  ivas  even  seldom 
eMpIoy^dTunl^sd  at  court  Ceremo- 
nials. 

**  The  leamm^  of  the  Ceylonese 
consists  chiefly  m  some  pretended 
skill  in  astrology.  It  appears,  ht- 
deed,  that  fhey  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed  of  some  literature,  as  well 
a^  of  sofn#  refinement  in  the  arts. 
At  AdaAy's  peak,  their  principal 
plasee  of  worship,  and  in  the  ruins 
of  some  of  their  temples,  certain 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
which  they  are  now  unable  to  deci-. 
pher.  The  Dutch  repeatedly  sent 
sonie  of  the  most  ingenious  Mala- 
bars,  ^s  well  as  persons  from  the 
various  continental  tribes,  to  exa* 
m[n<6  these  inscriptions ;  but,  al- 
though they  were  accompanied  by 
the  natives,  and  assisted  by  aill  their 
traditions,  no  interpretation  could 
be  effected.  In  the  neighbourhood 
pf  Sittivacca  1  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  several  of  these  inscriptions 
amon?  the  ruins  of  a  pagoda, 

*•  To  read  and  write  are  no  ordi- 
nary accomplishments  among  the 
natives  of  Ceylon.  These  arts  are 
among  the  Candians  chiefly  cour 
fined  to  the  learned  men  of  the  sect 
called  Gonies,  who  are  retjuned  by 
the  king  to  execute  all  the  writings 
of  st^te,  and  those  which  respect 
religious  affairs.  The  Arabic  i$ 
the  character  which  ^ey  employ 
pn  these  occasions. 

*«  For  writing,  as  they  do  not  un» 
derstand  the  art  of  making  paper, 
they  employ  the  leaf  of  the  talipot 
tree.  From  these  leaves,  which 
?ire  of  an  immense  size,  ti^ey  cut 
out  ^ips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
^  half  long,  and  about  a  couple 
of  inches  broad.  These  slips  are 
smoothed,  and  all  excrescences 
par^d  off  with  a  knife,  and  are  tlien, 
wthout  any  other  preparation, 
f^^dj'  to  be  USfed;     A  fine  point- 


ed steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and 
set  in  a  wooden  or  ivory  handlei 
ornamented  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner,  is  employed  to  write 
or  rather  engrave  their  letters  or 
cTiaracters  on  these  talipot  ^i 
which  are  very  thick  and  tough. 
In  order  to  render  the  characters 
more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub 
them  over  with  oil  mixed  with 
chartfoal  reduced  to  powder,  and 
this  has  the  effect  also  of  rendering 
them  so  permanent  that  they  can 
never  be  effaced.  When  one  slip 
is  not  sufficient  to  contain  all  that 
they  intend  to  write  on  any  parti* 
cular  subject,  they  string  several 
together  by  a  piece  of  twine  passed 
through  tliem,  and  attach  them  to 
a  board  in  the  sanie  way  as  we  file 
newspapers. 

"  Palm  leaves  are  sometime 
employed  for  the  same  purpose; 
but  those  of  the  talipot,  both  from 
theirbreadth  and  thickness,  are  pre- 
ferred. Few  of  the  natives,  and 
those  only  of  the  higher  order  who 
have  much  connexion  and  long  ac» 
counts  to  keep  with  the  Europeans, 
employ  any  other  materials  in 
writing  than  those  which  I  have 
just  described.  There  is  also  a  sort 
of  paper,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  sometimes  used* 

"  I  have  seen  several  of  those 
talipot  books  or  files,  called  by  the 
natives  o//qw,  richly  omamente4 
and  bound  in  thin-lacquered  boards 
of  ivory,  or  even  silver  and  gold. 
They  are  parti(;ularly  dexterous 
and  accuratle  in  their  mode  of  writ- 
ing. In  those  letters  or  dispatches 
which  were  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
Dutch  government,  the  monarch 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  dis-» 
play  his  magnificence  hi  the  rich^ 
ness  and  splendour 'with  which  they 
were  executed.  The  >vriting  wa^ 
inclosed  in  leaves  of  beaten  gold  in 
the  shape  of  a  cocoa-tree  leaf.  This 
f  4  W'4# 
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was  rolled  up  in  a  cover  richly  or- 
nainented  ^d  almost  hid  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones.  The  whole  was  enclosed 
in  a  box  of  silver  or  ivory,  which 
was  sealed  with  the  emperor's  great 
seal.  The  same  splendour  has 
been  observed  in  the  letters  sent  to 
pur  governor  since  we  have  had 
possession  of  the  island. 

**  The  progress  of  the  Ceylonese 
in  the  other  arts  of  life  is  propor- 
tionate to  their  literature.  Their 
agriculture  is  still  in  the  rudest 
4itate;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
other  part  of  India  where  the  lands 
art  cultivated  with  more  negli- 
gence. The  Ceylonese  are  natu- 
rally, like  other  tribes  who  inhabit 
a  mountainous  country,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  cne  habits  of 
pastoral  life,  indolent  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  soil,  where  it  can 
be  watered,  yields  diem  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rice  to  maintain  their 
existence,  and  this  seems  almost  as 
much  as  they  desire.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  Europeans  in  the  culti  - 
vation  of  the  cinnamon  has  not  yet 
awaked  a  spirit  of  emulation  among 
the  natives,  nor  has  any  improve- 
ment of  their  rude  agricultural  in- 
struments been  as  yet  introduced. 
Their  plough  consists  merely  of  a 
crooked  piece  of  wood,  shaped  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  one  end 
serves*  for  a  handle,  while  the  other 
which  is  shod  with  iron  to  prevent 
the  wood  from  wearing,  ploughs, 
or  rather  tears  up  the  groimd. 
.This  very  rude  instrument,  how- 
ever, serves  their  purpose,  as  it  is 
not  required  to  make  regular  fur- 
rows, but  merely  to  loosen  the 
earth  so  as  to  allow  the  water  with 
which  they  inundate  it  to  drench 
it  completely.  After  a  first  plouch- 
ing  with  tliis  instrument,  the  fidds 
are  flooded;  and  after  they  have 
\sdn  some  time  under  water,  it  is 


let  off,  and  they  are  ploagbed 
anew.  The  water  besides  nourish- 
ing the  rice  serves  the  purpose  of 
rotting  the  weeds.  The  only  good 
trait  in  their  husbandry  is  the  care 
With  which  they  guard  agamst 
weeds :  this  indeoi  costs  them  littk 
labour  where  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flooding  the  groimdsi 
The  other  took  they  employ  hi 
agriculture  are  aboard  for  smooth- 
ing their  fieldis,  which  they  dia^ 
over  them  edgewise  with  theif 
oxen ;  and  a  piece  of  board  fasten* 
ed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which 
serves  them  in  place  m  fakes. 

**  When  the  season  for  plough- 
ing arrives,  each  village  xnakes  it 
a  common  concern,  and  every  one 
attends  with  his  plough  and  Ins 
oxen  tin  the  whole  of  the  fields  be- 
longing to  that  society  be  finished. 
The  same  method  is  followed  in 
leaping  the  corn;'  and  both  the 
seed-time  and  .harvest  become  in 
this  manner  the  seasons  of  gene* 
,  ral  industry  and  good  fellowship. 
Each  person  of  the  society  afFbrds 
provisions  to  the  whole  during  the 
time  they  are  cultivatmg  his  felds. 
The  women  are  not  employed  in 
either  of  these  laborious  operatidns ; 
their  business  is  to  gather  the  com 
after  the  reapers,  and  asnst  in  sav- 
ing it. 

«*  Oxen  are  employed  both  in 
ploughing  and  in  treading  out  die 
com.  Iriis  method  of  separath^ 
the  rice  fn^m  the  straw,  is  in  reaHty 
much  more  expeditious  than  our 
method  of  threshing  out  com  i  and 
as  it  is  also  attended  with  moch 
less  labour,  a  consideration  always 
of  the  highest  importance  to  a  Cey- 
lonese, it  is  probable  that  the  prac* 
tice  will  be  continued  For  uOr 
husking  their  rice,  the  mode  diey 
employ  is  to  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  or 
more  trequently  on  a  hard  floors 
or  if  the  rice  be  of  a  brittle  soit» 

and 
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fOid  likely  to  break  m  pieces,  they 
boil  it  previous  to  beating  it  out. 
Water  is  the  only  manure  which 
they  think  reouisite. 
•  «*  It  is  evident,  from  this  sketch 
ef  their  agriculture,  that  the  lands 
of  Ceylon .  do  not  produce  a  crop 
at  all  equal  to  v^iutt  by  proper  cul- 
tivation they  might  be  made  to 
bear.  The  introchiction  of  a  more 
hnproTed  method  would,  m  all  pro- 
bability, soon  render  the  island  ca* 
pable  not  only  of  supporting  its 
present  inhabitants,  but  also  (^  af- 
Sn-ding  resources  sufficient  for  a 
much  increased  population. 

**The  extreme  indolence  into 
which  the  Ceylonese  are  at  present 
sunk,  makes  them  employ  every 
expedient  to  escsme  labour,  and  the 
sokll  quantity  orfood  which  is  ne- 


cessary for  the  support  of  their  eic- 
istence,  enables  them  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  literally 
to  live  Without  doing  any  thing. 
Small  as  is  the  labour  required  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  rice  fields, 
many  of  them  let  their  grounds  to 
their  neighbours,  who  are  not  alto- 
gether so  lazy,  for  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  ^ain,  generally  about  one 
third  of  Its  produce.  There  are  a 
number  of  deductions  which  pre- 
vent them  from  receivine  a  larger 
proportion :  a  'Considerable  quan- 
tity is  carried  off  by  the  priests  for 
the  service  of  their  temples,  or 
is  ofiered  up  for  protection  and 
thanksgiving,  both  on  account  of 
the  blessings  they  h&ve  received, 
and  in  the  hope  of  further  assise 
tance." 


Religion  of  the  Ceylonese. 
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•*  fTlHE  religion  of  the  Ceylo- 
X  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  most  pro- 
minent features  in  a  description  of 
tbem,  and  mixes  with  every  ctr* 
cuxostance  of  their  lives  and  man- 
ners. There  is  no  people  who  la- 
bour more  under  tne  influence  of 
superstitious  fears.  Omens  regu- 
late their  whole  conduct,  and  even 
decide  upon  their  destin]^  from 
their  birtn.  When  a  child  is  bom, 
Ae  first  step  is  to  call  the  astrolo- 
ger, and  inquire  of  him  whether  it 
IS  destined  to  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate. If  the  astrologer  declares 
that  it  was  bom  to  misfortune, 
they  frequently  anticipate  its  future 
evils  by  destroying  it. '  On  ^ng 
out  in  a  morning,  they  anxiou^y 
observe  the  first  object  which  De- 
cors to  tbem»  and  according  to. 


their  opinion  of  its  good  or  bad 
luck,  tney  prognosticate  whether 
the  business  they  go  about  shall  be 
prosperous  or  unsuccessful.  A 
white  man  or  a  woman  with  child 
ai«  looked  up<m  as  omens  particu* 
larly  fortunate;  but  to  meet  w;j[th 
a  beggar  or  a  deformed  person,  they 
account  a  grievous  mischance,  and 
will  not  proceed  for  that  day  oi^ 
their  intended  business  if  they  can 
avoid  it.  I  have  in  my  morning 
rides  seen  a  string  of  Cinglese,  cau- 
tiously treading  in  one  another's 
footsteps,  and  anxiously  expecting, 
from  die  omen  that  should  occiu* 
to  the  foremost,  their  good  or  bad 
success  for  that  day.  I,  as  an  £u. . 
ropean,  was  always  a  glad  sight 
to  them. 

.  "  The  excess  of  trembling  super- 
J^  4f  stition 
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stitian  which  unhinges  the  minds 
of  the  Ceylonese  is  in  a  great  roea* 
sure  to  be  attributed  to  me  climate , 
in  which  they  live,     Oiie   might 
imagine  from    the   frequency   of 
thunder  storms  in  Ceylon  that  the 
natives  would  become  gradually  ac- 
customed to  them.  But  the  noise  of 
the  thimder  is  too  terrible,  and  tlie 
unseen  effects  of  the  lightning  too 
dreadful,  for  the  minds  of  any  but 
those  who  know  something  of  the 
causes  of  those  natural  phenomena, 
ever  to  get  completely  rid  of  their 
apprehensions  of  diem.    The  poor 
Ceylonese  looks  upon  these  storms 
as  a  judgement  from  heaven,  and 
as  directed  by  the  souls  of  bad  men 
who  are  sent  to  torment  and  pu- 
nish him  for  his  sins.    The  fre- 
quency of  thunder    storms    with 
them,  they  consider  as  a  proof  that 
their  island  is  abandoned  to  the 
dominion  of  devils ;  and  recollect 
with  melancholy  regret  that  this 
fated  spot  was  once  inliabited  by 
Adam*  and  the  seat  of  Paradise. 
The  fiends  which  they  conceive  to 
be  hovering  around  them  are  with- 
out  number*     Every   disease    or 
trouble  that  assails  them  is  pro- 
duced by  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  demons  sent  to  punish  them  : 
while  on  the  other    hand   every 
blessing  or  success  comes  directly 
fix>m  me  hands  of  the  beneficent 
and   supreme    God.     To    screen 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the 
inferior  deities,  who  are'  all  repre- 
sented as  .wicked  spirits,  and  whose 
pov^r  is  by  no  means  irresistible, 
they  wear  amulets  of  various  de- 
scriptions; and  employ  a  variety 
of  charms  and  spells'to  ward  ofFthe 
influence   of  witchcraft    and   en- 
chantments by  which  they  think 
tliemselvcs  beset  on  all  sides.. 

**  Such  is  the  hold  which  these 
chimeras  have  from  their  infancy 
taken  of  the  distempered  brain  V}f 


the  CeylonesQ,  that  they  find  it  li 
possible  by  any  eztensicKi  of  thetf 
knowledge  or  experience  of  theip 
folly,  ever  to  escape  horn  tfaeb 
grasp.  Many  even  of  those  who 
have  been  converted  to  Chrktt^ 
anity,  still  labour  under  their  oth 
ginal  terrors ;  and  look  with  regret 
and  envy  on  the  fortitude  of  the 
Europeans  that  is  able  lo  resist 
these  delusions ;  for  delusions  the^ 
own  and  believe  them  to  he  evo^ 
while  they  groan  under,  their  isfloi 
ence.  Th(^,  however,  who  live 
in  Columbo  and  the  other  towns  ef 
the  island  where  they  have  aa  op% 
portunity  of  profiting  by  the  ezam^ 
pk  of  European^  have  been  abkr 
to  bring  their  misds  to  a  cempara-; 
tive  state  of  tranquillity.  Some  o^ 
them  even  ^  so  fkc  as  to  set  dietik 
inferior  deities  at  open  defiance*  It 
is  not  indeed  uncommon  with  th^ 
Cmglese,  upon  not  having  their  <lei 
sires  complied  with,  or  upon  meet- 
iri^  with  a  series  of  bad  luck  in  spite 
of^their  repeated  prayers,  to  quar^ 
rel  with  thdr  divinities,  revile  them,  . 
and  even  trample  their  imam  un- 
der foot.  It  IS*  probable  &at  hf 
degrees  intercourse  with  Europeans 
will  entirely  do  away  these  anperf 
stitious  fears,  astheCinglese  of  thcr 
towns  have  abready  msule  consider 
rable  progress  in  subduing  their 
gloomy  a|^prefaensions» 

**  Not  so  lite  poor  wiceched  pea* 
sants  who  inhabit  the  mom  moon* 
tainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
live  at  a  distance  from  our'setde* 
ments.  These  unhappy  people  haw* 
never  for  a;  moment  mir  niiind$. 
free  from  the  oerror  of  those  de^ 
mons  who  seem  perpetually  to  ho- 
ver around  them.  Their  iicagi- 
nations  'are  io  disturbed  by  such 
ideas,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to* 
see  many  driven  to  madness  from 
this  cause.  Several  Cinglese  luna** 
ticis  have  falkn  under  my  own  ob^ 
serration  { 
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fertratfofi^  inS,  upon  inquiring 
inny  the  ckcamscanees  which  had 
^prifred  therm  ci  their  reasoiiy  I 
nmversalfy  foond  that  dietr  wretch- 
ed ^tate  was  to  be  traced  solely  to 
the  excess  of  their  soperstitioiis 
lears.  « 

•*  The  spirits  of  the  wicked  s«V 
ordinate  demons  are  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  fear  aimofi^  the  Ceylonese ; 
and  impress  their  minds  with  much 
xAoreawe  than  the  more  pfowerfbl  di- 
viAi  tieswho  di6per8eblessin|;s  among 
dvem.  They  indeed  think  that 
their  cotmtry  is  in  a  particular 
manner  ddivered  oirer  to  the  domt* 
fiion  of  evil  spirits :  nor  is  this  idea 
confined  to  Uiemselves  alone  $  the 
Maiabars  and  other  Iji^dians  are 
also  possessed  with  it»  probably 
frc^a  the  uncommon  frequency  rf 
ihttiufer  -  storms  there;  and  die 
fame  cause  has  made  this  idea  cur- 
rent even  among  the  Dutch  inha- 
t>itants. 

••  There  is  a  ct^ious  ptoof  of  su- 
vevstitioms  opinions  in  the  narrative 
4>f  our  countryman,  Mr.  Knox,  who 
jiinftself  believed  that  he  had  heard 
in  Ceylon  the  devil  crying  aloud  in 
0ie  ^night^iime  with  a  voice  some- 
thing resembling  the  barking  of  a 
fi*og. 

*<The  progress  of  civilisation 
and  the  removal  of  superstitious 
lears  among  the  Ceylonese  are 
gready  opposed  by  the  interested 
arts  of  their  priests ;  and  they  well 
know  how  to  make  the  devils  fo» 
rag;e  for  diem.  To  prevent  fruit 
bemg  stolen,  the  people  hang  up 
ceitain  grotesque  figures  around 
the'  orchard,  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
4evils ;  after  which  none  of  the  na- 
tive Ceylonese  will  dare  even  t^ 
touch  the  fruit  on  any  account. 
'Even  the  owner  will  not  venttire 
to  tise  it,  tjll  it  be  grst  liberated 
from  the  dedication.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  they  carry  some  of  it  ta  the 


Mgoda,  where  the  priests,  after 
first  receiving  a  certain  proportion 
for  themselves,  remove  the  incan. 
tations  with  yrhich  it  was  dedicated. 
If  any  part  of  the  fruit,  rfter  its  de^ 
dfcation,  has  been  stolen  by  some 
rf  their  less  scrupulous  neignbouTS^ 
they  break  out  into  die  most  extras 
vagaivt  execrations  against  the  de- 
vils who  have  been  base  enough  Xxi  ' 
betray  the  pledge  entrusted  to  dieir 
charge. 

«•  The  superstitious  fears  and  ce^ 
remonies  of  the  Ceylonese  form  the 
chief  part  of  their  devotion  towards 
supernatural  beings.  With  regard 
to  what  may  be  properly  termed 
their  religion,  neither  die  £unv 
peans  nor  indeed  they  themselves 
seeni  to  have  formed  any  clear  idea. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  with 
onlv  a  slight  variation  of  form* 
and  names.  Nothing  however  is 
easier  than  to  trace  resemblscnces 
between  r^Kgions  where  we  give 
free  scope  to  die  imagination,  and 
allow  ourseWes  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing terms  at  pleasure.  The  reli- 
gion of  die  Ceylonese  appears  to 
me  to  be  fotinded  on  a  different 
system  of  idolatry  from  that  prac^ 
tised  among  the  Hindoos.  A  va- 
riety of  ideas  indeed  seem  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  latter ;  and 
with  these  a  large  mixture  of  Ma- 
hom,etanism  is  very  perceptible.  la 
one  point  they  agree  with  both,  as 
well  as  with  Christians,  in  acknow- 
ledging one  Supreme  Being  who 
made  and  governs  all  things.  They 
differ  however  as  widely  from  the 
Mahometans  and  rigid  Hindoos  in 
another  respect ;  for  although  they 
are  unable  to  conquer  their  origi- 
nal superstitions,  they  entertain  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  Christian 
religion  j  and  some  of  the  Cinglcse 
have  been  converted  without  being 
hardly  censured  by  others  for  dieir 
^postacy. 
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apostacy.  It  gives  us  a  striking 
proof  of  the  wonderful  confusion  of 
their  ideas  with  regard  to  religion, 
when  we  find  that  the  same  people 
who  adore  one  Supreme  Being 
more  powerful  than  all  others, 
should  at  the  ^une  time  offer  up 
their  devotions  to  devils,  animals, 
and  the  very  productions  of  the 
earth. 

**  Besides  the  one  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  is  worshipped  ^s  the  Cre- 
ator and  Ruler  'of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Ceylonese  have  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  deities  besides  tor* 
menting  demons.  The  inferior 
deities  whb  watch  over  them  for 
good  are  supposed  to  be  the  souls 
of  good  men;  while  the  demons 
.are  looked  upon  as  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked;  and  both  are  supposed 
to  act  by  die  permission  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  toeit  in  dig- 
nity to  him  is  their  god  Buddou, 
{he  saviour  of  souls.  This  idea  of 
a  saviour  seems,  in  some  degree, 
to  pervade  every  religion  in  the 
world,  although  tainted  by  a  va- 
riety of  different  superstitions 
which  are  joined  to  it ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  the  expectations 
ibrmed  from  the  interference  of 
this  saviour  are,  in  almost  every  re- 
ligion, nearly  the  same.  Buddou, 
nccording  to  the  most  general  tra- 
dition, was  originally  the  spirit  of 
a  good  man,  who  was  again  sent 
to  revisit  the  earth;  and,  after 
having  performed  a  prodigious 
number  of  virtuous  actions,  and 
been  transformed  into  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  different  shapes, 
re-ascended  into  heaven,  and  is 
still  employed  in  procuring  the 
pardon  of  his  worshippers*  The 
mtroduction  of  the  worship  of 
Buddou  into  Ceylon  is  fixed  at 
about  forty  years  after  the  Christian 
sera,  at  which  time,  some  say,  a 
violent  quarrel  took  pU^e  between 


the  Brahmins  and  flie  fcdlowen  of 
Buddou,  who  then  formed  one  of 
the  religious  sects  on  the  continent. 
The  Brahmins  prevailed^  .and  the 
Buddites  were  compelled  to  take 
refuse  in  Ceylcm.  V^hat  idijgiioii 
subsisted  there  before,  or  if  the 
same  religion  then  prevailed,  b  ^ 
fruitless  and  unavalline  inquiry* 
The  Buddites  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  sect  of  monks,  or 
rather  hermits,  who  led  a  wander- 
ing solitary  life,  remarkable  Car 
chastity,  renouncing  all  the  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  and  all  care  of 
pipoperty,  and  coi^tented  with  the 
support  of  piety  amidst  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty. 

«'  It  is  alleged  that  Buddou  b 
worshipped  in  Pegu  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  under 
a  di£^ent  name,  the  deity  of  the 
taoon.  I 

<<  The  priests  of  Boddoo  are  in 
Ceylon  accounted  strperior  to  all 
others.  Thev  are  called  Tirinaax* 
es,  and  are  hel<i  in  high  estima* 
tion  at  the  court  of  Candy,  wheve 
indeed  they  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  king  has  nd 
authority  over  them,  but  endea* 
vours  to  gain  their  good-will  by 
tespecting  their  immunities,  and 
loading  them  with  distinctions. 
They  have  on  many  oceasions 
shown  their  mtitude  lor  these  at^ 
tendons,  and  have  materially  as* 
sisted  him  both  in  tepresstng  dis* 
turbances  in  his  own  domtnions, 
and  by  exciting  the  people  to  sup* 
port  hhn  in  his  wars  against  tbe 
Dutch.  The  followers  ^  Buddou 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  its  transmigration  into 
various  bodies  befiwe  it  reaches 
Nimbaut  or  die  regioft  of  etenuty. 

<<  In  such  high  veneration  art 
the  Tirinanxes  held  that  their  per* 
sons  are  accounted  sacred}  and 
the  king  of  Candy,  absolute  as  be  is, 
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has  no  power  te  take  away  their 
lives  or  anywise  punish  them  even 
for  conspiring  against  his  own  life. 
They  choose  their  own  jsnperiors  j 
and  their  chief  priest  or  archbishop 
is  invested  with  the  power  of  set- 
tling all  religious  disputes.  The 
body  of  the  Tirinanzes  are  elected 
hv  the  kinff  from  among  the  no- 
bies,  and  uiey  are  consequently 
men  possessed  of  power  aifd  influ- 
•ence  even  independent  of  their  sa- 
cred character.  The  honours  and 
respect  with  vAdch  they  are  every 
where  attended  show  the  strong 
hold  which  they  have  on  the  min£ 
of  the  people.  All  ranks  bow 
down  before  them ;  when  they  sit 
down,  they  find  their  seats  covered 
with  a  white  cloth ;  and  when  they 
walk  fordiy  the  broad  end  of  the 
talipot  kaf  is  borne  before  them : 
all  these  are  privileges  of  the  high* 
est  kind,  and  shaped  with  them 
only  by  the  monarch.  The  Tiri- 
nanzes are  also^zempted  from  all 
tazes.  They  are  placed  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  are  totally  de- 
barred from  wine  or  women. 
They  have,  ^owever,  an  opportu- 
nity of  esc^ng  from  these  re- 
straints; and  are  allowed  to  lay 
aside  their  order  when  it  suits 
their  inclination. 

'*  Their  dress  consists  of  a  large 
loose  piece  of  yellow  cloth  thrown 
over  tiieir  left  shoulder,  and  fasten- 
ed round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of 
the  same.  The  right  shomder,  the 
arms,  the  head,  and  the  feet»  are 
completely  bare.  In  one  ha^  they 
carry  a  painted  cane,  and  in  the 
other  an  umbrella  of  the  broad  end 
of  the  talipot  leaf. 

<*The  temples  of  Buddou  are 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  other 
deities;  for  Aey  never  dedicate 
temples  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
nor  represent  him  by  any  image. 
Xn  the  temples  of  Buddou   are 


figures  of  men  habited  like  his 
priests,  and  placed  in  various  pos- 
tures :  some  of  them  are  seen  set- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  ground 
wim  long  bushy  heads  of  hair  like 
their  women,  while  others  recline 
at  fuU  length  on  the  ground.  At 
Ruanelli,  in  the  interior,  I  saw 
a  monstrous  figure,  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  length,  placed  in 
the  cavern  of  an  immense^  rock, 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill : 
I  shall  describe  it  more  particular- 
ly in  my  account  of  the  embassy  to 
Candy. 

«*  In  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the 
ruins  of  the  pagodas  and  temples 
which  fell  in  my  way  were  ay  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  much  superior 
workmanship  to  those  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  of 
them  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation ;  and,  on  a  compari- 
son with  those  erected  in  later 
times,  ^y  afford  the  strongest 
proof  either  that  tlie  Ceylonfse 
had  formerly  attained  a  much 
higher  state  of  civilisation,  or  that 
the  island  had  anciently  been  inha^ 
bfted  by  a  different  race  from  its 
present  po^ssors.  Most  of  tliese 
ancient  monuments  however  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  ravage 
of  the  Portuguese,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  destroy  all  monuments  of 
art  or  former  splendour  among  the 
unhappy  natives.  But  the  religi- 
ous buildings  of  the  Ceylonese 
were  not  omy  defaced  axui  ruined 
by  their  barbarous  invaders ;  even 
the  materials  which  composed 
them,  the  hewn  stones  and  massy 
pillars,  were  transported  to  tlte 
sea-coasts  to  erect  fortifications, 
and  rivet  those  chains  which  were 
imposed  on  their  former  worship- 
pers. 

**  The  temples  dedicated  to  the 

inferior  gods  are  poor,  mean,  and 

contemptible;    and   usually  ^on^- 

structed 
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stratted  of  clay  and  wbod.  In  ge» 
neral  they  are  mere  huts,  one  story 
high,  without  windows,  and  cover* 
cd  with  <?ocoa-tTee  leaves.  At  the 
doors  of  the^  homely  edifices,  a 
pole  or  flag  is  commonly  placedi 
and  by  it  a  priest  is  seen  sitting 
during  the  whole  course  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  figure  too  ridi- 
culous to  find  a  place  within :  bed- 
sides swammies  of  all  constructions, 
there  are  representations  df  wild 
|>eastS)  birds,  pieces  of  consecrated 
^rcaouf,  and  some  very  indecent  fi^ 
gures  of  men  and  women. 

*♦  The  priests  of  the  inferior  dei- 
ties, though  dressed  in  the  same 
snanner  with  ^c  tirinanxes,  ar6 
eatsily  distingui&habk  by  the  small-  . 
er  degree  c?  respect  .which  is  paid 
them«  They  are  continually  met 
in  dieir  wandering  excursions  over 
the  island^  and,  like  all  those  of  the 
iiame  class  in  India,  are  a  set  of 
lazr,  impudent  vagabonds,  who, 
witiiout  any  exertion  or  industry, 
are  enabled  to  live  well  by  the  ex-'' 
tortinns  which  they  practise  on  the 
people.  Even  those  who  supply 
their  demands  ^re  eonscioy^  of 
their  rices ;  but  superstitious  fears 
have  taken  too  deep  a  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  votaries  to  permit 
them  to  withdraw  thcmjjelves  from 
the  voire. 

•<  The  superstition  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  serves  instead  of  tegular  en- 
dowments for  the  support  ^of  their 
religious  establish  rtieuts:  The 
Candians  indeed  allow  certain  por- 
tions c£  land  and  particular  taxes 
^o  maintain  their  priests  and  religi- 
ous houses,  particularly  those  of 
Buddou.  The  inferior  prier.ts, 
however,  are  left  to  support  their 
temples  and  themselves  by  th«ir 
own  dextciity,  and  in  this  task  they 
arfc  very  successful.  As  all  sorta 
of  dis<$ases  afe  accounted  immedi- 
ate iudtcations  o£  the  (tivine  wratl), 


the  priest  and  (he  temple  arc  tftd 
constant  remedied  Hence  all  the 
religious  resorts  are  daily  crowded 
vnm  diseased  votaries,  who  expect* 
by  the  prayers  winch  they  offer  up, 
to  appease  the  incensed  gtKfs.  Nor 
do  they  ever  n^lect  to  enforce 
their  prayers  by  a  gift,  which  they 
devoutly  deposit  on  the  altar.  TTie 
priest  lyesents  it  up  wtd!k  all  due  ce- 
remony to  the  god ;  and  after  it» 
purpose  is  thus  served,  ver^pru-^ 
dently  converts  it  to  his  own  use. 
It  is  a  fule  with  their  priests  never 
to  qu?t  Che  temple  till  replaced  by 
some  of  thei^  own  order  j  and  by 
this  means  the  oflFerings  of  the  de- 
votees are  punctuaay  received, 
while  another  party  of  the  priests 
arexnakmg  a  tour  of  the  countrjp 
in  search  6f  casual  contributions. 

««<rhe  thne  of  sickness  is  oP 
a  'irse  the  season  when  the  priests 
expect  their  principsd  harvest.  B©^ 
sides  other  offerings,  \t  H  usual  fcf 
a  CeyloneJse  when  he  is  apprehen- 
sive of  danger  from  his  illness,  tA. 
devote  a  cock  to  the  de>'il'or  evil 
spirit  who  he  hnagines  torment^ 
him.  The  ammal  is  then  left  at 
honie  to  fatten  till  the  Jaddese 
or  priest  finds  it  convenient  to  dc». 
dicate  him  at  the  covel  or  temple^ 
When  ^y  particular  festival  or 
sacrifice  is  intended,  it  is  usual  tQ 
see  the  priest  gpmg  from  vilL^ 
to  villaee  t6  cSkd  the  dedicated 
cocks  tor  the  occasion;  and  hh 
often  procures  several  dozens  at  % 
tome. 

«*  iThe  days  appointed  for  atten-. 
dance  on  the  places  of  religious 
worship,  are  the  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  every  week :  the  sidfe, 
however,  flock  dafly  to  them^ 
There  are  several  particular  fesd- 
vals  held  in,  honour  ofliietrgoJ^ 
and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  thea- 
favour.  In  the  month  of  June 
CT  July,  at  die  nrt^  motm  calle^ 
{jerahitti 
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|)taiiar»  a  solemn  aiui  general  con- 
.  tourse  takes  place  to  the  various 
Ivligious  res0rts  on  the  islands. 
Everj  one  that  regards  the  festival 
l)etakes  himself  to  some  pagoda  or 
other;  there  is,  however,. nothing 
compulsory  in  these  acts  of  wor*' 
diipv  and  with  the  usual  indiife* 
rente  of  the  Ceylonese  to  religious 
matters  vhere  their  iears  are  no( 
faiterestedy.many  keep  away  from 
mere  caprice.  At  Candy,  this  fes# 
tival  Is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  and  is  attended  hy  the  king 
in  person,  aecompanied  with  all  the 
splendour  of  his  court.  It  is  on  this 
Dccasiofi  that  he  makes  his  princely 
ofiering  to  the  deities,  and  joins  his 
jieople  in  their  acts  of  d^otion.  > 

^  (n  Nov^nber,  when  the  moon 
b  at.  full,  there  is  another  £»tiva} 
tvliich  is  cdefarated .  in  the  hi^t- 
tinie.  Ifr  is  customary  on  this  oc* 
casi(HA  lor  the  pciople  to  make  con« 
tribuuons  of  oil  for  lighting  up 
their  temples  during  the  cpntikui* 
once  of  the  fbstivaL 

**  Th&  festivals  in  honour  of 
Buddou  are  not  held  in  the  tem-» 
pies,  where  he  is  usually  worship* 
]9ed>  but  at  a  hteh  hill  and  a  conse- 
cra^  tree.  The  mountain  called 
Haromalleel,  or  Adam's  Peak,  is 
ene  of  the  highest  in  C«ylon,  and 
lies  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  to  tbe  north*east  of  Columbo. 
It  is  from  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  as  tradition  reports,  that 
Adam  took  his  last  view  of  Para* 
•cjise  before  he  quitted  it  never  to  * 
return.  The  spot  on  which  his 
ioot  stood  at  the  moment  is  still 
supposed  to  be  found  in  an  im; 
pression  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  reaemhltng  the  print  of  a 
man's  foot,  but  more  tlian  double 
the  ordinary  size.  After  taking 
this  fare\yell  view,  the  father  of 
mankind  is  said  so  have  gone 
•ver  .to   the  continent   of  India* 


which  was  at  that  time  joined  to 
the  island ;  but  no  sooner  had  h« 
passed  Adam's  bridge,  than  tho 
sea  closed  behind  him  and  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  return.  This  tradi* 
tion,  from  whatever  source  it  was 
originally  derived,  seems  to  be  in<* 
terwoven  with  their  earliest  no* 
tions  of  religion,  and  it  is  diBicii^h 
to  conceive  mat  it  could  have  been 
engrafted  on  them  without  forming 
an  Original  part.  I  have  frequently 
had  Uie  curiosity  to  inquire  ci 
black  men  of  different  casts  con% 
ceming  this  tradition  of  Adann, 
AH  of  them  with  every  a]4>ear« 
ance  of  belief  assured « me  diat  it 
was  reaUy  true,  and  in  support  of 
it  produced  a  variety  of  testimonies, 
old  firings,  and  prophocies,  whidi 
have  mr  ages  been  current  amon^ 
them.  The  oiigin  of  these  tradi« 
tions  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace, 
but  their  connexion  witli  scriptural 
history  is  very  evident ;  ana  they 
afford  a  new  instance  how  univer<* 
sally  the  opinions  with  req)ect  to 
the  origin  of  man  coincide  with  tho 
history  of  that  event  as  recorded  ix^ 
the  Bible. 

*<  A  large  chain,  said  also  to  ba 
the  workmanship  of  Adam,  is 
fixed  in  a  rock  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  having  been  placed  there  at 
a  very  distant  period}  but  who 
really  placed  it  there,  or  for  what 
purpose,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
European  to  tr^ce  amidst  the 
confused  and  unintelligible  super* 
stitions  which  tlie  natives  have 
mingled  witli  their  obscure  tradl* 
tions.  • 

^  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is 
exceedingly  steep  and  difficult,  and 
in  some  parts  near  the  summit  the 
devotees  are  obliged  to  be  assisted 
in  climbing  by  ropes  and  chains 
fixed  by  hooks  to  tne  rocks.  The 
night  time  is  usually  pitched  upon 
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to  ascend,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
f<uiguing  exertions  during  the  ex- 
cessive he^t  of  the  day.  On  the 
summit  are  a  number  of  lai^  flat 
rocks  plentifully  supplied  with  wa» 
ter.  It  is  on  one  of  them  that  the 
print  of  Adam's  foot  is  shown. 

"  This  mountain,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  original  residence  of 
Adam,  is  held  in  great  veneration 
not  only  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
but  also  by  a  variety  of  persons 
of  different  casts  and  persuasions 
throughout  India.  Most  of  these 
have  particular  places  of  worship 
on  it  to  which  they  make  pilgri- 
mages at  certain  seasons  of  the 
vear.  The  Roman  catholic  priests 
have  also  taken  advantage  of  the 
current  superstitions  to  forward  the 
propagation' of  their  own  tenets; 
and  a  chapel  which  they  have 
erected  on  tne  mountain  is  yearly 
frequented  by  vast  numbers  of 
black  Christians  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Malabar  race. 

«« It  is  to  Adam's  Peak  that  the 
Ceylonese  repair  to  worship  at  the 
great  festival  of  Buddou.  The 
Cinglese  of  the  coasts  in  particular 
resort  to  it  in  vast  multitudes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Candians 
likewise  attend  ;  but  whether  from 
a  fear  of  mixing  with  foreij^ers  or 
from  ideas  of  superior  sancuty,  they 
seem  more  inclined  to  hold  their 

great  festival  under  the  shade  of 
le  bogaha  tree,  which  stands  at 
Annarodgburro,  an  ancient  city, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  king  of 
Candy's  dominions ;  and  none  but 
liis  own  subjects  are  permitted  to 
approacli'ihis  sanctuary.  The  bo- 
?aha  tree,  says  tradition,  suddenly 
new  over  from  some  diis^nt  country, 
.  and  planted  itself  in  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands.  It  was  intended  as 
a  shelter  for  the  god  Buddou ;  s^nd 
under  its  branches  he  was  wont  to 
repose  while  he  sojourned  on  earth. 


Near  this  hallowed  spot  nbetf 
kings  are  interred,  who  all  merited 
admission  to  the  regions  of  Uiss  by 
the  temples  and  images  they  coa- 
stnicted  for  Buddou.  They  are 
now  sent  as  good  spirits  to  preadv 
over  the  safety  <^  his  fbuowcrst 
and  protect  them  from  being 
brought  into  subjection  to  Euro- 
peans; a  calamity  against  which 
they  continually  pray.  Anmnd. 
the  tree  are  a  number  of  huts, 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
¥4io  repair  hither;  and  as  every 
sort  of  uncleanness  and  dost  must 
be  removed  from  the  sacred  spot* 
people  are  retained  for  the  pmpose 
of  continually  sweeping  the  ap- 
proaches before  the  worshippers, 
and  to  attend  the  priests  during  the 
performance  of  the  ceremonies. 

*^  Aji  the  preference  was  gives 
by  Buddou  to  the  shade  of  t»e  bo- 
gaha tree  above  all  others,  it  is  um« 
versally  held  sacred  among  the 
Ceylonese.  Wherever  it  is  foond 
throughout  the  island,  persons  aoe 
appointed  to  watch  over  it,  and 
preserve  it  from  dirt  or  injoiy. 
The  bogaha  tree  is  held  in  the 
same  estimation  amone  the  fol- 
lowers of  Buddou,  as  &e  banyan 
tree  amon^  the  Brahmins. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  many  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  superstitions 
which  prevail  among  the  Ceylo- 
nese, they  are  far  fronr  being  sodi 
devotees  and  zealots  as  many  of  the 
sects  on  the  continent.  Indeed^ 
they  seem  to  be  more  actuated  by 
apprehension  than  by  any  real  sen- 
timent of  zeal;  and  they  seldom 
think  themselves  called  upon  to 
take  much  concern  in  religious 
matters  till  they  fall  into  skkness, 
or  verge  towards  the  close  of  lifew 
llie  injustice  of  the  Portuguese  in 
forcing  religious  tenets  upon  them» 
must  have  Rocked  them  the  move 
as  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea 
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'fA  intolerant  z^L  So  f ar^re  they 
from  being  displeased  at  Euro- 
peans^  or  people  of  other  persua- 
sions entering  their  temples  and 
observing  tibetr  ceremonies^  that 
they  are  rather  gratified  by  such 
marks  of  attention^  and  account  the 
presence  of  visitors  as  an  honour 
done  themselves.  On  being  que^ 
stioned  about  their  supeFStitions, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  the 
absurdity  of  their  apprehensions, 
but  still  they  look  upon  themselves 
as  unable  to  escape  from  them ; 
and  dread  even  to  attempt  vindi- 
cating their  freedom,  from  a. fear 
that  Uiey  may  be  instantly  deliver^ 
ed  over  to  the  vengeance  of  those 
malignant  spirits  who  infest  their 
fcountryl  The  Christian  priests  and 
-missionaries,  though  often  success- 
ful in  propagating  their  doctrines, 
have  never  yet  been  able  totally  to 
eradicate  superstitions  which  have 
been  imbibed  from  the  cradle. 
^  **  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
observe  the  Ceylonesc  wear  beads, 
and  mutter  prayers  as  they  count 
them  and  go  along  the  road,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ihave  seen  done 
in  Roman  catholic  countries.  I  at 
first  imagined  that  these  were  con- 
Terts  to  mat  relieion ;  but  upon  in- 
quiry, I  foijind  mat  they  were  all 
staunch  adherents  to  the  worship 
of  Budciou.  Their  high  respect 
for  the  customs  of  the  Europeans 
led  them  early  to  adopt  this  usage 
from  the  JPortuguese;  but  the 
prayers  which  they  mutter  over 
their  beads,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever  to  those  used  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  but  are  directed  entirely 
to  their  own  superstitions,  and  in- 
fended  as  preventives  against  the 
influence  of  the  evil  spirits  which 
surround  them. 

**^The  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
ore.  tenets  firmly  believed  among 


ail  the  Ceylonese.  They  believe  ' 
that  the  souls  of  the  just  are  imme- 
diately after  death  admitted  into 
the  ranl^  of  gods,  and  that  their  an- 
cient prophets  and  good  kings  are 
long  since  employed  in  exercising 
the  powers  of  this  station :  while,^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the^  souls  of  the 
wicked,  particularly  of  unjust  ty- 
rants and  impious  priests,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  into  wild 
beasts  and  reptiles. 

"  The  Ceylonese  are  rigid  pre- 
destinarians,  and  believe  that  people 
are  bom  to  their  particular  desti- 
nies, whether  good  or  bad,  without 
any  possibility  of  avoiding  or  alter- 
ing them.  Spells  and  charms  are 
indeed  supposed  in  some  measure 
to  lighten  the  effects  of  appointed 
calamities;  and  considerable  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  giving  alms.  On 
this  account  the  Ceylonese  are  very 
liberal  in  the  distribution  of  cha-^ 
rity.  They  consider  giving^  pre- 
sents to  their  priests,  and  alms  to 
their  beggars,  as  essential  acts  of 
goodness.  The  Cinglese  in  our 
service  in  psu-ticular,  who  have  the 
tiatural  ferocitv  of  their  minds 
more  completely  subdued,  often 
give  remarkable  proofs  of  their  ex- 
tended good  nature  in  these  re- 
spects. It  is  customary  for  them 
even  to  lay  by  a  ceitain  proportion 
of  their  food  to  distribute  among 
the  poor ;  and  although  distressed 
strangers  are  among  the  Indians  ac- 
counted objects  of  very  little  com- 
passion, yet  a  Cinglese  will  not  shut 
his  hand  to  the  Malabar  or  Moor 
who  asks  him  for  relief.  Their 
tenderness  is  at  times  extended 
even  to  the  brute  creation ;  and  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  bind 
themselves  during  the  continuance 
of  certain  festivals  or  seasons  of  de- 
votion, to  refrain  from  killing  any 
living  creature,  but  subsist  entirely 
oh  herbs  and  iruits. 

«  I  hare 
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«•.!  haTe  alt^dy  observed*  that 
the  Ceylonese  are  much  more  con^ 
9ci«aitious  in  their  dealings  th^n  the 
natives  of  the  continent.  This  re- 
mark  applies  particularly  to  the 
Cinejesey  who>  besides  being  na» 
tursUly  ^bstenuous,  fmgaU  and  free 
from  covetousness^  are  not  tempted 
by  Want  to  purloia  the  property  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Candians» 
though  endued  with  much  more 
pride  and  spirit,  .are  by  no  means  so 
conscientious  or  honest*  Those  in* 
iieed  among  them,  who  are  guilty 
of  stealing  or  lying,  are  exposed  to 
l^uhlic  reproach,  while  just  and  ho- 
nourable actions  never  fail  to  meet 
■with  applause  j  but  when  they  ex- 
pect to  escape  detection,  xhey  are 
iieldom  deterred  from  trespassing 
by  scruples  of  conscience*  The  ra» 
pacity  of  their  governors,  and  their 
Irequent  inroads  into  the  European 
settlements, -seem  to  have  depraved 
their  originally  good  dispositions* 

**  Thetr  burials  are  not  attended 
with  any  particular  religious  so- 
lemnity. Mr.  Knox  states,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  customary  to  hum 
the  dead,  particularly  the  bodies  of 
persons  ojTdistinction*  If  this  prac^ 
tice-still  subsists  in  any  partof  Cey- 
lon»  it  has  entirely,  escaped  my  re* 


searcheisi  and  most  be  both  tsit€ 
.and  confined  to  the  remotest  paro 
^f  the  interior.  The  analogy  of 
several  of  the  casts  on  the  Cora* 
mandel  and  Malabar  coaats»  among 
whom  the  practice  of  burning  the 
dead  is  genend*  may  be  allied  9S 
a  proof  of  its  once  having  been 
xustomary  among  the  Ceylonese* 
At  present,  as  far  as  I  have  beefl 
able  to  discover,  the  fuxieral  cere* 
monj  is  very  simple,  and  nearly 
resembles  what  takes  place  among 
ourselves.  The  body  is  wrapped 
>in  a  mat  or  piece  of  doth,  and 
carried  to  some  rnifrequented  spot 
where  it  is.  deposited* 

^  Such  are  the  circumstances  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  which 
apply  to  the  native  Ceylonese  ia 
general.  There  are  some  partien* 
far  shades  of  diiference  which  arise 
between  theCandians  and  Cingkse, 
botli  from  the  nature  of  the  count 
try  they  inhabit,  and  from  the  morft 
frequent  intercottrsc  of  the  latter 
Vlnth  forei^ers*  These- chieily  r& 
late  to  their  political  situation,  and 
their  fonns  of  administering  jus* 
tjce»  which  among  the  Ctngiese  are 
of  course  considerably  assimilated 
to  those  of  the  people  which  holda 
them  in  subjection.'' 


Embassy  to  the  CbuRT  of  Candy,  in  1800. 
[From  the  same  Work.] 


••rr^HE  general  was  now  arrived 
Jl  at  that  place  where  it  was  de- 
termined he  should  reside  while  he 
•  transacted  the  business  of  his  em- 
bassy. It  mipi't  now  seem  that  he 
bad  overcome  the  chief  difficulties 
that  lay  in  his  way ;  and  that  the 
£itigues  of  his  tedious  march  would 


have  been  compensated  by  a  frank 
reception  and  ready  admittance  inp 
to  the  royal  presence.  But  it  was 
die  study  of  the  Candians.  to  im- 
press the  ambassador  with  the 
highest  ideas  of  their  dignity,  and 
their  condescension  in  receiving 
overture^  from  an  European  gor 
vemme^t* 


Smiasbt  to  die  CoVRT  dt  Ca»V9,  in  1800. 
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vemment.  With  this  view,  so 
many  ceremonies  attended  each 
^  introduction  into  the  ro3ral  pre- 
'  sence,  that  little  business  could  be 
transacted ;  and  such  a  space  was 
allowed  to  elapse  between  each 
interview,  that  the  general  was  only 
admitted  to  three  during  his  stay 
here,  which  was  from  the  lOth  of 
April  to  the  3d  of  May. 

**  But  previous  to  any  interview, 
it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  ad^ 
just  the  ceremonies  of  introduction. 
It  had  been  customary  for  the  kings 
of  Candy  to  demand  prostration, 
and  several  other  degrading  tokens 
of  submission  from  the  ambassa- 
dors introduced  to  them.  The 
Dutch  ambassadors  had  always 
submitted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
capital  blindfold,  and  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  monarch.  In 
a  former  war,  when  Trincomalee 
was  taken  by  us  from  the  Dutch, 
proposals  were  sent  to  the  king  to 
assist  him  in  expelling  his  enemies 
out  of  the  island,  and  to  form  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  him*  After 
the  envoy  entrusted  with  this  busi- 
ness had  arrived  at  Candy,  the  king 
would  not  receive  him  standing; 
and  the  envoy,  not  having  instruc- 
tions how  la  act  in  such  a  case,  de- 
clined the  interview  till  he  could 
hear  from  Madrass;  by  which 
means  so  much  time  elapsed,  that 
the  object  of  the  embassy  was  by  in- 
tervenrag  circumstances  entirely  de- 
feated, and  the  envoy  returned  with- 
out being  presented.  Even  after  the 
British  had  shown  their  power  by  the 
capture  of  Columbo  and  the  expuL- 
sion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Candian 
zhonarch  would  not  recede  from 
his  lofty  pretensions  ;  and  Mr.  An- 
drews, the  British  East-India  Com-. 
pany's  chief  civil  servant,  who  was 
sent  upon  a  mission  to  Candy  short- 
ly after  we  had  taken  possession  of 
the  island,  was  obliged  to  kneel  Qn 
1803. 


being  admitted  to  the  royal  prer 
sence.  Nay,  to  such  an  extrava- 
gant pitch  do  die  natives  carry 
their  ideas  of  the  indispensable  na- 
ture of  this  royal  prerogative,  that 
when  Trincomalee  was  in  the  last 
war  taken  by  our  trqops  utider  ge- 
neral Stewart ;  and  when  the  pug 
was  in  consequence  prevailed  upon 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Madrass 
these  persons  very  modestly  de- 
sired lord  Hobart  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  them,  and  to  receive  the 
king's  letter  on  his  knees.  This  re- 
quest, however,  his  lordship  de- 
clined to  comply  with;  but  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  as  they 
were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  kneel- 
ing, and  so  fond  of  prostration,  a 
custom  which  his  countrymen  never 
adopted,  their  best  plan  to  prevent 
the  omission  of  this  essential  cere- 
mony, would  be  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  htm  who  held  the  su- 
preme authority  there:  and  this 
alternative,  after  they  found  his 
lordship  would  not  submit  to  the 
other,  they  actually  a^enl^d  to. 

<<  Genei^  Macdowal,  understand- 
ing that  this  ceremohy  was  ex- 
pected at  his  introduction,  previ- 
ously informed  his  majesty,  by 
means  of  the  adigar,  that  he  could 
not  on  any  account  submit  to  it. 
The  king  made  many  objections  tq 
receiving  him  into  his  presence,  un- 
less he  would  consent  first  to  pros- 
trate himself,  and  then  to  remain 
kneeling  during  the  royal  audience. 
The  general,  however,  positively 
refused  compliance,  and  informed 
the  minister  that  his  sovereign  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  no 
potentate  upon  earth ;  and  that 
sooner  than  degrade  his  sovereign 
in  the  person  of  his  representa- 
tive, he  would  return  to  Columbo 
without  being  presented.  The  king, 
not  daring  to  come  to  an  open 
breach  with  us,  upon  this  waved  hi."! 
G  prerogative 
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preit)gative ;  but  in  order  to  reeon* 
cile  this  derogation  from  his  dignity 
to  his  own  feeling  he  informed 
the  general  that  it  vras  his  royal 
will  to  dispense  in  his  case  with 
the  nsual  ceremonies  required  of 
ambassadors  at  their  introduction* 
as  the  general  came'  from  his  bro- 
ther the  king  of  Great-Britain^ 
whose  great  power  and  strength 
he  acknowledged  to  be  far  above 
that  of  the  Dutch  or  the  East-India 


cumstancp  and  ^  glare  of  the 
torches  prevented  the  general's  re* 
tinuc  from  hdvmg  an  accurate  view 
of  the  city.  The  embassy  on  en- 
tering it  passed  through  one  long 
broad  street  to  the  ^ace.  The 
fiooses,  though  low  Huts  of  them« 
selves,  appealed  greatlr  ekvated 
from  bein]^  buHt  upon  hig^  bonks 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  whi<^ 
forms  a  kind  of  area  below.  At 
die  further  end  of  this  street  is  a 


Company.    :  high  waH  enclosing  the  gardens 

«  This  important  matter  having    which  belong  to  the  palace.   After 
been  adjusted  in  this  manner^  and    a  short  turn  here  to  the  left^  die 


the  time  appointed  for  the 'first 
audience  being  come7  the  adigar, 
with  a  numerous  attendance,  light- 
ed by  a-great  blaze  of  torches  (for 
audience  is  always  given  here  by 
night),  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  to  conduct  the  general  to  the 
royal  presence.  The  general  on 
Kis  pB^  crossed  the  river  in  the 
boats  which  were  in  readiness,  at- 


palace  appeared  standing  on  the 
right.  In  irotit  of  it  was  a  ifight 
of  stone  steps,  and  a  vinmda  or 
balcony,  in  which  a  number  of  the 
king's  guards  and  seteral  of  the 
chiSf  men  in  waidng  were  sta- 
doned.  Afbet  passing  this,  and 
descending  by  another  flight  of 
steps,  a  l&i^  square  surrounded  by 
a  high  wsdl  afforded  a'stadon  for 


t^dad  by  his  staff  and  the  gende-    some  more  of  the  ruards.    At  die 
ii|ea  'belonging   to  the  embassy,    opposite  side  stood  a  large  arched 


vnxh  an  escort  consisting  of  a  sub- 
altern and  fifty  sepoys.  He  was 
then  conducted  by  the  adigar 
ab^t  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
king's  palace.  The  road  tludier 
was.  up  a  steep  hill,,  with  narrow 
ct-ooked  paths.  The  capital  wscs 
surrounded  by  thick  thorny  hedges, 
with  gates  of  the  same,  called  by 
the  n&ves  caravetties.  The  cara- 
Tetty  nearest  Candy  has  a  i^ampart 
and  breast-work,  on  which  some 
of  their  artiUery  was  occasionally 
mounted.  The  resistance  which  it 
could  make  to  the  approach  of  a 
regular  army  is,  however,  very 
tnfling :  Candy  is  indebted  for  its 
principal  fortifications  to  nature. 

««  TAic  way  up  to  the  city  wds 
very  fatiguing,  and  the  escort  was 
not  a  Utde  mcommoded  by  the 
crowd  of  nadves  who  eagerly 
pressed  to  ^azc  at  them.    This  cir- 


gate-way,  leading  into  an  mner 
rourt  where  the  kii^  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  have  dwir  re^ 
sidence.  In  this  inner  dsvistonthe 
king  kept  hts  own  bo^  gtuxd^ 
who  were  composed  of  Nialays  and 
Malabars.  These  troops  are  armed 
with  swords,  spears,  and  ^lields  i 
and  on  them  the  king  seems  to 
place  his  chief  dependence  in  die 
event  of  any  sad&en  commodon  or 
alarm. 

><  On  the  right  hand  of  tfab  in- 
ner court  stood  an  open  arch, 
through  which  was  die  entrance  \o 
the  hall  ef  audience.  This  state 
room  was  a  long  viranda  wtdi  al- 
ternate arches  and  pHlars  along  its 
sides.  From  dris  structure,  as  wA 
as  from  the  appearance  of  the  roof 
and  ceiling,  it  bore  a  con^eraMe 
resemblance  to  the  at^  of  a  dmrdu 
The  piilarg  and  ardies  were  adon- 
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•d  "vAA  temHisL  iSowers,  and  oma^ 
inents  made  o£  the  plantaun  leaf, 
which  hada  tferj  pnetty  eiSect.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  hall^  and.un^ 
der  oiie  of  the  larger  ardies»  was 
]ibced  a  Jdnd  of  platifocm  or  thrane» 
covered  with  a  carpet,  and  sur* 
rounded  with  steps.  Heretheking 
iat  ^n  state.  A  small  partition 
raiBed  in  front  conceaded  his  feet 
add  the  lower  part  of  htshody  inoia 
View.  Bdow  the  arches  on  each 
etde*of  theiiall  the  courtiers  were 
9een»  some'prostrate,  odier^  sittii^ 
in  sfleace  and  cross4^ged  like  a 
narcei  of  tailors  on  a  shop*board* 
The  general  was  kd  up  with  much 
ceremony  and  gtavity  by  the  adL* 
gar,  and  the  next  chief  <]fficer  pr^ 
<ent>  and  placed  along  with  the  adl- 
«r  on  the  uppermost  stq)  of  the . 
vutme* 

**  Although  the  rest  of  the  hall 
•was  well  lifted,  that  ^art  where 
the  king  sat  was  cORtnved  to  be 
«iade  more  obscure  than  the  rest, 
with  a  view  of  impressing  a  greater 
stwe  on  those  who  ap{»x>ached  him. 
9fe  ^was  in  appearance  a  young 
-nan,  very  black,  with  afigfat  beard* 
(Me  was  by  no  means  so  portly  or 
well-looking  as  the  adigar  and  seve* 
Tal  other  ofthe  officers  around  him. 
•He  was  dressed  in  a  tobe  of  very 
;fiiie  nmilrn  embroidered  with  gold, 
^fitted  close  at  the  bxeast  with  seve- 
*Tal  folds  drawn  round  the  waist, 
-and  flowing  dpwn  from  thcaice  like 
^  lady's  gown.  His  arms  were 
'be^e  from  the  elbows  downwards. 
*On  his  finders  he  wore  a  number  of 
•very  broad  rings  set  with  precious 
stones  of  different  sorts,  while  a 
tmmber  of  gold  chains  were  sus- 
pended round  his  ne<fk  over  a  stiflF 
'frilled  piece  of  muslin  resembling  a 
queen  Eliz&tbedi's  ruff.  Hi^  head 
-was  covered  with  a  turbanof  mus- 
.  lin  spangled  with  gold,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  ef  :goM  (an 


ornament  by  which  he  is  dSstin» 
giiished  from  all^the  other  Asiatic 
princes,  who  are  prohibit€ld  by  their 
religjoafirom-wearing  this  b^dge  of 
royalty,  and  whose  ornaments^ 
when  they  use  any.  Consist  simply 
of  a  sprig  or  feather  of  precious 
stones).  jHGi&  waist  was  encircled 
wi^  a  fkh  jsash,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended a  short  curved  dagger  or 
sabre,  the  handle  richly  ornament- 
ed, and  the  scabbard  of  gold  fiUa^ 
•^;ree-woric.  In  appearance  hisma- 
jesty  much  resembled  the  ijjgures 
we  are  accustomed  tojsce  efJdng. 
Henry  VIII.  The  adt^ar,  from 
his  superior  size,,  might  mdeed  be 
said  to  do  so  still  more  x  very  little 
difierence  in  dress  was  discernible 
between  him  and  hisjsovetetgn,  ex- 
ceptthat  the  n^inister  did  n^  carry 
a  crown ;  althoueh  his  'tttibOQ  akp 
was  soimounted  oy  something  like 
a  ducal  coronet. 

**  After  general  Hacdowal  had 
been  presented  in.  foon  t#his  map- 
jesty,  and  a  numerous  string  of  ce- 
remonies had  been  gone  through, 
the  king  proceeded  to  inquire  about 
rthe  health  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, and  the  state  of  our  affiiirs ; 
to  sdl  which  questions  the  general 
returned  such  answers  as  propriety 
dictated.  The  cimversation  was 
•carried  on  with  the  noost  profound 
gravity  and  reserve.  Hven  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  were 
^mentioned  m  whispers,,  with  as 
much  ceremony  and  importance  as 
if  the  fatfe  of  fcingdoms  depended 
upon  them.  Thcking  directed  his 
speech  to  the  adigar,  who  stood  (mx 
the  step^  below  the  throne,  and  who 
•repeated  his  majesty's  wmtis  to  the 
xnaha  moodelier,  who  *had  come 
up  with  the  embassy  as  Cinglese  in- 
terpreter. The  latter  m  his  turn 
^ave  it  in  PortiJ^ese  to  moosieair 
JoinviDe,  who  had  alsoheen  sent  19 
'by  gwrocnorMorth  t#  interpret  from 
Q2  >       th;^t 
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that  language,  and  who  repeated 
it  in  French  to  general  Macdowal. 
Thus  the  conversation  was  carriod 
on  by  five  different  persons,,  and  in 
three  different  languages;  the  ge- 
neral's answers  returning  by  the 
same  channel  which  had  conveyed 
his  majesty's  questions. 

"  The  tedious  length  to  which 
such  a  conference  must  have  been 
protracted,  may  be  easily  conceiv* 
ed  I  and  though  it  lasted  near  three 
hours,  this  first  interview  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  complinientary 
matters.  During  the  conference, 
rose-water  was  frequently  sprinkled 
around  fVom  curiously-wrbughtves*- 
sels  of  gold ;  and  perfumes -.were 
handed  about  on  salvers  of  gold 
and  silfer  fillagree-work.  The 
oppres»ve  heat  of  the  room  how- 
ever, joined  to  the  powerful  exhala^ 
tions  of  the  scented  oils  burned  in 
the  lamps,  and  the  rank  smell  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  with  which  the  na- 
tives {iresent  were  universally 
anointed,  overcame  the.effxts  of 
all  these  precautions,  and  almost 
sti^ed  the  European  gentlemen  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  one  end 
of  the  hall  where  the  general's 
guard  was  i^tationed.  During  the 
audience,  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  without  intermission  i  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  ttie  gene- 
ral uiis  on  his  march  back  to  the 
camp,  where  he  arrived  about  five 
in  the  mommg,  quite  exhausted 
with  fatigue. 

^  After  this  audience,  some  days 
were  permitted  to  elapse  before 
another  could  be  obtained ;  as  it  is 
a  standing  msutim  with  ^e  Can- 
diahs  never  to  hurry  forward  af- 
fairs, or  to  betray  any  symptom  of 
anxiety  for  then-  being  brought  to 
c  conclusion.  I  am  convinced  tliat 
their  adherence  to  this  principle  on 
the  present  occasion  cost  them  no 
maU  shan  ol  uneasiness ;  as  their 


fiuspicions  of  us  were  too  vioVst  XB 
allow  their  minds  to  enjoy  any  rest 
while  we  continued  in  their  coon* 
try. 

^  At  the  second  audience  the  ga* 
peral  introduced  the  business  of  m 
embassy,  and  made  those  demands 
which,  he  was  authorised  to  do  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain.  Coo* 
ceming  the  nature  of  those  de^ 
mands,  and  the  answers  retained 
to  them,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
at  liberty  to  give  smy  statement  as 
they  were  mauers  en*  private  n^o- 
tiation.  One  circumstance  how« 
ever  was  publicly  talked  of  as  haT« 
ing  been  laid  before  his  Candian 
n:iajesty  by  the  mieral  on  this  oc« 
casion.  It  was  &  request  made  on 
■the  part  of  our  govemmenti  ths^ 
that  prince  would  allow  a  road  to 
be  made  and  a  communication  to 
be  opened  fh>m  Trincomalee  to 
Colux|nibo,  through  his  territories  n 
little  to  the  norm  of  Candy,  l^is 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  vast 
convenience  and  importance  to  our 
government,  as  hitherto  the  tapab 
or  letter-bags  had.  to  be  conyt^^ 
by  a  circuitous  route  along  the  se^ 
coast  by  Manaar  and  Jafnapatan^ 
and  Rouble  the  distance  of  that  pur- 
posed throngh  the  Candian  teni- 
tories.  The  king  Howerer  woold 
on  no  account  accede  to  this  yvo> 
posal ;.  but  expressed  his  decided 
aversion  to  any  intercourse  or  con- 
nexion existing  between  his  si^fa^ 
jfcts  and  the  Europeans.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  live  on  amicaUe  terms 
with  the  British,  whose  power  he 
acknowledged  to  be  fiu:  superior  tp 
that  of  the  Dutch.  Whatever  fuiw 
ther  transpired  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of^  the  embassy  was  too 
much  the  result  of  conjecture  to  be 
set  down  in  an  aothieiitic  nana* 
tire. 
^  &tween  this  andience  and  the 

next 
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next  audience  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  leave^  several  messagesand 
couTersations  took  place  between 
general  Ma^doWal  and  the  adignr 
on  political  topics.  The  greatest 
precaution  was  employed  by  the 
Candians  to  prevent  any  inter- 
course  between  those  of  our  escort, 
wdculafly  the  Malays  and  Mala- 
oars>  and  those  in  the  king's  ser^ 
▼ice.  Our  soldiers  who  attended 
the  general  to  the  court  were  pre- 
vented by  every  possible  means 
from  conversing  with  the  natives. 
In  spite  of  these  precautionsy  how* 
ever,  several  pieces  of  information 
were  procured  which  may  be  ttnm- 
ed  to  advantage  hereafter.  Several 
Malays  in  the  kin^s  service  found 
an  Oipportunity  or  expressing  their 
sorrowat  not  having  it  m  their  power 
to  return  'to  Columbo  vnth  thehr 
old  comoamons.  Most  of  those 
Malays  had  been  slaves  to  the 
IXitchy  and  had  on  account  of  ill 
treatment  made  their  escape  to  the 
Cafidian  territories.  They  would 
have  ^adly  returned  to  uieir  for- 
mer mastersy  and  submitted  to  any 
ptmishment  for  their  desertion^  ra- 
(jier  than  live  ia  continual  appre^ 
beiisibn  from  the  caprices  of  a  de^ 
fpotsc  and  barbarous  court. 
-  ^At  die  audience  for  takmg 
leaver  the  king  put  a  gold  chain 
round  the  general's  neck,  and  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  sword  azid  an 
cmbrmdered  belt  and  scabbard. 
He  diso  gave  him  a  ring  set  with 
different  sorts  of  precious  stones* 
and  an  elephant.^  These,  even 
vfben  added  to  the  pi^sents  sent  to 
l^ovemor  North  by  the  king^,  were 
of  small  value  in  compan^n  of 


those  his  Candian  majesty  received 
from  our  government.  To  the 
officers  who  accompanied  the  king 
were  distributed  a  gold  chain,  a 
ring>  and  some  tortoise  shells  of 
little  value ;  and.  the  soldiers  were 
merely '  presented  with  a^- piece  of 
coarse  cloth*  Nor  was  the  escort 
even  supplied  with  provisidnswhile 
at  the  Candian  court;  a  pifece  of 
hospitality  which  wsia  expected, 
and  which  on  former  occasions  it- 
had  b^en  usual  to  confer.  A  small 
quantity  of  rice  and  paddy  of  «ui 
inferior  sort,  with  a  few  sweet, 
meats  dealt  with  a  very  sparing 
hand,  were  all  the  gifb  v^ch  our 
troops  derived  from  Candism  hos- 
pitality. 

**  llie  general,  after  taking  his 
final  leave  of  his  majesty,  and  hav« 
ing  obtained  orders  for  departuret 
eoomiettceddns  route  on  the  M  of 
May  fbr  die  camp  at  Ruan^  and 
arrived  there  on  the  €th.  -Next. 
day  he-eetout  with  his  staff  for  €o-< 
hunbo,  teiving  directions  with^eo- 
lonel  Torrens  to  march  the.-detach- 
ment  back  as  soon  as  the.  escort  he 
had  carried  up  with  him  to.Caj^y 
were  sufficiently  refreshed  from 
their  fatiffues, 

•*  On  the  tenth  of  May  die  whole 
detachment  .set  «ff  to  Sittivacca, 
where  they  encamped  diat  night* 

^<  1 1th.  Marched  to  Gumwad* 
dr. 

*«  12th.  Halted  this  day,  being 
Sunday. 

««  19th.  Proceeded  to  (^uddaviUu 

<<  14th.  Marched  tx»  Columbo, 
where  the  detachment,  after  being 
allowed  a  few  days  to  refresh  them- 
selveS)  returned  to  garrison  duty.'* 
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[^rom  Mr.  HocirtH's  SirpptBMBNfTiRT  Accocnt.J 


"  T  TAVTNG  in  the  ppecedmg 

Xjt  chapter  given  an  acconnt 
of  the  eqsipBient  and  ronte  of  the 
vessels  fmm  Bombay  to  tfaePelew 
^larnds^  toother  "vrith  such  matter 
as*!  thought  siiig^t  be  of  nse  and 
b&oiB&  to  those  whom  eidier  mi^ 
foTtiune  or  design  may  heFe&tfter 
bring  into  these  seas,  I  ivsome  the 
account  £roni  the  ships  having  an- 
chofed. 

^  Oh  the  22d  Jantnry  sonoe  ea- 
noes  wcvt  seen^  which  seemed  to 
avoid  the  dijp%  notwithattftding 
the  sijgnali  thattrere  made  tcriliem^ 
it  wasifherafire  concluded dntt ihe 
jMinsons  m  the  canoes  w«re  either 
eoetidei  of  AbbaThidle,  or  gbmgr 
express^o  him.with  an  aebonnt  or 
tiie  arrival  at  the  English.  One  of 
the  btMots  being' bokted  onti  lieote- 
nant  Wedgeb^oagh  w^  sent  in 
hor  to  examine  a  channel  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  where  the 
^ips  la^,  and  also  bo  giin  an  int^r. 
aourse  with  the  natives.  Soon  after 
the  boat  had  kfttlie  ifaipy  and  wat 
got  amongst  the  iskndty  diree  ca- 
noes  came  alongside  the  Panther^ 
having  in  (hem  sefveral  people  who 
recollected  Mr.  White,  although  so 
many  yeasfe  had  elapsed  ance  his 
saiFing'  from  Oroolong;  one  of 
them,  a  rupack,  immediacely  came 
on  board,  and  calling  out  White, 
caujght  him  in  his  arms,  and 
givmg  him  a  most  affectionate  and 
ardent  squeeze,  seemed  almost  di- 
stracted-with  joy,  calling  for  all  his ' 
people  to  come  and  emorace'  their 
friend ;  he  then  took  him  into  his 
jcanoe  to  get  some  sweet  drink*  Mr. 


Wedgeboroegli's.  reoeptfan  ww 
nearly  the  same;  tbe  accomit  bss 
gives  isy  that  as  soon  as  he  got 
amongst  thesdands,  the  boatwa^ 
sorroimdsd  wkh  canoes;  the  na- 
tires^  as  soon  as  they  heard  hto 
speak  their  langvage  (of  whidt  be 
had  gained  some  imowledgie,  when 
he  was  cast  awi^wtth  captain  Wfl* 
son),  and  understood  that  (^ 
ilpere  English,  expressed  dieir  jo^ 
by  acdamatioos  and*  ^[estnres  litils 
snort  of  nnu&Kss  $  pomitrtig  to 
Oroolong,  and  caffin^  it  En^lsli- 
man's  Iand,r  attd  then  immediate 
inquired  for  liCeBooi  Uponasiaq; 
tfaem  the  reason  why  they  did  «ot 
eoine  tn  the  aiups,  tbey  said  dcy 
did  m>t  know  who  tbey  wcvb,  but 
had  sent  canoes  to  acquaint  Abbs 
Thulk,  and  expected  him  soon. 
As-  it  was  drawing  towasds  even- 
ing, the  nadvts  mvited  tfaem  tfr 
knd,  and  theie  to  wait  for  the  kifig. 
They  acfain  mqutnBd  fcr  Lee  Boot 
and  on  being  cold  his  £tte^  and  die 
disease  df  \^ch  he  <fied,  they  an. 
peared  composed  and  satineat 
being  asked  ^what  was  become  of 
Madan  Manchard,  the  person  that 
remained  behkid,  when  c^qitatt 
Wilson  and  thecrewpf  the  Amdope 
kft  the  isiands»  they  said  he  was  at 
Cooroora,  but  soon  dedmed  the 
conversation  respecting  him.  Ttm 
king  not  being  4ptved  at  s«Kset» 
the  boat  was  returning  on  board 
'with  two  of  the  natives;  but  they 
haid  not  proceeded  far  fiom  the 
shore,  before  they  saw  a  number 
of  canoes  polling  very  £»st,  and 
among  them  one  havmg  a  great 
number 
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awnber  of  paddles.  The  natives 
told  Mr.  Wedgeboroughy  that  it 
vras  the  king's  cs^noe ;  and  as  they 
very  soon  drew  near,  he  could,  by 
the  manjier  with  which  the  naen 
flourished  their  paddlest  discover  tlie 
king  was  in  her;  they  dierefore 
waited  his  coming,  and  at  half  past 
six  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wedgebo- 
rough  says,  <<  I  had  the  unspeaka- 
ble pleasure  of  once  more  being 
embraced  by  the  benevolent  Abba 
ThuUe."  They  then  proceed- 
ed together  in  the  king's  canoe 
towards  the  Panther;  oa  their 
way,Mr.Wedgeboroughacquainted 
him  with  the  death  ofX.ee  Boo:  the 
maimer  of  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, I  shall  give  in  Air.  Wedgebo- 
rough's  own  words,  «  His  coun- 
tenance, which  before,  bore  the 
most  evident  marks  of  joy,  became 
composed  and  thoughtiul;  and 
after  remaining  |ome  time  silent, 
as  if  wishiog  to  recollect  himself, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Wed,  weel,  wed  a 
$re§Oifl  (in  English,  Good,  good, 
very  good)."  l%e  kmg  then  paused 
a  little,  as  if  to  gain  relief;  out  on 
his  again  entenng  on  the  melan- 
choly subject,  he  said,  he  never  en- 
tertained a  doubt  of  the  goodness 
of  the  English,  or  the  captain»  bat 
rested  assured  that  they.would  che- 
rish and  take  care  of  his  son.  That 
the  return  of  the  ships  with  his 
friends  the  £nglis;h,  convinced  him 
his  opinion  was  right,  when  he  gave 
I^ee  Boo  to  the  care  of  captain 
Wilson :  that  he  ^ad  counted  \ipon 
the  line  the  captam  had  given  him, 
as  far  as  one  hundred  knots,  or 
moons,  and  then  de^airin^  of  ever 
seeing  his  son  or  the  captain  again, 
he  had  caused  the  line  to  be  buriod, 
supposing  that  the  vessel  which  the 
English  had  built  at  Englishman's 
island  (Oroolong^  was  not  large 
enough  to  carry  tnem  in  safety  to 
Chinaj  as  they  had  sailed  before  the 


good  moon  set  in.  He  then  men> 
tioned  the  death  of  Blanchard,  but 
frequently  paused  in  reciting  so 
melancholy  a  tale«  tosckj  of  his  own 
family  having  been  slam  with  him 
in  battle.  Scarcely  had  tlie  king 
finished  the  sad  conversation,  be-' 
fore  they  reached  the  ship ;  captain 
M*Cluer  received  him  at  his  en- 
trance, and  was  most  tenderly  em- 
braced by  him :  tlfe  king  supposing 
him  to  be  captain  Wilson,  instantly 
felt  his  wrist  for  the  rupack*s  bone, 
and  seemed  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  finding  it,  eagerly  int^uiring^ 
what  had  been  done  with  it.  It' 
being  dark,  the  king  was  takeii 
into  the  cabin,  when  he  instantly 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  earnest* 
ly  asked  where  captain  Wilson  was^ 
and  the  reason  wny  he  did  not  re* 
turn  to  him  ?  being  answered  that 
the  captain  was  alive  and  well,  and 
promoted  to  the  cornmand  of  a 
large  sliip  (much  larger  than  the 
Antelope),  and  too  large  to  come 
-among  his  islands  till  they  Were 
better  Known,  he  appeared  satisfied: 
he  was  then  informed,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  great  kindness  and 
humanity  to  captai^  Wilson,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Antelope,  the  En- 
glish Eastrlndia  company  had  sent 
3ie  vessels,  ^  with  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  now  saw,  together  with 
his  former  acquaintance  and  friends, 
Messrs.  Wedgeborough  and  White, 
to  explain  to  him  and  his  rupacks, 
the  cause  and  manner  of  his  son's 
.  death,  and  to  bring  a  variety  or 
ai'ticles  for  him  and  his  peopb ; 
and  being  shortly  after  shown  some 
of  the  cattle,  h^  was  lost  in  ama7.e- 
most.  After  Remaining  on  board  " 
about  two  hours,  thinking  his  re- 
tinue, fvora  their  number  aud  cu- 
riosity, were  troublesome,  he  made 
a  mot-ion  to  retire,  nor  could  any 
intreaties  prevail  upon  him  to  sleep 
s  on  board ;  for  be  said  if  he  accept- 
G^  ed 
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ed  the  kindness.  His  people  would 
all  want  the  same  mdulgence,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
trouble  they  should  give;  that  he 
was  sure  all  the  crew  must  want 
rest  Wter  so  loi\g  a  roya^e ;  but 
he  requested  Mr.  White  might  ac- 
company himto  the  shore,  and  stay 
the  night,  and  one  of  his  sons 
should  remain  oji  board  until  the 
morning,  when  he  would  return 
himself  and  have  the  vessels  con- 
ducted to  Cooroonu*  The  canoes 
were  manned  in  an  instant,  and  the 
benevolent  Abba  ThuUe  quitted  the 
ship,  quite  composed  and  serene, 
bein^  highly  gratified  at  the  return 
of  hisgood  friends. 
'  **  The  reader  will  be  inclined, 
no  doubt,  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  to  sympathise  with  Abba 
ThuUe.  Behold  this  untutored 
prince  of  nature  strpggling  with 
the  fond  emotions  of  a  parent,  and 
contending  with  the  tenderest  and 
strongest  passion  of  the  human 
breast.  Wed,  weel,  weel  a  trecoy, 
were  words  spoken  from  a  heart 
fall  of  resignation:  for  however 
serere  the  coniiict  might  be,  his 
gratitude  to  the  English  prompted 
him  to  keep  his  sorrow  silent  "within 
his  breast,  and  prevented  him  from 
pouring  forth  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  in  fruitless  lamentations.  Let 
not  the  reader  hastily  misconstrue 
the  composure  and  resignation  pf 
Abba  Tnuile,  on  his  receiving  the 
melancholy  news,  into  indifierence 
or  insensibUity  of  mind ;  for  excess 
of  sorrow  does  not  always  so' truly 
describe  misery,  as  it  denotes  weak- 
ness of  mind.  The  compesure  and 
resignation  of  Abba  ThuUe,  may 
in  some  measure  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  bu- 
rying  the  line,  on  which  he  had 
knotted  one  hundred  moons }  each 
an  anxious  memorandum  of  the 
absence  of  his  son.    More  than 


eight  years  having  thus  hcavfly 
passed  away,  he  had  ^ven  up 
every  hope  of  a^n  seeing  him* 
The  conduct  which  the  kmg  ob- 
served to  all  his  subjects,  wilrbear 
ample  testimony  both  dt  the  forti- 
tude and  goodness  of  his  heart: 
and  if  it  be  true,  thar  pnnces  lay 
the  best  foundation  for  their  own 
happhtess,  by  studiously  promotmg 
ttit  of  their  subjects,  no  oiie  more 
fully  merited  bemg  called  father  of 
his  people,  than  the  good  Abba 
ThuUe;  all  his  actions  appeared 
to  spring  from  a  magnaomiity  of 
mind  invariably  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  those  he  governed. 

"  I  beg  leave  here  to  recal  to 
the  memory  of  my  readers,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Keate,  who  finished 
his  course  of  human  frame  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1797 ;  his  remains 
were  interred  on  the  north  side  of 
the  communion  table  in  Islewordx 
church.  His  works  will  be  'read 
by  the  learned  and  fimshed  sdioiar 
with  pleasure  and  instroction^  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  whether 
to  admire  more  the  superior  talents 
of  his  mind,  or  the  excellent  qualr- 
ties  of  his  heart. 

'"  At  day4ight  in  the  morning 
the  vessels  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  canoes  from  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  about  dnit 
o'clock  the  kin^  and  Mr.  Wmte 
came  alongside  m  the  king's  canoei 
but  he  would  not  go  on  board  on 
account  of  the  number  of  people 
that'  accompanied  him  5  for  he  by 
no  means  wished  to  incommode  or 
impede  the  crew  in  the  manage- 
ment 'of  their  sails ;  he  said  be 
would  therefore  only  put  two  «r 
three  people  on  board  to  point  out 
the  channel  to  Cooroora,  wfaik 
himself,  accompanied  by  Mr.  White, 
would  precede  tliem  to  his  csngjplf 
and  prepare  for  the  reception  rf 
the  English.  Owing  to  a  stroog 
cuxTcnt 
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ctirrent  and  unfavourable  winds, 
the  vessels  did  not  arrive  at  their 
intended  anchorage  until  the  even- 
ly ingofthea6th. 

«*  Mr.  White's  account  of  the 
i>ehaviour  cxf  the  natives,  and  the 
treatment  he  received  during  the 
absence  of  the  vessels,  was  nearly 
as  ibllows :  soon  after  they  left  the 
ship  they  landed  at  a  neighbouring 
island,  where  a  supper  was  dressed 
for  them,  consisting  of  fish  and 
yams.  During  the  repast  the  king 
^tered  into  conversation,  and  made 
many  inquiries  about  the  English, 
and  after  different  people  whose 
ns^es  he  remembered,  especially 
Cie  boy  Cobbledick,  who  used 
to  sing  to  him.  The  fete  of 
Blanchard  was  again  anxiously  in- 
quired  into  by  l/S".  White ;  but  the 
king  touched  on  the  melancholy 
subject  but  tenderly,  and  as  it  were 
In  half  sentences,  being  too  much 
affected  to  dwell  on  it.  Blanchard 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Pellelew 
when  die  people  of  Cooroora  made 
a  conquest  of  that  island,  about 
€ive  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Panther  and  Endeavour.  In 
tliis  engagement,  v^ich  seems  to 
have  been  valiantly  fought  by  both 
ptarties,  besides  Blanchard  there 
were  kitted,  on  the  part  of  Abba 
ThuUe,  his  brother  Raa  Kook, 
Arra  Kooker,  and  his  favourite 
Sim  Qui  Bill,  together  with  Arra 
Zook,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old 
warriors  particular  friends  to  the 
crew  of  the  Antelope.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Pellelew  suffered-  se^ 
vcrely  in  this  conflict,  most  of  their 
warriors  being  killed,  and  their 
women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  Blanchard  had  a  wjfe, 
but  left  no  children  i  as  a  feithful 
parratpr,  I  am  sorry  to  state  that 
the  nativesi  in  their  account  of  him. 


spake  verr  indifferently  of  his  con* 
duct  while  among  them,  saying 
that  he  lived  a  rambling  life,  going 
about  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  pye  to  pye,  and  firom  'his 
idleness  snaking  himself  of  very 
little  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rapacks ;  that  when  he  wanted  any 
thing  he  staid  about  the  king,  to 
whose  family  he  was  considered  as 
belonging.  Soon  aftei;  the  sailinK 
of  the  vessel,  to  which  they  had 
given  the  name  of  Oroolong  (and 
which  conveyed  captain  Wilson  and 
the  crew  of  the  Antelope  to  China), 
Blanchard  left  off  wearing  clothes, 
and  was  tattooed  or  marked  like  the 
other  inhabitants ;  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  captain  Wilson 
left  behind,  the  king  took  care  of 
himself,  not  having  sufficient  oonfi- 
dence  in  Blanchard. 

*•  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day 
the  vessels  being  again  safe  within  the 
reefs,  having  ancnored.  near  to  the 
island  of  Oroolong,  Mr.  Wedge,, 
borough  went  to  tsdce  a  view  of  his 
old  habitation  in  the  cove,  where 
the  Antelope^s  cifew  built  their  ves- 
sel ^  he  found  it  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness, the  whole  being  overgh>wtt 
with  underwood,  except  the  part 
where  the  cocoa  nut  trees  grew 
which  were  planted  by  Rad  Kook 
and  Arra  Kooker,  they  looked  very 
flourishing,  but  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced any  fruit.  The  inscription 
"vriiich  had  been  cut  out  upon  cop- 
per and  affixed  to  a  tree  there*, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  na- 
tives of  Pellelew ;  which  was  one 
cause  of  die  war  diat  had  just  then 
terminated. 

"  At  day-light  the  ships  got  un- 
der sail,  and  about  ten  o^clock  th9 
king  and  Mr.  White  came  on  board 
to  pilot  them  to  the'  anchoring 
place;   there  being  a  fine  steady 


*  Vide  the  account  of  the  Pelew  Ulandf,  chapter  zx. 
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breeze  with  smooth  wate»»  the  ires-. 
sels>vGnt  at  more  than  six  miles  an 
hour,  yet  the  canoes  p^^dled  at  so 
superior  a  rat%  that  they  would 
slioot  a^ead»  and  iruu  roiiod  tjbe: 
ship  Uk€i  sp  many  porpoises.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they, 
entered  a  snug  harboi|r«  to  which 
the  king  directed  them,  in  order  to 
land  the  cattle  and  presents ;  and» 
while  the  ships  were  mobring,  the 
king  with  his  attendants  went  oti. 
shore,  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tjon^*' 


**  The  English  continued  i^i  the 
discharge  of  every  friendly  and 
good  ofEce  towards  the  natives,, 
who  on.  their  part  made  every  re- 
turn in  their -power,  till  the  27th  of 
June,  when  the  vessels  sailed  from 
the  Pelew  Isknds,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution their  orders  foy  a  survey  ^>f 
the  coa$t  of  New  Guinea. 

«  Upon  this  occasion  the  good 
Xid  king  again  manifested  his  zeal 
and  care  for^  the  benefit  of  his  own 
people,  as  well  as  his  firm  confi* 
dence  in  the  friendship  of  the  En* 
glich  i  for  understanding  from  cap- 
tain. M*Clucr»  that  it  was  his  intexv* 
tion,  afier  the  business  the  ships 
were  going  upon  should  be  finish-, 
ed,  to  stop  again  at  his  islands  on 
their  way  to  China,  the  king  re- 
quested that  some  of  his  people 
might  go  with  the  Engli^  dup^ 
and  that  they  would  leave  one  or 
two  of  their  countrymen  with  him* 
until  the  expedition  was  overt  that 
his  people  might  be  piade  conver- 
sant with  their  manner,  and  as  like 
Englislimen  as  possible.  Accor- 
dingly two  ^^s  were  left  with  the 
king,-  and  three  of  the  natives  em^ 
barked  on  board  the  Panther,  on  a 
voyage  of  instruction  .and  disqo^ 
verv.  .The  friendly  Abba  ThuUe, 
witn  his  accustomed  attention  and 


cax«  hatriag  himself  seen  tbe  vcssflk, 
clear  of  danger,  took  his  leave,  after 
first  giving  the  youth  Pimmoa  aa 
affectionate  admonidon  for  his  fo-, 
tuz«  conduct,  and  eamestly  intieat- 
ing  lus  friends  the  English  to  re- 
turn to  h^n  as  sQoa  as  t&eir  business 
should  be  &ii$hed. 

**  Some  other  occurreooes-  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice  may 
here  be  rae^oned,  befoi^e  the  final 
departure  of  the  ships  from  the 
islands,  ocotUFrences,  which,  bajK. 
pening  on  coasts  and  seas  Intberto 
unknown,  when  fiutbfully  r^ated* 
will,  I  trust,  at  least  a^iuse,  if  no^ 
instruct  the  reader. 

<<  On  Saturday  the  1/Sth  July, 
they  saw  land,  and  commenced 
their  survey>on  the  northern  part 
of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
they  continued  for  th^  space  of  two 
months  ;  during  that  ti|nt  their  in^ 
tercourse  with  the  natives  was 
friendly  and  kind.  Being  rather 
short  of  providons,  the  vessels 
steered  for  Amboyna,  whene  ,thef 
arrived  on  Wednesday  the  28th 
Septembers  they  reqiained  here 
twelve  d»yS|  completing  their  stocl^ 
of  provisions  and  water,  and  expe- 
rienced every  attention  ;uid  accom- 
modation  the  Patch  ,f(nd  the  uiba- 
bttants  could  afford ;  the  Dutch 
chief,  Mr.  Van  Schilling,  exerting 
hin^self  to  the  utmost  in  supplying 
their  wants,  and  m*doin|r  away 
every  idea  of  jealousy  or  nvalsh9 
between  the  two  nations:  he  iiw 
formed  them  theyw^«theonly  £i\g- 
lish  sbi^s^hat  had  visited  tliat  island 
fpr  above  »  century.  The  ships 
left  Amboyna  and  these  friencuy 
Dutchmen  on  Monday  the  lOtb 
Oistpber,  an4  vesumed  their  busi* 
ness  on  the  coast  <^  New  Gmnea 
on  Monday  the  24tb. 

*^  fiarly  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  26th,  they  saw  se- 
veral cauoej  coming  off  from  the 
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diore;,  about  nine  o'clock  ekireiv 
<^  them  were  o^ar  the  shlp^  aikl  a& 
the  people  in  them  made  every 
possible  siga  q£  friendsfaipy  ^.  Ni- 
chplsoi^  toe  sui^oa,  wa«  iado^ed 
to  ^  into  the  long  boac^  that  vas* 
towing  a<«tem  of  the  Paitther,  judg^ 
ing  that  a  con¥enation  with  themi 
aad  a  few  presents,  would  render 
them  faauIkiTy  or  at  least  well  dis* 
fosed.  In  this  goo4ofiice  he  was 
employed  for  some  time ;  but  haT- 
ing  gfven  to  one  masi  who  a{^ear« 
ed  to  be  a  dnef,  a  piece  of  chmtz^ 
be  in  retnm  invited  Mr.  Nicholson, 
into  hit  eanoe^  this  oier  he  un« 
thinkingly  accepted*  They  then 
endeavoored  to  torce  the  boat  keep^ 
er  out  of  the  long  boat,  which 
caused  an  alarm ;  when  thev  im* 
mediately  discharged  a  flight  of 
arrows  into  the  ship,  which  wound* 
ed  four  of  the  crew.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son seeing  his  danger*  attempted 
to  regain  the  long  boat,  but  unfor- 
tonately  could  not  effect  it;  for 
receiving  a  violent  blow  from  a 
chib»  he  fell  into  the  water,  and, 
the  baibarians  piercing  him  with 
a  spear,  which  forced  nim  under, 
be  was  seen  no  more.  The  great 
guns  and  small  arms  were  now  dis» 
charged,  which  soon  dispersed  these 
savages;  and  a  consuitacion  was 
held  on  the  propciety  of  landing  to 
demand  justice  &om  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  village  from  whence 
the  canoes  had  come;  but  as^this 
measure  would  have  involved  the 
innocent  with  the  gutky,  not  to 
mendon  the  risk  (S  lives  in  the 
execution,  it  was  deemed  advise- 
able  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  i»- 
venge,  and  to  proceed  ,on  the  voy* 
age.  Such  has  been  the  humane 
cmufaict  not  only  of  an  individual 
sihip^  hot  of  the  people  <^  Eneland 
at  large ;  who  have  always  £own 
themselves  mor^  stndioiis  to  pacify 
aaimovtte  than  to  incxcaae  er  re- 


venge th^Eii ;  never  wishing  to  ^n« 
shektb  the  sword,  except  in  such 
c%ses  as  have  deejdy  affected  im- 
mediate security,  or  me  honour  and 
pros|)erity  of  the  nation*  On  this 
ujofneadly  and  sa^ge  coast  they 
continued  till  Wedn^ay  the  21st 
December^M^n  having  completed 
their  survey,  they  stood  away  foe 
the  coast  of  New  H<A£ffld,  and 
firom  thence  to  the  island  of  7H<« 
mocMT,  where  they  were' most  hos« 
piubly  rec^ved.  That  this  was 
not  the  first  instance  of  hosfMtality 
towards  our  countrymen,  ^eir  con- 
duct towards  captains  Bligh  and 
Edwards,  with  the  people  mat  re- 
mained of  the  Bounty  and  Pan* 
dora,  will  sufficiently  testify.  The 
season  being  sickly,  all  the  kind  as^ 
sistance  experienced  from  thefriend-' 
ly  Dutchmen  could  not  arrest  the 
hand  of  death ;  they  buried  an  of- 
ficer, and  one  of  theiv  Pelew  pas- 
sengers. 

**  From  Timoor  the  vessels  sail- 
ed in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
2Mx  March,  for  Bencoolen, .  vdiere 
they  arrived  on  Wednesday  the  27th 
Apil.  I)uring  this  passage  an* 
other  of  the  Pefew  passengers  died, 
the  youth  Pimmoo.  The  ships  re- 
mained at  Benooolen  till  Friday  the 
17th  of  August,  when  they  again 
sailed  for  th^  Pelew  islands,  stop* 
pine  in  their  route  at;  the  islands  of 
Sooioo,  where  they  took  in  as  much 
seed,  grain,  and  catde  as  the  vessels 
could  receive ;  and  on  Monday  the 
20th  January  1793,  they  arrived  at 
Pdew.  No  sooner  were  they  an* 
chored  within  the  reef,  than  they 
were  crowded  with  the  natives,  who 
brought  the  melancholy  tidmgs  of 
the  £ath  of  the  humane  and  bene^ 
ficent  Abba  ThuUe.  -  This  «)rrow* 
ful  event  took  place  about  thre^ 
months  after  the  vessels  left  die 
islands;  the  surviving  brother,  or 
the  Clow  Ana  Kooker,  whose  name^ 

or 
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or  family,  is  Angiisswangaa,  being 
now  the  kine  6r  Abba  lliulle, 
"  Here,  I  trust,  the  reader  will 
.  give  me  his  attention  for  a  few-mo- 
ments,  and  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude unite  with  me  in  contempla- 
ting the  ways  of  Providence.  A 
distressed  and  shipwrecked  people 
are,  cast  away  upon  a  distant  and 
unknown  coast ;  they  are  there  suc- 
coured and  cherished  by  the  natives 
with  a  liberality  if  not  unknown, 
yet  not  surpassed  in  any  civilised 
country;  nay,  in  some  instances, 
far  exceed'mg  any  thing  before  ex- 
perienced; for  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  these  strangers,  they  fre-' 
quently  gave  up  their  own  usual 
and  accustomed  portions  of  food. 
We  have  in  the  course  of  liis  nar* 


radve  had  abundant  testimonies  <^ 
the  hospttali^  of  these  people.  And 
even  in  their  primitive  state  we 
have  found  humanity  and  charity 
shining  fbrth  in  all  their  actions. 
The  blessings  of  superior  knoww 
ledge  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
English,  were  most  gladly  and 
thahkfuUy  received  zad  acknow- 
ledged.  Behold  then  Aese  gene* 
rous  islanders  in  all  their  acroBst 
no  lapse  of  time,  nor  even  the  un- 
toward circumstances  of  delay  or 
apparent  neglect,  could  wean  dxeir 
amections  frarn  their  fHends  and  in- 
structorsi  whom  they  considered 
not  as  being  of  a  superior  order, 
but  as  men  of  more  enfightened 
minds.'* . 


PlCTUR£8QOB  DESCRIPTION  of  SwiTZlRLAND. 

[From  N.  Karamsin's  Travels,  Transbted  from  the  Gemaa.} 

**  Y  LEFT  Grindelwald  this 
X  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and 
passed  by  the  upper  Glacier,  which 
affordecT  me  far  more  pleasure  than 
the  lower,  for  its  pyramids  are  of 
a  much  purer,  and  more  beau- 
tiful azure  colour.  Above  four 
hours  1  kept  ascending,  and  was  as 
much  fatigued  to-day  as  yesterday. 
The  mountain-swallows  flew  around 
me,  and  twittered  their  melancholy 
notes,  I  heard  the  distant  sound 
of  bleadng  flocks ;  and  the  grass 
and  flowers  diffused  around  me 
odours  that  renewed  my  sinking 
strength;  the  pyramidal  Schreck- 
liom,  the  loftiest  of  the  ATps,  being, 
according  to  Pfyffer's  measure** 
ment,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
£ithoms  in  height,  was  oa one  side; 
and  before  me  rose  the  terrific  Wcfc- 
terhom,  which  often  attracts  dxun* 
d«r-doads,  and  is  enveloped  in  livid 


lififhtnings.  Two  drifb  of  snonr, 
^imich  thesunhadloosened,  Mlfirom 
its  summit  before  my  eyes.  At 
first  I  heard  a  tremendous  report, 
which  made  me  tremUe,  and  in« 
stantly  saw  two  mrodigioas  masses 
of  snow  rolHng  along  tram  one  de- 
clivity of  the  moontain  to  asodier, 
and  at  length  falling  with  a  hjjA 
noise,  like  distant  diunder,  succeed- 
ed by  an  immense  wfaifee  dood  of 
snow-dust. 

^  On  the  momitain  Sdvideck  I 
found  more  herdsmen,  who  treaN 
ed  me  with  cheese  and  milk.  After 
this  light  and  wholesome  repast,  I 
am  now  sitting  on  a  knoll  of  ^ 
mountain,  and  viewing  the  etsmal 
masses  of  snow,  in  which  I  discover 
the  springs  of  diose  streama  wUcb 
water  our  vallies. 

««  This  snow  is  the  ^reat  reser- 
voir of  natnre,  from  wfaicfaf  m  tines 
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tf.droiight,  she  revives  the  parched 
world}  and,  were  it  possible  for 
this  sno!Rr  to  be  mdted  all  at  once» 
the  earth  would  be  inundated  bf  a 
second  delnge. 

**  It  is  impossibk  to  behold,  with* 
out  a  certain  shiveringy  these  limits 
of  the  earthly  creation,  where  even 
not  the  lea$t  veltige  of  life  presents 
itself-^not .  a  tree  nor  shrub — all 
around  is  a  melancholy  desert.  No- 
thing interrupts  the  death-like  si- 
ieiice  of  these  rugged  rock$»  but 
jthe  king  of  birdsf  t&  Alpine  eagle^ 
Vfkkh.  ^now  and  then  carries  off  a 
poor  shsaxkojr  ^  his  prey.  The 
«hamoy$  ^d^vour  to  save  them- 
selves dlro^gh  their  agilityy  but  in 
vaini^n  v^  they  oound  from 
Tock  to  rock  1  the  cruel  en^my  does 
not  leave  his  prey  till  he  has  driven 
it  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  whec« 
the  unfortunate  victim  can  find  no 
path  to  escape*  With  a  powerful 
stroke  of  his  vdngs,  he  then  precis 
pttates  it  into  the  abyjss;  where, 
notwithstanding  their  agility,  they 
are  infallibly  lost*  He  then  draws 
th*m  out  with  his  sharp  claws,  and 
bears  off  his  prize  m  triumph. 
However,  this  bird  is  not  the  only 
enemy  of  th^  defenceless  shamoys* 
The  hunters  are  still  more  destruc- 
tive to  them.  These  hunters  climb, 
fearless  of  all  dangers,  up  the  steei>*. 
^9t  rocks.  However,  many  find 
thciir  graves  in  the  cliffs  and  preci- 
pice^ or  sffe  overwhelmed  in  the 
snow.  Many  dreadful  accidents  of 
this  ki^d  ar^  related.  For  instance: 
a  shamoy-hunter,  from  Grindel- 
wald,  was  bimting  on  the  Schreck- 
horzL  He  pursued  his  prey  from 
rock  to  rock.  His  foot  suddenly 
dripped,  when  pn  the  vary  summit 
of^  a  steep  eminence.  The  abyss 
yawned  beneath  him,  and,  already, 
the  sharp  rock  threatened  to  inopale 
him-— he  only  hung  t>y  his  feet  from 
ib^rpipk,  ^d  thusnsustsuned  him- 


self above  thfe  liorrid  precipice^ 
Only  imagine  the  horrors  of  such 
IV  situation  l-^N<me  of  his  compa- 
nions were  able  to  assist  him— 
none  durst  leap  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock.  Thus  he  hung,  between 
heaven  and  earth—- between  life  and 
death,  till  he^as  able  to  yizce  his 
hands  agakist  the  rock,  and,  in  this 
manner,  to  raise  himself  upon  his 
feet,  upon  which 'he  crept  down 
again  by  degrees.^' 


Valley  qfHassley, 

«  After  restinfi^  about  two  hours 
with  the  shepherds,  I  continued  my 
route  down  the  mountain*  The 
first  remarkable*  object  which  now 
presented  itself,  was  the  Glacier  of 
Rosenlawin,  indisputably  the  finest 
of  all  the  Glaciers.  It  consists  of 
.the  purest  sapphire-blue  pyramids, 
which  proudly  elevate  their  jtigged 
summits.  I  walked  now  in  the 
shade  of  anoient  fir-trees,  which 
screened  me  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun«  Around  xhe  no  vestige  of 
human  creatures  was  to.  be  seen.-— 
Wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  1  be- 
held nothing  but  a  desert  wilder- 
ness. From  grey,  moss-clad  rocks 
foaming  nvulets  precipitated  them- 
selves, whose  noise  was  augmented 
by  the  echo  of  the  woods.— When 
I  came  into  the  valley,  I  found  the 
.most  delightful  odoriferous  mea- 
dows that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
.  r  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I 
felt  at  the  si?ht  of  these  v^dant 
.fields,  after  having  so  long  seen 
nothing  but  sterile  rocks  and  masses 
of  snow.  In  every  meadow  I  rest- 
ed fi  few  minutes ;  and,  in  thought, 
kissed  every  blade  of  gra^s.  I 
^t  lengdi  arrived  at  a  small  vil- 
lage, whose  inhabitants  live  in  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  the  pastoral 
statew  They  understand  nothing 
bnt  b]reec|injg;  of  cattle;  and  milk  )s 
'  '  tjieir 
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their  only  nourishnient.  Their 
large  cheeses  are  chiefly  exported 
to  Italy.  The  daines»  in  v^hich 
they  make  the  cheese,  rest  <m  high 
piUars,  or  props ;  and  are  con- 
structed of  chin  boards,  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  As  I  was 
extremely  thirsty,  I  requested  a 
young  shepherd,  who  was  seated 
at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  ntoated 
on  the  bank  of  a  Umfnd  stieandet, 
to  bring  me  a  glass.  He  did  not 
understand  me  immediately,  but 
as  isoon  as  he  comprehended  what 
I  wanted,  he  instantly  ran  into  the 
house,  axid  brought  a  cup*  <  It  i^ 
clean,'  said  he,  in  bad  German, 
showing  It  to  me.  He  then  ran  to 
the  rivulet,  filled  the  cup  severd 
times  with  water,  which  he  poured 
out  again ;  at  the  ^ame  dme  look- 
inff  at  me  with  a  gmile.  He  at  last 
Sued  it,  and  broojght  k  me,  saying, 
<  drink,  my  friendi— drink  our 
ii^ater.*  I  was  about  to  press  the 
good4iatutBd  obliging  mim  to  my 
;neart  as  my  brother.  Oh!  my 
friends,  why  were  we  not  bom  in 
those  times  when  all  men  were 
•shepherds  and  brethren  ?  I  would 
willingly  renounce  most  of  the  com- 
fofts  gE  life,  for  which  me  are  in- 
debted to  superior  knowledge  and 
illumination,  if  I  could  return  to 
that  «tate' of  nature  in  which  man- 
4und  originally  existed. 

**  The  true  pleasures  of  life— 
those  delights  of  the  soul  which 
render  us,  truly  happy,  were  en- 
joyed by  mankind  in  those  times— 
and  even  more  than  at  present* 
'What  delights  did  they  not  derive 
.from  love,  which  no  law  prevent- 
ed, when  the  gifts  of  nature  were 
of 'far  more  value  than  those  of 
-blind  chance,  which  are  incapable 
of  iinparting  true  worth ;— — Mow 
happy  were  they  through  friend- 
ship, and  the  contemplation  df  the 
beauties  of  nature  1>— It  is  true,  our 


more  convenient  $  but,   ape  oar 
hearts  more traaqvil?  Ah!  tto!-^ 
a  thousand  t^ookdes,  a  thousand 
cares,  to  which  man,  m  a^state-ef 
nature^  wasa<peif>ct  ttfaager,  now 
distmct  our 'minds  ^  and^iKiy-eD* 
joyment  is  followed  by  its^iadow^ 
disgust*— ^umioatmg  m  iius  vaa^ 
ner,  I  left  the  shepherd.    I  looked 
back,  and  jjetceived  that  bt  fbl- 
iowed  me  with  his  eyes,  in  whidi 
the  wiA  was  clesifty  to  be  Tsad-* 
*  Go,  and  be  happy  P  <Sodlanws 
that  I  also  wished  him  all  fiossMe 
happiness;    but  he  had  «lreai^ 
^tmd  it.     A  violent  wnce  broipe 
the  thread  of  my  ideas.    *  What  ii 
that?'  I  ashed  my  guide»  and  stood 
to  listen.    <  We  are  zj^pnautiagf 
answered  he,  '  Vae  inost  xsararated 
cataract  of  ihe  Alps,  die  Reicheo- 
bach.'    Though  in  a  tour  in  S«ii- 
^serland  cascades  are  so  commoi^ 
and  the  mtveller  is  so  dften  wet 
by  the  drizzlmg  rain  arising  from 
them,  that  he  at  last  becomes  in- 
difiei^t  to'thoseobjeGCB,  yet  I  ^te 
•very  curious  to  see  the  duef  and 
•principsd  c€  the  Swiss  cataracts. 
*The  distant  n<Mse  promised  me 
•so!nethin|^    g^nd    and    snUinM^ 
~and  my  imaginadon  was  ttitiopa- 
(ting  ike  beauties  of  this  ^pectack^ 
-when  I  suddenly  discovered  an- 
other magnificent  prospect;  wfaidi, 
-for  1  time)  made  me  forget  Ret* 
chenbach.    Alas!  that  I  ain  not 
a  painter !— *that  I  cannot  instantly 
transfer  to  my  paper  the  lieautififl 
and  fertile  vale  of  Hassly,  whidi 
appeared  like  a  garden  in  ^Jng^ 
est  st^te  of  cultivatioD,  between 
rugged  rocks,  whose  summits  are 
enveloped  in  clouds!    Groves  of 
fruil-^ees,  betwe^  which  are  snoill 
wooden  houses,  forming  flie  vOh^ 
Meyringen ;   the   river  Aar  tra- 
versing the  valley  in  a  loi^mdnal 
direction— numerous  ^naJlsere^ 
precipitatir^ 
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precipitiitiDg  themselves  fk>tn  4teep 
rocks,  and  propelling  dioir  silver 
cnrrent  through  d^lkiotos  verdure- 
altogether  formed  sock  a  romantic 
and  imposing  pictdre,  as  I  never 
saw  heK>fe.  Oii^t  I  riot,  my 
friends,  to  thank  heaven,  for  all  the 
grand  and  exquisite  scenes  ¥^hich 
present  themseives  to  my  eyes  in 
Switzerland  ? 

"  At  length  ihy  conductor  re- 
minded tee  of  Reiclienbach*  In 
order  to  have  a  near  view  of  it,  I ' 
was  Gibliged,  notwithstanding  my 
fatigue,  to  cross  another  considerai> 
ble  eminence;  however,  the  road 
was  fortimat^ly  nc^t  stony;  -but 
consisted  of  a  green  lurf  wet  with 
a  continual  drizzling  showtf ,  pro* 
ceedifle  from  Ae  cataract.  Fifty 
paces  from  the  cascade  I  was  en- 
veloped by  it,  as  by  a  fog.  How* 
ever,  I  kpproached  the  czviij  into 
^hich  die  Reichenbach  precipitates 
itself,  with  a  dreadful  beUowing 
and  'thundering  noise,  hurrying 
along  prodigious  stones  and  trees 
t>f  ?reat  magnitude.  O !  that  I 
couki  but  describe  the  inexjM«ssi- 
*ble  rapidity  with  which  wave  after 
-wave  darts  intd  the  Unfathoftiable 
abyss ;  again  rises  aloft,  and  is  swaU 
4owed  up  in  4||^  foaming  vortex, 
which  spreads  around  a  humid 
cloud  of  white  vapour  1 — 'But  my^ 
imagination,  in  vam,  seeks  for  com- 
parisons, simlies,  and  pictures  !-^ 
Every  sensible  mind  must  admire 
those  grand  objects,  the  fall  of  the 
•  Rhine  and  the  Reichenbach ;  but 
what  .pencil,  what  pen,  can  repre- 
,*«ettt  them  ?  Deafened  by  the  thun- 
der that  burst  around  me,  I  sank, 
-aliho^t  senseless,  on  die  ground. 

•*  I  was  involved  in  clouds  of 
fine  watery  partides;  and  whirl- 
-.winds,  caused  by  the  force  of  die 
fall  of  such  a  mass  of  water, 
'idilstled  around  me,  till  I  was 
'obliged  to  retire,' for  fear  of  taking 


a  cold  diat  nu^ht  be  productive  of 
serious  consequences.  If  any  per» 
son  had  seen  me  in  that  condition, 
he  must  have  thought  that  I  had 
just  been  drawn  out  of  the  river, 
for  I  had  not  a  dry  thread  upon 
me,  and  the  water  poured  from*  me 
hi  streams. 

-  "  We  were  only  three  wersts 
from  Meyringen,  and  the  road  was 
by  far  npt  so  disameable  as  the 
ascent  to  the  Scheideck ;  but  these 
three  wersts  increased  any  fatigue 
to  the  highest  pitch,  for  the  heat  in 
the  valleys  was  quite  intolerable ; 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  feflected 
by  the  bare  rocks,  heated  the  at- 
taiosphere  the  more,  as  a  cooling 
breeze  seldom  blows  here.  Some 
women,  who  met  me,  said  pitifully,  ^ 
'«  how  hot  it  is,  young  stranger!' 

•  «  The  village.of  Meyringen  con- 
sists of  small  wooden  houses,  dis- 
persed at  great  distances  through- 
out the  vaHey.  In  general  stone 
buildings  are  very  rare  In  tha  vil- 
'lages  of  die  Alps.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  of  Hassly  are 
within  hearing  of  the  incessant 
noise  arising  nom  the  fall  of  die 
Reichenbach,  and  other  cataracts. 
These4>rbokfi,  formed  by  the  itaelt- 
ing  of  the  snow,  frequently  swell 
so  dreadfully,  that  they  inundate 
the  whole  valley,  together  with  the 

-houses,  gardens,  and  meadows.  A 
few  years  since,  an  inundation  of 

'this  kind  caused  great  devastation, 
and  endrely  covered  this  charming 
valley  with  «and  and  stones.  But 
the  inhabitants  could  not  think  of 
abandbning  their  beloved  birth- 
place, where  they  and  their  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  such  nun^rless 
blessings.  The  ground  was  soon 
cleared,  and  again  covered  with 
grass  and  flowers.  The  charms  of 
nature  in  this  happy  valley  are  ri- 

*  vailed  by  those  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
.particularly  of  the  women,  almost 

all 
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al]  oTl^'hom,  without  exception,  are 
beauties,  'with  a  colour  like  the  rose 
of  the  Alps  I  any  of  them  itilght 
serve  as  a  model  of  Flora*  Will 
you  now  wonder  if  I  stay  here  a 
few  days?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
wheoB  else  in  the  world  another 
MeyHngen.  It  is,  however,  a  pity 
that  the  girls  disfigiu-e  themselves 
so  extremely  by  their  dress.  They 
for  instance  were  such  very  short 
waif^  that  their  clothes  liave  the 
appearance  of  sacks*  I  found  an 
iKxcellent  inn  at  this  places 


Eleven  o^clock  at  night. 
"  I  passed  the  evening  very 
Agreeably;  I  rambled  about  the 
valley  among  the  groves  and  mea^ 
dows,  and,  upon  my  return  to  the 
village,  I  found  a  great  number  of 
youn?  people  of  both  sexes  en- 
gaged in  playing,  running,  and  all 
kinds  of  sport*  They  were  cele- 
brating a  wedding.  I  easily  di- 
stinguished the  bridegroom  and 
bricfefirom  among  the  rest;  they 
were  the  handsomest  pair  that  can 
be  imagined ;  the  most  charming 
carnation  played  upon  tlieir  cheeks, 
and  their  eyes  swam  iti  teai^fs ;  they 
tried  to  be  as  gay  as  the  rest,  but  a 
mild  melancKbly,  expressed  in  all 
their  motions,  disdnguished  them 
from  all  the  other  swains  and  shep- 
herdesses. I  stepped  up  to  tnc 
bridegroom,  and,  tapping  him  in  a 
friendly  manner  on  the  shoulder, 
said  to  him,  *  You  are  very  happy, 
my  friend !  *  The  bride  looked  at 
me,  and  I  perceived inher expressive 
looks  her  modest  thanks  for  my 
)>raise.  What  delicate  sensibility 
the^e  daughters  of  the  Alps  pos- 
sess I  how  well  they  understand  the 
language  of  the  {i^art.  The  swmn 
regarded  his  mistress  with  a  smile; 
their  looks  met.— -What  eloquence  1 
A  singular  thought  entered  my 


mind.  I  vtshoipMiR^  the  happy 
'couple  a  Xoheti'^'W  remembrancef 
that  in  the  &!Uae  periods  of  dieir 
union  they  mi^t  recollect  that  a 
stranger  from  a  remote  northern 
region  had  beep  present  on  their 
weddingHla]r»  and  had  participated 
in  their  joy.  I  considered  and 
sou^ht»  but  could  find  nodiine,  ex- 
cepting a  copper  medal,  with  the 
head  of  a  Grecian  youth,  given  me 
by  my  friend  B.  *  Accept  of  this,' 
I  said  to  the  bride,  <  as  a  tokem  of 
m^  good  wishes  for  you  and  your 
bridegroom.'  She  stared  by  turns 
at  the  medal,  at  her  lover,  and  at 
me,  and  was  embarrassed  how  to 
behave.  ^  I  am  a  native  of  a  coun- 
try,' I  addedf  '.where  it  is  c«s- 
tomary  to  make  some  present  or 
other  to  a  bride ;  and  I  beg  of  you 
to  accept  of  this  trifle,  with  the 
same  good-will   that  I  give  it.* 

*  And  of  what  country  are  you  a 
native?'  asked  a  venerable  old 
many  seated  on  a  log  of  wood. 

*  Russia,'  I  replied.  *  Russia!  Yes» 
I  have  heard  of  that  countrj.' 
Where  does  it  lie?*  «  Far,  6r 
from  hence,  my  friend !  behind  yon 
mountain ;  direct  north/  *  Tme^ 
,true,  I  recollect.'  Meantime  the 
young  couple  whiMered  each  other, 
and  me  bride  took  the  medal  and 
thanked  me  for  it.  She  held  die 
medal  to  her  husband,  who  turned 
it  round  in  his  hands^  and  gave  it 
her  again.  I  rejoiced  at  theu-  hap- 
piness, and  thought  on  the  verses 
of  Haller,  in  his  poem.  The  Alps, 
to  the  following  effect. 

**  Soon  as  a  youthful  swain  feels 
the  gentle  fire,  which  is  easily 
kindled  by  a  languishing  eye  in 
the  breast  of  senszbilitv — unre- 
strained by  fear,  he  discloses  his 
pain  to  thie  object  of  his  passion. 
She  listens  to  him ;  and,  if  his  flame 
deserves  the  reward  of  her  heaxt, 
she  expresses  her  sentiments  with- 
out 
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procal  regard,   a^^i  maintained 

by  virtue.     ^ 

^  Their  desires  are  aot  checked 
by  empty  forms  of  ceremony; — 
the  Reciprocity  of  'their  affection 
constitutes  the  mairiaee  contract, 
which,  confirmed  omy  by  the 
plighted  faith  of  both,  serves  for 
an  oath,  and  a  kiss  for  the  seal. 

"  The  lovely  nightingale  salutes 
them  from  the  nearest  benches, 
and  delight  makes  their  bed  of  soft 
clastic  mois — a  tree  is  their  cur- 
tain, and  Solitude  the  witness  of 
their  bliss — ^when  Love  leads  the 
blushing  bride  to  the  arms  of  her 
swain.  Oh !  thrice  happy  pair ! 
whom  a  prince  might  iusUy  envy  I 

"  Meantime  the  sun  had  set,  and 
the  young  people  had  departed.  I 
%Qok  leave  of  ;he  young  couple;, 
and^  if  the  maidens  of  the  Alps 
had  not  been  so  timid,  I  should 
have  wished  to  beg  something  of 
them— i^What  do  you  suppose  I 
mean^  Nothing  but  an  innocent 
kiss." 


Tracht,  eight  o'clock  in 
ike  evening, 

^•'This  place  is  the  termination 
of  my  ramble.  My  feet  are  very 
sore,  and  my  face  quite  sun-burnt; 
for  the  resti  I  am  cheerful  and  in 
good  spirits. 

«  llie  road  from  Meyringen  to 
Tracht  leads  through  a  valley,  and 
is  rather  pleasant,  but  not  interest- 
ing. I  have  arrived  here  just  at  a 
moment  of  general  festivity  i  the 
inJiabitanU  of  the  villaee  are  as- 
sembled in  a  large  meacfow,  drink- 
ing and  singing;  the  youths  are 
wrestling,  and  die  victor  i^  re- 
warded by  a  loud  Bravg !    from 


the  spectators.  I  am  sitting  at  the 
window,  and  looking  alternately  at 
these  gay  mortals  and  at  the  sky, 
which  begins  to  be  overcast  on  all 
sides.  It  isibrtunate,  that  I  am 
not  still  among  the  mountains. 
Meantime  my  hostess  is  preparing. 
a  dish  of  fish,  which  have  just  been 
caught  in  the  lake.  To-morrow 
morning  early  I  set  off  by  water 
for  Unterseen,  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  Thun. 

"  Where  are  you,  my  friends? 
how  do  you  pass  your  time  ?  Cer- 
tainly very  different  from  your 
wandering  friend,  who,  whether  on 
mountains  or  in  valleys,  thinks  in- 
cessantly on  you. 

"  Health  and  happiness.'* 


Unterseen, 
«*  I  have  just  arrived  here ;  the 
boat  in  which  I  left  Tracht,  set  me 
ashore  two  versts  from  this  place ; 
a  heavy  rain  has  soaked  me  through ; 
but,  during  the  passage,  I  witness- 
ed an  interesting  spectacle; — ^the^ 
mountains,  enveloped  in  clouds, 
appeared  to  smoke,  and  I  imaged 
I  saw  Vesuvius  and  J£tna.  I  am 
now  drying  myself,  while  dinner  is 
getting  ready,  and  am  preparing 
to  continue  my  journey.  It  has 
not  quite  ceased  raining.^' 


Thuny  eight  6*clock  in 
the  evening, 

"  I  arrived  in  safety,  though  the 
lake  was  very  stormy.  The  waves 
tossed  the  boat  about  like  a  ball. 
Some  ladies  who  accompanied  me 
shrieked  incessantly,  and-  one  of 
them  even  fcdnted ;  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  thst  she  was  brought 
to  herself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
felt  not  the  least  terror;  but  the 
sight  of  the  waves,  recoiling  from 
xhe  cragey  shoro,  afforded  me  the 
H  highest 
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hfghest  pleasure.  At  lengtli  the 
ram  ceased,  and  die  cheering  ?un 
dried  our  drenched  clothes.  On 
jny  arrival  at  Thun  I  felt  a  slight 
attack  of  fever;  however,  it  left 
me  entirely  after  I  had  taken  af^^w 
cups  9f  tea.  Tormorrow  morning, 
at  four  o'clock,  I  set  out  on  my  re- 
turn  to  Berne,  where  I  had  Ifeft  my 
ihings.'' 

Berne,  the  lOtk  of  September. 
**  After  my  return  from  tlie 
Alps,  I  have  spent  a  very  agree- 
able week  at  Berne: 'sometimes  I 
visited  my  acquaintance.  Who  con- 
duct themselves  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner  towards  me :  sometimes 
I  traverse  the  adjacent  country — 
now  I  employ  myself  in  reading, 
and  then  in  writing. 

«  A  few  days  ago  the  rev.  Mr. 
Stapfer  introduced  rae  to  Mr. 
Sprengli,  who  possesses  a  complete 
; -collection  of  Swiss  birds,  a  cabinet 
of  coins,  and  many  other  cuiiosities. 
This  gentleman's  nK>de  of  life  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  cabinet.  He  in- 
habits  a  charming  villa,  near  the 
town,  which  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  commands  a  vi^w  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  of 
the  snow-clad  mountains.  He  is 
unmarried,  and  upwards  6f  seven- 
ty years  of  age.  I  saw  no  other 
male  inhabitant  in  his  house  be- 
sides himself:  an  old  female  do- 
mestic performs  the  office  of  porten 
The  rooms  are  furnished  with  great 
taste,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  is 
observed.  Thus,  this  opulent  old 
man  lives  in  the  bosom  of  nature, 
abundaiKe,  and  tranquillity.  He 
was  very  poor  till  within  these  few 
years,  when  considerable  property 
was  bequeathed  him  by  a  distant 
relation.  In  his  youth,  when  study- 
ing ornithology,  he  bought  a  num- 
ber of  birds,  dissfcted  thenoy  and 
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^  [4t  Hindcibank,  a 
village  situated  tivo  French  miles 
from  Berne.    In  the  church  of  that 
place  is  the  'Monument  of  the  beau- 
tiful Lady,'  as  it  is  called.  The  his- 
tory  of  this  monument  is  remark- 
able.    Erlach,  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Berne,  and  proprietor 
of  the  village  of  Hindelbank,  Em- 
ployed die  GermMi  artist,  Nahl, 
to  execute  a  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  father. 
Nahl   undertook    the   work,    and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Langhanns,  the  pastor  of  the 
village.     When  the  work  was  fi- 
nished, Erlach,  who  was  fond  of 
splendor,  insisted  that  it  should  be 
gilt  over.     Nahl  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that  the  monument 
would  be  spoiled  by  such  a  mea- 
sure.:  but,  in  vain.     His  reasons 
were  not  listened  to,  and  the  proud 
artist  was  obliged  to  conc€»l  his 
indignation,   and  gild  the  monu- 
ment. About  tliis  time,  the  pastoi^s 
young  and  beautiful  wife  died  in 
childbed.      Nahl  had  entertained 
the  highest  regard  for  her,  and  bis 
.  affliction  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
distressed  spouse.    The  thought  at 
once  occurred  to  his  mind :  *  Why 
should  not  my  art  transmit  he;" 
mera,ory  to   posterity?*     He  em- 
braced his  friend,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Our  tears  mix  with  dust,  and  dry 
up ;  but  a  noble  monument  of  art 
remains  for  ages.  My  band,  gilided 
by  my  heart,  shall  produce  a  re- 
presentation of  tliy  spouse  in  mar- 
ble ;   and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  countries  shall  admire 
her  monument,  while   they  look 
with  contempt  at  Erlach's.*    And 
this  design  Tie  executed.    The  mo* 
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appears  to  be  rolling  the  stone  en- 
tirely away ;  her  countenance  clears 
ly  denotes. attention  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,^  which  wakens  the 
dead.  The  eiecuticn  is  as  master- 
ly, as  the  idea  is  excellent  and  truly 
poetical.  Haller  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion on  this  monument  nearly  to 
the  following  eflFect :  the  words  are 
■  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  mo- 
ther. *  I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet ;  it  penetrates  the  graves ! 
Awake,  my  son!  Awake,  son  of 
grief,  and  lay  aside  thy  mortal . 
part!  Hasten, to  see  thy  Saviour, 
the  ruler  of  Time,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Death !  All  grief  is  now 
changed  to  eternal  joy.'  Though 
these  verses  of  Haller  may  be  very 
good,  still  the  inscription  is  unde- 
niably too  prolix  for  the  moment 
in  which  the  mother  is  represented. 
Perhaps,  the  following  would  be 
better :  <  Hark  !  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet!  Awake,  my  son  !  behold 
the  Saviour  1 '  Some  believe,  that 
the  fracture  of  the  stone  is  not  the 
work  of  art,  but  that,  after  the  in- 
scription was  engraven,  he  actually 
broke  it ;  and  the  zealoUs  amateurs 
of  this  art  loudly  express  their  dis- 
approbation of  diis  petty  contri- 
vance. Above  the  verses  of  Haller 
is  the  passage  from  the  Bible — 
«.  Here  I  am,  Lord  !  and  the  child 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  I  *  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  that  this  admira- 
ble production  of  art  is  so  badly 
placed.  It  is  hid  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  and  several  boards  must 
be  removed  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  it.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
magnificent  zponument  of  Erlach. 


The  artist  did  not  wish  it  to-  be 
spoken  of.  /    - 

"  Nahl  would  perhaps:  have 
scarcely  agreed  so  well .  with  rfie 
present  minister  of  Hindelbankj  as 
with  Jjanghanus,  as  he  has  in  hi&. 
physiognofny  not  the  least  trait  of 
a  pastoral  disposition  or  t)f  sensibi- 
lity. How.  he  tends  his  flock,  I 
know  not.  ^ 

"  I  believe  I  have  said  nothing 
yet  of  the  famoiis  arsenal  at  thi^ 
place.  It  contains,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  weapons,  and  instru- 
ments of  war,  of  all  kinds,  likewise 
the  armour  and  accoutrements  of 
the  ancient  Bemftse  heroes,  who 
acquired  great  renbwn  by  their 
great  and  valiant  achievements. 
The  most  distinguished  of  them 
was  the  duke  of  Zahringen,  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Berne.  He 
must  have  been  a  giant ;  and 
Aough  he  might  not  have  been 
able  to  storm  heaven,  must  have 
struck  terror  into  his /enemies.  I 
cannot  express,  my  friends,  what  a 
shiver  thrilled  thfoirgh  my  veins  at 
the.  sight  of  the  xemains  of  the  timess 
of  chivalry,— of  those  times  when 
they  trusted  only  to  their  swords 
and  providenccj-'^when  merit  con- 
sisted in  deeds  of  hardihood, — and 
valour  was  the  quintessence  of 
/every  virtue !  The  pistols  of  Charles 
the  Bold  likewise  attracted  my  no- 
tice; they  are  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  silver  and  ivory,  and  I 
viewed  them  with  silent  attention 
some  minutes;  at  the  same  time 
calling  to  mind  the  hand  which 
had  used  tliem.  The  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Berne  arc  not  so 
severe  as  those  of  Zurich.  Both 
men  and  women  meet  promis- 
cuously. They  commonly  assem* 
ble  at  tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
In  these  companies  the  ladies  con- 
verse and  jest  v/ithout  reserve,  and 
if  2  are, 
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«re^  as  in  other  places,  the  soul  of 
the  company.  Many  of  them  also 
afford  delight  by  singinc;  and  play- 
ing on  the  harpsichord.  My  ac- 
anaintance  has  several  times  intro- 
^ced  me  into  these  societies,  which 
were  nnmeroasly  attended.  But 
cards  are  unknown  here,  as  well  as 
at  Zurich.  They  usually  address 
foreigners  in  French,  wnich  lan- 
guage they  speak  incomparably 
better  than  in  the  other  towns  of 
Switzerland.  The  German  spokeh 
here  is  extremely  corrupted,  and 
highly  disa^reeabV  to  the  ear. 

**  *rhe  aristocratic  system  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  height  in  Berne, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer- 
land. A  few  families  have  the 
whole  power  in  their  own  hands ; 
fhey  compose  the  council  and  the 
senate,  and  the  grand  bailifiis  are 
chosen  from  among  them.  None 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Berne 
have  any  diare  in  the  government. 
The  number  of  these  aristocratic 
families  diminishes  from  time  to 
time :  tHey  may,  however,  transfer 
their  rights  to  other  £imilies ;  but 
this  is  seldom  done. 

**  I  have  commonly  spent  some 
hours  every  evening  on  tne  terrace, 
and  resigned  myself  to  pleasing 
chimeras,  seated  by  moon-fight  ^- 
neath  the  branches  of  the  ancient 
chesnut-trees.  Ah!  my  friends, 
only  on  the  mountains  my  heart 
feh  not  quite  forlorn!  There  I 
seemed  to  be  nearer  to  you, 

**  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Lau- 
sanne. I  have  already  taken  leave 
of  all  my  acquaintance  here,  ex-. 
cepting  the  minister  Stapfer.  I 
have  a  great  regard  for  this  worthy 
Swiss,  aad  he  for  me.  i  have 
every  day  spent  several  hours  in  his 
clc>fiet.  He  has  a  verv  amiable  fa- 
mily. I  shall  not  tell  him  when  I 
intend  leaving  Berne.    He  has  re- 
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"  Farewel,  my  friends !  I  shall 
now  carry 'my  packet  to  the  post- 
office.  Would  to  heaven  that  you 
may  read  my  letters  with  the  same 
pleasure  that  I  write  tliem." 


LMuseame. 

"  The  road  from  Berne  to  Lau- 
sanne leads  through  a  continued 
garden,  and  one  of  the  finest  that 
ever  my  eyes  beheld.  The  trees 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  appear 
ready  to  break  down  tinder  the 
ponderous  burthen  of  full-grown 
fruits,  and  the  harvest  waved  with 
resplendent  lustre. 

"  It  was  Sunday;  the  country 
people,  in  their  best  clothes,  were 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  public- 
houses,  and  indulging  in  copious 
draughts  of  the  grape's  cheering 
beverage,  amidst  uiouts  of  *  Swit- 
zerland for  ever ! '  As  we  passed 
the  village  of  Murten,  the  coach- 
man stopped,  and  said  to  me,  <  Do 
you  wish  to  see  the  remains  of  our 
enemies  ?*  J  Where  ?*  *  Here,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.'  I 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage ;  and, 
inclosed  within  an  iron  railing,  I 
discovered  a  large  heap  of  human 
bones. 

"  The  dukeofBui^ndy,  Charles 
the  Bold,  was  one  otthe  most  pow- 
erful  princes  of  his  age ;  he  pos* 
sessed  heroic  courage,  but  was  the 
scourge  of  mankind,  and  the  terror 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  He 
resolved,  in  the  year  1476,  to  make 
war  upon  Helvetia,  and  to  subdue 
the  pride  of  its  independent  inha- 
bitants by  the  iron  sceptre  of  ty- 
ranny.    His  troops  advanced ;  his 

many- 
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the  bunnciL "ui^'Ji^s  artini-'ry.  The 
Burgundiiin  troi*p^,  covLrrtng  a 
lareer  space  tliim  the  eye  could 
embrace,  were  already  ranged  on 
the  banks  of  Murten's.  lake,  and 
Charles,  with  envious  look,  behold- 
ing Helvetia's  tranquil  valleys,  al- 
ready called  them  in  imagination 
his  own ;  when  at  once,  by  means 
of  signals,  the  report  was  spread 
through  all  Switzerland,  that  *  the 
enemv  was  at  hand !  *  The  peace* 
fill  shepherds  instantly  left  their 
cottages  and  their  flocks,  armed 
themselves  with  battle-axes  and 
lances,  assembled,  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  call  of  pa- 
triotism, which  was  reverberated 
"by  every  heart,  and  like  impetuous 
Alpine  torrents  rushed  from  their 
native  mountains  upon  their  nu- 
merous foes.  Charles's  thunders 
roared;  but  the  valiant,  the  in- 
vincible Swiss,  enveloped  in  smoke 
and  darkness,  broke  the  ranks  of 
hi^  warriors.  His  thunder  ceased, 
and  the  menacing  phalanx  fell  be- 
neath their  irresistible  arms.  The 
duke  himsdf  plunged  in  despair 
into  the  lake,  and  his  horse,  being 
strong,  carried  him  to  the  opposite 
shore.'  Only  one  faithful  servant 
escaped  with  the  duke.  But  Charles, 
in  a  fit  of  fiiry,  shot  him  with  his 
own  hand,  when  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  field  of  battle,  and  beheld 
the  complete  discomfiture  of  his 
army,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
«  Should  you  alone  be  left ! '  The 
victors  afterwards  collected  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  and  deposited 
them  in  the  charnel-house  by  the 
road-side,  where  they  still  remain* 

"  I  started  at  the  melancholy 
sight  of  these  proofs  of  our  perisli- 
able  nature.  And,  ye  Swiss,  can 
ye  exult  over  these  lamentable  tro- 
phies i  Were  not  the  fiuTgundians, 
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as  men,  your  brethren  ?  Had  you 
bathed  with  your  tears  the  remains 
of  these  thirty  thousand  unfortu- 
nate fellpw-creatures, '  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  earth,  accom- 
panied  by  your  benediction ; — had 
you  erected  in  the  field  of  triumph 
a  sable  monument,  with  this  m« 
scription,-r-*  Here  the  Swiss  fought 
for  their  country.  They  conquer- 
ed, but  tears  mingle  with  'then: . 
songs  of  triumph ! ' — ^Then  should  I 
have  bestowed  the  tribute  of  unre- 
served praise!  Hide  this  monu- 
ment of  barbarism ;  and,  if  ye  pride 
yourselves  in  the  name  ox  Swiss, 
forget  not  that  you  have  the  still 
nobler  appdlation  of  men. 

**  On  the  waUs  of  diis  open 
grave  are  several  inscriptions,  x  ott 
know  that  by  Haller. 

**  *  Stop,  Helvetian!  Here  lies 
the  adventurous 'host,  before  whidi 
Liege  fell,  and  the  throne  of  France 
itself  trembled.  It  was  not  the 
ntunbers  of  our  ancestors,  it  was 
not  the  superiority  of  weapons, 
but  unanimity,  invigorating  their 
arm,  destroyed  the  foe!* 

**  *  Know,  brethren,  your  own 
power.  It  lies  in  your  fidelity. 
O !  may  it  even  in  "these  times  ani- 
mate  the  breast  of  every  reader  1  * 

**  Besides  these  inscriptions  here 
are  found  thousands  of  names  and  v 
observations.  In  how  many  ways 
man  strives  to  acquire  distinction! 
That  desire  incites  him  to  discover 
new  worlds,  and  causes  the  tra- 
veller to  write  his  name  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Burgundians.  Many 
strangers,  in  memory  of  having  vi- 
sited this  spot,  take  a  bone  with 
them.  I,  however,  did  not  follow 
their  exajnf^e.  You  may  guess 
why;  for  the  rest  the  bones  are  all 
so  dry,  that  they  have  not  the  least 
disagreeable  smdL 

"Beyond  Murten  I  saw  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Roman  town, 
if  S  Aventicumi 
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Avcnticnm.  Theie  rums  consist 
of  coionnadesy  walls,  siqueducts, 
Sec.  Where  is  the  splendor  of  this 
town,  once  the  capital  of  Helvetia  ? 
where  are  its  inhabitants  ?  £m- 
jJiresj-^ties,  and  nations  disappear; 
we  also  shall  once  be  no-moK^  my 
friends.  What  earth  shall-  cover 
us  ?  It  is  niglit,  and  the-  moon 
shines  on  the  graves  of  those  who 
cnce  rejoiced  at  her  gentle  light.? 


Lausaimt. 

"  I  arrived  here  at  night;  the 
whole  city  was  buried  in  sleep,  ex- 
cept the  watt h man,  who  was  just 
calling  the  hnir.  I  went  to  the 
Goldca  L'';n  ;  bur,  when  I  hkd 
knocked,  I  Deceived  for  answer, — 
'I'Mt  C.St  J)! tin,  Moiu>irur I'—tout  est 
plciyi !  We  are  quite  full !  I  knock- 
ed at  another  inn,  called,  .4  la  cou- 
ronn£.  But  here  also  I  was  told, 
Totit  est  pie  in,  Moiuieur !  Imagine 
my  situation !  At  night,  in  the 
street,  in  a  stiange  places  without 
lodging,  without  acquaintance ! 
At  last  die  v/aichmAn  took  pity  on 
me.  He  went  to  the  door  of  the 
inn>  and  assured  the  person  in  the 
house,  who  had  refused  me  ad- 
mittance, that  Monsieur  est  vn 
Toyageur  de  qiialite; — ^the  gentle- 
man was  a  traveller  of  distinction. 
But  even  this  was  to  no  purpose  j 
the  voice  repeated,  ^  we  are  quite 
full ;  I  wisli  the  foreign  gentleman 
a  good  night.'  *  Oest  impertinent 
^a^  said  the  watchman.  *  Come 
with  me  to  the  Stag,'  added  he, 
<  there  you  will  certainly  not  be 
refused  a  lodging.'  And  he  proved 
to  be  right;  I  obtained  a  decent 
apartment  in  that  house.  The 
good-natured  watchman  wished  me 
a  good  night,  with  a  smile  of 
.  heart-felt  satisfaction,  and  positive- 
ly refused  to  accept  the  trifle  which 
I  offered  him.    He  went  about  his 


bnsmess,   :  iimf^^ 

et-book,  i  .  toXxl  :^I%^ 

lowing  T^  iucff  a  day  I 

found  '*ar  L  S^>o^  man; 

who  performs  a  service  to  his  fd- 
low-creature,  without  any  modve 
of  self-interest.* 

* "  The  following  morning  I  ram- 
bled,  about  the  town,  wiiich  I  ^ 
not  like  at  all.  It  is  ]^utly  stuated 
in  a  hollow,  partly  an  the  dedivity 
of  a  mountain,  so  that  you  con- 
stantly  go  up  or  down  hill.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  badly 
paved ;  but  you  are  compessated 
by  the  most  delightful  picturesque 
views.  The  pellucid  and  ample 
bosom  of  the  lake  of  Geneva;  the 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy ; 
pleasant  towns  and  villages,  as 
Morges,  Rolle,  and  Nyon,  scatter- 
ed along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  all 
together  form  a  charming  and  a  va- 
ried picture.  If  heaven  should 
ever  conduct  you  to  Lausanne,  my 
friends,  ascend  the  terrace  of  the 
cathedral,  and  recollect,  that  on 
the  same  spot  I  passed  several 
hours  in  tranquil  joy  and  serene 
composure. 

"  If  you  were  now  to  ask  me,  of 
what  we  never  become  tired?  I 
should  reply,  *  beautiful  prospects.' 
How  many  charming  countries 
have  I  seen!  and  yet,  what^ delight 
I  continue  to  receive  from  every 
new  beautiful  view. 

"  I  was  reconrmiended  to  Mr, 
Lebad,  of  this  place,  a  natural 
philosopher,  and  author  of  various 
essays  in  the  transactions  of  die 
Literary  Society  of  Lausanne.  He 
has  a  pretty  house,  and  a  charming 
,  garden ;  in  whicl;i  are  several  Latin, 

English,  and  French  poetical  in- 
scriptions. Among  otoers,  I  was 
stnick  by  a  passage  from  ap  ode 
by  Addison;  in  which  the  poet 
thanks  God  for  all  the  good  pits 
of  his  'piovidepce— for  a  sensible 

heart 
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heart  sttsceptMH|r-'^njoyment- 
and  for  a  faithflu  ^nd  amiable 
friend.  Happy  i|  Mr.'  Lebad  if  he 
can  join  in  the  thanks  of  Addison ! 
This  ode  is  in  the  Spectator.  I 
once  spent  a  whole  night  on  trans- 
lating this  ode ;  and  in  the  moment 
while  I  was  writing  the  two  con- 
cluding lines,  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning-sun  darted  into  my  apart- 
ment. That  morning  was  one  of 
the  happiest  of  my  life,  Mr.  Le- 
bad has  conducted  me  to  the  Qife 
LUeraire^  where  you  find  several 
English,  French,  and  German 
journals.  During  ray  residence  in 
Lausanne,  I  shall  frequently  pay  a 
visit  to  this  coffee-house.  To-d;iy, 
alas !  I  cannot  go  out,  for  it  has 
rained  incessantly  ever  since  day- 
break. 

**  Lausanne  is  always  full  of 
young  Englishmen,  who  come  hi- 
ther to  learn  French,  and  play  all 
kinds  of  childish  and  wanton  tricl^s. 
Our  countrymen  often  associate 
with  them ;  and,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing in  the  sciences,  they  rather 
perfect  themselves  in  all  kinds  of 
debaucheries.  I  would  therefore 
advise  nobody  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Lausanne,  especially  as 
they  teach  scarcely  any  thing  diere 
but  French.  The  sciences,  on  the 
contrary,  are  far  better  taught  at 
the  Gfrman  universities ;  and  even 
young  Swiss,  eager  after  solid  in- 
formation, go  to  Leipzig,  or  pre- 
ferably to  Gottingen.  In  fact,  the 
means  of  obtaining  instruction  have 
been  no  where  brought  to  such 
perfection  as  in  Germany;  and 
the  youth  who  is  not  inspired  with  a 
love  of  the  sciences  by  the  precepts 
of  a  Platner  or  a  Heyne,  has  ^ertam- 
ly  no  disposition  whatever  for  them^ 


"  The  young  foreigners  live  here 
in  boarding  schools,  where  they  pay 
for  instruction  and  board  six  or 
seven  louis-d*ors  per  month.  Yet 
one  of  our  countrymen  ha.s  settled 
at  Lausanne.  This  is  count  Gregor 
Kyrillowitsch  Rasumowsky,  a  man 
of  letters,  and  a  celebrated  natu- 
ralist. Out  of  love  to  the  sciences, 
he  has  refused  all  the  dignities,  and 
honourable  situations  to  which  his 
high  rank  entitled  him;  and  re- 
moved to  a  distant  country  where 
nature  has  so  plentifully  (avished 
her  bounties  and  her  charms ;  and 
where  there  is  so  much  food  for  his 
favourite  inclination.  He  lives  here 
in  tranquillity,  continually  occupied 
witli  bringing  to  perfection  the  sy- 
'  stem  of  natural  philosophy,  and  is, 
certainly,  an  honour  to  his  country. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  the  first 
Russian  who  has  made  himself 
known  in  Europe  as  a  really  learn- 
ed man.  His  writings  are  in  French. 
He  went,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
Russia,  but  not  for  good.  He  re- 
turns again  to  Lausanne.  I  have 
just  come  from  the  cathedral,  where 
I  have  seen  the  monument  of  the 
princesi  OrloJfF,  who  died  here  irt 
the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  arms 
of  her  tender  and  disconsolate  hus- 
band. She  IS  said  to  have  been 
very  handsome,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  heart.  I  blessed 
her  memory ! — Above  the  tomb  of 
the  duchess  of  Courland  stan4s  an 
urn  of  white  marble.  This  princess 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
the  inhabitants.  She  loved  nature 
and  poetry;  and  the  British  and 
German  muses,  together  with  na- 
ture, had  formed  ^er  j^ind  and 
heart," 
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[From  M.  Golberry's  Trayrls  in  Africa^  translated  from  the  French 
by  F-  BLAGP0N9  Esq.] 


"  4  LL  the  southeni  parts  of 
Xv  ^^  Zahara,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Senegal,  from  the  mouth  ot 
this  river,  to  even  far  below  the  ca- 
taract of  Felow,  are  either  fre- 
quented or  inhabited  by  that  race 
of  men  whom  custom  has  de- 
signated under  the  name  of  Moors. 
«*  Several  colonies  of  savages  are 
dispersed  in  the  oases  of  this  De- 
sert :  others  have  formed  kingdoms 
to  the  north  of  the  Senegal  and  the 
Niger ;  and  we  may  meet  with  their 
hordes  and  their  establishments 
even  near  Boumou,  in  forty  de- 
grees thirty  minutes  east  longitude 
from  the  isle  of  Ferro.  These  di- 
spersed and  expatriated  Moors, 
tnerefore,  extena  to  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  the  Desert,  and  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twenty-sixth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  an  extent  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
leagues  from  east  to  west. 

"  The  natural  desire  of  eluci- 
dating every  thing  which  is  ob- 
scure, induces  one  to  inquire 
whence  these  barbarous  hordes 
have  proceeded,  whom  we  at  pre- 
sent designate  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Moors,  who  com- 
mand the  vast  desert  of  Barbary, 
and  who  have  established  colonies, 
and  even  kingdoms,  on  the  north- 
em  banks  of  the  Senec;al  and  the 
Niger.  I  have  entered  upon  these 
inquiries s  bvit  they  are  so,  much 
enveloped  in  obscurity,  afford  such 
a  ^at  degree  of  interest,  and  re- 
quire such  a  profound  discussion. 


that  I  shall  merely  confine  mysdf 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  points. 

CONJRCrVRBS    RELATIVJ    TO    THR 
ORIGIN    OF  THE   MOORS   OF   THE 

ZAHARA^ 

«  The  existence  of  the  Atlantic 
people,  the  submersion  of  the  At- 
lantis, and  the  invasion  of  the  sea 
into  uie  bosom  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  which  Africa  is  separated 
from  Spain,  are  events  ana  paid- 
culars  which  belong  to  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  the  gk»be.  Ot  these 
events  we  have  wen  informed  by 
tradition,  and  although  we  are 
iMorant  as  to  the  periods  at  which 
mey  took  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  great  desert  of 
Barbary  must  have  participated  in 
them,  and  perhaps  some  unforta* 
nate  remains  ot  the  Atlantes  of 
Africa  at  that  time  took  refrige  in 
the  niost  elevated  paru  of  die  At- 
las, near  tlie  Zahara,  and  that  they 
afterwards  formed  establishxoeots 
in  the  oiases  of  this  Desert. 

"  We  are  informed  by  Sallust, 
that  an  Hercules  died  in  Spaun; 
that  his  army,  which  was  composed 
of  di£Ferent  nations,  dispersed:  the 
Persians,  Medians,  and  Armenians, 
passed  over  to  Africa,  mixed  with 
the  Getulae,  where  they  formed  a 
new  nation  iinder  the  name  of  Nu- 
midians,  and  that  the  solitudes  of 
the  Great  Desert  also  contained^ 
some  hordes  of  these  barbarians. 

*^  In  a  later  period,  for  instance, 

in 
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ip  the  year  1926  before  the  Chris- 
dan  aera,  it  was  known  that  Ame- 
nophis,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
dynasty  of  Thebes,  expelled  from 
Eeypt  the  Berbersst  who  had  usuf^«> 
ed  die  three  dynasties  of  Tanis, 
Memphis,  and  This,  where  their 
tyranny  had  existed  nearly  three 
hundred  years:  these  savages 
spread  themselves  over  the  western 
part  of  Africa,  and,  according  to 
jLeo,  the  African,  they  fonned  a 
new  dominion  to  fte  south  of 
mount  Atlas,  under  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  twentieth  de- 
gree of  east  longitude  from  the  isle 
of  Ferro :  and  it  was  from  them 
that  this  part  of  Africa,  received 
the  name  of  Barbary :  some  fami- 
lies of  these  vile  shepherds  may 
have  also  established  tnemselves  in 
the  oases  of  the  Zahara. 

*«  During  a  period  of  thirty-five 
centuries,  or  from  £he  dme  when 
the  Berberse  establi^ed  themselves 
in  Barbary,  the  northern  regions  of 
Africa  have  incessandy  been  the 
theatre  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  nature.  <  ^ 

"  To  the  great  colonies  succeed-, 
ed  those  of  the  PKoenicians :  the  lat- 
ter were  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  who,  in  thei«  oini, 
were  destroyed  by  die  Arabs,  the 
$ame  race  who,  under  the  names 
of  Saracens  and  Moors,  invaded 
Spain,  threatened  all  Europe,  and 
were  several  times  driven  back  into 
Africa, 

**  The  horrid  battles  of  lions  and 
tigers  are  not  more  sanguinary  than 
the  wars  which  have  been  suc- 
icessively  carried  on  by  so  many 
different  nations. 

'*  In  the  year  1 051,  which  was  not 
till  rivers  of  human  blood  had  been 
shed,  Abu-Tessifin,  of  the  tribe  of 
tbn  Marabethous,  or  Marabouths, 


founded  the  empire  of  Morocco^ 
which  extends  as  &r  as  Toja- 
buctoo. 

**  The  Turks,  in  dieir  turn, 
overwhelmed  with  blood  these  un- 
fortunate countries,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  ages,  mankind  appeared 
to  exist  in  Africa  only  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  desbovin^  each  other;  at 
length,  by  the  banishment,  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  (if  nine  hundred  thousand 
Moors^  whom  Philip  III*  forced  to 
retreat  from  the  Spanish  territory^ 
the  remains  of  fifty  difierent  people^ 
almost  all  ferocious  and  cruel,  were 
at  different  perio4s  obliged  to  dis- 
perse  themselves  over  me  vast  kw 
litudes  of  the  Zahara* 

SINGULAR  MIXTURE  OF  DiFFBRENr 
RACES  PERCEPTIBLE  JLUOHGST 
THE  MOO&S. 

«  It  will  not  appear  astonisbifig^ 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  these 
Moors,  dispersisd  in  hordes,  tribes, 
colonies,,  and  even  kingdoms, 
through  the  immense  deserts  of 
Barbary,  and  along  the  nordiem 
banks  of  the  Niger  and  the  Sene- 
gal, should  present,  when  observed 
with  attention,  a  mixture  of  races 
ia  every  respect  different  from  each 
other.  \  ^ 

**  We  may  perceive  amongst 
diem,  men  whose  physiognomy  is 
grave,  whose  look  is  penetratmg, 
who  have  high  foreheads,  aquiline 
noses,  venerAle  beards,  well-form- 
ed muscles,  a  callow  skin,  a  se- 
rious air,  a  tranquil  countenance^ 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  an  Arabian  philosopher* 
Others,  by  their  superior  stature, 
vigour,  activity,  and  aereeableness, 
by  their  firm  and  noble  aspect,  by 
features  of  a  softer  cast,  by  their 
brig^ht,  though  laneuishing  eyes, 
their  courageous  and  tender  looks, 
and  by  their  yellow,  though  florid 
complexion. 
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comflexicn,  remind  us  of  those  Sa- 
racen heroes  so  beloved  and  gal- 
lant in  Spain, .  and.  wKo  wei'e  so 
celebrated  for  th^ir  courage  and 
amours. 

^  There  are  also  amongst  them, 
men  of  a  large  size,  whose  propoK 
tion's  are  fine  aiid  muscular,  whose 
features  are  regular,  and  whose 
complexion,  though  brown,  is  en- 
livened by  the  finest  natural  carna- 
tion, like,  that  of  the  Turks  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  .majority  of 
diese  people  are  of  a  vulgar  and 
savage  appearance,  and   by  their 

'  habitual  commerce  with  tlie  Jolof 
and  Foulhas  negroes,  with  whom 
the  Moors  of  the  Zahara  often  mix, 
many  of  them  acquire  distinctive 
characters ;  those  characters  are 
mild  and  benevolent,  tlieir  legs  ex- 
cepted, which  are  rather  lank  and 
bandy :  their  forehead  is  more  an- 
gular, their  nose  round,  their  lipi 
Sxjck,  their  eyes  soft,  and  their 
colour  red,  but  deeply  impregnated 
with  black. 

"  A  circumstance  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that  one  of  the  cha- 
racters so  generally  observed  a- 
mong  the  Moors  in  the  northern 
countries  of  the  Great  Desert,  is 
that  which  universally  prevails  in 
the  physiognomy  and  conformation 
of  the  Jews :'  many  of  tliese  savages 
have  a  thin  body,  dry  thighs  and 
legs,  the  spine  slightly  curvated, 
the  face  long,  cheeks  hollow,  eyes 
sunk,  but  lively  and  spirited,  the 
tiose  small  and  pointed,  the  gait 
light  and  active,  and  their  language 
is  brief,  quick,  and  sonorous. 
«<  These  Moors,  like  the  Jews, 

.  are  addicted  to  gesticulation  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  coun- 
tenance is  more  noble,  and  their 
look  more  collected  and  fii-m  ;  and 
though  their  character  is  well 
kno'wn,  though  we  are  convinced 
that  they  are  crafty,  perfidioUs  and 


cruel ;  that  they  are  dangerous,  on 
account  of  their  propensity  to  turn 
traitors,  and  to  become  ferocious 
whenever  it  may  suit  their  interest* 
and  that,  in  general,  they  are  un- 
worthy of  confidence ;  I  have,  ne- 
vertheless, discovered  their  natural 
character ;  and  the  m^ority  of 
those  whom  I  observed,  so  far  con- 
firmed my  ideas  of  men  in  a  state 
of  freedom  ^nd  mdependence,  that 
I  felt  an  attachment  towards  them» 
and  fiDund  ^  it  difiicuit  to  refuse 
them  my  confidence.  These  Moors 
are  at  once  graziers  and  merchants: 
they  are  graziers,  because  in  the 
dwellings  which  they  have  formed 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  Great 
Desert,  they  raise  numerous  herds 
of  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  camels,  and 
horses  :  they  also  travel  with  these 
animals,  and  sell  them  at  a  great 
distance  in  th^  interior  regions  of 
Africa;  but  xh^j  possess  none  of  die 
virtues,  nor  the  gentle  and  interest- 
ing qualities,  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  a  pastoral 
life.    • 

"  They  are  merchants,  and,  in 
pursuit  of  this  profession,  they  un- 
dertake very  long  joumies,  crossmg 
deserts  in  every  direction.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger, 
they  make  prisoners  of  straggling 
or  Ai^^recked  individuals,  whom 
they  convey  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  sett 
them  for '  slaves.  They  bring  salt 
to  Galam,  and  to  the  country  of 
Bambouk,  where  they  exchange  it 
for  gold ;  they  frequent  Tombuc- 
too,  Tokrur,  Morocco,  Algiers,  and 
Tripoli,  and  proceed  as  tar  as  the 
Red  Sea  ;  many  of  them,  once  in 
their  lives,  undertake  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Svay* 
Moktar,  prince  of  theTrarshazooas, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  who  often  came  to  isle  St. 
J-ouis,  had  twice  performed  diis 
pilgrimage : 
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pilgrimage:  he  was  a  hadji^  that' 
IS  to  say,  a  pilgrim,  iind  by  this* 
distinction  he  gamed  great  respect, 
in  consequence"  of  weadng,  like  his 
forefather  Mahenntet,  a  green  tar- 
ban  ;  whMe  his  hltik  of  prince,  his 
fine  figure,  respectable  behaviour, 
and  lively  imagination,  procured 
him  general  esteem, 
.  "  These  Jiloors  also  conduct 
tl^eir  oxen  and  horses  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Zayra,  a  river  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of 
the  equinoclSal  line,  and  at  a  di- 
stance of  more  than  a  thousand 
leagues  frbm  their  oases.  These 
barbarians  particularly  delight  'in 
bartering  and  trading  like  mer- 
chants ;  and  they  have  all  the  vices 
and  defects  of  swindlers,  rogues, 
cheats,  apd  thieves. 


OH    THEIR   FERTlDIOirs   CHARAC- 
TER. 

«*  The  Mooris  from  whcm  we 
purchase  )h.t  gum,  and  with  whom, 
on  account  of  this  trade,  we  have 
frequent  transactions,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, indolent  and  perfidious  charac- 
ters ;  it  is  alihost  always,  by  sur- 
prise, treachery,  or  superiority  of 
number,  that  they  gain  their  .ad- 
vantages, and  after  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  commit  every  sort  of 
excess  and  cruelty ;  they  possess  no 
sense  of  compassion,  generosity,  or 
pity.  Hilly-Koury,  whose  death 
I  have  mentioned,  Sydy-M'ok- 
tar,  and  some  other  Moors  of  the 
Trarsha*  tribe,  were  the  only  in- 
dividuals amongst  these  savages, 
who  deserved  any  esteem  or  confi- 
dence, and,  in  fact,  none  of  the  rest 
received  any;  the  multitude  of 
these  barbarians  possess<»«^  "every 
vice  without  any  "^^nae,  and  were 
fapajble  of  the  foulest  crimes. 


OT  THEIR  COLOUR,  FIGURE,  PORW, 
HAIR,  &C. 

"  The  general  colour  of  their 
skin  is  tiiat  of  a  dark  copper,'  in- 
clining to  black.  The  complexion 
of  the  women  is  more  clear  than 
that  of  the  men,  more  smooth,  and 
often  bordering  on  a  pale  yellow, 
but  almost  always  mixed  with  black. 
In  their  youth  they  are  well  form-* 
ed,  having  a  gracefiil  and  elegant 
appearance ;  they  have  shorter 
necks  than  the  negresses,  but  the 
Aape  of  them  is  niore  agreeable  ; 
the  contours  of  their  reins  and  hips 
are  likewise  more  fine,  light,  and 
delicate.  But  it  is  far  different 
with  the  Mooi-s,  ifirhose  physiogno- 
my in  general  is  stern,  while  the 
features  of  the  young  female  Moors 
combine  the  charms  of'  regularity 
with  delicacy  and  mildness;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  with 
them,  as  with  all  the  women  in  the 
universe,  who  are  naturally  hand- 
some and  interesting  on  account 
of  their  marked  propensity  for  be- 
nevolence, but  whose  iisposition  is 
only  changed  by  the  effect  of  the 
vicious  manners  wtich  prevail  in 
die  societies  amoigst  yrhom  thef 
live.  The  Mooreses  are  doubtless 
formed  to  excite  the  sensations  of 
attachment  an<  love,  and  these 
sensations  the^  would  always  ex- 
cite, if,  from  'he  most  tender  age, 
their  minds  -^efe  not  corrupted  by 
the  vice  an*  depravity  of  the  men 
to  whom  tley  belong. 

"  By  tie  time  they  have  attain- 
ed the  a^  of  twenty,  their  attract 
tions,  j-rates,  and  blooming  coun- 
tenan^  are  faded:  these  savage 
aivl  lascivious  Moors  are  unac- 
quainted ^ith  any  restraint  as  fat 
as  relates  to  their  passions :  in 
short, 'tK*se  men,  ignorant  of  the 
pleasw^s  of  I*"**,  do  not  allow  the 
beauty 
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beauty  of  the  females  to  attain 
perfection,  before  their  innocence 
is  violated ;  and  the  flower  of 
grace  and  modesty  is  annihilated 
ere  it  has  opened  to  the  view*  Thiis 
k  happens,  that  all  the  women  who 
accompany  the  Moors  on  their 
kmmiesy  appear  hidequs  when  they 
Aave  atuined  the  age  of  forty »  and 
their  character  is  as  infamous  as 
their  ugliness  is  disgusting. 

^  I  have,  however,  been  assured^ 
ihat  in  the  oases  in  the  interior  of 
the  Zahara,  there  are  many  Moor*- 
ish  families  whose  morals  are  un- 
contaminated,  because  the  women 
and  girls  never  quit  the  vallies 
where  they  derive  their  existence  ; 
and  by  breathmg  a  more  whole- 
some air,  and  being  accustomed  to 
a  jjentle  and  innocent  life,  they  re- 
tarn' their  beauty,  grace,  and  agree- 
ableness  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  those  of  their  sex  who  follow 
the  Moors  on  their  annual  excur- 
»ons»  and  reside  with  them  for  se- 
veral months  in  camps  near  our 
factories. 

•*  The  hair  of  the  men  has  some- 
thing in  it  u^conmionly  fine  and 
picturesque,  an}  gives  to  their  head 
»  very  extraoidinary  character: 
this  hair,  thougi  of  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  longand  thick,  never 
grows  lower  than  he  nape  of  the 
neck  J  it  is  naturallyibundant,  and 
clotted,  so  that  the  h^d  of  a  Moor 
is  magnificently  omanented  with  a 
quantity  of  hair  whichforms  itself 
mto  a  great  number  of  neural  ring- 
!etb»  the  l^eauty  and  irrej|ilarity  of 
which  can  never  be  in^ated  by 
art :  its  colour  is  that  o^  a  deep 
chesnut,  approximating  to  black. 
Such  of  the  women  as  are  mi^re 
confined  and  restricted  bf  custom^ 
wear  their  hair  in  tresaes  closely 
plaited,  and  either  pendaut,  or  car* 
ricd  up  to  the  crown  r>f  the  bead  j 


it  is  very  long,  ks  colour  is  bkckcr 
than  tbait  at  the  men,  and  they 
adorn  it  wilh  different  kinds  of  or- 
naments, such  as  light  rings  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  or  ivoryy  with' 
feathers  of  difierent  colours,  ndiich 
ornaments  they  distribute  with  con- 
siderable taste. 

OF  THE  COSTUME  OF  THE  HEM  AND 

WOMEN. 

**  Tht  dresses  of  tbe  men  are 
various.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  wear  a  large  kind  of  shjxt» 
made  of  cotton  died  blue*'  which 
covers  the  uppes  part  of  the  hodf 
and  the  loins,  but  descends  only 
half  down  their  'thighs.  This 
shirt  being  open  firom  the  stomach 
upwards,  exposes  their  neck  and 
breast^  die  sleeves  are  very  full* 
and  open  at  the  wrist.  The  geae> 
rality  of  these  people  wear  no  other 
clothing,  the  above  being  the  ody 
dress  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are 
always  the  most  numerous :  othnrs 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  cloak, 
with  a  cowl  or  hood  that  incloses 
the  head :  the  form  of  this  cloak  is 
square,  its  two  upper  ends  join  at 
the  breast  by  means  of  a  clasp,  and 
k  hangs  down  to  their  heels ;  k  is 
made  of  the  ivell-prepared  skins  of 
their  still-bom  Isunbs,  the  hairy 
side  being  outwards.  These  skms 
are  very  fine,  and  collected  with 
great  industry.  The  kings,  psinces, 
chiefs,  and  rich  iadivimials,  wear 
fine  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  either 
blue,  white,  or  striped  wit])  diffe- 
rent colours.  The  kings  are  often 
.wrapped  up  in  large  pieces  of  Egfat 
and  elastic  stuff  made  of  wool,  or 
of  goats'  or  camels'  hsur.  Tbese 
dresses  completely  cover,  them  with 
nobleMss  and  grace,  and  they  are 
always  so  an^m^^d,  that  the  body 
eatt  act  without  confinmnpnt :  they 
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are  generally  streaked  with  broad 
blue  or  purine  stripes,  and  die  bot- 
tom is  left  White,  This  dress  is 
fiistened  to  the  right  Moulder,  leay- 
ing  the  arms  at  tuU  liberty. 

**  The  appearance  of  these  princes 
and  chiefs  is  rendered  grand,  noble, 
and  striking,  by  their  wearing  red 
or  green  sashes,  the  ends  of  wMch 
hang  easily  behind  their  loins ;  by 
necmces  of  gold  grains,  intermix- 
ed with  amber  and  coral,  by  plates 
of  gold  suspended  from  the  breast, 
several  rings  of  the  same  metal, 
wlueh  surround  the  wrists  and  low- 
er arms,  and  by  rings  of  gold  m 
the  ears,  irom  which  are  suspended 
large  gold  drops. 

••  "nie  dress  of  the  women  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  cotton,  " 
generally  blue,  but  sometime? 
striped  with  diflferent  colours :  one 
of  these  pieces  reaches  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  knees;  the  other 
descends  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  loins  down  to  the  heek.  On 
flieir  feet  they  wear  slippers,  or 
sandals  of  Morocco,  the  colour  of 
which  is  always  red  or  yellow ; 
their  ears,  neck,  wrists,  and  arms, 
are  ornamented  with  rings  of  gold, 
while  on  their  reins,  and  imme- 
diately upon  the  skin,  they  wear 
large  bands  df  eight  or  ten  strings 
of  coral,  glass-beads,  and  sometimes  ' 
of  clove& 

.  ON   THE  IRANNERS  OF  THE   UOOR^* 
>  AND  THEIR   ENCAMPMENTS. 

•*  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
men,  who  are  extremely  depraved, 
indolent,  and  cruel,  who  have 
no  social  principle,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  natural  or  poli- 
tical right,  and  who  follow  no  im- 
pulse, except  those  of  their  interest 
and  passion,  should  have  any  idea 
of  morality ;  thus,  when  speaking 
#f  the  sustoms  and  manner  4>f  liv- 


ing of  the  Moors  of  the  Zahara,  it 
may  be  said,  that  their  conduct 
ts  savage,  dbgusting,  and^corrupt- 

«  Sydy-Moktar  endeavoured  to  . 
persuade  me,  that  in  the  oases  in 
the  interior  ff(  the  Desert,  there  ex* 
isted  families,  whose  customs  were 
patriarchal,  and  whose  manners 
were  gentle  and  unsophisticated. 
If  we  were  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Great  I)eseft^ 
fit>m  those  vnth  whom  we  trade  om 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Oceaiv  we 
should  be  obliged  to  say  that  the 
great  mass  of  these  Savages  are  the 
most  wicked  and  abject  people  of 
any  in  the  world. 

**  As  the  savages  of  the  Zahara 
are  gifted  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  wit  and  information,  and  as 
some  of  them  have  given  an  equi- 
vocal proof  of  the  most  sublime 
courage,  one  might  be  induced  to 
think  that  their  civilization  could 
easily  be  effected ;  but  diis  would 
require  many  serious  and  well-con- 
certed means,  and  could  only  be 
effected  by  time.  Such  an  attempt 
is  everyway  worthy  of  our  enlij^ht- 
ened  and  scientific  age,  and  to* 
wards  the  execution  of  which,  many 
advantages  are  afforded  by  our  si- 
tuation m  the  Senegal ;  in  short,  it 
might  be  attended,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  with  many  im- 
portant advantages. 

"  There  are  not  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  any  set  of  men  more  lU 
terally  free  than  the  Moors  who  in- 
habit the  southern  parts  of  the  great 
desert  of  Barbary ;  they  are,  as  I 
before  observed,  divided  into  tribes, 
each  tribe  having  one  or  several 
chiefs,  who  have  almost  always  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  fa- 
mily, whose  genealogy  is  ktiown. 

**  The  authority  of  these  chiefs 
is  maintained  rather  by  address 
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and  interest,  than  by  right ;  and  it 
is  because  all  the  poorer  class  of 
Moors  put  themselves  under,  the 
protection  of  tlie  kings  and  princes, 
tl^t-the  latter  acquire  ipiportance 
and  authority;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  rank,  and  the  riches  tliey 
may  possess,  tliey  are  forced,  to  be 
economical,  and  very  cautious  as  to 
their  conduct ;  they  are  compelled 
to  make  continual  sacrifices,  and  to 
divide  a  part  of  the  presents  tliey 
receive,  in  order  to  support  their 
authority  over  men  independent 
and  deceitful,  and  who,  being  na- 
turally faithless  and  unconsciona- 
ble, are  always  inclined  to  insubor- 
dination and  revolt* 

"  A  kin?,  prince,  or  chief,  can 
neither  uuaertake  nor  conclude  any 
preaty  without  the  permission  of 
the  other  great  men;  nor  eveii 
vwthout  that  of  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  if  he  enters  into  any  sti- 
pulation for  tlie  general  good,  he  is 
forced  to  communicate  all  the  cir- 
'  cumstances  of  tlie  negotiations  to 
die  people  at  large. 

"  These  perfidious  men  are  al- 
ways tortured  by  suspicion,  and 
continually  imagine  they  are  cheat- 
pl.  The  only  point  wliich  they 
never  dispute  with  tlieir  kings  and 
princes,  is  the  right,  when  a  war 
breaks  out,  of  marching  at  the  head 
of  the  tribe,  and  commanding  on 
the  day  >of  battle. 

"  In  the  camps  and  ordinary  re- 
sidences, in  the  oases,  even  jdie 
kines  and  chiefs  have  no  personal 
dtstmction,  being  equally  as  dirty, 
and  as  badly  clothed,  as  the  poor- 
est Moors.  Nothing  indicates  their 
superior  rank;  but,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  in  treaty  with  the 
Europeans  relative  to  some  object 
of  general  interest,  then  they  ari^ 
escorted  by  princes,  chiefs,  and 
ivaxTiors^  and  acconipaxiied  by  a 


great  number  of  {tfetended  secrc* 
taries  and  interpreters.  They  af- 
fect to  use  an  air  of  authority,  and 
even  of  despotism,  towards  their 
subjects,  whom  they  never  address 
^ut  in  a  tone  of  great  superiority, 
and  even  with  disaain ;  but  all  this 
appearance  of  authority  is  neces- 
sary, for'supporting  in  the  presence 
of  the  whites  the  import^ce  of  the 
chief,  who,  on  returning  amongst 
his  tribe,  is  obliged  to  resume  his 
ordinary  dress,  and  to  bear  with- 
out '  a  murmur  the  importunate 
and  insolent  familiarities  of'  those 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  suf- 
fered him  to  treat  them  like  slaves. 
In  their  camps  and  oases,  the  most 
vulgar  of  these  savages  insolently 
seats  himself  by  the  side  of  a  king, 
assumes  the  right  of  taking  the 
pipe  from  his  moutli  and  smokii^ 
it  himself,  of  dipping  his  hand  into 
the  same  dish,  ftnd,  on  every  occa- 
sion, of  treating  him  elacUy  like 
his  equal. 

"  In  the  oases,  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  these  Moors  live 
in  tents,  made  either  of  tanned  ox- 
hides, or  of  woven  camels'  hair» 
which  forms  a  thick  kind  of  co- 
vering, completely  water-proof. 
The  women  -  prepare,  card,  and 
spin  tlie  camels'  hair,  and  manu- 
facture this  stuff  in  looms  of  a  sinr 
gular 'simplicity. 

*«  These  tents  are  in  general 
either  oval  or  round ;  those  of  tiie 
kings,  princes,  and  chiefs,  are  some- 
times square;  they  are  supported 
by  stakes,  divided  mto  partidons, 
and  one  side  of  the  tent,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  sun,  always 
remains  open. 

"  In  this  hovel  live,  ail  togedier, 
the  father,  mother,  children  of  every 
^ge,  with  th^  horses^  sheep,  and 
goats;  and  such  a  general  har- 
mony subsists  between  the  men  and 
animals,  that  their  horses,  which 
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tLey  consuier  as  a  part  of  the  fa- 
mily, pass  and  repass  among  the 
children,  even  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
whom  they  caress,  but  never  do 
thein  the  smallest  injury. 

**  I  am'  incessantly  obliged  to 
limit  the  number  of  details  that  I 
could  give  An  tlie  subjects  of  which 
I  treat,  and  I  am  not  enabled  to 
insert  all  the  information  I  possess 
concerning  the  private  manners  of 
these  savages;  I  must,  nevertlie- 
less,  give  a  few  of  the  most  parti- 
cular traits  in  their  character. 

"  They  have  in  their  oases  a 
nuipber  of  palm-date-trees.  It  is 
known  that^thls  tree  grows  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  delights  in 
sandy  soils,  and  that  it  is  unisexual, 
^at  is  to  say,  that  the  flowers  and 
the  fruits  grow  on  different  plants : 
the  fruits,  which  hang  from  the 
top  of  the  tree,  form  a  sort  of  clus- 
ter, denominated  regime  (diet) ;  a 
date-tree',  at  its  full  maturity,  bears 
a  dozen  of  these  clusters,  each  of 
which  contains  a  hundred  dates. 
This  fruit,  when  fresh  and  at  ma- 
turity, is  a  very  wholesome  ali- 
ment: tlie  Moors  of  the  Zahara 
assert,  that  nothing  is  niore  nou- 
risliing  and  proper  tor  fattening  the 
body  uian  fresh  dates.  In  the  oases, 
the  women,  princes,  and  rich  peo- 
ple, prepare  from  the  dates,  for 
their  only  nourishment  and  constant 
use,  a  liquid  similar  to  honey,  which 
they  express  from  the  fruit  by 
squeezing  it  between  two  boirds. 
After  confining  themselves  to  this 
diet  for  a  few  months,  they  become 
enormously  corpulent,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Moors,  is  the  su- 
preme degree  of  feminine  beauty. 

**  The  more  fat  a  woman  is,  the^ 
znore  certain  she  is  of  pleasing;,  and 
she  who  has  fifty  pounds  of  addi- 
tional flesh,  always  obtains  the  pre- 
ference. The. princes,  in  particu- 
tu-|  are  passionately  fond  of  ivomeu 


.of  a  prodigious  rotundity.  'Jlie 
lady  whom  Hamet-Moktar  seduced 
from  Hilly- Koury,  and  whoinl784« 
was  the  cause  of  the  war  ♦between 
the  Trarshazians  and  Brachkna- 
zians,  was  of  such  an  enormous  size, 
that  in.  Europe  she  would  have 
been  considered  a  monster. 

"  The  ordinary  food  of  these 
men  is  afforded  by  oxen,  goats, 
milch  cows,  the  milk  of  mares  and 
camels,  millet,  either  dry,  or  naade 
into  kouskoUf  maize,  dates,  ajid 
gum;  and  their  sobriety  and  ab- 
stinence would  be  inconceivable,  if 
that  of  their  camels  were  not  far 
more  incomprehensible. 

"  This  animal  is  certainly  the 
most  precious  and  esthnable  of 
any  which  the  Creator  has  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  niankind ;  from 
his  large  size,  the  burthens  he  is 
capable  of  carrying,  and  the  fa-r 
tigUes  and  journies  to  which  he  is 
accustomed,  he  might  seem  to  re- 
quire a  quantity'of  food ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  known  to  subsist 
on  a  very  small  portion  of  leaves, 
burnt  up  by  the  sun,  which  he  only 
meets  with  at  considerable  inter- 
vals. He  is  known  to  suflFer,  for 
several  days,  a  total  want  of  food 
and  drink,  and  always  witliout 
seeming  to  complain,  or  appearing 
to  be  tormented  by  his  necessities ; 
in  short,  tlie  many  subjects  of  sur- 
prise, which  are  combined  in  this 
singular  animal,  will  induce  me  to 
speak  of  him  in  a  particular  chap« 
ter. 

"  Tlie  Moors  who  annually 
establish  their  camps  on  the  banki 
of  the  river,  are  composed  of  a  se- 
lection from  the  tribes.  Those  who 
sell  the  gum  are  almost  always  of 
an  advanced  age,  or  else  in  the 
flower  of  youth;  for,  in  general, 
we  only  observe  men  upwards  of 

sixty,  or  youths  under  fourteen. 
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OP    THE     religion     OF    THE 
MOORS* 

*'  Theirreligion  is  Islamism,  and 
Aey  are  very  zealous  Mahometans; 
but  superstition  is  always  the  ap- 
pendage of  depravity  and  a  bad 
conscience;  and  they  are  ridiculous- 
ly superstitious. 

**  Their  priests,  whom  they  call 
Marabouths,  and  who  form  among 
them  an  important  cast,  keep  up 
this  weakness,  which,  when  carried 
to  its  greatest  extremities,  prove§, 
Aat  the  torch  of-  reason  is  extin- 
|;uished,  when  it  is  not  supported 
Ey  morality,  virtue,  and  a  wise  and 
incorrupt  religion. 

"  These,  men,  who  are  in  every 
respect  vicious,  corrupted,  inhu- 
man, cruel,  and  ferocious,  cover 
themselves  with  gris^risy  which  are 
a  sort  of  amulets,  or  talismans,  ma- 
nufactured by  tfieir  priests,'  and 
sold  at  a  very  high  price.  They 
have  these  articles  ready  prepared 
for  all  circumstances  and  occa- 
sions; they  consist  of  certain  sacred 
sentences  taken  from  the  Koran, 
and  written  upon  paper ;  of  hairs 
from  the  tail  of  an  elephant,  or  an 
hyppopotamus ;  of  the  claws  of  a 
Hon,  panther,  or  tiger ;  and  of  cer- 
tain CTains  of  gold,  or  some  other 
metal ;  on  which  are  engraved  in- 
scriptions or  hieroglyphics. 

"  These  charms,  or  amulets,  are 
various,  and  cQjitained  in  little  cases 
of  Morocco,  made  with  considera- 
ble ingenuity ;  they  have  some  for 
tile  head,  others  for  the  eyes,  and,, 
in  short,  for  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
as  well  as  for  all  diseases,  dangers, 
and  sorceries ;  they  hang  these 
charms  in  every  comer  of  their 
tents ;  they  cover  vrith  them  their 
©Tcen,  camels  and  horses;  and  di- 
ftribirte  them  about  their  persons 
with  profusion. 


ON  THEIR  COMMERCE,   INDlTSTRr 
AND  ARTS.  '    . 

**  The  comnierce  of  these  Moors 
extends  to  every  object  with  whkh 
they  can  traffic,  and  to  every  thing 
that  holds  out  a  prospect  of  advan- 
tage :  they  are  mastjcrs  of  the  gam^ 
they  have  salt-pits,  and  they  r»se 
a  mat  number  of  oxen,  camels, 
ana  horses^  which  being  the  prin- 
cipal  objects  of  their  trade,  they 
sell  at  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  their  residence.  They  have 
likewise  goldsmiths,  who  re&ie  the 
TOld,  silver,  and  iron,  and  manu* 
facture  them  into  rings,  ear-rings, 
little  bells,  chains,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments,  which  serve  to 
decorate  their  princes,  diieCs,  sod 
women,  as  well  as  the  nemsses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia;  I  have  even  seen  the 
Moors  from  the  Zahara  sell  daeae 
ornaments  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone, 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  they 
frequently  carry  them  to  Congo : 
the  common  style  of  these  trin£ets 
is  that  of  filligree,  or  fresco ;  they 
are  a  sort  of  pictures,  which  they 
form  of  little  grains  of  gold  almost 
imperceptible,applying  and  airai^- 
in?  them  togeuer  with  wonderral 
delicacy  and  art. 

"  They  also  make  sabres  and 
poniards,  the  handles  of  which  are 
very  ingeniously  ornamented  and 
inlaid ;  the  scabbards  are  enriched 
with  plates  of  gold. 

"  They  completely  prepare  and 
tan  the  skins  of  their  cattle^  and 
even  those  of  hyppopotami^  leo- 
pards, panthers,  and  tions  ;-  they 
have  the  secret  of  preparins^  Mck 
roc  CO,  and  that  of  maiRing  lamb- 
skins almost  as  thin  as  paper,  afid 
of  dyeing  and  polishing  the  soriace 
of  different  colours :  3iey  employ 
these  skins  for  ornaments,  to  cover 
the  saddles  of  xkax  horses,  lor  the 
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«heaths  of  their  arms,  as  welL  as 
for  making  harness^  boots,  and 
other  ardcTeSy  which  are  executed 
with  much  ta$te  and  propriety. 
.  "  They  nianuiacture  all  their 
stirrups  and  bridles :  their  stirrups 
are  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  shoe, 
and  contain  about  one  half  the 
foot,  and  the  iron-work  of  their 
bridles  is  a.  single  piece:  their 
sandals  and  slippers  are  internally 
ornamented  with  drawings  and 
figures  j  while  every  article  which 
has  a  double  use  is  distinguished 
by  being  differently  shaped*;  so 
that  an  article  intended  for  the 
right  side,  can  never  be  employed 
on  the  left:  indeed  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  right  over  the  left  is 
very  generally  observed,  as  well 
amongst  the  Moors  as  amongst  the 
yegroes. 

**  They  have  also  weavers,  who, 
with  looms  extremely  simple  and 
portable,  and  the  different  parts 
of  which  are  far  from  being  of  a 
complicated  construction,  manu« 
facture  stuffs  from  goats  and  ca* 
mels'  hair,  and  others  of  wool  and 
cotton,  the  width  of  which  is  ne- 
ver more  than  half  an  Egyptian 
cubit. 

OM     THEIR     VALUABLE     BREED     OP 

HORSES. 

/ 

«*  The  Moors  possess  a  race  of 
horses  wliich  have  originated  from 
tliose  of  Arabia,  and  have  pre- 
served  most  of  their  beauties  and 
perfections  ;  in  their  oases,  they 
devote  themselves  to  raising  and 
perpetuating  fine  race^  of  tms  ani- 
mal;  and,  like  the  Arabs,  they 
record  their  alliances  and  genea- 
logy. These  horses  are  too  well 
known  to  render,  it  necessary  for 


me  to  enter  into  details  of  their 
Detections  and  good  qualities.  I 
nad  some  of  them  with  me  during 
the  journey  which  I  made  by  land 
in  tne  year  1786,  from  the  Sene- 
ffal  to  Goree,  when  I  crossed  the- 
Desert,  proceeding  pver  upwards 
of  fifty  leagues  of  a  soil  of  fine 
and  moving  sand. 
,  "  A  black  horse,  five  years 
old,  possessed  so  much  strength 
and  spirit,  that  before  I  could  qui- 
etly  mount  him,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  one  .of  my  negroes  gallop 
him  through  the  sands  for  up* 
wards  of  an  hour  $  and,  after  this 
exercise,  he  was,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  full  of  activity  and 
impatience. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  procure 
every  year  sixteen  mares  and  four 
stallions  of  this  race,  which,  when 
crossed  with  our  Limosins  and 
Norman  kinds,  would  doubtless 
produce  a  beautiful  race.  I  am 
also -of  opinion,  that  we  mi^ht 
succeed  in  transporting  these  fene 
Moorish  stallions  to  the  pastures 
of  French.  Guiana,  where  they 
might  be  propagated  by  crossing 
them  with  American  mares ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  tliat,  by  properly 
attending  to  them,  by  puttmg  them 
to  grass  in  the  dry  season,  and 
keeping  them  on  dry  food,  we 
should  obtain  in  Guiana  a  race  of 
horses  as  valuable  as  useful. 

**  They  have  thought  proper  to 
increase  tlie  price  x>f  these  Moor- 
ish horses,  and  i^  Africa  they 
frequently  sell  for  ten  or  twelve 
slaves.  It  is  a  fact,  that  tlie  ne- 
gro kings,  to  whom  this  sort  of 
money  costs  nothing,  have  fre- 
quently given  for  a  fine  horse  as 
many  as  twelve  captives ;  but  wc! 
are  not  thus  to  infer  that  this  is  the 
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ntttiszrj  price  foi-  a  Irnc  Moorish* 
horse,  because  the  real  valne  of 
these  slave?  is,  xn  the  trade,  about 
four  hundrecT  livres  per  head  : 
thus,  in  a  relative  proportion,  the 
^rice  of  a  horse  which  is  purchased 
fcr  twelve  captive*  would  a-mount 
to  the  sum  of  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  livres. 

**  However,  after"  having  con- 
tSwsed  with  a  number  of  moOrJ> 
ifnd  particiflarly  with  Sydy-Mok- 
tar,  as  to  the  price  at  which  the 
finest  of  these  horses  mi^ht  be 
purchased,  in  case  we  wished  to 
buy  a  iiufnber  of  them  at  a  tirtie, 
for  the  pitrpose  of  dispersing  them 
amongst  our  studs,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  convincing  myself 
that  I  cotfld  obtain  twenty  choice 
animals  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pieces 
.  of  Guinea  per  head,  which  would 
amount  to  a  thousand  pieces  of 
Guinea  at  a  time,  and  would  be 
considered  amongst  the  Moors  in 
the  l)esert  as  a  very  valuable  pay- 
ment. It  is  therefore  certain,  that 
for  twenty  thousand  francs  we 
might  every  year  receive  from  the 
Oases  of  the  Zahara  twenty  ani- 
fhals,  either  stallions  or  mares,  se* 
iected  from  the  most^jerfect  kifids 
that  might  be  offered  by  the 
Moors. 

.  **  The  head  and  rump  of  these 
horses  are  not  so  handsome  as 
those  of  the  Arabian  kind,  but 
the  legs  are  much  finer,  and  the 
thest  and  body  are  more  perfect 
m  their  proportions-  I  have  seen 
some  whose  colour  was  uncoin- 
monly  beautiful ;'  many  ivpre  of 
the  most  charming  cream  tint* 
others  were  of  a  slate  colour,  ana 
had  fine  coats  and  black  tails: 
ihere  were  also  some  of  almost 
beautiful  blacks 

"  These  horses  are  gpntle  and 
obedient;  the  Moors  teach  theni 
a    number'    of   singulax   actions  j. 


ffiey  icticel  rfowi^  m  order  to  t* 
thotmced,  even  by  children  ^it 
years  old ;  and  wlien  a  ckild  falls 
from  the  bacJif  of  ©iie  of  thesrf 
animals,  it  not  only  stops  in  an 
instant,  but  caflr«sses  him,  and  soli- 
cits him  to  repfiount,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  every  assistaftcfr 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived* 

"  These  horses  are  taught  to 
boiv  the  head  at  the  will  c*  thei/ 
master;  they  bend  their  right 
Jnee  to  the  ground,  afterwards 
tiieir  left,  and  in  this  mamierthcy 
walk  at  the  word  of  commands 
they  also  make  rapid  evolutions 
with  their  heads  turned  toward 
their  tails,  and  thetr  gallop  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  ot  the  finest 
tnglish  racets* 

"  When  a  Moor  has  ridden  his 
horse  for  some  hours,  the  animal*s 
mouth  and  ffanks  are  always  co- 
vered with  blood.  These  barbari- 
ans' are,  t^vertheless,  perfect  horsei 
men;  they  raise  dieir  legs  like 
the  Cossacks  ;  but  they  are  so  ac- 
tive, that  we  m[ay  see  them,  while 
at  full  gallop,  adjust,  and  throw 
behind,  the  sort  of  lance  called 
sagaye.  They  throw  these  lances 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  they 
never  miss  their  mark  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  strength  and  rapidity  ot 
their  horses,  that  they  stupify,.ran 
do-vvn,  and  overcome  the  ostriches^ 
with  which  their  oases  Are  sur- 
rounded, and  which  they  thus  ex- 
pel from  their  desert  plains* 

VS  THEia  NUMEROUS   FLOCKS  AN» 
•  HERDS. 

"  In  these  interior  residences  of 
the  Zahara,  which  are  Ae  duef 
places  of  the  tribes,  the  Moors 
also  raise  numerous  flocks  and 
herd$  of  sheep,  ^oats,  and  oxen ; 
none  of  these  anirnals  are  oC  the 
kind  .wblph  haA^e  large  and  I<uig 

tails* 
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tailir  and  are  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Barbary  sheep ;  the 
Zahara  species  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  France ; .  the  animal 
has. a  longer  body,  and  higher 
legs  :  it  is  covered  ^vith  liair  in- 
stead of  wool»  and  tliis  hair  is  ex- 
tremely thick,  but  not  curled. 
These  sheep  are  seldom  of  a  white 
colour  5  all  tliose  which  I  ob* 
served  were  eitW  blagk,  byown, 
red,  or  yellow ; '  when  they  have 
been  fed  for  some  tim^,  they  be» 
come  very  fat,  and  thgir  flesh  ii 
excdilent* 

.  ^  In  their  solitary  residences^ 
the  Moors  also  raise  a  number  of 
oxen,  and,  amongst  the  many 
Which  I  saw,  I  distinguished  two 
species ;  one  was  smaller  than  the 
common  kind  of  European  oxeii* 
but  in  other  respects  exactly  simi- 
lar to  this  kind  i  these  small  oxen 
of  the  Desert  ar^  of  the  same 
form  and  colour  as  ours,  but  they 
are  mord^  gentle  and  active  t  the 
bther  species  is  large  and  strong, 
lias  a  bunch  upon  Its  shoulders, 
.ajid  is  in  fact  a  degenerate  species 
of  the  bison. 

**  These  hunch-backed  oxen  are 
generally  longer  and  higher  than 
the  French  kind;  they  iiave  a 
Very  ejtfensive  beard,  which  reach- 
es almost  to  the  ground;  their 
horns  are  very  fine,  and  almost 
come  in  contact  at  the  points ;  but 
the  distinctive  character  of  this 
Species  is  a  large  fleshy  wen,  which 
tises  between^  the  shoulders :  this 
mass  of  flesh  forms  a  projection  of 
nearly  a  foot  in  height,  and  is 
Considered  a  delicious  morsel  by 
epicures. 

"  These  animals  are  very  strong 
•  and  docile:  the  Moors  like  to  ride 
iipori  them,  becaiise  their  pace  is 
^ntle:  instead  of  a  bit,  they 
pass  a  cord  of  camd'shair  through  ^ 
the  nostrils  j  to  this  substitute  for  a 


bit,  they  fix  smaller  cords,- which 
serve  for  reins,  and  which  'pass 
and  hang  over  the  bunch  on  die 
back  of  the  animal :  they  Sc^ddle 
them  in  the  same  n^nner  as  a 
horse  I  and,;  without  r^qijiiiring 
much  excitement  or  initatic^,  they 
go  at  a  very  quick  rate,  and  travel 
twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  wijdiout 
being  fatigued;  I'hey  are  syscep- 
tible  of  an  s^ttachment  fo  the  per- 
son who  habitually  attends  and 
rides  them,  and  are  obedient  to 
his  commands  :  tliieir  flesli  is  good, 
tender,  and  succiilent>  and  tl^elr 
produce  is  equal  to  that  of  oxen  in 
general. 

'•  The  .Mgprs  pass  o^er  Africa 
wiiji  herds  of  four  hundred  oxen 
at  a  time,  which^  they  sell  at  ,up- 
wards  of  a  thousand  l^aj^^es  from 
jheir  deserts*  They  pcrtorm  tliesc 
joumie^  under  the  -protection  of 
the  negro  princes  whose  estate/s 
they  travel  tnrough,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  die  favour  of  their 
amulets,  which  are  profusely  dis- 
tributed by  their  maraboiftlis. 

"  It  is  uncommonly  interesting 
to  see  these  savages,  with  tlieir 
numerous  herds,  cross  over  the 
largest  rivers  in  Africa :  I  twice 
enjoyed  this  sight;  tlie  first  time  at 
Albreda,  in  the  river  Gambra; 
the  second  at  the  isle  of  the  Se- 
negal. I  shall  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  circuniJitances  at- 
tending tlie  passage  of  a  herd  gf 
upwards  of  four  htfndred  oxen, 
which  \vas  performed  by  the 
Moors  between  Albreda,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gambra, 
arid  the  village  of  Bahio,  on  tlie 
left  bank  :  the  river  is  upwafds  of 
tKfee  thousand  five  hundred  fa- 
thoms wide. 

"  The  herd  was  collected  on  tlie 

shore    to   the   soutli  of   Albreda, 

where  the  Moors  Jet  them  rest  for 

several     days,   wiUiout    sufferlne 

12  the^ 
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them  to  graze.  The  conductors 
of  this  herd  were  a  hundred  and 
t^venty  in  number,  and  were  arm- 
ed with  muskets,  sagayes,  sabres, 
and  poniards. 

"  When  they  had  resolved  on 
passing  the  river,  tliey  caused  their 
oxen  to  be  collected  together,  and 
suddenly  made  a  great  shouting  : 
they  then  selected  about  forty  ani- 
mals from  the  h^d,  who  were' 
destined  to  form  the  advancedr 
guard,  and  were  considered  as  if 
uiey  possessed  a  charm :  from  this 
a  select  number  were  again  chosen 
of  those  who  were  the  oest  swim- 
mers, and  at  the  same  time  the 
strongest  and  most  docile.  Ten 
Moors  were  then  chosen  to  direct 
this  advanced-guard,  and  each  of 
these  conductors  seen^ied  to  pay 
great  attention  in  selecting  the  ani- 
mal which  was  to  convey  him 
across  the  river. 

**  Nine  of  these  leaders  were 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age;  one  only  was  between  forty 
and  fifty.  Across  the  horns  of 
each  ox  they  fixed  a  cofd  of  ca- 
mel's hair,  about  four  feet  in 
length ;  they  then  mounted  their 
oxen  in  a  standing  posture,  their 
feet  firmly  adliering  to  the  pro- 
jection on  tlie  back  of  the  animal ; 
they  kept  their  bodies  erect,  but 
ratlier  inclining  backwards,  and 
they  supported  themselves  by 
meittis  of  the  cord  fixed  to  the 
animaPs  homs :  on  thei^  heads 
they  carried  their  arms  and  cloth- 
ing. 

"  When  every  thing  was  thus 
arranged,  the  advanced-guard  was 
conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver; tlie  leaders  then  made  lotd 
outcries,  which  were  answered  by 
die  cattle  of  the  advanced-guard, 
and  the  Moors  and  oxen  of  the 
main  l>ody  ako  repeated  tlicm. 
Immediately  aftcrwiird^,   the  ad- 


vanced-guard entered  the  rivwr, 
excited  by  the  voice  of  their  con- 
ductors :  the  eldest  of  the  Moors 
led  the  vah;  his  ox  made  way 
through  the  current  with  great  re- 
solution ;  the  other  aninials  fol- 
lowed the  chief  of  their  file,  bdng 
animated  by  the  young  Moors, 
who  incessantly  excited  them  by 
their  expressions. 

**  When  they  were  all  immerged, 
the  scene  "sms  truly  singular  ;  only 
the  heads  of  tlie  oxen  were  percep- 
tible, and  the  upper  part  of  the 
bodies  of  their  conductors,  who^ 
inclining  backwards,  held  firmly 
by  the  cords,  which  served  them 
for  support.  The  chief  of  the 
file  continued  to  lead  the  van,  and 
the  others  followed  exactly  in  his 
track:  they  were  three  hours  in 
passing  the  river,  during  which 
time  uie  main  body  of  ^e  troop 
continued  on  the  right  bank,  dose 
to  tlie  river,  witli  Uieir  eyes  atten- 
tively fixed  On  those  who  vrat 
making  the  passage. 

**  When  the  advanced-gnaid 
had  arrived  at  the  opposite  bank, 
the  conductors  suddenly  gave  three 
great  shouts,  which  were  answered 
with  three  bcllowings  by  the  oxen, 
and  the  noise  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  main  body  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

"  These  signals  were  repeated 
by  the  Moors  and  oxen  of  the 
principal  troop,  and  then  one 
might  easily  see'  the  impatience  at 
the  animals,  who  stedfastly  looked 
on  the  advanced-guard  that  had 
safely  arrived,  and  testified,  by 
their  motions,  their  desire  of  a 
junction. 

^<  The  principal  troop  was  now 
collected,  and  several  other  oxen 
were  chosen  to  lead  the  way; 
these  chiefs  of  the  body  were  twen** 
ty  in  number,  and  twenty  Moon 
mounted  the  predestined  a|^maU» 
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in  the  same  manner  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  mounted  the  ad- 
vanced-g;ward. 

•^  Five  Moors  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  troop,  very 
near  to  each  other,  and  repeated 
their  shouts;  the  chiefs  entered 
*tlie  river,  all  the  oxen  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  were  at  once 
surrounded  by  the  tide:  the  inter- 
est of  this  view  was  greater  than 
the  former,  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  cattle. 

*<  Several  of  the  young  Moors 
occasionally  swam  amongst  the 
heasts,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  horns:  tliis  second  passage 
lasted  upwards  of  four  hours. 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  Moors  and 
their  oxen  cross  the  largest  rivers, 
and  ara  never  interrupted  or  im- 
peded in  the  direction  they  are  in- 
clined to  take. 

•"  In  the  month  of  January  1 787> 
I  ^-itnessed  a  similar  passage, 
wlMch    was    performed   about    a 


league  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal,  and  opposite  the  village 
of  Babaghe,  in.  a  part  of  the  ri« 
ver  where  its  width  is  upwards  of 
two  thousand  fathoms. 

"  I  shall  terminate  the  accounts 
which  I  thoiight  it  necessary  to 
give  of  the  ^^rs  of  the  Zahara, 
oy  observing  that  these  savages, 
whose  existence  is  scarcely  kno'^KOi 
in  Europe,  naturally  enjoy  a.dc* 
gree  of  information,  spirit,  ad- 
dress, and  authority,  which  ren« 
ders  them  capable  of  every^  exer- 
tion that  they  may  be  inchned  to 
undertake. 

"  Their  lan^age  is  a  gross  kind 
of  Arabic ;  it  seems,  however, 
that  its  rudeness  is  rather  in  con* 
sequence:  of  their  pronunciation, 
than  of  the  corruption  of  ;he  lanp 

Stage  itself,  since  several  of  these 
oors  speak  it  in  great  purity, 
and  make  themselyes  perfectly  un^ 
derstood  among  their  own  country** 
men." 


Description  of  the  Inhabitants  and  Counthv  of  Bambouk* 
[From  tlie  same  Work.] 


«  npHE  celebrity  of  Bambouk 
JL  is  far  beyond  the  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  of  that 
country,  and  its  gold-mines  have 
been  the  occasion  of  many  splen- 
did dreams:  nevertheless,  Bam- 
bp\ik  ought  not,  like  the  Eldorado 
of  South  America,  to  be  banished 
from  the  class  of  chimerical  'de- 
scriptions; its  gold-mines  actually 
-exist  ^they  are  worked  imperfectly 
it  must  be  admitted,  but  they  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  gold ;  and  if  it 
be  reasonable  not  to  adopt  with  too 
|nuch  entliusiasm  the  projects  which 


might  be  conceived  of  examining 
diese  mines,  of  obtaining  them  by 
conquest,  and  of  securing  them  to 
ourselves  in  full  possession*  it  fs 
equally  reasonable  that  we  ought 
not  to  treat  these  plans  with  too 
much  indiflference;  and  it  would 
not  be  witliout  some  hopes  of  suc- 
cess that  we  might  venture  {o  ac- 
quire  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold 
.which  this  rich  country  produces ; 
for,  by  instructing  the  natives  in 
^e  art  of  discovering  and  work- 
ing the  mines,  we  might  obtain 
whatever  remains  lUdden  in  th^ 
I  3  bowel 
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bo'w-eis  of  the  mountain^  of  Ta- 
baoura. 

-  "It  is  from  the  cotmtry  of 
^ambouk  that  a  part  of  the  gold 
is  acquired,  .which  is  sold  on  the 
jsrestern  coast  of  Africa,  betvreen 
the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Palmas.  All  that  portion 
,  conveyed  to  Tombuctoo,  Morocco, 
3Pez,  tmd  Algiers,  by  the  caravans 
that  cross  the  great  desert  of  the 
Zahata ;  almost  all  the  gold  which 
by  way  of  Sennaar  passes  to  Caifo 
v^and  Alexandria}  and,  lastly,  tlie 
yrodiglous  quantity  of  this  metal 
which  is  employed  in  the  Jmanu- 
facture  of  'ear-rings,  bracelets, 
plates,  and  other  ornaments  for 
-decking  out  the  rich  Mooresses  and 
female  negroes,  and  with  which 
they  also  embellish  their  young  fa^ 
vourite  slaves,  in  all  the  countries 
<if  nortlieni  Africa,  comprised  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  twentieth 
'degree  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  first  and  twentieth  d©. 
j^ree  of  east  longitude  from  the 
isle  of  Ferro,  is  also  derived  from 
the  same  source. 

"  Hence  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  difFerent  parts  of 
this'  territory  contain  important 
treasures,  which  have  hitherto 
been  but  superficially  explored ; 
yet  ^old  is  every  where  percep- 
tible, either  in  the  ferm  pf  sand, 
spartglcs,  grains,  particles,  or  it 
p  contained  in  ferruginous  pyrites, 
or  in  pieces  of  ertiery,  with  -which 
it  is  alwtfys  mbre  or  less  combined, 

f«  Notwithstanding  the  nume^ 
i-ous  abliicioRs  to  which  the  soils  of 
•the  mmes  ate\  submitted,  they  still 
•ct^ntain  spangles  of  gold ;  in  short, 
this  ittetal  appears  with  $uch  con- 
's tancy,  and  in  siich  profusion, 
ihroughout  the  lands  and  waters  of 
Bambdiik,  a;nd  more*  particularly 
in  all  the  vdllies  of  the  mountains 
of  Tab40U3fa,'wi(ii  which  tliis  ter- 


ritory  is  in  a  great  degree  covered^ 
that  the  principle  of  these  partial 
effusions  must  orieinate  in  the, 
masses  of  the  Aietal  contained  in 
heaps  or  veins  throughout  the  se- 
cret caverns  of  these  mountains* 

"  During  my  residence  in  Africa, 
I  endeavoured  to  collect  a  number 
cf  accounts  relative  to  the  country 
iy£  Bambouk;  these  I  partly  de- 
rived frx)m  the  Moors  and  negroes 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambra, 
who  had  visited  this  rich  country ; 
irom  some  of  the  English  residing 
at  the  Gambra,  whom  I  several 
times  saw  at  Gilfrey,  and  who 
furnished,  me  with  notes  and  a 
number  of  important  documents 
relative  to  this  part  of  Africa; 
and  I  also  derived  some  informa- 
tion as  Co  Bambouk,  from  a  work 
printed  in  Engh^d  in  the  year 
1782. 

"  Lastly,  I  received  several  me- 
moirs of  Messrs.  Levens,  Davids 
Pelays,  and  Legrand ;  the  two 
first  of  whom  were  directors  of, 
and  the  others  employed  in  a  civil 
^H^etty  under,  the  old  India  coaom 
pany  in  the  Senegal.  These  gen* 
tlemen  had  visited  the  country  of 
Bambouk  during  the  years  1730, 
1731,  1732,  and  1744.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  these  dif- 
ferent accounts,  notes,  and  mcr 
tnoirs,  which  may  tend  to  tbrov 
some  light  on  a  very  interesting 
country,  little  frequented  by  Eifr 
ropeans,  as  well  as  on  tlie  gokU 
vpunes  it  contains^ 

SITUATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  0^ 

"  The  country  of  fiambook,  to 
the  south  of  the  Senegal,  ata  d»> 
-tance  of  ten  leagues  from  die 
banks  of  that  river,  lies  between 
(twelve  degrees  thirty  minmes,  anil 
.fourteen  degrees  ^£fteea   minutv 

poxth 
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«orth  .latitude.  This  situation^  in 
■point  of  latitude,  is  rather  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  the  majp  of  Daiv 
'Ville  ;  but  I  have  taken  it  from  the 
jnotes  ja:iade  by  ,the  lEnglish  in  the 
.Gambra,  and  ^vhich  agree  with 
the  map  of  major  Renmell.  The 
situation  of  this  place,  in  point  of 
longitude,  is  from  «even  degrees 
Jten  minutes,  to  eight  degrees  tlhirtj 
minutes,  east  from  the  isle  of  Fer- 
ro.  The  river  Felemeh,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Senegal  at 
Tatalisea,  forms  the  western  bouA- 
dary  of  this  country. 

**  From  -the  accounts  I  have  col- 
lected, it  appears,  that  what  pror- 
Ijerly  constitutes  the  country  of 
Bambouk  is  only  about  thirty-six 
leagues  in  extent  from  north  to 
.south,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
about  twenty-eight  leagues,  giving 
a  surface  o£  rather  more  than  a 
thousand  square  leagues. 

"  The  country  is  divided  into 
three  kbgdoms,  jor  three  territo- 
ries, independent  of  each  othqr; 
these  are  Bambouk,  Satadou«  and 
Konkoudou  $  each  has  its  king  or 
chief,   but  that  part  of  tl^  tnree 
kingdoms  wliich  particularly  bears 
..the  iiame  of  Bambouk,  gives  to  i(s 
king  a  certain  superiority,  though 
this  is  merely  honorary.      He  is 
indebted  for  his  rank  to  the  impor- 
pmce  of  the  country  of  Bambouk, 
CO  the  rich  golci-mine  of  Natakon, 
"which  is  situated  in  his  territory, 
and  to  the  ancient  prerogative  of 
his    throne.      Hence    the    whole 
<:ountry  has  taken  ks  name  from 
the  .kingdom  of  Bambouk  x    and 
Sata4ou,  and  Konkoudou,  though 
.  u>dependent,  yet  come  under  this 
general  denomination.   , 
^  **  The  kiijgdom  of  Bambouk  is 
situated  isk  a  direction  from  south- 
east  to  north-east,'  on   the    two 
^banl(s.of  the.  great  Colez,  or  .Rio 
Id^Cho  I  §ia(  of  Sata^ott  issitu^ed 


to  the  south-west,  ;ind  that^  jConr 
kouJou  to  tlie  south-east;  eaci 
of  these  three  kingdoms  containjs 

fbld-mines,    but    ^ose    of  Pany 
ouk  are  the  richest, » the  most  nii»  • 
merous  and  celebrated,  .and  arf 
Jike^^ise  best  known* 

'«  The  mountains  of  Tabao!ara, 
which  form  a  chain  from  thii-t)B- 
eight  to  forty  leagues  in  extent, 
.occupy  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  country :  these  mountains  hzr^ 
a  number  of  rivulets,  and  tw^ 
principal  rivers,  both  of  whic$ 
bear  tne  name  of  Colez. 

"  One  of  these  rivers  passes 
through  tlie  western  part  of  the 
countrv  of  Bambouk,  and  the 
otlier  through  its  easteii  part.  The 
Colez  of  the  west,  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Rio  d'Oro, 
which  it  has  received  from  ti^e 
Portuguese,  takes  a  course  q£ 
nearly  thirty  direct  leagues,  and 
falls  into  the  river  of  Felemeh,  -4^ 
the  village  of  Naye  Mow;  the- 
Colez  of  the  east,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Guyanon  Colez,  empties 
itself  into  the  Senegal;  at  Bakays*' 
koulou. 

«M    TNE  .ORIGIN    OF   THE    tNHiU 
BITANTS    or   BAMBOUK. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  cou^i- 
try  of  Bambouk  .are  of  Manding 
origin.  A  colony  of  these  people, 
so  well  known  throughout  West- 
em  Africa,  conquered  this  riqh 
country  at  a  very  ancient  period, 
and  anterior  to  the  nlodem  disco* 
very  of 'Africa  by  tlie  Portuguese. 

**  The  nutural  activity  of  t}^e 
Manding  naXAoa^  &,eix  intel%alcp, 
industry,  and  language,  are  ^1 
changed  amongst  tne  Mandings  gf 
.Bambouk;  .the, latter  are  tcn-pid 
'  and,  Jazy,  improvident,  inconside- 
rate, ignorant,  and.  superstitious  ; 
tlieir  language  is- a  very  corrupted 
'   i  i  mixture 
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mixture  of  Mandin^,  Jolof,  J'oul- 
ha»  and  Moorish ;  it  is  a  barba* 
rous.  jargon,  in  which  one  is  much 
"astonished  to  discover  several  Por- 
tueucse  words.  The  negroes  of 
this  part  of  Africa  admit  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  country  dialect  diflScult  to 
be  understood,  and  in  which  the 
Majiding  tongue  can  scarcely  be 
recognised* 

^  The  negroes  of  Bambouk  are 
shamefully  idle,  Bein?  contigu- 
ous to  a  black  nation  ot  the  name 
of  Kasson,  which  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Sene^,'  above  the  cataract 
of  therock  relow,  they  are  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  them. 

"  These  savages  unexpectedly 
arrive  on  the  country  of  their  ene- 
my, when  they  bum  the  villages, 
steal  die  cattle,  and  carry  oiF  the 
women  and  children;  and  few 
years  pass  in  which  some  of  these 
invasions  do  not  take  place.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  Bam- 
boukians,,  who  are  able  to  raise  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  would 
be  disgusted  and  indignant  at  the 
attacks  and  violence  of  their  fero- 
cious neighbours  ;  but  these  p\]sii- 
lanimous  people  only  adopt  the 
weakest  means  of  resistance  against 
such  repeated  irruptions. 

"  A  short  time  ago  they  formed 
the  resolution  of  watching  '  the 
motions  of  the  Kassons,  and  of 
preventing  them,  in  some  degree, 
Irom  continuing  their  audacity,  by 
retreatingi  at  the  time  of  invasion, 
with  their  cattle,  gold,  families, 
and  valuable  effects,  into  the  de- 
lilcs  of  the  mountains  of  T^ah^L* 
oura,  the  access  to  which  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  those 
t»'ho  are  unacquainted  with  die 
country.'  ■  ' 

"  The  Kassons,  who  it^  these 
incursions  seldom  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men, 
darc^not  venture  into  these  defiles, 


but  confine  themselves  to  ptvs^gxn^ 
and  plundering  all  the  property 
that  could  not  be  carried  oflF: 
they  also  seize  upon  such  woniett 
and  children  as  were  prevented 
from  escaping  by  the  effect  pf  sor* 
prise.  •  , 

•*  It  IS  thus  that  the  d^nerate 
Mandinc's  of  Bambouk  sufe-th'em* 
selves  to  be  oppressed  by  a  horde 
of  savage  and  daring  negroes, 
who,  gaming  fortitude  from  the 
cowardice,  but;  particularly  from 
the  indolence  oT  theBamboukians, 
strike  with  dread  a  people  who 
might  easily  destroy  thim,  if  idle* 
ness  and  gold  had  not  corrupted 
their  bodies,  and  enervated  their 
minds. 

«  These  negroes,  established  on 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  most  extreme 
indolence;  and  as  their  country 
produces,  to  use  the  expression, 
without  culture,  every  article  ne- 
cessary for  an  easy  and  agreeable 
life,  but  more  particularly,  as 
their  territory  affords,  without  la- 
bour, thlt  corrupting  metal  called 
gold,  they  have  no  emulation,  ei- 
ther for  agriculttire,  for  the  first 
and  most  valuable  of  the  art5»  for 
industry,  or  for  comm^ce. 

OF   THE    :|£KTABA« 

^*  In  each  viUage  of  Bambouk 
there  is  a  place  of  meeting  that 
bears  the  name  of  Bentaba;  it 
consists  of  a  large  hall,  formed  by 
stakes  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  tfrelve  feet  from  each  other, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which 
support  a  thatched  roof.  The 
size  of  the  Bentaba  is  always  suck, 
that  all  the  males  of  the  village 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  may 
Stand  under  it  togetber. 

"  In  this  nlace  the  councils  ape 

held,  and  aU  general  a&trs  dii* 

cussed; 
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crossed;  the  chiefs  and  elders  hear 
the  complaints,  and  adipintster^us- 
ticc.  It  is  here  also,  th^t  from 
sunrise  numbers  of  negroes  meet, 
and  pass  whole  days  m  smoking, 
playing,  hut  particularly  in  con» 
Tersing  and  reciting  tales  and  his- 
tories ;  .for  the  most  absurd  tales 
and  fabricated  histories  foml  the 
•^freatest  delight  and  amusement  of 
these  men,  who  arrive  at  old  age 
without  ever  quittisg  a  state  of 
childhood. 

**  After  sunset  the  women  and 
young  girls  take  their  tium,  and 
proceed  to  the  Bentaba,  where 
they  devote  themselves  with  ardour 
co  the  pleasure  of  dancing,  a  plea- 
sure which  consists  in  moving  witl^ 
^  sort  of  transport,  and  adopting, 
in  their  violent  motions,  the  most 
ridiculous  and  indecent  attitudes. 
This  amusement  takes  place  a- 
midst  the  tumultuous  and  deafen- 
ing noise  of  men  and  women, 
with  drums,  instruments,  and 
clapping  of  hands,  by  which  they 
beat  time. 

**  The  Mandings  of  Bambouk 
are  addicted  to  polygamy,  and 
take  as  many  women  as  their  si- 
tuation will  enable  them  to  keep  ; 
for  in  a  country  which  affords  gold 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
profusion,  such  an  establishment 
does  not  require  any  great  ex- 
pense, and  a  woman  may  be  pro- 
cured for  a  very  trivial  price. 

OF  THE   MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES. 

**  The  person  who  courts  a 
•jroung  girl,  solicits  her  consent, 
and  demands  her  of  her  parents ; 
but  this  demand  is  a  mere  matter 
of  formality.  When  the  lover 
and  the  girl  are  both  of  a  senti- 
Tnent,  and  matters  are  drawing 
tovG^ards  a  crisis,  he  makes  a  pre- 
^t  %o  tbe.parei^s  of  a  few  pounds 


rf  salt,  a  little  gold,  and  some- 
times an  ox  or  sheep  :  the  present 
which  he  makes  to  the  girl  con- 
sists of  from  two  to  four  pieces  dF 
cotton  cloth,  a  few  pair  of  Mo- 
rocco sandals,  or  slippers,  some 
glass  ornaments,  yellow  amber, 
coral,  cloves,  some  Dutch  coins, 
•and  one  or  two  baskets  c£  millets 
•for  this  price  he  may  obtain  even 
the  daughter  of  a  chitf  or  kinjg- 
Amongst  the  lower  classes,  the 
presents  are  less  valuable. 

<*  When  the  presents  have  been 
accepted,  the  parents  of  the  young 
woman  conduct  her  to  the  house 
of  her  husband,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  women,  dancers, 
musicians,  &c.  who  chaunt  the 
virtue,  and  beauty  of-the  lady,  and 
the  power,  riches,  and  generosity  of 
her  intended  spouse? 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  yoxing 

firl  at  the  door  of  -die  house  of 
im  who  is  to  receive  her,  she 
takes  off  her  slippers,  and  receives 
from  some  of  her  attendants  a 
little  calabash  full  of  water ;  she 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  it  is  open** 
ed  J  she  then  finds  her  future  nns- 
band  surrounded  by  tjie  ciders  of 
his  family,  and  approaching  to- 
wards him,  -she  prostrates  herselfi 
and  pours  on  his  feet  the  water 
contained  in  tlie  calabash  ;  she  aft- 
erwards  wipes  them  with  the  low- 
er part  of  her  clothing, 

*'  This  act  of  submission  is  the, 
only  ceremony  performed  at  mar- 
riages. After  fhis,  the  husband 
installs  his  wife  in  ai  cottage  on  his 
land,  which  has  been  constructed 
and  prepared  expressly  for  her  use, 
and  where  she  finds  every  thing 
necessary  for  her  private  subsis- 
<  tence. 

"  It  is  the  same  in  the  country 
of  Bambouk  as  in  all  the  western 
coimtries  of  Africa  which  I  have 
visited ;  the  first  womsUi  espoused 

by 
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}>y  a  blaclris  to  all  intents  and  pnr^ 
poses  hh  wife,  and  preserves  a 
certain  degree  of  superioritr  over 
^  those  whom  he  afterwards 
espouses.  The  first  wife  resides 
in  the  house  of  her  husbaod,»  -eats 
with  hira,  but  without  ever  sitting 
at  the  same  table  ;  she  takes  care 
f>£  his  slippers  in  the  house,  and 
is  consulted  -and  heard  on  all  do- 
soestic  affairs. 

.**  The  other  wom«i,  who  a^e 
the  associates  of  the  £rst  wife^ 
ihongh  they  are  also  legitimately 
jumted>  are  nevertheless  obliged  tp 
4>bscrve  a  certain  deference  towards 
jihc  ibnner ;  they  are  ?iey€;r  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  house  of  their 
iord  without  bemg  «ent  fbr,  ^d 
<they  are  obliged  to  Ijeave  their 
filippers  at  the  door;  they  are,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  legitimate  concu- 
JbiACSj  who  are  visited  by  the  hus- 
ihand  in.  rotation,  each  of  •them  a 
.week  a^  a  time.  Each  of  these 
women,  during  the  period  in  qu^ 
^tion,  is  obliged  to  prepare  the  food 
4br  hor  master,  which  she  causes  to 
Jbe  «ent  to  his  residence  ;  or  if  she 
jispatronised  by  the  principal  wife, 
.\she  carries  it  thither  herself. 

**  Each  wife  enjoys  her  own 
private  property,  and  the  most  la- 
-.borious  is  the  richest.  Those  wo- 
.jnen  who  are  most  experienced  in 
.^ashing  the  gold,  possess  the 
greatest  quantity  of  tliat  metal.; 
uhe  richest  of  them,  ho^^ever,  can- 
.i\ot  allow  herself  more  luxuries 
,»than  the  poorest,  because  the  hus- 
band will  not  suffer  it :  hence  the 
;only  use  that  the  richer  woman 
^can  make  of  her  property  is,  to 
reader  her  residence  more  commo- 
.dious  and  agreeable,  lo  keep  her 
children  in  better  order,  ^d  to 
^vegale  her  husband  and  friends. 

**  As  tlie  first  wife; has  great  in- 
'fiuence^  the  concubines  are  inter- 
r€s^d  in -courtyig.  ber.fevQur,  and 


xhey  endeavour  t6  emulate  ead^ 
other  in  gfi^^ng  t^r  friendship  by 
presents,  by  which  means  they 
render  their  o«na  existence  more 
agreeable.  ' 

ON    THE    CALLAVTKY     OF    THS 
BAMBOUK    WQMEX. 

**  The  Bamboukians  are  volop- 
tuous,  but  not  jedlous:  their  wo- 
.me;n  and  girls  are  gallant,  and 
surrender  themselves  for  a  trivial 
recompense  to  those  who  solicit 
them.  .  No  shame  is  attendant  oo 
the  abandoned  conduct  of  the 
girls ;  but  the  open  adultery  of  a 
married  wo^ian  casts  a  degree  qf 
ignominy  on  her  husband. 

«  When  the  report  of  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  is  spread  abroad* 
the  husband  is  in  some  degree  de- 
based by  it,  unless  he  avenges 
himself,  though  his  vengeance  is 
not  cruel,  llie  insulted  hosband 
expels  his  wife,  but  keqa  his  chil- 
dren;  he  carries  his  complaint  to 
the  Bentaba,  where  he  lays  it  b^ 
/ore  the  chief  and  elders  of  the 
village.  This  tribunal  condemns 
the  seducer  to  pay  the  husband  an 
.ox,  or  some  gold,  and  by  the 
same  decree,  permits  the  husbaiid 
to  plunder  his  wife's  gallant  for  the 
space  of  a  month* 

<^  This  is  the  only  ponUhment 
for  adultery,  w^hich  affixes  no  stig- 
ma qn  the  women  found  guilty  of 
the  crime ;  they  are  expelled  or  re- 
pudiated,  but  they  retain  all  the 
property  they  possessed,  and  often 
marry  him  who  rhas  seduced  them, 
or  some  other  husband  more  com* 
plaisant  than  the  first. 

<<  Sq  much    moderation  in  ft« 
venging  an  outrage  which  gene- 
rally irritates  the  vanity  -of  |nap» 
.prove;  that. the  Bamboukians  are  a 
corrupt    people,  ^and    that   their 
.jmao!^rs.are  oiasoluie^  ^or  H  mff 
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he  seen  that  their  gallant  and  liber- 
tine women,  not'  content  with  the 
/gentle  and  compUisant  characters 
jo£  their  husbands,  sometimes  love, 
like  Huropean  Messalinas,  to  out- 
lay benevolence,  and  to  give  pub- 
licity to  their  kifamous  transac- 
tions. 

.  «  We  have  seen  that  the  Bam- 
boukians  possess  vices,  but  they^ 
have  also  virtues.  One  of  the 
principles  of  their  morality  is,  al- 
•ways  to  do  as  they  would  be  done 
by  I  they  consequently  never  plun- 
der nor  rob  each  otlier  ;  they  make 
no  slaves,  and  a  Bamboukian  has 
never  been  kno^ini  to  capture  and 
dispose  of  his  own  countryman. 

**  They  mutually  assist  each 
^other,  faithfully  keep  tlieir  pro- 
mises, and  exercise  hospitality  widi 
<Yery  possible  pleasure  and  bene- 
volence ;  and  this  virtue  they  pos- 
sess in  the  most  eminent  degree ; 
but  it  is  particularly  towards  the 
blacks,  axid  in  preference  towards 
chose  of  the  '  NIahometan  persua- 
sion, that  they  exercise  this  virtue 
with  zeal ;  for  they  do  not  respect 
the  whites,  :becattse  they  fear  them, 
^nd  the  su^icion  which  they  enter- 
tain of  them  renders  their  conduct 
very  differentfrom  that  which  they 
ii^bew  towards  the  blacks. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  c6un- 
<try  of  Bambouk  a  black  need  ne- 
ver  be  In  wa^  of  necessaries :  if 


he  arrive  naked  amongst  tiiei^ 
hospitable  people,  the  men  an4 
women  immediately  provide  him 
with,  clothes,  and  nobody  refuses 
him  food.  A  strange  negro  wiU 
enter  the  first  cottage  that  fa^  in 
his  way,  and  salute  the,  master^ 
when,  if  it  happen  to  be  meaU 
time,  he  jJaces  the  traveller  by 
his  side,  and  they  both  eat  out  of 
the  same  dish :  every  person  treats 
him  with  cordiality ;  and  when  the 
jepast  is  finished,  he  addresses  his 
host  to  the  following  effect: — ^  1 
thank  thee,  friend ;  may  Maho- 
met bless  thee,  and  God  prosper 
thee!' — ^With  these  words  in  his 
mout^,  a  strange  black  niay  tra^ 
vel  over  the  whole  country  of 
Bambouk,  and  wUl  every  where 
meet  with  the  most  favourable  re-, 
ception. 

"  From  these  principal  traits  in 
the  character  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bambouk,  we  ma^r 
be  convinced  that  if  the  gold 
which  thev  find  at  their  feet,  the 
fertility  of  their  country,  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate  in  which  tliey 
reside,  have  rendered  them  cor- 
rupt and  enervate,  they  neverthe- 
less partake  more  of  efieminacy 
than  wickedness,  and  that  the  con- 
quest and  subjection  of  such  -a 
people  might  be  easily  yndertakea 
and  effected." 


Ozkam's  Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea. 
([From  Captain  Bursey's  Chronological  HistORT.J 


IN  the  PhUippjne  Islands,  Ae 
Spaniards  did    not  remain 


extended    their    *  f<soiftcaiion  *  to 
_  Other  islands,   ancf  in  1571   esta- 

stfvomentd  with  the  possession  of    blished  theznselves  in  Luconia,  un- 
fhe  OTgle  island  of  Zebu.    They    derthe  directifiaof  ^Mignel  hoptgi 
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de  Lcgaspi,  wlio  that  year  founded 

the  city  6f  Manilla,    which    has 

since  been,  and  is  at  present  the 

capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements 

in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"  In  1574  the  pilot  Juan  Fer- 
nandez discovered  two  more  islands 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  A- 

merican    continent,    which    were 

named  San  Felix  and  San  Ambor. 

They  are  described  by  the  Spanish 

accotmts  to  be  small,  uninhabited, 

and  uninhabitable,  beinp:  without 

fresh  water ;  and  that  they  were 

the  resort  of  birds,  sea-calves,  and 

fish.     Their  latitude  25"*  '1^  south, 

and  their  distance  XA  thc^iTst  from 

Copiapo,  154  leagues* 

The  English  at  this  time  first 

began  to  project  enterprises.  In  the 

South  Sea.  »  England  and   Spain 

were  not  in  a  state  of  open  war ; 

biTt.the  circumstances  and  events 

of  the  reigns  of   Philip  the  Se- 
cond and  of  queen  Elizabeth  were 

such  as  did  not  fail  to  produce  a 
strong  degree  of  animosity  between 
the  t^'o  nations,  which  neither 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  conceal. 
'  Acts  of  aggression  were  commit- 
ted by  individuals  of  both,  and 
connived  at,  sometimes  encou- 
raged, by  the  sovereigns.  During 
a  great  part  of  queen  Elizabeth'-s 
reign,  the  two  countries  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  a- state  of  open 
(though  not  declared)  enmity,  and 
cf  private  warfare. 

«  With  these  dispositions,  a 
numbef  of  English  adventurers 
entered  into  schemes  for  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America ; 
in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  injuries 

^  *  The  name  by  which  the  Independent  Indians  who  then  inhabited  th«  i 
rt/i  D$rien  were  espied.    They  were  people  i»ho  had  fled  from  the  dointiii«B  of  t|^ 

Spaniards;  ;^9nd  liVing,  on  that  account,  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  n^ith  thdr 
former  niast^s,  they  willingly  joined  themselves  with  the  English.  *Xht  h31  up 
which  Drake  was  cmiducted  m%ht  probably  be  the  same  tVom  wbci(c»Niuiiiadfe 
Balboa  fiiPft,iaw>thiiS<HiiiL' Sea.  !..:.:., 


done  cither  to  themselves,  <H  r© 
some  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the 
v-'orld.  John  Oxnam,  or  Oxen- 
ham,  of  Plymouth,  ^-as  the  first 
.Englishman  who  extended  these 
-schemes  to  crui^ng;  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  He 
had  accompanied  captain  (after- 
wards sir  Francis)  Drake,in  1572^ 
on  an  expedition  to  the  West  lo- 
'  dies,  in  which  that  commaiider  left 
his  ship  on  the  north  side  of  Da- 
-rien,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Id- 
dians  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
the  country,  marched  across  the 
isthmus  with  the  intention  of  in- 
tercepting the  Spanish  treasme 
that  was  expected  to  have  been 
sent  upon  mules  from  Panama  tn 
Nombre  de  Dios.  The  drunken- 
ness  of  one  of  the  English  seamea 
p.«vented  this  attempt  from  sac. 
ceeding. 

''  in  the  account  of  captais 
Drake's  joumev  across  the  tsth* 
mus  there  is  tKe  following  pas- 
sage : — ^  It  gave  a  special  eacoo- 
ragement  unto  us  ^1,  that  we  us* 
derstood  there  wus  a  great  tree 
about  the  midway,  from  whence 
we  might  at  once  discern  the  North 
Sea,  from  whence  we  came,  and 
the  South  Sea,  whkher  we 


going, 

**  <  The  fourth  .day  foUown^ 
[this  was  the  eighth  day  of  their 
journey]  we  came  to  the  height  of 
the  desired  hill  (lying  east  and 
west,  like  a  ridge  netween  die  tii^ 
seas)  about  ten  of  the  clock,  whcie 
the  chiefest  of  the  Symerons*  took 
our  captain  by  the  hand,  ^aiid 
prayed  bim  to  follow  hin^    Here 
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.yns  that  ^odly  and  great  higli 
'^tree,  in  wbich.  diey  had  cut  and 
made  divers  steps  to  ascend  near  to- 
the  top»  where  they  had  made  a 
convenient  bower,  wherein  ten  or 
twelve  men  might  easily  sit ;  and 
from  tlience  we  might;  see  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  we  came  from,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  .so  much  de- 
sired. South  and  north  of  this 
tree,  they  had  felled  certain  trees, 
that  the  prospect  might  be  tlie 
clearer. 

"  *  After  our  captain  had  as- 
cended  to  .this  bower,  with  die 
chief  Symeron*  and  having,  as  it 
pleased  Gqd  at  this  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  breeze,  a  very  fair  day, 
had  seen  that  sea  of  which  he  had 
heani  such  golden  reports,  he  be- 
sought Abmghty  God  of  his 
goodness  to  give  htm  life  and 
leave  to  sail  once  in  an  English 
^p  in  that  sea :  and  then  calling 
up  all  the  rest  of  our  men,  ac- 
quainted John  Oxnam  especially 
vriih  this  his  petition  and  purpose, 
if  it  would  please  God  to  grant, 
him  that  happiness;  who,  under- 
standing it,  presently  protested, 
that  umess  our  captain  did  beat 
him  from  his  company,  he  would 
follow  him  by  God's  grace.* 

•*  To  both  was  granted  the  de- 
sired boon  of  sailing  upon  tlie 
South  Sea  j  but  they  went  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  at  different  times, 
and  their  enterprises  finislied  with 
different  success. 

**  The  following  testimony  is 
borne  to  the  ability  and  fidelity 
vdth  which  Oxnam  served  under 
X)rake.  There  was  ,  occasion  to 
send  a  party  of  men  on  shore,  for 
a  purpose  which  the  people  would 
not  consent  that  the^r  captain 
(Drake)  should  undertake.  The 
.  relation  says—*  John  Oxnam  and 
Thomas  Sherwell  were  put  ih  trust 
.Sot  mt  service,  to  the  great  cour 


tent  of  the  whole  company,  wha 

conceived  greatest  hope  of  diem 
next  our  captain,  whom  by  no 
means  they  would  condescend  ta 
suffer  to  adventure  again  this 
time.*  , 

**  Drake's  return  to  England 
from  the  voyage  just  noticed  was 
in  August  1573.  In  1575  Oicnani 
was  again  in  the  West  Indies, 
having  under  his  command  a  ship 
of  12p  tons  burden,. and  70  men. 
The  history  here  given  of  his  ad« 
venture  is  extracted  from  An  Ac- 
count of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
South  Sea,  written  by  Lopez  Vax, 
a  Portuguese,  which,  with  its  aur 
thor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  * 
English,  in  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in 
1586,  Portugal  at  that  time  being 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  at  war  wiui  England.  An 
abridged  translation  ot  the  work 
of  Lopez  Vaz  is  in  Hakluyt,  irol.  iii. 
p.  778. 

"  Oxnam  went  among  the  Sy- 
merons  (the  Indians  before  de- 
scribed), who  were  equally  well 
disposed  to  die  English  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  When  he  was 
informed  tliat  a  new  regulation 
'had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  treasure  wjis  now  al- 
ways conducted  by  a  strong  guard 
of  soldiers,  he  determined  on  an 
enterprise  equally/  bold  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

**  He  landed  his  men  in  the  same 
place  where  captain  Drake  had 
before  landed,  and  laying  his  ship 
ashore,  covered  her  with  boughs 
of  trees,  and  burled  all  his  guns  in 
thegroiuid,  except  two  small  pieces 
of  ordnance,  which  he  took  with 
him,  besides  muskets,  and  a  suffix 
cient  store  of  provisions  and  ne- 
cessaries. Thus  furnished,  with-> 
out  Reaving  one  man  in  the  ship,  he 
departed  for  the  other  sea,  acconi- 
panied  bv  a  number  of  the  Indiana. 

When 
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Wficn  diey  had  marched  twdvc 
leagnes,  they  arrived  at  a  river 
which  ran  into  the  South  Sea.  In 
a  wood  by  the  side  of  this  river 
Oxnam  cut  thnber,  and  built  a 
pinnace,  which  was  forty-five  feet 
long  by  the  keel.  When  the  pin- 
nace was  finished,  he  embarked 
With  his  people,  and  fell  down  the 
river  into  tne  South  Sea,  taking 
six  Indians  with  him  for  guides. 
They  sailed  to  thfe  Pearl  Islands, 
and  remained  near  them  ten  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  cap- 
tured a  small  bark  from  Qtiito,  in 
Peru,  in  which  were  60,000  pesos 
of  gold*,  and  a  quantitj  of  wine 
and  bread.  Shortly  after,  they 
made  prize  of  a  vessel  from  Lima, 
with  100,000  pesos  of  silver  in 
bars..  These  riches  were  all  taken 
into  the  pinnace,  and  they  ^^^ent  to 
a  small  town  on  one  of  the  Pearl 
Inlands,  inhabited  by  Iftdians,  from 
whom  it  was  hoped  pearls  would 
be  obtained  j  but  the  Indians  had 
not  many.  From  the  Pearl  Islands 
they  went  towards  the  main  land, 
and  after  dismissing  the  two  prizes, 
the  pinnace  re-entered  the  river 
from  which  she  had  sailed.  Some 
of  tho  Indians  at  the  Pearl  Islands, 
as  soon  as  the  Englishmen  had  de- 
parted, hastened  m  their  canoes  to 
Panama,  to  cjve  notice  of  what 
had  passed.  The  governor  of  that 
place,  within  two  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  intelligence,  sent  four 
barks  in  search  of  the  English, 
with  100  soldiers,  and  a  number  of 
Indians,  under  the  command  of 
Juan  de  Ortegsu  Ortega  ix'^nt  first 
to  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  was  there 
informed  what  course  the  English- 
men had  taken;  and  continuing 
his  pursuit,  he  met  the  vessels  that 
had  been  captured  and  dismissed. 
By  them  he  was  directed  to  the 


river.  When  he  came  to  the  en* 
trance,  he  was  at  a  loss  which  way 
to  take,  as  the  rrver  fell  hito  die 
sea  by  three  different  months^ 
Whilst  he  was  deliberating,  a  (|itei4 
tity  of  feath<fts  of  fowls  were  ob- 
served floating  out  of  one  of  the 
lesser  branches  j  and  that  way  Or- 
tega entered*  The  fourth  day, 
according  to  the  account,  of  his 
advancing  up  the  river,  the  |Mn- 
nace  of  the  Englishmen  was  de<* 
scried  lying  upon  the  sand,  widi 
only  six  men  near  her,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  by  the  Spaniardsr 
and  the  others  fled.  The  phmace 
was  searched,  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  heV  except  proviaons. 
Leaving  twenty  of  his-  people  ta 
take  care  of  the  barks,  Jtian  d«f 
Ortega  landed  with  80  men,  aniN 
ed  with  musketry.  When  diey 
had  marched  half  a  league  irom 
the  river,  they  fotmd  a  place  tint 
-was  covered  with  boaghs  of  trees 
where  the  Englishmen  had  hid  all 
their  booty,  which  the  Spaniards 
dug  up,  and  with  it  returned  to 
their  barks,  well  satisfied  widi 
their  success,  and  not  iatending  to 
trouble  themselves  further  about 
the  English.  But  Oxnam,  wkh 
all  his  men,  and  200  Symerons, 
eager  to  recover  the  trdasiwe,  fol- 
lowed the  Spaniards  to  the  river's 
side,  and  attacked  t^em  with  more 
impetuosity  than  good  manage- 
ment. Ortega  disposed  his  tan 
advafktageously  among  the  bu^es, 
and  the  English  were  rq)ulsed 
with  the  loss  of  11  men  killed,' 
and  seven  taken  prisoners;  whilst, 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  only 
two  ^ere  killed,  and  a  few  wound- 
ed. The  prisoners  were  qvestion- 
ed,  how  It  happened  diat  tbej  had 
not  departed  with  their  treasure, 
having  been   fifteen   days  unnKK 


"  •  The  peso  of  gold  W99  16  Spanish  riah,  nearly  ^uri  to^^  ikoXii^ta^U^ 
th^  peso  of  silver  was  half  of  that  valtie." 

fcsted. 
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lested.  They  answered,  diat  their 
captain  had  commanded  his  men 
to  carry  all  the  eold  and  silver  to 
the  place  where  me  ship  wasy  and 
liad  promised  them  a  shaerepbnt 
the  seamen  demanded  an  inmiedi- 
ate  division  ;  upon  which  the  cap- 
,tainy  being  offended  at  their  dis- 
trust, would  not  suffer  them  to 
carry  it,  but  said  he  would  get 
Indians  to  undertake  the  business. 
The  delay  occasioned  by  these  dis- 
agreeaients  gave  tinae  for  the  Spa- 
niards to  overtake  them.  Oxnam 
received  the  first  notice  of  tlicir 
approach  by  the  men  who  fled 
frorti  the  pinnace.  He  then  came 
to  an  agreement  with  his  people, 
^nd  got  the  Indians  to  join  wfth 
iim;  but  in  the  attack,  having 
lost  several  of  his  best  men,  he 
purposed  to  return  to  his  ship. 

**  The  Spanish  captain,  with  his 
prisoners  and*  he  treasure,  return- 
ed to  Panama,  the  governor  of 
which  place  immediately  dispatched 
messengers  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
with  intelligence  where  the  En- 
glish ship  lay  concealed  j  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  before  Oxnam 
arrived  at  the  place,  his  ship,  ord- 
nance, and  stores,  were  taken. 

«  In  this  destitute  condition  the 
Englishmen  lived  some  time  among 


the  Indians;  and  had  begun  to 
btiild  canoes  on  the  north  side!  of 
the  isthmus,  as  the  means  by 
¥4iich  they  might  es<cape  -Aivfn 
their  present  sfcnation  I'but  ihytng 
lost  5ill  thteir  tools,  their  work  was 
advancing  very  slowly,  when  150 
.fipaniards,  sent  by  order  pf  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  came  upon  themt 
and  put  an  end  to  their  occupation. 
Ffftecri,  wh^  wiere  sick,  were  at 
that  time  taken  prisoners;  and, 
in  the  end,  they  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniafdsi  and  were 
carried  to  Panama.  Oxnam  was 
Questioned  whetlicr  he  had  the 
queen's  commission,  or  a -license 
from  any  other  prince  or  states 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  na 
tomrnissicni  but  tliat  he  acted  up- 
on his  own  authority,  and  at  hii 
own  risk.  Upon  this  ansWer,  Ox* 
nam  and  his  men  wei^e  all  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  ■w'hole^ 
except  Rve  boys,  were  executed. 
Thus  unfortunately  did  the  first 
exploit  of  the  English  in  the  South 
Sea  terminate.  Of  Oxnam,  «their 
leader,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
if  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
resolution  had  been  exerted  by  him 
in  a  legal  cause,  he  would  haw 
been  entitled  to  lasting  praise." 
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[From Mr.  Astle's  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writihg.J 


•  TVyf"-^^*^  events  have  contn- 
J^VX  ^uted  to  deprive  us  of  a 
great  part  of  tke  literary  treasures 
of  antiquity.  A  very  fatal  blow 
was  given  to  literature,  bv  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phoenician  tem- 
ples, and  of  the  Egyptian  colleges, 
when  those  kingdoms,  and  the 
countries  adjacent,  were  conquerdd 
by  the  Persians,  about  350  years 
before  Christ.  Ochus,  the  Per- 
sian general,  ravaged  these  coun- 
tries without  mercy,  and  40,000 
Sidonians  burnt  themselves,  with 
their  families  and  riches,  in  their 
owTi  houses.  The  conqueror  then 
drove  *  Nectanebus  out  of  Egypt, 
and  committed  the  like  ravages  in 
that  country ;  afterwards  he  march- 
ed into  Judea,  where  he  took  Je- 
richo, and  sent  a  great  number  of 
Jews  into  captivity.  The  Per- 
sians had  a  great  dislike  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians;  this  was  one  reason 
for  destroying"  their  books,  of 
which  Eusebius  (De  Preparat. 
Evang.)  says  they  had  a  great 
number. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  losses, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  reigned  about  200 
years  before  the  Christian  aera, 
collected  the  greatest  library  of  all 
anyquity,   wnlcb  he  deposited  in 


his  palace  at  Alexandria,  where 
it  was  burnt  by  Caesar's  troops. 

**  Another  great  loss  was  oc- 
ca^oned  byi  the  destruction  of  the 
Pythagorean  schools  in  Italy; 
when  the  Platonic  or  new  phuo- 
sophy  prevailed  over  the  former. 
Pythagoras  went  into  Egypt,  be- 
fore the  Persian  corvquests,  where 
he  resided  22  years :  he  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  sacerdotal  order» 
and,  from  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  he 
has  been  justly  said  to  have  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  Egyptian 
learning,  which  he  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  Italy.  Polyhius 
(lib.  ii.  p.  175)  and  Jambiichus 
(in  vita  Pythag.)  mention  many 
circumstances,  relative  to  these 
facts,  quoted  from  others  now 
lost;  as  doth  Porphyry,  in  his 
life  of  Pythagoras. 

*^  Learning,  philosophy,  and 
arts,  suffered  much  by  the  loss  of 
liberty  '  in  Greece ;  whence  they 
were  transplanted  into  Italy,  under 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  great 
men  of  Rome ;  who,  by  their 
countenance  and  protection,  not 
only  introduced  them  into  their 
own  country,  but  even  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  them  in  Greece. 
The  love  of  learning  and  of  aits 
amongst  (he  Romans  was  too  soon 
neglected,  through  the  tyranny  of 
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Ae  emperors,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners  i  for  in 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  the 
arts  had  greatlj  declined,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  fourth,  philoso- 
phy degenerated  into  superstition* 

**  Learning  and  the  arts  also  re« 
ceived  a  most  fatal  blow  by  the 
destruction  of  the'  heathen  tem- 
ples, in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
The  devastations  then  committed 
axe  depicted  in  the  strongest  and 
most  lively  colours  by  Mr.  Gibbon^ 

•  m  the  28th  chapter  of  his  History 
pf  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  vo]L  liL  p.  77>  & 
seq. 

^  "  Many  valuable  libraries  pe» 
rished  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  tirho  invaded  Italy  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  By 
those  rude  hands  perished  the  li* 
brary  of  Perseus  king  of  Macedon^ 
vrhich  Paulus  JEmilius  brought  to 
Rome  with  Its  captive  owner ;  as 
did  alse  the  noble  library  establish- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  public,  bv 
Asinius  FoUio,  which  was  col* 
lected  from  the  spoils  of  all  the 
enemies  he  had  subdued,  and  was 
greatly  enriched  by  him  at  a  vast 
expense.  The  libraries  of  Cicero 
and  Lucullus  met  with  the  same 
fate,  and  those  of  Julius  Carsar, 
of  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Tra- 
jan also  perished,  together  with  the 
magnificent  library  of  the  younger 
Gordian,  founded  by  his  preceptor 
Simontcus,  which  is  said  by  some 
to  have  contained  sixty  thousand, 
and  by  others  eighty  thousand  vo* 
lumes.  The  repository  for  this 
vast  collection  is  reported  to  have 
been  pived  with  marble,  and  or- 
namented '^ith   gold;    die  walls 

'Were  covered  with  gl^s  and  ivory, 
the  ^umories  and  desks  %ere  made 
of  ebony  and  cedar. 
1803. 


•*  The  loss  of  Ptolemy's  library 
at  Alexandria  had  been  in  some 
measure  repaired,  by  the  remains 
of  that  of  £umenes,  kine  of  Per* 
gamus,  which  Mark  Anmony  pre^ 
sented  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  other 
collections,  so  that  a  vast  13>Fary 
remained  at  Alexandria,  till  it  was 
Uken  by  storm,  and  plundered  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  cen»- 
tury,  A.  D.  642.  Though  the 
Saracens  were  at  that  time  a  bar* 
barous  people,  yet  Amms  (or 
Amru  £bn  al  As),  tlie  commant 
der  of  the  troops  wno  took  this  city» 
was  a  man  of  good  capacity,  and 
greatly  delightad  in  hearing  philo<> 
sophical points  discussed  byl^uiied 
men.  John  the  grammarian,  call- 
ed Philoponus,  from  his  love  of 
labour,  uved  in  Alexandria  at  this 
time ;  he  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Amrus,  and,  having  acquired 
some  degree  of  his  esteem,  re- 
quested that  the  philosophical  books 
preserved  in  the  royal  Hbrary  might 
be  restored*  Amrus  wrote  to 
Omar,  the  caliph,  to  know  if  his 
request  might  be  complied  with  ; 
who  returned  for  answer,  that  if 
the  books  he  mentioned  agreed  in 
all  points  ^Ti^ith  the  book  pf  God» 
the  Alcor»i,  this  last  t^ould  be 
perfect  witHout  them,  and  conse* 
quently  they  would  be  superfiu* 
ous;  but  if  they  contained  any 
thing  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
and  tenets  of  that  book,  they  ought 
to  be  looked  on  as  pernicious,  and 
of  course  should  be  destroyed.— 
As  soon  as  the  caliph's  letter  was 
received,  Amrus,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  his  sovereign* 
dispensed  the  books  all  over  the 
city,  to  heat  the  bathis,  o£  whicli 
there  were  four  thousand  ;  but  the 
number  of  books  was  so  immensey 
that  diey  were  not  entirely  con- 
sumed in  less  than  six  months. 
K  Thu^ 
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Thus  perished,  by  fanatical  mad- 
nessy  the  inestimable  Alexandrian 
library,  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained at  that  time  upwards  of  five 
Imndred  thousand  volumes;  and 
from  this  period  barbarity  and  igno* 
ranee  prerailed  for  several  centa« 
Ties.  In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
west  of  £urope,  leanung  was  in  a 
manner  extinguished,  except  some 
small  remains  which  were  pre- 
served  in  Constantinople. 

«  In  this  city,  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  had  deposited  a  conside- 
rable library,  which  was  soon  after 
enriched  by  4iis  successor  Julian, 
who  placed  the  following  inscrip- 
tion at  the  entrance : . 

'  Alii  quidem  eqnos  arnant,  alii  aves,  alii 
feras;  xnihi  vero  a  puerulo, 

Miruin  acquirendi  et  po8»idctKii  iibros  ix^ 
scdit  deuderium.' 

"  Theodosius  the  younger  was 
fery  assiduous  in  augmenting  this 
library,  by  whom,  m  the  latter 
end  'of  the  fourth  century,  it  was 
enlarged  to  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes ;  above  one  half  of  which 
were  burnt  in  the  fifth  century  by 
the  emperor  Leo  the  First,  so  fa* 
jnous  for  his  hatred  to  images. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Constanti- 
nople had  not  lost  their  taste  for  li- 
terature in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  that  city 
was  sacked  by  the  crusaders,  in  the 
year  1205:  the  depredations  then 
committed  are  related  in  Mr.  Har- 
j-is^s  posthumous  works,  voL  ii* 
p.  301 «  from  Nicetas  the  Choniate, 
who  wju  present  at  the  sackltig  of 
this  place.  His  account  of  the 
statues,  bnstos,  bronzes,  jnanu- 
scripts,  paintings,  and  other  ex- 
quisite remains  of  antiquity,  which 
then  perished,  cannot  be  read  by 
any  lover  of  arts  and  learning 
without  eixy)tion. 


«  The  ravages  committed  bf 
the  Turks  who  plundered  Constant 
dnople,  in  the  year  1453,  are  re- 
lated by  Philelphus,  who  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  was  tutor  to 
iEne^s  Sylvius  (afterwards  popet 
under  ^he  name  of  Piiis^eSecond)^ 
and  was  an  eye-witaess  to  yibat 
passed  at  that  time.  ITiis  autfaar 
says>  that  the  persons  of  quality, 
especially  the  women,  stSl  pre- 
served the  Greek  language  uncor* 
rupted.  He  observes,  that  though 
the  city  had  been  taken  before,  it 
never  suffered  so  much  as  at  diat 
time ;  and  adds,  that,  tUl  that  pe- 
riod, the  remembrance  of  ancient 
wisdom  remained  at  Constantino* 
pie,  and  that  .no  one  amoi^  the 
Latins  was  deemed  sufficiently 
learned,  who  had  not  studied  for 
'some  time  at  that  place,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  all  die  work» 
of  the  ancients  would  be  destroyed. 

**  Still,  however,  there  arc  the 
remains  of  three  libraries  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  first  is  called  that 
of  Constantine  the  Great;  the 
second  is  for  all  ranks  of  people 
without  distinction  ;  the  third  is  in 
th^  palace,  and  is  called  the  Otto- 
man library,  but  a  fixe  happened 
in  1665,  wnich  consumed  a  great 
part  of  the  palace,  and  almost  the 
whole  library,  when«  as  is  sup- 
posed, Livy,  and  a  great  many 
valnable  works  of  the  ancimls, 
perished.  Father  Possevius  has 
given  an  account  of  the  libraries 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  is 
nis  excellent  work  intituled^  Ap- 
paratus Sacer. 

**  Many  other  losses  of  the  wri- 
ings  of  the  ancients  have  been  at^ 
tmuted  to  the  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who,  at  difierent  periods, 
made  great  havock  amongst  the 
heathen    authors*      Not  a  single 
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copy  of  tKe  £Mnous  work  of  Cel- 
SQs  is  now  to  be  found,  and  wh£^ 
we  know  of  tliat  work  is  from  Ori- 

fen,  his  opponent.  The  vener*. 
le  fathers,  who  employed  them- 
selves in  erasing  tlie  best  works  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  or  Latin 
authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  the 
lives  of  saints  or  legjgndary  tales 
upon  the  obliterated  vellum,  pps- 
isibly  mistook  the^e  lamentable  de- 
prjedations  for  works  of  piety. 
The  ancient  fragment  of  the  91St 
book  of  Livy,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Bruns,  in  the  Vatican,  in  1772^ 
was  much  defaced  by  the  pious 
labours  of  some  well-intentioned 
divine.  .  The  monks  made  war  on 
books  as  the  Goths  had  don^  be- 
fore them. .  Great  numbers  of  ma- 
nuscnpts  have  also  been  destroyed 
m  this  kitigdom  by  its  invad^rs^ 
the  pagan  Danes^  and  the  Nor- 
mans, by  the  dvil  commotions 
raised  by  the  barons,  by  the  bloody 
contests  between  the  houses  of 
York  And  Lancaster,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  plunder  ai^d 
dev^tation  of  monasteries  ^lid  re^ 
lieious  houses  in  the  feign  of 
J^eaxy  the  Eighth,  by  the  ravages 
conmiitted  in  tlie  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  by 
the  fire  that  happen^  in  the  Cot- 
koman  library.  October  23,  1731* 
'^  In  all  mis  period  of  time, 
inany  others  may!  be  supposed  to 
)iave  perished  by  that  Helluo  liinv^ 
runty  tempuB  ed(uc  rerum^ 
.  **  Thus  it  appeals,  that  more  of 
^e  works  of  the  ancients  have  pe^ 
rished  than  have  reached  us.  To 
enumerate  such  as  are  known  to 
have  been  destroyed,  or  los^,  in 
the  various  branches  of  science 
and  polite  literature,  would  form 
a  catalogue  oi  considerable  bulk ; 
but  the  most  hrrpparable  aiid  de^ 
plorable  losses  which  mankind 
Lave  siutained,  are  in  the  branck 


of  hislpry^  aild  thetrforfe  it  may 
ba^  proper  ta  lay  b^orfe  our  read« 
ers  somf  particulars  conoeming 
the  works  of ,  ancient  hi^toriaiis^ 
many  of  which  are  so  mutUat^ed 
that  the  fragin^nts  which  remikin} 
serve  only  to  inci^aie  -our  ^gret 
for  what  have  been  l^t  or  d^ 
stroypd. .  •    .  .  '     /  • 

"  The  History  of  Pheiticia,  by 
^anconiathoj  who  was ,  cont^empo* 
rary  with  Solomon*  wotdd  havii 
been  entirely  lost  ta  us^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  vali^able  fra^xoents 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  .\vhich  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  sheets^ 
Manetho's  History  of  Bgypt,.  and 
the  History  of  Cbaldea,  by  Bero^' 
sfi&i  have  nearly  znel;  with  the  samd 
fate.  .  % 

• .  "  The  §en/Bral  Histofy  of  Poly^ 
\>ms  originally  contained  fort)i 
books  I  but  the  first  jive  only,  w&th 
some  ^xtracls^  or  £ragtneius,  are 
transmitted,  to  us.       .  j 

"  The  historical , library  of  Dio^: 
ciorus  Siculus  cotisisted  likewise  oi 
forty  books,  but  only,  fifteen  are 
now  extant }  that  is,  five  between 
the  fifth  and  the  eleventh,  and  -th^ 
last  ten,  with  spme  fragments  coU 
lected  out  of  Photius  ^d  others. 

**  Dionysius  Halicaruassensis 
wrote  twenty  bopks  pf  RoQian  an*i 
tiquifies,  extending  from  the  siege 
of  Troy,  to  the  flrSt  Punic  war^ 
A.  U.  Ci  488,  but  only  eleven  of 
them  are  .now  remaining,  which. 
iTjpach  no  i'urther  tl^n  the  year  of 
Rome  312.  ^     * 

**  Appian  is  saiX  to  have  written 
the  Roman  History  in  twenty-four 
books,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
works  of  that  author  are  lost. 

"  Dion.Cassius  tvrote  eighty 
books  of  history,  but  only  twenty* 
five  are  remainmg,  with  somd 
fragments,  slhd  an  epitome  of  the 
last  twenty  by  Xiphilinus. 

••  Many  ot  the  works  q{  the 
K  9  xnosc 
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moA  mctsnt  Latin  hifitorians  hare 
either  perished,  or  are  come  down 
to  us  mutilated  and  imperfect. . 

«  Sallust  wrote  a  R<nnan  His» 
tory ,  but  there  are  only  some  frag- 
ments of  it  preserved* 

•«  Livy\  Roman  History  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  forty, 
or,  as  some  authors  say*  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  books; 
of  diis  excellent  work  one  hun* 
dred  and  seven  books  must  hare 
peiished)  as  only  thirty-five  re- 
main. Thongh  we  have  an  epi- 
tome of  one  hundred  and  forty 
books,  yet  this  is  so  short,  that  it 
only  serves  to  give  us  a  general 
idea  of  the  suoject»  and  to  im- 
press us  with  a  more  lively  sense 
of  our  loss. 

«*  The  elegant  compendiiun  of 
the  Roman  History,  by  Velleius 
Pasterculns,  is  very  imperfectly 
transmitted  to  us,  great  part  of 
that  work  having  perished. 

<«^The  first  and  second  books  of 

S.  Cttrttu$  Ire  entirely  lost,  and 
ere  are  several  chasms  in  some 
erf  those  which  are  preserved. 

**  The  emperor  Tacitus  ordered 
ten  copies  of  the  works  of  his  re- 
latidn  the  historian  to  be  made 
every  year,  which  he  sent  into  th^ 
different  provinces  of  die  empire ; 
ai^'tet,  notwithstancRng  hti  en- 
de»TOurs  to  perpetuate  diese  inesti- 
ma1>le  works,  tney  were  buried  in 
oblivion  for  many  centuries.  Since 
the  re^oration  of  learning,  an 
ancient  MS.  was  disceverea  in  a 
monastery  in  Westphalia,  wluch 
contained  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  Annsds ;  but  in  this  unique 
'Biamttscript,  part  of  the  fifth,  se* 
venthy  ninth,'  and  tenth  books  are 
deficient, /as  are  part  of  the  ele- 
•  Tendif  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixtoenth.  This  MS.  was  pro- 
cured by  that  great  restorer  of 
leanuog  pope  LeoX.  under  whose 


patronage  it  was  prtnted  at  Rome, 
m  1515;  he  afterwards  deposited 
it  in  the  Vatican  library,"  where  it 
is  still  preserved.  Thus  posterity 
is  probably  indebted  to  the  above 
magnificent  pontiff  for  the  most 
valuable  part^of  the  works  of  thb 
immitahle  histbrian. 

**  The  epitome  of  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  by  Justin,  may  be  deemed 
only  a  mere  shadow  of  Trogus. 

<*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  wrote 
thirty-one  books,  extending  from 
the  accession  of  Nerra  to  the 
death  of  Valens;  but  the  first 
thirteen  are  wanting. 

•*  Many  other  losses  are  record- 
ed in  two  excellent  tracts,  *  Dc 
Historicis  Grtsecis  et  Ladnis,'  by 
the  celebrated  Gerard  Vossius.  To 
these  might  be  added  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  in  different  branches 
of  science  and  polite  arts. 

*'  The  Justiraan  Code  had  been 
in  a  manner  unknown  from  die 
sixth  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Amalfi,  a  city  of  Calabria^  bdng 
taken  by  the  Pisans,  an  origin» 
MS.  was  discovered  there  by  ac- 
cident. 

<«  Varro,  who  is  styled  die  moat 
learned  of  all'  the  Romans,  and 
who  excelled  in  grammar,  hisfeory, 
and  philosophy,  is  said  to  have 
written  near  five  hundred  volumes, 
amongst  which  were  the  fives  of 
seven  Hundred  illustrions  Romansi 
enriched  with  their  portraits. 

**  Atticus,  die  great  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  was  one  of  the  moft 
honourable,  hospitable,  and  friend- 
ly men  of  the  times  in  which  he 
liv^,  wrote  many  pieces  ia  Latm 
and  Greek,  whidi  last  language  be 
cnldvated  mudi  after  his  retire- 
ment to  Athens.  Tbe  loss  of  bis 
work  on  the  actiont  of  the  mat 
men  amongst  the  Romans,  wmdi 
he  ornamented  with  th^  por- 
traitsi  is  faittch  to  be  deplored,  as 

he 
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ht  had  a  great  taste  for  the  polite 
arts ;  and  we  may  conceive  that 
both  the  portraits  in  Varro's  work» 
as  well  as  those  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of,  were  well  executed^  be- 
czase  we  cannot  doubt  but  ijiose 
great  men  would  employ  the  best 
artists  ;  and  that  there  were  artists 
capable  of  producing  the  tnost 
excellei^t  worlcmanship,  appears 
from  tlie  Roman  coins  of  that  age, 
still  extant,  .which  must  have  been 
drawn  before  they  were  engraven  on 
metals.  So  much  the  more  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  lamented  that  these 
last  works  are  irrecoverably  lost, 

"  It  is  now  time  to  change  the 
painful  task  of  recording  the  suc- 
cessive disasters  which  have  be- 
fallen die  commonwealth  of  letters, 
for  tlie  pleasing  office  of  relating 
the  events  and  circumstances  which 
liave  contributed  to  the  revival  and 
restoration  of  learning* 

♦*  The  Arabians  or  Saracens, 
whose  wild  and  barbarous  enthu- 
siasm had  destroyed  the  Alexan- 
drian library  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  the  first  people  who 
were  captivated  with  the  learning 
a^nd  arts  of  Greece ;  the  Arabinn 
writers  translated  into  their  ovm 
language  many  Greek  authors,  and 
from  them  the  first  rays  of  science 
and  philosophy  began  to  enlighten 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  in 
time  dispelled  the  thick  cloud  of 
ignorance  which  for  some  ages  had 
eclipsed  literature, 

**The  caliph  Almanzur  was  a 
loyer  of  letters  and  learned  men, 
anid  science  of  every  kind  was 
cultivated  under  his  patronage. 
His  grandson,  Almamun,  c^ 
taiued  from  the  Greek  emperors 
copies  of  their  best  books,  em- 
ployed the  ablest  scholars  to  tnm&r 
lute  them,  and  took  great  pleasure 
in  literary  conversutipi^s.    U|i4e^ 


the  patronage  of  the  caMphs,  tibe 
works  of  die  most  valuable  Gveek 
authors,  in  different  branches  of 
science,.  wei:e  translated  into  Ara* 
faic.  In  philosophy,  those  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  mathematics, 
those  <^  Euclid,  Archimedes,  A- 
pollonins,^  Dbphantns,  and  others. 
In  medicine,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  the  best  professors  in  this 
branch  of  science.  In  astronomy, 
Ptolemy,  and  other  authors.  Tte 
Arabian  literati  not  only  translated 
the  works  of  the  Gredcs,  but  se- 
v«al  of  diem  composed  original 
pieces ;  as,  Abulfeda,  Abulphiara« 
gtus,  Bohadin,  and  others.  For 
an  aecouat  of  the  Arabian  writers 
and  literature,  see  Mr.  Harris's 
posdiumous  works,  vol.  ih  chaps,  vi. 
vii.  and  viii. 

**  It  will  hereafter  appear  that 
it  was  from  the  Arabians  that  these 
western  parts  became  fibt  acquaint- 
ed yntJtt  the  Greek  philosophy; 
and  from  them  several  branches  of 
science  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope as  early  as  die  ninth  century, 
and  even  into  Britain  before  the 
end  <^  the  eleventh.  In  which, 
an^  in  the  three  ^succeeding  centu- 
ries, several  Englishmen  travelled 
into  Arabia  and  Spain,  in  aeardl 
of  knowledge;  amongst  others, 
Adelard,  ^  monk  of  Bath ;  Ro- 
bert, a  monk  of  Reading ;  Reti- 
nensis,  Slielly,  Morley,  and  others, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  this  work, 

«*  Several  foreigners  also  tra- 
velled in  search  of  science;  amongst 
others,  Gerbert,  a  native  of  France, 
who  enriched  dies^  western  parts 
widi  the  knovdedge  which  he  had 
ohtaixKd  from  learned  Arabiflis. 
Tlie  abilities  of  this  great  man 
raised  him  to  the  archiepiscopnl 
see  of  Rheims,  dien  to  that  of 
JCavenna,  and  at  length  to  the  pih 
KS  pal 
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pal  ctiair,  which  he  filled  from 
the  year  998  to  l608c  but  such 
was  the  bigotry  and -superstition  of 
those  times,  -that  these  grtat  lumi- 
liaries  of  scieBce,  though  ihost  of 
them  ecclesiastics,  were  accused  of 
-maeic  by  the  ignorant  herd  of 
thew  brethren.  Even  pope  Ger- 
bert  himself,  as  bishop  Otho  grave- 
ly •  relates  of  him?  obtained  the 
pontificate  by  wicked  means ;  for 
the  bishop  assures  us  that  he  had 
given  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
devil,  on  condition  he  might  ob- 
-  tain  what  he  desired  i  and  that  it 
v-as  to  this  circumstance,  and  tlot 
to  the  patronage  of  the  emperor 
Otho  111.,  who  had  been  his  pu- 

fil,  nor  to  that  of  Robert,  the 
rench  king,  his  ^eat  benefac- 
tor, that  he  owed  his  election.  A 
cardinal  Beftno  also  accuses  this 
great*  man  of  holding  an  inter- 
■  (course  with  demons.  NOr  did  su- 
perstition and  bigoftry  cease  to  per- 
secute science  and  genius  till  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

f*  0itr  Roger  Bacon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who  flouri^^d  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  accused 
of  magic,  and  yras  cast  into  a 
French  prison,  where  he  remained 
for  many  years. 

**  Franciscus  Petrarch  was  su- 
spected of  magic ;  and  John  Faust, 
who  was  either  the  inventor,  or 
amongst  the  first  practisers  of  the 
art  of  printing,  was  obliged  to 
j-eveal  his  art,  to  clear  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  having  had 
recourse  to  diabolical  assistance. 

>.*  Biit  the  great  Galileo  met 
^th  the  hardest  fate,  for  he  was 
i!Ot  only  imprisoned  by  the  inqui- 
«flk)n,  but  wa<;  also  under  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  publicly  denying  those 
Philosophical  truths  which  ne  had 
mvestigated  ;  and  what  is-  worse 
for  postp-ity,  superstition  and  igno- 


rance persecuted  his  feme  be- 
yond the  grave ;  for  the  confessor 
of  his  widow,  taking  advanuge 
of  her  piety,  obtained  leave  to 
peruse  his  manuscripts,  of  which 
ne  destroyed  such  as  in  Aw  judges- 
ment  were  nor  fit  to  be  allowed. 

"  This  short  digression  will  m 
some  measure  account  for  the  dtm 
progress  towards  the  restoration 
of  science,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  expect  to  find  that  many  libra- 
ries were  formed  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Christianity:  some  iew 
manuscripts,  however,  escaped 
the  general  plunder  of  the  Ro* 
man  libraries  by  the  Goths. 

'«  Cassiodorus,  the  favourite 
minister  to  Thcodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  was  a  lover  of 
learning  5  he  collected  a  library, 
and  wrote  a  book  on  orthography. 
Pope  Hilary  placed  a  collection  of 
books  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary 
at  Rome,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
465. 

"  Some  few  learned  men  exisi* 
ed  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
throughout  these  times  of  igno- 
rance ;  our  countryman  Bede, 
who  was  born  about  661,  and  died 
in  724f,  was  well  versed  both  m 
sacred  and  prophane  history,  as 
his  numerous  works  testify. 

*<  St.  Egbert,"  archbishop  of 
York,  was  a  disciple  of  venerable 
Bede;  he  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  founded  a  noble  li- 
brary at  York  -about  735,  which 
was  casually  burnt  in  tlie  rdgn  of 
king  Stephen,  with  the  cathedral, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary*s,  and 
several  other  religious  houses. 

^*  Alcuin,  called  also  Albinus 
Flaccusy  was  bom  in  Northum- 
berland ;  he  was  the  disciple  of 
archbishop  Egbert,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  charge  of  the  fa. 
mous  school  which   that    prelate 

had 
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hsii  opened  at  York,  Alcum  was 
in  all  respects  the  most  learned 
ffnan  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
he  was  an  orator,  historian^  poet, 
Tnathematician,  and  divine:  the 
ikmt  of  his'  learning  induced 
Charlemagne  to  mvite  him  to  his 
-court ;  by  his  assistance,  that  em- 
peror founded,  enriched,  and  irf- 
structed  the  un^ersities  of  Touts 
and  Paris.  In  794<  he  was  one  of 
the  Others  of  the  'synod  of  Franc- 
fort,  and  died  at  his  abbey  at 
Tours  in  804-.  In  his  epistle  to 
Charlemagne,  he  mentions,  with 
great  respect,  his  master  Egl)ert, 
and  the  noble  library  which  he  had 
founded.  (See  bishop  Tanner's 
£ibl.  Brit.) 

"  Towards  the  Hatter  end  of  tlic 
same  century,  flourished  our  great 
king  Alfred,  who  engaged  the 
learned  Grimbald,  and  other  fo- 
reigners of  distinguished  abilities, 
in  his  service :  he  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  restored 
learning  in  England. 

«  There  were  in  the  times  of  the 
•Saxons  several  valuable  libraries  in 
this  island :  amongst  others,  those 
at  Canterbury  and  Durham,  and 
in  th^  abbies  of  St.  Alban  and 
.•Glastonbury,  were  the  most  con- 
siderable. 

^  "  About  the  middle  of  the 
•eighth  century,  pope  Zachary, 
who  was  a  Greek  ol  much  erudi- 
tion, placed  a  library  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

«  The  library  at  Fulda,  near 
Hesse  Cassel,  was  founded  by  Pe- 
pin, in  the  pontificate  *of  pope 
Zachary,  in  which  many  ancient 
ananuscripts  are  still  preserved. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  son  Lewis 
the  Pious,  added  much  to  this  li» 
^ary  ;  the  former  of  these  princes 
had  a  noble  library  at  faiba,  near 
i*yow,i 


«  There  were  a  few  learned  men 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  till  the 
general  restoration  of  learning  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  it  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  design  to 
mention  even  all  those  of  our  own 
country ;  and  therefore  we  muse 
refer  our  readers  to  Cave's  Hi9t<h- 
rla  lAterariaf  bishop  Nicolson's 
Historical  Ldbrary,  and  to  bishop 
Tanner's  BihlicAfieca  Britarmica : 
however,  it  may  aot  be  improper 
briefly  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 
**  Ingulphus  tells  us  in  his  His- 
tory, that  he  studied  grammar  at 
Westminster,  and  that  he  was  af. 
terward  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
read  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  rhetoric  of  Cicero.  This  wri- 
ter says,  that  the  Confessor's  queen 
Edgitba  was  admirable  for  her 
beauty,  her  literary  accomplish* 
ments,  and  her  virtue.  He  re^ 
latcs,  that  many  a  time  when  a 
boy,  he  met  the  queen  as  he  was 
ceming  from  school,  who  would 
dispute  with  him  concerning  his 
verses,  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  pa^s  from  grammar  to 
logic,  in  which  she  had  been,  in- 
structed, and  that  she  frequently 
ordered  one  of  her  attendants  to 
give  him  two  or  three  pieces  of 
money,  or  to  be  carried  to  the 
royal  pantry,  and  treated  with  a 
repast. 

"  John  of  Salisbury,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  the  Second,  appears  to 
have  been  very  conversant  in  the 
Latin  classics,  as  also  in  gram- 
mar and  philosophy.  There  were 
other  respectable  writers  of  the 
eleventh  century;  an  account  of 
whom  may  be  seen  in  lord  Lyt- 
telton's  Life  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond,  vol.  iii.  and  in  the  Philolo- 
gicallnquiriesof  thelateMn  Yhnlu 
K  ^  **  Several 
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**  Sereral  writers  of  good  re- 
pute  flourished  in  this  country  tn 
the  twelfth  century ;  amongst 
others,  William  of  Malmesbury 
is  said  to  have  been  a  learned 
many  as  well  as  an  historian ;  and 
Simeon  of  Durham  was  reckoned 
one  of  thtt  moit  learned  men  of 
that  affe. 

**  Matthew  Paris  flonrished  m 
the  thirteenth  century;  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and 
ingenuity;  he  was  skilled «n divi* 
nityt  architecture,  mathematics, 
history,  and  painting;  he  was  a 
good  poet  and  orator,  for  the  age 
m  which  he  lived. 

"  Geofirey  Chaucer  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries : 
he  was  not  only  ^an  excellent  scho- 
lar, but  a  matnematician,  as  well 
as  a  poet.  After  he  had  finished 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  travelled 
int«  foreign  parts  in  search  of 
knowledge;  on  his  return  to  £n» 

fland  he  became  a  student  in  th<i 
nner  Temple,  and  in  his  htter 
days  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe,  which  was  much  esteem«> 
cd«  Many  eminent  writers  are 
necessarily  omitted;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  design  to 
have  shffwn  that  the  lamp  of 
leaminfi;  v^  prevented  from  be^ 
ing  entirely  extinguished  by  a  few 
great  men  whosucceeded  each  other. 
"  The  taking  of  Constantino- 
pie,  by  the  Turks,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
)ias  been  already  related,  was  an 
cv^nt  which  contributed  to  the  ge- 
tXQr^l  restoration  of  learning;  at 
\lisit  time  many  learned  Greeks 
fled  for  protection  into  Italy  and 
Germany,  where  they  were  kindi* 
ly  received,  and  where  they  dif- 
fused science  with  great  success. 
Amongst  others,  wdre  Theodore 
GaTOjr,fnanwclChrysoloras,Geprge 


Trebtzonde,  Lascaris,  BeMriaK 
and  John  Ax^yropilus,  appointed 
preceptor  to  Laurence  de  Medicis» 
by  his  father  Cosm6. 

*^  In  a  short  time  after  thn 
event,  the  inhabitants  of  the  we$t> 
em  parts  of  Europe  made  peat 
progress  in  all  branches  of  htenb- 
tiire,  and  the  invention  or  intio- 
duction  of  printiM,  which  soon 
followed,  completed  the  triumph 
of  learning  over  barbarism  and 
ignorance. 

**  Much  praise  is  due  to  die 
8oveoei6;ns  wno  reigned  in  this  3jad 
the  following  century,  whcxse  gc. 
nerous  patronage  of  lettiers  vid 
learned  mea  greatly  contribvied 
to  the  restoration  of  science. 
Learning,  like  a  tender  plant,  re^ 
qunes  the  cheering  rays  of  royal 
sunshine. 

^^  The  greatest  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature,  have  ever  owed 
their  establishment  to  the  encoo* 
ragement  and  protection  of  princes, 
who  participated  in  the  honour  of 
those  discoveries,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired more  real  glory  than  could 
have  accrued  to  them  by  the  most 
extensive  conquests. 

**  Many  of  the  advantages  pn^ 
ceeding  from  the  taking  of  Con« 
stantinoj^,  .and  from  the  circum* 
stances  which  attended  it,  will  ap* 
pear,  from  a  shost  account  of  the 
principal  manuscript  libraries  which 
tiave  been  formed  since  that  event. 

"  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu* 
fies  filled  by  several  pontiffs,  who 
succe$sively  protected  learning  and 
learned  men.  Nicholas  V.,  Phxs  IL, 
Leo  X.»  Clement  VIL,  and  Six* 
tus  v.,  will  be  remembtrtd  with 
gratitude  by  posterity,  for  Ae  pa- 
tronage they  afforded  to  literature, 

Y  The  first  of  these  may  be 
considcre4 
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considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome ;  the 
others  were  considerable  benefac«p 
tors*  to  itt  and  by  their  industry 
and  influence  greatly  enriched  that 
inestimable  repository ;  and  many 
of  the  succeeding  ponti£Fs  have, 
with  great  success,  followed  their 
example, 

*•  The  Vatican  library  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  pub- 
licy  and  every  one  has  access  to  it 
at  different  hours  upon  certain 
<iays;  the  second  is  kept  with 
more  privacy,  and  the  third  is 
only  to  be  seen  by  persons  of  cer- 
tain distinctions,  or  by  those  who 
have  express  permission  for  that 
purpose:  this  is  called  th^  sanc- 
tuary of  tlie  Vatican. 

** .  Several  libraries  were  formed 
at  Rome,  as  that  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  those  of  the  fathers  of 
St.  Basil,  and  the  Dominicans  of 
Sancta  Maria  Sopra  Minerva; 
and  those  in  the  palaces  of  Otto- 
boni,  Chiggi,  Barbarini,  and  Al- 
tieri. 

**  Libraries  were  aljo  formed  in 
other  parts  of  Italy;  in  the  royal 
palace  and  university  of  Turin  ; 
the  noble  ltbrai*y  of  the  great-duke 
at  Florence;  and  those  of  the 
Laurentian,  Benedictine,  and  Do- 
minican monasteries  in  the  same 
city.  Large  collections  of  manu% 
scripts  were  also  placed  in  the 
following  libraries ;  namely,  in 
the  convents  of  St.  Severtni, 
Monte  Cassini,  Monte  Oliveto, 
and  St.  John  de  Carbonara,  at 
Naples ;  the  ducal  palace  at  Mo- 
^(la;  the  Ambrosian  college  of 
Milan;  the  ducal  palace  at  Par- 
ma; St..  Mark's  at  Venice;  the 
canonS'i^gnlar  at  Bologna;  those 
in  Padua,  Genoa,  and  in  other 
places  in  ltaly« 

«  The  sciences  became  so  ge- 
nerally admired,  that  ail  the  princes 


in  Europe  endeavoured  to  pro* 
mo^e  them  in  their  respective  do* 
minions.  '  Philip  II.  of  Spata 
founded  the  Escurial  library,  in 
which  he  deposited  that  of  Mulef 
tydam,  king  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, which  contained  upwards 
of  four  thousand  volumes  in  the 
Arabic  language ;  he  also  hroaghc 
into  Spain  many  "manuscript^ 
which  were  found  in  several  semir 

^  naries  of  literature  in  Africa,  ti» 
which  were  added  a  fine  collectioa 
of  eastern  manuscripts,  as  well  aa 
a  great  number  of  Greek  and  La* 
tin,  which  are  very  valuable* 
This  library  suffered  much  by 
lightning  in  1670,  but  it  has  since 
baen  greatly  augmented  *  by  the 
kings  of  Spain. 

'<  The  library  at  Salamanca  coa^ 
tains  a  great  number  of  Gre^ 
manuscripts*  which  Ferdinanda 
Nonius  bequeathed  to  that  univer* 
sity.  At  Alcala  is  the  valuable 
library  collected  by  cardinal  ^i* 
menes* 

*^  Francis   the  First   laid  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  library  at 

•  Paris,  which  has  been  contiaiudlf 
increasing.  Caidinal  Fleury,  audi 
the  great  Colbert,  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  enrich  it. 
This  library  is  inestimable,  and 
contains  a  mat  number  of  ma» 
nuscripts  in  ^most  every  languaffcw 
For  particulars  .  concerning  tnii 
treasure  of  learning,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  catalogue  of  father 
Montfaucon,  and  to  Mcxis.  Galr 
vis's  treatise  on  French  libraries ;  a 
new  edition  of  which  is  wanted* 
with  accounts  of  those  that  have 
changed  places  and  possessors. 
The  Jesuite  had,  in  different  parts 
of  France,  many  fine  libraries; 
some  account  of  what  is  become 
of  them  would  be  useful*  There 
were  many  noble  libraries  in 
France^   but  our  limits  will  not 
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peniiit  us  to  pay  them  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve;  therefore  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  second 
volume  of  Montfaucon's  Biblio* 
theca  Bibliotliecarum,  published 
at  Paris  in  1789. 

**  The  emperor  Maximilian  the 
First  Allowed  the  example  of  the 
oUicr  princes  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  year  1480  founded  the  Impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  which  he 
enriched  with  a  vast  number  of 
xnanuscripts  taken  from  the  mo- 
nasteries in  his  Austrian  domini- 
ons, and  with  such  other  manu- 
script collections  as  could  be  made 
by  the  German  literati. 

**  This  inestimable  repository  of 
literary  treasures  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  acquisition  of  the 
tjnce  celebrated  Buda  library;  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  aug- 
mented with  many  other  consi- 
derable libraries,  and  lately  with  a 
great  number  of  valuable  and  cu- 
rious manuscripts,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  colleges  and  houses  of 
the  Jesuits  within  the  Imperial  do- 
minions. In  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  M.  Lambecius  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  ^a  catalogue  of 
such  manuscripts  as  were  then  de- 
posited in  the  Imperial  library; 
but  an  additional  one,  of  the  ac- 
cessions to  it  since  his  time,  would 
be'  very  useful ;  as  would  a  cata- 
logue of  thos^  manuscripts  that 
ure  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Brussels,  founded  by  the  late  em- 
press-queen, in  which  is  deposited 
fjeveral  of  those  lately  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits  in  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands. The  other  principal  li- 
braries in  Germany  are  those  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  duke  of  Wolfenbut- 
t«l,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha>;  that  at 
Strasburgh,  founded  by  bishop 
Otlio  in    die   sixteenth  •  century  ; 


and  those  at  Anhalt,  Helmstadtt 
Tubingen,  Jena,  Lavingen,  and 
Ratisbon.  There  are  at  Liege  the 
libraries  of  St.  James  and  St.  Be- 
nedict, and  some  MSS.  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Cologne. 

"  Gustavus  Adolph^s,  kii»  of 
Sweden,  possessed  himself  ot  die 
royal  libraries  formerly  at  Prague 
and  Dresden,  which  his  daughter, 
queen  Christina,  carried  witfi  her 
to  .Rome,  and  tliey  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican ;  as  is  like- 
wise the  noble  libntry  which  was 
formerly  at  Heidelberg. 

**  The  most  considerable  manu- 
script libraries  in  the  Netherlands 
were  lately  those  of  the  Carme- 
lites at  Bruges ;  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  Dominicans,  and  Cai^ 
melites  at  Ghent;  the  Jesuits  at 
Antwerp,  which  with  the  magnifi- 
cent library  of  printed  books  was, 
on  the  dissolution  of  that  ordo-, 
purchased  from  the  late  emperor 
by  the  abbot  of  Tongerloo,  near 
Louvain,  for  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling  ;  the 
public  library,  and  those  in  seve- 
ral of  the  colleges  at  Louvain; 
those  of  Middleburgh,  Tongeren, 
Utrecht,  and  Zutphcn ;  and 
those  at  Harderwick  and  Leydcn ; 
in  which  two  last  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  oriental  manuscripts.  A. 
Sandenis,  a  monk  of  Afiiigem, 
neai:  Brussels,  published  a  cata- 
logiie  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
diSerent  libraries  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Lisle 
1 64 1 ,  164>3,  to  which  the  reader  b 
referred. 

"  The  northern  parts  of  Europ 
are  not  without  Iherary  treasures. 
There  are  two  considerable  libra- 
ries at  Copenhagen ;  one  in  the 
university,  and  the  other  in  the 
city ;  which  last  was  founded  by 
K<enry  Rantzau,  a  Danish  gentle- 
ma!Q.  .  There  -  are  still  remaining 
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some  mantiscripts  in  the  library  at 
Stockholm,  which  was  founded 
by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden. 

"  Poland  has  two  considei^ble 
libraries,  one  at  Wilna,  enriched 
by  several  kings  of  Poland,  as 
-we  are  told  by  Cromer  and  Bo- 
zius.     The  other  is  at  Cracow. 

**  The  duke  of  Holstein  Got- 
torp  hath  a  curio.us  manuscript 
library. 

"  There  were  but  few  valuable 
manuscripts  in  Russia  till  the  reign 
of  Peter  (he  Great,  who  founded 
many  universities,  and  settled  a 
large  fund  for  a  library  at  Peters- 
burgh,  which  is  well  furnished. 

*•  The  royal  library  at  Peters- 
boiF  is  most  splendid,'  and  the 
late  empress  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  enrich  her  country 
-with  ancient  marbles,  pictures, 
medals,  manuscripts,  and  wha^^ 
€vcr  is  magnificent* 

**  There  were  several  collections 
of  manuscripts  in  England  before 
the  general  restoration  of  science 
in  Europe,  which  had  at  diflferent 
times  been  brought  hither  by 
those  who  had  travelled  into  fo- 
reign countries ;  these  were  chiefly 
preserved  ii;i  tlie  two  universities, 
in^  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
religioifs  houses :  *  but  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  se- 
veral valuable  libraries  were  form- 
ed in  England.  In  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VL,  Humphry,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  made  a  collection 
of  MSS.  for  his  library  at  Oxford. 
King  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. 
greatly  assisted  the  cause  of  leam- 
^^f  ^y  ^^  encouragement  they 
gave  to  the  art  of  printing  in  En- 
gland, and  by  purchasing  such 
books  as  were  printed-  ip  other 
countries.  William  Warham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbcyry,  purchased 
manf  valuable  Greek  MSS.  which 
ba(l  been  brought  hither  by  tlie 


prelates  -and  others  who  came  t5 
this  country,  after  the  taking  of 
.Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
King  Henry  VIII.  may  justly  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  royal 
library,  which  was  enriched  with 
the  MSS.  selected  from  those  of 
the  religious  houses,  by  that  cele« 
brated  antiquary,  John  Leland^ 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  enriched  the  college 
of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Cambridge, 
with  a  great  number  of  ancient 
and  curious  MSS. 

"  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth,  sir  Thomas  Bodley  greatly 
increased  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  which  is  now  called  by 
his  name.  This  great  benefactor 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  his 
country  in  particular,  quitted  the 
court,  and  applied  himself  whollf 
to  the  purchasing  of  books  and 
MSS.  both  at  home  and  abroad : 
by  these  means,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  furnishing  tliat  library 
with  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  MS3*  and,  by  the 
subsequent  liberality  of  many  great 
and  ilhistrious  persons,  has  been 
since  increased  to  more  than  eight 
thousand  volumes,  including  the 
MSS.  given  by  Thomas  Tanner, 
bishop  of  Norwich^  and  the  valu- 
able library  bequeathed  by  the 
will  of  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson. 

"  Considerable  augmentations 
were  made  to  the  libraries  of  the 
sev^eral  colleges  in  the  two  univer- 
sides,  as  also  to  thgse  of  our  ca- 
thedral  churches,  th6  palace  at 
Lambeth,  the  inns  of  court,  the 
college  of  arms  and  others ;  cata^ 
logues  of  which  were  published 
at  Qxford  in  1697>  under  the 
title  of  Catalogus  Manuscriptorvm 
Anglic  et  Hiberniir. 

,"  Bodley's  great  contemporary, 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  is  also  enti* 
tied  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
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for  Ill's  dX^ence  in  collecting  the 
Cottonian  library;  he  was  engaged 
isk  the  pursuit  of  MSS.  and  re^ 
cerds  upwards  of  forty  years,- 
darmg  which  ttme,  he  spared  aei- 
ther  trouble  nor  expense. 

•*  The  iMble  mauascript  library 
Jbottded  by  Robert  Harleyi  ^rt 
pf  Otfbr4»  and  gveatly  enriched 
by  bb  son  £dward>  who  inherited 
ha  father's  love  of  science,'  claims 
a  distinguished  place  in  every  ac- 
€omit  whkh  may  be  given  of  the 
Bterary  treasures  of  antiquky  in 
gcaeral»  and  of  this  coimtry  in 
|KUttcular.  Posljnrity  will  ever  be 
tnd^>ted  to  her  grace  the  late 
di^hess  dowager  of  Portland)  for 
m€XKmg  this  inestimable  treasure 
of  karaine  to  the  poblicy  by  au* 
thonty  Of  parliameuti  under  the 
gceardiaaship  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  realim^ 
bath  for  rank  and  abilities  ;  whose 
cxeeOent  regulations  have  .made 
litis  library^  as  also  the  royal»  Cot- 
tonxan»  Sloaiuan,  and  others,  now 
dieposited  ii^  tlie  British  Museum, 
easy  of  access  and  consequently 
m£  real  use  to  the  pKilosopi^r,  tlie 
statesman,  the  historian,  the  scho- 
lar, as  well  as  to  die  artist  and 
A/t  jnecbanic. 

«•  It  must  give  every  one  plea- 
8are>  who  refiects  on  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in 


most  bran^es  of  sdence  in  t&e 
tliree  last  centoriesy  that  leamii^ 
and  the  ar^  will  not  as  formerly 
be  lost  to  posterity }  because,  by 
the  means  of  printijag,  and  the 
improvements  in  education,  know- 
ledge is  diffused  through  most 
nations,  and  is  attainably  by  the 
generality  of  the  people  in  every 
free  country  ;  whereby  many  in-, 
dividuals  arc  qualified  to  prosiote, 
in  their  respective  stations*  the 
arts,  as  well  as  the  interests,  of 
each  community.  Science  has 
humanized  the  mind,  has  caused 
men  in  a  great  mcasore  to  lay 
aside  their  prejudices,  and  has 
introduced  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  literati  of  most  conn- 
tries,  who  have  united  in  pro- 
motiw  and  in^^ving  knowledge 
and  the  art$»  without  entering 
into  the  religious  jor  political  opi- 
nions of  each  other.  The  true 
way  of  making  odiers  love  us 
will  be  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness and  hums^ty,  and  to  iibsciw 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  great 
Master,  ^  doii^  t^  (dken^  m  v» 
%soutd  they  should  do  vmo  tis;  wr 
may  then,  with  reas<Mi,  indulge  a 
hope  that  every  succeeding  ^ 
vn)!  increase  the  knowledge,  tSe 
virtue,  and  the  happiness  of 
kind." 


On  the  Earliest  DiscevERv  of  New  Hollavik 
[From  Captain  Burney's  Chrdnologicai.  History.] 


« rr^HE  first  discovery  of  that 
X  land  by  Europeans  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Hollanders, 
who  sailed  along  part  of  the  west 
coast  iQ  1616.  Evidences  how- 
ever exist,  which  leave  verv  little 


reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  known 
at  no  hut  period  of  die  16th  cen- 
tury. 

**  The  earliest  claim  to  the  ori- 
ginal discovery  is  made  by  14*  de 
.  Brosscs,  ki  favour  of  the  siew  de 
GunneviUi^ 


On  the  Earliest  Discovery  of  Nfw  HoLLAwa  ZlSi}^ 

every  thii^  «o  that  hts  jcmmak 
and  descriptions  were  entirely  lose 
On  arriving  in  port,  he  made  a  « 
declaration  of  afl  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  voya^,  to  the  Admv*  - 
ralty,  vrhich  declaration  was  dated 
July  the  19th,  1505,  and  was 
signed  by  the  principsd  officers  of 
the  ship. 

«  In  one  part  of  the  relation, 
this  great  southern  land  is  said  to 
be  not  far  out  of  the  direct  route 
to  the  East  Indies,,  *  turn  ioin  de  /« 
droite  mavigathn  ics  Indes  Oria^ 
talcs*  The  land  of  Gonneville 
has  been  supposed  to  be  in  a  Ugh 
southern  Utitude,  and  nearly  oa 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  Duval  and  Nolhi. 
placed  it  on  thrir  charu  to  the 
south'^west  from  the  Cape,  in  M 
degrees  south.  M.  de  Brosses  qon- 
jectured  that  it  was  south  from  the 
Moluccas,  and  that  it  was  in  face 
the  first  discovery  of  the  T,  Au* 
straits,  since  named  New  Hol« 
land. 

«  Let  the  whole  Account  be  re- 
coi^idered  without  prepossesnon, 
and  the  idea  that  will  imnoediately 
and  most  naturally  occur  is,  that 
the  Southern  India  discovered  by 
Gonneville  was  Madiigaiscar.  De 
Gonneville  having  dpubled  (pass- 
ed round)  the  Cape,  was  by  tem- 
pests driven  into  calm  latitudes, 
and  so  near  to  this  land,  that  he 
was  directed  thither  by  die  flight 
of  birds*  The  refusal  of  the  crew 
to  proceed  to  the  Eastern  India 
would  scarcely  have  happened,  if 
they  had  been  so  far  advanced  to 
the  east  as  New  Holland. 

«*  There  are,  however,  claims 
to  the  Terra  Australis  for  the 
16th  century,  which  seem  much 
better  founded  than  the  one  made 
by  M.  de  Brosses.  Thene  is,  ja 
the  British  Museum,  a  manu- ' 
script  map  of  the  world  (as  much 

of 


Gonneville,  upon  tlie' evidence  of 
an  account  given  in  a  work,  enti- 
tled, M^oires  totickcmt  PEtabhsse^ 
ment  A'une  Mission  Chretiame  ^tu  U 
troisOme  MondCf  ou  Tare  AustraUf 
printed  at  iParis,  1663.^ 

<*  NL  de  Brosses  has  inserted  this 
account  in  his  Navigations  aux  Ter^ 
res  Australet,  It  states,  that  some 
Fretich  merchants,  bein]?  tempted 
by  the  success  of  the  Portuguese 
under  Vasquez  de  Gama,  deter- 
mined upon  sending  a  ship  to  the 
Indies  by  the  same  route  which  he 
had  sailed.  The  ship  was  equipped 
at  Honfleur.  *  Lf  aieur  de  Gonne^ 
vide,  qtd  en  etoit  le  commandani, 
icoa  Vancre  au  mots  du  Juin,  1503, 
«e  doubla  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance, 
Oil  {/  fut  assaUli  Wtate furieuse  teur" 
tnente,  qui  lui  fit  perdre  sa  route  et 
Vabandonna  au  calme  cmn^feux  d*tme 
mer  inconnue.'  i.  e.  *  The  sieur  de 
Gonneville,  who  commanded  her, 
weighed  anchor  in  the  month  of 
June  1508,  and  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was  as- 
sailed by  a  furious  tempest,  which 
made  hioi  lose  his  route,  and 
.  abandoned  him  to  the  wearisome 
caUn  of  an  unknown  sea/ — *  Not 
knowing  what  course  to  steer,  the 
siglit  of  some  birds  coming  froih 
the  south,  determined  them  to  sail 
in  that  direction,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  land.  Thej  found  what 
they  desired ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
^reat  coutitry,  which,  in  their  re- 
lations, was  named  the  Southern 
India,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time,  of  applying  indii^ 
ferently  the  name  of  the  Indies 
to  every  country  newly  disco- 
vered.' They  remained  six  months 
^t  this  land ;  after  which  the  crew 
of  the  ship  refused  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  Gonneville  was  obliged 
to  return  to  France.  When  near 
hope,  he  was  attacked  by  an  £n- 
gl^  corsair,   and  plundered  of 
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of  it  as  was  known)  without 
date.  The  character  of  the  writ- 
ing IS  of  the. 1 6th  century;  and 
instead  of  the  islands  of  Japan,  a 
large  country,  with  the  name  Zi- 
pangri,  is  placed  to  the  east  of 
China»  at  the  distance  of  more 
tlian  500  leagues.  With  these 
circumstances,  the  6ther  parts 
correspond,  and^  Mr.  Dalrymple 
(who  has  inserted  in  his  collec- 
tion afiic-^imie  of  the  eastern  part 
of  this  curious  manuscript)  infer- 
red from  thence,  that  it  ^^as  made 
early  in  the  l6th  century.  Tlie 
explanations,  and  those  names 
which  custom  has  allowed  to  be 
convertible,  are  in  tlie  French 
language,  and  the  arms  of  the 
dauphin  of  France    are    in    one 

'  comer.  The  projection  is  of  tlie 
plane,  and  the  scale  21  inches 
•  /Eng.)  to  every  10  degrees.  From 
the  Strait  of  Magalhanes,  east- 
ward, to  the  eastern  part  of  China, 
is  made  230  degrees.'  A  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments in  use  at  the  time  is  af- 
fixed  at  one  end,  among  which  is 
the  cross-staff  with  a  single  trans- 
verse piece. 

,  «*  Since  Mr.  Dalrymple  pub- 
lished  the  Jhc-similef  ■  a  discovery 
has  been  made  in  the  king's  li- 
brary in  the  British  Museum, 
which  ascertains  the  date.  ^  A  set 
of  charts  drawn  on  vellum,  and 
bound  together,  are  found  to  form 
a  copy,  perhaps  the  original,  of 
the  French  chart.  There  is  an 
exact  agreement  between  the  two 
In  the  most  material  particulars; 
but  the  names  and  ezplanadons  to 
the  one  in  the  royal  library  are  in 
the  English  language,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  king  of  En- 
gland. At  the  beginning  is  writ- 
ten— ^'.This  book  of  Idrography 
is  made  by  me  Johne  Rotz,  sar- 
vaxit  to  the  king's  most  excellent' 


majesty.*  The  date  is  154& 
The  dedication  is  in  the  French 
language,  of  which  coimtry  Rotz 
was  probably  a  native.  In  it,  he 
says,  his  chart  was  composed 
from  his  own  experience,  and  that 
of  his  friends  and  fellow-naviga- 
tors. The  parts  are  extremely 
well  filled  ;  the  general  outlines  ot 
the  sea-coasts  are  drawn  with  more 
appearance  of  correctness,  and  the 
whole  is  executed  with  better 
judgement,  than  the  credk  which 
is  given  to  that  date  for  geogra- 
phical Joiowledge  afforded  reason 
to  expect. 

"  The  following  are  among  the 
characteristic  particulars  which 
have  relation  to  this  work. 

"  A  clear  passage  is  given  txp 
the  sea  round  the  north  of  Terre 
du  Laboureiir  (Labrador).  The 
Tierra  del  Fuego  is  drawn  as  port 
of  La  Terre  Australe.  On  the 
coast  of  America,  in  the  Soudi 
Sea,  between  the  latitude  erf"  25* 
south,  and  the  Strait,  no  names 
appear ;  the  establishment  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Chili  being  then  too 
recent  to  have  become  generally 
known.  South  of  Borneo,  ana 
the  eastern  Archipelagos,  in  lad« 
tude  about  8  degrees  south,  he* 
gins  a  large  country,  with  the 
name  of  Jave  le  Grand  (the  Great 
Java).  From  the  north  part,  the 
coast,  one  way,  is  drawn  to  the 
soulh-west,  and  afterwards  to  the 
south,  to  the  28th  decree  of 
south  latitude,  where  it  is  made 
to  turn  off  towards  the  south- 
east; and  thus  far  names  are 
^iven  to  many  different  capes 
and  bays.  The  other  direction  of 
the  coast,  from  the  nordi  partf 
is  to  the  south-east,  where  there 
are  few  names;  and  this  part 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
New  Guinea  (as  that  country  ts 
not  othem'ise  laid  down),  on  the 
supposiuoH 
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supposition  that  New  Guinea  was  * 
a  portion  of  the  same  land.  The 
coast  herei  however,  has  nearly 
the  same  direction  with  the  cor- 
responding partr  of  New  Holland, 
but  is  continued  far  to  the  south  ; 
and»  by  a  very  extraordina/y  co* 
incidence,  immediately  beyond 
th'e  latitude  of  30  degrees,  the 
country  is  named  Coste  des  Her- 
baiges,  answering  in  climate  and 
in  name  to  Botany  Bay.  Tlie 
many  instances  of  similitude  to 
the  present  charts,  which  are  ta 
be  found  in  the  general  outline 
of  this  land,  it  js  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine were  produced  solely  by 
chance. 

*«  Within  the  outlines  of  die 
different  countries,  are  coloured 
drawings  of  the  natives  and  their 
dwellings,  of  various  animals, 
and  other  productions.  The 
whole  b  \^ell  worth  description, 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
geography  of  that  early  period. 

«  The  French  chart  is  in  one 
entire  roll,  and  it  is  probable  was 
originally  designed  for  Henry, 
the  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
It-  became  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  but  at 
his  death  was  taken  away  by  one 
of  his  servants,  and  remained  in 
concealment,  till  it  was  discovered 
by  the  president  of  the  royal 
society,  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
purchased,  and  restored  it  to  the 
llarleian  library. 

**  The  book,  which  is  In  some 


respects  less  perfect  than  the  roll, 
contains  representations  of  two 
hemispheres,  where  the  parallels 
are  circular,  jmd  are  described 
through  equal  divisions  of,  the 
right  circle,  and  of  the  primitive 
circle;  a  method  of  projection 
which,  notwithstanding  its  advan- 
tages for  purposes  of  geography, 
has  since  been  so  much  out  of  use, 
that  when  M.  de  la  Hire  revived 
it  150  years  afterwards,  he  "was 
supposed  to  be  the  original  in- 
ventor. 

"  It  is  particularly  observable, 
that  the  great  Terra  Australis  of 
the  geographers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, in  all  the  charts,  is  brought 
further  to  the  north  near  the  east- 
em  islands,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  its  progress  round  the  Antarc- 
tic Pole.  That  Rotz,  or  some  of 
his  intimates,  visited  the  *  Great 
Java,'  appears  probable,  from  the 
coast  being  delineated  in  his  chart, 
with  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  New  Holland  tlian  is  to  be 
found  in  the  charts  of  many  years' 
later  date.  All  these  circum- 
stances justify  and  support  the 
opinion,  that  the  northern  and 
western  coasts  of  New  Holland 
were  known,  and  were  the  Great 
Java  of  the  16th  century.  There 
are  likewise  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  eastern  coast  had  been 
seen;  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  authorise  the  insertion  of  any 
part  of  it  in'  a  chart  of  the  disco- 
veries made  previous  to  1579.'* 
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^rom  M.  KiramsinIs  Travels,  transUted  from  the  6«rtnaii»} 

^TTTE  entered  Zurich  at  half 
f  V    P2W»t  eight  o'clock*  just /as 


the  congregation  was  leaving  the 
church,  and  thus  we  lost  that 
«pportttiuty  o£  hearing  Lavater 
preach.  We  observed  that  every 
ene  in  the  streets^  was  dsessed  in 
their  hdkla7  suits.  The  men  in 
general  wore  black  coats,  and  the 
voniea  had  a  black  woollen  dres8» 
and  wore  hoods  or  veils.  The 
fioliday  dress  of  the  senators  of  Zu» 
tich  consists  of  a  black  coat,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  cloak  of  the  same 
colour.  Round  the  neck  they  wear 
cxceedmgly  large  white  ruffs»  In 
this  pompous  attire  they  usually 
aq^pear  in  the  senate-house  and  at 
churclu 

*'  After  dinner  I  visited  Lavater, 
hj  whom  I  was  very  agreeaUy  en* 
tertained.  He  wishes  me  to  pub* 
Ksh  a  selection  oC  his  works  in  the 
Russian  lansuage.  ^  When  you 
zelum  to  lii&scow,^  said  he,  *■  I 
shall  send  you  the  manuscript  b^ 
post*  You  may  then  procure  sub- 
scriptions for  it,  and  assure  the 
public,  that  in  this  selection,  there 
wiU  not  be  a  single  word  which 
hiv  not  been  maturely  consider- 
ed.' What  think  you  of  this  jptro- 
posaly  my  firiends?'Do  you  think 
suoh  a  book  would  find  readers 
among  us?  But  few,  I  fear.  I 
liowever  accepted  Lavater's  pro- 
posal, and  gave  him  my  hand 
upon  it.  When  I  left  him,  I  went 
to  the  pmbllc  promenade  out  of  the 
town.  This  is  a  large  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Limmatt,  sur- 
rounded with  avenues  of  ancient 
▼enemble  linden  .tree^.  I  Ibund  a 
good  deal  of  cooipany  thete,  who 


all  sainted  me  as  if  I  had  been  an 
acquaintance.  It  is  the  cu$toi|[i  bl 
Zurich  to  take  off  y  om*  hat  to  ev^ 
pei^oa  you  meet*  Politeness  y^ 
^doobtless,  Tory  commendable ;  bnft 
the  hand  becomes  at  length  tired  ot 
retuminj^  so  many  salutations^  and 
I  therefore  resolved  always  to  fo 
uncovered  in  the  town.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  again  visited  Lavater^ 
with  whom  I  suppedw  The  com- 
pany at  table  consisted  of  several 
niends  and  all  Lavater^s  family, 
excepts  his  son,  who  is  at  present 
in  London.  His  eldest  daughter 
is  not  very  handsome,  but  the 
youngest  is  va7beauti(iil  and  lively. 
The  former  is  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  b^t  the  latter  not 
much  more  than  twelve.  Our  host 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  very  talka- 
tive suid  jocose.  Among  other 
subjects  our  conversation  tnmed 
upon  one  of  his  professed  enemies. 
I  observed  him  at  that  momtBt 
with  the  utmost  attention  ;  but  he 
remained  silent,  and  his  counte- 
nance underwent  not  the  slightest 
alteration.  And  can  we,  wim  jus* 
tice,  require  him  to  commend  those 
who  censure  him  with  such  am- 
rity^  Is  it  not  su£cieat  that  lie 
does  not  return  like  for  like«  Fien- 
ninger  informed  me,  thatLavafier 
made  it  a  constant  rule  never  to 
peruse  any  publicadon  which  coot 
tained  any  thing'in  the  shape  of  an 
opinion  on  himself;  so  ihat  neither 
praise  nor  censure  ever  reaches  his 
ears.  I  consider  this  as  a  proof  of 
uncommon  enert^y  of  mind :  and 
he  who  constanuy  acts  according 
to  tliedictatesof  h!Sconscience,with- 
Out  regai:dieng  what  others  inar 
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-thifik  of  him,  U  in  mjjejes  a  great 
man. 

"  This  mommg  I  drank  coffee 
with  the  father  of  miss  T,  whom 
yon  know,  and  thus  have  becozkie 
acquainted  with-  his  family,  which 
is  pretty  numerous.  It  is  surpris- 
ing bow  people,  who^  circum- 
.stancesy  as  far  as  report  ^d  obser- 
vation can  decide,  are  far  from 
low,  should  have  left  their  child  in 
such  a  distant  country;  especially 
as  the  Swiss  love  their  country  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that  they  reckon 
it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  it  for  any  long 
period. 

"  I  went  with  Mr.  T to  see 

the  Zurich  militia  exercised^  Al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich 
were  present,  for  it  is  to  them 
an  uncommon  -spectacle.  A  cir- 
cumstance occurred  here  rather 
grating  to  my  feelings:  professor 
jBreitinger,  whom  I  nad  not  yet 
seen  since  my  return  from  Schaff- 
.hausen,  met  me  amidst  the  crowd, 
Just  as  the.  manoeuvres  were  finish- 
ed; and,  after  the  usual  compli- 
ments, asked  me  how  I  liked  what 
I  had  seen  ?  Conceiving  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine,  my 
imagination  instantly  recalled  that 
scene,  in  all  its  magnificence ;  the 
earth  trembled  beneath  me;  the 
roaring  was  tremendous ;  and  I  re- 
plied with  ecstasy  and  enthusiasm, 
«  Oh !  who  can  ever  find  words 
to  describe  this  magnificent  spec- 
tacle] we  can  only  gaze  in  silent 
astonishment!^  «They  were  our 
volunteers,'  replied  he  with  a  bow, 
and  left  me.  I  now  perceived,  that 
he  did  not  mean  the  Fall  of  the 
Rhine,  but  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Zurich  troops.  What  must  he 
have  thought  ef  my  answer  ?  I  re- 
solved, both  for  his  sake  and  my 
own*  to  run  after  him,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  the  mistake  that 
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so  sensibly  wounded  my  self-lwe, 
but  he  was  already  out  of  sight* 

«  Eveiy  day  augments  my  ad- 
miration of  LaVater ;  he  ,has  not 
an  hour's  leisure,  and  the  door  of 
kis  closet  is  never  shut.  Hither 
thropg  beggars  asking  charity,— 
the  dieted  who  seek  cgnsola- 
tion, — ^travellers  who,  thoUgh  they, 
want  neither,  at  least  contnbute  to 
occupy  his  time.  Besides,  he  vi- 
sits the  sick  not  only  of  his  own  pa- 
rish, but  likewise  of  niany  others. 
This  evening,  after  writing  several 
letters,  he  took  his  hat,  and  re» 
quested  me  to  accompany  him.  I 
should  like  to  see  where  he  is  going 
to,  tliought  I,  and  followed  him. 
We  went  out  of  one  street  into  ant)- 
ther,  and  at  length  through  the 
gate  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at  a 
small  vUlage  and  entered  a  cot« 
tage.  *  Is  Anna  yet  alive/  de- 
manded Lavater  of  an  old  woman 
who  came  to  meet  us*  ^  She 
scarcely  breathes,'  replied  she^ 
with  a  fiood  of  tears ;  and  opened 
the  door  of  a  chamber ;  where  I 
beheld,  in  a  bed,  an  aged  and  ema- 
ciated woman,  whose  wan  and  livid 
countenance  bespoke  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  Two  boys  and 
two  girls  stood  round  the  bed  and 
wept.  The  moment  they  saw  La- 
vater, they  ran  and  kissed  his 
hands.  He  approached  the  pa- 
tient, and  asked  her  how  slie  cud. 
•*  I  am  dying!  I  am.  dying!'  she 
replied,  but  was  unable  to  say 
more.  Her  eyes  were  fixied  on. her 
bosom,  which  heaved  with  ii^ard 
Convulsion.  Lavater  sat  down  be- 
side her,  «id  began  to  prepare  her 
for  her  departure.  *  Thy  hour  is 
come,'  said  he^  «  thy  Saviour 
awaits  thee.  ^  Be  not  afraid  of  the 
grave!  Not  thou,  but  only  thy 
mortal  body,  will  be  deposited  in 
it.  In  the  moment  when  thy  eyes 
are  dosed  tg  the  light  of  this  life, 
li  the 
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the  glorious  morning  of  an  eternal 
and  oetter  life  will  shine  upon  dice. 
Be  thankful  to  God  that  thou  hast 
attained  a  good  old  age,  and  hast 
seen  thy  children  aad  grand-chil- 
dren grow  up,  matured  in  honesty 
and  virtute.  They  will  for  ever  bless 
thy  memory  9  and  will  once  em- 
brace thee  with  niptures  in  the 
mansion  of  the  blessed.  There, 
ther^  we  shall  all  form  but  one 
happy  femily.*  Th^e  last  words 
he  uttered  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
and  wiped  his  eyes-  He  then 
prayed,  blessed  the  dymg  sinner 
preparato'ry  to  her  exit,  and  took 
his  leave.  He  kissed  the  children, 
told  them  not  to  weep,  and  at  his 
departure  gave  them  some  money. 
The  dejection  of  my  heart  was  very 
great,  and  even  ihe  pure  evening 
air  could  scarcely  restore  me  to  a 
free  respiration. 

«*  <  Whence  do  you  derive  such 
Strength  and  patience  P  said  I  to 
Lavater,  in*  admiration  at  his  m- 
defatigable  activity.  *  My  dear 
friend,'  replied  he,  smiling,  <h  is 
m  the  power  of  every  one  to  per- 
form a  great  deal  if  he  will ;  and 
the  more  be  does,  the  more  ability 
and  inclination  he  will  find  for  ac- 
tive exertion.' 

•«  BelieVe  not,  my  friends,  that 
X«aVater,  who  docs  so  much  good 
to  the  poor,- is  himself  possessed  of 
great  riches.  No  5  ou  the  contrary, 
nis  income  is  very  small ;  but  from 
the  sale  of  his  printed  works  and 
manuscripts  he  acquires  a  consi- 
derable sum  for  the  relief  of  his  in- 
digent brethren.  I  have  myseli" 
bought  two  of  his  manuscripts; 
one  is  entitled,  ^  An  Hundred  Se- 
cret  Physiognomical  Rules;'  with 
the  mottOy  *  Never  ridicule  misery, 
or  the  means  of  alleviating  it ;' 
^nd  the  other  is  *  A  Monument  for 
Travellers.'  For  the  latter  he 
would  not  take  the  money  himself. 


but  ordered  me  to  pay  if  to  a  ] 
Frenchman  who  had  requ 
lief  of  him. 

•*  Mr.  T has  invited  me  tx> 

accompany  him  in  an  excursion  on 
the  Lake  of  Zurrch,  from  which 
I  promise  myself  much  pleasure. 

<^  I  have  this  day  commenced 
an  acquaintance  with  a  very  amia* 
ble  man,  the  archckeacon  Tobler, 
whom  I  before  knew  frt)m  his 
works,  and  particularly  his  transb- 
tion  of  Thomson^s  Seasons,  the 
publication  of  which  was  saperin-* 
tended  by  his  friend  Gessner.  He- 
came  to  me  early  this  morning 

with  Mr.  T ;  his  simplicity  ana 

h^enuousness  charmed  me.  In 
company  with  him,  Mr.T  ■  ,  and 
both  his  daughters,  I  to-day  made 
an  excursion  upon  ;iie  lake.  We 
could  not  jpossibly  have  chosen  a 
finer « day  for  the  purpose;  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  sky,  and  the 
sur^ce  of  the  water  resembled  a 
miiTor.  The  surrounding  shores  of 
the  lake  acre  embellished  with  hand- 
some villages,  the  villas  ef  rich 
Zurich  gentlemen,  and  an  unin- 
tcrruptea  range  of  vineyards.  To- 
day  it  is  exactly  forty  years,  as 
Mr.  Tobler  in&rms  us,  since  the 
immortal  Kk>pstock,  with  his  youth- 
ful :  friends,  and  the  loveliest 
nymphs  of  Zurich,  took  a  trip  of 
amusement  upon  this  lake.  *  Me- 
tliinks  I  view  him  now  in  his  red 
coat  I' exclaimed  Mr. Tobler.  *He 
that  day  showed  a  marked,  atten- 
tion to  miss  Schinz,  and  Werd- 
miillermade  a  cockade  of  her  glove^ 
and  pinned  it  to  Klopstock's  hat. 
Tlie  divine  author  of  die  Messiah 
diiFosed  joy  around  him,  and  he 
has  chanted  these  celestial  plea- 
sures, which  great  souls  only  are 
cap:ible  of  enjoying,  in  his  ode,  en- 
titled <  Zurich's  Lake,'  which  will 
be  an  eternal  monument  of  his  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  where  the 
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laiirel  and  myrtle  'wi-eath  decorated 
bis  brows*' 

"  As  a  proof  of  Klopstock's 
high  reputation  in  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Tobler  related,  among  otherthings, 
that  twQ  young  shepherdesses  came 
from  the  canton  of  Glarus  to  Zu- 
rich, with  no  other  view  than  to 
see  Klopstock.  One  of  them,  seiz- 
ing his.  hand,  exclaimed,  *  Ah  ! 
when  I  read  in  Clarissa,  or  the 
Messiah,  I  am  qnite  transported!* 
While  we  indulged  in  this  kind  of 
conversation  with  the  worthy  arch- 
deacon, the  time  flew  so  rapidly 
that  I  did  not  observe  that  we  were 
already  eight  miles  from  the  town. 
Here  we  landed  at  a  village,  the 
birth-place  of  Mr.  Tobler,  and  of 
which  his  fatlier  had  been  the  mi* 
nister.  The  cottages  in  thii  vil- 
lage have  a  very  comfortable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  adjoining  to  almost 
every  one  of  them  is  a  small  gar* 
den  stocked  with  fruit  trees,  toge- 
ther wixh  beds  of  flowers  and  culi- 
nary vegetables.  Within  these  ha^ 
Intations  prevails  the  utmost  cleam 
iiness.  I  saw  a  peasant  and  his 
family  at  dinner.  After  having 
placed  themselves  round  the  table, 
the  mistress  of  the  house  said  grace; 
They  then  seated  themselves  9  the 
husbtod  by  the  side  of  hift  wife, 
the  brothers  by  their  sisters.  The 
meal  consisted  of  soup,  butter,  and 
cheese.  After  dinner,  grace  was 
again  said,  when  the  males  took 
off  their  hats,  which  they  very 
seldom  dok  They  may  frequently 
be  seen,  even  in  the  towns,  at  din- 
ner with  their  hats  on,  for  the 
Swiss  consider  this  privilege  as  a 
token  of  liberty  and  independence. 

<<  We  dined  at  the  inn,  where  we 
had  some  fish  from  the 'Lake  of 
Zurich  of  an  admirable  flavour. 
tt  is  generally  asserted  that  peo- 
ple eat  more  in  Switzerland  thaB 
m   any   other  country,    which  is 


ascribed  to  the  kedhness  of  the  air  i 
but  to  this  I  cannot  accede  j  my 
appetite  is  certainly  good,  but  by 
no  nieans  stronger  than*  usual; 
After  dinner  we  crosse^d  the  lake  to 
the  opposite  shore,  where  we  vi-» 

sited  a  relative  of  Mr.  T ^,  who 

lives  in  a  large  mansion  close  to 
the  water-side.  He  conducted  us 
through  his  farm,  and  shoi^d.us 
his  horses,  cows,  and  extensive 
orchard  ;  he  also  regaled  us  with 
excellent  apricots  and  red  wine^ 
which  he  had  grown  himselfi 
We  set  out  again  at  seven  o'clock 
for  Zurich;  I  was  gratilied  with 
the  sight  of  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  set<* 
ting  sun,  and  at  lengt;h  enveloped 
in  thfe  dark  shade  of  night  j  the 
glistening  windows  of  the  town,  at 
a  distance,  resembled  a  brilliant  iU 
lumination.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  home*  .    .      , 

"  'fhe  institution,  called  th^ 
Girls'  School,  particularly  deserves 
the  notice  of  all  travellers.  Her^ 
sixty  young  girls  are  instructed 
gratis  in  reading,  \^iting,  ac-? 
counts,  together  with  morality  and 
housekeepmg,  and  aref  educated  iit 
such  a  manner  as  to  become  excel- 
lent wives  and  mothers^  The  sight 
of  so  many  pretty  and  well-dressed 
girls,  with  silent,  diligence  profit^ 
mg  by  the  instructions  of  their  re* 
spectable  teachers,  whose  behaviout* 
towards  them  resembles  that  often* 
der  mothers,  is  highly  pleasing* 
Here  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen 
sits  beside  the  child  of  his  poor  neighi 
bour,  and  learns  that  mierit  alone» 
and  not  wealth,  deserves  esteem* 
This  benevolent  institution  wai 
established  in  1774?,  by  professor 
Usteri,  who  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  yeal",  ikniversaily  re- 
gretted by  his  feIlow-citizens« 

«  Perhaps  in  no  city  in  Europe 

are  found  such  purity  of  mann^n 
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and  siich  probity  as  in  Zurich. 
Here  the  laws  of  conjugal  fidelity 
are  strictly  respected  and  obeyed ; 
and  should  a  woman  threw  herself 
m  the  way  of  public  prostitutiont 
Ae  would  become"  an  object  of  uni- 
rersal  indignation.  Mothers  con- 
sider the  education  of  thehr  chil- 
dren as  the  best  way  of  employing 
their  time ;  and,  as  even  the  most 
opulent  families  keep  only  one  fe- 
male servant,  the  mistress  finds,  in 
the  management  of  her  domestic 
concerns,  sufficient  emplovment, 
and  is  not  corrupted  by  icUeness» 
the  source  of  so  many  vices. 

'•The  women  seldom  go  into 
company :  balls,  theatres,  masque- 
rades, clubs,  and  magnificent  fes- 
tivals are  totally  imknown.  At  the 
game  time  two  or  three  female 
{iriends  occasionally  meet  and  con- 
verse together  as  they  sit  at  their 
work,  or  read  Gessner,  Klopstock, 
Thomson,  or  other  authors,  such 
fls  modesty  may  peruse  without  a 
blush.  They  rarely  converse  witK 
men  who  are  strangers  to  them, 
and  are  diffident  of  speaking  before 
foreigners,  conceiving  that  the  Tax* 
rich  diAlect  is  not  agreeable  to  the- 
ear.  They  all  dress  with  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  are  perfect 
stt-angers  to  r  rench  fashions.  Paint 
also  is  unknown  amonj^st  them. 
The  men  transact  all  their  business 
in  the  rooming;  the  merchant  is 
^en  constantly  found  tn  his  coimt- 
ing-house  or  shop,  the  literary 
man  in  his  study,  and  the  artist  at 
his  easeL  At  noon  they  dine,  and 
towards  evening  they  take  their 
walk,  or  smoke  tobacco  over  a  cup 
of  tea  or  a  glass  of  wme  with  their 
friends.  Each  speaks  on  his  par- 
ticular occupation;  the  merchant 
on  commerce,  the  learned  man  on 
literature;  and  thus  they  pass  away 
the  time.  Whether  cards  are  sold 
at  Zurich  I  know  not,  bat  I  am 


certain  the  inhabitants  n^ver  phf 
with  them.  This  fashionable  mode 
of  ktUinf^  time,  which  in  other 
countries  is  grown  into  so  strong  a 
habit  as  to  become  almost  indispen- 
sable, appears  to  be  totally  un- 
known here. 

*«  The  wise  legislators  of  the 
republic  of  Zurich,  convinced  diat 
luxury  is  the  bane  of  morality  and 
vntue,  have  excluded  it  from  their 
commonwealth.  »The  men  must 
neither  wear  velvet  nor  silk,  nor  the 
vfomen  diamonds  nor  laces.  It  is 
uncommon  even  to  see  any  body 
wear  a  pelisse  in  the  most  incle- 
ment season,  as  furs  are  very  dear. 
Ridin?  in  carriages  is  likewise  pro* 
hibitea  in  the  town,  which  renders 
sound  and  healthy  feet  of  fat- 
greater  value  here  dian  any  where 
else.  Rich  and  expensive  furm* 
ture  is  never  met  with  in  the  houses» 
where  every  thing  is  good,  but 
simple.  Foreign  wines  are  im^ 
ported,  but  they  are  allowed  to  be 
used  only  as  a  medicme.  Bnt  tUs 
law  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
strictly  enforced.  I  had  always 
been  informed,  that  livin?  in  Swi& 
zerland  was  very  cheap,  bat  I  can 
now  declare  from  experience^  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  every 
thing  being  much  dearer  here  thatt 
tn  Germany.  Bread,  meat,  wood, 
clothes,  shoes,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  Hfe,  are  at  a  great  price. 
The  undoubted  cause  is  the  weahb 
of  the  Swiss ;  for  where  a  country 
abounds  with  rich  inhabitants, 
money  is  of  less  value,  and  conse- 
quently the  necessaries  of  life  are 
nominally  dear.  I  pay  at  my  lodg- 
ings eighty  copecs  for  dinner,  and 
I  paid  as  much  in  Basle  and  SchaflT- 
hainen.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
at  the  tables  of  the  iinns  in  Switzer- 
land, we  find  seven  or  eight  wdU 
dressed  dishes  followed  by  a  dessen 
of  four  or  five  plates. 
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**  I  go  «v€ry  day  to  Lavater, 
vnth  whom  I  dine,  an4  sifterwards 
in  the  evening  we  walk  out.  He 
iippears  to  have  a  regard  for  me^  i« 
very  friendly,  and  questions  me  at 
.times  coniceming  the  circumstances 
of  my  life :  he  permits  me  also  to 
propose  written  interrogatories  to 
him.  I  subnut  to  him  almost 
«very  day  some  enquiry ;  he  takes 
my  paper,  puts  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  gives  me  in  ike  eveniag  a 
written  answer;  but  he  always 
keq)s  a  copy  for  himself.  I  ima- 
gine tliat  he  intends  to  publish 
them  in  his  *  Monthly  Journal,' 
whicl^  is  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Berlin  the  beginning  of  next 
year  \inder  the  title  of,  *  An- 
swers to  Questions  proposed  by  my 
Friends.* 

"  He  will  likewise  publish  next 
year,  his  <  Collection  (or  Friends;' 
this  work  is  to  contain  those  trea- 
tises whif:h,  for  many  reasons,  he 
idoes  not  chuse  to  submit  to  the 
piAlic  at  large.  His  friends  only 
are  to  be  supplied  with  this  coUeo- 
tion,  which  he  wishes  to  be  cour 
cidered  merely  as  a  manuscript* 
iK>twithstanding  its  being  printed* 

**  Lavater's  works  at  present  ex- 
ceed fifty  volumes  ;  and  should  he 
live  twenty  years  longer,  they  may 
probably  increase  to  as  many  more. 
Besides  his  works  intended  for  the 
public,  and  the  treatises  for  his 
friends,  he  keeps  a  journal,  which 
he  preserves  as  a  secret  even  from 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
which  his  son  will,  one  day,  inherit. 
In  this  he  describes  the  most  im- 
poritant  circumstances  of  his  life, 
his  private  connexions,  his  hopes, 
fcis  joys,  and  sorrows.  Probtibly 
many  interesting  things  will  be 
met  with  in  this  book,  which  will 
certainly  be  printed  at  one  time  or 
other,  though  we  most  likely  shiull 
not  live  to  see  it» 


"  I  have  been  several  times  at 
the  house  of  the  venerable  arch- 
deacon Tobler,  and  spent  many 
very  agreeable  hours  in  his  com^ 
pany.  He  has  told  me  many  thing* 
respecting  Bodmer ;  and  the  Swiss 
Theocritus.  ^  Gessner,'  said  he^ 
*  embellished  the  ^prinjg  of  my  life; 
and  amid  all  the  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  the  agreeable  scenes  of 
youth,  his  image  is  always  pre*- 
sent  to  my  vigw.  Often  have  we 
shortened  the  tedious  winter  even- 
ings by  reading  the  poets ;  and  al- 
most every  time  that  I  visited  him, 
he  welcomed  me  wiih  some  new 

Production  of  his  fascinating  pen« 
lis  house  was  such  an  academy 
of  the  arts  ^d  sciences,  as  kings 
are  unable  to  create/  You  know, 
my  friends,  that  Gessner  dedicated 
his  Daphnis  to  a  youthful  female  ^ 
but  possibly  you  may  not  know, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
senator  H^de^g^;  a«d  that  the 
author  of  Dapnnis  soon  after  mar- 
ried her,  and  ever  retained  for  her 
the  tender  affection  of  his  first 
love.  It  grieved  me  ex|:eedingiy 
to  learn,  mat  Cressner  had  a  great 
aversion  to  Lavater ;  ^xkd  that  he 
could  not,  with  all  the  efforts  of 
their  mutual  friends,  be  persuaded 
to  a  reconci^tion  with  him^  But 
it  is  the  more  to  Lavater's  honour, 
that  on  the  death  of  Gessner,  he 
wrote  an  eulogy  to  his  memory. 

"  I  have  but  once  seen  professor 
Meister,  brother  of  the  author  of 
Natural  Morality,  wlio,  on  account 
of  his  writings,  was  bani  jhed  from 
Zurich,  and  now  lives  in  Paris. 
"  His  exterior  is  not  very  attractive, 
but  his  conversation  is  highly 
agreeable :  he  speaks  almost  as 
well  as  he  writes.  I  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  I  had  received  from  the 
perusal  of  his  *  Short  Travels,  and 
■Characteristics  of  German  Poets.' 
X3  "I  this 
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**  I  this  evening  witnessed  a  tnag- 
nificent  spectacle.  A  dreadful 
thunder-storm  continued  for  above 
two  hours.  You  should  have  seen 
how  tlie  purple  and  yelloTV  flashes 
of  lip;htnliig  entwined  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  have  heard 
the  thunder's  incessant  roar.  It 
appeared  as  if  theEtemal Thunderer 
was  about  to  convert  these  cloud- 
capt  ennnences  to  ashes.  But  un- 
chanf^ed  they  stocJ ;  the  tempest 
ceased  to  rage — the  thunder  its 
roarin  n^ :  and  the  gentle  Luna  again 
peeped- through  the  clouds. 

"  A  citizen  of  Zurich  is  prouder 
of  his  title,  than  a  king  of  his 
crown.  For  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  no  foreigner 
has  been  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  The  freedom  of  this 
place  was,  however,  offered  to 
Klopstocic,  on  condition  of  his  set- 
tling at  Zurich. 

"  On  Saturday  evening  Lavater 
shuts  liimself  in  his  closet,  to  con^ 
sider  of  his  sermon,  and  vhich  he 
completes  in  an  hour.  In  fact  it 
cannot  be  a  difficult  task,  if  all  his 
permons  are  like  that  which  I  heard' 
to-day.  «  The  Saviour  has  taken 
all  our  sins  upon  himself;  for 
which  he  js  entitled  to  our  warmest 
gratitude.'  These  thoughts,  which 
he  enhuged  upon  and  embellished, 
comprised  the  whole  substance  of 
his  discourse,  exclamations,  .and 
declamation! — nothing  more!  I 
must  confess  I  expected  something 
cf  a  superior  kind.  You  will  per- 
haps say,  'that  it  is  necessary  to 
Bpeak  tlius  to  the  multitude.*  But 
Sterne  likewise  spoke  to  tiie  multi- 
tude, and  yet  touched  the  heart — 
yours  as  v/ell  as  mine.  Lavater-s 
deliberate  delivery  however  has 
my  complete  approbation.  The 
pninislwi :;  here  appear  in  the  pulpit 
in  a  s!P.f*^i!lar  dress,  together  with 
white  and  very  stiffly-starched  cra- 


vats. At  other  times  diey  are 
dressed  in  common  black,  or  dark* 
colouFed  clothes ;  and  Lavater 
wears  besides  a  black  velvet  cap  on 
his  head.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  he  is  suspected  of  ber 
ing  a  secret  catholic.  The  men 
stand  uncovered  in  the  church  dur 
ring  the  singing  of  the  Psalms ;  bnt 
as  soon  as  the  sermon  begins  they 
put  on  their  hats  and  sit  down. 

**  I  have  to-day  become  acquaint- 
ed witli  two  countrymen  of  my 

friend  B^ ,  count  Moltke,  and 

the  poet  Baggesen.  The  latter  is 
author  of  two  grand  operas,  which 
have  been  received  by  tlie  public 
in  Copenhagen  with  great  applause, 
but  afterwards  caused  the  author 
the  loss  both  of  his  tranquillity  and 
his  health.  You  wonder  at  it  J 
but  this  was  effected  by  causes 
perfectly  natural. — Envy  armed 
against  him  a  great  number  of 
autliors,-  who  employed  their  ut- 
most exertions  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic, that  Baggesen's  operas  were 
vile  productions.  The  young  poet 
however  defended  himselt  with 
warmth,  but  he  fotmd  himself 
alone  amidst  a  host  of  foes.  Tbey 
attacked  him  in  the  newspapers, 
journals,  plays,  and  every  where. 
For  several  months  he  stood  the 
contest,  until  his  strength  failedi 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
quit  the  field.  l£  then  travelled 
to  Pyrmont  for  the  benefit  of  the 
baths;  the  physicians  sent  him 
from  that  place  to  Switr^erland,  in 
hopes  that  the  mountain  air  would 
complete  his  recovery.  The  young 
count  Moltke,  who  u-as  prosecuting 
his  studies  at  Gottingeu,  resolvea 
to  accompany  him.  They  are  both 
acquainted  with  Lavater,  nnd  he 
likes  them  both  on  account  of 
their  vivacity,  for  they  are  equally 
friend^  to  alts!  and  ohs!  The  count 
stfikes   bis  forehead  and  stamps 
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Vith  "his  feet ;  and  Bae^gesen,  fold- 
>ng  his  hands,  fixes  nis  eyes  on 
heaven,  when  Lavater  speaks  with 
warmth  upon  any  subject.  To- 
day   or    to-morjow    they  go    to 

Luceni,  and  B accompanies 

tkem." .  .  • 


<«  At  length  I  have  determined 

3)on  leaving  Zurich  to-morrow, 
ber  a  stay  of  sixteen  days.  I 
dined  to-day  with  Lavater  for  the 
last  time ;  and  he  .has,  for  the  kst 
time,  dictated  to  me.'  « Dictated  !  * 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  and  the 
jcompluisant  Lavater  even  assures 
me,  that  I  do  ngt  write  German  very- 
ill.  For  the  last  time  I  have  vi- 
sited the  banks  of  the  Limmat ; 
and  the  munnuring  of  the  impe- 
tuous current  never  lulled  my  mind 
into  such  a  melancholy  mood  as 
to-day*  I  seated  myself  upon  a 
bench  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  linden 
tree,  immediately  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  monument  of  Gessner 
will  soon  be  erected  I  had  a  vo- 
lume of  his  works  in  my  pocket  j 
for  it  affords  me  a  pleasure  which 
cannot  be  described,  to  read  his  in- 
comparable Idylls  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  composed.  I  took 
it  out  of  my  pocket,  and  opened  it 
jast  at  the  following  lines ; — 

"  *  Posterity  justly  reveres  the 
-urn  of  the  poet  whom  the  Muses 
^themselves  consecrated  as  the 
teacher  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
His  memory  ever  flourishes,  and 
lives  when  the  warrior*s  trophies 
have  long  sunk  into  decay  j  and 
the  magnificent  monument- of  an 
unprincipled  ruler,  overgrown  in 
|hp  midst  of  the  wildeq;vess  witl^ 


weeds,  bushes,  and  erey  moss, 
merely  serves  occasionally  as  a  rest- 
ing place  to  the  bewildered  tra- 
veller. Few,  indeed,  according  to 
the  laws  .of  nature,  an-ive  at  this 
pre-eminence ;  yet,  to  aspire  to  it 
deserves  commendation.  May  each 
of  my  solitary  walks,  and  every 
lonely  hour,  be  dedicated  to  such 
emulation  I' 

"  Imagine,  my  friends,  with  what 
exquisite  ■sensibility  I  read  this  pas- 
sage on  .the  spot  isvhere  Nature 
and  Poetry  will  weep  over  the  um 
of  the  Immortal  Gessner  I 

"  Was  he  mot  by  the  Muses  con- 
secrated as  the  teacher  of  virtue  and 
innocence?  will  not  his  ever-flou- 
rishing memory  exist  when  the 
warrior's  trophies  have  long  sunk 
into  decay  ?  The  presentiment  of 
immortality  filled  his  soul,  when, 
with  his  enchanting  pen,  he  wTOte 
these  lines.  The  hand  of  all-de- 
stroying Time  may  even  at  some 
future  period  annihilate  the  town 
in  whicn  the  pcet  flourished ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  Zurich  may 
be  forgotten ;  but  the  flowers  of 
Gessner's  muse  will  never  fade; 
they  will  exhale  tlieir  balmy  sweets 
centuries  hence,  and  refresh  every 
heart.  How  many  paths  to  re- 
nown are  open  to  the  author! 
What  numerous  crowns  of  immor- 
tality await  him!  Posterity  will 
praise  many;  but  not  all  with 
equal  warmth.  Ye,  into  whom 
bounteous  Nature  hath  breatlied  a 
creative  genius,  your  works  shall 
render  you  immortal ;  but,  would 
you  obtain  tlid  love  of  posterity, 
write  as  Gessner  wrote !  devote  your 
pens  to  Virtue  and  Innocence^'^ 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  £SQ» 

Wt,it(m,  Nov.  20,  1792. 

**  My  dearest  Johnny, 

**  T  GIVE  you  many  thanks  for 
X  your  rhyipfies,  and  for  your 
verses  without  rhyme ;  for  your 
poetical  dialogue  between  Wood 
and  Stone  ;  between  Homer^s  head 
and  the  head  of  Samuel ;  kindly 
intended,  I  know  well,  for  my 
amusement,  and  that  amused  me 
much. 

"  The  successor  of  the  clerk  de-r 
funct,  for  whom  I  used  to  write 
mortuary  verses,  arrived  here  this 
morning  with  a  recommendatory 
letter  from  Joe  Rye,  and  an  hum- 
ble petition  of  his  own,  entreating 
me  to  assist  him  as  1 4iad  asi>isted 
his  predecessor.  I  have  under- 
taken the  service,  although  with 
no  little  reluctance,  being  mvolved 
in  many  arrears  on  other  subjects, 
and  having  very  little  depenoence 
at  present  on  my  ability  to  write  at 
all.  I  proceed  exactly  as  wheiv 
you  were  here — a  letter  now  and 
then  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest 
of  my  time  all  holiday ;  if  holiday 
it  may  be  called,  that  is  spent 
chiefly  in  moping  and  musing,  and 
^  forecasting  die  fashion  of  uncer- 
'  tain  evils.* 

"  The  fever  on  my  spirits  has 
harassed  me  much,  and  I  have 
tiever  had  so  good  a  nightj  nor  so 
quiet  a  rising,  since  yeu  went,  as 
on  this  very  morning.  A  relief 
that  I  account  particularly  season- 
able and  propitious ;  because  I  had, 
in  my  mtentions,  devoted  this 
morning  to  you,  and  could  not 
have  fiufilled  those  intentions,  had 


I  be«i  as  spiritless  as  I  generally 

am. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  m 
no  haste  for  Milton,  for  I  seem 
myself  not  likely  to  address  mysetf 
presently  to  that  concern,  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  yet  some* 
thing  now  and  then,  like  a  secret 
whisper,  encourages  and  assures 
me  that  it  will  yet  be  done. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYI«£T,  ESQ. 

^Fetim,  Aw.  25, 1792, 

"  How  shall  I  thank  yott  enough 
for  \he  interest  you  tate  in  my  hi* 
ture  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  as« 
sistance  you  promise  me  in  the 
performance  of  them;  I  will 
some  time  or  other,  if  I  live,  and 
live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your 
friendsliip  in  some  of  my  best  verse; 
the  most  suitable  return  one  poet 
can  make  to  another :  in  the  mean 
time,  I  love  yda,  and  am  sensible 
of  all  your  kindness.  You  wish  me 
warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ardently 
wish  the  same ;  but  when  I  shaft 
be  so,  God  only  knows.  My  me* 
lancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  aU 
lexaated  for  a  few  days,  has  gather«» 
ed  about  me  again,  widi  as  black  a 
cloud  as  ever  :  the  consequence  is 
absolute  incapacity  to  begin. 

"  I  was  for  some  years  dirge- 
writer  to  the  town  of  Northamp- 
ton,  being  employed  by  the  clerk 
of  th^  principal  parish  there,  to 
furniiJ^  him  with  an  annual  copy  of 
verses  proper  to  be  printed  at  the 
foot  or  his  bill  of  mortality.  Bnt 
the  clerk  died»  s^id  hearing  nothing 

for 
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for  two  years  from  his  successor,  I 
vreM  hoped  that  I  was  out  of  my 
ofBce.  The  other  momine,  how- 
ever,  Sam  announced  tne  new 
clerk ;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same 
service  as  I  had  rendered  to  his 
predecessor,  and  I  reluctantly  com- 

flied :  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
was  capable.  I  have,  however, 
achieved  that  labour,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  niore.  I  am  just 
sent  for  up  to  Mary,  dear  Mary  I 
Adieu  !  She  is  as  well  as  when  I 
left  you,  I  would  I  could  say  bet* 
ten  Remember  us  both  afiec* 
tionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and 
trust  me  for  being  most  truly 
yours. 

"  W.  C." 


TO  JOSEPH   HILL,^£SQ« 

Weston,  Dec.  16,  1792. 

*<  My  dear  Friend, 
«  We  diflBer  so  little,  that  it  is 
pity  we  should  not  agree.  The 
possibility  of  restoring  our  diseased 
government  is,^  I  think,  the  only 
point  on  which  we  are  not  of  one 
mind.  If  you  are  right,  and  it 
4  cannot  be  touched  in  the  medical 
way,  without  danger  of  absolute 
ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep  the 
doctors  at  a  distance,  say  I~>^-and 
let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can.  But 
periiaps  physiciahs  might  be  found 
of  skill  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
were  they  but  as  .Vulling  as  able. 
Who  are  they  ?  Not  those  honest 
blunderers  the  mob,  but  our  gover- 
nors themsdves.  As  it  is  m  the 
power  of  any  individual  to  be  ho* 
nest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are, 
as  it  seems  to  lAe^  equally  possess- 
ed of  the  same  option.  For  I  can 
never  persuade  myself  to  diink  the 
world  so  -constituted  by  the  Author 
c^ity  and  human  society,  which  is 
liis  ^dinancOy  so  shabby  a  business, 


that  the  buying  and  seHmg  of 
votes  and  consciences  should  be  - 
essential  to  its  existence.  As  to 
multiplied  representation  I  know 
not  that  I  foresee  any  great  advan^t 
tage  likely  to  arise  from  that.  Pro* 
vided  that  tliere  be  but  a  reasona« 
ble  number  of  reasonable  heads 
laid  together  for  the  good  of.  the 
nation,  the  end  may  as  well  be  an* 
swered  by  five  hundred,  as  it 
would  be  by  a  thousand,  and  per* 
haps  better.  But  then  they  should 
be  honest  as  well  as  wise,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  so,  they 
should  put  it  out  of  their  own 
power  to  be  otherwise.  This  they 
might  certainly  do  if  they  would ; 
and,  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  any  great  mischief 
would  ensue.  You  say  *  somebody 
must  have  influence,'  but  I  see  no 
necessity  for  it.  Let  integrity  of 
intention,  and  a  due  share  of  abi* 
lity,  be  supposed,  and  the  in# 
fluence  will  be  in  its  right  place, 
it  will  all  centre  in  the  zeal  and 
good  of  the  nation.  That  will  in- 
fluence  their  debates  and  decisions, 
and  nothing  else  ought  to  do  it. 
You  will  say  perhaps,  that,  wise 
men  and  honest  men  as  they  are 
supposed,  they  are  y^t  liable  to  be 
split  into  almost  as  many  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals ;  but  I  rather  think  not. 
It  is  observed  of  prince  Eugene^ 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that 
each  always  approved,  and  second- 
ed, the  plans  and  views  of  die 
other;  and  the  reason  given  fot 
it  is,  that  they  were  men  of  equal 
ability.  The  same  cause  that 
could  make  two  unanimous,  would 
make  twenty  so,  and  would  at  least 
secure  a  majority  among  as  many 
hundreds. 

«  As  to  the  reformation  of  tte 
church,  I  want  none,  unless  by  a 
better  provision  for   the  inferior 
clergy 
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clergy;  and  if  that  could  .be 
brought  about  by  emaciating  a 
little  some  of  our  too  corpulent 
dignitaries,  I  should  be  well  con- 
tented. 

"  The  dissenters,  I  think,  catho- 
lies  and  others,  have  all  a  right  to 
tiie  privileges  of  all  other  English- 
wen,  because  to  deprive  them,  is 
persecution,  and  persecution,  on 
any,  account,  but  especially  on  a 
religious  one,  is  an  abomination. 
But,  after  all,  valeat  respublicay  I 
love  my  country,  I  love  my  king, 
and  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Old  England.    Adieu. 

«  W.  C." 


«  «  *  *  «  X  am  very  Pindaric, 
and  obliged  to  be  so  by  the  huny 
of  the  hour.  My  friends  are  come 
down  to  breakfast.    Adieu. 


TO  WILLIAM   HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Westony  Dec.  26,  1792. 

«<  That  I  may  not  be  silent  tiU 
fny  silence  alarms  you,  I  snatch  a 
moment  to  tell  you,  tliat,  although 
tovjoijara  trisu,  I  am  not  worse  than 
usual,  but  iny  opportunities  of 
writing  are  paucifiedt  as  perhaps 
s  Dr.  Jcmnson  would  have  dared  to 
say,  and  the  few  tliat  I  have  are 
shortened  by  company. 

"  Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom, 
and  thank  him  for  his  very  apposite 
extract,  which  I  should  be  happy 
indeed  to  turn  to  any  account. 
How  often  do  I  wish  in  the  course 
of  every  day,  that  I  could  be  em- 
ployed once  more  in  poetry,  and 
how  often  of  course  that  this  Mil- 
tonic  ti-ap  had  never  caught  me ! 
The  year  ninety-two  shall  stand 
chronicled  in  my  remembrance  as 
the  most  melancholy  that  I  have 
ever  known,  except  the  weeks  that 
I  spent  at  Eartham;  and  such  it 
has  been  principally,  because  being 
engaged  to  Milton,  I  felt  myseu* 
no  longer  free  for  any  other  en- 
gagement. That  ill-fated  work, 
jmpracticable  in  itseF,  has  made 
^very  thing  else  impracticable^ 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jan.QOyl79S. 

"  My  dearest  Brother, 
"Now  I  know  that  you  aire  safe, 
I  treat  you,  as  you  see,  with  a  jAi- 
losophical  indifference,  not  ac- 
knowiedging  your  kind  and  imme- 
diate answer  to  anxious  inquiries, 
till  it  suits  my  own  convenience. 
I  have  learned,  however,  hxjm  xny 
late  solicitude,  that  not  only  you, 
but  yours,  interest  me  to  a  degree, 
that,  should  any  thing  happen  to 
either  of  you,  would  be  very  incoch 
sistent  with  my  peace.  Sometimes 
I  thought  that  you  were  extremely 
ill,  and  once  or  twice,  that  yoa 
were  dead.  As  often  some  trage- 
dy reached  my  ear  concerning  ut- 
tie  Tom,  *  Oh  vana  mentes  homi* 
nnm  /*  How  liable  are  we  to  a 
thousand  imposit]Oi\s,  and  how  in- 
debted to  honest  old  Time,  who 
never  fails  to  undeceive  us !  What- 
ever you  had  in  prospect  you  acted 
kindly  by  me  not  to  make  me  par- 
taker of  your  expectations,  for  I 
have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguine  as 
yours,  yet  that  would  have  waited 
for  your  coming  with  anxious  im- 
patience, and  have  been  dismally 
mortified  by  the  disappointmeoL 
Had  you  come,  and  come  without 
notice  too,  you  would  not  have 
surprised  us  more,  than  (as  the 
matter  was  managed)  we  were 
surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your 
picture.  It  reached  us  In  the  even- 
ing, after  the  shutters  were  closed, 
at  a  time  when  a  chaise  might  ac- 
tually have  brought  yon  without 
giving  us  the>  least  previous  tntimt- 
pon.    Then  it  was,  thai  SannH 
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vrith  his  cheeriul  countenante,  ap. 
ppared  at  the  study  door,  and,  with 
a  voice  as  cheerful  as  his  looks, 
kxclairaed,  *  *  Mr.  Hayley  is  come, 
madam ! '  We  hoth  started,  and 
in  the  same  moment  cried,  *  Mr. 
Hayley  come !  And  where  is  he  ? ' 
The  next  moment  corrected  our 
mistake,  and  finding  Mary's  voice 
grow  suddenly  tremulous^  I  turn- 
ed, and  saw  her  weeping. 

"  I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding 
all  your  exhortations :  my  idleness 
is  proof  against  them  all,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  my  difficulties 
are  so.  Something  indeed  I  do. 
I  play  at  push-pin  with  Homer 
€very  morning  before  breakfast, 
fingering  and  polishing,  as  Paris 
did  his  armour.  I  have  lately 
Iwd  a  letter  from  Dublin  on-  that 
subject,  which  has  pleased  me. 

«  W.C." 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

WcsioThJan.29,  1793. 

*«  My  dearest  Hayley, 
•*  I  truly  sympathise  with  you 
iin^ler  your  weight  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan* 
But  be  not  broken-hearted,  my 
friend  1  remember  the  loss  of  those 
we  love  is  th^  condition  on  which 
we  live  ourselves ;  and  that  he  who 
chooses  his  friends  wisely  from 
among  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
iuis  a  sure  ground  to  hope,  con- 
cerning them,  when  they  die,  that 
a  merciful  God  has  made  them 
far  happier  than  they  could  be 
here  ;  and  that  we  shall  join  them 
soon  again.  This  is  solid  comfort, 
could  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  it ; 
but  r  confess  the  difficulty  of  doing 
so.  Sorrow  is  like  the  deaf  addert 
*  that  hears  not  the  voice  of  the 
charmer;  charm  he  never  so  wise- 
ly;' and  I  feel  so  much  myself 
jfor  ^\£  death  of  Austin,  that  my 


own  chief  consolation  is,  that  Ihad 
never  seen  him.  Live  yourself*  I 
beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  you,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  spare  you ;  and  I  will  live 
as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to 
permit  me  :  I  know  you  set  some 
value  on  me,  therefore  let  that 
promise  comfort  you!  and  give 
us  not  reason  to  say,  like  David's 
servants,  —  *  We  know  that  it 
would  have  pleased  thee  more  if 
all  we  had  died,  than  this  one,  for 
whom  thou  art  inconsolable.'  Yott 
have  still  Romney,  and  Carwar- 
dine,  and  Guy,  and  me,  my  poor 
Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
beside;  as  many,  I  suppose,  as 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  spend* 
ing  a  day  with  you.  He  who  has 
the  most  friends  must  necessarily 
lose  the  most,  and  he  whose  friends 
are  numerous  as  yours,  may  the 
better  spare  a  part  of  them.  It 
is  a  changing  transient  scene :  yet 
a  little  wile,  and  this  poor  dream 
of  life  will  be  over  with  all  of  us^- 
the  living,  and  they  who  live  un- 
happy, they  are  indeed  subjects  of 
sorrow.  Adieu,  my  beloved  friend. 
"  Ever  yours.  W.  C." 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  5,  1793. 

"  In  this  last  revisal  of  my  work 
(the  Homer)  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  smaU  improvements,  and- 
am  now  more  convinced  than  evert 
having  exercised  a  cooler  judge- 
ment upon  it  than  before  I  coiild, 
that  tlie  translation  will  make  its 
way.  There  must  be  time  for  th^ 
conquest  of  vehement  and  long- 
rooted  prejudice ;  but,  without 
much  self-partiality,  I  believe  that 
the  conquest  will  be  made ;  and 
am  certain  that  I  should  be  of  the 
same  opinion  were  the  work  an* 
other  man's.  I  shall  soon  have 
finished 
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finished  the  Odyssey,  and»  when 
I  have,  will  send  the  corrected 
copy  of  both  to  Johnson. 

**  Adieu.  W.  C." 


TO  LADY  RESKETR. 

Wesion,  Feb.lO,  1793. 

**  M'f  pens  are  all  split,  and  my  ink-gbaa 
Udry; 

Heither  wit,  common  sense,  nor  ideas 
have  I. 

**  In  vain  has  it  been,  that  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  vrrite, 
since  I  came  from  Sussex  ;  unless 
nDoie  comfortable  days  arrive  than 
1  have  the  confidence  to  look  for, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  \rriting  with 
irte.  I  have  no  spirits ; — when  the 
Rose  came,  I  "was  obliged  to  pre- 
•  pare  for  his  coming  by  a  nightly 
dose  pf  laudanuxn-— twelve  drops 
suflSce }  but  without  them  I  am 
devoured  by  melancholy. 

"  A-propos  of  the  Rose !  His 
wife  in  her  political  notions  is 
the  exact  comiterpart  of  yourself — 
loyal  in  the  extreme.  Therefore, 
if  you  find  her  thus  inclined  when 
you  become  acquainted  with  her, 
you  must  not  place  her  resem- 
blance of  yourself  to  the  account 
of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she 
is  your  likeness  ready  made.  In 
ikct,  we  are  all  of  one  mind  about 
government  matters,  and,  not,, 
withstanding  your  opinion,  the 
Rose  is  himself  a  whig,  and  I  am 
a  whig,  and  you,  my  dear,  are  a 
tory,  and  all  die  tories  now-a-days 
callall  the whigs  republicans.  How 
&e  deuce  you  came  to  be  a  tory 
is  best  known  to  yourself:  you 
fcave  to  answer  for  this  novelly  to 
the  shades  of  your  ancestors,  who 
were  alwavs  whigs  ever  since  we 
bad  any.    Adieu.  W.  C." 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  1S(^ 

Feb.  17,  nm. 

*^  I  have  read  the  critique  of  mj 
work  in  the  Analytical  Review, 
and  am  happy  to  have  fallen  intp 
the  hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous 
enough  indeed,  but  a  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  not 
deliberately  intend  me  mischief, 
I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he 
censures  some  things  than  I  should 
have  been  with  unmixed  com* 
mendation,  for  his  censure  (to  use 
the  new  diplomatic  tenn^  will  ac* 
credit  his  praises.  In  his  paiticu* 
lar  remarks  he  is  for  the  most  part 
right,  and  I  shall  be  the  better  for 
them ;  but  in  lus  general  ones  I 
think  he  asserts  too  largely,  and 
more  than  he  could  prove.  With 
respect  to  inversions  in  particalar, 
I  know  that  they  do  not  abound. 
Once  they  did,  and  I  had  Milton's 
example  tor  it,  not  disapproved  by 
Addison.  But  on  ■■■■'s  remoa« 
strance  against  them  I  expuneed 
the  most,  and  in  my  new  editioa 
shall  have  fewer  stxU.  I  know 
that  tliey  give  dignity,  and  am  sor* 
ry  to  part  with  them,  but  to  parody 
an  old  proverb,  he  who  lives  in  the 
year  ninety-three,  mast  dp  as  in  tbt 
year  ninety-three  is  done  by  others 
The  same  remai^k  I  have  to  make 
on  his  censure  of  inharmonioos 
linec.  I  know  them  to  be  much 
fewer  than  he  asserts,  and  not 
more  in  number  than  I  accounted 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  dot 
variation  of  cadence.  ~  I  have, 
however,  now,  in  conformity  with 
modem  taste  (over.^much  ddtcate, 
in  my  mind)  given  to  the  far  great* 
er  number  of  them  a  flow  as 
smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I  retain, 
and  will,  in  compliment  to  my  owa 
judgement.  He  thinks  me  too 
faithful  to  compound  epithets  in 
the  introductor}'  lines,  and  I  know 

his 
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Kis  reason.  He  fears*  lest  the 
English'  reader  should  blame 
Homer,  whom  he  idolises,  though 
hardly  more  than  I,  for  such  con- 
stant repetition.  But  them  I 
•  shall  not  alter.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  a  just  representation  of  the 
original.  In  the  afFair  of  Out  is,  I 
shzHl  throw  him  flat  on  his  back 
by  an  unanswerable  argument, 
which  I  shall  give  in"  a  note,  and 
with  which  I  Im  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Unwin.  So  much  for  hypercriti- 
ctsm,  which  has  run  away  with 
all  my  paper.  This  critic  by  the 
way  is  ,  I  know  him  by  in- 


fallible indications. 


«  W.C." 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

^  My  eyes,  which  have  loi^  been 
much  mflamed,  will  hardly  serve 
me  for  Homer,  and  oblige  mef  to 
make  all  my  letters  short.  You 
have  obKged  me  much  by  sending 
me  so  speedily  the  remainder  of 
your  notes.  I  have  begun  with 
them  again,  and  find  them,  as  be- 
fore, very  much  to  the  purpose. 
More  to  the  purpose  they  could 
not  have  been,  had  you  been  poetry 
professor  already.  I  rejoice  sin- 
cerely in  the  prospect  you  have  of 
that  office,  which,  whatever  may 
be  your  ovm  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  sure  you  will  fill  Vith 
^eat  sufficiency.  Would  that  my 
mterest  and  Jlower  to  serve  you 
were  greater.  One  string  to  my 
bow  liiave,  and  one  only,  which 
shall  not  be  idle  for  want  of  my 
exertions.  I  thank  you  likewise 
for  your  very  entertaining  notices 


and  remarks  in  the  natural  way. 
The  hurry  in"*  which  I  \vrite  would 
not  suffer  me  to  send  you  many  in 
turn,  had  I  mjuiy  to  send,  but  only 
two  or  three  present  themselves. 

"  Ttogs  will  feed  on  woi-ms.  I 
saw  a  frog  gathering  into  his  gul- 
let an  earth-worm  as  long  as  him- 
self; it  cost  htm  time  and  laboui^ 
but  at  last  he  succeeded. 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  crossing  a 
brook,  saw  from  the  ibot-bridge 
somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa< 
ter  which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
flower.  Observing  it  attentively^ 
we  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  cir- 
cular assemblage  of  minnows;  their 
heads  all  met  m  a  centre,  and  their 
tails  diverging  at  equal  distance^ 
and  being  elevated  above  their 
heads,  gave  them  the  a,ppearaQCd 
of  a  flower  half  blown.  One  wa» 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  as  oftea 
as  a  stra^gl^  came  in  sight,  kf 
quitted  his  place  to  pursue  him^ 
and  having  driven  him  away,  he 
returned  to  it  aga'm,  no  other  mio* 
now  offering  to  take  it  in  his  a1»» 
sence.  This  we  saw  him  do  sev«^ 
ral  times.  The  object  that  had 
;«ttached  them  all,  was  a  dead 
minnow,  which  they  seemed  to  be 
devouring. 

"  After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw 
on  one  of  the  flower  borders,  what 
seemed  a  long  hair,  but  it  had  a 
waving  twinit^  motion.  Consi* 
dering  more  nearly,  I  found  it 
alive,  and  endued  with  spontaneity, 
but  could  not  discover  at  the  ends 
of  it  either  head  or  tail,  or  any  4»* 
stinction  of  parts.  I  carried  it  into 
the  house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm 
room  dried  and  killed  it  presently. 
<*  W.  C/* 
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[From    Mr.    Bryant's 


Observations   upon    some 
Scripture.} 


Passages    in 


««  A  S  I  have  mentioned  the 
X\.  contempt  which  was  shown 
to  this  object  by  the  Grecians,  it 
will  be  proper  to  describe,  on  the 
other  side,  the  repute,  and  even 
sanctity,  in  which  it  was  held  by 
other  nations.  Of  this  something 
has  been  said,  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  further.  Both  the  male 
and  the  female  were  esteemed  as 
sacred  representatives,  but  with  a 
diflPerent  reference.  The  mule 
was  sacred  to  Baal-Peor,  the  same 
as  Peor  Apis.  He  was  the  very 
obscene  deity  Priapus  of  Greece 
to  whom  the  ass  was  a  constant 
companion.  Baal-Peor  was  some- 
times expressed  Baal  Phegor,.  and 
by  Jerome  is  said  to  have  been — 
Idolum  Moabitarum,  quem  nos 
Priapnm  possumus  nominare. 
Hieron.  in  Hoseam.  lib.  if.  cap. 
ix.  Baal  Phegor — ^Idolum  Moab, 
quem  Latini  Priapum  vocant. 
Isidor.  Oriff.  lib.  viii.  p.  1025. 
Phegor  is  &e  same  as  Peor,  only 
asph-ated.  The  ram,  the  goat, 
the  baboon,  as  well  as  the  ass, 
were,  for  particular  reasons,  made 
emblems  of  the  same  original  ob- 
ject. He  was  accordingly,  in  dif- 
ferent temples,  worshipped  under 
their  similitude*  What  analogy 
subsisted  between  the  primary  be- 
in^  and  the  substitute,  I  shall  not 
taKe  upon  me  to  explain,  nor  say 
any  thing  of  the  rites  and  myste- 
ries, which  were  base  and  abject, 
and  the  most  obscene  of  any,  that 
were  ever  practised.  As  the  sa- 
cred writei:  has  chosen  to  draw  a 


veil  over  them»  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume further  to  disclose  them. 

**  Obtenta  sacri  supparo  silentii 
Intrarc  noli;  sed  pudenter  pncted. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  addt 
that  in  Egypt  they  used  to  stamp 
their  sacred  cakes  with  the.  figure 
of  an  ass  bound.  This  was  done 
in  honour  of  Typhon.  The  ass 
was  said  to  belike  this  deity,  whom 
they  esteemed  the  same  as  Sethj 
and  they  accordingly  introduced 
him  as  his  emblem  and  represen- 
tative. As  such,  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  honours  as  the  bull 
at  Memphis,  and  the  goat  at 
Mendes.  Epiphanius,  speaking  of 
the  base  worship  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, tells  us — TItj  jutfiv  rot;  Ov  iis 
ro  oyoJUra  rov  2>;^,  ^ij^fv  roo  Tu^ts- 
vof  reKsras  npyoL^onav,  In  some 
places  they  perjbrii  sacred  rites  to 
the  ass  in  the  name  of  Setk,  the  same 
as  the  god  'JS/plion.  It  is  from 
hence  manifest  that  this  animd 
was  oftentimes  esteemed  sacred? 
and,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear,  had  divine  hcnqurs.  This, 
I  imagine,  obtained  in  the  Seth* 
roite  name  of  Egypt,  which  was 
denominated  from  tAe  deity  Seth. 

"The  female  was  looked  upon 
as  sacred  for  many  reasons;  one 
of  these  was  its  sagacity,  winch, 
hovTever,  it  shared  in  common 
with  the  male ;  and  for  which  ther 
were  looked  upon  as  inspired  by 
Heaven.  Concerning  this  I  have 
spoken.  But  there  was  another 
causey  which  arose  from  a  benefit 
peculiar 
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peculiaf  to  the  female,  that  nutri- 
cious  juice  which  it  afforded : 
hence  she  was  worshipped  among 
the  Midianites  and  Arabians  upon 
tliis  account,  and  by  other  people, 
as  the  cow  was  at  Mometnphis, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  It 
was  upon  this  account  that  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  female 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  for,  as 
the  natives  had  few  or  no  cows, 
this  brood  was  made  a  happy  sub- 
stitute. The  cow  demands  a 
moister  soil,  and  more  succulent 
vegetables  than  can  be  found  in  a 
dry  or  parched  soil,  and  amid 
rocks  and  sands ;  but  asses  will 
live  upon  less  copious  browse,  and 
upon  a  more  coarse  and  scanty 
herbage. 


THE    GREAT    UTILITY    OF  THE    FE- 
MALE ASS  FURTHER  SHOWN.  ' 

**  Of  what  use  these  animals 
were,  and  in  what  estimation,  in 
those  parts,  of  which  I  have  been 
treating,  may  be  further  seen  in 
the  history  of  Job,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  wealth.  It  is  said  of 
this  person  that  he  lived  in  the 
land  of  Uz^  which  is  rendered  by 
the  Seventy  Aycrrr/;  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed by  the  learned  to  have  been 
in  Arabia,  and  in  die  vicinity  of 
Kedar,  Teman,  Midian,  and  £- 
dom.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  Job  an  Edomite.  This  was 
an  opinion,  of  which  Eusebius 
makes  mention  in  his  account  of 
Idumaea.  I(5by,«ra/a,  X'^i^  Hcray — 
p^o/A  sxAXeiTo,  En  ^s  OLiJ,(fi  ryjv 
Her  pay  Tel^aAi^Tj  xaXouasvij,  ijixa- 

Idwnaa  was  the  region  of  EsaUf 
which  had  also  the  name  of  Edom, 
It  is  that  part  which  lies  about  Pe- 
ira,  and  i$  called  Gebatene,  which 
has  been  tliought  to  lutve  been  the 


same  as  Ausitis,  tfie  country  of  Job, 
We  are  told,  that  his  substance  wa$ 
seven  thousand  camels,  and  five  hvop- 
dred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred 
she-asses,  and  a  very  great  house* 
hold.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
most  useful  animals,  the  cows, 
are  not  here  mentioned,  unless 
they  arie  included  in  the  yokes  of 
oxen,  which  can  hardly  be  al- 
lowed. If  -there  be  an  omission, 
the  reason  probably  was,  because, 
on  account  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  soil,  there  were  but  few ;  and 
the  oxen  were  in  great  measure 
imported,  for  the  sake  of  culti- 
vating the  land.  It  is  true,  that 
a  cow  can  live  wherever  an  or^ 
can  subsist;  but  she. will  not  af- 
ford a  due  supply  of  milk  ^/nthorft 
prdper  pasture :  and  if  this  por- 
ticHi  of  aliment  should  be  want*  - 
ing,  she  becomes  in  a  manner, 
useless.  In  the  prophet  Ezekid 
we  have  an  account  of  the  great 
trade  of  Tyre  ;  and  among  other 
regions,  which  afforded  supplies, 
Arabia  is  mentioned,  and  also 
Kedar,  which  was  a  part  of  it. 
Arabia,  and  the  princes  of  Kedar, 
occupied  thee  (O  Tyre),  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats.  Chap,  xzvii. 
ver.  21.  Not  a  word  is  here  said 
either  of  ox  or  cow,  which  makes 
me  think  that  they  were  not  the 
Tiatural  breed  of  Arabia,  but  in 
great  measure  imported  from  E- 
gypt,  and  odier  places. 

<<  It  is  equally  remarkable,  that, 
in  the  passage  from  Job,  female 
asses  only  are  enumerated  r  the 
reason  is,  because  in  them  great 
part  of  their  wealth  consisted; 
the  males  being  few,  and  not 
held  in  equal  estunation.  We  find 
that  the  former  were  chosen  for 
riding  by  the  natives  of  these 
parts  $  and  the  ass  of  Balaam  is 
distinguished  as  a  female.  They 
were  probably  led  to  this  choice 

from' 
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from  convenience;  for,  where  the 
country  was  so  little  fertile,  no 
other  animal  could  subsist  so  ea- 
sily as  this:  and  there  was  ano- 
ther superior  advantage  in  the  fe- , 
male,  tnat  whoever  traversed  these 
wilds  upon, a  she-ass,  if  he  could 
but  find  for  it  sufficient  browse, 
und  water,  was  sure  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  more  pleasing  and 
nutricious  beverage.  This  gave 
it  a  great  advantage  over  the  male. 
There  were,  therefore,  compara- 
tively few  of  the  latter  breed 
maintained,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  grass  and  forage.  The 
conclusion  of  Job's  history  is  ana^ 
logous  to  the  former  part. — So  the 
lord  blessed  the  latter  end  q/  Job 
Itoorc  than,  the  begitmmg ;  for  he  had 
fourteen  thousand  sheep,  and  *  six 
thousatid  camels,  and  a  thousand 
yoke  of  oxen^  and  a  thousand  she- 
asses* 

**  But  we  find  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account  from  Egypt,  tlie 
land  of  pastures  and  plenty ;  for, 
among  the  good  things  afforded 
by  Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  during 
his  residence  in  the  country,  m<^n- 
tion  is  made  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses,  as  well  as .  she-asses 
and  camels.  He  enjoyed  a  rich 
soil  during  his  stay  ;  and  when  he 
retired,  he^  betook  himself  to  a 
good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  qf 
V^ater,  of  fountains  and  poolsg  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills.  A 
land  qf  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines 
and  Jig-trees,  &c.  This  is  very 
different  from  tliat  country  where 
they  chiefly  trusted  to  tlie  moisture 
of  heaven  for  the  chief  preservation 
of  their  fruits  :md  cattle  :•  for 
though  tlie  soil  of  Edom  may 
have  been  in  some  places  fertile, 
yet  it  abounded  not  witli  wat^r. 
Hence  Jehovah,  in  his  benedic- 
tion to  Esau,  tells  him,  Behold 
4hy  dwellvtg  shall  be  tlie  faitiess  qf 


the  earth,  and  the  deem  qf  keacm 
from  above.  Genesis,  ch^.  zxviL 
ver.  39, 


THE  ASS  A  SACRED  APPSNDAOI  TO 
SEVERAL  DEITIES. 

*'  It  has  been  my  en^eaToor  to 
show  that  this  animal,  hovever 
contemptible  it  may  z^fcxtt  was 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Hea^ 
ven,  by  which  it  pleased  God  to 
rebuke  a  false  prophet,  and  to 
prevent  any  foul  illusions  taking 
place  among  his  people.  I  have 
further  attempted  to  prove  from 
the  purport  of  the  name,  that 
Petor,  the  city  of  his  residence, 
was  esteemed  a  place  of  divlna^ 
tion,  in  which  he  probably  pre- 
sided as  chief  priest,  and  in  cao« 
sequence  of  it  "wzs  called  Balaam 
the  JXiviner.  Balaam  also  the  Di* 
viner  they  slew  xcith  the  stcord.  It 
further  appears,  that  the  woi^p 
^  in  Midian  and  Moab  was  address- 
ed principally  to  Baal-Peor,  the 
same  as  Peor-Apis,  or  Prtapos  cf 
Greece,  to  whom  die  ass  was  par- 
ticularly sacred.  That  m  tbe 
temple,  at  Petor  .this  animal  was 
represented  as  a  type  ^  the  Deity, 
and,  like  many  animals  in  Egypt, 
lield  sacred  and  prophetic,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  mirade 
exhibited  was  particularly  proper^ 
being  well  adapted  to  humble  the 
false  prophet,  and  to  enlightea  Att 
eyes  of  God's  people.  It  was  fw- 
ther  thoughjC  to  be  endowed  with  a 
divine  forecast,  from  its  sagacity 
in  finding  out  water  in  the  dr> 
sert.  And  this  was  another  rca* 
son  why  it  was  esteemed  sacred  to 
Baal-Peor,  the  same  as  Priapia* 
who  was  the  reputed  god  of 
springs  and  fountains,  and  the  di- 
rector to  hidden  .waters,  as  has 
been  shown.    He  was  also  stykd 
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*Akifr\xyroi,  a  wanderer  upon  the 
ocean;  and  esteemed  a  marine 
pod,  tbat  presided  over  seas  and 
narbours. 

"  EiXEi  $*aKaiix'i'8  woyra  ro  ^x^'jp- 
poov  V$UJp» 

"  The    unwearied   and  fathomless 
odean  is  subject  to  him." 


SEVERAL  SACRED  CHARACTERS, 
UNDER  WHICH  IT  WAS  REVE- 
RENCED. 

«  The  regard  paid' to  the  female 
in  Egypt,  may  be  farther  known 
by  her  being  called  16,  analogous 
to  lo  Selenes,  the  archite  moon  in 
the  heavens.  She  was  a  type  of 
the  same  great  object  as  lo  Vacca, 
and  Isis  Bubula ;  ind  of  Isis  Plia- 
ra,  the  sacred  cow  at  Momemphis. 
The  Aselli  were  worshipped,  and 
had  -  particuLir  rites,  especially  in 
the  oethroite  nome  of  tliis  coun- 
try. We  have  seen  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  original  sphere,  tO' 
gether  with  the  ^arvij,  their  crib  or 
manger.  So  this  word  is  generally 
translated ;  but  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies an  article  of  more  conse- 
quencei  and  denotes  an  ark  or 
is3irine  :  and  tliis,  I  believe,  was 
the  original  purport  of  the  word, 
uhen  first  introduced  in  tlieir  his- 
tory. Many  reasons  are  given  by 
the  Grecians  for  tlie  Aselli  being 
placed  in  the  sphere,  in  which  w-e 
may  sometimes  discover  faint 
traces  of  the  original  history  to 
which  they  allude.  There  is  one 
account^  among  others,  by  which 
we  are  informed,   that  l3ionusus 


was  once  in  great  peril,  by  being 
nearly  lost  in  a  vast  bed  of  wa- 
ters, which  he  was. not  able  to 
pass  over.  At  this  time,  these 
Aselli,  or  at  least  one  of  them, 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  carried 
him  over  w^ith  safety;  so  that  he 
did  not  so  much  as  wet  hip  feet. 
N(m  nulH  etiam  dixerunt  Asino 
illi,  quo  fuerat  vectus,  vocem  .  hu- 
manam  dedisse.  Hygini  Astro- 
uom.  cap.  xxiii.  pag.  474^  Some 
say,  that  he  gaze  to  this  animal,  hi/ 
which  he  xi:as  wafted,  a  human 
voice.  A  similar  hikory  was  pre- 
servc4  in  Egypt  concerning  Seth, 
or  Typhon ;  and  it  was  said,  that 
when  he  in  great  danger  fled,  the 
same  anin^al  saved  him.  Pluii 
'  tarch,  Is.  et  Osir.  vol.  i.  p.  S62. 

"  If  it  be  thought  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  prophet  should 
show  but  little  respect  to  an  anin 
mal  esteemed  sacred,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  imputed  sane- 
tity  was  confined  merely  to  those 
that  were  enshrined,  and  did  not 
extend  to  the  race  in  general. 
There  were  animals  in  many 
countries,  to  which  a  religious  re- 
gard was  paid,  but  it  was  a  li-! 
mited  observance.  The  Apis  and 
Mnevis,  in  their  respective  cities, 
and  the  Goat  at  Mendes,  were 
worshipped;  also  the  Ram  in  Lip 
bya;  but  tJie  flocks  and  herds  ii^ 
general  had  no  «^.uch  honours.  In 
many  parts  of  Egypt  tlie  ox  and 
the  goat  were  eaten,  and  the  sheep 
underwent  the  same  fate.  The 
Serpent  was  reverenced  and  killed 
by  tlie  same  people.  They  deified 
die  bird  that  destroyed  it — lUe 
colit  saturam  serpentibus  ibim," 
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Obssritations  upon  the  History  of  Jonah. 
pFrom  the  same  Work.] 


**  fT^HE  history  which  is  trans* 
X  mitted  to  us  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  contains  not  many  particu- 
lars of  his /life  at  large  j  but  is  , 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  one 
principal  event,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  was  at- 
ten'ded.  This  was  a  commission 
from  God  to  preach  repentance^t 
Nineveh,  in  Assyria,  which  he 
evaded,  and  fled  another  way ; 
and  having  betaken  himself  to  tlie 
sea,  he  is  said  to  have  Leenjswal- 
lowed  by  a  large  fish. 

"  This  history,  wonderful  as  it 
may  appear,  is  appealed  to  b^ 
our  blessed  Saviour  as  a  verity, 
and  as  bearing  a  strict  analogy 
to  one  great  circum^ance  at  his 
death.  Whoever,  therefore,  b  a 
sincere  Christian,  ought,  without 
any  evasion,  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given;  and  for  such  do  t 
write.  |t  is  not  only  idle,  but  un« 
necessary,  to  extenuate  any  part 
of  it ;  for  all  miracles,  as  I  have , 
elsewhere  said,  are  alike  to  the 
Deity.  He  can  as  easily  stop  the 
revolution  of  the  earthy  as  reverse 
the  point  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

**  At  what  time  the  prophet 
Jonah  lived  is  not  quite  certain* 
A  prophecy,  which  he  uttered,  is 
said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  kmg  of  IsraeL 
How  much  antecedent  the  pro- 
phecy may  have  been  to  the  com- 
pletion cannot  be  ascertained.  We 
are  told  of  Jeroboam,  that  lie  re- 
stored the  coast  qf  Israel  from  the 
entei^ing  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  qf> 
thepUun;  according  to  the  word  qf 


the  Lord  God  of  Israd,  wktdi .  Ar. 
spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Jiy% 
nah,  the  son  of  Amhtai  the  prophet, 
•who  was  qf  Goth  Hepher,  2  Hongs, 
chap.  xiv.  v^.  25.  This  place  b 
said  to  have\>een  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon;  and,  according  to  Je- 
rome, it  was  seated  at  the  farthest 
part  of  the  district.  This  pro- 
vince was  one  of  the  two  which 
they  called  Galilee,  and  Galilee 
qf  the  Nations^  xm  zccawat  of  tke 
great  mixture  of  peop^  of  dife- 
rent  race  and  worship,  "^o  wert 
admitted  into  it ;  for,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  several  Gentile  naMn^ 
aliens  without  number  seemTeiy 
early  to  have  setded  widiin  its  bor« 
ders.  It  was  hence  .caDed  also 
Galilee  qf  the  Genfiles. 

'<  Solomon  did  not  look  opoo 
this  part  of  Israel  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable light,  ibr  he  gave  aiway 
several  of  the  cities  -to  tExaaii 
kmg  of  Tyre,  and  consequents 
alienated  them  from  Isrady  and 
from  the  true  worship  of  God. 
Oar  Saviour  was  suppoised  to  bave 
been  bom  at  Nazareth  in  this  pco* 
vince,  which  was  held  in  very  low 
estimation.  The  Jews,  tfaettfti*^ 
of  Jeruaadem,  who  knew  not  d» 
true  place  of  his  birth,  andtbo«i|^ 
that  all  excellence  centred  in  the 
city  of  David,  would  never  allow 
that  any  good  could  proceed  from 
this  part  of  the  world  :  zs  if  God, 
who  produced  4ight  from  dark* 
ness,  order  from  confusion,  codd 
not  raise  a  prophet  amoi^gdie 
very  outcasts  of  Israd.  when 
therefore  some,  struck  with  the 
wisdom  and  sanctity  of  our  6a- 
^  viour. 
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Viour,  and  likewise  with  his  rai- 
mcles,  said-^Cy*  a  truth  Mw  i>  t4r 
Christ;  others,  with  a  sneer,  ask- 
«d-HSft«rf/  Cfen'jrf  cawff  oif/  qf-GulU 
iet^f'-^Eeardi  nnd  look,  for  out  qf 
fGalikearuethno  propiiet. 

^  in  this  region,  how«ver,  we 
must  look  for  Uie  hutory  of  Jo- 
nah, who  was,  as  has  been  shown, 
*6i  Cath  Hepher ;  a  city  but  a 
iew  miles  to  tn^  north  of  our  Sa«. 
.viour's  place  of  residence.  As 
4)e  -came  from  among  a  mixed  and 
unsettled  people,  lie  was  probably 
.of  unsettled  and  <:orrupt  princi- 
'ple^  one  of  those,  of  whom  it  is 
sakdr-^They  feared  4Jie  Lord,  and 
Msroed  their  own  gods — They  feared 
4he  sLord,  Mnd  served  their  graven 
images^  This,  I  think,  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  his  behaviour. 
He  is  indeed  styl^— ^  servant  qf 
the  Lord:  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Lord  had  many  wayward 
Hnd  uirfaithful  servants,  who  were 
disobedient  to  ;his  word ;  whom 
also  he  forced  against  their  will 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This 
refractory  prophet  of  Galilee  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  number 
of  those  unsettled  in  their  princi* 
pies,  as  Balaam  had  been  before, 
and  Judas  afterwards.  The  pro- 
j)het  who  came  put  of  Judah,  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam,  to  Bethel 
(1  Rin^s,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  1,  &c.), 
^0  bear  witness  against  the  altar, 
is  styled  a  man  of  God :  yet  he 
was  guilty  of  manifest  disobedi- 
ence, and,  of  a  grievous  aiFront,  in 
listening  to  the  coi^nsel  of  a  man, 
^fter^ke  ha^  received  the  inmiedi* 
ate  commands  of  God  to  return 
hom& ;  as  if  cbe  Deity  could 
change.  He  dKcocdtingly  stayed 
by  the  way*  He  is  lepeatedly 
cvXktd  ^e  man  of  ^God  $  yet  he 
fbeyfid  not:  and  %tAeniie  was  gone, 
l(  Hon^  tmet  iivi  tythfi.  %iiu^  and  ^lew 


iam.  Thus  we  find,  that  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  may  be  disobe- 
dient, and  of  little  fiuth.  The 
Jews  certainly  saw  nothing  sacred 
in  the  character  of  Jonah,  but 
.quite  the  reverse,  otherwise  they 
•would  neverhave  said— ^SearcAan^ 
see,  for  ^uit  ^  .GaUlee  cometh  no 
propftct." 

OF  JONAH*S  APOSTACY  AND  FLIGHT, 

**  It  pleased  God,  in  his  infi- 
nite goodness,  that  timely  warn- 
.ing  should  be  given  to  the  people 
of  Nineveh,  b^ore  their  x:ity  was 
taken,  and  their  country  ruined. 
)He  accordingly  appointed  Jonah 
.for  that  office,  and  bade  him  go 
and  preach  repentance,  that  they 
•might  turn  ^m  their  .evil  wa/s. 
)But,  the  .prophet  was  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  tlus  journey ;  and 
ihad  so  little  faith  in  the  God  of 
JUi^d,  and  so  little  of  that  fear, 
which /is  the 'beginning  of  wisdom, 
that  he  detennined  not  to  ob^y* 
But  Jonah  rose  vp  to  fiet  unto  Tar^ 
shkhfeosn  the  presence  (tf  the  Lord; 
and  went  down  to  jJappa*  And  he 
fenmd  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish;  so 
he  paid  the  fare  thereof :  and  went 
datm  into  it  to  go  with  them  to  Tar* 
shish,  from  the  presence  qf  the  Lord.  . 
There  were  more  places  than  one 
.named  Tarshish.  Among  these 
was  Tartessus,  upon  the  river 
BsBtis  in  Spain,  as  many  learned 
persons  have  judged.  If  this  then 
were  the  Tarshish  mentioned,  and 
if  distance  could  secure  him  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  this  waf 
see^iingly  the  most  proper  place 
that  he  could  have  chosen,  as  it 
was  one  t^  the  most  remote  in  the 
known  world.  But  the  propket, 
wdio  entertained  very  unworthy  no- 
tioiv^  of  the  Deity,  was  soon  ar- 
rested in  his  flights  The  history 
M%  of 
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ef  the  whole  transaction,  as  we 
have  it  transmitted  in  Scripture, 
is  well  worth  our  attention. 

**  Jonah«  chap.  i. 

f*  Ver.  4.  *  But  the  Lord  sent  out 

a  great  wind  into  the  sea ; 

and   there   was  a  mighty 

tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that 

die  ship  had  like  to  have 

been  broken, 

*«  Ver,  5.    *  Then    the    mariners 

were  afraid,  and  cried  every 

man  to  his  God,  and  cast 

forth  the  wares  that  were 

in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to 

lighten'  it  of  them.     But 

\Tonah  was  gone  down  into 

the  sides  of  the  ship ;  and 

he  lay,  and  was  fast  asleep. . 

f*  Ver.  6.    *  So    the   ship-master 

came  to  htm,  and  said  to 

him:  What  meanest  thoit, 

O  sleeper?  Arise,  call  upon 

-  thy  Gk)d:    if  so    be  that 

God   will  think  upon   us, 

that  we  perish  not. 

«<Vcr.  7.  *  And  they  said  every 

one  to  his  fellow.   Come, 

and  let  us  cast  lots,   that 

we  may  know  for    whose 

cause  this  evil  is  come  upon 

%        us.     So  they  cast  lots,  and 

the  lot  came  upon  Jonah. 

<*Ver.  8.    '  Then  said  they  unto 

him.  Tell  us,  -we  pray  thee, 

for  whose  cause  this  evil  is 

upon  us?  What  is  thy  occu- 

•   pation?  and  whence  comest 

thou  ?  what  is  thy  country? 

and    of  what  people  art 

thou?' 

**  From  the  history  above,  this 

ship  seems  to  have  been  an  epitome 

of  the  world,  having  in  it  people 

from  various  parts,    a(s  we  may 

judjg;e  from  the  different  gods,  to 

which  they  applied.    Among  these " 

persons  was  one  from  the  l^d  of 


Israel,   who  gives  of  himself  the 
following  account: — 

"  Ver.  9.  *  And  he  said  unto  Aem, 
/  am  an  Hebrew,  and  I  fear 
the  Lord  God  qf  hearat^ 
wkich  hath  made  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land* 

«  His  situation  brought  him 
back  to  a  just  sense  of  duty ;  and 
he  not  only  feared  the  Lord  m  the 
common  acceptation,  but  had  an 
additional  dread  from  thedaneers 
into  which  his  want  of  faith  had 
brought  him.  He  then  gave  tbc 
people  a  full  account  of  his  disobe- 
dience, and  of  his  vain  attempt 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  agbt 
of  the  Deity. 

«  Ver.  10.  *  Then  were  the  men 
exceedingly  afraid,  and  said 
unto  him  ;  Why  hast  thou 
done  this?  (for  the  men 
knew  tliat  he  fled  from  the 
^  presence  of  the  Lord,  be- 
•  cause  he  had  told  them.) 

"  Ver.  1 1.  «  Then  said  they  unto 
him.  What  Aall  we  do  un- 
/  to  thee,  that  the  sea  may 
be  calm  unto  us  ?  (for  tlvs 
sea  wrought,  and  was  tem- 
pestuous.) 

«  Ver.  12.  *  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Take  me  up,  and 
cast  me  forth  into  the  sea  { 
so  shall  the  sea  be  calm  un- 
to you ;  for  I  know,  dxat 
for  my  sake  this  great  tern* 
pest  is  upon  you.* 

**  — -^Unuxn  pro  multit  dabitiircapBL 

**  He  was  convinced,  by  die  na- 
ture of  the  calamity,  and  from  die 
lot  by  which  he  had  been  pointed 
out,  that  all  the  evil  proceeded 
from  him ;  and  he  was  imp  ** 
by  Heaven  to  make  this 
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proposal^  that  the  whole  might  not 
perish* 

"  Ver.  IS.  *  Nevertheless,  the  men 
rowed  hard  to  bring  to 
land,  but  they  could  not; 
for  the  sea  wrought,  alnd 
was  tempestuous  against 
them. 

'•  Ver.  14,  *  Wherefore  they  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  said, 
We  beseech  tliee,  O  Lord, 
we  beseech  thee,  let  us  not 
perish  tor  this  man's  life ; 

^  and  lay  not  upon  us  inno- 

cent blood:  for  thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  done  as  pleased 
thee.* 

"  This  places  the  behaviour  of 
the  Jews,  in  respect  to  our  Saviour, 
in  a  very  unfavourable,  but  true 
light.  These  heathen  in  the  ship 
beg  of  God  that  the  death  of  this 
man  may  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  They  are  afraid  of  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  though  he  was 
a  guilty  person;  and  tne  whole 
was  effected  by  his  own  counsel  and 
permission.  But  when  Pilate  told 
the  Jews  that  he  was  irmocetu  qf 
the  blood  of  the  just  person  who 
stood  before  them,  the  man  without 
sin;  and  added — See  ye  to  it: 
they  answered,  out  of  their  great 
blindness  and  infatuation — His 
Uoo4  be  onus,  and  on  our  children  : 
which  ciirse  was  most  terribly  ful- 
filled.  When,  therefore,  the  ma- 
riners in  the  ship  had  done  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  save  the 
devoted  person,  and  found  that  it 
iMU  expedient  for  one  nuin  to  jdic — 
that  the  tihole  might  not  perish,  they 
at  last  yielded  to  necessity. 

«  V6r.  15.  *  So  they  took  up  Jo- 
nfdi>  and  ca^t  him  foith  in«^ 


tb  the  sea;'  and  the  sea 
ceased  from  its  raging. 
«  Ver.  17.  *  Now  the  Lord  had 
prepared  a  great  £sh  to 
swallow  up  Jonah':  and 
Jdnah  was  in  the  belly  of' 
the  fish  three  days  and 
three  nights.*  * 

*'  The  prophet,  during  his  abode 
in  the  fish,  offers  up  a  prayer,  or 
rather  a  hymn,  to  God,  the  whole 
of  which  is  a  composition  of  un- 
common ^sublimity.  Among  other 
things,  he  compares  his  situation  to 
a  state  of  death^^  and  his  place  to 
the  hollow  of  hell,  or  hades :  and 
he  adds—*  /  went  down  to  the*  boU 
'•tonis  qf  the  moimtains;  tlie  earth 
'  with  her  everlasting  bars  was  about 

*  nte:  yet  hast  thou  broug/it  up  my  life 
'from  corruption,  0  Lardy  my  God, 

*  When  my  soul  fainted,  within  »i«*-— 
or,  as  the  Greek  version  expresses 
it — sv  r-M  £KXsnr£iv  air*  b^lov  rifjy 
\^y yijy  jxoy,  *  When  my  soul  was  in 
'  the  article  of  forsaking  mr,  I  re^ 

*  fnetnbered  tite  Lord,  and  my  prayer 

*  casne  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy 

'  temple,*  And  he  concludes  with  ^ 
savine— *  Salvation  is  qf  the  Lord/ 
The  nistory  of  this  fugitive  pro- 
phet is  very  plain,  without  the  least 
ambiguitv:  every  event  is  precisely  , 
told,  so  tnat  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  any  portion  of  the  narrative. 
There  is  no  palliadng  nor  evading 
any  part:  we  must  take  it  intire, 
^without  any  qualifying  or  diminu* 
tion,  just  as  it  is  transmitted  to  us. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  in  re* 
spect  to  those  who  entertain  any 
prejudices  is,  whether  it  was  con«t 
sistent  with  die  wisdom  of  God  to 
exhibit  this  miracle ;  and  whether 
there  was  any  necessity,  or  any 
call  for  its  being  displayed.  Lastly* 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
whether  these  miracles  and  judge* 
M  3  raents 
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metkts;  of  God*  had  a  proper  ten- 
denqr  and  meaningy- arid  were  par- 
ttfaularly  adapiled  to  the  persons, 
before  whom,  as  well  as  npon 
nfbxaat  they  were  performed.  Let 
us  see.  if  there  is  any  such  corre- 
spondence here,  and  aiiy  analogy 
discernible  betwtoi  the  pani^ment 
and  ^e  crijne.  I  am  persuaded 
tJbat  such  a  corre^ndence  does 
sabsisty  as  may  be  Very  satisfiu:- 
torHy  shown.'* 

GOMCEHNING  THE  FLIGHT  OP 
JONAH. 

•<  We  hare  stoiv  that  Jonah  was  of 
a  portion  of  Israel,  calkd  Galilee ; 
which  in  his  time  was  devoted  to 
idolatry.     Few,  or  none  of  the 
people  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  ce*> 
lebrate  tibe  passover,  and  to  per- 
form the  rites  appointed  by  Moses. 
Instead  of  these,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  idols  at  Bethel  and  Danf 
and  were  farther  tinctured  with  the 
idolatry  of  dieir    Gentile  netgh- 
bonrs.  These  consisted  of  different 
people,  who  were  cither  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
theCanaanites,or  were  a  mixed  race 
from  Tyre,  Hamath,  and  the  cities 
of  Syria,  who  had  forced  them- 
selves into  the  country,  and  had 
brought  their  rites    and    religion 
with  them.     In  the  midst  of  these 
was  the  prophet  Jonah ;  who  in  his 
distress  gave  out,  ^^t  he  feared  the 
Lard,    But  it  was  a  blind  fear,  zt^ 
te^ed  with  little  reverence  and  du- 
""^r  He  did  not  seem  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  true  God,    nor  to 
have  beett  acquainted  with  Ins  at- 
tribatsf.    This  is  manifest  from  his 
tludkiiig  to  .free  himseif  frv)m  his 
influfwre  and  power,  by  retiring  to 
a  dbtant  region :   as  if  God  cotild 
not  exert  bis  might  beyond  the 
Kmits  of  IsraeL    lie  must,  there- 
.  foft,  Inve  been  very  ignoiant  of 


the  doctrises^f  the  <fiWn^  pttfarae* 
who  would  have  given  him  mudf 
higher  ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  his 
omnipresence.  WlMar  sknii  I  go 
from  thy  tpirkf  and  wkither  JboU 
J  fee  from  thfpretemef  Jf  laacemi 
up  to  heaven,  tkou  art  ihef€ ;  if  i 
make  my  bed  in  (hades)  heUf  heMd 
thou  arl  there,  ff  I  take  tkt  wimp 
qf  the  morning,, and  dwell  intheni' 
termost  parts  of  ffte  tea,  even  dtrc 
thtdl  thjf  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  hold  mxr.  ff  J  say.  Sorely  Me 
darkness  ivill  cover  me ;  even  the  mgki 
shall  be  light  about  me: — Yea^  ike 
ddrkness  hidetk  not  from  thee;  hut  the 
night  shineth  as  tie  day;  the  darknest 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

**  From  this  ienorance  of  die 
prophet  we  may  judge  of  his  €ixth 
and  attachment,  and  frx)m  his 
whole  conduct  conclude,  that  ?  he 
had  any  regard  for  the  true  God, 
he  had  at  the  same  dfne  no  dislike  to 
the  other  deities  vMch  had  been  in- 
troduced into  his  nation.  If  he  had 
been  thoroughly  devoted*  to  die 
God  of  his  fathers,  he  must  hare 
known  him  better ;  and  in  this  iiK 
stance,  as  well  as  m  many  others, 
he  would  have  shown  more  reve-' 
rencetowardshim,and  respect  to  his 
commands.  But  we  find  that  he 
fled  from  him,  and  betook  himself 
to  Joppa,  a  sea-port  of  fhilistim, 
or  Palestine  Proper.  Every  city  in 
that  region  had  its  own  peciuiar 
deity ;  but  many  of  these  deities 
were  ultimately  the  same,  though 
represented  imder  different  em- 
blems, modified  according  to  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  people; 
When  Jonah  arrived  at  Joppa,  as 
he  had  deserted  the  God  ot  Israel, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  tke 
deity  of  the  place.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  must  have  ntide  hisob. 
lationsat  the  altar,  and  worshipped 

beioie 
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^Mfere  ibe  sbrine*  What  b  extrar- 
or<£narY»  this  deitf  was  described 
afr  &  wnal6|  or  large  fiA.  Pltny 
s^eakaf  of  Joppst  as  a  city  of  the 
hi^^st  antiquity,  and  concludes 
with  sa7ing--^olieur  istic  fabuk>* 
saCeto  *.  Here  the  deity  in  tkeform- 
^  a  JUk,  ealkdr   Ceto^  concerning' 


toAicA  there  arc  ea  mUnyi  n^hii^  histo* 
ries^  i$  wdtshipned.  By  Ceto,  oft 
Cecust  was  understood*  according 
to  HesychiuSy  ^etXctTcios  t^iui 
vtaiAfj^othif  J  a  sea  fish  qf  <in  mth 
tnense  *iM»--ind  it  is  very  properly 
translated  a  whale*'' 


TaAMSLATioif  of  one  of  the  Inscripi'ions  on  the  Pillar   at  Delut^ 
by  H.  Colebrooms>  £sq.    With  iKTRonucTORV  RemaUks  by  Mr» 

HARRINCyrON. 

£From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  VoLVlI. 3  ■ 


«*  T  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  present* 
X  ing  to  the  society  a  book  of 
drawings  and  inscriptions,  prepared 
under  the  inspection  of  tlieir  late 
member,  captain  James  Hoare, 
and;  intended  by  him  (I  have  rea- 
soa  to  believe)  for  the  use  of  the 
society.'* 
Two  of  the  drawings  represent 

•elevations,  taken  on  the  spot,  of  the 
stone  building  near  Dehlee,  called 
Ae  Shikargahr  or  hunting  place,  of 
f  eeroz  Shah;  •  with  tlie  pillar  in  the 
centre,  and  above  the  summit  of  it, 
eommonly  known  bv  the  d^igna* 
tion  of  Feeroz  Sh^'s  Lat  f  and 
described,  with  an  outline  of  the 
liuildlng  and  pillar,  in  the  21st  pa- 
per of  tne  1st  vol,  of  the  society'^ 
Transactions*  The  copy  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  this  pillar^  which  was 

'received  by  our  reverend  president 
and  founcfer,  from  colonel  Polier, 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  a  transla^on 
of  one  of  them,  as  accurate  as  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  transcript 
wc4ild  admit ;  but  on  comparing  it 
with  a  more  perfect  copy  made  for 
captain  Hoare,  it  was  found  in  se- 
v^al  parts  defective  and  inaccurate ; 
9nd  the  date,  inst^d  of  being  123 
of  the .  xra  of  Vicranuiditya^  or 
At'D.'  67>  as  appeared  from  the 
forxner  copy^  was  clearly    ascer- 


tained from  the  present  to  be  1220 
of  the  above  «ra ;  or  A.  D.  1164!« 
An  accurate  translation  of  this  in- 
scription has  therefore-  been  fur* 
nished  by  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke 
(who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Sanscrit  scholar  by  his  version  of 
the  Hindoo  Law  Digest,  compiled 
under  the  superintendance  oi  sir 
William  Jones);  and  is  now  sub« 
mitted  to  the  society  ;  with  the 
original  Sanscrit  in  Roman  letters* 
"  Of  the  five  otlier  inscriptions 
contained  in  the  accompanying 
book,  and  taken  from  the  same  pit 
lar,  but  in  a  different  character,  no 
translation  has  been  yet  procura« 
ble.  The  deposit  of  them  among 
the  society's  papers,  and,  if  they 
think  proper,  the  publication  of  an 
engraving  of  them  in  their  Trans* 
actions,  may  lead  to  a  future  ex# 
plication,  of  them  j  which  must  be 
also  facilitated  by  captain  Hoare'4 
collection  of  the  characters* 
*  **  The  same  characters  appear  nl 
the  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Al-^ 
lahabad,  a  specimen  ox  which,  with 
a  modem  Arabick  and  Persian  In* 
scription  in  the  reign  of  Jehangees^ 
and  a  drawing  of  the  pillar,  art 
also  contained  m  the  accompanying 
book.  I  have  not  been*  able  to 
procure  any  information  respectix^ 
M4,  thS 
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this  piUan  and  understand  from 
Moonshee  Mohummud  Morad,  who 
accompanied  captain  Hoare,  that 
his  inquiries  af  Allahabad  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

«  The  Feeroz  Shah,  whose  name 
is  now  attached  to  the  Dehlee  pil- 
lar (though  it  must  have  been* 
erected  as  some  Hindoo  monu- 
ment at  a  much  earlier  period),  ap- 
pears from  Ferishtuh's  history  to 
have  reigned  at  Dehlee  between 
the  years  1351  and  1388,  in  the  last 
of  which  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety ;  and  Ferishtuh,  in  the 
words  of  his  translator,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Dow,  gives  him  the  follow- 
ing character : — 

"  *  Though  no  great  warrior  in 

*  the  field,  he  was,  by  his  excellent 

*  qualities,  well  calculated  for  a 
'  reign  of  peace.     His  severity  to 

*  the  inhabitants  of  Cumaoon  for 

*  the  assassination  of  the  governor 

*  of  Samana,  is  a  great  blot  in  his 

*  reputation.    But  to  this  he  per- 

*  haps  was  prompted  by  a  religious 

*  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  for  the  per- 

*  sons  murdered  were  seids,  or  de- 
•scendants  of  tlie  prophet.      He 

•reigned    thirty-eight    years    and 

*  nine  months,  and  left  many  me- 
<  mortals  of  his  magnificence  m  the 

*  land.  He  built  fifty  ^at  sluices, 

*  forty  mosques,  thirty  schools, 
'  twenty  caravansaries,  an  hundred 

*  palaces,  five  hospitals,  an  hundred 
'  tombs,  ten  batns,  ten  spires,  one 
'  hundred  and  fifty  wells,  one  hun- 

*  dred  bridges  \  and  the  pleasure- 
-  gardens  he  made  were  without 

*  numb^er.' 

■  «<  The  author  of  the  Huft  Ak- 
leem,  Mohummud  Ameen  Ra/.ee, 
who  wrote  his  history  of  the  %\'orld, 
(or,  as  the  title  of  his  book  imports, 
of  the  Scoen  dimes  into  whicli  the 
Mahomedans  divide  the  univetse), 
in  the  reign  of  Akbur,  corroborates 
the  above  character  of  Feeroz  Shah, 


and  adds  the  following  passage^' 
translated  verbatim  from  his  his* 
tory: — ^^  Among  the  places  built 

<  by  this  king  (reeroz  Shah)  is  a 

*  hunting-place,  which  the  popa- 

<  lace  csul  the  Lot  of  Feeroz  Shah. 

*  It  is  a  house  of  three  stories,  ia 

*  the   centre  of  which  has  beea 

*  erected  a  pillar    of  red    stone* 

*  of  one  piece,  and  tapering   up- 

*  wards.    The  visible  part  of  the 

*  shaft  is,  by  measurement,  twenty- 

<  seven  zirras,  and  it  is  said  that 

*  one-third  only  is  visible;  the  re- 

*  maining  two-thirds  being  buried 

*  in  the  earth.  In  this  case,  the  to-, 
'  tal  lengtli  must  be  eighty-one  zir- 

*  ras ;  and  it  is  five  zirras  in  cir- 

*  cumference.    Round  it  have  been 

*  engraved  literal  characters,  which 

*  the  most  intelligent  of  all  religions 

*  have,  been  unable  to  explain.  Re- 

*  port  says,  this  pillar  is  a  monu- 

*  ment  of  renown  to  the  rajuhs  (or 

*  Hindoo  princes),  and  that  Feeror 

*  Shah  set  it  up  within  his  hunting-  * 

*  place.   But  on  this  head  there  are 

*  various  traditions,  which  itwsfttld 

*  be  tedious  to  relate.' 

«  The  exact  leneth  of  the  zhra, 
referred  to  in  die  above  descripdon, 
is  uncertain.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  height  of  the  pQlar, 
now  visible  above  the  building,  is 
tliirty-seven  feet ;  and  that  its  cir- 
cumference, where  it  joins  the  ter- 
race, IS  ten  feet  four  inches.  These 
dimensions  I  have  from  Moonshee 
-Mohummud  Morad,  who  himself 
measured  the  pillar  for  captain 
Hoare,  in  July  1797;  and  who 
adds,  that,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
seen  (which  from  the  ruinoas  state 
of  the  building  it  cannot  be,  at  pe* 
sent,  below  m  upper  terrace),  it  is 
certainly,  as  described  in  the  Huft 
Aklcem,  a  single  stone,  of  reddish 
colour,  as  represented  in  the  draw* 
ing.  One  ot  captain  Hoare's  draw- 
ing2»  further  represents  the  plans  of 

the 
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the  three  stories  of  the  Shilrar-gah^ 
and  his  lAoonshee  informs  me*  the 
current  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
used,  partly  for  a  menagery,  and 
partly  for  an  aviary,  which  the  plans 
appear  to  confirm. 

"  Perhaps  the  same  misguided 
religious  zeal,  which  prompted  his 
severity  towards  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Cumaoon,  may  have  impelled  him 
to  erect  a  .mansion  for  birds  and 
beasts,  round  a  venerable  relic  of 
Hindoo  antiquity,  the  age  of  which 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  determined 
by  the  date  of  the  inscription  now 
communicated  to  the  society,  as  the 
character  of  it  is  modern,  and  al- 
together different  from  the  older 
iiiscriptions,  not  yet  explained. 
^  "J-  H.  Harington.'* 

SANSCRIT  INSCRIPTION,   IN    ROMAN 
CHARACTERS. 

**  samvat  1220  yais'ac'ha  sudi  15 
s'acambhari  bhupati  s'rimad  vella 
d6v£tmaja  s  rimad  visala  d^vasya, 

**  1  avind'hyad  ahimadrer  virachita 
vijayas  tirt'ha  yatra  prasangad 
udgnv^hu  praharta  nrtpatishu 
vinamat  cand'hareshu  prasannah 
^avertam  yat'hart'ham  punar 
api  critav^  inl6chch'ha  vich- 
ch^hedan£bhird6vah  s'acambha- 
rindro  jagati  vijayat^  visalah 
cshonipalah 

**  2  brute  samprati  bahujata  tilacah 
s'acambhan  bhupatih  s'rimad 
vigraha  rdja  esha  vijayi  santi* 
najan  atmanah 

asmabhih  caradam  vyad*hayi 
himavad  vind'hy  antaralam  bhu- 
vah  s'dsha  swicaranaya  mastu 
bhavatam  udy6ga  s'unyam  ma- 
pah. 

'*'!  ambh6  nama  ripu  priya  na- 
yanayoh  pratyart^hi  dantantar^ 
pratyacshan'i  trin'ani  vaibhava 
milat  casht^m  yasas  tavacam 
xnarg6 16ca  virudd'ha  ^va  vija- 
nab  s'unyam  man6  vidwishim 


s'rimad  vigraha  r£jad6va  bha- 
vatah  prapt6  prayan'otsarjS 
Ilia  mandira  s'6dar6shu  swan- 
t^hu  vamabhruvam  s'atrun'an 
nanu  vigraha  cshitipat^  nyayyls 
cha  vasas  tava  s'anca  vd  piiru- 
sh6ttama»ya  bhavatp  nasty  ^va  . 
.varan  nid'hernirmat*hyapahrita 
sViyah  ctmu  bhavin  cr6d£  na 
nidrayitah. 

samvat  s  n  vicramaditya  1220 
vais'ac'ha  sudi  15  gurau  lic'hi- 
tarn  idam     ....... 

pratyacsham  gua  danwaya  ciy* 
ast'ha  mahava  putra  s  npatina 
atia  samaye  maha — mantri  r^ 
japutrik  s'rimal  lacsfaan'a  palah. 

VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

«In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 
Vaisac'h,  [this  monument]  of  the 
fortunate  Visala  D^va,  son  of  the 
fortunate  Vella  D^a,  king  of 
S'acambhan. 

"  As  far  as  Vind'hya,  as  far  as 
Himadri,  having  achieved^  con- 
quest in  the  course  of  travelling  to 
holy  places;  resentful  to  haughty 
kings,  and  indulgent  to  those  wnose 
necks  are  humbled ;  making  A'ry- 
averta  once  more  what  its  name 
signifies,  by  causing  the  barbarians 
to  be  exterminated ;  Visala  Deva, 
supreme  ruler  of  S'acambhari  and 
sovereign  of  the  earth,  is  victorious 
in  the  world. 

"This  conqueror,  the  fortunate 
Vigraha  Raja,  king  of  S'acambhari, 
most  eminent  of  the  tribe  which 
sprang  from  the  arms  [of  Brah- 
ma,] now  addresses  his  own  de- 
scendants:  *By  us  the  region  of 

*  the  earth  between  Himavat  and 

*  Vind'hya  has  been  made  tribu- 

*  tary  ;  let  not  your  minds  be  void 

*  of  exertion    to    subdue   the  re- 

*  msrinder.' 

«'  Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes 
of  thy  enemy's  consort ;  blades  of 

gruss 
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glass  an  pcaoeivad  bettram  thy 
adversary's  teeth;  thy £miieispre- 
doqiiiiant  throue^hoat  space;  the 
minds  of  thy  foes  are  Toid  [of 
hopej ;  their  route  is  the  desert 
where  men  are  hindered  from  pass- 
inff ;  O  Vigndia  Raj'a  D^a^  in-  the 
jubilee  occasioned  by  thy  march. 

^  May  thy  abode^  O  Vigraha» 
sovereign  of  the  earthfbe  fixed^  as 
lA  reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms 
(akin  to  the  mansion  of  dalliance) 
of  the  women  with  beautiful  eye- 
hrowSf  who  were  married  to  thy 
enemies.-  There  is  no  doubt  of  thy 
bemg  die  highest  of  embodied 
souls.  Didst  thou  not  sleep  in 
the  lap  of  S'n'y  whom  thou  aidst 
seize  from  the  ocean»  having 
churned  it  ? 

^  In  the  year  from  the  fortunate 


V usnonadbtya  1996^  6n<  TLMtnaxf 
thelSdidayof  the  brc^t  half  of 
the  month  Vais£c%  thisi^wnS' 
ten  in  the  presence  of  .  •  »  * 
by  S'r'ipatiy  t£v  son  of  Mahav^  a 
Cayast'ba  of  a  fanuly  in  GandPat 
at  this  time  ther  fortunate  Laodbu 
na  PSlsi)  a'rajapatra,  is-  prime  wk* 
nister. 

)-_  — (  and  die 
universal 
monarch* 


which  i 


Siva  the  terri- 
ble 


**  There  are  on  the 
some  short  inscriptions, 
cannot  decypher.  One  of  them» 
however,  is  partly  legible,  and  z^ 
pears  to  be  m  the  IlJiidustani  t»- 

fua^e.    It  contains  the  name  </ 
ultan  Ibr  ahim,  and  wishes  him  a 
long  life." 
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Oft  die  Optical  Phanomenoh   named  the  MritAos* 

^TrtiBlated  from  the  French  of  M.  GA^^iiRD  Mon<5e,   by  the  Audier 
of  "A  Now-MiuTARY  JTouftNAL  Hutde  in  Egypt,"] 


«  ]p|URING  the  march  of  the 
f  J  French  army  through  tic 
Desert,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing. 
9  phenomenon  daily,  that  must  be 
conttdered  extraordinary  by  the 
CTeater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France.  It  is  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction^  that  the  spectator  should 
be  placed  in  an  extensire  plain, 
wholly,  or  at  least  nearly,  level ; 
dvit  this  plain  should  be  prolonged 
to  the  limits  of  the  horizon,  and 
that  the  soilt  by  expq^ure  to  the  sun, 
cfaould  have  acquired  a  very  high 
degtee  dE  temperature.  It  is  sup- 
-posedthat  these  threecircumstances 
may  be  united  in  the^att  of  Bour- 
deauz,  for.  their  level,  like  that  of 
Lower  E^ptf  is  nearly  horizontal; 
they  are  not  temnnated  by  any 
monotain,  at  least  in  the  directioft 
from  east  to  west  >  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  during  our  long  summer 
days,  the  arid  soil  of  whicn  they  are 
formed  may  accjuire  a  sufficient 
temperature.  It  is,  thefefore,  not 
wholly  improbable  but  that  this 
phenomenon  may  be  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  department; 
it  is  familiar  to  mariners,  who  ob* 
serve  it  frequently  at  sea,  and 
have  given  it  the  name  of  mi- 
rage. 

**  In  truth,  the  cause  which  occa- 
ilons  the  mirage  in  the  ocean,  may 
M  very  (tifierent  from  that  which 


produces  it  at  land ;  but  thor  e£iect 
being  the  same  in  both  cases,  t 
have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  intro* 
duce  a  new  word.  I  shall  first  de* 
scribe  the  phenomenon,  and  after- 
Wards  endeavour  to  give  an  expla^* 
nation  of  it. 

«*  The  country  of  Lower  Effypt 
is  nearly  a  level  plain,  which  loset 
itself,  hke  the  sea,  in  the  clonds  at 
the  extrefmity  of  the  horizon :  its 
uniformity  is  only  interrupted  by  x 
few  eminences,  either  natural  or 
factitious,  on  which  are  situated  tbif 
villages,  thus  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  me  inundations  of  the  Nile; 
and  these  eminences,  less  usual  on 
the  skirts  of  the  desert,  more  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  on  the  side  of 
the  Delta,  and  which  appear  liloe  « 
dark  line  on  a  very  transparent  skv» 
are  rendered  stiu  further  visible 
by  the  date-trees  and  sycamoies» 
oftener  to  be  met  with  in  such  situx* 
dons  than  elsewhere. 

**  Both  morning  and  eventnvdife 
aspect  of  the  country  is  exacuy  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  between  ycna 
and  me  last  villages  which  present: 
themselves,  you  perceire  nothiiqf 
but  land ;  but  when  the  siaiface  vt 
the  earth  is  sufficiently  l\eated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  indeed 
until  it  begins  to  get  cold  towards 
the  evening,  the  land  no  kmger 
seems  to  have  the  same  extension* 
but  to  be  terminated,  to  wjthm  the 
distance 
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distance  of  about  a  league,  by  a 
general  inundation. 

«*  The  villages  placed  beyond 
that  appear  lilce  so  many  islands 
stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
lake^from  which  die  spectator  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  extent  of  land,  more  or 
less  considerable,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. You  then  behold  the 
image  of  each  of  tliese  villages  re- 
flected exactly  as  if  it  were  exhi- 
bited on  a  clear  surface  of  water, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  as 
the  representation  is  at  a  conside- 
rable distance,  the  smaller  objects 
are  invisible,  and  the  ipasses  alone 
distinct;  in  addition  to  diis,  the 
edges  of  the  reversed  image  are  ra- 
ther ill-defined,  and  such  as  they 
would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  re- 
flecting medium  happened  to  be 
a  little  agitated. 

"  In  proportion  as  one  ap- 
proaches a  village,  which  appears 
to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
undation, the  margin  of  the  water 
seems  to  recede,  and  the  arm  of 
the  sea,  separating  you  as  it  were 
from  the  village,  shrinks  back  by 
degrees:  it  at  length  disappears 
entirely,  and  the  phenomenon 
which  now  ceases,  in-  respect  to  the 
first  village,  is  instantly  reproduced 
by  a  new  one,  which  you  discover 
at  a  due  distance  in  the  rear.  Thus 
cverjr  thing  contributes  to  complete 
an  illusion,  which  is  sometimes 
cruel,  more  especially  in  the  De- 
sert, because  it  tantalises  you  with 
the  appearance  of  water,  at  a  time 
when  you  experience  the  greatest 
want  of  that  element. 

**  The  explanation  which  I  pro- 
pose to  give  of  the  mirage,  is  found- 
ed on  some  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  that,  indeed,  apply '  equally 
to  all  the  elements,  but  whirfi  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  proper  to  explain 
here. 

••When  a  rayof  liglit  traverses  a 


transparent  and  uniform  medium, 
its  direcdon  Is  in  a  straight  linew 
When  a  ray  passes  from  a  transpa- 
rent medium  into  another,  the  den. 
sity  of  which  is  greater,  if  its  di* 
rection  in  the  first  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  that  separates  it  from 
the  two  media^  this  direction  will 
not  experience  any  alteration;  that 
is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  right  line 
which  the  ray  forms  in  the  second 
medium,  is  a  prolongation  of  that 
followed  in  die  first.  But  if  the  di- 
rection of  the  incidental  ray  makes 
an  angle  widi  the  perpendicular  at' 
the  surface : 

P.  The  ray  will  divide  in  its 
passage  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
angle  v^ich  it  forms,  with  the  per- 
pendicular in  the  second  medium, 
becomes  smaller;  and 

"2®.  In  respect  to  the  two  media^ 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
angle  which  the  incidental  ray 
forms  with  the  perpendicidar,  the 
siniis  of  this  angle,  and  that  of  the 
angle  of  die  refracted  ray,  are  al- 
ways in  a  corrApondent  ratio, 

**  But  die  sinus  of  a  large  an^le 
does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  that 
of  a  small  one.  When  the  anglct 
therefore,  that  is  formed  by  the  in- 
cidental ray  and  the  perpendicular 
happens  to  increase,  the  smus  of  the 
angle,  formed  by  the  broken  ray, 
increases  in  therado  of  the  sinus  of 
the  former,  and  die  increase  of  the 
angle  itself  is  less  than  that  rf 
the  angle  of  die  incidental  ray. 
Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  angle 
of  incidence  augments,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  broken  ray  augments 
also,  but  always  bylitde  and  litde; 
so  that  when  die  angle  of  incidence 
hadi  arrived  at  its  largest  dimen- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
widiin  an  infinitely  small  sfMceof 
9(Py  the  angle  which  the  broken 
ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular 
is  less  than  90° :  this  b  a  maxhumt 

or, 
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oij,  in  other  words,  no  ray  of  light 
can  pass  from  the  fii-st  medium  into 
a  second,  under  a  greater  angle. 

*«  When  the  ray  of  light  passes, 
on  the  contrary,  from  a  denser  me- 
dium into  one  less  so,  it  exactly 
follows  the  same  line  as  in  tlie  first 
case,  but  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  in  the  dense  me- 
dium it  has  the  same  direction  as 
the  broken  ray  in  the  first  case,  it 
divides  at  the  surface,  and  assumes 
the  direction  which  has  been  also 
followed  by  the  incidental  ray. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  it  may 
be  inferred,  tliat  on  the  passage 
from  a  more  to  a  less  dense  me- 
dium, 

*»  1**.  If  the  ray  of  light  be  com- 
prehended between  the  perpendi- 
cular and  tlic  direction  of  the  di- 
verging ray  which  constitutes  the 
maximuni  angle ;  this  ray  will  pro- 
'  ject  into  the  less  dense  medium. 

"2^.  If  the  ray  of  light  possesses 
the  same  direction  as  the  diverging 
ray,  ^tbe  angle  ,of  which  is  the 
,maxif^u?n,  it  will  again  issue  forth, 
by  making  an  angle  of  90*^  with  the 
perpendicular,  or  by  remaining  in 
the  plane,  which  serves  as  a  tangent 
to  tlie  surface.  But  if  the  angle 
.  which  the  ray  of  light  forms  with 
the  perpendicular,  be  greater  than 
.  the  maximurn  of  the  angle  of  re^ 
fraction,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same,  if  the  ray  be  compressed  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  diverging 
ray,  the  angle  of  which  is  the 
maximum^  it  will  not  leave  the  dense 
medium :  it  will  reflect  itself  to  the 
surface,  and  re-enter  the  same  me- 
dium, by  making  the  angle  of  re- 
flection equal  to  "the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, these  two  angles  being  in 
the  same  plane,  perpendicular  to 
the  surface.  It  is  on  this  last  pro- 
position that  the  explanation  of  the 
mirage  is  principally  founded. 

<*Tbe  transparency  of  the  at- 


mosphere, that  is  to  say,  the  fa*- 
culty  which  it  possesses  of  follo^n? 
the  rays  of  light  to  pass  }hrougS 
with  rapidity,  does  not  permit  it  to 
acquire  a  very  high  degree  of  tern- 
perature  by  its  direct  exposition  to 
the  'sun  alone;  but  wnen,  after 
having  traversed  the  atmosphere, 
the  li^ht  becoming  extinguished  by 
an  and  soil,  that  serves  only  in  a 
very  small  degree  as  a  conductor, 
hath  considerably  warmed  the  sur- 
face of  this  earth  ;  it  is  tlien  that 
tlie  inferior  stratum  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  its  contactwitlitheheated 
surface  of  the  soil,  contracts  a  very 
high  degree  of  temperature. 

**  This  stratum  dilates  itself;  its 
specific  weight  diminishes  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics, it  elevates  itself,  untily  by 
becoming  cool,  it  hath  recovered  a 
density  equal  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding element.  It  is  then  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stratum  immediately 
above  it,  through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  other  soon  experiences  a 
similar  operation.  Thence  is  pro- 
duced a  continual  efflux  ofrarefied 
air,  always  elevating  itself  through 
a  denser  medium,  that  m  its  turn 
experiences  a  depression ;  and  this 
efflux  is  rendered  sensible  by  die 
stricet  which  alter  and  agitate  the 
images  of  fixed  objects  that  are  si- 
tuated beyond  them. 

"  In  our  European  climates,  we 
are  acquainted  with  similar  striff^ 
produced  by  the  same  cause ;  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous,  and  do 
not  possess  such  an  ascensional  ra- 
pidity as  in  the  Desert,  where  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  is  greater,  and 
the  aridity  of  the  soil,  by  depriving 
it  of  evaporation,  does  not  permit 
any  other  employment  of  the  ca^ 
loric. 

*«Thus  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  during  the  greatest  de- 
grees of  heat,  Sie  stnuum  of  the 

atino 
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atmosphere^  in  contact  with  tbe 
soil,  is  of  an  evidently  less  degree 
of  .density  tb^n  ,the  strata  inuiiedL> 
ately  above  it. 

**  Tiie  liriUiancy  of  the  sky  pro- 
ceeds merely  ^om  tfee  rays  of  the 
fuii  being  reflected  in^every  diueo- 
lion  by  £e  transparent  molecuia  of 
the  atmospbeze.  Such  of  the  rays  of 
li^t  as  are  transmitted  by  the  more 
4deyated  part  of  the  sky,  and  which 
descend  to  the  earth  after  making 
fi,  considerable  anc^le  with  the  hon.- 
jion*  take  a  new  direction  on  enter- 
ing the  inferior  dilated  stratunif  and 
encounter  the  element  on  whidi  vw 
live>  by  means  of  a  much  smalls 
.tmgle.      But  those    that   proceed 
^omthe  lower  partsof  the  sky,  and 
ibrm  small  angles  with  the  horizooy 
when  they- reach  the  surface  which 
separates  the  inferior  and  dilated 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  ^m 
the  more  dense  straivm  above,  aiae 
unable  to  leave  the  latter ;  in  con- 
formitj^  therefore,  to  the  principle 
of  optics  already  alluded  to,  they 
reflect  themselves  in  an  ascending 
direction,  by  making  an  angle  of 
reflection  equal  to  die  an^le  of  in- 
cidence, as  if  the  sur&ce  which  se- 
^sffal;es  the  two  itrata  constituted  a 
mirror:  and  they  then  vepresent  to 
the  eye  placed  in  the  dense  stratum^ 
the  inveitad  image  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sky,  <vmich  appear  as  if 
pelow  the  veal  horizon. 
,    «*  In  this  aise>  if  you  .weie  not 
advertised  of  your  error,  as  the  re- 
presentation of  that  pst  of  the 
neavens  perceived  by  means  of  re« 
flection  is  almost  of  the  same  bril- 
liancy as  that  seen  directlyy  you 
would  imagine  that  the  sky  was 
greatly  protoi^ed,  and  fiar  nigher 
man  it  really  is. 

"  If  this  phenomenon  were  to 
occur  at  sea,  k  would  alter  die  al- 
titude of  the  sun,  takoi  by  an  iii- 
•trumentt  and  augment  it  in  the 


taiio  of  the  quantity  of  the  appti* 
rent  limit  of  the  homoa,  4e« 
pressed. 

**  But  if  someterrestrial  objects^ 
such  as  inllages,  trees,  or.Itti]e dnlis^ 
give  you  notice  that  the  limits  of 
the  horizon  are  mo^  distant,  and 
that  the  3ky  is  not  veally  so  aear» 
-(as  the  suiiacc  of  tike  w:^jer  is  not 
'Usually  visible  imcjer  asmail  anffle^ 
but  by  the  image  of  the  sky  whidi 
it  reflects,)  you  wxU  peroerie  the 
representation  i3^  the  sky,  and  mtat- 
gtne  that  you  behold  a  xii^>erfidfis 
of  reflecung  water* 

<<The  vittages  and  trees  that  aoe 
«t  a  proper  distance,  by  ijotexcqiting 
a  portion  of  the  rays  of  li^ht-€raa&% 
•mitted 'by  the  lower  jn^^ijons  of  the 
heavens,  occasion  so  many  voids  ifi 
the  image  of  the  sky,  praducwl  •by 
xeilection.  Hiese  votcfe  are  wholly 
-occupied  by  the  h%verted  images  of 
the  same  objects,  l>ecause  such  rf 
the  rays  of  ^ht  as  are  transqpiitted 
hj  them,  and  wbjch  iorm  angks 
with  the  horizon,  equal  to  those 
constituted  by  the  intercepted  rays, 
axe  reflected  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  would  have  been,  fiqt' 
as  the  reflectii^  surface  whidb  «e- 
parates  the  two  strata  of  au-,  of 
diflerent  densities,  Is  neither  per- 
fectly level,  nor  perfectly  motion- 
less ;  the  last  imsi^  wiil,xrf'4xyane^ 
appear  badly  demed,  and  agitated 
towards  the  edges,  like  those  pro- 
duced by  the  surface  of  water  whidh 
may  have  contracted  slight  undn-^ 
Ix&ons. 

^It  n  eaiAy  to  be  dlscoMvad 
why  this  ^enonaenon  cannot  t^be 
place  whoi  the  hori&on  is  ttnni- 
nated  by  an^  elevated  chain  o( 
mountains;  for  those  mountains  in-, 
tercept  all  the  rays,  of  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  lower  parts  oi  die 
sky,  and  only  allow  those  to  pass 
above  them  which  form  suflicieotiy 
laige  angles  with  .the  dilated  sur*. 
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fine,  to  prevent  the  reflection  from 
taking  place. 

*«  In  an  uniform  state,  that  is  te 
fay,  by  supposing  that  the -density 
tmd  thicknoss  of  the  dilated  stratum 
are  constant,  and  tlie  temperature 
of  the  superior  stratum  invariable, 
the  greatest  possible  angle  under 
whi<»  the  rays  of  light  could  be 
thus  reflected,  would  be  deter- 
mined with  precision:  for  the 
largeness  of  this  angle  depends  en- 
tirSy  on  the  immediate  connectaoa 
between  the  sinus  of  the  aisles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  for  the  two 
vitdut*  Cut  of  all  the  rays  ze- 
JSected,  those  which  form  the  great* 
^st  angle  with  the  horieon,  appear 
to  issue  from  the  nearest  point  to 
that  where  ^e  phenomenon  com- 
faences. 

<^  In  an  uniform  state  chen»  the 
^oint  at  which  the  phengmenon 
commences,  is  always  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  observer:  ac- 
cordingly, if  he  should  happen  to 
advance,  the  spot  at  which  the  in- 
undation seems  to  begnii  appears  to 
advance  ako  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  same  celerity.  If  the 
line  of  march  should,  therefore,  be 
directed  towards  a  village,  which 
appears  to  be  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  inundation^  the  limits  of  the 
inundation  will  seem  to  recede  in- 
sensibly from  this  Village^  and  are 
soon  after  seen  to  stretch  beyond 
it. 

<<  When  the  sun  is  near  the  hori- 
zon at  his  rising,  the  earth  carniot 
have  been  sufficiently  warmed ;  and 
at  his  setting  it  has  become  too 
cold  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage.  It  then  appears  to  he  eic- 
tremely  difficult  to  perceive  both  a 
direct  and  reflected  image  of  the 
sun,  on  account  of  the  elevated 
temperature  of  the  inferior  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  •nooo&y 


that  pdanet  rises  In  the  sAecooon,  a 
time  when  ctrcumstances  are  moum 
favourable  to  the  miraee.  if  it  then 
happens  that  ^e  ibriuancy  o£  the 
sun  and  tdie  deame^  of  the  attno« 
sphere  should  penait  ;the  anoon  to 
,be  discen»ed  at  ber  xaaing, -two 
images  of  that  plaset  voH  he  xb^ 
served,  one  above  :idie  other,  in  the 
same  vertical  line.  This  pbeno- 
menon  is  known  by  itfae  same  of 
paraselene^ 

<<  The  tsanspatency  of  the  sea 
allows  die  rays  of  |he  sun  to  pene* 
trate  to  a  xxmsidemble  dc^ ;  its 
sur&ce,  from  its  exposiUMi^  jdoes 
€i(]t,  however,  ^become  Mutxt  s# 
warm  as  an  aridsc»l  ki  the  same 
cnxumstances ;  it  camiot  commiu 
yiicate,  thereSare^  to  the  Mruhm  of 
air  that  reposes.upon.it  so  elevated 
a  temperature  $  and  on  this  account 
the  mirage  is  not  so'  common  at  sea 
as  in  the  Desert.  But  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  is  not  the«ole 
cause  whicO)  undera  constant  pres. 
sure,  may  dilate  dieioferior'sftrasuni 
of  the  atmorohere.  in  fiwtt  the 
air  possesses  me  facility  of  .dbsblv- 
ing  water,  so  fru*,  even  as  to  attain 
the  point  of  satOEation  without  los- 
ing its  transpaoency;  and  Saussare 
hSii  proved  that  the  spedficweigbt 
of  the  air  decreases  in  nroportion  t* 
the  quantity'of  water  Icepc  in  disso»- 
4ution.  When,  therofen,  any  3nind 
at  sea  is  not  impregnated  with  wa* 
•ter,  the  inferior  straum  of  ihe  at- 
mosphere, which  is  in  contact  iwith 
•the  snr&ce  of  the  ocean,  dissolves 
water  syaew,  and  thus  becomes  di>- 
lated.  This  cause,  added  to  the 
dtght  augnientation  of  the  tempo 
vature,  'may,  4iov9evtr,  pradoce  a 
^4itate  of  thWs  fiuromable  .to  the 
"^mirage,  whioi  mariners,  hideed, 
frequently  observe. 

«  This  last  cause^  or,    in  other 
words,  the  dilatatioQ  o£^  the  infe- 
JW.Uratmt  of  the  atmosphere,  oc- 
casioned 
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casionedhythe  dissolution  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  may  take  place 
every  nw)ment  of  the  day,  as  well 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon, 
as  when  he  approaches  the  meri- 
dian.  It  is  possible  thsLtz parhelion 
might  then,  be  produced,  a  pheno- 
menon in  consequence  of  which, 
either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of 
the  sun,  one  beholds  two  images  of 
that  luminous  body  above  the  ap- 
parent  horizon  at  the  same  time. 
But  I  never  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve this  latter  phenomenon,  which 
is  very  unfrequent,  or  to  remark  the 
circumstances  that  accompany  it. 
I  therefore  propose  this  latter  ex- 
planation with  a  certain  degree  of 
reserve,  and  merely  with  an  intent 
of  furnishing  the  means  ,of  making 
useful  observations* 

ADDITIOW, 

"Sincereadingtheabove  memoir,^ 
I  have  bad  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  miraffe  at  land ; 
this  has  occurred  in  various  seasons, 
^s  well  as  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  the  result,  even  in- 
cluding the  minutest  details,  has 
always  been  in  conformity  to  the 
explanation  already  given  by  me. 
Of  all  these  observations,  tliere  i^ 
one  only,  the  relation  of  which 
may  prove  usefiil  here. 

^*I  was  along  with  general  Bona- 

Earte  in  the  valley  of  Suex,  when 
e  discovered  the  canal  that  for*- 
merly  united  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  This  valley,  which 
is  some  leagues  in  lenzth,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  mat  chain  of 
mountains  that  extends  from  Syria 
to  Mount  Sinai ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  mountains  of  Egypt  These 
mountains  are  in  general  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  exclude  the  rays  of 
light  transmitted  by  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  sky,  and  such  of  the 
rays  as  are  not  thus  intercepted^ 


reach  the  earth  under  too  large  an 
angle  to  be  reflected  by  the  inferior 
dilated  stratum  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
one  does  not  perceive  the  reflected 
surface  of  any  portion  of  the  sky, 
nor  is  the  appearance  of  an  inunda- 
tion any  where  to  be  seen. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  mirage  is  not  entirely 
lost :  the  visible  objects  placed  ge- 
nerally on  an  ascent,  whose  posi- 
tion  corresponds  >\4th  tiie  inferior 
parts  of  the  sky,  tlie  image  of 
which  reflects  itself,  participates  in 
the  effect,  although  in  a  less  strik- 
ing manner,  on  account  of  their 
small  extent,  and  also  with  less 
force,  because  the  colour  is  far  more 
obscure  than  that  of  the  sky.  In- 
dependently of  the  representation 
produced  by  the  direct  rays  of 
light,  the  rays  which  have  ema- 
nated from  these  objects,  and  are 
directed  towards  the  earth,  become 
reflected  by  tlie  inferior  siraam  g[ 
the  air,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
rays  proceeding  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  of  Tdiich 
they  occupy  the  place ;  thus  pro- 
ducing a  second  image  of  these  ob- 
jects inverted,  and  placed  vertically 
above  the  former. 

"  This  duplication  of  images  pro- 
duces  optical  illusions,  against  which 
it  is  proper  to  be  on  our  ^ard 
in  a  desert  that  may  be  occupied  by 
an  enemy,  while  no  one  is  at  hand 
to  give  inibrmation  relative  to  such 
alarming  appearances. 

<<  I  shall  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  mention  another  op- 
tical  phenomenon,  which  is  not  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  particular  memoir. 

**  During  our  return  fix>m  Egjptt 
when  we  approached  the  European 
climates,  one  momxne,  a  few  mi* 
nutes  after  sun-rise,  the  sky  was 
clear  towards  the  east;  it  nuned  at 
/  the 
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the  saaete  time  in  a  ^western  direc- 
doiiy  and  we  beheld  two  ordinary 
rainbows;  the  one,  interior,  pro- 
duced bf  a  single  reflection  of^the , 
•rayi  of  light  within  the  space  where 
.  the  rain  fell ;  the  other,  exterior, 
occasioned  by  two  reflections.  At 
this  moment  both  the  sea  and  die 
atmosphere  were  perfectly  calm, 
and  die  surface  of  the  water,  which 
was  Tery ,  smooth,  reflected  the 
image  of  the  sun  in  a  very  discemi* 
ble  manner.  This  reflected  image 
also  gave  rise  to  two  other  rain- 
bows. The  two  first-mentioned, 
whfch  were  produced  by  direct  and  , 
descending  rays,  formed  segments 


less  than  half  the  circumference : 
tlie  two  otliers,  occasioned  by  the 
reflected  and  ascending  rays,  on 
the  contrary,  presented  segments 
greater  than  180^.  Of  these  four 
simultaneous  rainbows^  the  analo* 
gous  ones  had  the  same  basis, 
and  diverged  like  two  segments  of 
the  same  circumference  of  a  circle, 
which  had  reverted  on  their  con> 
mon  chord. 

"This  phenomenon  is  6nly  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  circum*. 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  it;  and 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  it 
here."  '     , 
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«•  npiHE  checks  to  population, 
X  which  are  constantly  ope- 
rating with  more  or  less  force  in 
every  society,  and  keep  down  the 
numiber  to  the  level  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  may  be  classed  un- 
<ier  two  general  head^-^the  prevexir 
tlve,  and  the  positive  checks. 

"  The  preventive  check,  is  pecn- 
Kar  to  man,  and  arises  fi^om  that 
distinctive  superiority  in  his  reason- 
in?  faculties,  which  enables  him  to 
calculate  distant  consequences.-— 
Plants  and  animals  have  apparently 
no  doubts  about  the  future  suppoit 
of  their  oiFspring.  The  checks  to 
their  indefinite  increase,  therefore, 
are  all  positive.  But  man  cannot 
look  around  him,  and  see  the  di- 
stress which  frequentlyjpressesupon 
those  who  have  laree  families — ^he 
cannot  contenqdate  nis  present  pos- 
sessions or  earnings,  which  he  now 
nearly  consumes  nimself,  and  caL 
culate  ^e  amount  of  each  share, 
when  with  very  little  addition  they 

1^3. 


must  be  divided,  perhaps,  among 
'seven  or  eight,  without  feeling  a 
doubt,  whether  if  he  follow  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  may  be 
able  to  support  the  offspring  which 
he  will  probably  bring  into  the 
world.  In  a  state  ofequality,  if 
such  can  exist,  this  would  'he  the 
simple,  question.  In  the  present 
state  of  society  other  considerations 
occur.  Will  he  not  lower  his  rank 
in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up 
in  great  measure  his  former  so- 
ciety ?  Does  any  mode  of  employ- 
ment present  itself  by  which  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  fa- 
mily ?  Will  he  not  at  any  rate  sub- 
ject himself  to  greater  difficulties, 
and  more  severe  labour  than  in  his 
single  state  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable 
to  transmit  to  his  children  the  same 
advantages  of  education  and  im- 
provement which  he  had  himself 
possessed  ?  Does  he  even  feel  secure 
that,  should  he  have  a  large  family, 
bis  utmost  exertions  can  save  them 
iV  from. 
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rags,  and  squalid  poverty,  and 
their  consequent  degradation  in  the 
community?  And  may  he  not  be 
reduced  to  the  grating  necessity  of 
foi-feiting  his  independence,  and  of 
being  "obliged  to  die  sparing  hand- 
of  charity  for  support? 

"  These  considerations  are  cal- 
culated to  prevent,  and  certainly  do 
prevent,  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  all  civilised  nations  from  pur- 
suing the  dictate  of  nature  in  an 
early  attachment  to  one  woman. 

<*  If  this  restraint  do  not  produce 
vice,  as  in  many  instances  is  the 
case,  and  very  generally  so  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
women,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least 
€vil  that  can  arise  from  the  princi- 
ple of  population.  Considered  as  a 
restraint  on  an  inclination,  other- 
wise innocent,  and'  always  natural, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  temporary  un- 
happiness  5  but  evidently  slight, 
compared  with  die  evils  which 
result  from  any  of  the  other  checks 
to  population. 

"  When  this  restraint  produces 
vice,  as  it  does  most  frequently 
among  men,  and  among  a  nume- 
rous class  of  females,  the  evils 
which  follow  are  but  too  con- 
spicuous. A  promiscuous  inter- 
course to  such  a  dee^ree  as  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  cliildren,  seems 
to  lower  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
It  cannot  be  without  its  efiect  on 
men,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  its  tendency  to  degrade 
the  female  character,  and  to  de- 
stroy all  its  most  amiable  and  distin- 
guisliing  characteristics.  Add  to 
which,  tliat  among  diose  unfortu- 
nate females  with  which  all  great 
towns  abound,  more  real  distress 
and  aggravated  misery  are  perliaps 
to  be  found,  than  in  any  other  de- 
jpartmenc  of  human  life. 


"  When  a  general  commdon  cf 
morals,  with  regard  to  the  sex* 
pervades  all  the  classes  of  sodetjw 
its  effects  must  necessarily  be,  tt> 
poison  the  springs  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  weaken  copjugal  and  pa- 
rental afFecdon,  and  to  lessen  dse 
united  exertions  and  ardour  of  pa- 
rents in  the  care  and  education  of 
tlieir  children }  eSects,  which,  can- 
not take  place  without  a  decided 
diminution  of  the  general  hsq;^ 
ness  and  virtue  of  the  society;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  necessity  of  art  in 
the  accomplishment  and  conduct 
of  intrigues^  and  in  the  conceal- 
ment of-  their  consequences,  neces- 
sarily leads  to  many  other  vices. 

^<  The  positive  checks  to  popnia* 
.  tion  are  extremely  various^  and  ni- 
elude  every  caase>  whether  arising 
from  vice  or  misery,  which  in 
any  degree  contributes  to  shorten 
die  natural  duration  of  human  life. 
Under  diis  head,  therefore,  may  be 
enumerated,  all  unwholesonie  occu* 
pations,  severe  labour  and  exposure 
to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty* 
bad  nursing  of  children,  greai 
tovms,  excesses  of  all  kinds*  the 
whole  train  of  common  diseases 
and  epidemics,  wars,  pestilence, 
plague,  and  famine. 

"  On  examining  these  obstacles 
to  the  increase  of  population,  whicii 
I  have  classed  under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  all  re- 
solvable into  moral  restraint,  vioew 
and'inisery* 

'<  Of  the  preventive  checks,  that 
which  is  not  followed  by  irregular 
gratifications,  may  properly  be 
termed  moral  restraint. 

**  Promiscuous  intercourse,  un- 
natural passions,  violations  of  the 
marriage  bed,  and  improper  ait» 
to  conceal  the  consequences  of  ir- 
regular connexions,  clearly  come 
under  the  head  of  vice. 
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*^  Of  the  positive  checks,  those 
"which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably 
from  the  laws  of  nature  may  be 
called  exclusively  misery ;  and 
those  which  we  obviously  bring 
upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars,  ex- 
cesses, and  many  others  which  it 
would  be  in  our  power  to  avoid, 
are  of  a  Inixed  nature.  They  are 
brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  tlieir 
consequences  are  misery. 

**  la  every  country,  some  of 
these  checks  are,  with  more  or  less 
force,  in  constant  operation;  yet 
notwithstanding  their  general  pre- 
valence, there  are  few  states  in 
which  there  is  not  a  constant  effort 
in  the  population  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence. 
This  constant  effort  as  constantly 
tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes 
of  society  to  distress,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  great  permanent  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition. 

"  These  effects,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner  :— 
We  will  suppose  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  any  country  just  equal 
to  the  easy  support  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  constant  effort  towards 
population,  which  is  found  to  act 
even  in  the  most  vicious  societies,, 
increases  the  number  of  people 
before  the  means  of  subsistence  are 
increased.  Tlie  food,  therefore, 
which  before  supported  eleven  mil- 
lions, must  now  be  divided  among 
eleven  millions  and  a  half.  The 
poor  consequently  must  live  much 
worse,  and  many  of  them  be  re- 
duced to  severe  distress.  The  num- 
ber of  labourers,  also,  being  above 
the  proportion  of  work  In  tne  mar- 
ket, the  price  of  labour  must  tend 
to  fall ;  while  the  price  of  provi- 
sions would  at  the  sahie  time  tend 
to  rise.  The  labourer,  therefore, 
must  do  .more  work,  to  earn  the 
same  asbj^  did  before*  During  this 


season  of  distress,  the  discouiage- 
ments  to  marriage,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rearing  a  family  are  so 
great,  that  population  is  nearly  at 
a  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  tlie  plenty  of 
labourers,  and  tlie  necessity  of  an 
increased  industry  among  them, 
encourage  cultivators  to  employ 
more  labour  upon  their  land ;  to 
turn  up  fresh  soil,  and  to  manure 
and  improve  more  completely  what 
is  already  in  tillage ;  till  ultimately 
the  means  of  subsistence  may  be- 
come in  the  sam^  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  at  the  period  from 
which  we  set  out.  Tne  situation 
of  the  laboui-er  being  then  again 
tolerably  comfortable,  the  restraints 
to  population  are  in  some  degree 
loosened;  and,  after  a  short  "pe-* 
riod,  the  same  retrograde  and  pro- 
gressive movements,  with  respect 
to  happiness^  are  repeated. 

"  This  sort  of  oscillation  will 
not,  probably,  be  obvious  to  com- 
mon view ;  and  it  may  be  difficult 
even  for  die  most  attentive  ob- 
server to  calculate  its  periods.  Yet 
that,  in  the  generality  of  old  states, 
some"  such  vibration  does  exist, 
though  in  a  much  less  marked  and 
in  a  much  more  irregular  manner 
than  I  have  described  it,  no  re- 
flecting man  who  considers  the  sub- 
ject deeply,  can  well  doubt. 

"  One  principal  reason  why  this 
oscillation  has.  been  less  remarked, 
and  less  decidedly  confirmed  by 
experience  than  might  naturally  bo 
expected,  is,  that  tluB  histories  of 
mankind  which  we  possess,  are,  in 
general,  histories  only  of  the  liigher 
classes.  We  have  not  many  ac- 
counts tliat  can  be  depended  upon, 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that 
part  of  mankind  ^ where  these  re- 
trograde and  progressive  move- 
ments chiefly  take  place.  A  satis- 
factory history  of  this  kind,  of  one 
N'Ji '         *  people 
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people  and  of  one  period,  would 
.  require  the  ^constant  and  minute 
attention  of  rfiany  observing  minds 
in  local  and  general  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  causes  that  influenced 
it;  a^id  to  draw  accurate  inferences 
Upon  this  subject,  a  succession  of 
such  historians  for  some  centuries 
would  T)e  necessary.  This  branch 
of  statistical  knowledge  has  of  late 
years  been  attended  to  in  some 
countries,  and  we  may  promise 
ourselves  a  clearer  insight  into  tlie 
internal  structure  of  human  so- 
ciety from  tlie  progress  of  these 
inquiries.  But  the  science  may  be 
said  yet  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  many 
of  tie  objects,  op  which  it  would 
^  be  desirable  to  have  information, 
have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  Among 
these  perhaps  may  be  reckoned,  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  adults 
to  the  number  of  marriages ;  the 
extent  to  which  vicious  customs 
have  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  restraints  upon  matrimony; 
the  comparative  mortality  among 
the  children  of  the  most  distressed 
part  of  the  community,  and  of  those 
who  live  rather  more  at  their  ease ; 
the  variations  in  the  real  price  of  la- 
bour ;  the  observable  differences  in 
the  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety with  respect  to  ease  and  hap.» 
piness,  at  different  times  during  a 
certain  period ;  and  very  accurate 
registeirs  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages^  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  this  subject. 

*VA  faithful  history,  including 
such  particulars,  would  tend  great- 
ly to  elucidate  thp  manner  in  which 
the  constant  check  upon  population 
,  acts;  and  would  probably  prove 
the  existence  of  the  retrograde  and 
progressive  movements  that  have 
been  mentioned ;  though  the  times 
of  their  vibration  must  necessariljr 


be  rendered  irtegular  from  the  ope- 
ration of  many  mtemipting  canses^ 
such  as  the  introduction  of  or 
failure  of  certain  manufactures,  a 
greater  or  less  prevalent  spirit  of 
agricultural  enterprise:^  years  cf 
plenty,  or  years  of  scarcity ;  wars, 
sickly  seasons,  poor  laws,  cmigra*. 
tion,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

«  A  circumstance  which  has, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  con- 
tributed  to  conceal  this  oscillatioil 
from  common  view  is,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  nominal  and  real 
Erice  of  labour.  It  very  rarely 
Jippens  that  die  nominal  price  « 
labour  universally  falls;  out  we 
well  know  that  it  frequently  re- 
mains the  same,  while  the  nominal 
price  of  provisions  has  been  gra- 
dually rising.  This  is,  in  cfiect,  a 
real  fall  in  the  price  of  labour; 
and,  during  this  period,  die  con- 
dition of  tne  lower  classes  of  the 
community  must  be  gradually 
growing  v^orse.  But  the  farmers 
and  capitalists  are  growing  rich 
from  the  real  cheapness  of  Utboor. 
■Their  increasing  capitals  enable 
them  to  employ  a  greater  number 
of. men;  and,  as  the  populatioa 
had  probably  suffered  some  check 
frolh  the  greater  difficulty  of  sup- 
porting a  fomily,  the  demand  for 
labour,  after  a  certain  period,  wtmld 
be  irezt  in  proportion  to  die  supply, 
and  its  price  would  of  conrse  rise, 
if  left  to  find  its  natural  levd ;  and 
thus  the  wages  of  labour,  a&d  ccm* 
seqtiendy  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  might  have  pro- 
gressive andrctrogra^tnovemwits^ 
diough  the  price  of  labour  ai^ 
never  nominally  falL 

"  In  savage  life,  where  there  h 
no  regular  price  oflabour,  it  isKtdft 
to  be  doubted  that  similar  oscilla- 
tions take  place.  When  oopuhttcA 
has  tncreastd  nearly  t^  me  ntaiaft 
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limits  of  the  food,  all  the  preven- 
tire  and  the  positive  checks  wU 
•aturallj  operate  with  increased 
force.  Vicious  habits  with  respect 
to  the  sex  will  be  more  general,  the 
exposing  of  children  more  frequent, 
and  both  the  probability,  and  fa- 
tality, of  wars  and  epidemics,  will 
be  considerably  greater ;  and  these 
causes  will  probably  continue  tlieir 
operation  till  the  population  is' sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  food ;  and 
then  the  return  to  comparative 
plenty,  wiU  again  produce  an  iu'- 
crease,  and  aner  a  ceruin  ^period, 
its  further  progress  will  again  be 
checked  by  the  same  causes.     ' 

*•  But  without  attempting  to 
establish  in  all  cases  these  pro- 
^essive  and  retrograde  movements 
in  different  countries,  which  would 
evidently  require  more  minute  his- 
tories than  we  possess,  the  follow- 


ing propositions  are  proposed  to 
be  proved : 

**  I.  Population  is  necessanly  li- 
mited by  the  means  of  subsistence. 

**  2.  Population  invariably*  in- 
creases, where  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence increase,  unless  prevented 
by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious 
checks. 

"  3.  These  checks,  and  the  checks 
which  repress-  the  superior  power 
of  population,  and  keep  its  effects 
on  a  level  widi  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, are  all  resolvable  into  mo- 
ral restraint,  vice,  apd  misery. 

"  The  first  of  ihese  propositions 
scarcely,  needs  illustration.  The 
second  and  third  will  be  sufficient- 
ly established  by  a  review  of  tlte 
past  and  present  state  of  society, 

**  This  review  will  be  the  sub- 
ject ef  the  following  chapters." 
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To  ctmstrvct  a  Drew,  i^  Means  of 
which  it  will  he  impossible  to  sink 
in  the  Water ^  and  which  shall  leave 
the  Person^  who  wears  it,  at  full 
Freedojn  to  make  every  kind  of 
Moverkeni^ 

**  A  S  a  man  weighs  very  near- 
Xjl  It  ^^  same  as  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  it  is  evident  that 
a  mass  of  some  substance  much 
lighter  than  that  fluid  may  be  added 
to  his  body,  by  which  means  both 
together  will  be  lighter  than  water, 
and  of  course  must  iloat.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  principle  that, 
in  order  to  learn  to  swim,  some 
people  tie  to  their  breast  and  back 
two  pieces. of  cork, -or  affix  full* 


blown  bladders  below  their  arms.. 
But  these  methods  are  attended 
with  inconveniences,  which  may 
be  remedied  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

•  **  Between  the  cloth  and  lining 
of  a  jacket,  witlioiit  arms,  place 
small  pieces  of  cork,  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  and  about  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  must  be  arranged  very  near 
to  each  other,  that  as  little  f$pace  as 
possibly  may  be  lost  j  but  yet  not  so 
close  as  to  affect>  in  any  decree,  the 
^flexibility  of  the  jacket,  which  must 
be  quilted  to  prevent  their  moving 
from  their  places.  The  jacket  must 
be  made  to  button  round  the  body^ 
by  means  of  strong  buttons,  well 
N  3  sewed 
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sewed  on;  and  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping ofF,  it  ought  to  be  furnished 
behind  with  a  kind  of  girdle,  so  as 
to  pass  between  the  thighs  and 
fasten  before, 

"  By  means  of  such  a  Jacket, 
which  will  occasion  as  little  em- 
barrassment as  a  common  dress, 
people  may  throw  themselves  into 
the  water  with  the  greatest  safety ; 
for  if  it  be  properly  made  the  water 
will  not  rise  over  their  shoulders. 
They  will  sink  so  little,  that  even 
a  dead  body  i^  that  situation  would 
infallibly  float.  The  wearers  there- 
fore need  make  no  eflPort  to  sup- 
port themselves ;  and  while  in  the 
water  they  may  read  or  write,  and 
€ven  load  a  pistol  and  fire  it.  In 
the  year  1767  an  experiment  W2is 
made  of  all  these  things  by  the 
abb^  de  la  Chapelle,  feliow  of  the 
Toyal  society  of  London,  by  whom 
this  jacket  was  invented. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe 
how  useful  this  invention  might  be 
on  land  as  well  as  at  sea.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  soldiers,  provided 
with  these  jackets,  might  pass  a 
"  deep  and  rapid  river  in  the  night 
time,  armed  with  pistols  and  sa- 
bres, and  surprise  a  corps  of  the 
enemy.  If  repulsed,  they  could 
throw  themselves  into  the  water, 
and  escape  without  any  fear  of 
being  pursued. 

**  During  sea  voyages,  the  sailors, 
while  employed  in  dangerous  ma- 
noeuvres, often  fall  overboard  and 
iare  lost ;  others  perish  in  ports  and 
harbours  by  boats  oversetting  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  swell,  or 
some  other  accident ;  in  short, 
some  vessel  or  other  is  daily  wreck- 
ed on  the  coasts,  and  it  is  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  only  a  part  of 
the  crew  are  saved.  If  every  man, 
who  trusts  himself  to  tliis  perfidious 
element,  were  fiimished  with  such 
a  cork  jacket,  to  put  on  during  tiie 


momentsof  danger,  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  them  might  escape  death." 

To  construct  a  Boat  which  cannot  he 
sunk,  even  if  the  Water  should  enter 
it  on  all  Sides. 

'*  Cause'  a  boat  to  be  made  with 
a  false  bottom,  placed  at  such  a 
distance  !^om  the  real  one,  as  may 
be  proportionecj  to  the  length  c£ 
the  boat,  and  to  its  burthen  and  the 
number  of  persons  it  is  intended  to 
carry.  According  to  the  most  ac- 
curate calculation,  this  distance,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  one  foot, 
for  a  boat  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  TTie 
vacuity  between  this  false  bottom 
and  the  real  one  ought  to  be  filled 
up  with  pieces  of  cork,  placed  as 
nisar  to  each  other  as  possible:  and 
as  the  false  bottom  will  lessen  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  they  may  be  raised 
proportionally ;  leaving  large  aper- 
tures, that  the  water  thrown  into 
the  vessel  may  be  able  to  run  off. 
It  may  be  proper  also  to  make  the 
stem  higher,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
a  deck,  that  the  people  may  take 
shelter  under  it,  in  case  the  boat 
should  be  thrown  on  Its  side  by  At 
violence  of  the  waves. 

**  Boats  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner might  be  of  great  utility  for 
foing  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  a 
arbour,  perhaps  several  miles  from 
the  shore ;  or  for  going  on  shore 
from  a  ship  anchored  at  a  distance 
from  the  land.  Unfortunate  acci- 
dents too  often  happen  on  such  oc- 
casions, when  there  is  a  heavy  surf, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  sadden 
gust  of  wind  ;  and  it  even  appears 
that  sometimes  the  greatest  danger 
of  a  voyage  is  to  be  apprehena»! 
under  circumstances  ot  this  kind. 
But  boats  constructed  on  the  above 
principle  would  prevent  such  acci- 
dents, 

«*  Much 
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^  Much  we  cpnfess  is  to  be  add- 
«4  to  this  idea,  presented  here  in 
■all  its  simplicity ;  for  some  changes 
perhaps  ought  to  be  made  in  die 
form  of  the  vessel ;  or  heavy  bo- 
dies ought  to  be  added  in  certain 
places  to  increase  its  stability.  This 
IS  a  subject  of  research  well  worth 
attention,  as  the  result  of  it  might 
be  the  preservation  of  thousands  of 
lives  every  year. 

•  *•  For  this  invention  we  are  in- 
debted to  M.  de  Bernieres,  one  of 
the  four  controllers-general  of 
bridges  and  causeways;  who,  in 
17699  constructed  a  boat  of  this 
kind  for  the  king.  He  afterwards 
constructed  anouier  with  improve- 
ments for  the  duke  de  Chartres; 
and  a  third  for  the  marquis  de  Ma- 
rigny.  The  latter  was  tried  by 
fiUing  it  with  water,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  overset ;  but  it  right- 
>ea  as  soon  as  left  to  itself;  and 
though  filled  with  water,  was  still 
able  to  carry  six  persons^ 

«  By  this  invention  the  number 
of  accidents  which  befal  those  who 
lead  a  sea-faring  life,  may  in  future 
be  diminished ;  but  the  indifference 
with  which  the  invention  of  M.  de 
Bemieres  was  received,  shews  how 
regardless  men  are  of  the  most 
useful  discoveries,  when  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  humanity  only  are 
concerned,  and  when  trouble  and 
cxpence  are  required  to  render  them 
practically  useful." 

How  to  raise  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea  a  Vessel  which  has  sunk^ 

"  This  difficult  enterprise  has 
been  several  times  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  hvdrosta- 
tical  principle,  viz.  tnat  it  a  boat 
be  loaded  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  unloaded,  it  tends  to  niise  it- 
self widi  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water 


which  it  displaced  when  loaded. 
And  hence  we  are  furnished  with 
the  means  of  employing  very  pow- 
erful forces  to  raise  a  vessel  that 
has  been  sunk. 

"  The  number  of  boats  employ- 
ed for  tliis  purpose,  must  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  and  by  considering  that  tlie 
vessel  weighs  in  water  no  more  tlian 
the  excess  of  its  weight  over  an  equal 
volume  of  that  fluid ;  unless  the 
vessel  is  firmly  bedded  in  the  mud ; 
for  then  she  must  be  accounted  of 
her  full  weight.  The  boats  beinff 
arranged  in  two  rows,  one  on  eacn 
side  of  the  sunk  vessel,,  the  ends  of 
cables,  by  means  of  divers,  must  be 
made  fast  to  different  parts  of  tli© 
vessel,  ^o  that  there  shall  be  four 
on  each  side  for  each  boat.  The 
ends  of  these  cables  which  remain 
above  water,  are  to  be  fastened  tq 
the  head  and  stem  of  the  boat  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Thus,  if 
there  are  four  boats  on  each  side, 
there  must  be  thirty-two  cables, 
being  four  for  each  boat. 

"  When  every  tiling  is  thus  tlr- 
ranged,  the  boats  are  to  be  loaded 
as  much  as  they  will  bear  without 
sinking,  and  the  cables  must  be 
stretched  as  much  as  possible.  The 
boats  are  then  to  be  unloaded,  two 
and  two,  and  if  tliey  raise  die  vessel, 
it  is  a  sign'  that  .diere  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  them;  but,  in  raising 
die  vessel,  the  cables  affixed  to  tlie 
boats  which  remain  loaded  will  be- 
come slack,  and  for  this  reason  they 
must  be  again  stretched  as  much  as 
possible.  The  rest  of  the  boats  are 
dien  to  be  unloaded,  by  shifting 
their  lading  into  the  former.  The 
vessel  will  thus  be  raised  a  little 
more,  and  the  cables  of  the  loaded 
boats  will  become  slack  ;  these  ca- 
bles being  again  stretched,  the  la- 
ding of  tlic  latter  boats  must  be 
shifted  back  into  the  others,  which 
"Ni  will 
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will  raise  the  vessel  still  a  little 
higher;  and  if  this  operation  be 
repeated  as  long  as  necessary,  she- 
may  \ye  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,'  and  conveyed  into  port, 
or  into  dock. 

"  An  account  of  the  manoeuvres 
employed  to  raise,  in  this  manner, 
the  Tojo,  a  Spanish  ship  beloneing 
to  flie  Indian  fleet,  sunk  in  the  nar- 
bour  of  Vieo,  during  the  battle  on 
the  10th  of  October  1702,  may  be 
seen  in  the  *  Nfemoirs  des  Academi- 
ciens  dtrangers,'  vol.  ii.  But  as  this 
vessel  had  remained  more  than 
thirty-six  years  in  that  state,  it  was 
imbedded  in  a  bank  of  tenacious 
clay,  so  that  it  required  incredible 
labour  to  detach  it ;  and  when 
brought  to  be  smface  of  the  water, 
it  contained  none  of  the  valuable 
articles  expected.  It  had  been  one 
of  those  unloaded  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  before  they  were  sunk, 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngHsh. 

"  On  the  same  principle  is  con- 
structed the  camel,  a  machine  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch  for  carrying 
vessels  heavily  laden  over  the  sand 
banks  in  the  Zuyder-Zee.  In  that 
sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Y,  about  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  there  are  two 
sand  banks,  between  which  is  a  pas- 
sage, called  the  Pampus,  sufficient- 
ly deep  for  jmall  vessels,  but  not 
for  thgse  which  are  large  and 
Jieavijy  laden.  On  this  account 
ships  which  are  outward  bound 
take  in  before  the  city  only  a  small 
part  of  their  cargo,  receiving  the 
rest  when  they  have  got  through 
the  Pampus;  and  those  that  are 
homeward  Kiund  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  unload  before  they  enter 
It*  For  this  reason  the  goods  are 
put  into  lighters,  and  in  these  trans- 
ported to  the. warehouses  of  the 
merchants  in  the  cixji   and  the 


large  vessels  are  then  made  fast  to 
boats,  by  means  of  ropes,  and  in 
diat  manner  towed  throegh  the 
passage  to  their  stations. 

**  Thouffh  measures  were  adopt- 
ed, so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  foibiddiag 
ballast  to  be  thrown  into  d>e  Pam* 
pus,  to  prevent  the  farther  accumu- 
lation xi  sand  in  this  passage,  thai 
inconvenience  increased  so  niiicl^ 
from  other  causes,  as  to  occaskm 
still  greater  obstraction  to  trade  | 
and  it  at  length  became  impossiMe 
for  ships  of  war  and  oth«s  heavfly' 
laden  to  get  diroagh  it.  Ahaat 
the  year  1672,  no  other  remedy 
was  known,  &an  that  of  making 
fast  to  the  bottoms  of  ships  large 
chests  filled  with  water,  which  was 
afterwards  pumped  out,  so  that  the 
ships  were  buoyed  up  and  rendered 
sufficiently  light  to  pass  the  shal- 
low. By  this  method.  Which  was 
attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
the  Dutch  carried  out  their  nnme- 
rous  fleet  to  sea  in  the  above-m^n^ 
doned  ye^tr.  This  plan  however 
gave  rise  soon  after  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  &mel,  by  which  the 
labour  was  rendered  easier.  The 
camel  consists  of  two  half  ships, 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  thai 
they  can  be  applied,  below  water, 
on  each  side  of  the  hnU  of  a  large 
vessel.  On  die  deck  of  each  part 
of  the  camel  are  a  great  many  ho> 
rizontal  windlasses ;  from  whidi 
ropes  proceed  through  apertures 
in  the  one  hal^  and,  aping  carried 
under  the  keel  of  the  vesael,  enter 
similar  apertures  in  the  other,  from 
which  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
windlasses  on  its  deck.  When  they 
are  to  be  used,  as  much  water  as 
may  be  necessary  is  suffered  to  run 
into  them ;  all  the  ropes  are  cast 
loose,  the  vessel  is  condncted  be- 
tween them,  and  large  beams  axe 
pished  horizontally  dirongh   the 
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pcnrt-holes  of  the  Tessely  with  their 
ends  resting  on  the  cainelf  on  each 
skle.  When  the  Topes  are  made 
fiist,  so  that  the  ship  is  tecnred*be- 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  canie]» 
the  waiter  is  paxnped  from  them, 
by  which  means  thfey  rise,  and  raise 
the  slup  along  with  them*  Each 
hatf  ot  the  camel  is  generally  one 
hundred  and  twenty-^even  feet  in 
length ;  the  bieadch  at  one  end  is 
twenty^twoy  and  at  the  other  thir- 
teen. '  The  bold  is  divided  into  sc«- 
Teral  compartments,  that  the  ni»* 
chine  may  be  kept  m  equiltbrio^ 
while  the  water  is  flowing  into  it.^ 
An  East-India  ship  that  draws 
fifteen  feet  of  water,  can  by  the 
help  of  the  carfr^l  be  made  to  draw 
only  eleven ;  and  the  heaviest  ships 
of  war,  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
guns,  can  be  so  lightened,  as  to 
pass,  without  obstruction,  all  the 
sand  banks  of  the  Znyder-Zee. 

<*  Leupold,  in  his  Theatrum  ma- 
cMfWTumy  says  that  the  camel  was 
mvented  by  Cornelius  Meyer,  a 
Dutch  engmeer.  But  the  Dutch 
writers,  sumost  unanimously,  a- 
scribe  this  invention  to  a  citizen  of 
Amsterdam,  called  Meeuves  Mein- 
dertszoon  Bakker.  Some  make 
the  year  of  the  invention  to  have 
been  1688,  and  others  1690.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  are  assured, 
on  die  testimony  of  Bakker  him- 
self, written  in  1692,  and  still  pre- 
served, that  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  water  was  it  its  usual 
height,. he  conveyed,  in  the  course 
of  twenty^onr  hours,  by  the  help 
of  the  camel,  a  shin  of  war  called 
the  Maagt  van  Enkhuysen,  whicb^ 
was  one  liundred  and  fifty^ix  feet 
m  length,  from  Enkhuysen  Hooft, 
to  a  place  where  there  was  sufficient 
depth ;  and  that  this  could  have 
been  done  much  sooner  had  not  a 
perfect  calm  prevailed  at  the  time. 
in  the  year  I6989  he  raised  a  ship 


called  theUnie  six  feet  by  the  hdp 
of  this  machine,  and  tonducted  hee 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

**  As  ships  bulk  in  the  Newa 
cannot  be  conveyed  into  harbour, 
on  account  of  the  sand  banks  fomv 
ed  by  the  current  of  that  river*,  ca- 
mds  are  employed  also  by  the  Rns* 
sians,  to  carry  ships  over  these 
shoals :  and  they  have  them  of  va^ 
rioCis.  sizes.  Bernoulli  saw  one^ 
each  half  of  which  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty-sir  in  breadth.  Camds 
are tisedlikewise  at  Venice*'' 


What  is  it  that  supports  in  an  uprigfti 
Position,  a  Top  or  Tetotum,  white 
it  is  revolving  f 

<<  It  is  the  centrifugal  force  of 
die  parts  of  the  top  or  tetotum,  put 
in  motion.  Eor  a  body  cannot 
move  circularly  without  making 
an  effort  to  fly  off  from  the  centre; 
so*  that  if  it  be  affixed  to  a  string, 
made  fast  to  that  centre,  it  vnSt 
stretch  it,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
according  as  the  circular  motion  is 
more  rapid. 

**  The  top  then  being  in  motion, 
all  its  parts  tend  to  rec^e  from  the 
axis,  and  with  greater  force  the 
more  rapidly  it  revolves ;  hence  it 
follows  that  these  parts  are  like  so 
many  powers  acting  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  But  as 
they  are  all  equal,  and  as  they  pass 
all  round  with  rapidity  by  the  ro- 
tation, the  result  must  be  that  the 
top  is  in  equilibrio  on  its  point  of 
support,  or  the  extremity^ of  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns. 

Hew  comes  it  that  a  Stick,  loaiL'd 
with  a  iVcight  at  the  upper  Extre- 

.  miiy,  can  be  kept  in  Etjuilihrio,  on 
the  Point  qf  the  Finder,  much 
cosier  than  vjhen  the  Weight  is  near 

the 
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ific  Ibiver  Extremity:  or  that  a 
•  Sicord,  for  Example,  can  be  ba^ 

laticed  on  the  Finger  much  better. 
.  ii-ben  the  Hill  is  uppermost  ?. 

"  The  reason  of  this  phenome- 
non, so  well  known  to  ^1  those 
\f\xo  perform  feats  of  balancing)  is 
as  follows.  When  the  weight  is  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
point;  of  support,  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, in  deviatinjj  either  on  the  oile 
side  or  the  other  from  a  perpendi- 
e.ular  direction,  describes  a  larger 
circle,  than  when  the  weight  is  yery 
near  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  or 
the  point  of  support.  But  in  a 
large  circle  an  arc  pf  a  determinate 
ma^itudc,  such  as  an  inch,  de- 
scribes a  curve  which  deviates  much 


less  from  a  horizontal  directkm 
than  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  were 
less.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight  then  may,  in  the  first  case» 
deviate  from  the  perpendicttlar  the 
quantity  of  an  inch^  for  example^ 
without  having  a  tendency  or  force 
to  deviate  more,  than  it  would  in 
the  second  case;  for  its  tendency 
to  deviate  altogether  from  the  per- 
pendicular is  greater,  according  as 
the  tangent  to  that  point  of  the  arc 
where  it  happens  to  be^  approaches 
more  to  a  vertical  direction.  Hie 
greater  therefore  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  weight,  the  less  is  its^  tendency 
to  fall^  and  consequently  the  great- 
er the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
kept  in  equilibrio.** 


Animalcules  capable  of  Revivificatiok. 
[From  Mr.  Dalyell*s  Trasslation  of  Spallanzani's  Tracts.]] 


*«  nr^HE  sand  of  tiles,  the  mud 
X  o^  ditches  and  marshes, 
which  pass  in  the  vulgar  eye  for 
the  vilest  of  matter,  are  sources  of 
wonder  to  the  philosophic  observer, 
from  the  rare  and  singular  beings 
they  contain.  To  the  mud  of 
ditches  and  marshes  we  owe  the 
cluster,  armed,  bulb,  funnel,  and 
knotted  polypus.  It  is  tliere  we 
find  the  fresh-water  worm,  the 
boat  worm,  and  the  dart  millepede, 
animals  that  have  colifounded  the 
human  mind,  and  created  a  new 
pliilosophy.  When  the  sand  of  tiles 
IS  not  the  abode  of  wheel  animals, 
it  is  not  then  the  less  famous  or  re- 
markable. An  animal  which  re- 
vives after  death,  and  which,  with- 
in certain  limits,  revives  as  often  as 
we  please,  is  a  phenomenon  as  in- 
credible as  it  seems  improbable  and 
pur^doxicaL  It  confounds  the.  most 


received  ideas  of  animality ;  it 
creates  new  ideas,  and  becomes  aa 
object  no  less  interestinj^  to  the  re- 
searches  of  the  naturalist  than  the 
speculation  of  the  profound  rneta^ 
physician.  But  the  .celebrity  of 
this  sand  will  increase,  by  leamiog 
that  it  contains  other  animals, 
which^  like  the  wheeler,  possess  die 
property  of  resurrection :  so  that 
we  almost  say,  aU  the  animals  liv- 
ing in  sand  axie  immortal.  There 
I  have  discovered  two  new  q)ecies 
of  animals,  which  I  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. I  lament  that  their  rare- 
ness has  prevented  me  from  ex- 
tending my  observations  as  far  as 
I  could  have  wished,  or  rather  as 
far  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
would  have  required. 

**  On  wetting  wheel  animals* 
sand,^l  several  times  observed  a 
yello^yish  ajiimal  three  or  four  voam 
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larger  than  a  wheeler  with  six  le^^  $ 
but  I  paid  no  particular  attention 
to  ity  supposing  that  it  was  some 
little  terrestrial  insect  that  had  ca- 
sually fallen  into  the  watch-glass 
where  the  sand  was  kept.  My  rea- 
son for  thinking  so,  was  from  al- 
ways having  seen  it  move  obliquely 
and  very  slowly  at  the  Jbottom  of 
the  water,  as  if  unable  to  walk,  and 
often  supine>  making  great  exer- 
tions to  recover  its  natural  ppsition, 
but  they  were  in  general  fruitless, 
as  happens  to  many  aerial  and  ter- 
restrial insects  casually  falling  into 
water.  At  the  same  time,  with 
more  continued  and  careful  obser^ 
vation,  I  recognised  it  as  an  animal 
really  aquatic,  and  perceived  that 
its  awkward  and  laborious  mode  of 
progression  was  from  tlie  smooth- 
ness of  the  glass  slider  on  which  it 
bad  been  put  for  examination,  and, 
vmen  placed  on  sand,  that  it  had  a 
regular  progressive  motion,  slow 
indeed,  and,  compared  with  the 
,  wheel  animals'  motion,  like  the 
crawling  of  a  tortoise.  Thus  to 
design  it  by  some  descriptive  name, 
i  caSed  it  the  Sloth. 
*  **  The  whole  body  is  granulated; 
the  anterior  par^  obtuse:  and  the 
posterior  terminated  by  four  hook^ 
ed  filaments,  which  serve  for  at- 
taching it  to  any  particular  place. 
The  limbs  have  small  shining  claws, 
or  nails,  which,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  are  of  a  corneous  substance, 
the  points  turned  towards  tlie  body, 
as  we  see  in  the  recurved  claws  of 
several  inlets.  The  corpulence  of 
the  slotli,  rendering  it  opaque,  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  the  internal 
organization.  But  we  can  perceive 
a  small  elliptical  spot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  which  I  suspect  to 
he  the  reservoir  of  the  aliments. 
In  the  anterior  part  is  also  distin- 
guished an  internal  liiicid  spot, 
smaller,  narrower,  and  longer  tiian 


the  other,  which  I  have  sometimes 
supposed  the  cesophagus.  The  fi- 
gure  of  the  whole  is  climisy,  and 
very  much  resembles  the  testicle  of 
a  cock. 

"  This  animalcule  forms  no  vor- 
tex in  the  water>  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  has  neither  the  wheels 
nor  hbrillse  of  the  animals  that 
perform  this  operation.  It  appears 
that  the  wheel  animal  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  without  fixing  the  tri- 
dent to  some  adjacent  substance; 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  sloth,  for  it 
.often  makes  no  use  of  its  hooked 
filaments.  It  never  swims ;  it  is 
specifically  heavier  diai;i  the  water; 
thence  it  always  turns  round  on  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  or  amongst 
it. 

*'  The  phenomena  of  its  death, 
from  the  want  of  water,  and  of  re- 
surrection when  water  is  supplied^ 
are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
of  the  wheel  animal.  Motion  gra* 
dually  ceases:  the  limbs  are  con- 
tracted and  d^a^vn  entirely  within 
the  body,  which  diminishes  very 
much,  is  completely  dried,  and  as-  » 
sumes  a  globular  figure.  The  re- 
verse, succeeds  when  the  slotli  is  re- 
vived by  supplying  water.  As  the 
wheel  animal  can  only  revive  a 
certain  number  of  times,  so  it  is 
with  the  slotli.  And,  although 
sand  is  necessary  for  its  resur- 
rection, It  does  not  appear  so  es- 
sential as  for  that  of  the  wheel  ani- 
maL 

"  The  degrees  of  heat,  fatal  to 
revived  or  dead  wheel  animals,  are 
also  fatal  to  sloths ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  odours  and  liquors. 
Cold,  however  intense,  docs  them 
no  harm,  and  in  this  they  likewise 
coincide  with  wheel  animals. 

"  Sloths  are  infinitely  more  rare 
than  wheel  animals :  for  five-and- 
twenty  of  these,  four  or  five  sloths 
are  hardly  found.   .All  are  of  the 
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same  figure,  but  not  equal  in  size. 
I  have  isolated  many  in  watch- 
glasses,  sometimes  with  sand  and 
sometitnes  with  pure  water,  in^ 
tending  to  discover  their  mode  of 
propagation;  but,  instead  of  mul- 
tiplying, all  perished ;  s6nie  soon- 
er, some  later,  none  ever  attaining 
the  sixth  day.  ^ 

"  The  thffd  species  of  resurgent 
animals  found  in  sand  consists  of 
certain  minute  eels,  very  like  the 
angutUx  of  vinegar.  This  species 
is  much  rarer,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
on  every  roof.  The  head  and  ad- 
joining part  of  the  body  are  very 
transparent,  and  of  a  shining  silver 
colour :  the  tail  is  the  same,  but 
the  intermediate  part  is  darkish 
afid  all  granulated.  The  greater 
part  of  tne  tail  is  bent,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  very  sharp  point.  The 
head,  on  the  contrary,  is  obtuse ; 
and  a  little  below  the  extremity 
there  is  a  mouth,  which  tcrrninates 
a  canal,  apparently  serving  for  an 
^  (esophagus,  and  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  body^ 

**  If  the  sand  is  quite  dry,  they 
are  seen  motionless,  dried  up,  and 
generally  bent  into  a  spiral.  When 
considerably  sprinkled  with  water, 
they  soon  exhibit  signs  of  life.  The 
tail  first  commences  a  gentle  mo- 
tion, bending  and  turning  in  diffe- 
rent dhrections  ;  the  head  then 
jhoves,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of 

•  the  body:  so  that  the  whole  animal 
soon  becomes  animated.  Whence 
it  results,  that  the  same  degree  of 
humidity  is  not  requh^d  to  animate 
this  species  as  for  the  wheel  animal 
'  and  sloth,  which  do  not  revive  un- 
less completely  immersed  in  water. 
Th^^s  do  not  change  their  place ; 
,t^ey^«nly  extend,  contract,  tdm, 

^^nd  bend.     If   the  sand    is   tho- 
roughly wet,   their  activity,    and 
rapidity  of  course,  is  as  great  as 
^  that  of  the  eels  of  vinegar.    Pro- 


vided  tbey  hare  water,  they  liv« 
long  in  watch-glksses ;  if  there  is 
sand  at  the  bottom,  they  sddam 
quit  it,  always  moving  about  the 
grains,  and  pushing  tlieir  heads 
among  th^m,  which  would  induce 
us  to  suppose  that  they  do  so  ia 
search*  of  food,  for  some  more 
minute  and  delicate  particles  are 
transmitted  by  the  mouth  to  the 
oBsophagTis.  Notwithstanding  tbey 
have  been /long  kept  in  glares,  I 
never  saw  them  propagate. 

"  When  the  water  ^fvaporates, 
they  die;  but  they  resist  desJh 
longer  than  wheel  animals  and 
slouis.  A  small  degree  of  motkm 
remains  several  minutes  after  eva- 
poration: when  deed,  Ae  figtxre 
of  the  body  is  changed ;  die  length 
IS  contracted,  and  the  br^dth  is 
diminished.  They  insensibly  re^ 
sume  their  original  sice  on  ho- 
mectation,  and  animation  returns. 
There  are  conditions  necessary  fcr 
resurrection :  ^en  the  eels  are  ia 
sand,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  sa£-» 
ficient  for  recalling  them  to  life; 
but.  in  pure  water,  diere  is  a  great 
diflFerence,  according  to  circum- 
stances; If  only  the  first  or  se- 
cond time  of  revival,  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  d»  time  re- 
quired for  resurrection;  but,  ia 
proportion  as  the  numlMsr  of  re- 
surrections increases,  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  revival  always  becomes 
greater:  aa  hour  at  least,  and 
sometimes  more,  h  required  for 
the  fourth  ;  for  the  fifth  still  Iott- 
er,  and  so  on  for  the  rest.  T& 
frequency  of  resurrection  in  pure 
water,  as  in  sand,  is  limited,  like 
that  of  wheel  animals  and  slodis. 
The  edis  die  for  ever  at  the  seventh 
or  the  eighth,  or,  at  most,  the 
ninth  resurrection ;  and,  althoo^ 
moistened  again,  diey  revive  no 
mo^e.  Part  of  their  rapidity  and 
activity  is  lost  in  ^ch  resorrec- 
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ttoa*  sotbat  thelascubtttasixspfe 
change  from  immobilitj  to  languid 
comorsioiis  of  the  itiaaben* 

<*  Here  then  are  three  species  of 
animals,  inhabiting,  the  sand  of 
loofsy  which  nature  has  permitted 
to  revive  after  death.  These  three 
are  the^only  inhabitants  of  this 
sand,  at  least  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  other  animaited  be^ 
ings  there,  having  a  permanent 
abode.  They  are  net  the  only 
animals,  however,  that  enjoy,  the 
privilege  of  resmrection ;  others 
also  possess  it:  amon^  thfts^  the 
celebrated  eels  of  blighted  com 
deserve  to  be  particularly  men- 
tionecL  AU  the  world  knows  that 
Mr.  Needhara  is  the  audior  of  this 
famous  discovery.  Examining  the 
internal  surface  of  blighted  com, 
he  saw,  widi  agreeable  sorprise^ 
diat  it  was  composed  of  minute 
eels,  which,  on  being  wet,  ac* 
quired  motion,  and  gave  certain 
indications  of  life.  Their  imme* 
•diate  resurrection,  as  he  has  ob* 
served,-take5  place  when  the  ears 
are  gathered  still  fresh  and  hn* 
mid :  if  they  have  been  gathered 
some  time,  and  have  lost  their 
hninidity,  maceration  is  necessary ; 
nor  will  this  always  be  sufficient 
for  resurrection;  it  is  even  requi* 
sii^  that  the  eels  remain  a  given 
time  in  the  water.  When  allowed 
to  dry,  they  become  motionless, 
and  recover  life  on  homectation. 
But  what  chiefly  surprised  the  au- 
thor of  the  discovery  was,  after 
having  preserved  the  blighted  com 
lor  two  years  and  more>  the  same 
phenomena  were  observed  anew 
when  it  was  wet. 

«  The  fact  was  too  wonderful 
ibr  others  not  to  endeavour  to  as- 
oertsun  it*  It  has  been  corrobo- 
rated  fay  several  good  observers, 
juch  as  tlie  iUustrions  tran^tor  of 
Mr.  Needham's  worky  where  this 


discovery  is  spoken  of;  by  the 
count  Ginnani ;  but  by  Baker  in 
particular,  in  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  eelsofblighud  com.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  seen  tlie  re* 
surrection  of  eels  taken  from  t;rain  ' 
that  had  been  dry  four  years. 
This  observation  he  made  before 
Mr.  Folkes,  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  othe^  friends. 
But  he  witnessed  a  resurrection 
much  more  wonderful,  which  was 
effected  after  a  far  longer  time. 
In  1771  he  had  some  blighted  com, 
which  he  had  got  from  Mr.  Need* 
ham  in  1744.  In  his  experiments, 
resurrection  succeeded  perfectly  at 
the  end  of  twenty-seven  years. 

**  In  short,  there  is  not  at  this 
day  any  professor,  any  amateur  of 
natural  history,  particularly  in 
Italy,  who  does  not  take  pleasure 
in  ariiu^n^  himself,  and  gratifying 
the  curiosity  of  his  learawl  frietKis,. 
with  these  admirable  resurrections. 
For  this  reason,  I  judge  it  need- 
less to  stop  and  prove  tneir  reality 
by  new  facts,  and  to  speak  of  the 
origin  and  generation  of  the  eels  ; 
for  we  know  that  this,  which  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  their  history, 
has  been  amply  elucidated  by  the 
learned  labours  of  Italians.  The 
result  of  some  of  my  trivial  ob- 
servations only  shall  be  related, 
which  will  both  serve  as  proofs  of 
their  history,  and  are  analogous  to 
those  we  have  given  of  other  re- 
surgent animalcula. 

«*  The  external  colour  of  a  gram 
of  blighted  c6m,  that  has  been 
kept  some  time,  is  like  soot:  if 
broken,  the  internal  substance  con- 
sists of  a  dry  whitish  matter, 
which,  examined  with  the^cro* 
scope,  changes  to  a  mass  l^on?^  ■. 
eel-shaped  corpuscula.  They  arol 
not  only  excessively  dry,  but  life- 
less, and'  so  confused  and  con- 
foondtd  together^  itjiat  it  is  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  difficult  to  separate  them 
without  rupture. 

"  If  tlie  erain  has  been  some 
hours  infused  in  water,  and  the 
extremity  adroitly  cut  off,  without 
injuring  tlie  interior,  and  then 
pressed  with  pincers,  a  parcel  of 
minute  eels  are  seen  passing  through 
the  hole,  just  like  a  bit  of  paste 
drawn  into  a  thread.  When  drop- 
ped into  water,  they  scatter;  and, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  are  extended 
as  so  many  straight  lines,  or  a  little 
cunred,  and  remain  in  this  position 
•    until  revival. 

"  Such  variety  has  occun^  in 
the  time  for  revival,  computing 
from  the  moment  of  humectation» 
that  I  have  never  seen  the  same 
tiling  twice.  The  an^uillas  of 
some  grains  were  re-animated  in 
threes  hours,  or  less ;  and  others  in 
four  or  five.  Some  required  twenty 
hours  or  more;  and  some  com- 
plete days.  All  those  of  the  same 
grain  were  not  re-animated  at 
once  5  sometimes  two  days  inter- 
vened between  the  animation  of 
the  first  and  last.  The  whole  do 
not  revive:  some  are  disfigured 
and  lacerated ;  part  are  always 
«o ;  but  some  apparently  entire  and 
unhurt  remain  motionless.  Re- 
surrection is  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  weather :  it  is  accele- 
rated by  heat,  and  retarded  bv 
cold  ;  but  here  also  are  irregulan'* 
ties. 

"  It  may  be  useful  to  describe 
^e  symptoms  which  announce 
the  revival  of  the  eels.  The  first 
indication  of  returning  life  is  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  lines 
their  dead'  bodies '  formed :  the 
head  and  tail  begin  to  Curve,  though 
the  r<?st  of  tlie  body  continues  in  a 
straight  line.  Sometimes  the  two 
extremities  do  not  bend :  the  body 
only  becomes  a  little  arched  in  the 
middle..    Ojije  will   gently  oscil- 


late, while  the  odierdoes  not 
move:  sometimes  they  approach 
each  other  until  a  circle  is  mvaeA 
by  the  extremities  touching.  One 
extremity  will  rest  on  the  other,  or 
glide  over  it,  or  both  are  entvriaed 
together:  sometimes  the  whole 
body  Is  rolled  into  a  spiral  in  mote 
or  fewer,  in  wider  or  nairowcr 
volutions.  These  bindings,  arcs, 
oscillations,  circles,  twinings,  |^d- 
ingSy  volutes ;  these  contortions 
are  formed  and  destroyed,  and  re- 
peated^ at  first  very  lanraidly,  then 
in  a  inamier  more  lively  and  per- 
ceptible. This  strange  variety  of 
motions,  with  others  wiiich  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe,  continues 
during  all  the  time  they  live: 
whence  it  appears  they  have  no- 
thing that  ntiay  properly  be  calkd 
progressive  motion,  which  consti- 
tutes a  difference  between  them  and 
the  other  resurgent  animals.  They 
never  rise  in  the  water,  nor  & 
they  crawl' on  the  sides  df  the  ves- 
sel ;  they  constandy  remain  at. 
the  bottom,  appearing  like  a  pel 
lide  or  spot  darker  or  lighter,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  moie  or  kss 
numerous. 

<<  If  the  water  &ils,  whether 
by  evaporation  or  otherwise,  the 
eels  ^adually  become  lifeless,  and 
motion  ceases  when  there  is  no 
more  -water.  The  other  three 
kinds  of  resurgent  animals  have 
the  prudence  to  fly  the  places 
where  the  water  dries;  but  the 
eels  continue  in  «the  same  ^idt 
without  attempting  to  escape. 

"  In  several  hours,  they  become 
very,  dry)  and  adh«ie  to  the  sub- 
stances below  CO  tenaciously,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them 
without  breaking :  when  wet,  they 
separate  easily,  especially  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  They  soos 
softeni  and,  becoming  pliant,  it 
i$  evident  they  are  o£  a. gelatinous 
consistence  $ 
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consistence;  and  an  iron  instru- 
ment cannot  touch-  them  without 
injury.     This,   at    least,    happens 

'  while  alive  :  when  dead  some 
days<  they  'Ure  still  very  fragile, 
yet  have  more  cohesion  than  one 
would  think :  they  resist  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and  do  not  suffer 
from  a  drop  of  water  let  iklllfrom 
a  considerable  height.  If  dry 
only  a  qiJiarter  of  an  hour,  the 
contact  of  water  re-animates  them, , 
and  in  a  little  they  become  as  viva^ 
cious  as  before.  Urine,  salt  wa- 
ter, and  vinerar,  produce  similar 
e^ctSf  though  fatal  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  shall  see.  When 
dry  during  some  days,  they  re- 
quire a  full  hour  for  revival.  If 
one  has  patience  to  wet  them,  and 
allow  diem  to  dry,  death  and  re- 
surrection will  be  seen  in  an  im- 
portant limitation;  which  is,  the 
oitener  hiimectation  is  repeated, 
the  less  the  number  of  resurgents 
will  be,  and  the  longer  time  re- 

'  quired  for  revival.  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  lively  eels  in  a  watch-glass, 
the  first  time  they  werp  revived: 
one  thousandth  part  did  not  revive 
the  eleventh  thne,  and  the  sevjen- 
teenth  there  was  not  one.  I  have 
often  repeated  this  important  fact, 
>and  always  with  the  same  conse- 
quence, except  that  the  reviving 
eels  either  went  beyond  the  seven- 
teenth time,  or  died  before  at- 
taining it.  Not  only  wheel  ani- 
mals, sloths,  and  the  minute  eels 
of  roofsy  but  also  those  of  blighted 
com,  enjoy  the  property  of  re- 
surrection circumscribed  within 
certain  limits,  beyond  which  it  is 
lo8t«  The  body  to  revive  must  be 
entire.  Eels,  cut  mto  two  or  more 
parts,  though  often  wet,  and  re- 
maining lon^  in  water,  never  ex- 
hibit any  sign  of  motion.  All 
fleRsatioa.  i$  lost  on  division  in  two. 


after  a  slight  universal  vibration  or 
convulsion  of  the  body. 

"  I  have  subjected  the  eels,  as 
well  as  wheel  animals,  to  different 
experiments,  and  first  to  electri- 
city, using  Franklin's  batter)-. 
Those  alive  died  instantaneously, 
and  those  dead  at  the  time  los( 
the  property  of  resurrection.  This 
did  not  surprise  me;  for  almost 
all  were  broken  or  disfigured  by 
the  traversing  shock.  There  was 
a  difference  in  the  results,  if  the 
blighted  com  was  subjected  to  the 
same  experiment:  few  revived 
when  the  grains  had  been  prev^i- 
ously  macerated ;  if  the  grains 
were  dry,  many  recovered  lite. 

«  As  salt  waterj  urine,  and  vi- 
ne^ac  are  unfit  for  reviving  the  an- 
giullse,  at  least  if  they  have  been 
only  a  short  .time  dry,  so  are  they 
fatal  to  them  when  revived  ;  >not 
so  instantaneously,  however,  as  tA 
other  animalcula,  for  eels  wiir 
move  in  them  some  hours  after 
immersion. 

**  A  vacuum  does  not  prejudice 
their  resurrection,  whether  the  first 
time  after  proceeding  from  the 
grain,  or  in  future :  only  resurrec- 
tion is  not  so  soon  accomplished  ^$ 
in  the  open  ain 

«  The  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  fire 
at  140**  kills  them  in  several  hours; 
motion  and  life  are  almost  imme-. 
diately  destroyed  at  144^  or  149*^. 
Heat  is  a  more  powerful  agent  oa 
wet  grains  tlian  on  dry.  The  ob-. 
«erVer  will  commonly  have  many 
eels  from  grains  tliat  have  suffered 
138* :  most  part  are  killed  at 
that  degree,  if  the  grains  are 
wet. 

**  When  freezing  water  becomes 
solid,  /the  eels  cease  to  move. 
Cold  8"  below  0  does  not  destroy 
the  resurgent  property,  and  lii'e 
returns  on  melting  of  the  ice. 

«  Plants 
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^  Plants  are  beings  so  analo* 
gOTJS  to  auixnals,  that  he  may  be 
excised  who  has  defined  them 
rooted  animah^  In  the  works  of 
Vallisneriy  Bu£Fod>'  Bonnet,  and, 
lastly,  of  the  abbe  Corti,  may  be 
seen  the  numerous  and  various 
traits  of  analogy  between  these  . 
two  classes  of  organised  beings* 
The  subject  of  which   we   treat 

Sesents  a  new  analogy:  for  as 
£ferent  animals  Tevive  after  deatli, 
so  do  many  plants  spring  again 
after  they  have  perished,  u  would 
be  departing  from  my  plan,  was  I 
to  say  as  much  of  them  as  I  have 
said  of  animals;  and  t  diall  be 
content  widi  mendoi\ing  two,  the 
mutoc  and  trcmtUa^  Toe  nostoc, 
so  named  by  Paracelsus,  is  a  ter« 
,  restrial  plant,  whose  sudden  ap* 
pearance  in  places  where  there  was 
sio  sign  of  it  before  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  rather  as  a  prodigy 
of  heaven  or  eaith  than  as  a  plant. 
Thus  they  denominated  it  heuvm*s 
^awer  and  earilis  Jiowcr,  It  is  seen  - 
in  all  seasons,  but  particularly  in 
summer,  after  heavy  rains.  Though 
it  springs  in  every  soil,  it  prefers 
meadows,  arid  lands,  and  sandy 
•  valleys.  The  colour  is  a  brownish 
green,  the  figure  irregular,  and 
resembling  a  leaf  carelessly  folded. 
When  separated  with  the  fingers, 
some  resistance  is  felt,  sudi  as  one 
feels'  on  tearing  ,a  young  leaf.  If 
a  sudden  drought  happens,  the 
iiostoc  contacts  and  dries,  re- 
maining only  a  shrivelled,  fine^ 
thin  skin.  If  a  sudden  and  heavy 
rain  falls,  it  again  becomes  green, 
and  resumes  its  original  size. 
Therefore  the  nostoc,  as  R^umur, 
who  has  furnished  me  with  this 
intelligence^  observes,  is  a  plant  of 
a  singular  kind,  since  it  recovers 
life  after  being  in  a  state  which  to 
others  would  oe  permanent  death. 


^  Thesame  privily  isj 
by  die  tresnella,  whi^  is  an  aqtta* 
tic  plant,  placed  1>7  botanists  IB  die 
class  ca^erva.  If  It  chance  to  be 
in  a  vessel  where  the  water£Euls  it 
dries,  and  loses  its  verdoret  but 
water  being  supplied,  it  soon  reov 
vers  its  original  state.  Natust 
does  thesame  as  ait.  Ihavesceflia 
from  the  beginning  of  July  tiU  the 
end  of  Oct^ier^  a  ditdtfor  water* 
ing  land  covered  fifty  times  widk 
the  beautiful  verdme  of  the  tie* 
meila,  and  seen  itas  eften  dba|^ 
pear,  when  them  was  no  waier. 
Colottriess  hairs  or  wool  only  were 
y  isible  at  die  sides  and  the  bottoQV 
which  the  microsoope  showed  nm 
consisted  of  the  tremella,  dry  and 
dead. 

«<  Wliat  can  be  the  reason  whf 
diese  animals  and  plants  are  Aas 
prtvikged*  ui  cosapGunon  to  soanjr 
others  which,  perishmg  once,  pe* 
rish  for  ever? — Shall  we  peifaaps 
ascrU>eL  it  to  the  simplicity  of  their 
structure?  But  diis  opinion'  or 
conjecture  does  set  seem.  weO 
founded.  There  are  many  ani- 
mals that  never  revive^  whose 
stnzcture  is  as  simple,  or  evem 
more  so^  dian  that  of  die  tessr- 
^ent  animals.  Afe  not  many  a^ 
fusion  animakula^  which  are  com- 
posed of  a  simple  aggr^aie  of 
vesicles,  undoubuedly  hsB  eompka 
than  wheel  anixnals,  wUch  aze  fan- 
vided  with  vessels,  wheels  va$Jt^ 
tines,  and  ovaries?  Yet  thef  4» 
not  recover  life  when  once  it  is 
lost.  Simplicity  of  ctroctniewoiiU 
eyen  seem  an  obstacle  to  their  i»> 
surrecdon ;  for  die  simjde  asem* 
brane  of  several  mcies  bersts  on 
evaporation  of  .the  water:  dv 
«aimal  is  dispersed,  and  xcdaoed 
to  an  ttnconnected  and  dlsui4oed 
heap  of  fragments. 

"  The  axm-potypos  is  no  les 
siiBple 
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simple'  than  the  animalcula  of  in- 
fusionsy  being  ,  composed  but  of  a 
l^ranukted  eelatinous  skin*  If 
simplicity  oTstracture  influenced 
the  resurrection  of  animals,  the 
arm-polypus  would  certainly  be 
one ;  zAa  it  .seems  so  much  the 
better  adapted  for  resurrection,  as 
it  continues  alive  notwithstanding 
every  method  has  been  taken  to , 
destroy  animation.  It  is  clemon* 
strated  that  these  polypi  sustam  no 
injury  by  being  turned  several 
times  outside  in,  like  a  glove,  or 
by  being  cut  asunder*  If  the 
liead  is  cut  o£F,  a  sort  of  hvdra 
Tvith  many  heads  arises,  each  of 
which  receives  food  by  a  di£[erent 
mouth*  If  these  new  heads  2xe 
cut  off,  new  hydras  spring  up,  and 
each  head  creates  a  polvpus  fit  for 
the  formation'of  more  nydras :  in 
short,  every  particle,  even  the 
smallest  fragment  of  a  polypus, 
unfolds,  and  becomes  a  new  poly- 
pus. If  an  anunal  so  mangled 
and  lacerated  does  not  die,  w^  it 
not  be  vexy  credible  that,  only  be- 
in^  allowed  to  remain  dry,  it  may 
stiU  retain  the  faculty  of  resurrec- 
tion ?  But  facts  prove  the  reverse* 
The  arm-polypus  always  dies  when 
the  water  evaporates;  and  this 
hapi)ens  equally  whether  it  is  im- 
mediately exposed  to  the  air,  or 
lies  concealed  among  its  native 
sub-aquadc  herbs,  when  the  wa^ 
ter  is  almost  exhausted,  the  arms 
^re  retracted  into  the  animal;  it- 
contracts  within  itself,  and  dies. 
]t  never  recovers,  though  water  is 
copiously  supplied.  I  speak  of  the 
arm-polypus,  for  it  is  the  onlv 
species  I  liave  been  able  to  fincf, 
and  is  the  smallest  of  Trembley's 
arm-polypi. 

"  Next  to  polypi  and  infusion 
animalcula,  according  to  my  de- 
scription, the  organization  of  the 
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sloth  seems  to  be  the  most  simple. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  an- 
guillse  of  tiles  and  blighted  com, 
two  species  of  serpentuli,  which 
may  properly  be  classed  with  so 
great  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  fluids  from  their  organization. 
Under  the  tremella  in  water  are 
often  found  minute  eels,  vei^  like 
those  of  tiles  in  size,  shape,  and 
simplicitv  of  organization.  I  have 
frequently  had  the  curiosity  to  let 
them  dry,  by  the  water  evaporat- 
ing: all  endeavoured  to  conceal 
themselves  where  the  filaments  of 
the  tremella  were  thickest ;  and 
when  evaporation  was  complete,  , 
they  perished,  remaining  partly 
entwined  among  the  filaments,  and 
partly  heaped  above  one  another. 
If  inmiediately  wet,  they  revive ; 
but  never,  if  a  few  minutes  elapse. 

"  The  eels  of  vinegar  give  the 
strongest  evidence  of  vigour  2 
thou^  they  Continue  mouonless 
when  the  fluid  fails,  an4  are  appa- 
rently dead,  they  recover  life  and 
action,  if  wet,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Sometimes  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  them  after  half 
an  hour.  I  do  not  call  this  resur- ' 
lection:  if  it  was  such,  I  cannot 
see  why  it  should  not  succeed  anew 
when  wet  with  vinegar,  in  even  a 
longer  time ;  we  may  rather  say, 
they  do  not  die  so  soon  as  the  eels 
of  the  tremella,  and  many  other 
insects  left  dry:  life,  though  sus- 
pended, is  preserved,  and  ap- 
pears on  humectation. 

•*  I  can  discover  no  greater  sim* 
plicity  in  the  tremella  and  nostoc 
than  in  m2my  plants  that  do  not 
revive.  Let  us  throw  a  hasty 
glance  on  the  truffle.  What  ve- 
getable is  more  simple  ?  No 
roots,  tendrils,  or  fibzi^s,  internal 
or  external ;  a  substance  equally 
compact  and  uniform  throughout, 
0  only 
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<yh\y  intetfuptcd  by  ^ems  similar 
to  those  winidmg  on  some  species 
of  wiHrble^  It  Sas  xfo  tealogous 
*  organization -^Hth  other  plants,  ei^ 
thcr  tJerrcstrial  or  aquatic?  yet 
tFTtlffles,  after  once  drying  in  the 
air,  do  not  revive,  if  pnt  m  wajfer. 
•♦  These  united  filets'  ^rove  the 
fellacy  of  those  opinions  which 
attribute  the  resurrection  of  ant^ 
mals  to  the  simplicity  of  their  or- 
gapixation.  But  to  ^hat  other 
principle  can  we  recur  ?  for  we* are 
here  constrained  to  proceed  on 
conjecture,  rather  than  evidence 
and  the  view  of  trul^  I  shall 
Suggest  an  hypothesis  without  en- 
gaging to  support  it.  Haller's 
experiments  demonstrate  that  the 
vital  principle  of  animals  with  a 
heart  ©rigfnally  besides  in  the  ih-i-' 
tobility  of  tliis  iteuscle.  His  ex- 
periments are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  In  animals  which 
hate  no  heart,  it  is  moi-e  than 
probable  that  the  principle  of  life 
resides  in  the  irritability  of  their 
Tnu&cl«s.  This  being  adhttiitted, 
if  the  state  of  the  ammah  is  such 
that  the  irritable  *  natHre  ©f  the 
heart  aiid  muscles  is  destroyed,  so 
5is  to  leave  no  hope  of  reparation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  animal  not  only 
dies,  but  must  always  remain 
dead  ;  if  the  irritability  is  snrh 
that  it  may  be  re-«xeited,  either 
naturally  or  by  art,  it  is  indubi^ 
table  that  tlie  anitnal  will  pass 
from  death  to  life.  It  will  not 
sigftify  though  it  remains  dead  a 
long  time,  even  for  an  age.  The 
reader  comprehends  my  idea.  When 
wheel  animals,  sloths,  and  the  eels 
of  tiles  are  deprived  of  water, 
their  irritability  is  evidently  lost, 
and  they  die.  Other  animals,  hav- 
ing once  lost  this  irritability,  ne- 
ver recover  it ;  bat  it  is  a%vakened' 
in  wheel  anixnals^  sloths,  ai^  eels, 


and  tJiey  Mfcdiii  to  their  oiigufif 
Ufe  by  htuncctatiom 

*«  From  the  same  principle,  may 
we  explam  why,  in  certain  cades, 
these  animals  lose  the  resuigent 
property  -w^ien  exposed  to  pofircr-' 
nil  heat  or  penetrating  odours,  or 
when  some  liquids  and  electricity 
act  trpon  th^ni.  Such  agents  m^ 
}ure  the  muscular  structure,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  rupture  of  the  body 
and  destruction-  of  the  irritable 
po^Rfer  residing  in  it.  This  perhapy 
is  the  reason  why  frequent  humec- 
tations  prejudiiee  resuscitant  ani-* 
zhals  ;  fbf  I  hat^  really  seen  it ; 
and  in  particular  observed,  that 
the  members  of  tibe  eels  of  bli^t-» 
ed  com  were  injured  and  lacerated 
by  repeated  humectatibn. 

"  We  must  conclude,  from  the 
whole,  that  as  irritability  lesdes 
in  the  glutinous  part  of  the  mns-^ 
cle,  this-  part  of  resrtijent  animab 
has^  qualities  'Veiy  di&rent  from 
the  irritable  parts  of  other  ani-* 
mals,  though  We  are  profoundly 
ignorant  oT  what  constitutes  the 
diffisrence,  because  we  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  what  the  ^it- 
ten  consists. 

**  I  widt  to  Be  sincere.  A  am-' 
elusion  agamst  Ae  hypothesis  may 
be  deduced  from  my  experiments. 
Irritability  is  recognised  bjr  its  ap- 
pearance, that  is,  on  toocnin^  toe 
muscular  fibre  with  any  stimuiaatt 
it  contracts,  and  becomes  ngi^* 
I  have  often:  stimulated  the  mns^ 
cular  substance  of  the  eeb  of 
blighted  com  and  tiles^  with  ai> 
extremely  fine  iron-  point,  and  at- 
tentively observed  the  consequence. 
The  muscular  fi{>re  alwapleemed 
to  contract  a  little,  when  touchedt 
but  I  must  acknowledge  the  same 
thing  happened  to  the  anguill^  of 
vinegar,  and  to  other  analogous 
animaicula,  which   do.  not  enjoj 
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riie  priyilege  of  resurrection.  There 
are  even  some  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial Vermiculi  more  irritable  than 
the  eels,  since,  w^th  the  most  gen- 
tle touch,  they  contract  and  swell, 
until  they  become  many  times  as 
thick  and  short.  The  objection  is 
therefore  confined  to  this:  there 
are  some  animalcula  which  do  not 
revive,  though  as  irritable,  even 
more  so  than  those  that  do.  But 
It  does  not  affect  my  hypothesis, 
for  the  principle  of  resurrection  is 
not  placed  in  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  irritability,  but  in  an  irri- 
tabiUty  which,  after  cessation,  may 
be  renewed  by  means  of  certain 
circumstances,  tliough  it  otherwise 
appears  to  be  less  active  than  in 
other  animals. 

"  If  this  hypothesis  does  not 
seem  fully  applicable  to  plants,  in 
what   concerns    their    irritability. 


since  we  know  only  a  very  smatt 
number  possessing  that  property, 
still  ;t  mar  be  applied  to  what  re-i 
spects  thetr  organization.  Dried 
plants  in  general  do  not  recover 
life,  probably  because  they  are  so 
much  injured  in  drymg  as  to  be« 
come  incapable  of  ixxmibing  the 
juices  provided,  and  converting 
them  into  their  own  substance. 
Thence  do  they  perish,  and  are 
totally  destroyed.  If  such  disor- 
der is  not  occasioned  by  drying, 
and  the  organic  action  of  plants 
revives  when  they  are  softened, 
and  resume  their  original  form,  it 
•is  undoubted  that  they  will  theq 
recover  their  pristine  verdure  ani 
natiu:al  freshness.  This  may  be 
the  physical  cause  why  the  tre- 
nnella,  nostoc,  and  some  other 
vegetables  revive." 


Magnetism  of  the  Earth. 


£From   Dr.   Youjio's  Analysis  of  the  Principles    of  Natural 

Philosophy.] 


<•  61.  npHE  earth  has  been  sup- 
X  posed  to  be  a  great 
magnet* 

^'  For  it  produces  all  the  phe* 
nomena  of  a  natural  magnet. 

**  The  learned  Mr.  Kirwan  has, 
with  great  ingenuity,  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  earth  is  a  great 
jna^et,  formed  by  the  chrystal* 
Itsation  of  its  iron  and  magnetic 
ores,  from  a  fluid  state,  in  which 
it  existed  at  its  fonkiation.  And 
as  the  shoots  of  the  chrj^stals 
would  be  found  in  that  direction 
in  which  they  were  least  disturbed, 
they  would  all  lie  ord^y  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 


earth,  and  the  axis  of  the  magnet 
coincide  ^th  the  axis  of  rota^ 
tion. 

"  Nevertlieless,  there  appear 
strong  objections  to  this  hypothe- 
sis— See  Apinus,  p.  ^00.  As,  1. 
Iron  is  not  found  to  be  heavier 
near  the  poles,  than  towards  the 
equator.  2.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
be  held  vertical,  it  is  rendered 
magnetic  ;  if  horizontal,  it  quickly 
loses  that  power :  therefore  in  the 
vertical  position  it  ought  to  be  hea- 
vier .than  in  the  horizontal,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case—- 
See  Cavallo,  p.  93.  S.  If  a  mag- 
netic needle,  lying  on  a  piece  of 
OS  cork, 
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cork»  be  floated  on  water,  it 
ought  always  to  move  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
not  continue  at  rest  in  the  middlei* 
4.  Though  many  stones  and  ores 
are  impregnated  with  iron,  yet 
they  are  not  in  that  state  mague* 
ticail— See  Cavallo,  p.  16  ^  that  is, 
they  will  not  affbct  a  magnedc 
nedUe,  though  they  themselves 
may  be  affected  bj  a  magnet.  5. 
The  magnetism  of  the  earth  seems 
incompatible  with  the  variation  of 
the  needle. 

"  62.  Th©  poles  of  any  magnet 
will  be  directed  one  towards  one  of 
the  magnetical  poles  of  the  earth, 
the  other  towards  the  other. 

"  This  follows  from  art.  7  and 
61.  The  pole  which  is  directed 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
world,  is  called  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet ;  the  other  the  south 
pole. 

«*  63.  The  magtietic  axis  of  the 
earth  is  not  coincident  with  the 
atis  of  revolution. 

"  For  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  is  not  directed  exactly  to- 
wards the  pole  of  the  world.  This 
is  called  the  variation.' 

**  64-.  The  magnetic  needle  is 
.  subject  to  a  diurnal  variation,  mov- 
ing in  northern  latitudes,  generally 
towards  the  west  before  noon,  and 
afterwards  gradually  returning. 

"  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  may  arise  from  the  diurnal 
change  in  the  heat  of  the  earth ; 
for  the  eastern  parts  of  tlie  earth 
being  heatixl  faster  in  the  momitig 
than  the  wiestern,  tlieir  attractive 
force  on  the  needle  will  be  weak- 
ened,  by  ait.  18,  and  therefore' the 
needle  will  move  westward. 

"  But  the  magneticd  nucleus, 
to  which  we  attribute  the  direc- 
tioa  of  the   magnetic   needle,,  is 


cenainlybuned  at  a'  very  consi<fe* 
rable  depth  below  the  surface  ol 
tiie  earth  y  whereas  we  know  that 
the  line  which  separates  the  terre^ 
strial  crusty  siibject  to  the  influence 
of  heat  and  cold,  Irom  that  \duch 
i^  not  subject  to  it,  does  not  lie  far 
below  the  surface ;  for  in  caves  of 
even  moderate  depth,  the  thermo- 
meter preserved  a  permanent  state. 

"  65.  The  magnetic^  needle  is 
subject  to  an  annual  vernation. 

"  Dr.  Haliey  endeavoured  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon,  by 
supposing  that  the  axis  of  the  mag<* 
netic  nucleus  was  not  exactly  co- 
incident with  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  nucleus  was 
also  moveable  within  the  body  of 
the  earth.  However,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  variation  is  not  re- 
gular in  ^y  place,  as  it  ought  to 
be  on  this  hypothesis.  It  is  how- 
ever singular,  that  the  «tites,  or 
eagle  stone,  which  is  of  the  class 
of  iron  ores,  contains  a  nucleus, 
which  is  frequently^moveable  in  the 
centre  of  the  stone.  See  Four- 
croy's  Chem.  v.  iii.  p.  219. 

'  "  66.  The  anrora  borealk 
produces  iiTCgularities  in  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle. 

•<  For  durinjj  an  anrora  bore- 
alis  the  needle  is,  in  general,  much 
disturbed,  while  a  similar  needle  of 
brass  is  not  at  all  agitated.  Since 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  au- 
rpra  borealis  has  a  ms^etical  in* 
fluence  on  the  needle,  iand  that  the 
needle  is  subject  to  a  daily  varia* 
txon,  perhaps  the  aurora  bcM^alis 
exists  daily  in  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  produce  this  dally  variatioxi,  and 
tlie  annual  variation  also^ 

"  67.  If  a  magnet  be  sos- 
pended  on  an  horizontal  axis  at 
its  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  it  xoxf 
vibrate  in  a  vertical  circle,  the  norm 
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pole  of  the  magnet,  on  the  north- 
cm  side  of  tlie  equator,  vrill  be 
depressed  ;  and  the  soHthem  pole 
depressed  in  the  southern  latitudes. 
«*  Because^  in  northern  latitudes 
the  influence  of  the  northern  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth  is  predomi- 
nant. This  is  called  the  dipping 
needle.  At  the  equator  th««  is 
Tio  dip.  If  a  needle  were  placed 
•  exactly  E.  and  W.  at  the  equator, 
it  would  remain  so;  but  on  the 
slightest  agitation  it  would  traverse, 
and  point  N.  and  S. 

.  **  68.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be 
kept  vertical,  or  rather  parallel  to 
the  m acetic  ajtis  of  the  earth  for 
«ome  time,  it  will  become  mag* 
netic,  the  lower  end  acquiring  a 
north  polarity  in  tlie  noithem  la- 
titudes ;  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  earth  it  acquires  a  south 
polarity.  On  reversing  the  bar, 
the  poles  are  immediately  changed. 
This  follows  from  art,  33  and  61. 

"  69.  In  northern  latitudes,  the 
south  pole  of  a  magnet  is  stronger 
than  the  north  pole. 

*'  70.  If  an  iron  bar  made  red 
iiot,  be  left  to  cool  in  the  magne- 
tic line,  it  will  acquire  a  degree  of 
magnetism,  which  is  more  or  l^ss 
permanent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  iron. 

'  «  For  the  iron,  while  red  hot, 
is  soft,  and  therefore  the  earth,  or 
perhaps  some  atmospherical  cause, 
can  more  easily  render  it  magneti- 
cal ;  but  when  cooled,  it  becomes 
harder,  and  consequently  more  te- 
nacious of  t^e  power  it  has  ac- 
quired. 

"  71.  If  an  iron  bar  held  ver- 
tical be  rubbed  always  in  the  same 
direction  against  an  horizontal 
bar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
horizontal  bar  will  become  nuig- 


netical,  that  extremity  which  was 
first  touched,  being  the  north  pole 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  eaith^ 
,  «*  For  the  vertical  bar  either  by 
the  action  of  the  earth,  or  of  some 
cause  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
becomes  a  magnet,  whose  lower 
end  therefore  acquires  a  north  po- 
larity by  art.  68  ;  therefore,  by 
^art.  48.  the  extremity  last  touched 
acquires  a  contraiy  polarity,  that 
is,  a  southern  polantv;  and  of 
course  the  extremity  whicK  h  first 
touched,  acquires  a  northern  po- 
larity. 

^*  72.  If  an  horizontal  bar  be 
rubbed  from  both  ends  to  the  mid- 
dle, it  will  have  two  north  poles, 
one  at  each  end,  and  s^^south  pole 
in  the  middle.    , 

*•  73.  If  the  horizontal  bar  be 
rubbed  both  ways,  from  the  mid« 
die  to  the  two  extremities,  it  wil) 
have  two  south  poles,  one  at  each 
end,  and  a  north  pole'  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

"7*.  If  an  iron  bar  be  held 
vertical,  a  few  smart  strokes  of  a 
hammer  will  give  it  polarity. 

"  Tliis  shows  that  a  certain  disr 
position  of  the  particles  of  iron 
is  requisite,  in  order  that  it  should 
be  mngnetical ;  which  is  the  odit 
nion  of  Van  Swinden.  See  hi$ 
Memoirs,  voL  L  p.  479. 

"  75.  If  a  bar,  weakly  magne^ 
tised,  be  held  vertical,  and  struck 
alternately  at  each  end,  its  pola- 
rity may  be  destroyed  or  reversed. 

«  If  the  polarity  be  destroyed, 
we  may  conclude,  from  art.  38, 
that  the  homogeneous  poles  of  the 
component  or  elementary  mag- 
nets are  thro\^*n  into  contrary  po- 
sitions, by  the  contrary  vibrations 
produced  by  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer  at  each  end  of  the  bar. 
If  it  be  reversed,  by  parity  di 
0  3  reason 
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reason  t^  infer*  that  the  greater 
-psLTt  of  the  particles  have  tne  po- 
iidon  of  their  poles  inverted. 

<*  76.  The  electric  shock  ire-' 
quently  gives  polarity  to  iron 
bars  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted. ■ 

^  **.^3For  in  its  passage  tlirough  tl)e 
bar  It. agitates  the  particles  of  the 
iron,  and  therefore  produces  an 
e£rect  similar  to  that  in  art.  7^* 
So  that  electricity*  as  suclv  does 
sot  contribute  to  the.  cQBmmuniir 
cation  or  destruction  of  the  mag* 
netic  virtue,  but.  merely  on  the 
principle  of  exciting  a  tremu*. 
lous  motion  amongst  its  particles, 
so  as  that  thfc  earth  or  atmosphere 
may  pive  that  disposition,  on  which 
polarity  seems  to  il^penc^^    • 

**  77.  The  aurora  bore3(Jis  is  pro- 
hdhlf  a  magnetic  meteor. 

^.For,  1.  the  northern  pole  of 
the  needle  appeatrs  to  follow  the 
aurora  borealis-rSee  Van  Swin- 
den^s  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  24-7.  '  2, 
^'he  Kiys  of  the  aurora  borealis 
seem  to  converge  to  the  magne- 
tic pole.  See  Matfan,  and  Ency- 
clop.  Brit,  also  Cavallo,  p.  331, 
and  MiBteorological  Observations 
&nd  Essays  by  J.  Dalton,  an. 
1793.  8.  A  magnetic  needle  ap- 
pears much  disturbed  during  an 
j^uxnra  borealis^  while  a  similar 
needle  of  brass  is  not  agitated.*' 


.PF    THB    CAUSE- or    MAGNETISM. 

V  78.  There  is  no  direct  expe- 
j-iment  by  which  the  existence  of  a 
magnetic  fluid  can  be  proved. 
.  **  The  opinion  tliat  magnetism 
was  occasioned  by  a  fluid,  enter- 
ing in  at  one  pole,  and  passing 
out  at  the  other,  took  its  rise  from 


the  following  experiment :  having 
put  a  small  ma^^net  amone  some 
iron  filings,  laid  upbn  a  piece  of 
paper,  give  the  table  a  few  gentk 
knocks  with  your  hand,  so  as  to 
shake  the  filings  a  little,  and  they 
will  dispose  themselves  in  curves 
terminating  at  the  poles,  and  con- 
cave towards  the  axis  of  the  mag* 
^et.  But  this  effect  is  occaaoned 
merely  by  the  action  of  the  mag-  ^ 
net  on  the  filings,  each  particle  be* 
coming  itself  a  magnet;  so  that 
there  are  formed  several  strings  of 
magnets,  reaching  from  one  pele 
c^  the  central  and  principal  mag- 
net to  the  other.  * 

•    «  79.    Nevertheless,     it   seemf 
that  the  existence  of  a  magnetic 
fluid  must  be  admitted;  because 
we  cannot  conceive  a  body  to  act 
where  it  is  not, 

<*  «  That  gravity,*  says  sir  Isaac 
'Newton,  'should  be  innate,  mbe* 
rent,  and  essential  to  matter,  s» 
that  one  body  may  act.  upon  ano- 
ther at  a  distance;,  through  a  va-* 
cuum,  without  the  mediation  of 
any  thing  else,  by  and  tbroogli 
which  their  action  and  force  Biay 
be  conveyed  from  one  to  another, 
is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity, 
that  I  believe  no  man,  who  has 
in  philosophical  matters  a  compe- 
tent faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever 
fall  into  it.'  See  bi£op  Hone- 
ley's  Newton,  vol.  iv.  p.  4^38. 

**  80.   It   seems  probably  that 

magnetic  phenom^a  arise  from 
causes  eristing  in  the  atmosphere. 
«*  The  magnetic  needle  is  cer- 
tainly affected  by  atmospherical 
causes;  and  therefore  all  its  phe- 
nomena, perh^ms,  depend  on  the 
same  causes.  The  magnetism  of 
the  earth  is  an  hypothesis,  but  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  cames 
on  the  needle  is  a  fact. 
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«  81.  Majgaetic  phenomena  de^ 
pend  on  a.  medium  moii^  subtle 
^n  air^ 

.  "  For  the  magnet  attract*  Iron 
urith  the  same  £o:u:^  in  vacuo  as  m 
fixe  open  air.  « 

**  82.  EleA-icity  and  magncr 
^sm  do  not  interrupt  each  other's 
operation. 

"  For  an  electrified  magnet  at- 
tracts light  bodies  of  ^11  Kinds  by 
its  electric  power;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  attracts  iron  by  its 
tnagpetic  virtue. 

«  83.  The  causes  of  electricity 
;and  magnetism  are  different. 

**  Because,  L  Electacity  acts 
^n  all  bodies,  ipaenetism  on  iron 
only.  2.  Electricity  a£Fects  the 
>ensesy  magnetism  does  not.  3. 
points  nether  supply  nor  absorb 
the  manietic  fluid  more  ^ibun- 
^ilantly  than  blunt  j^odies,  as  chcy 
do  in  electricity-  4-.  Moisture  di- 
minishes electrical  aetion,  but.  has 
no  influence  on  magne^sn^  5. 
^he  whole  of  any  substance  may 
-acquire  one  Ipnd  ff  jclectricity 
throughout ;  but  every  magnetic 
body  has  both  kinds  of  ma^e- 
^sm.  6.  The  aurora  boneahs  is 
hot  an  electrical  meteor,  yet  it 
influences  the  magnetic  needle. 

*f  84.  Though  the  electric  and 
magnetic  powew  are  different,  yet 
{here  subsists  a  strong  analogy  be- 
tween them.  ') 

**  Asf  1.  Electricity  is  of  t>\-o 
kinds;  so  is  "magnetism.*  %  Bor 
dies  similarly  electrified,  or  simi- 
larly magnetised,  repel  each  other ; 
if  dissimilarly,  they  attract  each 
other.  3.  There  is  no  electrical 
or  magneticjil  attraction  except 
between  bodies  differently  elec- 
trified or  magnetised.  4.  If  a 
Jwdy   be    brought   near    another 


which  is  electrified,  its  end  next 
the  electrified  body  acquire;^  tli^ 
contrary  elQ:tricity,  and  the  re- 
mote  end  of  ii  the  same  kind  of 
<^ectriclty  ^  sq  in  magnetism,  a^ 
iu  this  case,  ^e  neutral  pojint  is 
analogom  tcv.the  magnetic  centre, 
5.  The  differenjt  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  sometimes 
succeed  each  other  alternately,  for 
several  times,  in  the  same  body; 
so  also  in  magnetism.  6.  One 
kind  of  electricity  or  magnetism 
cannot  be  produced  without  the 
other.  7.  A  body  more  powers 
fully  electrified  or  magnetised  than 
another  which  is  In  the  contrary 
state,  when  applied  to  it,  wiU 
change  its  electricity  or  magne- 
tism- &•  If  an  excited  electric  be 
broke  transversely,  the  parts  which 
were  before  in  contact  will  be 
found  diversely  electrified ;  so  in 
magnetism.  9.  The  electric  aa;d 
.^lagnetic  powers  are  proportional 
to  the  surfaces,  not  to  the  solid 
contents  of  the  electrified  and 
magnetic  ijodies.  10.  A  conside- 
rable degree  of  heat  destroys  both 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

<*  85.  Animal  magnetism  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mere  figment  .^  and 
aH  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  have 
been  produced  either  by  the  ima- 
gination, or  by  drugs  secretly  ap- 
plied. 

"  66.  Medical  effects  h^e  %e^n 
produced  on  the  human  body  by 
^e  external  application  X)f  magr 
nets.  '* 

"'  It  .^pears  that  the  magnet 
acts  as  a  sedative  or  antispasmo- 
dic. Brimstone  and  camphor,  ap^ 
plied  externally  to  the  body,  have 
been  found  to  act  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  we  may  derive 
another  argument  in  favour  of 
0  -h  the 
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the  existence  of  a  magnetic  flaid ;  obsfTVing»  that  die  nagnet  does 

for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  not    act*  upon    the   partides  of 

the  magnet  produces  this   effect  blood  until  they  have  he«a  aJ- 

by  its  merely  attracting  or  re^U  cined ;  and  therefore  can  hjcft  no 

ling  the  particles  of  iron  wmck  faifhence  on  the' annual  body  mere- 

are  in  the  blood.    But  this  seems  ly  by  its  attractive  power/* 

to  be  put  beyond  s^  doul(t  by  -               '           ♦• 
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POETRY. 


ODE  FOR  THB  NEW  YEAR. 
By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  Poet-Laureat. 


WHEN,  at  the  Despot's  dread  command, 
BrideM  Hellespont  his  myriads  bore 
From  servile  Asia's  peopled  strand 

To  Graecia's  and  to  Freedom's  shore- 
While  hostile  fleets,  terrific,  sweep. 

With  threatening  oar,  th'  Ionian  aeep^  ^ 

Clear  Dirce^s  bending  reeds  among, 
TTie  Theban  Swan  no  longer  sung: 
No  more,  by  Isthmus'  wave-worn  glade, 
Or  Nemxa's  roclcs,  or  Delphi's  shade. 
Or  Pisa's  oKve-rooted  grove. 
The  temple  of  Olympian  Jove, 
The  Muses  twin'd  the  sacred  bough. 
To  crown  th*  athletic  victor's  brow  ; 
Till  on  the  roughJSgean  main, 
TiU  on  Platea's  tropnied  plain, 
Was  crush'd  the  Persian  tyrant's  boast, 
O'erwhelm'd  his  fleet,  o'erthrown  his  host ; 
Then  the  bold  Theban  seiz'd  again  the  lyre. 
And  struck  the  chords  with  renovated  fire : 
<«  On  human  life's  delusive  state, 
**  Tho*  woes  unseen,  uncertain,  wjut, 
**  Heal'd  in  the  gen'rous  breast  is  every  pain, 
^  With  undiminish'd  force,  if  Freedom's  rights  remain." 

II. 

Not  so  the  British  muse— Tho'  rude 
'  Her  voice,  to  Grascia's  tuneful  choir, 
By  dread,  by  danger  unsubdu'd. 

Dauntless  she  %vakes  the  lyric  wire : 
So  when  the  awful  thunder  roars, 
When  round  the  livid  lightnings  play. 
The  imperial  eagle  proudly  soars, 
And  wings  aloft  her  daring  way. 

And, 
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And,  hark  !  with  animating  note. 
Aloud  her  strains  exulting  fkaXf 
While,  pointing  to  th'  inveterate  host 
Who  direat  destrtkction  to  this  envifd  ca$K$t : 
**  Go  forth,  my  sins  4^A»  nobler  ri^ts  je  claim, 
•*  Than  ever  fann'd  the  Grecian  patriot's  flame  i 
**  So  let  your  breasts  a  fiercer  ardour  feel,   .  • 

"  Led  by  your  Patriot  King,  UiguaiJ  your  country's  weal.*^ 

Ill, 

Her  vcice  is  he^rd-^it?om  4(rood,  from  Fale,  from  dovn^ 
The  diatch-roof 'd  village,  juid  the  busy  town. 
Eager  th'  indignant  country^  swarms^ 
And  pours  a  people,  clad  in  arms, 
Num'rous  as  those  which  Xf  rzes  led 
To  crush  devoted  Freedonj's  Jiead, 
Firm  as  the  band  for  Freedom's  cause  who  stood. 
And  jtain'd  Thermopylfc  with  Spartan  blood : 
Hear  o'er  their  heads  the  exulting  goddess  smg — 
*f  These  are  my  favourite  sons,  and  mine  dieir  warrior  Kivcl^ 

IV. 

Thro'  Albion'?  plains  while  wide  and  far 
Sy^eHs  the  tumultuous  din  of  wjlt  j 
While,  from  the  loom,  the  forge,  the  flail, 
From  Labour's  plough,  from  &omraerce'  sail, 
AlU ranks  to  piartial'  impulse  yield. 
And  grasp  the  spea^ ,  and  brave  the  field  j 
Do  weeds  our  plains  uncultured  hide  ? 
^oes  drooping  Commerce  quit  the  tide  i 
Do  languid  Art  and  Industry 
Their  usefiil  cares  no  longer  ply  ?-—     > 
Never  did  Agriculture's  toil 
With  richer  harvests  clothe  the  soil  $ 
Ne'er  were  our  barks  more  amply  fraught  | 
Ne'er  were  with  happier  skill  our  ores,  our  fi^ces,  ^vrougfat^ 

V, 

While  the  proud  foe,  to  swell  Invasion's  hostt 

His  bleeding  country's  countless  millions  drains. 
And  Gallia  mourn^  thro'  her  embattl'd  coast. 

Unpeopled  cities,  and  unlabour'd  plains ; 
To  guard  and  to  avenge  this  favoured  land, 
Tho'  gleams  the  s\vora  in  ev'ry  Briton's  hand, 
Still  o'er  our  fields  waves  Concord's  silken  wing^ 
Still  the  Arts  flourish,  nnd  the  Muses  sii^g  j 
While,  moral  truth  and  Faith's  celestial  ray. 
Adorn,  illiime^  and  bless,  a  George's  prosp'rous  sway. 


To 
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To  Maryj 
IBj  Mr.  CowpEiL,  from  Mr.  Hatley^s  J-ife  of  VvauJ 

THE  twentieth  year  is  well  lugh  past. 
Since  first  otir  sky  was  overcast, 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  bs^ve  a  fainter  flow^ 
I  see  thee  <iaily  weaker  grow — 
'Twas  my  clistress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary  J 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  stor^ ! 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore ; 
Now  fUst  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  eladly  would'st  fulfil 
The  same  kind  omce  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

MyMaryl 

But  well  thou  play'd*st  the  huswife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart,  ^ 

My  Maryl 

Thy  indistinet  expressions  seem 
Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  toey  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright  I 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light. 

My  Mary  i' 

For  could  J  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  &un  would  rise  in.  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet,  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My"  Mary ! 

Such 
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« 
Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  proT'st 
That  now,  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  stftl  thou  lov'st. 

My  Mary  I 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill ; 
In  wint'ry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me,  is  to  be  lovely  still,   , 

My  Mary! 

,   But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show. 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

•My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 

My  Mary ! 


Gratjtude, 
Addressed  to  Lady  Hesketr. 

[From  the  Same.] 

THIS  cap,  that  so  stately  appears, 
Whh  ribon-bound  tassel  on  high, 
*  Which  seen\s  by  the  crest  tliat  it  rears. 

Ambitious  or  brushing  the  sky^j 
This  cap  to  my  cousin  i  owe, 

She  gave  it,  and  gave  me  beside 
'WreathM  into  an  elegant  bow 
The  ribon  with  which  it  is  tied* 

This  wheel-footed  studying  chair. 

Contrived  both  for  toil  and  repose, 
Wide-elbow*d,  and  wadded  with  hair. 

In  which  I  both  scribble  and  doze, 
Bright-studded  to  dazzle  the  eyes, 

And  rival  in  lustre  of  that. 
In  which,  or  Astronomy  lies. 

Fair  Cassiopeia  sat.  ^ 

These  carpets,  so  soft  to  tlic  fcx)t, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride  I 
Oh  spare  them,  ye  Knights  of  the  Boot  I 

Escaped  from  a  cross-country  ride  I 

This 
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This  table  and  mirror  within. 

Secure  from  collision  and  dust. 
At  which  I  oft  shave  cheek  and  chin, 

And  periwig  nicely  adjust. 

This  moveable  structure  of  shelves, 

For  its  beauty  admired  and  its  use. 
And  chained  with  octavbs  and  twelves 

The  gayest  I  had  to  produce^.. 
Where,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

My  Poems  enchanted  I  view. 
And  hope,  in  due  time,  to  behold 

My  IBad  and  Odyssey  too. 

This  China,  that  decks  the  alcove. 

Which  here  people  call  a  beaufettef 
But  what  the  gods  call  it  above. 

Has  ne'er  been  reveal'd  to  us  yet : 
These  curtains,  that  keep  the  room  warm. 

Or  cool,  as  the  season  demands ; 
Those  stoves,  that  for  pattern  and  form. 

Seem  the  labour  of  Mulciber's  hands. 

All  these  are  not  half  that  I  y>we  .  ^ 

To  one  from  our  earliest  youth. 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 

Benignity,  friendship,  and  truth  ; 
For  Time,  the  destroyer  declared. 

And  foe  of  our  perishing  kind. 
If  even  her  face  he  has  spared. 

Much  less  could  he  alter  her  mind. 

Thus  compass'd  about  witli  the  goods 

And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease, 
I  indulge  my  poetical  moods 

In  many  such  fancies  as  these ; 
And  fancies  I  fear  they  wiU  seem. 

Poet's  goods  are  not  often  so  fine ; 
The  poets  will  swear  that  I  dream. 

When  I  sing  of  the  splendor  of  mine.  / 


Love  Abused. 
[From  the  Same.] 

WHAT  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life, 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife. 
When  friendship,  love,  ai^d  peace  combine 
To  stamp  the  marriage  bond  divine  ? 

The 
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The  Stream  of  pure  anrf  genuifte  love 
Derives  hs  current  fipom  above  ; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows. 
Where'er  the  healin?  xrater  Rows : 
But  ah,  if  from  the  d^rkes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  nature'^  feverish  veins. 
Lust  like  a  lawless  headstrong  floods 
ImpregxlsCted  with  ooze  and  inndx 
Descending  fast  on  ev*ry  side 
Once  minxes  with  the  sacred  tide, 
Farewell  me  soul-enliv'nmg;  scene ! 
iTie  banks  that  "vsrote  a  smiling  greetiy 
With  rank  defilement  overspread. 
Bewail  their  flow'ry  beauties  dead. 
The  stream  poUuted,  dark,  and  duU^ 
Diffused  into  a  Stygian  pooU 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  years 
Is  hd  with  ever  flotving  tears : 

Complaints  supply  the  zephyr*s  part. 
And  sighs  that  neave  a  breaking  hearts 


•       Elegy  on  the  late  Mr.  Wakefield.. 
[Translated  by  Mr.  Good,  from  the  Latin  of  Dit.  CS^JXDts.2 

THEE  too,  the  boast  of  every  critic  tongue. 
Has  fate  severe  sziatched  headlong  from  our  eye$  ^ 
Snatched  from  a  weeping  wife,  an  oflfspnng  young. 
Friends  dearly  loved^  and  aU  the  good  and  wise. 

Jlotv  hard  the  doom  !^-Iil  dungeons  long  enthralled. 
Scarce  flies  thy  joyous  foot  their  dreary  bourn. 

When  lo  !  to  Death's  dark  mansions  art  thou  called^ 
Whence  man  returns  not-^-nor  can  e'er  return. 


B\rt  who  laments  not  that,  while  fools  survive. 

While  guilt  grows  old  in  infamy  and  crime. 
Worth,  wisdom,  piety,  that  chief  should  thrive,    - 

Fall  like  the  rose-bud  weltering  in  its  prime  i 

But  though  too  short  the  date  to  thee  asagned, 
Not  short  the  eenuine  fame  just  heaven  imparts  : 

Yes !  thou  hast  lived— and  long  shall  live,  benind, 
Thy  splendid  image,  Wakefield!  in  our  hearts. 

MeannAile 


Meanwhile  betake  the^  to  the  field*- of  bliss, 

Th*'  Elysian  plains  no  cloud  can  e*er  eclipse  i 
For  not  for  thee  yawns  Ereb's  dread  abyss, 

Nof  pitchy  Phlegeton  shall  soil  thy  lips. 

• 
No  grey-beard  judge  shall  now  thy  causfe  decide  j 

Impartial  Minos  here  the  balance  holds  2 
Hark !  as  he  sees  thy  spirit  onward  glide, '" 

His  tongue  the  ready  plaudit  thus  unfolds : 

^  Fear  not,  pure  shade !  thy  suff^ings  all,'We  know^ 
**  These  Hermes  long  has  hastened  to  reveal : 
.  *•  Though  right  and  VTong  be  oft  misnamed  below, 
**  Subistantial  justice,  here,  alone  we  deah  , 

**  Here  rank  is  nought,  and  nought  imperious  power  i 

•••  *T\s  VIRTUE,  VIRTUE  Only  can  avail. 
<*  Go— choose  thj  lot — command  each  future  hour, 
"  AU,  all  is  thine,  plam,  woodland,  hill  and  dale. 

**  Wouldst  thou  tvnth  Wisdom's  sons  divide  the  scene  t 

"  Lo!  Pherecydes,  Solon  at  thy  will  j 
•*  The  Samian,  Thales,  Epicurus  keen, 

Stagira's  sage,  and  Plato  sager  still. 

"  Thefe,  prfde  of  Rome !  th*  illustrious  Catds  shine  ^ 
"  Brutus  and  Pliny^  Tul*ly  sweet  of  sound ; 

**  There  Seneca  and  Marcus  named  divirte 
"  By  tank  imperial  less  than  virtue  cto^^ed. 

•«  Compatriot  with  thyself,  amid  the  throng, 
«*  See  Locke,  see  Bacon,  of  coequal  boast ; 

«•  See  Newton,  first  the  sapient  train  among, 
**  The  fame  and  glory  ofthe  British  coast. 

**  Or  does  thine  ear  swe^  oratory  please, 
**  With  soothing  sound,  and  soul-compelling  power } 

^  Lo!  where  .£olides  suspends  the  breeze  \^^ 
"  The  honeyed  stream  from  Nestor's  lip  devour  j 

^*  Feast  on  the  tones  that  Pericles  of  old, 

«  Like  thunder,  threw  o'er  deep-distracted  Greece;? 

"  The  torrent  of  Demosthenes  behold ; 
**  The  golden  periods,  none  would  wish  to  cease  : 

J.**  Drink  from  the  Ciceromian  fount  that  flows 
**  Copious  and  calm  :  there  Fox,  iii  future  time, 
**  Not  meanly  seated,  Aid  them  shall  repose, 
"  Or  break  in  tones  tis  cogent  and  sublime. 

«0r 
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**  Or  wouldst  thou  mid  thy  fayorite  hards  retreat, 
**  And  hear  them  still  tneir  melodies  resume  ? 

**  Lo !  Linus,  Hesiod.  Moschus,  Bion  sweet* 
'*  HoMEK.  diyine,  aha  Pindar  bold  of  plume. 

' ««  EuRiPEDES,  the  drama's  perfect  type^ 

**  ^scHYLUs  there,  and  Sophocles  resort ; 
*<,  The  swatn  Sicilian  tunes  his  oaten  pipe, 
**  And,  mtd  his  snows,  An  acreon  sull  would  sport. 

«  There  Maro,  Flaccus,  and  the  bard  who  fell 
*«  Victim  to  love— to  loye  the  art  he  taught ; 

*  Sublime  Lucretius  whom  thy  toils,  so  Well 
'*  Spent  while  on  earth,  with  splendor  new  haye  frau^L 

<*  There  roam  they  all  consociate ;  and  with  these 
*<  The  British  bards,  ethereal  Milton,  Pope, 

«*  Dryden,  and  he,  who  most  the  soul  could  seize  « 
«*  With  mimic  terror,  or  celestial  hopc» 

^  Immor^  Shakespere  :  nor  remotely  royes 
^  Pale  Cow  PER,  still  by  many  a  friend  bewailed ; 

**  Whom  melancholy  to  th'  infernal  sprOyes 
**  Seat  immature,  e'er  nature  halthad  failed. 

«  Bards,  sages,  patriots — go,  attend  at  will ; 

*^  For  thee  the  train^if  heroes  boasts  no  charm  r 
**  Spurn  them — ^a  race  whom  basest  passions  fill, 

•*  Vain,  proud,  penrerse,  intent  on  human  harm." 

He  ceased.    And  straight  thy  favored  shade,  I  thoughtt 
Thus,  Gilbert  !  to  the  righteous  judge  replied  a 

•*  Since  mine  the  boon  to  choose  my  future  lot, 
**  Oh  I  mid  the  sages  let  me  e'er  reside : 

«*  Midgenuine  sages,  not  the  sophist  race, 
"  Wnom  now,  as  ever,  from  my  heart  I  hate ; 

«•  Nor  give  me  oft  mid  orators  a  place, 

<^  Vain,  senseless  wranglers,  full  of  fume  sbid  prate. 

**  Such,  mid  the  senate,  seemed  loquacious  Pitt  ; 

"  To  pour  the  wordy  torrent  never  loth : 
^  Such  Windham,  when,  by  passion  roused,  he  spit 

•*  His  bursting  vomica  of  bilious  froth. 

•«  0 !  let  me  oftener  mid  the  bards  renowned 
<'  My  station  take  and  join  their  dulcet  lay : 

**  O!  let  the  bards,  with  soft  melodious  sound, 
^  Soothe  me,  revive,  and  aU  mj  bosom  sway* 
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««  But  from  your  heroes  ever  let  me  fly— 

«  Arms,  impious  arms,  their  hands  barbarian  wield  ; 

««  Unawed  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  sky, 
<*  To  all  the  charities  of  Nature  steeled. 

**  Struck  by  their  spear,  lo  !  heavenly  freedom  falls, 
"  And  countless  burdens  crush  the  crowds  around : 

**  Hence,  ye  prophane !  your  sight  my  soul  appals ; 
<*  Let  never  tyrant  near  my  paths  be  found." 

Most  wise  thy  choice,  dear  Wakbfield  I    Such  to  me 
Should  fate  vouchsafe,  tliy  harpings  I  wiD  join  ; 

Yes,  to  thy  heavenly  harpings  will  I  flee. 
And  strike,  vrith  trembling  hand,  the  strings  divine. 

Loud  wAl  I  strike  them  if  the  Muses  smile. 

Sweet  Terpsicore,  Erato  sweeter  still :  , 

The  Muses— every  grief  that  best  beguile. 
To  me  an  antidote  for  every  ill. 

Hear  them,  my  friend !  and  with  them  oft  unite ; 
Soon  shall  I  join  thee,  as  these  tremors  tell  5 

Faint  are  my  limlis — already  Death's  in  sight- 
But,  'tis  enough — ^respected  shade,  farewell  I 


SoLiLOQVT  of  the  Royal  Bridb. 

fFromMr.  Good's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Songs.] 

*  npiWAS  my  beloved's  voice. — With  rapture  new, 
JL    Light  as  a  hart,  o'er  heights  and  hills  he  flew. 
Lo !  through  the  window,  through  the  lattice  green. 
Hard  by  the  door,  right  early  was  he  seen. 
'•  Arise,  my  love !"  'twas  thus  I  heard  him  say, 
,  **  Arise,  my  love !  my  fair  one,  come  away ! 

"  Gone  is  the  winter,  and  the  rains  are  o'er, 
"  And  the  fresh  fields  their  yearly  blossoms  pour ; 
**  The  birds  their  songs  resume  through  every  grove, 
■•*  The  glossy  turtle  wakes  his  voice  to  love ; 
**  Her  figs  the  fig-tree  sweetens — o'er  the  vine, 
"  Fragrant  and  &esh,  the  lucid  clusters  shine, —  - 
'*  Woods,  hills,  and  valleys,  all  their  charms  display, 
'*  Arise,  my  love  !  my  fair  one,  come  away. 
**  0  !  from  thy  clefts,  thy  fastnesses  appear ; 
*•  Her6  bertd  thy  voice,  my  dove !  thy  visage  here : 
**  Look  through  the  lattice,  bid  my  heart  rejoice, 
•*  For  dear  to  me  thv  visage,  and  thy  voice. — 

^  ^*  And  you,  companions !  haste — ^the  way  prepare,— 

«  Root  out  the  foxes  from  each  felon  lair  ;  . 
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**  Save  the  young  vines,  the  vineyajds,  from  thor  spc^ 
"  And  to  my  love  present  a  fertile  soil." 
I  am  my  love's,  and  my  beloved  mine  a 
The  sweets  of  lilies  on  his  lips  combine ; 
Till  breathe  the  morning,  and  the  shadows  fly, 
,  Blest  in  my  beating  bosom  shall  he  lie. 
Return !  return !  let  eve  thy  love  bestow  I 
Haste  as,  o'er  Bether's  hill,  the  bounding  roe! 

CoLLbQVY  between  King  Soloman  and  his  Royal  B&ide. 
[From  tlic  same.  J 

KING  soloman. 

LET  dreams  or  dangers  menace  as  they  may. 
Still  shall  these  arms,  my  love !  the  tempest  stay. 
Look  down  from  Amana,  from  Shenir's  height, 
V/here  savage  howls  disturb  the  drowsy  night ; 
From  tangled  Lebanon,  from  Hermon  come. 
From  pards,  from  lions — here  behold  thy^  home. 
My  heart  is  thine,  my  sister-spouse !  my  dove ! 
M^^  pantin^^  heart  is  ravished  by  thy  love  I 
Thine.eye  but  glattces,  and  my  spirit  bums ; 
Thy  graceful  neck  subdues  me  as  it  turns* 
How  dear  to  me  the  thought  that  thou  art  mine ! 
How  more  delicious  than  the  choicest  wine ! 
How  sweet  thy  fragrance  ;  to  my  soul  that  yields 
A  balm  beyond  the  spices  of  the  fields. 
Thy  lips  with  dropping  honey-combs  are  hung. 
Milk,  milk  and  honey  dwell  beneath  thy  tongue  ^ 
'  And  Lebanon,  in  luscious  odours  drest. 
Pours  all  his  inc6nse  o'er  thy  bridal  vest* 
My  bride !  my  love !  iti  thee  perfection  meets; 
,   '       A  garden  art  thou,  filled  with  matchless  sweets ; 
A  -garden  walled,  those  matchless  sweets  to  sliield ; 
A  spring  inclosed,  a  fountain  fresh  and  sealed ; 
A  paradise  of  plants — ^where  all  unite, 
Dear  to  the  smell,  the  palate,  or  the  sight : 
Of'  rich  pomegranates,  that'^t  random  blow ; 
Cyprus  and  nard,  in  fragrant  gales  that  flow ; 
Nard,  saffron,  cinnamon,  xlxe  dulcet  airs. 
Deep  through  its  canes,  the  calatnus  prepares ; 
The  scented  aloes,  and  each  shrub  that  showers 
Gums  from  its  veins,  and  spices  from  its  flowers  ;— 
O  pride  of  gardens !  fount  of  endfess  sweets ! 
Well-spring  of  all  in  Lebanon  that  meets ! 

*r. .  ^  royal  bride. 

Awake,  O  North-wind  I  come,  thou  southern  breeze! 
Blow  on  my  garden,  and  refresh  its  trees ; 


That 
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That  my  belDved  through  its  bowers  may  roam. 
Feast  on  its  fruits,  and  nere  elect  his  home. 

KING  SOLOMAN. 

Into  thy  garden  am  1  come,  my  love  ! 

And  gather  balsams  from  each  spicy  grove :  , 

On  milk  I  banquet,  on  the  honied  ce»mb, 

Rills  of  rich  wine,  and  here  I  fix  my  home; 

ROTAL  BRIDE. 

Eat,  O  my  friend !  O  drink  trith  ample  draught, 
Deep  be  the  bowl  by  my  beloved  quaffed. 


To  an  Unknown  Fair. 

(Translated  by  Mr.  Goon,  from  the  Persian  of  Khakani.) 
[From  the  same  Work.] 

WHO  art  thou  ? — say : — ^with^ypress  shape. 
Soft,  jasmine  neck,  but  flinty  heart :    . 
'      Tyrant !   from  whom  *tis  vain  to  escape—^ 
O  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

I've  seen  thy  bright  narcissus-eye, 

Thy  form  no  cypress  can  impart : 
Queen  of  my  soul !— I've  heard  tliee  sigh— 

O  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

Through  vales  with  hyacinths  bespread 
I've  sought  thee,  trembling  as  the  hart :  . 

O  rose-bjia-lip'd  !  thy  sweets  were  fled— 
Tell,  tell  me  who  thou  art  ? 

Wine  lights  thy  cheeks— thy  steps  are  snares ; 

Thy  glance  a  sure  destructive  dart : 
Say,  as  its  despot-aim  it  bears, 

What  fatal  bow  thou  art?  '  * 

Thy  new-moon  brow  the  full  moon  robs. 

And  bids  its  fading  beams  depart:— 
Tel^  thou  for  whom  each  bosom  throbs. 

What  torturer  thou  art  ? 

Drunk  with  the  wine  thy  charms  display. 

Thy  slave  Khakani  hails  his  smart : 
I'd  dro  to  know  thy  name!— then  say 

What  deity  thou  art  ?  - 
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Ode  for  his  Majesty's  Birth-dat. 
[ByILJ.PrE,Esq.  P.L.] 

I. 

AS  the  blest  guardian  of  the  British  Isles, 
Immcyrtal  Liberty,  triuinphant  stood. 
And  view'd  her  gallant  sens  with  favouring  smfles. 

Undaunted  heroes  of  the  field  or  flood ; 
From  Inverary's  rocky  shores. 
Where  loud  the  Hyperborean  billow  roars. 
To  where  the  surges  of  th'  Atlantic  ware 
Around  Comubia's  western  borders  rave ; 
While  Erin's  valiant  warriors  glow 
With  kindred  fire  to  crush  th'  injurious  foe ; 
From  her  bright  lance  the  flames  of  vengeance  stream. 
And  in  her  eagle-eyes  shines  Glory's  radiant  beam« 

IL 

Why  sink  those  smiles  in  Sorrow's  sigh  ? 
Why  Sorrow's  tears  suffuse  that  eye  ? 
Alas  !  while  weeping  Britain  sees 
The  baleful  fiends  of  pale  Disease 
Malignant  hovering  near  her  throne^ 
And  threat  a  monarch  all  her  own- 
No  more  from  Anglia's  fertile  land. 
No  more  from  Caledonia's  strand. 
From  Erin's  breezy  hills  no  more 
The  panting  legions  crowd  the  shore : 
The  buoyant  barks,  the  vaunting  host. 
That  swarm  on  GaJlia's  hostile  coast. 
The  anxious  thought  no  longer  share  ; 
Lost  in  a  nearer,  dearer  care. 
And  Britain  breathe's  alone  for  Giorge's  K&her  prayer. 

in. 
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Her  prayer  is  heard— The  Almighty  Power, 

Potent  to  punish  or  to  save. 
Bids  Health  resume  again  her  happier  hour 

And,  as  across  the  misty  wave 
The  fresh'ning  breezes  sweep  the  clouds  away 
That  hid  ^vnmle  the  golden  orb  of  day. 
So  from  Hygiea's  baSny  breath    ,  ^ 

Fly  the  drear  shadows  of  disease  and  death; 
Again  the.  manly  breast  beats  high. 
And  flames  aeain  the  indignant  eye ; 
While,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne. 
This  generous  sentiment  alone 
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Lives  in  each  heart,  with  patriot  ardour  warm. 

Points  eT*ry  sword,  nerves  ev'ry  Briton's  arm, 

*<  Rush  to  the  field — »where  George  and  Freedom  lead, 

Glory  and  Fame  alike  the  warriors'  meed, 

Brave  in  their  country's  cause — who  conquer  or  who  bleed. 


..} 


Origin  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life. 
[From    Dr.  Darwin's   Temple    of  Nature.] 

«  TpiRST,  if  you  can,  celestial  Guide !  disclose 
.    Jj    From  what  fair  fountain  mortal  life  arose, 

Whence  the  fine  nerve  to  move  and  f^l  assign'd, 

Contractile  fibre,  and  ethereal  mind : 

f*  How  Love  and  Sympathy  the  bosom  warm, 
Allure  with  pleasure,  and  with  pain  alarm, 
With  soft  affections  weave  the  social  plan, 
.    And  charm  the  listening  savage  into  man." 

God  the  First  cause  ! — in  this  terrene  abode 
Young  Nature  lisps,  she  is  the  child  of  Gop. 
From  embryon  births  her  changeful  forms  improve. 
Grow,  as  they  lite,  and  strengiuien  as  they  move. 

**  Ere  Time  began,  from  flaming  Chaos  hurl'd, 
Rose  the  bright  spheres,  which  form  the  circling  world ; 
Earths  from  each  sun  with  quiet  explosions  bursty 
And  second  planets  issu'd  from  the  first. 
Then,  whilst  the  sea  at  their  coeval  birth. 
Surge  over  surge,  involv'd  the  shoreless  earth ; 
Nurs*d  by  warm  sun-beams  in  primeval  caves 
Organic  Life  began  beneath  tlie  waves. 

"  First  Heat  from  chemic  dissolution  springs. 
And  gives  to  matter  its  eccentric  wings ;  ^ 

With  strong  Repulsion  parts  the  ex|rfoding  mass. 
Melts  into  lymph,  or  kindles  into  gas. 
Attraction  next,  as  earth  or  air  subsides. 
The  ponderous  atoms  from  the  light  divides, 
Approaching  parts  with  quick  embrace  combines, 
Swells  into  spheres,  and  lengthens  into  lines. 
Last,  as  fine  goads  the  gluten-threads  excite. 
Cords  grapple  c6rds,  and  webs  with  webs  unite ; 
And  quick  Contraction,  with  ethereal  ihune 
Lights  into  life  tlie  fibre-woven  frame. — 
Hence  without  parent,  by  spontaneous  birthj 
Rise  the  first  specks  of  animated  earth ; 
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From  Nature's  womb  the  plant  or  insect  swimst 
And  buds  or  breathes,  with  microscopic  iimbs.' 

«  In  earih,  sea,  air,  around^  below,  above. 
Life's  subtle  woof  in  Nature's  loom  is  wove ; 
Points  glued  to  points  a  living  Jine  extends, 
Touch'd  by  some  goad  approach  the  bending  ends; 
Rings  join  to  rings,  and  irritated  tubes 
Clasp  with  young  lips  the  nutrient  globes  Of  cubes ; 
And  urg'd  hj  appetencies  new  select. 
Imbibe,  retain,  digest,,  secrete,  eject. 
In  branching  cones  the  living  web  expands^ 
Lymphatic  ducts,  and  convoluted  glands ; 
Aortal  tubes  propel  the  na^ent  blood,  * 
And  length'ning  veins  absorb  the  refluent  flood  ; 
Leaves,  lungs,  and  gills,  the  vital  ether  breathe 
On  earth's  green  suiface,  or  the  waves  beneath. 
So  Life's  first  powers  arrest  the  winds  and  floods. 
To  bones  convert  them,  or  to  shells,  or  woods ; 
Stretch  the  vast  beds  of  argil,  lime,  and  sand. 
And  from  diminish'd  oceans  form  the  land  ! 

*•  Next  the  long  nerves  unite  their  silver  trakii 
And  young  Sensation  permeates  the  brain; 
Through  e^ch  new  sense  the  keen  emotions  dart. 
Flush  the  young  cheek,  and  swell  the  throbbing  hearty 
From  pain  ancf  pleasure  quick  Volitions  rise. 
Lift  the  strong  arm,  or  point  the  inquiring  eyes ; 
With  Reason's  light  bewilder'd  man  direct, 
And  right  and  wrong  with  balance  nice  detect* 
Last  in  thick  swanrjs  Associations  spring. 
Thoughts  join  to  thoughts,  to  motions  motions  cling; 
Whence  in  long  trains  of  catenation  flow 
.    Imagined  joy,  and  voluntary  woe. 

"  So,  viewed  through  crystal  spheres  in  drops  salinOi 
Quick-shooting  salts  in  chemic  forms  combine  5 
Or  mucor-stems,  a  vegetative  tribe, 
^    Spread  their  fine  roots,  the  tremulous  wave  imbibe. 
Next  to  our  wond'ring  eyes  tlie  focus  brings 
Self-moving  lines,  and  animated  rings  5 
First  Monas  moves,  an  unconnectea  point. 
Plays  round  the  drop  without  a  limb  or  joint } 
Then  YJbrio  waves,  with  capillary  eels. 
And  VorticcJla  whirls  her  living  wheels ;. 
While  insect  Proteus  sports,  with  changeful  form. 
Through  the  bright  tide,  a  globe,  a  cube,  a  worm. 
Last  o'er  the  field  the  mite  enormous  swims. 
Swells  }iis  red  heart,  and  writhes  his  giant  limbs. 
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**  Organic  Life  beneath  the  shoreless  waves 
Was  l)om  and  nurs'd  in  Ocean's  pearly  caves ; 
'First  forms  minute,  unseen  by  spheric  glass. 
Move  on  the  mud,  or  pierce  the  wat'ry  mass ; 
These,  as  successive  generations  bloom. 
New  powers  acquire,  and  larger  limbs  assume ; 
Whence  countless  groups  of  vegetation  spring, 
And  breathing  realms  of  fin,  and  feet,  and  wing. 

**  Thus  the  tall  oak,  the  giant  of  the  wood, 
Which  bears  Britiirinia's  thunders  on  the  flood  ; 
The  whale,  unmeasured  monster  of  the  main. 
The  lordly  lion,  monarcli  of  the  plain, 
The  eagle  soaring  in  the  r'iiilms  of  air, 
Whose  eye  und:}'///led  drinks  the  solar  glare. 
Imperious  man,  who  rules  the  bestial  crowd. 
Of  language,  reason,  and  reflection  proud. 
With  brow  erect,  who  scorns  this  earthy  sod, 
And  stvles  himiitlf  the  image  of  his  God; 
Arose  from  rudiments  of  form  and  sense, 
An  embryon  point,  or  microscopic  ens !    •     . 

**  Now  in  vast  shoals  beneath  the  brineless  tide. 
On  earth's  firm  crust  testaceous  tribes  reside ; 
Age  after  age  expands  the  peopled  plain, 
The  tenants  perish,  but  their  cells  remain ; 
Whence  coral  walls  and  sparry  hills  ascend 
From  pole  to  pole,  and  round  the  line  extend. 

•*  Next,  when  imprison'd  fires  In  central  caves 
Burst  the  firm  earth,  and  drank  the  headlong  waves  ^ 
And,  as  new  airs  with  dread  explosion  swell, 
Form'd  lava-isles,  and  continents  of  shell ; 
Pil'd  rocks  on  rocks,  on  mountains  mountains  raised* 

*  And  high  in  heaven  the  first  volcanoes  blazed  ; 
In  countless  swarms  an  insect-myriad  moves 
From  sea-fan  gardens,  and  from  coral  groves ; 
Leaves  the  cold  caverns  of  the  deep,  and  creeps 
On  shelving  shores,  or  climbs  on  rocky  steeps. 

•As  in  dry  air  the  sea-.bom  stranger  roves. 
Each  muscle  quickens,-  and  each  sense  improv/es ; 
Cold  gills  aquatic  form  respiring  lungs, 
And  sounds  aerial  flow  from  slimy  tongues.  \ 

**  So  trapa  rooted  in  pellucid  tides, 
In  countless  threads  her  breathing  leaves  divides,      ' 
Waves  her  bright  tresses  in  the  wat'ry  mass, 
And  drinks  with  gelid  gills  the  vital  gas ; 
Then  broader  leaves  in  shadowy  files  advance, 
Spread  o'er  the  crystal  flood  their  green  expanse  | 
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And,  as  in  air  the  adherent  dew  exfaaks. 
Court  the  warm  sun,  and  breathe  exhereai  gales. 

**  So  stiU  the  tadpole  cleaves  the  wat'rj  vale 
With  balanc'd  fins,  and  undulating  tail ; 
New  lungs  and  h'mbs  proclaim  his  second  birth. 
Breathe  the  dry  air,  and  bound  upon  the  earth. 
So  from  deep  lakes  the  dread  musquito  ^nings. 
Drinks  the  soft  breeze,  and  dries  his  tender  wi^gs. 
In  tv/inkh'ng  squadrons  cuts  his  airy  way. 
Dips  his  red  trunk  in  blood,  and  man  hiis  prey, 

**  So  still  the  diodons,  amphibious  tribe. 
With  two-fold  lungs  the  sea  or  air  imbibe ; 
Allied  to  fish,  the  lizard  cleaves  the  flood 
With  one-cell'd  heart,  and  dark  frigcscent  blood  ; 
•    Half-reasoning  beavers  long-unbreathing  dart 
Thro'  Erie's  waves  with  perforated  heart; 
Witli  gills  and  lungs  respiring  lampreys  steer. 
Kiss  the  rude  rocks,  and  suck  till  tlicy  adhere  s 
The  lazy  remora's  inhaling  lips, 
Hung  on  the  keel,  retard  the  struggling  ships ; 
With  gills  pulmonic  breathes  the  enormous  whsile^ 
And  spouts  aquatic  columns  to  the  ^e ; 
Sports  on  the  shining  wave  at  noontide  hours, 
And  shifting  rainbows  crest  the  rising  showers, 

**  So  erst,  ere  rose  the  science  to  record 
In  letter'd  syllables  the  volant  word ; 
Whence  chcmic  arts,  disclos'd  in  pictured  liues* 
Liv'd  to  mankind  by  hieroglyphic  signs ; 
And  clustering  stars,  pourtray'd  on  mimic  sphere^ 
Assumed  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  bears  ; 
f— So  erst,  as  Egypt's  rude  designs  explain. 
Rose  young  Dione  from  the  shoreless  main; 
Type  of  organic  Nature  !  source  of  bliss ! 
Emerging  fieauty  from  the  vast  abyss !' 
Sublime  on  Chaos  borne,  tlie  Goddess  stood, 
And  smil'd  enchantment  on  the  troubled  flood } 
The  warring  elements  to  peace  restor'd. 
And  young  Reflection  wonder'd  and  ador'd," 
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Extent  of  Moral  £vil« 
[From  the  same,]] 

OW  few»"  the  Muse  in  plaintive  accents  CTies, 
And  mingles  vrith  her  words  pathetic  sighs.—* 
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«  How  few,  alas !  in  Nature's  wide  doxnains  \ 

The  sacred  charm  of  Sympathy  restrains! 

Uncheck'd  desires  from  appetite  commence, 

An,d  pure  reflection  yields  to  selfish  sense ! 

—Blest  is  the  sage,  who,  leam'd  in  Nature's  kws» 

With  nice  distinction  marks  eflFect  and  cause ; 

Who  views  the  insatiate  grave  with  eye  sedate. 

Nor  fears  thy  voice,  inexorable  Fate ! 

•*  When  War,  the  demon,  lifts  his  banner  high. 
And  loud  artillery  rends  the  afirighted  sky ; 
Swords  clash  with  swords,  on  horses  horses  rush^ 
Man  tramples  man,  and  nations  Rations  crush ; 
Death  his  vast  sithe  with  sweep  enormous  wields. 
And  shudd'ring  Pity  quits  the  sanguine  fields* 

"i 

«  The  wolf,  escorted  by  his  milk-drawn  dam. 
Unknown  to  mercy,  tears  the  guiltless  lamb ; 
The  tow'ring  eagle,  darting  from  above. 
Unfeeling  rends  the  inoffensive  dove  ; 
.The  lamb  and  dove  on  living  nature  feedf 
Crop  the  young;  herb,  or  crush  the  embryon  seed. 
Nor  spares  the  loud  owl  in  her  dusky  flight, 
Smit  with  sweet  notes,,  the  minstrel  of  me  night ; 
Nor  spares,  enamour'd  of  his  radiant  form. 
The  hungry  nightingale  the  glowitig  worm ; 
Who  with  hright  lamp  alarms  the  midnight  hour, 
Climbs  die  green  stem,  and  slays  the  sleeping  flower. 

**  Fell  oestrus  buries,  in  h»  rapid  course* 
Her  countless  brood  in  stag,  or  bull,  or  horse ; 
Whose  hungry  larva  eats  its  living  way, 
Hatch'd  by  the  warmth,  and  issues  into  day. 
The  wine'd  ichneumon  for  her  embryon  yoimg 
Gores  with  sharp  horn  the  caterpillar  throng. 
The  cruel  larva  mines  its  silky  course, 
And  tears  the  vitals,  of  its  fost'ring  nurse. 
While  fierce  Hbellula,  with  jaws  of  steel 
Ingulfs  an  insect-province  at  a  meal ; 
Contending  bee-swarms  rise  on  rustling  wings. 
And  slay  meir  thousands  with  envenom'd  stings. 

<^  Yes !  smiling  Flora  drives  her  armed  car 
Thro'  the  thick  ranks  of  vegetable  war ; 
Herb,  shrub,  and  tree*  with  strong  emotions  rise 
For  light  and  air,  and  battle  in  the  skies ; 
Whose  roots  diverging  with  opposing  toil 
Contend  below  for  moisture  and  for  soil ; 
Round  the  tall  elm  the  flattering  ivies  btnd, 
Apd  strangle,  as  they  claspt  their  struggling  friend; 

Envenom'd 
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Enx^enom'd  dews  from  xnancinella  flow. 
And  scald  with  caustic  touch  the  tribes  below ; 
Dense  shadowy  leaves  on  stems  aspiring  borne 
^  Witli  blight  and  mildew  thin  the  realms  of  corn  ; 
And  insect  hordes  with  restless  tooth  devour 
The  uiiiblded  bud,  and  pierce  the  ravell'd  flower. 

•*  In  ocean's  pearly  haunts,  the  waves  beneath 
Sits  the  grim  monarch  of  insatiate.  Death  ; 
The  shark  rapacious  with  descending  blow 
Darts  on  the  scaly  brood,  that  swims  below ; 
The  crawling  crocodiles,  beneath  that  move. 
Arrest  with  rising  jaw  the  tribes  above  ; 
Witli  monstrous  gape  sepulchral  whales  devour 
Shoals  at  a  gulp,  a  million  in  an  hour. 
— Air,  earth,  and  ocean,  to  astonish'd  day 
One  scene  of  blood,  one  mighty  tomb  display ! 
From  Hunger's  arm  the  shaft;s  of  Death  are  hurPd, 


And  one  great  slaughter-house  tlie  warring  world 

•*  The  brow  of  man  erect,  with  thought  elate. 
Ducks  to  the  mandate  of  resistless  fate ; 
Nor  I^ove  retains  him,  nor  can  Virtue  save 
Her  sages,  saints,  or  heroes  from  the  grave. 
While  cold  and  hunger  by  defect  oppress,  ^ 

Repletion,  heat,  and  labour  by  excess,  • 
The  whip,  the' sting,  the  spur,  the  fiery  brand. 
And,  cursed  Slavery  !  thy  iron  hand  4 
And  led  by  Luxury  Discasejs  trains, 
Load  human  life  with  unextinguished  pains. 

**  Here  laughs  Ebriety  more  fell  than  arms. 
And  thins  the  nations  with  her  fatal  charms. 
With  Gout,  and  Hydrops  groaning  in  her  train. 
And  cc/ld  Debility,  and  gnnning  Pain, 
With  harlot's,  smiles  deluded  man  salutes, 
Revenging  all  his  cruelties  ttf  brutes  I 
I'here  tlie  curst  spells  of  Superstition  blind. 
And  fix  her  fetters  on  the  tortured  mind ; 
She  bids  in  dreams  tormenting  shapes  appear. 
With  shrieks  that  shock  Imagination's  ear. 
E'en  o'er  the  grave  a  deeper  shadow  flings. 
And  maddening* Conscience  darts  a  thousand  stings* 

<*  There  writhing  Mania  sits  on  Reason's  thronei 
Or  Melancholy  marks  it  for  her  own. 
Sheds  o'er  the  scene  a  voluntary  gloom. 
Requests  oblivion,  and  demands  the  tomb. " 
And  last  Association's  train  suggest 
Ideal  ills,  that  harrow  up  the  breast,  , 

Call 
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Call  for  the  dead  from  Timers  o'erwhelming  main. 

And  bid  departed  Sorrow  IWt  again.  ^ 

**  Here  ragged  Ayance  riiards  with  bolted  door 
Hi^ useless  treasures  from  me  starving;  poor; 
Ix>ads  the  lorn  hours  with  misery  and  care. 
And  lives  a  beggar'  to  enrich  his  heir. 
Unthinking  crowds  thy  forms.  Imposture,  guU, 
A  saint  in -sackcloth,  or  a  wolf  in  wool. 
While  mad  with  foolwh  fame,  or  druak  with  pfiower^ 
Ambition  slays  his  thousands  in  an  hour ; 
Dcflioniac  Envy  scowls  with  haggard  mien, 
And  blights  the  blpom  of  other's  joys,  unseen ; 
Or  wrathful  Jealousy  invades  the  grove, 
And  turns  to  night  meridian  beams  of  Love ! 

**  Here  wide  o'er  earth  impetuous  wafers  sweep. 
And  fields  and  forests  rush  into  the  deep  ; 
Or  dread  Volcano  with  explosion  dire 
Involves  the  mountains  in  a  Hood  of  fire ; 
Or  yawning  Earth  with  closing  jaws  inhumes 
"Unwarned  nations,  living  in  tlieir  tombs  ; 
Or  Famine  seizes  with  her  tiger-paw. 
And  swallows  millions  with  unsated  maw. 

*«  There  livid  Pestilence  in  league  with  Dearth 
Walks  forth  malignant  o'er  the  shuddering  earth. 
Her  rapid  shafts  with  airs  volcanic  wings,  ' 

Or  steeps  in  putrid  vaults  her  venom'd  stings. 
Arrests  the  young  in  Beauty's  vernal  bloom. 
And  bears  the  innocuous  strangers  to  the  tomb  !-J^ 

<*  And  now,  e'en  I,  whose  verse  reluctant  sings 
The  changeful  state  of  sublunary  things. 
Bend  o'er  Mortality  with  silent  sighs. 
And  wipe  the  secret  tear-drops  from  my.  eyes. 
Hear  through  the  night  one  tmiversal  groan. 
And  mourn  unseen  for  evils  not  my  own. 
With  restless  limbs  and  throbbing  heart  complain, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  ofsentimental  pain ! 
— Ah,  where  can  Sympathy  reflecting  find 
One  bright  idea  to  console  the  mind? 
One  ray  of  light  in  this  terrene  abode 
To  prove  to  man  the  goodness  of  his  God  ?" 

«  Hear,  O  ye  Sons-of  Time ! "  the  nymph  replies. 
Quick  indignation  darting  from  her  eyes  5 
f«  When  in  soft  tones  the  Muse  lamenting  stngs,  ' 
/^nd  weighs  with  tremulous  hand  the  sum  of  things ; 

She 
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She  loads  the  scale  m  melancholy  mood. 
Presents  the  evil,  but  forgets  the  good. 
But  if  the  beam  some  firmer  hand  suspends, 
*  And  good  and  evil  load  the  adverse  ends ; 
WitK  strong  libration,  where  the  good  abided. 
Quick  nods  the  beam,  the  ponderous  gold  subsides* 


^      A  Vernal  Od«. 
[From  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore.] 

ON  his  car  of  light  on  high 
Flaming  down  die  gladden'd  sVy» 

Which  the  new-bom  Zephyrs  bear 

Thro'  the  arure  waste  of  air, 

Dropping  verdure,  dn \pping  joy, 

As  tney  ^wave  the  dewy  wing. 
Moves  on,  the  smiline  majesty  of  Spring. 
His  floating  robe  each  splendid  clmrm  displays 
Of  colour,  varied  in  a  thousand  ways  ; 
Gay  dance  behind  the  Graces  wreath'd  with  flowers. 
Young  Loves,  and  blooming  Hopes,  and  bright-ey'd  Hours; 
The  hills  and  vales  their  green  array  renew. 
And  all  Elizium  rises  to  me  view  ; 
O'er  ev*ry  mead  the  breath  of  fragrance  flows  ; 
O'er  ev'ry  grove  the  Uush  of  beauty  ^ows. 

Maya's  rosy  fingers  now 

Cull  the  £aurest  flowers  that  blow. 

And  ev'ry  balmy  sweet  combine 
To  form  the  wreath  divine. 
And  consecrate  the  gift  at  Nature's  sacred  shrine. 
The  mighty  Mother,  bending  from  her  dirone, 

Kecetves  the  fragrant  boon. 
And  bids  it  her  refulgent  brows  infold» 
And  breathe  peiifume  around  her  locks  of  gold* 

Hence,  Sadness  then,  with  sullen  brow^ 
And  gloomy  thoughts  that  feed  on  woe  I 
Hence  Discontent's  corroded  breast. 
With' all  Heavens  bkssings  still  unblest ! 
Whil^  hill,  and  dale,  and  stream  supply. 
Whatever  can  charm  the  ear,  or  eye, 
Scenes  where  enthusiast  Fancy  ^tiays» 
Lost  in  wild  Rapture's  magic  maze^ 
Indulee  the  genial  hoar,  and  taste 
The  tbonsaiid  sweets  of  Natnss's  feast. 


Let 
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Let  Cheerfulness  with  golden  ray 

Beam  ev'ry  cloud  of  care  away  ; 
Let  warm  Benevolence  expand  the  mind. 
And.  Nature's  kiudaess  teach  us  to  be  ki^d* 

The  Fairy-tribes,  as  village  legends  sav. 

From  silent  haunts  of  dale,  and  hiDr 

And  pebbled  fount,  and  rush-€lad  rilU 

And  tangled  copse,  and  forest  hoar, 

Where  Winter  wmds  have  ceasM  to  roar. 

Now  hold  their  yearly  holy-day. 

Featly  o*er  the  hallow*d  ground 

On  the  nimble  toe  they  bound,  ' 

Ever  in  a  magk  round, 
With  rites  and  honours  due  to  celebrate  the  May. 

Corydon  will  shew  the  place. 

And  their  tiny  footsteps  trace. 

Where  the  grassy  circle's  seen, 

Springing  with  a  fresher  green. 

There  in  the  secret  shadowy  glade,     , 

When  from  yon  mountain's  azure  head 

The  ling'rin^  gleams  of  parting  day 

Glimmer,  faint,  and  fade  away. 

Sweet!  Philemel !  thou  bid^st  to  flow 

Thy  musical,  thy  mehing  woe. 

Suspended  o'er  die  sparkling  stream* 
Where  plays  the  pale  Moon's  ever-trembling  beam. 

Attention  stands. with  mute  surprise. 

With  folded  arms,  and  half-clos'd  eyes. 

And  listens  into  ecstacies. 
The  sylvan  Genius  seems  to  guard  the  grooiidy  ' 

And  all  is  soft  enchantment  round. 

Hush'd  is  theliollow  gale, 
That  lately  whistled  thro'  the  rustling  woods ; 
The  shrill  wild  warblings  dying  down  the  dale. 
With  the  rude  murmur  mix'd  of  falling  fioodst 

At  that  still  solemn  hour 
Seize  on  the  sense,  and  with  mysterious  ppw'r 
Of  artless  plaintive  modulation,  lull 
In  sweet  and  silent  ravishment  the  SouL 
Charm'd  are  the  passions,  harmoniz'd  the  mind. 
Calm  as  the  glassy  seas,  while  sleeps  the  .wind* 
O'er^wearied  Labour  feels  no  more  his  toils : 

Dew-ey'd  Sorrow,  rous'd  to  hear^ 

Wipes  away  the  starting  tear : 

Woe-worn  Melancholy  smiles. 
And  grim  Despair,  that  beat  her  madding  bieast^ 
Forgets  awhile  that  she  was  e'er  unblest* 

Bat 
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But  when  of  dawn  the  rosy  "Sj^t 

Brighten  o'er  the  blushing  Jikies, 

And  the  gray  clouds  their  robes  tiiifol<f^ 

Streak'd'with  purple,  edg*d  with  gcM^ 

And  their  blended  colours  throw 

On  the  glittering  lake  below. 

See  !  I^alth,  the  blooming  viib^e  Mai4f 

Her  cheek  in  native  red  array*d. 

Her  tresses  gracefully  untied. 

Which  shame  the  artful  hand  of  Pride, 

Sprightly  o'er  the  spangled  lawn 

Cbmes  tripping  like  the  nimble  fawn! 

Then  at  her  work,  the  streams  along. 

Rudely  trills  the  rural  song ! 

Content,  that  lightens  ev'ry  care^ 

Sits  smiling  in  her  chearful  eye  ; 

While  Luxury  with  languid  air 

Leans  on  pale  Envy  pining  by« 

.  See  Earth  her  Maker's  milder  ima^  wear^ 
Profuselygood,  and  exquisitely  fair. 
Spontaneous  Graces  catch  the  ravish'd  view. 
Scenes  ever  varying,  beauties  ever  new. 
The  hills  rejoice  around,  the  vallies  sing. 
And  e'en  rough  mountains  gratulate  the  Springs 
While  the  gay  quires,  that  haunt  the  shelt'ring  ^ade. 
Their  untaught  music  mix,  to  glad  the  groves. 
Where  Contemplation,  sweetly-pensive  Maid, 
With  Peace  and  Rapture  roves* 

Rejoicing  m  the  good,  his  hands  bestow, 
Th'  Almighty  Father  looks  well-pleas'd  below; 
But  chief,  his  favourite  work  to  see. 
The  pious,  grateful,  social  Soul, 
Where  turned  to  Nature's  harmony 
The  softest,  sweetest  passions  roll ; 
That  throbs  in  sympathy  with  woe, 
That  flames  with  friendship's  holy  glow. 
That  swells  with  wishes  unconiin'd 
To  scatter  blessings  o'er  Mankind, 
And,  in  divine  resembling  lines  imprest, 
Loves  his  own  image  on  the  gen'roos  breast* 


PUCI 
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Peace  of  Mikd. 

An  Ode. 

[From  the  same  Work.] 

SWEET  Peace,  divinely  mild  I 
Fair  Innocence's  child ! 
With  looks  of  rapture  such  as  Seraphs  wear. 

Come,  graceful  in  tliy  hand 
'  Waving  thine  olive  wand, 

And  speaking  melody,  that  charms  Despair! 
Come,  and  my  passions'  busy  strife  controul. 
Breathe  thy  soft  airs,  and  smooth  my  ruffled  soul  J 

^  Here,  while  at  Contemplation's  fav'rite  hour. 
The  meek-ey'd  Eve,  what  time  the  lim^'ring  light 
Yet  glimmers  o'er  the  saWe  of  the  night, 

I  feel  thy  soothing  pow'r. 
Be  ev*xy  blast,  that  shakes  the  rocking  wood, 
HowU  o'er  the  hill,  and  plows  the  furrow'd  flood, 
Hush'd  into  rest ;  let  Cynthia^s  sober  beam 
Shed  o'er  the  calm  expanse  a  silver  gleam, 
And  o'er  the  groves,  and  meads,  and  slumb'ring  main. 

Deep  solemn  silence  reign : 

Save  let  the  Zephyrs  breathe. 
Among  the  rushes  whispering  beneath ; 
Save  let  the  wild  notes  of  the  rippling  rill 
In  nielancholy  music  tremble  still ; 
.  And  in  hoarse  murmur  rOar,  the  vales  around, 
The  distant  cataract's  incessant  sound. 

Thou  shunn'si  Ambition's  proud  tumultuous  heart. 
Plotting  to  counteract  some  rival's  art. 

From  project  still  to  project  tost, 

'Till  in  the  wild  confusion  lost ; 
Or  tottering  on  the  pinnacle  of  pow*r 

On  Fortune's  airy  steep, 
While  the  rude' storms,  and  thunders  round  him  roar. 
And  trembling,  lest  the  swelling  blast  should  sweep\ 

His  glories  to  the  foammg  deep. 

•      While  Avarice,  Immur'd,  alone 

With  midnight  watches  worn  to  bone, 
Starting  at  ev'ry  sound  he  hears. 
And  turning  paJe  with  fancied  fears ; 
Wan  Jealousy  with  squinting  eyes. 
And  list'ning  ears,  and  lounng  brow. 
That  in  eaoh  nook,  and  comer  pries, 
Exploring,  what  he  dreads  to  know ; 

And 
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And  Envy,  that  with  anguish  keen 
Feels  the  dire  vulture  gnaw  within  ; 
,  Dog-ey'd  Resentment's  boiling  breast> 
And  pining  Discontent,  unblest 
In  full  fruition,  ask  thy  aid  in  vain» 

For  thou  art  still  of  Virtue's  train. 

To  thee  in  vain  the  Tyrant  pray% 

To  give  his  anxious  bosom  ease. 

Invoking  sleep's  averted  pow'r 
On  the  gilt  couch  1^  lays  his  achin?  head» 
But  black  Suspicion  haunts  the  midnight  hottr^ 
And  frowning  demons  flit  around  the  bed. 

Now  music's  tuneful  charm  he  tries 

To  close  his  rest-forsaken  eyes. 
In  all  her  modes  of  varied  harmony* 

And  bids  the  plaintive  lute  conspire 

With  the  fuH-resoUndine  lyre. 
To  chear  his  madding  mind  with  temper'dmelodf. 

Borne  aloft  on  rapture's  tide 
With  sounding  vigour  now  the  numbers  roQ  $ 

Tender  tones  now  -gently  glide. 

And  melt,  and  sooth  the  soften'd  sotd« 
**  Peace  !  peace  !  perturbed  breast  L 
•*  Let  this  si^eet  descant  lull  thee  to  thy  rest." 
It  vdll  not  be — then  strike  a  bolder  sound 

Let  the  horn's  mellow  note 

In  air  wildly  float, 

And  wake  the  shriU  echos  around  :  , 

Or  call  the  gay  Graces,  and  laughing-eyed  Pleasures 
To  trip  hand  in  hand  to  the  pipe's  merry  measures. 

But,  ah !  each  master-hand  in  vain 
'  Raises,  swells,  or  sinks  the  stzaxn ; 

All  is  jarrin?  joyless  din^^ 

To  the  mina  untun'd  within ; 
Still  gnawing  cares,  and  guilty  fears  forbid 
Lethean  dew  to  light  upon  ki$  lid. 

•*  Vengeance !  '*  stem-eyed  Conscience  calls— 
How  me  sound  his  heart  appals ! 

See  he  starts,  and  stares  around  J 
Ghastly  forms  of  guilt  arise, 
Gory  ghosts  with  piteous  cries. 

Pointing  to  the  bleeding  wound. 
•*  What's  that  face  of  anguish  there, 

**  Pale  as  its  surrounding  shroud  ? 


*«  What  that  dagger,  shapM  in  air, 
«  Crimson'd  with  a  Bro 


Brother's  blood?'*  _,. 
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W&d  his  bursting^  ^e-balls  roll ; 
'     Upright  stands  his i>ristled  hair; 

Horror  shakes  hh  inmost  sotil) 

Keen  Remorse,  and  grim  Despair* 
Again  he  strives  his  leaden  efe  to  close. 
And  carcwwom  natore  fein  wou'd  seek  repose ; 
<«  Vengeance ! "  the  stem  Tormentor  howls  again^ 
And  a  new  horror  thrills  thro*  ev'ry  vein. 

Where  then  may  Peace  erect  her  stedfast  throne  ? 
Within  the  pure,  the  pious  breast  alone, 
Whose  gentle  passions,  harmopisM  by  love. 
Are  link'd  to  Man  below,  to  God  above : 
Spite  of  the  boast  of  Luxury,  and  Pride, 

Within  that  narrow  round — 
And  only  there— her  Paradise  is  found, 
'Tis  all  a  waste  and  desert  worlfl  beside. 
There  smiling  bands  of  watchful  aneels  wait 
To  ffuard  her  tranquil  bowers  and  blissful  state^  i 

Ana  from  the  hallowed  lixnits  drive  afar 
The  furies/)f  the  soul,  and  busy  fiends.of  Care.    " 

O  blest  the  man !  whose  aims  and  ardors  rise 
On  Faith's  strong  pinions  soaring  to  the  ddes ; 
Yet,  while  conversmg  here  with  want  and  woe. 
Acts  the  good  minister  of  Heav'n  below. 
The  poor  relieved,  the  widow's  wrongs  redrese» 
iThe  darkened  mind  illum'd  with  heav'nly  day. 
The  sjrmpathies,  that  sooth  the  burdened  breast^ 

And  wipe  Affliction's  tear  away, 

ThesS  shall  like  fragrant  incense  nse, 

Heav'n's  sweet  ^accepted  sacrifice. 

These  on  the  friendly  gen'rpus  mkid    . 

Will  draw  God's  choicest  blessings  down ;  ■ 

He'll  mercy  show  for  mercies  shown* 

And  still  be  kindest  to  the  kind. 


Lotk's  Triumph. 
{From  Poems  by  Nathamiei.  Bloomfield.] 

1. 

^^  OME,  let  m  seek  die  woodland  shade, 
1^^    And  leave  thkview  of  towns  and  towers : 
Sweeter  &r  the  verdant  mead. 
And  lonely  delPs  sequestered  bowerSr 
180*  fi  2.  Why 
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J. 

Vfhf  does  mj  Lovedus  walk  prtfer  > 

Thl»  htlU  so  near  the  public  way  ^ 
Why  U  this  prospect  dear  to  her  i 

Where  VtUas  proud  their  pomp  dispby? 

.         S. 
Ah!  why  does  Mary  sometiines  sigh. 

Surveying  this  magnific  scene  ; 
The  seats  of  Grandeur  tow'ring  high» 

With  Riyers»  Groves,  and  Lawns  between? 

4. 

On  splendid  Cars,  that  smoothly  move. 
With  hi^h4x>tii  Yonths  gay  Damsels  ride  | 

By  the  encircling  arm  of  Love 

IVcssM  to  the  Wealthy  Lover's  side. 

5i 
Why  turn  to  view  dieir  easy  ttaite,       • 

As  the  long  glittering  train  moves  by  ? 
And  when  they  reach  the  pompous  gate. 

Ah  I  why  does  youthful  Mary  si^? 

6. 
Doth  Envy  that  fond  bosom  heave? 

Repining  at  her  humble  lot — 
Alas !  does  Mary  long  to  leave 

The  lonely  Dale  and  lowly  Cot  ?  • 

7. 
Pure  and  sin<iere  is  Mary's  Love : 
Words  were  superfluous  to  tell ; 
thousand  tendernesses  prove 
That  Mary  loves  her  Stephen  welL 

8. 

When  listening  to  the  Stockdove's  n;oan^ 

Far  in  tlie  deep  sequester'd  grove. 
The  blush  that  whisper'd,.  •  We're  nloii^'    - 

Sweetly  confost  the  power  of  Love. 

9. 

Exalted' lA>Te  concealiAeht  moclts. 
This  feign'd  indifierence  docs  but  prove    . 

That  was  I  Lord  of  .Ficldi  and  Flocts, 
"^f  y  Mary's  iLips  would  own  her  Love, 

10.  Doch 
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to. 

tooth  Poverty  create  the  feairs 

That  o'er  your  love  .their  shadows  fliQg  I 
The  silenoe  of  those  fidHng  tears 

Confesses  all  the  troth  I  sing. 

ih 

O I  Mary,  let  not  empty  shew. 

Let  not  the  pride  of  gaudy  dress,  » 

Thus  cloud  t^y  mom  of  Lite  with  woe^ 

And  blight  its  future  happiness. 

12. 

Trust  the  monition  Baldwin  gave. 
Our  future  bliss  its  truth  shadl  prove : 

*  Life'$  cares  the  Lovers  who  dare  brave, 

*  Shall  find  their  rich  reward  in  Love.'  i 

13. 

Baldwin,  the  hoary-headed  Bard, 

I  still  consult  when  cares  annoy  t  ^    . 

He  oVhM  for  ftie  a  fond  regard ; 

And  calls  me  still  his  daning  Boy. 

14.. 

His  mind  is  fraught  with  spoils  of  Time  ; 

'  He's  wise  and  good,  though  known  to  few  t 
He  gave  me  this  advice  in  rhyme. 

And  here  I'M  read  the  iSong  to  yoU  :-^ 

15. 

*  Though  envious  Age  affects  to  deem  thee  Boy, 

<  Lose  not  otie  day,  one  hour,  of  pro£5er'd  bliss ; 

*  In  youth  gtasp  ey&j  unoffending  Joy, 

*  And  wmg'd  with  rapture  snatch  the  bndal  kiss* 

16. 

*  Let  not  this  chief  of  blessings  be  deferred, 

•  *  Till  yoil  your  humble  fortunes  can  improve  | 
>  None's  poor  but  he,  by  sordid  feart  deterr'd^ 

<  Who  dares  not  daim  the  matchless  wealth  of  LoVe« 

*  Virtue  can  make  most  rich  thy  little  store  j         .      ! 

*  VirtAe  can  make  tnoit  bright  thy  lowly  Wate  t 

*  Murmur  not  then  that  virtuous  thou  art  poor, 

*  While  prosperous  Vice  ean  make  men  rich  and  ^at 
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18. 

*  The  bad  man  may,  his  every  sense  to  please, 
'  Each  soft  indulging  liutiry  employ  s . 

*  The  plenioiie  of  elegance  and  ease 

*  He  may  possess  i-^Wt  never  can  enjoy. 

19. 

*  No— though  his  goods,  and  flocks,  and  herds  abound; 

*  His  'm&  demesne  to  fair  proifu^on  grown ; 

<  Though  jproud  his  lofty  mansion  looks  around* 

<  On  tiilis,  and  fields,  and  &rests»  all  fats  own : 

20. 

<  Tho'  this  ma^r  tempt  thee,  murmurujg  to  complahit    . 

*  With  conscience  clear,  and  life  void  of  oflfencC| 
<*  Verily,  then,  I've  deans'd  my  heart  in  vain; 

*•  In  vain  have  washed  my  hands  in  Innocence." 

21. 
'  Yet  could'st  thou  cldsely  mark  the  envied  Man* 

*  See  how  desires  ungovemM  mar  his  peace ; 
-*  Or  had'st  thou  pow'r  his  inward  mind  to  scanj 

*  How  soon  in  pity  would  thy  envy  cease ! 


<  Envenom'd  Fassions  all  his  thoughts  unbinge ! 

*  The  Slave  of  Vice  must  thy  compassion  movej 
«  If  still  he  bums  with  thirst  cf  dire  Revenge, 

*  Lawless  Ambition,  or  unhalloVd  Love. 

23. 

« .  *Midst  piyest  scenes  he  wears  a  gloomy  frown  i 

<  Vain  is  the  splex^dour  that  his  dome  adorns ; 

*  While  he  reclines  on  $Ilky  heaps  of  down, 

*  Hi^  tortur'd  mind  is  weltering  gn  thorns. 

2k 

<  Toprove  that  «ian  opprest  with  mental  pain* 

«  'fh^  goods  of  Fortune  have  no  power  to  ^eas^ 
*•  Even  Suicide  has  oft  been  known  to  stain 

<  The  downy  couch  of  most  luxurious  ease. 

85; 

*  The  active  life  of  labour  gives  no  ro^m 

<  To  tb^t  dull  spleen  the  Indolent  endure  ; 
'  Generous  cares  dispel  our  mental  glooma 

<  And  Industry  ts  Melancholy's  cnre. 
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26. 

*  Repine  not  tben^  that  low  thr  lot  k  caa^^ 

.    <  Health  gives  to  life  or  high  or  low  it^s  zest  j 
'  *Tis  Appetite  that  seasons  our  repast» 

<  Atid  Weariness  still  finds  the  scfftest  redC*    '  ^ 

27.       .,   ^^  •  •  — 

*  For  all  thy  blessings  thankfulness  to  wale^  -^     / 

*  Think  of  lesscultur'dlands — ^less  peaceful  tuntsif-ite 

*  Our  coarest  fare,  when  sparingly  we  ta]ce» 

'  'Ti&  luxuxy,  compared  with  other  cliiues* 

28. 

*  Think  of  the  poor  Greanlander's  dismal  cavesf 

*  Where  thro'  their  loug»  long  night  they  buried  He) 

*  Or  the  more  wretched  lasids,  where  haplessrslaves 

'  Hopelessly  toil  beneath  the  fervid  sky.   < 

29. 
In  Briuin— blest  with  peace  atid  eompeteneei 

*  Rich  Fortune's  favours  coiuld  in^art  no  moie-^ 

*  Heaven's  blessings  equal  hap|>iness  dispense ; 

*  Believe  my  words,  for  I  aiti  old  tod  popr* 

:    80.      - 

*  Many  who  drud^.  in  Labor's  roughest  ways^ 

<  By  whom  Life^^  simple^  lowliest  waUes  are  ttod, 

*  Happily  live,  to  honor'd  length  of  day^^ 

*  Blessing  kind  Nature*  and  kind  NaUHFe's  God*' 


31. 

What  think  you,  is  sape  iftaidwin  right  ? 

Should  spring-tide  love  endure  oelay? 
And  shall  our  bliss  be  sealM  ere  night  i 

Say,  lovely  Mary,  softly  say  ? 

Si. 

Why  starts  my  love  ? — ^why  rise  to  go  ? 

Will  Mafy  then  my  suit  deny  ? 
Sweet  is  the  smile  that  answers,  No !      ^ 

By  Heaven,  there's  rapture  in  her  eye! 
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The  Trateller  and  Strtov. 

N    CFrom  Poems  by  Hsilbert  and  B&ayley*] 

A    TRAVELLER,  ^t  the  clo^e  of  dajr,. 
/\   J^st  as  the  sun  went  dcrvm, 
^Tm  ridKng  tir'd,  pnrsuM  his  v^y 
Towards  wiere,  involy'd  in  clouds  so  grey, 
Dimgleam'd  the  distant  town.  ' 

Chill  gloomy  mists  the  heav'ns  o'ercast,         .  . 

The  clouds  lookM  big  with  lain  5 — 
He  wrapped  his  cloak,  and  §y'd  the  blast. 
And  spurred  his  steed,  and  gallop'd  fust 

O'er  the  ^wde  dreary  plain<   • 

Thus,  hastening  on— the  ni^ht  grows  dark. 

Black  frowns  tfa^  lonely  oell  I 
No  road  appears,  nor  house,  nor  mark. 
To  guide  his  doubtful  way ;— 4>ut,  hark ! 

Deep  tolls  a  funeral  bell  I 

Loud  and  more  loud,  upon  tlie  breezy 
The  mouniful  murmurs  spread, 

"When^  turning  quick,  alarroM  he  see^ 

A  village  spire  o'ertop  the  trees, 
Whore  rest  the  lowly  dead. 

What  shall  he  do  ?— where  shelter  seek. 

To  screen  him  from  the  shower  ?— 
The  rising  winds  blow  cold  and  bleak. 
Blue  lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  bieak, 
And  rattling  tpirefits  pour* 

Perplexed,  he  throws  his  head  around. 

Wild  with  a  thousand  fears ;--« 
And,  while  his  thoughts  with  cares  abound. 
Bright  glitt'ring  o'er  the  flooded  ground, 

Sudden — a  light  appears ! — 

He  turns  to  view — ^the  tinted  rays 

Bespeak  it  from  the  church  ;— 
*Tis  gone'!— biit  now  a  lantern's  blaze 
Its  pale  yet  social  beam  displays, 

J)im  glimmering  in  the  porch*— 
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It  chancM  the  ^iure,  that  afceniooii» 

Had  buried  been,  in  state  5 — 
The  rites  were  o'er,  the  people  gaxie» 
Yet,  ere  the  Sexton's  task  "was  done. 

The  evening  hai  grown  late. 

The  TravqHer  asks  with  ea^r  haste> 

**  Sriendy  is  the  village  nigh  ?'*—-»-> 
•«  'Tis  two  or  three  good  mUes  at  .least, 

And  all  aeross  a  dreary  waste,'*       t 

The  Sexton  made  reply. 

•«  Is  there  no  inn»  nor  honse  a-near  ?** 

**  None ! — ^}'ou  had  best  altght» 
Tie  up  your  horse,  take  shelter  here, 
And  when  the  stormy  clouds  shall  cleac»  * 

I  then  will  set  you  right 

•«  'Tis  a  Joi^,  dark,  ah4  daagierotis  way,    ; 

And  there  are  pits  beside. 
That  would  the  stoutest  heart  tfetray,. 
And  ten  to  ^ne  you  go  astray, 

Unless  you  have  a  guide.'**  . 

No  chofce  remains — for  now  again 

The  bellowing  thunders  Toll, 
Down  rush  deep-vwhelmtng  ^ocds  of  raixi,    ' 
And,  wildly  o'er  the4Mignbouring  piatn. 

Impetuous  whirlwUids  howL  / 

The  Traveller  quits  his  smoking  steed. 

And  ties  him  to  the  fxarch ; 
And  witli  the  Sexton  then  agreed. 
That,  while  the  an?ry  stonns  proceed. 

He'd  shelter  in  me  church. 

•  The  Sexton  tun^  the  creaking  key. 
The  doors  wide  open  fly  ; 
And,  by  the  partial  gleam,  they  see. 
Involved  in  de^  obscurity, 
A  fabric  ruae  and  J^igh. 

Banners  and  'scutcheons,  round  the  pile, 

With  gloomy  grandeur  rose. 
And  down  the  dayk  and  •*  long-drawn*' aisle. 
Where  sculptt)r'd  forips  the  thoughts  beeuiie. 

The  silent  dead  repose,    .  . 

9  4;  Deep 
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Deep  shadows  o'er  the  pathway  glid^ 
The  Traveller  shrinks  with  fear  ;— 
And  now  upon  the  tomb-stone's  side,  ' ' 

Fierce  warriors^  ann'd  in  martial  pride 
And  trophied  pomp,  appear* 

The  moon's  pale  beam,  the  aisks  between^ 

Play'd  feebly  o'er  the  wall ;—  • 

Andy  though  no  forms  disdnct  are'seen* 
Loudy  dismal  shrieks  from  birds  obscene* 
The  Traveller'^  soul  appal. 

«  Advance! "  the  Sexton  cries ;  *•  advanccJ*^'^ 
Sounds  from  the  hollow  walls.— 

The  Traveller  starts  1  wben>  dire  mischance. 

As  if  to  mock  his  fearful  glance, 
Adown  the  lantern  falls  1 

«  Good  Godl"  exclaims  the  lucUets  wiglit. 

Now  what  is  to  J>e  done  J  "— 
f*  Done  i-^-why^  I'll  go  and  strike  a  light : 
Stay  here,  you  have  no  cause  for  fright, 

I  shall  be  back  anon.'^ 

«  Be  quick,  for  heav'n's  sake,''  crfet  the  man  ; 

«  This  is  a  dreadfiil  place !"— . 
The  stumbling  Sexton  slow  went  on. 
While  hoUoi^  echoes  solemn  ran 

Around  the  vaulted  spaoe 

His  rallied  spirits  now  disprf 

The  Traveller's  former  fisan. 
Composed  he  sits,  when,  dread  to  tell  !•«» 
Alarming  thoug^u  again  impel. 

As  something  strikes  his  ears! 

The  Sexton's  step ! — ^It  was^  not  that  1 

'Twas  a  deep  rattling  sound, 
That,  with  a  thund'rinff  piM^pat, 
Advanc'd  near  where  w  TraveUer  S9tt 

And  sbpok  the  hollow  grouiuL 

Aghast,  and  tenDr««tnick,  he  rose 
Speechless  with  wild  surprise;— 
When,  as  the  rapid  lightning  glows, 
Through  the  stam'd  windows,  tbey  dxsclofe^ 
A  flaming  pair  pf  eyes  I 
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In  chilly  currents  moves  his-bloody 

No  power  is  left  to  fly ; 
When,  lo  I  a$  air-form'd  shadows  scud^ 
Before  his  glance  a  Phantom  stood. 

Dread,  monstrous,  dark,  and  high. 

With  scream  prolong'd,  it  shook  its  bead—** 

The  Traveuer  at  the  sound 
Thinks  he  hears  roused  the  sheeted  dead. 
And,  soon  with  quaking  limbs  outspread^ 

Drops  fainting  to  the  ground.— 

The  noise,  alarmM,  the  Sexton  he^trs. 

And  hsutily  returns  ;- 
For  well  he  wot  the  Traveller's  fears 
Would  vanish  when  the  light  appears^ 

Which  once  more  din:ily  bums. 

«  What,  ho!"  he  cries,  "  how  goes  the  night?''--t 

The  traveller,  like  a  corse. 
With  fearful  glance  beholds  the  light 
Display  the  cause  of  all  his  fright^ 

In  one  gri^i  fom^— his  Horse  !«-— 

«  Bmtes  have  no  souls,'  the  Schoolmen  say*-* 

And  yet  our  Traveller's  pad. 
Had  from  the  tempest  run  away«>- 
Thus  making  of  his  wits  display. 

As  much  as  if  he  had. 

Xieft  to  himself,  he  quickly  tors 

The  fast'ning  from  the  porch. 
And,  ent'ring  the  wide-open  door. 
Slow  pacing  o'er  the  marble  floor» 

Sought  refuge  in  the  Church. 
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Of  the  Yev  1803, 


CHAPTER   h 

BIBLICAL  AK©  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comprising  BiblicQl    Criticism,    ThcQlogical  Criticism,    tSermqns,  si^c 
•    Sermons,  controversial  Divinity, 


innHE  misfortunes  sustained  hy 
I  Dr.  Stock,  the  learned  bishop 
ofKillala;  during  tl^e  late  Irish 
troubles,  are  known  to  most  of  our 
readers^  yet » few  "men  who  have 
met  with'  such  misfortunes,  and 
been  driven  by  the  iron  hand  of  war 
from  their  homes  and^iarotliar  con- 
nexions,  have  improved  tlieir  cala- 
mities so  pleasantly  to  themselves, 
or  so  benehcially  to  the  public.  The 
leisure  into  which  be  was  thus  com'-* 
pelled,  with  an  eye  still  permanent- 
ly fixed  on  the  duties  of  his  Atcred 
vocation,  he  devoted  to  biblical' li- 
terature; and  the  result  has  been 
M  presentation  to  the  public  of"  The 
Book  of  tlie  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  He- 
brew and  English.  The  Hebrew 
text  metrically  arranged.  TheTrans- 
lation  altered  from  that  of  BislK>p 
liowth, ;  with  Notes  critical  and  ex- 
planatory.** To  few  scholars  is  sa- 
cred literature  indebted  more  tlian 
to  bishop  Lowtli,  yet  such  is  the 
ditficulty  attendant  upon  many  pas- 
sages m  the  sublime  and  abrupt 
prophecy  befoi^  us,  that  it  is  no  de- 
gradation to  this  excellent  prelate 


to  affirm,  that  though  in  his  new 
version  lie  accomplished  much,  be 
still  left  much  to  be  accoiapllshed. 
A  few  emendations  were  shortly 
afterwards  attempted  by  IRr.  Green, 
and  another  new  and  very  elegant,  as 
well  as  accurate,  version  i^as  given 
by  the  late  learned  Midbad  Dodson, 
esq.  whicli  introduced  a  short  litenoy 
correspondence  between  the  Inshop 
and  mmself,  conducted  with  a  po- 
liteness and  Jiberalrty  that  re&ct 
an  equal  degree  of  ^credit  on  faod^ 
the  parties*  We  must  regret  that 
this  very  valuable  transladon  does 
not  appear  to  have  fallen  into  Dr. 
Stock's  hands,  for  v^^  are  confident 
he  would  frequently  have  referred 
to  it  if  it  had  dobe  so,  and  we  hare 
little  doubt  tliat  he  would  on  seve- 
ral occasions  have  adopted  its  inter- 
pretation in  preference  to  his  own  j 
we  are  also  astonished  that  as  little 
attention  appears  to  have  heen  paid 
to  De  Rossi.  Bishop  Lowth>  how- 
ever, is  the  basis  on  which  he  builds 
his  edifice  5  andthe  corrections  wluch 
he  has  chiefly  introduced,  indepen- 
dently of  his  own^are  from  Rosen- 

muller. 
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muUer^  who  is  nevertheless;,  in  our 
opinion,  often  too  forced,  and  very 
frequently  too  fancifal.  He  is  un- 
cpiestionably  ^i  able  and  ingenious 
critic,  but  requires  to  be  studied 
with  no  small  degree  of  circumspec-. 


sion  before  us,  and  have  only  to  hope, 
that  a  scholar  so  concipetent  to  the. 
task  will  persevere  in  tlie  path  of 
biblical  literature.  Thp  volume  id 
a  thin  quarto  of  184  pages, 

From  the  classical  pen  of  Mr.  Good 


tion  and  reserve :  and  h^nce  should  •  we  have  received  a  new  translation, 
rather  be  perused  by  the  cool  and    botli  in^prosaic  metre  and  rUyme,  of 


Judicious  master,  than  by  the  warm 
and  incautious  student.  The  style 
of  Dr.  Stock  is  plain  and  easy  3 — 
we  have  obsen-ed  but  few  inversions 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
metre,  And  the  diction  of  our  stan- 
dard translation  is  adhered  to  as 
closely .  as  possible.  The  metre, 
however,  is,  in  our  opinion,  often 
pnnecessarily  infringed  upon  by  tlie 
supposition  and  consequent  intro- 
duction pf  hemistichs,  which,  to  us, 
(do  not  exist  in  the  original.  We 
admit  that  in  tjie  IJebrew  they  are 
.occasionally  resorted  to,  and  9t  times 
with  an  abruptness  peculiarly  em- 
phatic and  beautiful,  but  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  reite- 
rated in  the  version  before  us  de- 
stroys half  their  poetic  effect,  and 
QQmercifully  ploughs  up  the  gene- 


tlie  Song  of  Son^.     In  np  quali&- 
cation  requisite  tor  this  valuable  and 
elegant  undertaking  does  this  gentle* 
man  appear  deficient.    His  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  is  extensive: 
with  the  love-songs  of  the  Arabians 
he  seems  to  be  intimately  acquaint^ 
ed ;  whatever  could  be  derived  from 
Asiatic  verse  has  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  pertinently  applied ;'  and 
to  a  true  taste  f©r  poetry  he  unites 
the  character  of  no  mean  poet.  They 
who  may  differ  from  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  every  part 
of  the  arrangement  he  has  adopted^ 
or  not  admit  the  justness  of  all  hia 
renderings,  must  still  regard  this  as 
by  far  the  most  elegant,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  tlie  most  faitliful,  trans- 
lation which  has  yet  been  given  of 


ral  symmetry  of  the  metre.     \Ve»  this  beautiful  poem.     The  whole 
have,  moreover,  a  still  stronger  ob-    composition  is  divided  into  twelve 


jection  to  the  re-introduction  of  the 
Masoretic  points  with  which  the 
jpresent  edition  of  the  original  is  en- 
cumbered. Their  perplexity,  want 
of  authority,  and  the  general  inac- 
curacy wim  which  tiiey  are  copied 
from  book  to  book,  have  long  in- 
duced us  to  hope  that  they  never 
would  have  re-issued  from  a  British 
press.  We  are  extremely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  feel  peculiarly  earnest, 
therefore,  in  removing  from  it  every 
difficulty  which  might  imnecessa- 
rily  embarrass  the  student,  and  give 
him  a  distaste  for  it  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  application. 
With  these  few  exceptions,  we  have 
been  highly  pleased  with  the  ver- 


idyls  :  die  first  consists  of  tlie  first 
eight  verses  of  the  first  chapter  $ 
tlie  second  idyl  advances  to  the 
seventh  verse  inclusive  of  the  second 
chapter ;  the  third  proceeds  to  its  end: 
the  fourth,  beginning  with  the  third 
chapter,  contains  the  first  five  verses: 
the  fifth  closes  with  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  fourtli  chapter ;  and  die 
sixth,  thence  commencing,  includes 
die  first  verse  of  chapter  the  fifth : 
the  seventh  begins  with  the  second 
verse  of  the  fiAh  chapter,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  eleventh  verse  of  chap- 
ter the  sixth :  the  eighth  idyl  con- 
t.^s  only  the  tliree  reniaintng 
verses:  idyl  the  ninth  consists  of  the 
seventh  chapter  to  the  tenth  verse  : 
the  tenth  idyl  includes  the  rest  of 
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that  chapter  kad  four  verses  of  the 
eighth  :  idyl  the  eleventh  contains 
only  the  three  verses  that  next  fol- 
low 5 — ^and  the  last  idyl  takes  in  tlie 
rest.  The  name  of  the  fair  bride  in 
whose  honour  these  amatory  idvls 
were  composed  has  not  descended 
to  lis ;  nor  is  it  agreed  among  the 
Commentators  who  she  was.  She 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  5  but,  as  Mr. 
Goal  very  justly  observes,  "  the 
few  circumstances  that  incidentally 
relate  to  her  history  in  these  poeti- 
cal effusions  completely  oppose  such 
an  idea."  Our  author  also,  with 
great  probability,  conjectures  that 
(he  marriage  between  Solomon  and 
the  Egyptian  princess  was  a  match 
<yf  interest  and  policy;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  matrimonial  con- 
flexion  here  celebrated,  was  one 
formed  upon  the  tenderest  recipro- 
cal affection.  Prom  the  bride's  own 
words  we  learn  that  she  was  of 
Sharon,  a  canton  of  Palestine  j  and 
from  the  respectful  attention  paid  to 
her  by  her  attendants,  and  the  ap- 
pellation with  which  they  addrcssl 
her,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
*'  though  not  of  royal,  yet  she  was 
of  noble  birth."  The  mystic  im- 
port of  this  book  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Good,  though  he  supposes  it  to  ha\'e 
been  literally  founded  on  fact  ^  he 
offers  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
former,  and  endeavours  to  develope 
the  latter.  To  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  an  opinion  of  the  work  be- 
fore us :  the  arningement  is  new 
mid  ingenious  5  the  poetical  part  is 
for  the  most  paTt  correct  and  beau- 
tiful 5  the  notes  are  full  of  profound 
Teaming  and  good  taste.  It  is  a 
work  which  every  scholar  will  per- 
nse  with  pleasure,  and  from  which 
the  divine  may  reap  improvemeflt. 
Oar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  for- 
nish  our  readers  with  quotations 
which  would  furpish  abxmdant  evi- 


dence of  acuteness  and  ek;g;aiice; 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the 
work.  Mr.  Good  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  much  gratificatioD. 

In  Mr.  Bryant's  ''  Obsenratioas 
upon  some  Passages  in  Scripture 
which  the  Enemies  to  Religion  have 
thought  most  obiioxiovs  and  at* 
tended  with  Difficulties  not  to  be 
surmounted,'*  we  hail  the  aMesr- 
ance  of  a  scholar  venerable  oy  his 
years,  and  oracular  as  well  by  the 
extent  of  his  learning  as  by  the  oni- 
form  purity  and  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tention. The  passages  selected  in 
the  volume  before  us,  whidi  is  4 
thin  quarto,  are  four  in  number,  and 
^efer  to  the  history  of  Balaam,  and 
the  reproof  given  to  him  by  his  ass ; 
th^t  Of  Sampson,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  defeated  the  Philistines  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  similar  animal ; 
that  of  the  anestationof  thb  son  and 
moon,  at  the  command  of  Josboa  i 
and  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  wha 
was  swalloTved  oy  a  large  fish,  com- 
monly supposed  to  hstye  been  a 
whale.  The  explanation  generally 
attempted  to  be  given  to  these  poT' 
*tions  of  holy  writ,  is  deri^-ed  from  an 
idea,  that,  in  every  instance,  some 
part  of  the  popular  religion  or  sn- 
perstition  of  the  country  to  which 
they  relate  is  implicated  in  the  nar- 
ration ;  and  our  author  is  hence  led 
mto  a  relation  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
and  idolatr}"  of  the  places  lefened 
to.  Tliose  who,  by  a  perusal  of  his 
prior  works,  are  apprised  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  extensive  acquuntance 
with  Greek  and  Astatic  history,  will 
readily  perceive  that  he  has  here 
sco^TO  enough  to  gratify  his  most 
sanguine  pr^ilection :  they  wiB  also 
expect  to  find  some  degree  of  ima- 
gination combined  with  a  larjppor* 
tion  of  sound  and  useful  leamiu, 
an  expectation  in  whidi  th^  wiU 
by  no  means  be  disappointed.  We 
cannot  proceed  with  our  author  as 
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to  the  foU  extent  gf  the  belief  which 
he  here  honestly  advances  and  zea- 
lously defends  3  but  we  caq  always 
be  entertained  by  him>  even,  when 
we  cannot  accede  to  his  opinions, 
and  always  allow  him  ingenuity, 
even  when  we  are  tempted  to  call 
in  question  his  judgement-^Sony 
are  we  to  add^  that,  since  th<4  print- 
ing of  tliese  remarks,  the  public 
papers  have  announced  his  de- 
cease. 

Dr.  Toulmin,  in  three  volume^ 
octavo,  has  edited  a  postliumous 
work  of  the  late  reverepd  Charlea 
Buckley,  who  ia  w-ell  known  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Baptist  communioh. 
This  work  is  entitled  '*  Notes  on  the 
Bible,**  and  does  not  consist,  as  the 
the  editor  observe^,  of  notes  on 
every  passage,  or  pu  connected  para- 
graphsj  but  of  illustrations  of  parti- 
cular ver;ies  drawn  ifrom  all  kind^ 
of  writers  in  a  long  course  of  read- 
mg.  Of  these,  many  are  ingenious 
applications,  and  display  a  v^ry  cre- 
ditable attention  of  the  mind  to  sub- 
jects of  general  literature.  But  w© 
confess,  we  are  not  veiy  fond  of 
thus  beholding  the  morality  of  the 
Scriptures  bolstered  up  by  parallel 
maxims    from    heathen    authors; 

•  they  require  no  such  props )  nor 
can  it  fee  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  juvenile  mind,  that  although 

^  «uch  excellencies  may  be  occasion- 
ally discovered  in  the  writings  of 
pagan  naoralists,  they  are  but  as 
pearls  in  a  bed  of  oysters  surround- 
ed witli  mire  and  mud. 

In  our  last  volume  we  noticed  a 
Translation  of  Dj.  White's  cele- 
brated .  Diatefisaron  into  Latin,  by 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  and  added  a  cordial 
wish  that  we  n>i^t  shortly  meet 
With  it  in  a  vemacular  dress.  That 
wish  ij5  ngw  very  considerably  gra- 
tified by  the  appearance  of  Air. 
Warner's  "  En^Ish  Diatessaron," 
which  is  aprgfessed  version  from  thi^ 
^^^  Qim>  White.    It  is  a  naira- 


tive  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
compiled  from  the  writings  o£  the 
four  Evangelists ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
perceive,  that,  in  perfect  a^eement 
with  tlie  advice  we  then  otfered,  tlie 
language  employed  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  verbal  copy  of  our 
standard  translation.  The  system 
of  professor  White  is  rigidly  adhered 
to ;  and  the  only  part  which  appcara 
to  us  original,  is  the  introduction  of  a 
body  of  subjoined  nott^s  illustrative  of 
those  texts  of  Scripture  which  tQ 
the  common  reader  seem  to  require 
explanation.  Tliis  task  Mr.  War^ 
ner  has  executed  with  taste  and,  11'^ 
berality ;  and  it  forms  ,a  valuable  ac- 
companiment to  the  book,  as  chiefly 
designed  for  those  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  consulting  original  autlioritiee 
and  expositors  for  themselves. 

We  liave  derived  no  small  grati- 
fication from.Dr.  Fmdlay*s  "  Di- 
vine Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures asserted  by  St.  Paul."  The 
object  of  the  author  is  to  oppose  a 
declaration  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes, 
that  the  passage  of  St.  Paul  referred 
to,  which  is  2  Tim.  iii.  I6.,  is  not 
genuine  in  its  present  reading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Geddes*s  chief  motive  fot  critically 
examining,  and  consequently  op^ 
posing»  the  integrity  of  the  present 
lection,  proceeded  from  tlie  bold 
system  he  had  formed  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspira- 
tion of  which  he  openly  denied, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  as 
openly  professed  to  believe  in  tbe 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament. 
Now  the  text  before  us,  in  its  com- 
mon reading,  seems  mainly  to  im- 
ply, that  die  Jewish  Scriptures  are 
possessed  of  the  same  inspiration  as 
jjie  Christian;  for  it  asserts  that 
"^  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitab^,'*  &c. 
Dr.  Geddes,  on  the  perusal  of  tiii^ 
text,  or  rather,  if  we  recollect  a- 
right,  on  iti  having  been  opposed  tg 

his 
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his  general  theory,  could  not  avoid 
feeling  hiraselt  in  a  dUeinma.  M^hat 
waste  be  done?  was  he  to  relin- 
Ijuibh  his  scepticism  a*  to  thd^iirst, 
tr  his  faith  as  to  the  second  ?  He 
chose  a  middle  course— and  a  course 
Ivhith  we  are  sorry  to  notice  has 
been  so  much  resorted  to  \)y  ail 
parties  of  late,  in  the  support  of 
system,  and  nothing  else: — he  con- 
tended that  the  passage  was  not 
fairly  rendered^  that,  even  allowing 
the  Greek  text  to  stand  as  it  does  at 
present,  it  would  admit  of  a  different 
interpretation  to  tliat  commonly  as- 
signed to  it :  but  that  the  Greek  it- 
self in  our  commott  copies  is  incor- 
rect and  adulterated;  that  the 
copulative  Hai  (and)  cannot  be 
traced  in  any  ofthe  ancient  versions 
excepting  the  Ethiopic  j  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  several  of  the  Greek 
copies  still  extant,  and  tliat  many  of 
the  Christiau  fathers  have  used  the 
text  without  it.  But  if  this  be  tme, 
the  reading  would  then  be  as  fol- 
lows, "  all  Scripture  i^  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God — is  profitable,  Sec." 
which  renders  the  whole  proposition 
nonsense:  and  to  reduce  it  once 
more  to  sense,  we  must  advance  a 
step  further,  and  maintain  that  the 
verbis  (sm),  in  the  tirst  mem- 
ber of  the  verse,  is  just  as  spuHous 
as  the  discarded  copulative ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  passage  will 
run  thus,  *'  all  Scripture  —  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  —  is  profita- 
ble," &c.  5  and  th^n  nothing  more 
remains  than  a  controversial  inquiry 
as  to  what  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  what  is  not — 
and  tlie  prima  facie,  or  more  obvious 
form  of  the  text,  is  entirely  annihi- 
lated. To  speak  the  truth,  how- 
ever, we  freely  confess,  that,  in  the» 
prosecution  of  this  verbal  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Geddes  has  still  the  ad- 
vantage over  Dr.  Findlay;  with  whose 
ingenuity  we  have  nevertheless  been 
highly  pleased,  afid  who  h^  follow- 


ed htm  ^ith  many  forcible  a{^»et&i 
and  pfoofs  of  biblical  criticism« 
t^'hich  do  equal  credit  to  his  jo^^ 
ment  and  his  classical  studies :  but 
the  cut  bono,  the  real  benefit  that  {| 
t )  result  from  this  disputation,  let 
it  terminate  as  it  may,  lies  bejcmd 
our  p4wcr  of  calculation.  Grant- 
ing eitf  er  to  be  fight,  the  saoie  de- 
bate nlist  necessarily  ensue  apoQ  a 
second  question,  which  the  success* 
ful  om)onent,  be  he  who  he  may, 
will  have  prevented  firom  takix^ 
place  upon  a  first  $  for  ^whether 
**  all  Scripture  is  given  by  tnspiratkiD 
and  is  profitable,''  &&,  or  "  all 
tkripOtrc  give£i  by  itisptiatioli  ts  pco- 
fitable,''  &c.,  be  the  ihore  approved 
fneaning  of  the  two,  it  wiU.bee« 
qually  neoessafy  to  inquire'  into  the' 
verbal  meaning  of  the  term  Scri^ 
iure ;  and  we  have  not  the  sbajow 
of  a  doubt,  that,  were  Dr.  Geddes  in 
a  state  to  defend  his  own  argamentj 
just  as  much  variation  would  occur 

rn  this  second  dispute  as  upon 
first.  To  place  the  truth  or  fid- 
lacy,  therefore,  of  important  doc- 
trines upon  individual  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture of  doubtfiil  interpretation,  or, 
which  is  still  more  objectioi^ble, 
upon  individual  tefros  that  occur  or 
do  not  occur  withift  the  scqx  of 
such  doubtful  texts,  is  enOnftiousIj 
to  diminish  instead  of  to  support  the 
credibility  of  the  controverted  doc- 
trine. We  had  occasion  to  make  a 
similar  remark  in  our  last  year's  re- 
trospect, upon  the  subject  of  the 
essential  divinity  and  coeqUality  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  i9(rhich  has  c£ 
late  been  made  to  depend  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  upon  the  mere  con- 
struction of  a  Greek  particle.  In 
both  cases,  we  have  to  obeerve,  thai 
thedoctrii>es  contended  for  or  oppug- 
ned by  no  means  depend  upon  sudi 
fraJl  and  questienable  princ^les, 
and  w:e  rejoice  in  tlie  genersl^  coto- 
fession  that  they  do  not, 
"  Mt,  M'Conochie'has  pwJdtfce!^  t 
Disseitateft 
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l^Ufiertation  concornifig  the  Writer 
of  the  fourth  Grospel/*  which  is  In- 
'tended  to  prove,  that,  although  his 
name  was  John,  he  was  a  pefsoh 
distinct  from  Jphn  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee ;  that  instead  of  being 
a  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
berias, he  was  a  native  and  itihabi<« 
tant  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  country  immediately  adjoin- 
ing^    We  cannot  fully  enter  into 
these  observations :  some  objections 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  apostle  and 
the  evangelist  of  the  same  name, 
we  have  formerly  met  with;  but 
we  have  never,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  appedf- 
ance  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  be- 
held any  of  sufficient  cogency  to  in- 
duce us  to  withdraw  our  confidence 
from  the  popular  opinion.    Hiepre^ 
•ent  writer's  principal  motive  for 
believing  John   the  evangelist   to 
have  been  a  native  and  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem,  is  derived  from  the  fa- 
cility of  his  introductioa  into  the 
court  of  Caiaphas,  and  his  having 
been  apparenUy  fiee  from  provin- 
cialisms in  his  dialect, ''  while  poor 
Peter,  who  had  come  up  from  Ga- 
lilee, was  io  hard  ptU  to  it  in  tliese 
respects.*'      Taciturnity    at    times 
does  wonders: — ^how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  officers  and  menial 
servants  of  the  sacerdotal  court  were 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  speech 
but  with  the  person  of  Peter,  a  Ga- 
lilean stranger,  as  they  appear  to 
have    been,    our  author   explains 
not ;  yet  this  is  a  question  of  as 
much  consequence  as  the  former. 
Shall  we  in  a  few  wonis  resolve 
both?  Peter  then  appears  to  have 
discovered  himself,  from  the  natival 
boldness  and  precipitancy  of  his  dis- 
position)   John,  on  the  contrary, 
aeems  to  have  been  unsuspected^ 
from  his  greatar  tslcitumity  and  mo- 
desty.    Peter  was  obsesved  from 
bk  superior  zeal  to  hav^  boen  a 


companion  with  our  Saviour ;  arid 
the  exclamations  in  which  he  pro- 
bably indulged,  developed  fcim  even 
to  the  lowest  menial  of  the  court  to 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  dialect 
of  Jerusalem,  for  his  speech  be» 
urayed  him :  John,  with  an  equal 
lo\'e  for  his  divine  master,  withheld 
his  speech,  and  \^as  fireed  from  the 
errors  and  disgrace  into  which  his 
fellow  disciple  was  plunged  *  head- 
long. Taciturnity,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  does  wonders;  and  had 
the  present  author  acted  upon  this 
principle,  we  should  have  had  at 
least  as  high  an  opinion  of  him  as 
we  entertain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

In  four  volumes  octavo"  we  have 
received  from  Mrs.  Marriott  **  E- 
lements  a{  Religion ;  containing  a 
simple    Deduction  of  Christianity 
from  its  Source  to  its  present  Cir- 
cumstances."    These  Etetnenis   of 
Religion,  as  they  are  denominated 
\aiy  a  title  sufficiently  g^eneral  for  a 
book  of  theology  published  in  any 
age  or  any  climate,  under  any  dis- 
pensation whatever,  are  narrowed 
in  the  prosecution  of  tlie  fair  au- 
thor's inquiry,  not  only  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Christianity,  but  to  that  pe- 
culiar branch  of  it  which  constitutes 
the  church  of  England.    The  work 
for  the  most  part  is  polemic,  being 
designed  to  vindicate  both  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  established,  a- 
gainst  thase  who  may  be  denomi- 
nated evangelical  or  hyper-orthodox 
seceders,  or,  in  language  still  more 
common  and  Comprehensive,  Me- 
thodist   preachers     or    professorsT 
Yet  the  amiable  witer  (for  such  we 
really  apprehend  her  to  be)  does 
not  appear  ver  ythoroiighly  ground- 
ed in  her  subject :  from  the  more 
abhorrent  doctrines  of  Calvin  she 
flies  with  a  'pnxripitation  that  Carries 
her  occasionally  too  far,  from  an  im- 
possibility, as  we  sitppose,  of  being 

able 
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able  to  restrain  ho:  career)  and 
hence^  instead  of  soberly  re^tmg  faer« 
self  in  fair  and  unequivocal  Armi« 
nianism,  she  ver;ges  at  times  upon 
the  very  borders  of  Arianism }  and, 
by  a  sharp  look-out>  might  even  be 
detected  upon  its  ground^.  In  me- 
taphysics she  also  upon  particular 
occasions  puts  fortli  tne  strength  of 
her  bow;  but  either  the  b^w  is 
feeble,  or  the  arm  weak,  or  the  vi- 
sion incorrect-— for  we  perceive  no 
mischief  done,  excepting  to  her  own 
self  and  her  own  arguments.  A 
terrible  philippic,  moreover,  is 
launched  against  Mr.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man;  which  might  have  had 
aonie  effect,  if  the  fair  author  had 
had  the  good  luck  to  have  flourish* 
ed  about  a  century  earlier,  when  it 
first  made  its  appearance.  The  di« 
'feet  object  of  lord  Bolingbroke  in 
proposing  the  plan  of  {his  admirable 
poem^  though  not  perceived  by  the 
poet  himself  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position^  was  too  obvious  to  escape 
notice  upon  the  first  moment  of  its 
committal  to  the  public;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Pc^, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  ex- 
tremely retgretted  that  he  had  been 
so  completely  duped.  It  is  now 
unifomdy  read  with  the  very  views 
with  which  he  composed  it,  and, 
with  this  allowance,  may  continue  to 
be  perused  without  danger. 

*^  Afi  Expofiidon  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer }  in  which  are  comprehend- 
ed an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  that 
prayer^  an  Explanation  of  its  several 
Petitions,  and  a  Demonstration  that 
according  to  its  Natural  Inteipreta* 
tion  it  contains  a  complete  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine,*'  is  a  valuar 
ble  work,  for  which  the  public  is  m^ 
debted  to  Mr.  Meodham.  We  call 
it  valuable,  becaise,  in  a  short  and 
systematic  manner,  it  offers  the  dif- 
ferent opinioRs  which  have  been  a^ 
vanced  by  biblical  scholars  upon  the 


origin  and  intentieD  of  tiiia  tmrivalM 
summary  of  devotional  exercise,  nd 
is  accompani^  with  a  variety  of 
pious  and  most  excellent  obsma- 
tions,  by  way  of  geneiai  infeienca 
or  improvement.  But  vre  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Mendham  in  his  ^iui  <tf 
anathematizing  all  who  happen, 
upon  disputable  points  of  theoiqgy, 
to  think  difierentiy  fixim  himself 
although  we  do  not  essentially  vaiy 
in  our  own  profession  from  the  creed 
to  which  he  appears  to  be  ao  vi^arm- 
ly  and  conscientiously  attachod. 
The  idea  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  COB* 
tains  an  epitome  of  the  entire  Goa* 
pel  is  not  an  invention  of  his  own ; 
— ^it  was  a  fancy  of  Tertttllian*a,  and 
was  scarcely  worth  dragging  finm 
the  grave  in  which  it  haa  been  to 
long  and  so  quietly  inuroed.  Id 
asserting  that  the  greater  munber  of 
the  passages  of  which  this  fbrmiila 
consists^  was  derived  firom  the  ex- 
isting prayers  of  difieicnt  Jewish 
teachers,  we  think  the  subject  ia 
very  unnecessarily  degraded.  The 
keen  ingenuity  of  many  critics  has 
imquestionably  brought  Jftawaiils  a 
variety  of  parallel  passages  hem 
Jewxshwriters;  but,  of  these,  sevetal 
of  them  appear  to  us  to  be  altoge^ 
ther  accidental,  and  others  decidedly 
of  a  later  date  than  the  period  in 
which  our  Lord  proposed  his  ova 
prayer  for  the  use  of  his  diadplea. 

In  an  essay,  dfucwninated  '*  The 
Mild  Tenor  of  Cliristiamty,"  we 
have  perused  a  publicatioD  whkJi  is 
entitled  to  no  small  praise,  as  well  for 
the  liberal  spirit  witii  which  it  is 
written,  as  for  the  mstructive  and 
entertaining  anecdotes  ^th  iriiich 
it  abounds,  sdected  from  the  history 
of  characters  which,  in  difierent 
Chriatian  comrouniosis,  have  justly 
acquired  eminence  for  tbeir  seal 
and  intimity  of  life.  It  is  pnblislK 
ed  anonymou^y,  bat  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  cxf  Mr.  Jar* 
ningham. 
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lilft^^,  ihe  author  of  a'ti-nnrfa- 
liou^  of  Selijct  Ser'moiis,  from  Bos- 
i/uel,  bish9p  of  Meaux. 

Mr. '  Rohmsoiii  rector  of  Rnafl 
Minor j  in'  Cornwall,  ha4  tKefuJIj; 
emptpyed  !ii>  I'eisilre  in  iustituthig 
*'  An  Ert(^uiry  into  the  Necessity, 
Nature,  and  Evidence  of  Reveatea 
Religion.'*  I'he  necessitj^  dsf  a  re* 
vealed  religioii  the  aiitlidr\*ha*j;  at- 
temped  to  prove,  and  upon  the 
Xvhole  successfallj,  froni  the  de- 
fects which  attach  to  All  tlie  rehgious 
opinions  of  tiie  heathen  yorld.  ltd 
nature  is  shown,  from  a  fair  e:(iimi- 
natipn  of  the  history,  -,disCfo^erles, 
and  final  object  both  of  the'Hebi;evv 
and  Christian  sctiptures ;  an(t  Its  evi- 
dence is  deduced,  internally  frohi  ifJ 
pure  and  exceSJent  spirit,  ari^extef-t 
naJly,  froin  ancient  and  collateral 
authorities,  which  are  equally  ap^ 
pealed  to  by  Christians  and  iiitidels. 
These  uuihorities,  however,  are,  in 
many  instances,  possest  of  no  autho- 
riiy  at  all,  frora  the  want  of  sufficient 
references  by  which  the  quotation 
may  be  substantiated. 

FroMi  the  pen  of  Dr.  Prlestle}'--*^ 
a  pen,  alas  1  that  never  shall  move 
more-*— we  have  to  notice  a  small 
tract,  entitled,  "  Socrates  and  Jesus 
compared.**  We  dp  not,  however, 
admire  such  comparisons,  or  see 
any  reason  for  their  introdiaction  in 
the  present  day.  In  the  aefa  of 
Jamblichus,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry, 
who,  as  adherents,  though  very  he- 
terodox adherents,  to  the  academic 
jchool,  Ti^ere  accustomed  to  insti- 
tute such  a  comparison  as  a  justi- 
fication of  their  own  tenets,  an 
essay  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
desirable  5  but  as  the  character  of 
Socrates  docs  not  rank  quite  so 
highly  in  tlie  present  day,  even  in 
the  estimation  of  any  party,  it 
seems,  to  say  tbo  least  of  it,  a  work, 
of  supererogation.  -A  parallel  might 
t>e  attempted  bcCwe&n  ih«  charactttfi 
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of  Bonaparte  ihd' Washington;  but 
what  benefit  wotiid  refeuk  from  such 
art  attempt?-  Who  does  not  ahtici- 
pnte,  before  he  has  perused  a  senr 
tehee,  itv  whcwe  fevour  the  {wrallel 
must  necessarily  terminate  ^  Fqr 
the  re*t>  we  think  tlie  presfent  work 
exhibits  l^s  itudrest  than  might 
teaslly  hare  been  infused  into  it.  It 
'will  not  add  greatly  to  thrf  lame  of 
the  deceased  author. 

'  Mr.  Creighton's  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  True  Religion"  is*  a 
u..cflil  tract  for  those  who  have  but 
little  time  or  6pp6rtumty  of  studying 
the  subject  mosie  profoundly  "for 
themselves.  In  bunching  intose* 
V<^ral  topitB,  which  he  haii,  perhaps 
uftneoessarihy, '  connected  with  th^ 
hstein  f[ltiestiou,  he  oticasronally  faift 
as  to  proof;  but  the  ground:'w<6rIt 
still  remains  impregnable,  aiid  thi 
general  superstmctui-e  cbn«ct  and 
uhimpeachable.  .         '      ' 

"  Letter  ib.  ^  Noble  Duke  on  tti* 
incontrm^ertiWe  Truth  of  Christiafni- 
ty.'*  The  striking  merit  of  Ml** 
Ldfcie's  Short  and  Ea>y  Method  with 
the  Deists  is,  we  apprehend,  known 
to  all  our  readers,  and  abridgements 
of  it  have  frequently  been  brought 
forwards  by  different  writers  uport 
different  plans.  The  letter  before  us 
offers  another,  and  by  no  means  an 
unsuccessful  attempt.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  it  given  by  the  wTiter  him* 
self,  it  '  is  somewhat  abridged  and 
curtail td,  and  occasionally  varied  in 
point  of  language,  especially  with  a 
view  to  divest  it  of  every  opph>- 
brious  controversial  term,  and  every 
imtating  expression  of  polemic  de- 
fiance.' In  some  instances  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  lost  rather  too 
much  of  its  polemic  salt — too  much, 
we  mean,  iox  flavour — but  we  hope 
not  too  much  for  keeping. 

In  the  "  Sacred  Mirror'*  of  the 

rev.  Thomas  Smith,  the  reader  Xvill 

hn^,  as  th*- title  itself  still  further 
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expresses,  "  A  compendious  View 
of.  Scripture  Histor)-  5  containing  a 
iaithful  Narrative  of  all  the  princi- 
pal Events  recorded  in  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testament,  from  the  Creation 
of  tlie  World  to  the  Death  of  St. 
Paul ;  with  a  Continuation  from 
that  Period  to  the  final  Destrhction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans."  This 
length  of  title,  which  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  an  introduction,  a  pre- 
face, or  even  an  index,  to  the  pam- 
phlet, is  of  itself  so  full  as  to  render 
all  further  account  unnecessary. 

We  may  apply  the  same  observa- 
tion to  the  follov  ing  work,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Buck,  which  is  a  useful 
andvaliiablecompilatioii,andcvinces 
extensive  reading  and  correct  judge- 
ment: "  A  Theological  Dictionary  3 
containing  a  Detiuition  of  all  rel.i- 
gious  Terms  j  a  comprehensive  View 
•f  every  Article  in  tlic  System  of 
Divinity  J  an  impartial  Account  of 
all  the  >  rincipal  Denominations 
which  I  ave  subsisted  in  tlie  reli- 
gious World  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  present  Day^  together 
with  an  accurate  Statement  of  the 
most  remarkable  Transactions  and 
Events  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical 
History." 

Mr.  Eigland's  **  Reflections  on 
the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
Christ"  are  principally  designed  as 
an  answer  to  Palne's  objection  to  the 
credibility  of  the  ascension.  So  far 
as  it  applies,  this  answer  is  able  and 
satisfactory)  but  we  have  a  strong 
cb^^ction  to  dragging  back  into  pub- 
lic notice  works  tliat  ha^  e  long  since 
met  with  the  contempt  to  wjiich 
they  are  entitled ;  whi^li  have  long 
\een  Ji>rgottcn,  and  Mere  nercr 
worthy  of  being  know u.  The  se- 
Terest  critic  upon  Tliomas  Paine*s 
jfhtoloi^ical  norU  was  Thomas  Paine 
himself;  there  is  not  a  page  which 
•I;>es  not  prove  tJiat  lie  was  perfectly 
Mw.ompetent  lo  tlie  subject  whiclj  he 


had  tlie  vanity  to  undertake;  thai  bt 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  ]v> 
difl'ereht  bearings,  and  altogetlMr 
unversed  in  that  classical  learning 
without  winch  he  could  Lave  ua 
pretension  to  the  character  of  a 
critic.  Even  his  political  reputa- 
tion began  to  sink  from  the  moment 
of  his  failure  in  tins  respect  ^  and 
we  wish  no  new  attempt  to  revive 
eitlier  tlje  one  or  the  other. 

From  Dr.  Hill,  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  college,  and  primarius  pro- 
fessor of  thcolog)'   in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  work  of  considerable  in- 
formation and  utility,  under  the  title 
of ''  Tlieological  Institutes."   TTiese 
\he  audior  has  divided  into  three 
parts  j-*-l.   Heads  o£  Lectures  in 
Dixinityj  2,  Mew  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland;  3. 
Counsels  respecting  the  Duties  of 
the  Pastoral  Office.     The  rao>t  va- 
luable of  these  divisions,  at  ka^t  fo 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  the 
second,  because  it  seems  to  contain 
a  fair  and  correct  acooimt  of  th« 
ecclesiastic  establishment  of  North 
Bribiin,  which  is  not  generally  utf- 
derstood  in  England.     In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  spiritual  functions  llic  Scot- 
tish pastor  acta  whhin  his  parish  at 
his  own  discretion,  and  free  from  all 
foieign  control ;  but  in  tlie  cxerciid 
of  rdigious  discipline  he  i«  av>isted 
by  lay  elders.     He  attains  his  pre- 
ferment to  hU  spiritual  chaise  bv  a 
prcsentnlion,  either  from  tlie  pan-k 
itself  or  the  ^wtron  (for  they  equsUj 
exist  in  the  church  of  Scotland)  t« 
the  presbyter}'.      This  presbj/tay  l* 
composed  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  parishes,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  district:  it  coitsists  of  all  tha 
ministers  of  the  parish  within  the- 
district-j  of  tlie  professors  of  divi- 
nity, being  themsel\x?s  ministers,  ia 
any    university    within    the    same 
range;  ,aud  ot'  Sui  elder  from  each 
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Irtish,  ^is,  in  the  scale  of  ascen- 
sion, is  the  second  judicatory  in  the 
ecclesiastic  constitution :  the  first,  or 
lowest,  consisting  of  the  minister  of 
the  parish  and  the  lay  elders  ak>ne> 
whose  power  is  limited  to  the  infe- 
rior concerns  of  their  own  churchy 
and,  who  when  met  together,  con- 
vtitute  what  is  denominated  a  kirk-^ 
session.  The  tliird  judicatory  is  de- 
nominated a  provincial  synod f  and 
is  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  three 
or  more  presbyteries  hi  one  delibe- 
rative body.  Its  chief  object  ap- 
pears to  be  to  prepare  whatever  bu- 
siness may  be  determined  upon  to 
ii\troduce  before  die  general  astern" 
bly,  which  constitutes  the  supreme 
judicial  court  j  and,  convening  an- 
nually in  the  month  of  May,  con- 
tinues to  sit  for  ten  days.  It  con- 
sists of  deputies  from  every  presby- 
tery within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
church,  tlie  number  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  presbyter)',  or 
the  proportion  of  parishes  which 
such  presbytery  represents,  and  in 
every  instance  ministers  and  lay 
elders  being  equally  deputed.  To  this 
general  assembly  also  the  sixty-sbc 
royal  burghs  send  deputies  or  re- 
presentatives>  who  are  always  ruling 
elders:  and,  at  the  same  time,  more* 
over,  the  live  universities  are  re- 
presented by  a  member  deputed  from 
each :  tlie  entire  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-one. I'he  sovereign  is  here  per- 
sonated by  tlie  lord  high  commis- 
sioner. I'he  pow^r  of  diis  supreme 
court  is  very  extensive,  but  we  can- 
not enter  into  a  cfetail  of  its  juris- 
diction. The  exchequer  pays  2000/. 
per  annum  towards  tlie  expenses  of 
the  establishment :  the  rest  is  col- 
lected by  teinds  or  tithes.  In  the 
doctrinal  part  of  tliis  work  our  au- 
thor adheres,  as'  may  b^  supposed, 
to  the  tenets  of  his  own  church,  and 
•pon  lh£9s  we  need  not  enlarge. 


The  arrangement  of  his  lectures 
does  not  oifer  to  us  any  very  pro- 
minent specimen  either  of  elegance 
or  precision ;  but  in  the  following 
observation,  addressed  to  his  pupils,, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  liberality  which 
IS  equally  creditable  to  jiis  heart  and 
his  head.  '  You  will  derive  more 
benefit  from  canvassing  what  I  say, 
than  from  imbibing  all  that  I  can 
teach ;  and  the  most  useful  lessons 
which  you  can  learn  from  met,  ^re 
a  babit  of  attention,  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  spirit  of  enquiry.* 

*'  A  Short  and  Pra^^tical  Account 
of  the  Principal  Doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Rees,  is  a  useful 
tract  for  young  persons,  for  whose 
benefit  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled. A  collection  of  prayers  is 
appended  which  may  often  be  re- 
curred to  widi  advantage. 

In  advancing  to  our  statement  of  the 
diftercht  volumes  of  sermons  which 
have  issued  from  the  press  within 
die  period  of  our  retrospect,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing,  that,  although 
more  numerous  than  the  year  com- 
monly produces>'  for  the^most  part 
they  are  less  excellent  and  impres- 
sive as  compositions.  Those  with 
which  we  have  been  chiefly  delight- 
ed are  a  third  volume  of  '*  Sermons 
preached  to  a  Country  Congrega- 
tion," by  Mr.  .prebendary  Gilpin. 
They  ha\-e  the  same  facility  of  dic- 
tion, elegance  of  style,  and  simpli- 
city of  ornament,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  earlier  discourses  of 
this  accomplished  preacher;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  secure 
to  him>  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  long 
and  unblemished  fame  5  or,  which 
is  still  of  more  importance  to  the 
cause  in  whose  favoui^  they  are 
written,  that  they  will  be  perused 
with  great  spiritual  benefit  by  the 
xlUmerous  and  truly  valuable  class 
of  Christians  for  whose  instruction  ' 
theyxire  principnUy  designed.  We 
K2  '  '  cannot 
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eannot  cotiscieRtiousIr  accede  to  all 
the  sentiments  they  evince,  though 
we  can  cordially  ascribe  to  the  com* 
poser  the  bast  and  most  pious  in* 
tentions  of  the  heart.  Subjoined  to 
the  discburseif  are  *'  A  few  Hints 
for  Sermonsy  intended  for  the  Use  of 
the  younger  Clergy,"  which  we  can- 
not avoid  strenuously  recommend- 
Ji^,  as  explicit,  natuhil,  and  highly 
appropriate,  and  such  as,  witl)  slefi* 
der  ability,  may  bo  easily  worked 
up  into  admirably  addresses  frompjhe 
pulpit. 

**  Sermons  on  several  Occasions," 
by  the  rev.  R.  Siiephcrd,  D.  D. 
archdeacon  of  Betlford.  These  oc- 
casiom  are  not  uniformly  specified ; 
the  subjects  of  which  the  sermons 
'  treat- are  the  ground  and  credibility 
of  tlie  Christian  religion,  occupying 
the  first  four  discourses  j  the  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state  as  aifbvded 
by  reason,  comprehending  the  three" 
ensuing ;  the  influence  of  example, 
and  the  causes  which  mislead  the 
multitude,  to  which  the  eighth  is 
devoted ;  the  fear  of  God,  forming 
the  ninth;  the  power  of  conge ience, 
the  tenth)  on  inspiration,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  disch* 
minated,  the  eleventli;  ou  a  former 
Paradisaical  state,  tlie  twelfth;  on 
the  character  ot  Charles  I.  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  his  dcatli,  being 
a  30th  of  Jaiuary  sermon,  the  lafft. 
Witli  much  sound  sterling  scnBc, 
these  sermons  evince  much  bigotry 
and  prejudice ;  and  the  judgement 
of  the  preacher  is  so  warpod  or 
blinded  by  his  own  s}"stem,  that  he 
cannot  perceive,  or  caimot  rightly 
interpret,  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  What  can  have  occasion- 
ed his  violent  raiicouf  against  tlie 
dissenters  we  know  not :  tliat  they 
too  have  often  discovered  an  into- 
lerance in  matters  of  religion,  a  sec- 
tarian puritahism  in  concerns  of 
Itttlo  moment,  an  unpolished  coarse-* 


ness  of  manner,  and  an  unletterpi 
education  in  thcMr  ]x>leniic  couiro- 
versies,  we  admit ;  but  the  charge 
of  tiieir  having  been  Jacobites  and 
favourers  of  poper)%  is,  webdicne, 
for  the  first  time  ttfought  fbr^-ardi 
in  the  preseat  voluine.  "  In  soma 
{leriods  of  the  last  century,"  observes 
this  fallible  instructor,  *'  when,  crt 
several  trying  occasions,  the  bisihop 
and  episcopal  .cleigy  made  their 
noble  stand  against  popery,  it  is  weH 
known,  and  ought  never  to  be  tor- 
gotten,  that  ilie  dissenters  held 
back,  or  were  privately  batoning 
wth  that  party  for  iiwulgeiKc.^ 
Whbt  is  this  Twbk  stand,  and  these 
^^^'^g  occasions  here  sdhided  to^ 
Why  does  not  this  pois&ant  preach- 
er speak  out }  and  tell  us-  at  once 
that  he  refers  to  the  additional  in^ 
dulgenccs  which  were  grtmted  to 
the  Roinan-calholicjf  by  two  conse- 
cutive bills  lliat,  in  the  cour!»e  ot 
the  present  reign,  have  passed 
through  parliament  in  dieir  fai-oor? 
indulgences  which  their  own  un* 
necessary  political  privations,  anil 
the  growing  wiivdom  and  liberality 
of  the  times,  equally  demanded  iii 
their  behalf.  We  well- remember 
the  gfon<fus  stand  of  maw,  thou|;h 
by  no  means  of  all,  or  even  of  ihe 
majority,  eitlier  of  the  bishops  or 
episcopal  clergy,  and  these  trying  oc- 
cHsioHS  on  which  tlTcyexersW  ihem^ 
selves  against  the  appareiit  jikI  evtD^ 
tualiy  the  avowed  stfYise  oj"  kin^, 
lordst  and  commons :  and  we  re- 
member, too,  and  remember  it  ti> 
their  shame,  ahd^oiur  audior  ought 
to  have  been  better  informed  be- 
fore he  hail  pretendt?d  to  quote  po- 
litical history  upon  this  subject,  thai 
tlie  dissenters  as  a  body  dtMx>vereJ. 
a  greater  opposition,  and  conse-. 
queirtiy.  made  a  still  more  noble 
stand,  upon  this  trying  occnsion^  thsn 
even  tiie  opposing  clergy  them- 
sckes :   we  not  only  -  well  know;. 
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but  Kave  at  this  moment  the  pole- 
mic pamphlets    betWe  us,    which 
prove  that  the  catholics  themselves 
regarded,  upon  tlie  hr.st  occasion  more 
especially,   the   disseutcrs  as  their 
moflt  inveterate  enernies.  We  know 
that  one  or  two  of  the  most  eminent 
dissenters  of  tlie  day  wrote  in  the 
most  bitter  invectives  against  such 
an    extension  of    privileges ;     ye 
know  tliat  the  r;ige  of  the  presby- 
terians  in  Scotlaitd  was  kindled  to 
^udi  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  ca- 
tholics from  enjoying  the  l)enefil  of 
their  new  and  weH-deser\'ed  iramu- 
fiities }  and  we  know,  too,  that  the 
mob  which  had  put  all  ix^ndon  into 
a  conliagration  npou  tliis  very  acv 
count  was  headed,  or  supposed  to 
be  Ifeaded,  by  a  presbyterian,  and 
denominated  a  presbyterian    mob. 
Whatever,  tlierefQjne,  on  this  occa- 
"eion  may  he  the  personal  boast  of 
(h^  archdeacon,  tlie  dissenters  can 
i>oast  of  still  niore^— ancj,  warmed 
by  the  holy  ardour  of  hre  and  fag«- 
got,  we  trust  tliat  tiie  archdeacon, 
instead  of  enemii?s,  will  regard  tliem 
as  sonje  of  his  i^nst  zealous  and 
active  confederates  in  the  common 
cause  ^  for  the  futuie.     \Ve  tnist 
^bo,  tliat,  belbre  tlie  appeanince  of 
bis  second  volume  of  '*  Sermons  on 
ieveral  Occasions,"  lie*  will  consult 
Ibe  dusty  pamphlets  of  his  library, 
whijph  contain  the  history  of  liis  own 
times,  and  ap])ear  at  the  bar  of  the 
public  wkl>  a  piore  refre^ied  me^ 
inory. 

But  we  turn  to  a  volume  which, 
while  it  possesses  all  the  merits,  is 
free  from  all  the  defects,  of  the  puir 
pit  eloquence  of  tlie  arcluieacon  *, 
and  in  prjEi^seming  to  our  readers  the 
aermons  of  principal  Brown,  of  the 
Marisdial  college  and  university 
pf  Aberdeen,  can  fairly  promt ^^ 
them  instruction  and  entertainment, 
without  the  leaven  of  party,  or  the 
bas^  alloy  of  miixepresent^tlon.  Or, 


Brown  is  already  w^eli  known  to  the 
literary    world,     and    it    certamly 
will  have  no  occasion  to  reject  the 
opportunity  by   which    it   is   thus 
enabled  to  cultivate  an  additional 
acquaintance  with  him.    Tlie  ser- 
mons here  o^red  to  our  perusal 
are  in  number  ^eighteen;   we  can 
barely  hnd  room  to  enumerate 'their 
topics: — 1st.  oa  tbe  duty  and 'cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  preacher ;  2d. 
on  the  love  of  God ;  3d.  on  the  joy 
atKi  peace  of  believing  and  practise 
ing  the  Gospel)  *lth.  on  the  nature, 
causes,  and  eftects  of  indifterenpe 
with  regard  to  religion  5  5th.  on  the 
folly  of  procrastination  witli  regard 
Co  the  concern*  of  religion ;  (5th.  on 
the  vanity  of  religion  unless  consi- 
dered as  die  chief  good,  and  accom- 
pajnied  witli  ^esd  and  perseverance ; 
/til.  oD  the  nature,  the  effe^ts^  and 
the  rewards  of  anistancy  and  per- 
severance in  religion  5    8th.  on  thfe 
progressive  nature  oT  religion  in  the 
soul;  9th.  10th.  11th.  on  prudence 
and  simplicity  of  character;    12th. 
J3th.  14th.  onAgar's  prayer  5  l.'>th. 
l(jth,  on  pride ;  17th.  on  humility  5 
1  Bth.  on  tbe  unfailing  nature  of  cha^ 
rity  as  a  motive  to  cultivate  it.    We 
regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  jastify  tlie  very  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  this  exceU 
lent  and  elegant  s^t  of  sermons  by  a 
few  apt  quotations;    but  we  are 
compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself,  premising  that  if  we  en^ 
tprtain  a  preference  for  any  over  the 
rest,  it  i«  tor  tlie  |iftee.nth,  sixteenth, 
aiid  cightfiewth.  We  wish  we  could 
be  tbe  instruments  of  disseminating 
tlie  whole  in  a  proportron  equal  to 
their  merit 

^*  Sermons  preached  occasionally 
in  the  Episco|jal  Chapel,  Stirling, 
during  the  eventful  Period  from 
179^'  to  ld03,  by  George  Gfeig, 
LL.  D.,"  &c.  These  sermons  are 
of  verv  serious  Import ;  ^d  if  half 
'  fi  3  th© 
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die  depravity  of  which  tliey  com- 
plain be  true,  the  northern  part  of 
the  Briti^i  empire  at  least  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  temporal,  if  not  to 
eternal,  perdition.  It  should  appear, 
from  these  discourses,  that  by  tar 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  is  be« 
come  the  prey  of  fanatical  and  self, 
commissioned  teachers,  who,  under 
the  guise  of  more  evangelical  zeal, 
"wander  over  tlie  country,  creep 
into  KouscSf  and  lead  captive  silfy 
wotticn,  and  sillier  men,  by  assuring 
tliem,  lliat  Cluristianity  requires  no* 
thing  of  them  but  what  they  call 
faith ;  tliat  what  moralists  term  tlie 
duty  of  subjects  to  their  sovereigns, . 
concerns  not  them;    that  the  lovc^ 

.  of  their  country  is  no  virtue,  but 
perhaps  a  vice^  that  the  precepts  of 
morality  are  but  the  elements  of  a 
legal  institution  -,  and  that  tliey 
ithail  certainly  be  saved,  if  they 
iirmly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  for  tlie  elect,  and  that  .they 
themselves  are  of  that  happy  num- 
ber." This  is  a  truly  melancholy 
feilexion ;  but  our  affliction  is  dou- 
bled, upon  perusing  that  almost  the 
whole  of  those  who  have  too  much 
common  sense  to  confederate  with 
these  fanatical  impoitors  and  trai- 
tors, have  their  conscience  seared 
with  systematic  intidelity  i  *<  Of  all 
young  ipen,"  obser\'es  Dr.  Gleig, 
''  bred  to  the  liberal  professions, 
two 'thirds,  at  least,  are  avowed  in- 
iidels  'j  and  indulge,  of  course,  with- 
out compunction,  in  the  practice  of 
every  vice  which  iashion  has  not 
luade  dishonourable,  and  of  which 
the  laws  of  their  country  take  no 

•  cognizance. — A  friend  of  mine, 
>vhosc  veracity  cannot  be  doubted, 
assured  me,  that  of  thirty  young 
men  composing  a  literary  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  there 
were  but  three  who  had  tlie  courage 
to  profestt  tiiemselves  Christians. 
A  few  more  declared  tlieir  belief  io 


the  existence  of  a  God — ^but  a  refy 
great  majority  were  avowed  athet$e«. 
Some  individuals  of  tlie  higher  or- 
ders of  society  are  exerting  all  their 
influence  and  all  their  power  to 
distract  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, to  rend  in  pieces  the  force  of 
the  empire,  and  to  deliver  tip  their 
countrymen  — nay,  tliem!>elves,  their 
wives,  and  their  children — gs^ged 
and  bound  to  a  host  of  murderui^ 
atlieists.*'  It  will  be  obvious,  .frofn 
these  extracts,  to  all  who  are  really 
acquainted  with  North  Britain,  and 
we  might  add,  to  all  who  are  nor, 
that  the  worthy  preacher  is  a  man 
of  wann  imagination,  a\\d  tliat  hU 
fancy  has  gotten  the  better  of  hit 
judgement.  The  hand  of  govern- 
ment is  not  slack }  how  then  c0nie« 
it  to  pass,  that  these  open  and  av^ow^ 
ed  traitors,  whedier  fanatics  or 
philosophic,  have  not  been  brooght 
to  the  punishment  they  so  richly 
desene  ?  We  remember,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  present  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  a  public  charge  deli* 
vered  to  his  clergy,  accused,  in  ge* 
neral  terms,  the  supporters  of  oar 
Sunday-schools  of  publicly  teaphiiig 
treasonable  doctrines  and  abettii^ 
treasonable  practices.  How  much 
wiser  and  more  patriotic  would  it 
have  been,  both  in  the  learned  pre* 
late  and  the  present  learned  de? 
claimcr,  to  liave  denomiced,  at  the 
proper  tribunal  of  their  country, 
individuals  agaiiist  whom  the^ 
grievous  charges  are  tlius  loosely 
aidvanced,  and  to  ha\'e  triumphed  in 
tlie  punishment  tliey  had  deservedly 
inflicted,  than  thus  to  mount  tli^ 
pulpit,  and  unnecessarily  alarm  the 
nation  with  a  picture  of  crimes 
which  they  cannot  substantiate,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  bitnj^t 
forward}  or  pf  which,  if  they  o^ii 
substantiate  them,  they  themselves 
are  abettors,  as  being  pri\y  to  the 
criminally  of  t|ie  culprits  without 
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making  a  single  effort  to  bring 
them  to  justice  ?  ^Judicially  speak- 
ing, we  have  not  a  fjiovht  that  the 
author's  countr}'  is  most  unreasona- 
bly libelled :  speaking  as  Christians, 
we  lament,  with  him,  the  depipvity 
which  we  too  well  know  exists  in 
the  midst  of  every  cJass  and  persua- 
fion;  but  we  humbly  hope  that 
there  are  more  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  than  this  zealous, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding 
very  worthy,  writer,  seems  to  con- 
jecture. 

We  have  jujJt  paid  a  due  tribute 
of  praise  to  a  volume  of  sermons 
composed  for  a  count r}'  congrega- 
tion by  Mr.  Gilpin  ;  we  have  there 
$howu  what  such  sermons  should 
be:   *ve  are  now  called  ujx)!!,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  show  wrhat  they 
should  not  be,  in  consequence  of  a 
book  M'ith  a   similar   title  havhig 
iiillen  into  our  hands,  from  the  pen 
of  the  rev.  Ed%vard  Nares^  A.  M. 
rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent.     Inele- 
gant and  ungrammatical  in  language, 
pom|)ous  and  inflated  inst}'le,  and  in- 
appropriate in  subject  and  metaphor, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
that  any  great  degree  of  benefit  can 
liave  been  derived  from  the  delivery 
of  these  discourses,  if  indeed  they 
have  ever  been   delivered   at  all. 
We   have  bad  voyages  to  Egypt 
written    in    Bond -street,   pastoral 
poems  in  Cheaps ide  3   and  we  are 
induced  to  believe    and   to   hope 
that  these  sermons,  for  a  country 
congregation,  have  never  been  re- 
hearsed beyond  the  walls  of  the 
writer's  o^vn  study.     There  is  no 
relief,  no  costume,  no  jwrtrgiture : 
they  mkbt  as  well  have  been  enti- 
tled "f&  a  Chapel  of  Courtiers"  as 
'*  for    a    Country    Congregation." 
Mr.  ^ares  has  also  jfovoured  ufi 
V^ith   a   theological    tract  entitled 
fe;r  0Epc,  stf  MsTirr,^ :  or,  as  we  may 
^l^citk  it  in  playi  English^,   «'  Om 


God,  one  Mediator  :*'  in  the  course 
of  which  he  asserts  that  his  object 
is  "  to  shew  how  tar  the  philoso- 
phical   notion    of   a    plurality    of 
worlds  is  consistent  or  not  so  with 
the  language  of  the  holy  scriptures." 
This  however  is  not  his  only  ob- 
ject 5   for  having,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, and  we  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  opinion,  established  that 
such  a  notion  is  consistent  with  the 
Scrip^ires^  he  advances  a  step,  or 
ratlier  a  bold  stride,  iiirther,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  tlie  inhabit- 
aiits  of  ever}'  world,  at  what  distance 
soever  from  our  own,  are  equally 
interested   with    ourselves   in  the 
atonement  of  the  secondi  Adam  ; 
and,  as  it  follows  indeed  of  course, 
that  they  are  also  equally  included 
in  the  transgression  of   tlie  first. 
Now  what  possible  connexion  can 
have  subsistai  between  the  conmion 
parent  of  mankind  and  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
planets,  we  confess  ourselves  totally 
at  a  loss  to  ascertain.     Proclus  and 
Porphyry  might  have  given  a  guess 
upon  this  subject :  so  perhaps  may 
Mr.  Taylor,  whose  powers  of  re- 
miniscence, or  recollectioA  of  what 
occurred    around    him     in    otlie^ 
worlds^  antecedently  to  bis  junction 
with  0  terrene  body,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  akugetlier  relinquished : 
but  nothing  less  than  tlie  keen  Intel-  ' 
lectual  knowledge  of  Mc  mivcrsaland 
angelic  doctor  'Riomas  Aquinas^,  tho 
seraphic  doctor  Bonaventure,  or  //i# 
vtost  subtle  doctor  John  Duns  Scotus^ 
to  whop  alone  were  committed  the 
genuine  and  original  copy  of  th# 
book  of  lieraldry  and  th^  genealogi- 
cal tables  of  essences  and  hyper* 
essences,  monads,  duads,  and  triads, 
ang(?ls  and  archangels,  can  give  us 
complete  satisfaction  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   The  Greek  title  of  this  in- 
qniry  cannot  be  more. abstruse  or 
my^ttrious  to  Mr*Narcs*s  Comtry 
K^  Con* 
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Coni^regHtum,  than  the  sribject  tQ 
which  it  refers  must  still  be  tQ 
^iniself.  .  . 

In  the  "Practical  Discourses"  of 
Mr.  Warner,  curate,  of  St,  Jarnes'g 
parish,  Bath,  we  discover  an  ardeut 
dejjire  to  fulfil  the  siicred  duties  of 
his  office,  a  spirit  of  unali'ccted  apd 
liberal  piety,  au  animated  style,  and 
g  feeling  heiU"t.  Mr.  Warner,  how- 
iiver,  composes  too  rapidly.  We 
were  compelled  to  advaiu;e  tliis 
pharge  against  him  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  we  have  the  most  cvid(MU 
proofs  of  the  same  error  in  the  dis- 
courses before  U3.  .  Fknce  js  it  tliat 
he  is  too  little  seloi't  in  his  terms, 
and  at-  times  mistakes  ti>e  bombast 
for  the  sublime  or  paihetic^  and 
hence  too  we.  pert-cive  that  his 
**  faculf\f  ofra-'locinuion**  does  not 
always  *' remain  unclouded ;"  and 
^hat  though  he  appeal's  in  no  in- 
stance to  **  with draic  from  his  brother 
J40RTAti  love  and  charity; J*  yet  he 
incidentally  expresses  tllis  mortal 
^iriiy  in  a  phraseology  that  is  in 
great  danger  of  '^  approficliiag  th^ 
shores"  of  nonsense  *'  bi/  speedy  ap^ 
proximation,".  In  lew  words,  ^to 
copy  onoe  more  from  our  author's 
t$3xt,  he  too  frequently  exl>ibits  **  a 
glitierifr^  proJli»^acy  ^fcluukal  wor- 
ship, poured  furlk  with  cioyinjr  do- 
guence.*'  These,  however,  ar^j  faults 
which  may  be  easily  corrected,  and 
although  they  .occasionally  dir.figure, 
they  do.  ml  matpriaUy  <iubtract  Irani 
the  «terUag  value  of  the  volume  he- 
fore  utt.  .    .     ... 

•'  Sernions  upon  Subjects  inter- 
esting to  Chri^tiaus  of  every  Deno- 
mination," by  Thomas  Taylor.  The 
author  of  tliese  sernwn?  is  a  dissent-.' 
ing  minister  higlily  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  not  only  by  his.  .tongre-» 
gallon,  who  assemble  in .  Carii^r- 
h:ne,  but  by  ajl  who  aii^  acijuainted 
with  hifii*  There  is  .a  miUir-ess  ^^' 
mannej:,  a  sp i;'it  .of  .u\ii^  ersiij  •  ben^ 


Yolence,  displayed  throughout  th« 
whole  of  these  discourses,  that  while 
they  develops  in  glowing  colours  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  heart  from 
which  tliey  have  proceeded,  cannot 
fail  to  engender  a  similar  dispositica 
in  the  bosom  of  all  who  may  per* 
use  them  Avith  attention.  Go  oce 
occasion  only  do  wa  remember  tu 
have  met  witli  any  exception  to 
this  general  remark,  and  that  it  in 
an  attack  upon  catholic  worship, 
upon  which  the  wajm  and  woiiLy 
preacher  appears  to  have  beec  uu- 
necesFarily  censorioui.  I;i  sermiinl 
intended  for  *' Cliristians  ofe\e»-Y 
Denomination,''  tiie  obscrA-ations  u  e 
refer  to  should  certainly  have  been 
supprcst,  or  the  general  title  ^f  the 
work  varied.  IMr.  Taylor's  &t)  le  is 
rather  >a  smooth  and  easy  £ow  of 
level  verbiage,  than  a  sonorous  tor- 
rent of  attected  phraseology :  he  ra> 
thcr  trubts  to  tiie  iulinite  im^3on.uio© 
ol  his  subject  for  a  suitable  impres- 
sion, than  to  th.e  exteroal  glitter  and 
decorations  of  meretricious  ele- 
quence.  Hen^e  his  sermons  "mil 
seldom  be  sought  for  Iwyond  tlie 
s^ihere  of  his  own  connexioas :  but 
within  this  circle,  and  what  ought 
a  pieacher  to  desire  iix>re  ?  they  wul 
be  Fjeceived,  as  tliey  deserv^e  to  be, 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  perused 
with  a  conciou^iueas  of  improve* 
ment. 

*'  Practical  Sermons  oa  several 
important  Subjects,"  by  the  reve- 
rend Thopphilus  St.  John,  LL.  B." 
The  worthy- svuthor  '*  entreats  the 
reader  to  consider  Uiese  diMx>urses 
as  calculated  for  a  popular  audience, 
such  as  a  clergyman  ardently  de^ti- 
rous.of  doing  good,  would  wTite  for 
tiie  use  fif  his  congregation."  Tliis 
is  a  fair  account  of  them.  lli« 
language  is  easy  and  perspicik^u^, 
the  .sentiments  liberal,  the  syitrm 
thoroughly  ortlvodox.  As  the  tUJe 
iriij  ort  V,  th'^y  arc  chiefly  upon  prJ*'; 
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tied  subJQQU,  axid  are  in  number 
twenty-six. 

From  the  peo  of  "  a  Laynun/* 
we  have  aJso  received  a  volume  of 
**  Sermons  chiefly  designed  to  recorar 
vnqnd  the.practii^al  ^Iprality  of  tlie 
Gospel,  and  Intended  ^r  the  Use  of 
Family  Devotion."     From  the  at- 
tempt here   presented  to   us,  we 
should  conceive  it  absolutely  neceii- 
sary  lor  a  composer  of  ^crmons  to 
pass  tlirough  a  regular  noviciate  ot 
j)rotessional  theology,  did  we   not 
iemember  that 'Dr.  Johnson,  as  well 
as  other  laymen,  have  succeeded  in 
ibis  line  without  any  such  inmie- 
Jiate  instj'uctlon,  and  did  we  not  at 
the  same  time  perceive,  tliat  multi- 
tudes who  have  enjoyed  tlie  full  be- 
nefit of  it  have  enjoyed   it  to  no 
purpowi  whatever.  The  lay-preaclier 
before  us,  gives  us  occasional  proofs 
tliat  he  can  write,  but  the  proofs 
that  he  cannot  are  far  more  nume- 
rous and  convincing.      Failure  of 
su(?cess  proceeds  from  two  causes  : 
die  more  obvious  and  common  is, 
Uiat  of  not  taking  pains  enough  j 
but  in  the  present^  as  well  as  in  va- 
rious otber  instances,  It  is  produced 
by  .taking  too  much  pains.    Where- 
ihe  autlior  suffers  his  ideas  to  How 
in  his  own  natural  style,  he  writes 
with  perspicuity,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure;   but  he  is  fond  of 
aerial  excursions,  he  mounts  into 
the  balloon  of  fine  writing,  and, 
from  tlie  falls  lie  is  for  ever  receiv- 
ing, is  in  perpetual  d^ger  of  break- 
ing his  neck.     His  recommendation 
fof  the  important  duty  of  family  de- 
votion, a  duty  in  tlie  present  day 
so  generally  and  unaccountiibly  neg- 
lected, does  credit  to  his  heart;  and 
the  arguments  which  in  this  essay 
he  has  advanced  to  support,  it  does 
equal  credit  to  his  head. 

From  Air.. John  Buddo,  A.  M., 
we  iiave  received  a  pamphlet  eia- 
lided  ''  Lssays  and  Sermons  on  se* 


lect  Subjects:  to  which  is  added, 
a  Discourse  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  These  essays 
are  two :  1st.  on  the  being,  the  pro- 
vidence, and  the  attributes  of  God  : 
2d.  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour. 
They  are  succeeded  by  four  ser- 
mons :  1st,  on  the  love  of  God.:  2d. 
on  the  love  of  our  neighbour :  3d, 
on  the  Christian's  hope  and  characv 
ter :  4th.  on  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The. authors  inten<f 
tlon  is  good,  and  his  piety  we  doubt 
not  is  genuine.  He  would  not  be 
pleased  with  us  if  we  were  to  say, 
mpre  upon  the  subjec^. 

Tliough  last,  not  least  in  merits 
among  the  Sermons  with  which  the 
current  year  has  been  enriclicid,  we 
have  to  mention  Dr.  Renpers  ''  Dis- 
courses on  various  Subjects/'     To 
the    honesty    and    purity    of   the 
preacher's  zeal,  we  pay  tlie  most 
ready  assent ;  the  Christian  rcligiom 
is  largely  indebted  to  him,  and  our 
established  church  has  not  a  firmer 
or  a  more  ornamental  pillar..    His  ' 
learning  is  extensive,    his  talei^ts 
commanding,  his  eloquence  impres- 
sive :  to  tliese  endowments  were  he 
to  add  a  Ihtle  larger  portion  of  that 
Christian  qharity,  witliout  which  all 
other  endowments  and  all  other  vir- 
tues are  but  of  liule  avail,  our  ad- 
miration would  be  uniform  and  uo- 
restrained.     Rut  although  no  ope 
ever  appeared  to  presuppose  a  more 
unquestioned  right  to  think  for  hinv- 
self.  Of  maintain  his  o^ati  opinicm^ 
upon  tlieoLogical  doctrines,  than  this 
justly  celebrated  orator,  few  mea 
have  been  ever  less  disposed  to  con- 
cede the  same  right  to  others.  Raw 
far,  if  the  existio^p  laws  and  the  li- 
berality of  the  t\m^  <iid  not  concur 
in  favour   of  personal  tolerationn 
this'  spirit  of  egotism  might  huny 
its  professors  mto  acts  of  open  vio« 
lence  and  oppteswn,  we  wiU  not 
undertake  to  say  \   but  we  know 
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that  tlie  flnmes  of  jierseciuion  have 
been  often  kindled,  and  tlie  severest 
tortures  inHicted,  from  an  idea  of 
rendering  God  service,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  purest  motives  hi 
the  world.     Of  tliose  vrho  difter 
•from  him  upon  some  poiirts,  our 
«nthor  informs  ns,  that  "  tliey  cmt- 
moi  or  zcilt  not  discern/'  or,  \v.  pther 
words,  that  they  are  either  the  fools 
*jf  natm'e  or  of  their  own  obstinacy. 
Of  many  >*"ho  difter  in  other  points, 
%'e  are  told  tliat  tlicir  system  con- 
Kists  **  merely  of  a  train  of  whimsi- 
cal paradoxes,  which  are  in  tmth 
mere  abortions  of  the  mind !  Strange 
'  without  originality,    dull    withbut 
sobriety,  iijppaut  without  wit,  and 
Cf>nfagJou.s     vfithout    allurement." 
How  long  will  it  be  before  we  shall 
|>ehold  Tt  ])radtically  and  universally 
-admitted  that  dogmatism   is  not  a 
Christian  virtue,  and  that  the  speech 
of  the   pulpit  orator  ought   to  be 
accompanied    with   grace   as   well 
AS  seasoned  iiith  salt !    These  ob- 
•erratrons  wiH   apply  generally  to 
the  sermons  before  us  5  except  ions 
there  tuiquestronably  are,  and  we 
^ish   they  were  more  numerous. 
In  ill!  matters  of  moralit}',  or  of  a 
practical  tendenc}',  in  all  doctrines 
that  are  so  unitbrmjy  admitted  as 
ITot  to  aHow  of^  theological  K)gonia- 
«:!n%  the  master  of  the  Temple  is 
well  wortliy  of  attenti<;A,  and  we 
have  been  equally  pleased  and  iu- 
fttrucled.     Hie  following  ^re  tlie 
•ubjectft  of  his  discourses  : — Gam- 
ing: old  age:  benevolence  exclu- 
sively an   evangelical   virtue:    the 
services  rendered  to  the  English  na- 
tion by  the  Chvnvh  of  Kngland,  a 
mofh'e  for  IrberiiUty  ta  the  orphan 
children  of  indigent  'ministers  (at  a 
meetmg  of  the  Sons. of  the  Clergy) : 
the  grounds  and  regulations  ofixi- 
lioiiajjoy  (on  Lord  Nelson's  victory) : 
rm  the  connexion  nf  the  duties  of 
Jo\'»ng  the  brotheflHKfd,  fearing  God, 


and  honouring  the  king :  the  guilt 
of  blood-thirstiness  (on  tlie  munler 
of  the  queen  of  France)  :  the  atonr- 
ment:  the  duties  of  the  clergy  (at  a 
visitation) :  Great  Britain's  narsl 
strength,  a  xaxtse  of  gratitude  and 
thiinksgiving  to  Almighty  God :  ^- 
normice  productive  of  atheism^  an- 
archy, and  superstition :  tJie  sting  c^ 
death,  the  strengtli  of  sin,  and  the 
victor)-  over  them  bpth  thnragh  Je- 
sus 'Christ. 

Of  the  single  sermons  whidi  h»ie 
reached  us,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
detail,  from  their  multipHciiy "-  tt* 
fast  sermons  alone  would  occupy  fer 
more  room,  than  we  can  allot  for  di^ 
whole.     Upon  this  object  we  ob- 
sene  that  the  dissenters  liaye  gi^'en 
more  nnmerorts  proofs  of  their  pa- 
triotism than  the  established  clergy. 
The  sermons  which  upon  this   or 
other   national  occasions  have  ap- 
peared in  our  judgement  most  ei»- 
titled  to  notice  from  the    former 
quarter,  are  from  the  pens  ©f  Drs. 
Disney  and    Rees,   Messrs.   Hall, 
Hughs,  and  Jervis.     Of  those  ^i-hidi 
we  esteem  most  valuable  from  the 
latter,  we  have  to  mention  Dr.  Rnr's, 
preached  also  Ofi  the  fast  ebrj',  at  the 
parish  church  of  Hatton,  in  War- 
wickshire, an  oration  enrkheJ  with 
all  tlic  energ}'  of  tliouglit,  force  of 
pbraseolog}',  precision  of  arrai^^ 
luent,  and  lYCdudfial  variety  of  illus- 
tration, for  which  this   unrirsllod 
preacher  is  so  justly   celebrat»i : 
Dr.  Tliorp's,  preaclied  at  the  arrlu- 
diaconal'  visitations  of  the  clergy  of 
the  ardidejiconry  of  Kortbnmber- 
Jand,  the  text  1  Tim.  iv.  16. ;  Dr, 
Glasse's,   preached    at    WansteacJ^ 
Essex,  Sept.  4,  intended  to  be  a 
kind  of  soldier's  manual,   and  in« 
scribed  to  the  million  of  io\*al  vcdmi^ 
teprs  5  Mr.  Andre\vs's  (rector  of  St. 
James's,    Westminster),    preachecl 
June  G,  in  tlie  parish  chiuich  of  St, 
Nicholas,  I>epti:brd;  andMr.  Bid« 
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Iake*fl,  preached  at  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Plymouth,  May  27,  ar  the 
visitation  of  R.  Hsirnes^  M.  A.  arch* 
deacon  of  Totness, 

Under  the  l)ea4  of  contr<|»rCTsial 
divinity  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  is,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Charge  to  the  clergy  of  Iris  ovii  dio» 
cese,  in  the  montlis  of  May  and 
June.  ■  Of  what  theological  school 
are  the  articles  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland, is  a  question  that  has  long 
been  contended,  and  is  contending 
at  this  moment.  They  are  Calvi- 
jnistic,  say  some  5  they  are  Lutheran^ 
«ay  others;  they  are  Arminian,  say 
0.  third  party.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle^  however,  has  been  to  prove 
chat  they  lEire  or  that  riiey  are  not* 
derived  from  Calvin.-  1'he  articles 
appear  to  be  drawn^up  with  an  ac* 
curacy  that  at  iirst  sight  would  seem 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  dispute 
whatever.  But  such  is  the  im- 
ptccLsion  of  human  language,  that 
neither  acts  of  parliament  nor  ar*. 
tides  of  faitli  are  free  from  all  que- 
stion and  controversy.  No  decision, 
therefore,  being  obtained  from  the 
letter  of  the  articles  themselves,  the 
evai^elical  derg^'^have  lately  ap- 
pealed to  their  spirit,  as  evinced  in 
the  two  books  of  homilies  which 
were  written,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  chief  reforpiers  themselves, 
such  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  Jewell ;  and  of  which  the  iirst 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL,  and  the  last-  in  itliat  of 
Elizabeth.  The  object  of  die  leanu 
ed  prelate  before  us,  is  to  admit  the 
appeal  of  tiie  methodists,  and  con* 
aequently  to  attack  fhem  on  their 
own  ground :  and  in  the  cowse  of 
his  inquiry  he  appears  to  have'ob*- 
tained  a  manifest  and  decisive  tri- 
umph: for  he  has  Sufficiently  as- 
certained that  *'  not  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Calvin  is  men- 
tioned in  eidior  of  die  tuu  books  of 


homiliesp  The  word  prcdtsti nation^ 
continues  his  lordship,   "  dues  not 
occur  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  horiiilies :   the  word  election 
ocoirs  only  once,  and  then  is  not 
used  in  the  Calrinisti€  sense:  tho. 
word  reprobation  does  not  occur  at 
all.     Nothing  is  said  of  absolute 
decrees,  partial  redemptioo,  perse- 
verance, irresistible  grace :  and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  subjects 
of  many  of  the  homilies  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Caln- 
nistic  sjrstem ;  such*as  ori^.nal  sin, 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  tairii,  good 
works,  declining  from  God,  the  |ia» 
tivity,  the  passion,  the  resurrection, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghast,  tho 
grace  of  God,    and   repentHnce,** 
The  learned  prelate  next  proceeds 
to   show,    and    that    upon    stablf 
grounds,  that  although  riiere^is  no- 
thing dtcUkdIif  either  in  favour  of 
or  against  the  Calvinistlc  system, 
there  are  a  variety  of  passages,  that 
may  be  advanced  as  incidentally  in  ^ 
opposition  to  it :   and  he  feirly  con-  ^ 
eludes,  that  *'  the  feet  is,  that  th« 
introduction  of  Calvin tsrn,  or  rather 
its  prevalence  in  any^  considerabia 
degree,  was  subtseqitent  to   di0  be- 
giiinhig  of  qtieen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  all  our  public  Jbrmularies,  our 
articles,  our  litui^y,  and  our  ho- 
milies, were  settled  as  they  now  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  altera- 
tions atid  additions  in  the  iiturgy, 
-not  in  the  least  affectuig  its  general 
spirit  and  character.'*    If  then  it  bt 
inquired,  from  what  particular  cree4 
are  the  articles  actually  derived? 
Dr.  Prettyman's  answer  is,  "  our 
church  is  not  Lutheran — ^it  is  not 
Calvlnistk: — it  is  not  Arminiao^-it 
i9  Scriptural.     It  is  built  upon  tha 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself   being    the  chief  corner^ 
atone.'* 

In  aid  of  these  observations  has 
been  published  ^'  a  Dissartation  on 
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the  ScvenUeiilli  Ariido  of  the 
Ciuirth  of  I  ;JaiiJ,  wficrcin  lite 
ScMtiiiRnAs  ot  iIm:  Compilers  aixi 
€^Ui'jT  ont'  :iiporary  Reformers,  oa 
the  S'lljtri  o:"  the  liivine  Decrves, 
a  0  1  ..U  tlvvKued  from  their  own 
Vv  iiiinj^-i.  'io  which  i&  subjoined, 
a  shori  rra<  I  avcitainin^the  Reign 
ar.i  'i'lnic  in  uhich  the  royal  De- 
iliir.^tiun  iK't<i:c  tlie  Thirty-nine 
A.ticleb  r.Lia  lir-^l  puhhRhcil.  Ry  llie 
Tcvcrmid  T.  WiiKliL^sicr,  1).  D.,  laie 
ic«.tor  Oa'  Applet* hi."  The  voluhi- 
li:}  of  .*.e  rali^  will  save  us  tonie 
lrua».lc.  In  iew  wortU,  the  prc- 
acnt  i-*  a  tract  selected  from  "  *1  he 
Clir.rthmairs  Kemembraneer,"  in 
coiiiun.jiou  with  Dr.  \Viachejiler'!j 
}•  .->jy,  now  repnhlishcd  its  a  compa- 
nion to  the  furmcT.  The  publica- 
tion i>  well  timed,  arid  entitled  to 
an  an.>uer,  it  the  dispute  be  uieaut 
l<»  he  ^KTJ-evt-red  in. 

M  rX)\  croon's  *•  True  Churchman," 
noticed  in  our  la^jt  annual   review, 
has  y.uix  been  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Daubuiv,  to  whom  he  had  tiirown 
clou  a  uic  gauntlet,  in  h  \olume  en- 
tit  id    **  Vindicix  Kccleswe  Anj^li- 
tani."     It   is  suthcient  to  ob»er\e, 
tliat  Mr.  Dnubeny  iip[H'ars  to  pos- 
sess a  inanifmt  advantnge  over  his 
anta^oiiibt,  and  that  many  passngej 
iwiiw  My.  Overton  himself  are  here 
st-lecttnl,  which  c\ince  no  small  de- 
gree of  tcrgiversaiion,  and  eudently 
prove  that  he  fcels  himself  driven  to 
maiKLHivrin:;   rather    tlian    to    iaix 
iii;hiing.     In  eli'ect,  the  Auti-Cal- 
Vini>)ls  set  m  to  be   in  full  posf^s- 
fion  of  the  held  ilielr  antagonists 
are   certainly    discomfited,    and   at 
present  set  :ii  scarcely  to  muster  cou- 
rage  enough   to  .sh«)\v  the'u"  faces. 
\V  heiher  or  not  they  may  yet  rally, 
y^e  cannot  say.     It  w ill  l)e  our  duly 
to  liijiiUain  a  vigiumt  e)e,  and  from 
tiiVit  itv  time  to  rep)rt  the  staiv  of 
the  l...;iie.     From  ail  th.it  lia.^  Uen 
aavaaccd,  it  appear^  obvious^  tiiat 


the  cbnrch  trticle*  were  plaim^ 
and  proposed   in  the  rekpa  of  Kii- 
wanl.  VT. ;    that  cpon  hi*  suddi-n 
and  unhappy  deeeaiie,  aiid  tl^  re- 
9torati#£i  ot  p^ipery  under  the  rt- i^ 
Qi  Mary,  many  pi  the  refuniiers 
fled  to    the  continent,    rf  whom 
some^  during  the  the  period  of  their, 
exile,  imbibed  various  portions   of 
the  Calvinistic  creed  arWi  s^nnt;  aiid 
that  hence,  on  their  return  home 
in  the  reign  of  Ellizabeth,  when  tije 
whole  was  adjusted,  a  Utile  o4'  the 
Caliini>tic  leaven  made  its  apperj- 
ance,  and  insinuiued  itself  m  honie 
ftlight  degree  irito  the  public  fbmiu- 
laries.      To  ascertain  foiriy,  there- 
fore,  what    were  tlie  undi-guised 
aud  unadulterated  sentioK'nts  of  the 
propooiiders  of  the  established  st^ 
ticks^   we  c»i\ght  to  ascend  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  examine  wbat 
they  conslsteti   of  in  the  relgp  of 
Edward  VI.,  antecedently  to  any  at- 
tempt   to    initrmix   foreign  along 
with  the  native  bullion.     Unt  the 
opinion  of  Latimer  was  widely  dif^ 
ferentfrom  that  of  the  Gent-ve^^  re- 
former,- may  be  easily  ascertained 
from  the  following  passage  of  his» 
which  us   still   in  exl^vence.  aod  is 
well  known  in  the  coune  of  thecoiw 
trovcrhy :    '*  Christ  ahed   as   much 
blood  for  Judas  as  Ke  did  for  Peler : 
Peter  believed  it,  and  therefore  he 
was  saved  ;  Judas  would  not  heliex^ 
it,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned, 
the  iiault  being  in  him  only,  uni  ii> 
no  body  else.'      We  shall  conclude 
our  account  of  this  cootrq^-ersy,  by 
observing,  that  the  point  ot' debate 
seems  now  to  be  widely  and  totit^ 
unhappily  varied  from  its  original 
bearing :  and  that  the  inquiry,  ir.- 
fttead  of  relating  to  what  istauglii 
in  the  Gospel,  is  altogether  tnuis- 
ferred  to  what  is  taught  by  Calviu, 
and  what  by  the  articles  of  cur  na- 
tional clnu'ch. 

Wl*  rejuic«  e:ttreaidy  that  the 
'  icgislaliiie 
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legislatore  hats  at  length  interposed 
its  autiiority  ujiofl  tiie  subject  of 
tithes  and-  non-residences,  which 
have  so  long-  excked  a  large  increase 
of  die  ^dium  ikeologicum.  What 
has  hHHierto  been  accomplished, 
however,  we  only  wish  to  regard  as 
a  presa^xe  of  much  mone  that  is  to 
follow  5  and  we  believe  such  to  be 
the  intention  of  tlie  hononrabk  and 
r^ry  worthy  instigator  of  thw  im- 
portant hiqniry.  Much  that  de». 
mands  correction  remains  untouch- 
ed; bst  chi  bvH  commncift  ha  la 
Meia  ddl*  opra.  In  niakmg  tliese 
observations  we  are  rather  trans- 
gressing the  hmit<  that  should 
twund  our  labours  ^  but  a  tt^fifrence 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  parties 
under  the  bill  that  has  lately  passed 
through  the  senate,  by  proving  the 
pamphlets  published  on  this  subject 
.in  the  course  of  the  current  year  to 
he  already  obsolete,  will  prove  at 
the  same  time  the  propriety  of  our 
no  further  interfering  with  them 
than  by  announcing  the  titles  and 
contents  of  tlie  more  conspiajoiis. 
Mr.  Jolio  Moore,  LL.  B.  in  his 
*'  Car^e  respecting  the  Maintenance 
of  the  London  Clergy,"  has  proved 
by  autfiehtic  documents  that  tlie«e 
gentlemen  by  no  menns  enjoy  a 
comparative  income  equal  to*wIiat 
was  possessed  by  their  predecessors 
in  l&)8,  being  the  j)eriod  in  which 
the  table  he  principally  refers  to 
was  dra^vn  up.  This  table  forms 
the  first  of  a  set  of  columns  ^wliich 
are  designed  to  elticidate  each  other 
by  a  reciprocal  contrast :  the  second 
column  presents  the  amount  ef  the 
tithe?  now  paid  in  the  different  be- 
nclices  within  and  with<jut  the 
walls,  according  to  the  report  of  tlic 
clergy  themselves ;  the  tliird  ;^ives  the 
tithes  ns  paid  according  Ut  that  of  the 
city  i  the  fourth;  an  est! male  of  the 
tithes  as  they  oughk  to  be  paid  ac- 
cutdkig  to  tlie  value  of  the  houses. 


tn  our  last  number  we  noticed 
Mr.  Hook*s  answer  t6  a  well  writ^ 
ten  work  entrtitd  "  The  NecessN 
ty  of  the  Abolition  of  Phiralitic*?» 
Non-residence,  &c.  j  ***  and  we  have 
now  to  introdiKe  a!K>ther  reply  tb 
the  same  book,  under  the  appelln* 
don  of  "  A  Word  of  Ad^-ice  to  all 
Chiipch  Reformation  -  mongers.'* 
Having' thus  ushered  it  before  our 
readers,  xi-e  shnll  leave  it  to  itfc 
own  fiite,  ■  witli  this  singfe  ob- 
servation, that  the  •  writer  knows 
better  how  to  declaim  than  to  ar- 
gue i  better  how  to  abuse  than  to 
illustrate.  Tlie  subject  of  plurali- 
ties is  one  of  those  which  still  de- 
mand tlie  attention  of  parliahient, 
and  which,  we  truiJt,  will  shortly 
receive  it 

Amongst  the  baptists,  we  per-" 
ceive  that  a  dispute  of  no  small  de- 
gree of  violence,  at  least  on  the  one 
side,  Im  occurred  upon  the  subject 
of  tlie  future  and  eventual  salvntiou 
of  all  men.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Vidler,  a  member  of  this  commu- 
^nion,  was  of  late  putilicly  exconi- 
nmnicated  from  tlie  fraternity  at  a 
general  association  of  the  particular 
baptist  churches  at  Chathajii,  for 
openly  avowing  this  heretical  opi- 
nion. He  was  then  openly  told 
from  tlie  pulpit,  after  tlio  jjeuteuce 
of  exconiinunicntion  had  been  an- 
nounced,- that  "  error  is  worse 
than  vice ;  that  this  tl<x:trine  is  » 
heresy,  and  e\ery  one  who  liolds 
it  is  a  heretic  :  not  that  every  here- 
tic ijj  a  wicked  man,  for  heretics 
are  often  tlie  holiest  of  men;  but 
heresy  is  n^ore  dangerous  than  vice,^ 
for  if  a  wicked  man  is  sound  in  the 
faith  there  U  some  hope  of  him ; 
such  Uro  often  recovered  5  but  as 
for  heretic^:,  they  are  very  seidoin 
recovered  from  th<*ip  errors."  It 
appears  tliat  there  were  at  this  time 
thirty  Calvinist  ministers  of  diffe* 
rent   denoa>'Ji4ilicn3   present,    and 
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that  only  one  of  tliem  disavowed 
the  sentiment  that  was  so  publicly 
tauglit.  We  are  sorry  to  perceive 
9o  roucb  rank  bigotry  among  so 
large  a  body  of  tlie  dissenters.  Can 
it&  possible  tliat  these  very  pro- 
scribers  of  a  Christian  brother,  to 
"^'hosc  moral  conduct  tlwy  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ap-> 
probation,  justify  tlieir  se|>arat(on 
from  the  established  church  by  an 
appeal  to  the  sacred  right  qf  private 
judgement.'  Yet  it  is  possible  for 
men  who  thus  voluntarily  throw 
away  tlic  senses  that  nature  gave 
them  J  not  ouly  to  do  this,  but  to 
do  wor.^e:  and  we  congratulate 
Sir.  Vidlcr  that  he  escaped  from 
stich  a  body  of  maduien  without 
being  actually  comtnitted  to  tlie 
stake  <>r  to  the  torture.  It  is  to  tlie 
wliolesome  terror  of  the  law  alone 
that  he  .is  indebted  for  not  having 
iiufiered  from  the  hands  of  these 
modern  Calvins  tlie  punishment  of 
banishment  which  their  morose 
and  fanatical  leader  inflicted  on  Bos- 
8ec,  or  that  of  deatli  upon  Serve tus. 
llie  doctrine  thus  professed,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Vidler,  has  produced 
a  cpntroversy  between  himself  and 
!Mr.  Fuller,  in  tlie  form  of  letters 
from  the  one  to  the  otlier.  Mr. 
Fuller  has  been  followed  up  on  his 
own  side  of  the  question  by  Scni- 
.tator's  ''Letters  to  an  Universalist, 
containing  a  Review  of  tlie  Contro- 
versy on  the  Doctrine  of  universal 
Salvation  ;**  and  Mr.Vidler  has  since 
published  a  detailed  answer  to  tlie 
two,  containing  *'  A  Statement  of 
lacts  attending  that  Controversy." 
Into  tJie  merits /of  th6  question  w© 
cannotenterj  it  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  better  supported  and  better  op- 
posed :  the  n lort  t  i m port  ant  and  appro- 
priate texts  of  Scrii)tiuc  in  it^  favour 
have  not  yet  been  broiiijlit  forwards, 
nor  do  v  t»  ever  remember  to  have 
s,^eri.Uicm  nturlcd  by  any  of  ibc  vo- 


tariefi  to  tliis  benevolent,  and  irtf 
trust  not  unchristian,  tenet. 

I>r.  Hales,  rector  of  Killesaodra 
in  Ireland,  has  begun  a  pablicatiuo 
to  which i  on  more  acCcnints  than 
one,  we  wish  the  most  ample  suc- 
cess.   It  is  entitled  "  Meiiiodma 
inspected.'*     Of  this,  the  £rst  poiV 
or  number,  only  is  yet  published. 
forming  a  pamplilet  of  ninety- four 
pages  Svo.,  and  cotitaining  an  s^pen-. 
dix  on   the.  evidences  of  a  state  of 
salvation.     Dr.  Hales  appears  to  be 
a  worthy,    pious,    and    consistent 
Christian,  zi^ilously  attached  to  the 
duties  of  his  parish,  andof  couFie 
not  readily  brooking  that  obtrusii^^ 
interference  and  introductioii  of  a 
new  plan  of  spiritualism,  which  w« 
so  frequently  witness    by  one    or 
other  of  tlie  two  societies  of  metho* 
dists  m  our  own  coontry.     It  sp' 
peai's  to  have  been  in  consequence 
of  such  incerfeiiedce  alone,  and  tb« 
extravagant  and  indecorous  Conduct 
of  the  metliodist  missionaries  who 
have  been  deputed  to  examine  the 
state  of  his  parish,  and  inflame  the 
minds    of  his     parishioners    with 
schism,  and  mysticism,  axid  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  publication  befbire  us 
derives  its  birth,     llie  statement 
it  contains  we  believe  to  be  correct^ 
and  unexaggerated ;    and  its  ceo^ 
sures  are  by  uo  n^eans  more  severa 
than  the  occasion  seems  fo  demand. 
VTe  have  long  believed  the  esta- 
blished church  to  be  exposed  to  x» 
small  degree  of  danger  from   the 
conduct  and  augmenting  numbers 
of  this   enormous  and  s)*stematjc 
brotherhood  j   luid  we  have  at  lhi< 
moment  another  book  before  us, 
written  by  an  ardent  and  devoted 
member  of  the  society  itself,  v.hich 
still  more  tlioroUglily  conv  inces  us 
of  the  existence  of   such  danger 
tlian  any   thing  contained  in  Dr. 
HaJcn's  publication.     The  book  \»«^ 
now  rcicr  to  is  eniitJcd  '•  A  Chni- 
nolojrnaJ 
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tlofogical    History    9f.  ^e    Pfeople 
called  Methodistd,  of  tfie  Connox-' 
ion  of  tlie  late  rev.  John  W'ebley. 
By  WiT^  ^lyles."     The  methodists 
date  their  rise  from  the  year  ]  729, 
about  which  time  the  two  AVe^Iey's 
began  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  degree 
of  external  sanctity  as  students  at 
Oxford,  though  John  always  so  ma- 
naged as  to  take  the  lead,  not  only 
indeed  of  his  brollier,  but  of  his 
own  church  universal^   till  the  day 
©fhisdeatli.     It  was  not  till  1/35 
that  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  George 
Wliitfield.  and  even  at  this  ]x?riod 
tlieir  whole  number  did  not  consist 
of  more  than  fourteen  or  fit'teen. 
It  sliortly  afterwards,  however,  ex- 
perienced a  rapid  incrense,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  year  1738,  at  which 
lime  they  united  themselves  with 
the  Moravians  j  a  unio;i  \\  hich  con- 
tinued   till    the    middle  of  17*1.3, 
when  a  double  schism  took  .place 
in  tlie  confederacy,  and  tlie  Mora- 
vians separated  upon  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  and  tho  Whitfieldians,  or 
Calvinistic    methodists,    upon    the 
<loctrine6  of  unttonditional  election, 
irresistible  grace,   and  tinal  perse- 
\xrauce.     Never  did  man  discover 
more  subtlety  in  enticing  tlie  mul- 
titude into  his  creed,  in  lompacting 
(hem  into  one  unitonn  and  indivi- 
lilblc  phalanx,  and  in  arrogjr.tintj  to 
himself  ilie   hupreine  power,    than 
John  \\'esley.      The  plan  he  laid 
down   and    <arrir.i    into    exerulion 
was  th.it  of  a  complete  hieranhy, 
and  consisted  progrcssi\  ely  of  so- . 
pieties,     helpers,    superinl«ndants, 
circuits,  conl<?rcnce:?,  being  so  many 
orbs  within  orb.<,  and  he  himself 
being  the.  poniifcr  maximus,  pope^ 
or  centre  of  the  v%diole.     Upon  Uie 
(ieath  ot'    Wesley,    the    sovereign 
j)ower   WAf,  posserJsed   johitly,   ac- 
^!ording  to  agreement,  by  a  conclave 
of  the  up])er  circli.^,  who  choose     c- 
tmiU^  a  moderator  from  their  owr 


body  J   and  the  intere^  of  tlie  ad*- 
ciety  seemii  to  flourish  as  well  il* 
not  better  under  a  republican. thaa 
under  a  monarchical  form  ot*gof»' 
vernment.    They  liave  a  public  ex- 
chequer,  which  is  contributed  to 
by  every  individual   member,   and 
under  a  variety  of  annual  demands  f, 
and  wdiich  is  also  supported  by  the 
pi'oiit  of  all   the    religious    book^ 
tliiit  have  recel\'ed  the  official  im- 
primatur, and  are  alone  allowed  to 
be  circulated  and  read  by  tlie  frai^ 
ternity.   When  Wesley  died,  in  tha 
year  1791>  the  number  of , their  li- 
censed preacliers,  was  2gif  and  of 
their  members   71, 0)68.       In   the 
year  1800,  only  nine  .years  after- 
wards, tlie  state  of  the  connexioa 
was  as  follows  :  Q40  chapels  in  tho 
united  kingdom^  j    41 7  prjuacLtxs^ 
and  109,90'!    members  J    present- 
ing to  us  an  augmentation  of  iiearljr 
fortj/  thousand  within  this  short  pe- 
riod of  time.     The  Wpsleyan  or. 
Arminian  class  of  methodists,  how- 
ever, which  alone  is  treated  of  iti 
tlie  volume  before  us,  is  small  ia 
comparison  with  the  Calvinistic  or 
tlie    votaric!^    of   Whitfield,    and 
\Vh().sc  internal  and  ecclesiastic  po- 
lity   is    conducted     upon    jimdar 
grounds.     When  we  reflect  tlierc-^ 
line  upon  this  enormous  and  grow- 
ing engine  5  w  hen  we  behold  its  chief 
pro])s  puihuing  eveiy  artifice  to  In- 
veigle themselves  into  tlie  establish-, 
ed  church,  and  to  identify  their  creed 
w'wh.  its  doctrines  j  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  extent  of  their  influenci^, 
tlie  opulence  of  their  exchequers, 
and  above  all  survey   tliem   pur- 
chasing popular  chapels,  and  even 
presentafcions  to  livings— we  cannol^ 
avoid  believing  that  the  church  '1$ 
in  considerable  danger  ;    and  that; 
notliing  cun  save  it  but  a  wider  se- 
paration from  so  deadly  a  foe  by  a 
revisal  of  its  articles,  or  convulsivo 
schisms  in  the  bosom  of  the  confe- 
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dcncy  itself,  of  which,  howerer, 
St  present,  there  appears  to  be  no 
firospect  vrhatever.  To  what  fana- 
tical extent  of  debasement  or  ex- 
dnsion  the  Calvinistic  methodLsts 
may  advance  we  know  notj  but  the 
following  are  openly  exhibited,  as 
containing  a  part  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Arniinian,  who  nevertheless 
separated  from  the  former  as  disap- 
proving of  their  scttrer  doi^mas. 
**  9.  Can  an  unbeliever  (whatever 
be  be  in  other  respects)  chiiUenge 
anv  thing  of  God's  justice  ?  A.  Ab- 
solutely nothing  but  hell!  and  this 
is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too 
much  insist  on. — S.  Do  we  empty 
men  of  their  owti  righteousness  as 
we  did  at  first  ?  do  we  suflficienlly 
kbdnr  when  they  begin  to  be  con- 
vinced of  sin,  fo  take  away  all  they 
lean  upon  ?  should  we  not  then  en-, 
deavour  with  all  our  might  to  over- 
turn their  false  foundations  ?  J,  This 
was  atfirst  one  of  our  principal  points^ 
and  it  might  be  so  still,  for  till  all 
other  foundations  are  overturned  they 
cannot  build  upon  Cluist. — ^.  Did 
we  not  then  purposely  tlirow  them' 
into"  convictions  ?  into  strong  sor- 
row and  fear  ?  nay,  did  wt  not 
strive  to  tnake  them  inconsolable, 
rtfiisir^  to  be  coynfortedT  J.  We 
did :  and  so  we  should  do  still  5  for 
the  stronger  the  conviction  the 
speedier  the  deliverance  3  and  none 


90  soon  receive  the  peace  of  God  if 
those  ndio  steadily  refuse  all  other 

comfort/' 

In  our  last  volume  we  noticed  se- 
veral very  alanxung  disputes  which 
had  sprmig  up  wit&n  the  bosom  of 
the  society  of  Friends ;  and  wkach 
threatened,  esen  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  its  own  diembers,  its  speedy 
extinction.  These  do  not  appear  ta 
have  been  niaintained  with  aU  the 
animosity  we  then  lamented  our  be- 
ing compelled  to  witness ;  but  from 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  general 
Epistle  of  brotherly  Admoohion 
and  Counsel  to  the'  !^^oplc  called 
Quakers,  issued  at  the  Time  of  th& 
yearly  Meeting  in  London,  Anno 
18(K.  By  Theophilus  Freeman,'* 
we  still  perceive  a  coQsiderabie 
degree  of  disunion,  and  conse- 
quently schism  in  their  doctrines 
and  discipline.  Contraiy  ta  the 
declared  creed  of  the  genera!  as- 
sembly, Mr.  Freeman  here  objects 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  tonneots, 
and'  intimates  that  the  original  be* 
lief  of  their  forefathers  was  unitari- 
an. He  advises  also  the  peaceable 
payment  of  tithes,  and  opposes  the 
preaching  of  women:  be  «£«3p- 
proves  of  much  of  their  system  of 
modern  discipline,  and  coiKjeive* 
the  society  to  be  gradually  declin- 
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IN  surveying  the  numerous  pub- 
lications that  are  annually  is- 
suing from  the  press  on  the  impor- 


tant art  of  healing,  it  is  not  to  be 

expected  that  we  should  engage  in 

any  very  detailed  analysis  of  eadi 
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iticKvidual  article.  As  our  criti-' 
cisins  are  designed  for  the  general 
rather  than  the  professional  reader, 
we  feel  unable  to  indulge  ourselves 
to  the  extent  we  could  wish^  and 
tnust,  in  many  instances^  rest  satis-* 
fied  with  a  comprehensive  abstract^ 
iristead  of  a  minute  investigation. 

We  begin  wirfi  the  Hygeia  of 
Dr.  Beddoes,  which  is  a  collection 
of  ^  Essays  moral  and  medical,  on 
the  Causes  affecting  the  personal 
State  of  the  middling  and  afHuent 
Classes }  **  and  extends  to  three  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  l^ese  essays  have 
idready  been  published  separately ; 
and  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  the  reader  as  a  com- 
pact work.  Yet,  even  at  {(resent, 
tiie  author's  full  indention  is  by  no 
means  completed;  for  the  essays 
before  us  are  only  an  introduction 
to  a  general  history  of  physiolo^, 
which  is  hereafter  to  he  brou^t 
forwards.  Dr.  Beddoes  is  unque- 
ttionably  a  man  of  talent :  he  has  a 
bold  conception,  an  active  imagina- 
tion, an  indef^gable  industry;  but 
he  is  deficient  in  judgement.  He 
starts  ideas  to  which,  by  a  sort  of. 
falcinating  declamation,  he  gives  a 
^plausible  appearance  j  he  pursues 
them  with  the  vigour  of  a  sports- 
man ;  and,  like  the  sportsman  tdo, 
he  hunts  them  down. and  destroys 
them  himself  in  (he  course  of  a  few 
hours*  The  same  amusement  ne- 
vertheless prevails;  he  rises  the 
next  morning  in  the  pursuit  of  other 
game,  and  he  is  just  as  successful  as 
before.  The  Hygeia  is  a  publication 
uddressed  to  the  world  at  large  ra- 
ther than  to  the  medical  profession. 
For  oursdves,  we  dislike  popular 
medkini  ;  for  a  long  course  of  prac- 
tice has  shown  us,  twyond  all  doubt, 
Azt  it  is  productive  of  infinitely 
more  mischief  than  good.  Men 
muiy  be  dabblers  th  the  profession, 
but  they  iNia»  bt  dabblers  oui  qfit 
1803.    . 


whenever  th^  attempt  to  interfere 
witi^  medical  practice ;  and  dab- 
blers, whether  in  law  or  physic^  are 
sure  to  work  vfar  more  harm  than 
benefit.  Our  author  himself,  in- 
deed, is  of  the  very  same  opinion  : 
and  hence",  as  though  to  furnish  an- 
other proof  o{  the  habitual  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  judgement  of 
which  we  have  just  accused  him, 
while  he  expressly  addr^sse^s  these 
volumes  to  the  people  ^t  large, 
his  second  essay  is  purposely  writ- 
ten to  expose  the  immense  mischief 
which  is  ever  resulting  firom  th^ 
folly  and  absurdity  of  private  prac* 
tice.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  also  given 
his  sanction  to  "An  Account  of 
the  Discovery  and  Operation  of  a 
new  Medicine  for  the  Gout ;  * - 
which  is  a  vegetable  that  its  first 
employer  thought  serviceable  both 
in  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints ; ' 
but  which,  like  its  predecessors^ 
has  now  had  its  day,  and  is  heard 
of  no  more.  The  name  of  the  ve- 
getable is  still  a  secret;  and,  if  the 
author  expect  its  communication 
to  be  purchased  by  parliament,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  so. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the 
gout,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to 
mention  Dr.  Blegborough's  air- 
pump  vaix)ur-bath,  invented,  we 
believe,  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brigh- 
ton, but  introduced  into  medical 
practice  by  the  gentleman  betbre 
us.  It  is  a  box  with  an  aperture  at  ^ 
each  end  adaptable  to  the  shape  of 
the  limb;  it  is  then  covered  with  a 
top,  and  made  air-tight;  anotlier 
opening  admits  a  tube  into  it,  and 
consequently  the  premised  vapour. 
We  have  heard  of  several  cases  in 
which  topical  benefit  is  admitted  to, 
have  be^  hence  derived  ;  but  we 
have  been  told  also  that  the  malady 
has  merely  changed  its  seat,  and 
removed  perhaps  fi^m  the  foot  to 
the  head  or  stomach.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  recommended  for  other  cases 
than  gout  5  and  perhaps  with  more 
prospect  of  success. 

Dr.  Percival's  "  Medical  Ethics" 
contain,^  upon  the  whole,  a  useful 
"  Code  ot  Institutes  and  Precepts 
adapted  to  the  prpfessional  Conduct 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.'*  These 
it  is  impossible  to  analyse :  tliey 
originated  from  a  system  of  laws 
which  the  author  was  requested  to 
draw  up  in  the  year  1792  for  the 
use  of  the  infirmary  at  Manchester  3 
they  are  accompanied  witli  notes, 
of  which  many  are  irrelevant )  and 
followed,  towards  the  close  of  th^ 
volume,  witli  a  strange  introduc- 
tion of  a  sermon  preached  by^  son 
of  Dr.  Percival  in  1791,  fer  the  be- 
nefit of  the  infirmary  at  Liverpool. 

In  th^  original  communication  of 
Dr.  Duncan's  '^  Aimals  of  Medi- 
cine" for  the  preceding  year,  we 
meet  with  nothing  of  peculiar  sin- 
gularity ;  though  several  of  the  cases 
recorded  are  interesting.  The  pa- 
pers whicli  have  chiefly  pleased  us 
are  Dr.  Brown's  observations  on 
fever,  and  Dr.  Yeats' s  on  the  good 
eftects  of  a  combination  of  calomel 
and  opium  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
.Of  the  general  benefit  of  this  last 
medicine  we  can  s^^eak  from  a  long 
and  successfiil,  practice. 

Of  individual  diseases,  those 
which  have  principally  attracted 
our  attention,  within  the  limits  of 
oiu"  retrospect,  are  tlie  vernal  influ- 
enza aiid  the  cow-pox.  From  tlie 
former  we  have  now  entirely  es- 
caped 3,  and  the  short  period  of  its 
continuance  does  not  appear  to  have 
allowed  time  to  ascertain  very  accu- 
rately either  its  origin  or  degree  of 
contagion  5  its  series  of  symptoms 
or  prognosis.  It  was  an  epidemic 
fever,  accompanied,  in  almost  every 
instance,  with  catarrh,  and  occa- 
sionally with  acute  rheumatism  or 
with  tnie^  or  spurious  peripneumo- 


ny.    Its  fleeting  features  have  been 
aimed  at,  and  sometimes  sucoesA- 
fully  hit,  by  Drs.  R.  Pearson,  Hod- 
man, Falconer,  and  R.  Hooper,  a^ 
well  as  by  several  others.       Upon 
the  cow-pox  we  have  already  had 
to  observe  so  much  that  we  shall 
now  only  notice  that  the  chief  wri- 
ters upon  the  subject  siiice  our  last 
are  Dr.  Pearson,    Mr.  Ring,    aod 
Mr.  Simmons.     It  is  of  more  eon- 
sequence  that  we  should  state,  al* 
though  we  are  in  some  degree  anti* 
cipating  our  proper  limits,  ffaat  in 
a    few    instances    both    in    town 
and  country  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded :  the  true  variolous 
disease  having  followed,  and  in  se- 
veral   cases    very    severely,     after 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  and 
successful  use  of  vaccine  inocula- 
tion.    These  instances,   however, 
are  but  feWj  and  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  our  confidence  in 
the  genial  benefit  of  the  practice 
of  vaccination.     Yet,  while  we  con- 
tend tliat  generally  qfeaking  it  will 
prove  an  unquestionable  preventive^ 
we  are  hence  compelled  to  admit 
that  under  certain  circumstances  it 
will  be  no  preventive  whatever; 
and  our  object  is  now  therefore  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of^ those  cir- 
cumstances which  prohibit  its  beot- 
ficial  operation  J  to  examine,  bj  a 
long  train  of  experiments,  whether 
they  result  from  any  peculiar  chsige 
the  morbific  ichor  itself  sustains  itt 
passing  firom  subject  to  subject  $  or 
from  an  insusceptibility  of  its  ciiect, 
or  a  resistance  to  its  action,  in  coo- 
.soquence  of  any  habitual  or  here- 
ditary temperament  in  the  patient 
inoculated.    We  have  indubitably 
been  somewhat  too  precipitate  in 
our  predictions,  and  we  have  uni- 
formly objected  to  the  very  pom- 
pous and  dogmatic  Ude  wbicli  has 
been  assumed  by  at  least  one  of  our 
public     ii^titutions^    to    promore 
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what  we  yet  believe  and  hope  will 
be  found  a  most  useful  and  ei^- 
caciofus  practice. 

On  the  subject  of  general  fever 
we  have  had  presented  to  us  the 
last  and  posthumous  laboujs  of  Dr. 
Fordyce,  edited  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Wells;  they  possess  t|ie  author*s 
common  character  of  minute  and 
discriminate  remark,  in  a  verbose 
and  tedious  style  of  delivery.  On 
the  subject  of  scarlatina  Dr.  Black- 
bume  has  favoured  u$  with  a  trea- 
tise which  contains  many  valuable 
observations^  tliough  upon  many  es- 
sential points,  both  of  cure  and  <;on- 
tagion,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark. 
That  all  children  equally  exposed  to 
the  disease  are  not  equally  suscepti- 
ble of  it,  is  a  &ct  with  which  we 
have  been  long  acquainted.  At 
a  school  in  which  it  became  com- 
mon, attended  by  this  gentleman, 
out  of  sixty-four  scholars  only 
twenty  received  it;  while  the  fa- 
mily, the  associates,  and  servants, 
all  escaped.  This  last  fact  we  have 
also  frequently  seen  corroborated — 
a  ^imlarity  of  age  appears  almost 
necessary  for  tlte  propagation  of  the 
scarlatina  in  juvenile  subjects. 

On  the  'f  Diseases  of  Children,'* 
we  have  received  a  humble .  and 
harmless  pamphlet  from  Mr.Hume, 
and  one  of  more  prominency  from 
Dr.  Cheyne,  being  a  continuation  of 
his  essays  upon  this  important  to- 
pic. In  this ,  latter  treatise,  how- 
ever, we  perceive  that,  aldv)ugh  a 
resident  at  Edinburgh,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  common  jaundiced 
eye  which  bas  of  late  afflicted  most 
of  our  London  practitioners,  and  in- 
duced them  to  attribute  almost 
every  disease  of  doubtful  origin  to 
an  affection  of  the  liver.  On  the 
*'  Diseases  of  Women  **  Dr.  Sayer 
Walker  has  written  a  useful  practi- 
cal treatise,  which,  upon  the  whole> 
may  be  regarded  as  a  s^^  guide^ 


and  chiefly  perhaps  In  consequence 
of  its  haying  no  pretensions  to  nbvel 
experiments  or  an  untried  path. 

In  therapeutics  we  have  first  to 
notice  tlie  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia,  '  being  just 
eleven  yea?s  after  the  last,  which 
was  printed  in  1792.  The  materia 
medica  is  here  very  considerably, 
and  for  the  most  part  very  proper- 
ly, curtailed ;  the  pharmaceutic  part 
has  received,  some  valuable  addi- 
tions, but  is  most  imjiroved  by  a 
greater  elegance  and  precision  in 
the  composition  of  the  various  for- 
mulas. The  nomenclature  is  al- 
most entirely  changed ;  and  it  is  to 
this  change  and  introduction  of  the 
titles  of  modem  chemistry  that  we 
are  principally,  perhaps,  indebted 
for  the  edition  before  us.  In  gene.- 
ral  the  nomenclature  is  amended 
by  its  variation,  though  some  of  Um 
titles  seem  to  be  rather  formulas 
themselves  than  tlie  mere  names  of 
such  formulas ;  of  this  description 
is  the  oxidum  antimonii  cum  suU 
phura,  per  nitratem  potassce.  We 
have  also  received,  in  five  volumes, 
octavo,  "  The  Edinburgh  Practice 
of  Physic ;  "  which,  with  a  singular 
inconsistency,  is  made  -to  contain  a 
vast  multitude  of  fonus  taken 
avowedly  from  tlie  practice  of  the 
different  hospitals  in  London.  Tlie 
work,  nevertheless,  as  a  compila- 
tion, discovers  industry  and  judge- 
ment, and  may  be  referred  to  with 
advantage.  Dr.  Duncan  has,  very 
usefully  for  the  public,  brought  for- 
ward a  *'  New  Edinburgh  Dispen- 
satory/' founded  upon  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopeia.  Dr. 
Trotter  has  at  length  brought  his 
"  Medicina  Nautica  "  to  an  honour- 
able close^  The  bark  of  the  salix 
latifolia  (or  broad-lea\'ed  willow) 
has  again  been  introduced  to  no- 
tice by  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  its  decoc- 
tion may  sometime  be  found  use- 
S  2  ful-j 
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ful ;  but,  while  we  approve  of  the 
author's  prescription  for  its  employ- 
ment, we  cannot  but  accuse  him 
0(  inacquaintance  with  the  art  of 
tanning,  and  confiising  the  powers 
of  the  living  with  those  of  the  dead 
animal  fibre.    On  Bath,  Cheiten- 

,  ham,  and  other  waters,  we  have  re- 
ceivfed  various  treatises  from  Drs. 
Gibbes,  Jameson,  &c.  but  not  enti- 
tled to  particular  notice.  Dr. 
Johnstone  has  ablv  and  successfully 
supported  his  father's  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  advantage  of  the 
vapour  of  mineral  acids  in  destroy- 
ing contagion :    the  acid  he  prefer- 

^red,  and  which  has  since  been  stre- 
nuously recftmmended  (as  we  no- 
ticed in  our  volume  of  last  vear)  by 
M.  Guytpn-Mon^eau,  yras  tne  muri-r 
atic.  Dr.  C.  Smyth  exchanged  it 
for  the  nitrbus,  and  has  since  been 
Rewarded  by  parliament  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  ^ntidote.  Electricity 
and  Galvanism  have  been  snccess- 
iully  applied,  in  several  cases,  iii 
complaints  of  the  eye  and  earj  by 
Mr.  Carpuej  and  the  former  alone 
still  more  generally  by  Mr.  Birch, 
of  St.  Thomases  hospital.  Dr. 
Bradley  has  given  a  small  '*  Medi- 
cal Dictionary,"  some  time  since 
compiled  bj-  Dr.  Fox,,  with  a  few 
additions  of  his  own^  and  we  have 
received  a  **  New  Anatomical  No- 
menclature,"    from    Dr.    Barclay, 

^  which  dife-covers  taste  and  genius, 
though  we  doubt  much  as  to  jts 
ever  gaining  a  general  circulation* 
In  spite 'of  all  that,  it  advances  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  ap- 
prove the  intermarriage  6f  lidtin 
and  Greek  terms  in  tiie  formation 
of  one  and  the  same  compound. 
'  Tlie  science  of  anatomy  is  consi- 
derably indebted  to  Dr.  Hooper  for 
Several  opuscules  containing  jplates^ 
di^ams,  and  maps,  illustrative  of 
imtiy  of  the  most  im^rtant  seg- 
aients  of  tke  hiMDaa  $Qire.    He  \% 


also  entitled  tb  equal  thanka  ^  W-» 
ing  naturalised,  in  a  reduced  feiD| 
professor  Walter's  very  valuable,  aoa 
indeed  unrivalled,  plates  of  4lie  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  nerves^  whkb 
were  originally  published  by  the  or- 
der and  at  the  expense  of  the  Rojral 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Beiim. 
These  plates  are.  moreover  aocom- 
panied  by  explanations,  and  a  de- 
scription of  die  par  vagolb,  great 
sympathetic,  and  phrenic  nervcf . 

In  the  chirurgic  art  we  bar^ 
received  a  very  valuable  volume 
of  ''  Practical  Ulustratioiis,  lOoa* 
tr9t€^  with  Cases,"  by  Mr.  H^, 
of  the  general  infirmary  at  Leeds  ^ 
a  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
been  formerly  obliged  for  sewenl 
imp<)rtant  communicatioDa.  Thoe 
is  frequently  in  this  volmne  a  de* 
viation  from  the  beaten  path,  aoi 
for  the  purpose  of  nofv^r,  bat  of 
improving  the  art  itself.  Thtt  open* ' 
tions  are  neatly  detailed,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  author  exhibii 
sound  judgement  combined  with 
extensive  practice.  Mr.  Chnfef 
Bell  Ivas  followed  up  his  phrtes  on 
the,  brain  with  **  A  Series  of  En- 
gravings, explaining  the  Coane  of 
the  Nerves :  **  the  same  el^^Dice 
and  accuracy  which  were  ao  pie- 
eminent  in  the  former,  are  etspaSkj 
A)nspicuou8  in  the  latter  work, 
which  seems  to  have  accomplisbed 
for  the  student  all  he  can  expect 
from  delineations  of  thia  kind* 
Mr.  Bell  has  also  added  a'  Ihiid  to- 
luRie  to  his  celebrated  rebtion's 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body/ 
which  proves  him  to  be  w*orthy  of 
the  office  he  has  volunteered,  and 
completes  with  adequate  ability  die 
original  undertaking.  It  compnaes, 
in  two  distinct  parts,  the  aaatomj 
of  the  brain  and  description  of  tfat 
courte  of  the  nerves,  and  the  anatOi> 
my  of  the  eye  and  ear.  It  dbonid 
ba  Mndiad  in  eonjunctioii  with  his 
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plates.  The  subject  of  hernia  has 
been  shortly  discussed  by  Dr.  A. 
Munro,  jun.  and  Mr.  Timbrel  hi  a 
second  part  of  his  Obseri^ations;  of 
these,  the  latter,  however,  is  not  a 
practitioner,  but  has  been  compelled 
to  attend  to  the  disease  from  having 
b^n  long  a  Sufferer  under  it  him- 
«elf.  We  believe  it  was  his  first 
;part  of  these  Observations  that  pro- 
cured him  the  adjudication  of  a  gold 
medal  from  the  society  of  arts,  com- 
merce, and  manui&ctures,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  containing  an  im- 
provement in, the  construction  ©f 
trusses.  As  a  chinirgical  work  we 
cannot  be  Very  lavish  in  our  praise 
upon  Dr.  Munro  s  Obsen^ations ; 
indeed  the  subject  yet  remains  to 
be  treated  with  a  masterly  hand;  or 
rather,  if  we  step  a  few  months  for- 
ward from  the  period  to  which  our 
history  refers,  we  may  say  has  been 
iaiefy  so  treated  by  Mr.  Asdey 
Cooper,  in  a  work  of  equal  magni- 
ficence and  accuracy,  to  which,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  we  shall  re- 
.  vert  widi  pleasure.  Neither  of  the 
.writers  before  us  appears  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  professor  Campers 
superb  and  coirect  Icones  Hernia- 
rum.  Mr.  Home's  treatment  of 
strictures  in  the  urethra  still  conti- 
nues to  excite  controversy.  In  a 
second  volume  upon  this  subject  he 
has  entered  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  practice,  and  has  illustrated  it 
with,  a  variety  of  very  important 
cases ;  of  these  the  greater  part  have 
been  successfid ;  but  in  others  the 
author  candidly  admits  that  so 
much,  and  even  such  fatal,  mischief 
lias  occurred,  that  the  student,  we 
apprehend,  eyen  from  a  perusal  of 
his  own  book,  musl  be  fearful  and 
indecisive  as  to  his  ftiture  practice. 
Mr.  H.  has  been  incidentally  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  him  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Vesicae  Lotur^  which^  un« 


der  certain  circumstances,  has  un- 
questionably  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
rollowed  with  success.  It  hsis 
escaped  our  attention,  if  either  of 
these  gentlemen  have  noticed  the 
use  of  bougies  armed  with  pure 
kali,  which  are  certainly  entitled  to 
a  fair  trial.  Upon  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  teetli  we  hai^e  had  a  use- 
ful publication  by  Mr.  Fox,  who 
has  illustrated  his  observations  with 
engravings.  On  the  medical  de^ 
partment  of  the  army  we  have  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  important  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  a  useful 
vade-mecum  by  Mr.  Blair. 

The  veterinary  art  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  higlily  benefited  by 
the  publications  of  the  year  before  us. 
We  have  had  an  English  version  of 
La  Fosse's  "  Pocket  Manual  j "  a  "  Do- 
mestic Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Houses  and  Dogs,"  by  Mr.  Blaine; 
and  *'  A  new  System  of  Farrieiy," 
by  Mr.  Fearon:  but  we  perceive 
notking  very  prominent  either  in  th^ 
line  of  excellence  or  defect  in  any 
of  these  publications. 

In  the  pursuit  of  natural  history 
Dr.  Shaw  seems  still  to  take  the  lead, 
as  he  has  done  for  sereiaJ  years  past ; 
we  mean  as  a  general  wfiter  in  this 
department  of  science.  His  fourth 
volume,  which  is  now;  before  us,  is 
devoted  to  the  branch  of  ichthyolo- 
gy— a  branch  with  which  natura- 
lists are  less  acquainted  than  with  any 
other;  and  which,  perhaps  chiefly 
on  this  account,  they  are  less  able 
to  render  interesting  and  attractive. 
Linneus  and  Gmelin,  Block  and  La- 
c6pede,  are  our  aatlior's  principal  au- 
thorities, and  he  has  occasionally  in? 
riched  tliera  by  specimens  from  the 
British  and  Leverian  Museums. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  Dr, 
Shaw  appears  to  less  advantage,  we 
think,  in  the  pres^it  than  in  the 
preceding  volumes.  Ichthyology 
seems  to  be  no  more  a  favourite 
iS*  5  subject 
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subject  with  him  than  it  was  with 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  and  bis  de- 
scriptions are  hence  more  ponderous 
and  compulsory:  tliey  bear  evident 
marks  of   lisdessness  and  labour. 
The  Tracts  of  Spallanzani  on  the 
Natural  Histoiy  of  botli  Animals 
and  Vegetables,  formerly  translated 
by  Mr.  Dalzell,  have  obtained  a  se- 
cond edition,'  which  is   given  far 
more  correctly,  as  well  as  compre- 
hensively, than  its  precursor.     It  is 
also  enriched  by  two  additional  pa- 
pers from  the  original  writer,   as 
well    as    two    epistolary    memoirs 
from  Kennet  on  the  reproduction  of 
the  heads  of  snails.  <  To  Dr.  Tnrton 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  in- 
defatigable zeal  with  which  he  pur- 
sues his  version  of  the  *'  General 
System  of  Nature,'*  and  more  espe- 
cially for  his  selecting '  from,  and 
adding  to,  the  best  editions  of  the 
best  writers  upon  this  subject.    We 
ha\e  already  noticed  his  first  four 
volumes,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  deno- 
minate tliem,  his  first  part,  which 
comprises  zoology :  we  now  begin 
with  his  fifth  volume,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  his  second  part,  which  is 
devoted  to  botany,  and  promises  to 
become  the  most  popular  portion  of 
his  labours.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  com- 
pressed version  of  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  tlie  Species  Plantarum, 
with  the  new  genera,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Smith,  of  the  plants  from  Au- 
stralasia.   The  verhion  is  still  cor- 
rect and  clear,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  mere  English 
student.     Mr.  Daniel,  who;  some 
few  years  ago,   published  a  work 
upon  *'  Rural  Sports"   in  one  vo- 
lume quarto,  has  now  republished 
his  labours,  if  sports  of  any  kind 
may  be  so  entitled,  in  thjee  volumes 
octavo.    He  is  more  of  the  amateur 
than  altogether  bc^-eenieth  a  clergy- 
man of  the  established,  or  indeed  of 
any  other    church:    the  rcyer^n^ 


sportsman  delivers  his  doctrines  com 
amore,    and    may  not  unaptly  be 
styled    an  animated  fidd-preacker. 
His  work  is  considerably  improved 
by  this  new  edition,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  praise  after  which  be 
chooses  to  ^syiTc—^Scd paulo  mttjara 
canamus.     We   have  received  two 
works  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
which,  as  monogmphies,  are  entitled 
to  approbation  without  any  draw- 
back, and  have  conferred  an  honour 
on  the  nation  in  which  they  hav« 
appeared.     We  now  refer   to  tb^ 
very  splendid  folio  ^'  Description  of 
'the  G^enus  Pinus,"  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
vice-president  of  the  Linncan  So- 
ciety J  a  publication  entitled  to  every 
degree  of  patronage,  whether  we 
regard  tlic  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which   it   treats  as  contri- 
butor}' to  picturesque  beauty,  or  the 
demands  of  numerous  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures j   the  scientific  arrange- 
ment ill  which  it  is  de\'eIoped ;  the 
wide  arid  comprehensive  vie w  which 
the  ingenious  author  has  taken  of  it  j 
the  accuracy- and  perspicuity  of  his 
language;   or  the  magnificent  ele- 
gance of  the  paper,  tlie  letter-piess, 
and  especially  or  the  cngravii^  that 
accompany  it,   but  which,  never- 
less,    by  raising  its    price  to  ten 
guineas,  places  it  far  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  becoming  a  book  of 
popular  circulation.   Th«  other  rao- 
nography  to  which  our  eye  is  di- 
rected is  Mr.  Montague's  *'  Testa- 
cea  Britannica,  or  Natural  History 
of  British  Shells,"  price  two  guineas 
in  quarto :  which,  if  not  entitled  to 
all  the  public  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  work,  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  well  from  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  description,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  research,  and  the  truth  of 
its  drawings.   It  is,  moreover,  plea- 
singly interspersed  with  a  fkithfiil 
but  curious  account  of  the  manners 
of  most  of  the  9QUuals  introduced. 
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and  u|^n  the  whole  may  be  regard- 
ed as  an  important  acquisition  in  tlie 
depajftment  of  British  conchology. 
We  ought  not  to  close  this  brief 
sketch  of  our  annual  advance  in  na- 
tural history  without,  noticing  Mr. 
Bingley's  *'  Animal  Biography/' 
which  he  etill  further  describes  as 
being  ^'  Anecdotes  of  the  Lives, 
Manners,  and  Economy  of  tlie  Ani- 
mal Creation,  arranged  according  to 
the  System  of  Linncus,  three  vo- 
lumes octavo.'*    Mr.  Bingley  is  not 

'  entitled  to  speak  ex  cathedra;  his 
work  is  a  mere  compilation ;  and  as 
he  ofters  but  few  proofs  of  his  being 
at  any  time  personally  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  des- 
cants, it  is  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  he  should  copy  from  authors  of 
doubtful  testimony,  or  amuse  us 
with  curiosities  that  do  not  exist  in 
nature.  We  have  here  a  full  ac- 
count both  in  prose  and  poetry  of 
the  wonderfiil  love-battles  of  the 
snail.  Had  he  consulted  the  more 
cautious  and  better-informed  Mr. 
Montescue,  %he  would  have  had  rea- 
son to  have  suppressed  this,  as  well 
as  various' other  pages  by  which  his 
work  has  been  very  unnecessarily 
aggrandized. 

The  department  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  though  not  considera- 

.  Wy  enriched  by  contributions  in 
point  of  number,  has  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  what  it  has  re- 
ceived in  point  of  importance.  Dr. 
.Black's  Chemical  Lectures  will,  we 
'.apprehend,  be  long  resorted  to  as  a 
book  of  sterlipg  and  standard  merit. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  foundation- 
stones  in  the  vast  structure  of  mo- 
dern chemistry,  firm  and  well  poised, 
and  which  will  never  give  way,  how 
lofty  or  extensive  soever  tlie  edifice 
that  may  be  raised  over  it.  The 
labours  of  this  celebrated  cht^mist 
would  unquestionably  have  excited 
more  atteotioa  had  tiiey  been  pub- 


lished many  years  ago,  when  the 
facts  and  experiments  they  record 
were  as  novel  as  they  were  curious. 
Yet  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  us, 
in  every  science,  to  revert  at  times 
to  the  first  rounds  of  the  ladder  by 
which  we  have  ascended ;  to  re-per- 
use our  grammatical  institutes ; 
and  survey  the  strength  of  the  prop 
on  which  we  stand,  the  weight  of 
the  authority  that  upholds  us  in 
our  advance.  And  nothing  can  ofler 
a  stionger  proof  of  the  intrinsic  de- 
sert of  these  veteran  lectures,  tlian 
the  popularity  with  which  they 
have  been  received  in  tlie  midst  of 
multitudes  of  volumes  upon  the 
same  subject,  possessed  of  more  no- 
velty and  continuing  the  science,  if 
science  it  may  yet  be  called,  to  the 
present  day.  lo  tliose  who  are 
thus  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  its  latest  bearings,  we  can 
fairly  recommend  Mr.  Accum*s 
**  System  of  Chemistry  :*'  a  system 
at  once  comprehensive  and  simplt*, 
perspicacious  and  accurate.  In  de- 
scribing the  newly  detected  metals, 
however,  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
set  down  one  or  two  that  have  since 
been  relinquished  by  their  original 
discoverers  as  compound  bodies.  On 
the  subject  of  animal  chemistry, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  very  highly 
applauding  the  labours  of  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  which  extend  to  three  vo- 
lumes octavo ;  and  considerably' 
succeed  in  investigating  the  opera- 
tions of  sanguification,  ossification, 
nutrition,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
different  fluids,  so  far  as  they  arc 
connected  with  tlie  present  btate  of 
our  chemical  discoveries.  Inti- 
mately connected  herewith  is  pro- 
fessor Aldini's  "  Account  of  the 
late  Improvements  in  Galvanism," 
which  contains  experiments  equally 
extraordinary  in  their  nature  and 
prodigious  in  their  power,  and  which 
cannot  even  yet  be  contemplated 
S  4  without 
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without  surprise,  common  as  they- 
are  at  length  become  by  the  multi- 

Elicity  of  lecturers  upon  the  subject, 
a  the  first  part  of  this  valuable 
book,  Mr.  Aldini  treats  of  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  Galvanism;  and 
in  the  second  of  its  stupendous  in- 
fluence on  the  vital  powers,  as  well  as 
on  tlie  bIood>  bile,  urine,  and  other 
secretions  by  means  of  the  Voltaic 
pile,  or,  what  is  now  almost  uni- 
formly used  instead,  the  Galvanic 
trough.  It  closes  with  several  im- 
important  appendixes  relative  to  the 
science  from  its  earliest  to  its  pre- 
sent state,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  an 
explicit  account  of  every  thii^  that 
relates  to  it.  As  a  work  aiming, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  at  popular 
language  and  popular  illustrations, 
Mr.  Cavallo's  "  Elements  of  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  Philosophy" 
are  entitled  to  considerable  praise. 
The  pldn  he  has  pursued  is  differ- 
ent in  some  measure  from  the  com* 
mon  routine,  but  we  "do  not  per- 
ceive that  he  gaips  hereby  any  point 
beyond  that  of  novelty.  Many  of 
the  latest  experiments  and  observa- 
tions are  noticed  ;  we  have  hence  a 
brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Schroeter  and  Herschellj  a  history 
of  the  two  new  planets  $  of  balloons 
and  meteoric  stones.  In  the  de- 
partment of  mineralogy,  Mr.  Sow- 
erby  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate 
tliatx)f  our  own  counti^  by  a  variety 
of  "  Coloured  Figures,*'  published 
in  successive  numbers,  of  which 
eleven  have  been  published,  bound 
lip  in  a  small  octavo  volume.  The 
author's  intention  is  good,  but  his 
object  is  not  easily  attainable  >  the 
everlasting  variation  of  light  and 
shade,  so  conspicuous  in  a  multitude 
of  mineral  specimens,  (^annot  possi- 
bly be  represented  in  a  fixed  paint- 
ing, nor  can  the  painter's  art  extend 
tp  ^  fair  delineation  of  the  fracture 


which  discriminates  tbe 
character.  On  the  subject  of  ^^Dologf 
we  have  received  an  aoooyiaous 
volume,  entitled  "  A  Comparativft 
View  of  the  Huttonian  and  N^Ktt* 
nian  System  of  Geology."  The  wri- 
ter has  espoused  the  latter  «de  of 
the  question,  and  his  obserratians 
are  principally  directed  against  Mr. 
Playfair^  who  is  indubitably  tfao 
ablest  supporter  of  the  pyrean  sy« 
stem;  and  who,  if  we  recoUeot 
aright,  has  warmly  contended  fer 
this  system  both  in  individual  pub- 
lications, and  papen  introduced  into 
the  transactions  of  public  litemy 
societies.  Our  author  has,  upon 
the  whole,  candidly  stated  the  chief 
points  of  controversy  5  but  his  titlo 
is  strangely  unclassic  and  incorrect. 
HuHon  and  Neptune  are  not  con* 
trasted  terms:  Huaonian  aoA  £«• 
cean^  or  KirwaneoM^  might  have 
been  employed,  if  he  fed  ibod  of  a 
nomenclature  derived  frooi  modem 
philosophers ;  but  if  Nepivaian  ba 
yet  to  be  retaine4>  the  term  ou^t 
to  be  opposed  by  that  of  PbaoKk 
or  Vulcanic,  both  of  which  are 
ready  made  to  his  hands  in  the  wri- 
tings of  many  controversialists  upoa 
this  i-econdite  subject.  We  do  not 
perceive  that  thb  writer  has  added 
much  to  the  very  able  reply  which 
^s  already  heexx  given  by  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  hinoself  to  the  lenaarks  of  Mr. 
Playfair, 

Agriculture  has  not  been  pecu- 
liarly benefited  by  the  Dubticatioos 
of  the  current  year :  those  whidi 
hav^  appeared  have  been  rather  the 
production  of  North  than  of  South. 
Britain.  Mr.  Findlater  has  giveo 
us  a  "  General  View-of  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  County  of  Peemi. 
with  various  Su^estions  as  to  die 
Means  both  of  local  and  geoQcal 
Improvement  of  Agricubure.*'  Ilia 
county  of  Peebles  is  more  generdly 
known   among   ours^l?ea   aa   ths^ 
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county  of  Tweedda^e^  and  lies  be- 
tween Dumfries^  Lanark,  Selkirk, 
and  Mid  Lothian.  The  unscientiiic 
mode  of  cultivating  this  district  dis- 
ableil  us  frq/ai  deriving  any  great  im- 
provement from  the  account  before 
us.  Yet  it  is  of  use  as  a  statistic 
document  Mr.  Findlater,  who  is 
a  clergymen,  drew  it  up  as  a  report 
for  the  board  of  agriculture,  at  the 
request  of  sir  Jolm  Sinclair. .  Dr. 
A.  Hunter  has  been  induced  to  r^ 
publish  his  f'  Georgical  Essays** 
With  additions  so  numerous  as  to 
multiply  them  irom  a  single  octavo 
into  iaox  octavo  volumes.  And  it 
should  seem,  from  what  is  occasion- 
ally thrown  out,  that  he  is  at  {Nresent 
so  earnestly  engaged  upon  ^e  im- 
portant subject  of  rural  econonoy, 
that  he  means  to  bring  forwards 
two  additional  volumes  of  Essays 
apon  the  same  subject  aimually. 
The  augmentations  at  present  be- 
fore us  are  rather  compilations  from 
approved  writers  than  original  com- 
munications ;  and  if  the  author  con- 
tinue to  manifest  the  same  judge- 
ment in  selecting  from  the  infini- 
tude of  other  books  upon  similar 
subjects  which  he  has  displayed  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  he  will  per- 
form no  unacceptable  service  for 
the  public.  The  Highland  society 
has  published  a  second  volume  of 
its  very  important  and  patriotic 
*'  Essays  and  Transactions.*'  The 
editor  is  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  has 
ttot  only  fulfilled  the  task  allotted 
to  him  with  attention  and  spirit^ 
t>Ut  has  considerably  enriched  the 
book  by  personal  communicationa. 
The  Ettays  are  chiefly  directed  to. 
the  nature  of  peat-mosses,  with  the 
best  means  of  reciaiming  them,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fiaheries :'  and 
upon  both  subjects  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  observatk^  equally  va«- 
luable  to  individual  owners,  and  the 
Mtion  at  large.    We  shall  xepeivt 


the  continuance  of  the  labours  o£ 
this  truly  spirited  and  laudable  so- 
ciety with  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
editor  of  the  ''  Farmer  s  Magazina" 
^as  brought  forwards  his  third  vo* 
lunae,  which,  in  plain  unassuming 
langus^e,  records  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  and  hints  that  may  be  highly 
serviceable  to  the  honest  circle  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  This  is  also^ . 
fi»r  the  most  part,  a  history  of  the 
agriculture  of  North  Britain  ^  it  is 
countenanced,  and  deservedly,  by 
the  communicadons  of  several  of 
our  most  respectable  practical  culti* 
vators.  Ix^d  Sommervil{e,  whosa 
inde£itigable  xeal  aiKi  industiv  in 
all  the  concerns  of  Nomadic  life  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  the  presidency^ 
of  the  agricultural  board,  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a  small  volume  of 
*'  Tracts  and  Observations  relativa 
to  Sheep,  Wool,  Ploughs,  and  Ox- 
en,'' which  evince  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  sub** 
jects  discussed,  contain  many  be* 
neficial  observations,  and  give  a  de* 
tailed  account  of  the  cattle -show 
which  was  lately  instituted  by  hig 
lordsiiip.  In  Mr.  Taplin's  *' Sport- 
ing  Dictionary"  we  rather  perceive 
the  kiuiek  of  book-ma(.ing,  than  a  . 
pretension  to  any  thing  of  original 
merit;  the  pages,  nevertheless,  con- 
tain information,  and  may  be  use* 
fully  consulted  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  understand  and  have 
a  taste  for  relishii^  whatever  is 
bombast  and  inflated.  From  a 
*'  Pkcadilfy  Farmer  and  Engineer/ 
of  the  name  of  W.  Lester,  we  havo 
seen  a  book  of  *'  Observations"  and 
"  Discoveries"  asserted  to  be  "  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural world,"  which  appears  to 
have  the  mere  merit  of  puffing  into 
public  notice  a  chafl^-machine  in* 
vented  by  the  writer,  and  whuh* 
it  seems,  requires  this  adventitious  , 
aid  to  obtain  a  drcnbtion*    On  the 
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subject  of  hortictiltaTe  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  published  a  tjiird  edition  of  his 
famous  *'  Treatise,"  which  we  should 
not  have  noticed  had  it  not  been  to 
have  announced  that  he  has  fairly 
availed  himself  of  the  paper  in  his 
£ivour  which  was  lately  introduced 
into  one  or  two  of  our  public  ma- 
gazines by  a  very  respectable  merf/- 
cal  and  chtruvgical  committee ^  who 
have;  rather  strangely  it  must  be 
confessed,  connected  the  subject 
with  their  Own  profession,  and 
drawn  up  and  subscribed  a  pre- 
•cription  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  serviceable  to  what  we  have 
hitherto  understood  to  be  the  de- 
climng  reputation  of  the  process,  if 
not  to  the  disorder  of  the  trees. 
The  same  subject  has  been  also  in- 
cidentally entered  upon  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, in  a  publication  immediate- 
ly descriptive  of  liis  new  patent 
hot-house,  which  is  designed  to 
operate  chiefly  by  means  of  the  sun, 
without  the  aid  of  flues,  or  tan- 
bark,  or  steam ;  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  which  we  have  no  doUbt  may  be 
ibund  serviceable  in  the  future  con- 
■traction  of  conservatories,  although 
we  have  no  idea  that  it  will  altoge- 
ther  suppress  the  use  either  of  tan- 
bark  or  flues.  To  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, however,  we  must  trust 
alone  for  the  degree  of  benefit  to  be 
derived  both  fl'om  the  plaister  and 
the  hot-house. 

If  the  department  of  navigation 
have  not  been  enlarged  by  the  com- 
munication of  new  discoveries  with- 
m  the  period  of  the  current  year, 
it  has  been  very  considerably  assist- 
ed and  enriched  by  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Clarke  and  captain  Burney.  Of 
the  extent  of  either  of  these  works 
we  are  not  altogether  apprised,  the 
flrst  volume  of  each  having  hitherto 
appeared,  occupying  a  thick  quarto. 
1'hat  of  Mr.  Clarke  evinces  consi- 
''   derable  learning  and  indefatigable 


research.  But  his  research  isocca^ 
sionally  accompanied  with  inaoca- 
racy,  and  his  learning  is  too  raucb 
tinctured  with  the  aiy-bloe  of  Bna- 
gination.  He  is  a  zc^lcfos  follower 
of  Mr.  Biyant,  and  hence  we  haxe. 
every  thing  repeated  abont  the  aik 
which  is  contained  in  the  ceMfsted 
Analysis,  In  reality  we-hav«  laoit: 
fbr  Mr.  Clarke  ascends  into  the  ae- 
tedfluvian  ages,  even,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Noaih  5  and  we  have  in  coo- 
sequence  hints,  intimations,  andcoo- 
jectures  of  what  was  known  aaad 
what  was  done  in  the  science  of 
navigation  shortly  after  the  exile  of 
Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Had  our  autlior  been  acquainted 
with  the  Celtic  Researches  of  Mr. 
Davies,  which,  unfortunately  for 
him,  were  not  then  published,  he 
would  probably  Iwve  ushered  us 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  itself;  hare 
unfolded  to  us,  as  that  gentleinaa 
has  done,*  the  flrst  cc^Tersadoo 
which  was  held  between  the  origi- 
nal parents  of  mankind;  and  de- 
duced the  various  branckes  of  Ike- 
rature  from  the  branches  of  the  trre 
of  knowledge.  This  luxuriancy  of 
fancy  is  too  perspicuous  thruoghoat 
the  whole  volume : — it  induces  tijr 
ingenioHS  author  to  convert  facts 
into  fables,  and  fables  into  &ccs:  bit: 
it  is  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  in 
introduction,  and  earlier  chapters; 
and  hence  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts is  regarded  as  chimertcal, 
while  the  authority  of  Kissaeos,  a 
Mahommedan  writer,  is  appeaJed 
to  in  proof  of  the  important  in- 
formation that  the  Sabians  were  in 
actual  possession  of  books  written 
by  Esdras,  Seth,  and  even  Adam 
himself.  Abating,  howew,  this 
predisposition  for  the  marvellous 
the  work  before  us  is  a  valuable  and 
useful  compilation.  The  history  of 
what  may  now  properly  be  termed 
modem  navigation^  extends  from 
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the  reign  of  John  I.  of  iPortiigal,  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  and  enlight- 
ened prince  Henry,  to  the  voyage 
of  Vasco  de  Gamez  inclusively,  im- 
mortalised in  the  Lusiad  of  Ca- 
moens,  v^hich,  in  a  cool  prosaic  nar- 
rative, is  far  too  copiously  referred 
to.  The  volume  concludes  with  an 
appendix  of  papers  and  documents 
adverted  to  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  undertaking,  we  understand, 
was  commenced  under  the  patronage 
of  the  late  board  of  admiralty. 

Mr.  Burney's  work  is  entitled 
"  A  Chronological  History  of  the 
Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea  or  Pa- 
cific  Ocean.  Part  I.  Commencing 
with  an  Account  of  the  earliest  Dis- 
covery of  that  Sea  by  Europeans,  and 
terminating  with  the  Voyage  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  I57y.  Illustrated 
with  Charts.*  Captain  Burney  has 
executed  his  object,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  at  present  extends,  in  a  manner 
masterly  beyond  any  praise  it  is  in 
our  power  to  bestow,  and  has  de- 
dicated it  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  be  proud  of  the  ho- 
nour hereby  conferred  upon  him. 
Jt  is  clear,  correct,  and  comprehen- 
sive; entertiiining  without  fiction, 
and  learned  without  dogmatism. 
The  professional  skill  of  the  writer 
enables  him  to  be  almost  always  at 
home,  and  gives  an  ease,  and 
at  the  same  time,  an  authenticity  to 
his  descriptions,  which  we  should  in 
vain  perhaps  look  for  otherwise.  We 
trust  this  important,  and  we  may 
add  incomparable,  work  will  be  per- 
severed in ;  not  only  through  the 
discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  but,  as  a 
hint  is  thrown  out  in  the  introduc- 
tion, through  every  other  sea  into 
which  the  spirit  of  adventure  or 
the  curiosity  of  man  has  at  any 
time  carried  him.  This  is  indeed 
to  propose  an  arduous  and  most  vo- 
luminous task  to  this  admirable  wri-  ■ 
ter,  but  W9  know  of  no  one  so  well 


calculated  to  engage  in  it  as  him- 
self.' Whether  he  will  think  proper 
to  plunge  into  so  vast  an  engage-, 
ment  we  cannot  absolutely  tell;  but 
from  the  following  declaration  we 
are  not  without  hopes :  *'  For  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,"  says 
captain  Burney,  ''  I  have  chosen  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  South  Sea, 
to  which  my  attention  has  been 
principally  directed,  from  having 
sailed  with  that  great  discoverer, 
and  excellent  navigator,  tlie  late 
captain  Cook,  under  whose  com- 
mand 1  served  as  lieutenant  in  his 
two  last  voyages." 

In  our  last  number  we  endea- 
voured to  give  some  idea  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Greogra- 
phy.  This,  we  understand,  has 
since  been  translated  into  Frendi,' 
and  is  obtainiiig  a  large  and  de- 
served circulation  upon  the  conti- 
nent. At  home,  we  have  now  to 
notice^  that  an  abridgement  of  it, 
in  one  thick  octavo  volume,  has 
been  published  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  is  likely  to  meet  with 
success.  The  editor  has  rather  cur- 
tailed the  work  by  the  excision  of 
excrescent  parts,  than  by  a  conden- 
sation of  the  whole  ^  and,  as  much 
of  the  original' was  not  necessary  to 
be  studied  in  the  greater  part  of  our 
seminaries,  we  believe  the  plan  to 
be  the  most  judicious  of  any  that 
could^be  adopted. 

In  briefly  adverting  to  the  astro- 
nomical and  mathematical  litera- 
ture of  the  year,  as  a  tribute  to  ge- 
nius and  reputation  we  ^lall  com- 
mence with  noticing  Dr.  Small's 
account  of  the  *'  Discoveries  of 
Kepler,  including  an  astronomical 
Review  of  the  Systems  which  had 
successively  prevailed  before  his 
Time."  This  is  a  usefiil  book, 
devek^ping  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  in  a  manner  perspicuous  and 
intelligible.  The  obligations  of  our 
''  own 
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owB  immortal  Newton  to  hirpre* 
decessor^  Kepler,  are  £uth^ly 
pointed  out  -,  as  are  a\^  the  infinite 
imprcyvementa  introduced  by  sir 
Isaac  into  the  science ;  or  rather^ 
we  may  say,  tiie  outlines  of  the 
Sublime  building,  are  delineated, 
which  he  erected  oa  so  stable, a 
.basis.  The  actual  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
carefiiUy  represented;  then  follow 
the  earliar  theories  by  which  they 
were  attempted  to  be'  described,  a 
judicious  elucidation  of  their  inac- 
curacy and  inefficiency,  and  the 
conduct  pursued  by  Copernicus  to 
establish  the  existing  theory.  Dr. 
Hutton  iias  offered  an  acceptable 
present  to  the  English  reader,  by 
his  translation  of  Ozanam's  *'  Re- 
creations in  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  j  "  which  con- 
tain a  vast  fqnd  of  instruction,  and, 
as  the  title  expresses  it,  amusement, 
en  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 
Montucla*s  work  is  too  operose  and 
volimiinous  to  become,  at  any  time, 
much  more  than  a  book  of  refe- 
rence I  and  the  present,  m  common 
cases,  will  ably  supply  its  place.  It 
tifbrds>  moreover,  a  larger  portion  of 
scientific  entertainment;  and^  hi 
its  language,  as  well  as  in  its  ar- 
rangement, is  far  better  adapted  for 
general  use.  Mr.  Frend  has  very 
happily  succeeded  in  a  familiar  little 
work,  intended  to  convey  to  young 
persons  an  idea  of  the  change  which 
is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the 
•heavenly  bodies,  and  the  new  pha&- 
nomena  which  tlie  heavens  them* 
selves  are  hence  assuming.  This 
little  tract  "he  has  denominated 
"  Evenings  at  Home,  or  the  Beauty 
of  the  Heavens  displayed;"  in 
whibh,  he  tells  us,  "  several  strik- 
ing appearances  to  be  observed  pn 
various  eireniugs,  in  the  heavens, 
during  the  year  1 604,  are  described ; 
and'  sw^al  m/eaiw,  witbiii  doors,  are 


pointed  out  by  whicb  the  tisie  <if 
young  persons  ms^  be  ixmoccndf , 
agreeably,  and  profitably  eamlay- 
ed."  «W^  are  glad  to  be  Mt  10 
anaoonce  that  this  elegant  and  use- 
fill  manual  is  to  be  oootiiiiied  as- 
nually.  From  Dr.  Young  we  have 
received  a  concise  and  jiiificioaB 
**  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Na* 
tural  Philosophy  >''  which  nonrists, 
however,  of  a  meie  ^llabos  of  a 
course  of  lectures;  aacfa,  we  be- 
lieve, as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  at  the  royal  inatitote.  It  may 
hence  be  found  of  admirable  aer- 
viee  as  a  boc^  of  reference,  or  a 
guide  in  the  prosecution  of  exer- 
cises and  experiments  3  bat  the  de- 
monstrations must  be  added  by  the 
reader  or  student;  for  they  are 
rarely  introdoced  into  the  text-book 
before  us.  Mr.  Baron  Masaeres  has 
published  another  volume  oo  the 
subject  of  mathematics,  which  ha 
has  entitled  ''TracU  on  the  Beso- 
lution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadsatic 
Equations."  These  tracts  are  i|»- 
troduced  by  a  prefiitoiy  explanatim 
of  their  contents,  and  consist  of  sx 
in  number.  The  old  objectiooa  to 
the  use  of  negative  quantities  are 
here  re-urged ;  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive th)st  any  new  aigument  of 
importance  is  advanced  ia  the  ooaiae 
of  the  discQssk)n,  into  which  we 
have  neither  time  nor  inclioalion  to 
enter.  The  tracts  themselves  re- 
flect credit  upon:  this  ingeaioos  aaa- 
thematician's  diligence,  pefseve- 
ranee,  and  knowl^ge  of  his  sab- 
ject.  Of  a  very  difimnt  chencti^, 
but  equally  worthy  of  attention,  aie 
Mr.  Woodhouse's  ''  Principles  of 
Analytical'  Calcnlafion ;"  in  which 
the  writ^  has  been  far  ntioce  anxi- 
ous to  furmsh  a  book  that  m^  ex- 
ercise the  skill  and  ingenuifj  of 
our  higher  mathematicians,  than  to 
cotidescend  to  the  limited  powen 
md  compreb^nsiofis  of  b^iimas. 
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It  is>  in  reality,  in  no  retpect  an 
eknientary^  book:  the  language  is 
technical;  the  disc^issicms  novel  and 
abitrose ;  yet  the  author  aeldom  or 
never  deviates  from  the  soundest 
principles  of  reasoning  in  his  ana- 
lytic processes;  he  minutely  and 
carefiilly  seperates  what  is  red  from 
mere  articles  of  convention^  and 
discloses  where  the  mind  can  rest 
with  satisfectioo  in  the  discoveries 
of  the  modems. 

^  On  the  subject  of  perspective,  the 
only  book  worth  noticing,  is  *'  A 
Fraetical  Treatise,  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
Associate  and  Teacher  of  Ferspec* 
tive  in  the  Royal  Academy."  The 
gixnmd-work  of  this  treatise  is,  as 
k  cfogjat  to'be,  the  Lyncean  Perspec- 
tive of  Dr.  Brook  Taylw;  while  the 
Cities  of  Mr.  Emmerson  have  not 
been  altogether  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
a  truly  vahiable  publication,  and 
enght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
•tudent.  We  cannot  quit  it  with- 
out noticing,  that  a  remark,  which 
we  made  in  our  last  number  on  Mr. 
MaJton's  work.  Is  here  confirmed 
by  a  similar  observation.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards admits,  that  it  contains  some 
excellent  and  masterly  examples; 
but  adds,  that  the  author  '*  has  de- 
stroyed" their  utility,  byentan^ng 
the  vanishing  points,  and  crossing 
the  diagrams  in  so  confused  a  man- 
ner, that  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
young  practitioner  to  trace  and  di- 
ttnguish  the  different  figures."  We 
perceive  Mr.  Malton  to  be  more 
largely  opposed,  however,  in  an 
"  Jusay  on  Rural  Architecture,  il- 
lustrated with  original  andeoonomiw 
cal  Designs,  by  Mr.  R.Elsam."  The 
.  public  taste  has  unquestionably  been 
kmg  misled^  but  the  present  au- 
thor^ so  fyr  from  restoring  it  to 
classical  and  appropriate  simplicity, 
wanders  further  nrom  the  mark 
than  nuest  of  his  predecessors ; 
md  hence,  tjiough  his  ppof esse4  9b- 


ject  is  to  sac^fice,  in  every  inatance^ 
art  to  nature,  we  not  only  hare  a 
plentiful  introduetion  of  art,  but  oc- 
casionally of  the  worst  and  most  dis- 
gusting character.  Whativails  it  to 
conceal  the  mansion-house  in  a  raat 
luxuriance  of  tufts  of  trees,  or  to 
make  it  shrink  from  a  square  of 
massy  magnificenee  into  a  pictu- 
resque nut-shell,  if  we  be  to  have 
auxiliary  huts  and  out-houses  pre* 
sented  to  us  under  the  whimsical 
shapeof  rural  retreats,  Sax<m  gate- 
ways, Gothic  castles,  or  some  quaint 
device  ycleped  of  Roman  or  Gre- 
cian style  of  architecture,  but  which 
might  as  well  be  nominated  of  Chi* 
nese  indention  ?  Wie  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Malton  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  confused  and  hetrc^neout 
attack  of  the  present  writer.  A 
work  in  a  great  measure  of  similar 
description,  has  issued  fh>m  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Repton,  which  he  en- 
titles, *'Obsei-vations  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape-gardexi- 
ing;  including  some  Remarks  on 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Architecture, 
collected  from  various  Manuscripts 
in  the  Possessicm  of  the  different 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for 
whose  Use  they  were  originally 
written."  This  pompous  publica- 
tion discovers  some  knowledge  of 
the  art,  but  an  infinitely  greater  de- 
gree of  conceit  and  egotism.  With 
the  specimens  of  architecture  re- 
ferred to,  the  writer  has  personally 
had  but  little  concern;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  branch  of  ornamental 
gaitLening,  which  more  immedi- 
ately constitutes  his  own  profession^ 
had  we  no  other  work  upon  the 
subject  than  the  present,  we  should 
sincerely  assent  to  the  following 
passage  with  which  it  is  introducedt 
that  most  "  difficult  is  the  applica* 
tion  of  any  rules  of  art  to  the  works 
of  nature.**  The  book  is  dedicatisd 
to  tha  king;  and  firom  its  extrava- 
gant 
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gsnt  price  (fire  gnineas),  and  the 
still  more,  extravagant  demand  of 
the  artist  for  his  trareUing  expenses 
^d  professional  opinion,  tiiere  can 
be  no.,  doubt  that  he  is  intoxicated 
by  the  splendid  and  munificent  gra- 
tuities he  has  received  fi-om  the. 
roya)  purse,,  though  the  amount  of 
them  is  here  modestly  concealed. . 

From  still  life  we  now  advance  to 
active  life  j  from  the  bending  line  of 
beauty  to  the  angles  of  fortification 
and  the  rigid  manoeuvres  of  military 
tactics.  Thb  l^as  long  been  a  Iruit- 
fiil  subject;  and  several  of  the  pub- 
lications before  us  by  no  means 
disgrace  its  present  importance. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  noticed  the 
Tarious  events  of  the  late  war,  and 
especially  tlie  uniform  success  of 
Bonaparte,  without  perceiving  that 
the  system  of  attack  and  defence 
has  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change  from  what  it  exhibited  un- 
der the  seven  years'  war;  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  conceived 
to  have  attained  its  ultimate  point 
of  perfection.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance, during  the  late  hostilities, 
the  assailing  army  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, an  important  and  decisive 
triumph;  and  as  the  French,  and 
^specially  under  the  guidance  of 
Bonaparte,  were  commonly  the  as- 
sailants, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  be  able  to  boast  of 
the  greatest  number  of  conquests. 
Impetuosity  has  almost  universally 
prevailed  over  an  orderly  and  rigid 
resistance ;  and  the  velocity  of  the 
attack  has  destroyed  half  the  effect 
of  the  most  ably  planted  artillery, 
and  given  an  indubitable  advantage 
to  side-^rms  over  musketry.  It  is 
lience  highly  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  rapid  and  al- 
most irresistible  evolutions  which 
bave  so  fiuccessfiilly  been  intro- 
duced into  the  field  by  the  enemyi 


and  captain  MacdonaM  ha&.  In  coa« 
sequence,  been  usefully  engaged  in 
translating  from*  the  Frendi  tongue, 
the  *'  Kuks  and  Regulations  fer  the 
Field  £xcrcise  "and  Manoeuvres  of 
the  French  Infantry,"  wbicb  were 
issued,  Aug.  1st,  1791.     The  w<»k 
is  well  illustrated  by  explanatcxy 
notes;  and  should  not  only  be  con-' 
suited,  but  professionally  studied,  by 
every  regular  and  volunteer  officer. 
An  able  "Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
War,'*  has  also  made  its  appearance 
as  an  extract  from  the  Eucydcpae- 
dja  Britannica ;  which  is  adnuiabiy 
well-timed;  and  fipom  its  intrinsic 
merit   highly  worthy   of  perusal. 
It  contains  the    principles   of  of- 
fensive and  defensive   operatkns; 
with  rules  for  conducting  the  pttit^ 
guerre,  or  war  of  posts;  and   the 
methods  of  attack  and  defence  in 
sieges.     Colonel  Henries  has  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  "  Instnic- 
tions  for  the  Use  of  Yeamanry  and 
Volunteer   Corps   of  Cavalry;'  a 
book  which  we  suppose  to  be  fofoaS, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  parloor- 
windo'w  of  every  person  to  whom, 
by  its  title,   it  is  addressed.    Mr. 
Smirke  has  produced  a  *'  Rev'tew  of 
a  Battalion  of  Infantry,  indudii^ 
the  eighteen  Mandcuvre^  illustrat- 
ed by  a  Series  of  ei^raved  Dia- 
grams."   The   diagrams    are  bete 
not  an  idle  ornament ;  tbey  give,  in 
many  instances,  a  &irer  idea  of  tbe 
manosuvre  presented  than  it  is  easy 
to  communicate  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  any  kind.    We  have  neceir- 
ed,  independently  of  these  publica- 
tions, several  of  slighter  and  meidy 
temporary  importance,  of  which  we 
m^y  perhaps  be  expected  to  nodbe 
"  the  Volunteers,  Guide;  by  an 
O^cer  in  the  third  Regiment  of 
lioyal    London  Voluntecfs;"  Mr. 
Hood's  "Elements  of  War;"  and 
a  "  Manual  for  a  Volunteer  Corps 
of  Infantry. "    Of  these  the  merit 
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consists  chle%^  if  not  altogether,  in 
their  immediate  application  to  the 
times.    They  may,  at  present,  be 


perused  with  profit;  but  if  not  no- 
ticed now,  they  have  no  chance  of 
being  noticed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    III. 


MORAL  AND  POLITICAL. . 


Containing  History,  Travels ^  Politics,  Law,  EtJiics,  Metaphysics,  Educaticm^ 

Trade. 


THE  publications  of  the  class 
immediately  before  us  have 
been  numerous^  and  in  many  in- 
stances not  unimportant.  We  shall 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  va- 
luable, and  endeavour  rather  to 
communicate  an  idea  o(  their  gene- 
ral character,  than  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  tlieir  respective 
subdivisions.  Mr.  Plowdeu  is  en- 
titled tp  an  early  notice  in  this  chap- 
ter, in  consequence  of  his  "  Histo- 
rical Review  of  the  State  oi  Ire- 
land, irom  the  Invasion  of  that 
Country  under  Henry  IL  to  its 
Union  with  Great  Britain."  Such 
is  the  extent  of  the  work  as  an- 
nounced in  the  title ;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  its  perusal,  that  the  his- 
torian's chief  object  was  to  give  an 
account  of  the  political  transactions 
which  have  lately  occurred  within 
this  department  of  what  has,  not 
inappropriately,  been  called  West 
Britain  -,  and  which  led  to  tlie  im- 
portant event  of  an  union  of  king-, 
doms  and  legislatures.  We  have 
hence  an  extent  of  research,  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  and  a  scope  of 
letter-press  devoted  to  this  latter 
consideration,  which  is  altogether 
unproportioned  to  the  space  occu- 
pi«^d  by  the  earlier  branches  of  the 
.subject;  and  the  title  might  have 
run  perhaps  mon?  fairly— a '^'  His- 


tory of  the  Annexation  of  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  with  an  introduc- 
tory Sketch  of  the  former  Country, 
from  its  earliest  Periods.**  Theso . 
periods  reach  indeed  to  a  loit/ 
ascent  5  in  reality,  so  lofty,  that  we 
often  £nd  our  guide,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  lost  in  the  clouds  that 
surround  us.  It  commences  with 
the  reign  of  thaf  great  and  i&« 
vourite  monarch  *011am  -  Fodlah^ 
who  reigned,  according  to  Keating. 
950  years  before  the  Christiaa 
sera."  During  his  reign,  and  foe 
several  c^enturies  afterwards,  wd 
meet  with  a  wonderful  assemblage 
of  most  marvellous  and  extraordi^ 
nary  events,  which  might  well  have 
served  to  decorate  the  warm  and 
copiidcut  pages  of  general  Val- 
lency.  Mr.  Plowden  fixes  the  pc-  ' 
riod  in  which  England  acquired 
any  degree  of  possession  and  cou- 
troul  over  Ireland,  in  the  reign  o£ 
Henry  IL,  who  was  invited  to  Ire- 
land by  Dermond,  a  king  of  Leiii- 
ster,  who,  like  another  Paris,  had 
seducetl  and  carried  off  tlie  wife  of 
another  provincial  king,  and  had 
hereby  induced  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  to  league  against  ham.  Un- 
der the  reign  ofHenry  Vll.  Ireland 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  thp  enact- 
ment of  many  wise  and  salutary 
regulations,  which  were  instantly 
departed 
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departed  from  on  his  death;  and, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
die  seems  to  have  sufiered  as  much, 
and  perhaps  rather  more,  than  she 
has  suffered  at  any  time :  we  mean 
in  point  of  peculation  and  tyranny. 
It  is  well  kt^own  that  Cromwell 
had  a  numerous  retinue  o€  depen- 
dants to  provide  for  5  and  when,  as 
it  often  occurred,  he  could  not 
gratify  their  rapacity  at  home,  a 
grant  of  the  estate  of  some  dis- 
placed Irish  proprietor  admirably 
answered  his  purpose,  and  at  once 
removed  to  a  convenient  distance 
fitnn  him  the  dissatisfied  and  the 
iouTce  of  dissatisfaction.  In  mo* 
dem  times,  the  severest  sufferings 
die  country  appeals  to  have  sus- 
tained occurred  between  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reed  of  lord  Fitzwilliam 
tnd  the  dissolution  of  the  anti-ja- 
cobin ministry.  Much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  bidbre  Ireland  will  cor- 
dially assent  to  the  union  which 
the  could  not  prevent  j  and  which, 
"whatever  it  have  done  hitherto,  may 
ttnquestionably  be  made  contribu- 
tory to  her  advantage,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  if  she  be  allowed  the 
precious  sight  of  a  few  glimpses  of 
aound  faith  from  the  cabinet ;  and 
commercial,,  as  well  as  political,  ge- 
nerosity from  the  legislature. 

On  crossbg  the  channel,  we  per- 
ceive various  attempts  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  either 
In  whole  or  in  part,  from  its  ear- 
liest epochs  to  the  present  eventful 
period.  Of  these,  some  are  fabu- 
'  lous  and  fanciful ;  and  others, 
ifbunded  on  firmer  documents  and 
diagnostic  of  a  more  solid  judge- 
ment. The  more  fabulous  still,  as 
in  former  times,  principally  relate 
to  the  princijpality ;  upon  the  early 
population  of  which  we  have  had 
two  publications :  one  entitled,  ano- 
jpvmously,  *' A  Vindication  of  the 
V*^«  f^^nk  aodeot  Authorities  -, 


with  ObservadoQs  on  Mr.  Tinker- 
ton's  Hypothesis  coQcemiog  the 
Origin  of  the  European  Nation  in 
his  Modem  Geography,  mad  Dma^ 
tadon  on  the  Scythians  or  Gotiif }' 
and  the  other, ''  A  Sketch  of  the 
early  Cymry,  or  Ancient  Britossy 
from  the  Year  TOO  before  Christy 
to  A.D,  500,  by  the  Rev.P.Bo- 
berts,  A.  M."  The  chief  ob|ect  of 
the  former,  as  its  title  imports,  is  to 
oppose  the  visionary  system  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton.  This  is  easily  done,  and 
consequently  sufficiently  aooom- 
plished  in  Uie  work  before  us  ;  al- 
though, upon  eqttal  ground,  ti» 
author  appears  to  have  no  preten- 
sions to  measure  lanoes  with  ius 
opponent  But  having  foDowed 
many  a  prior  essayist  on  tlte  same 
side  of  the  question,  in  pomtiBg 
out  errors  and  inconclnnons  in  Ifr. 
Fmkerton*s  Theory,  oar  satfaor 
does  not  advance  with  a  better  to 
supply  its  place :  instead  of  wiudi 
indeed  we  have  long  romantic  his- 
tories of  fictitious  persons,  and  .con- 
jectures, which,  far  from  being  ca- 
pable of  proof,  are  easily  open  to 
refutation.  From  Mr.  Bjobeflas 
•'  Sketch,"  we  freely  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  not  bea 
able  to  obtain  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  knowledge.  BeRxz  the 
triads  are  resorted  to,  we  waotta 
have  their  veraci^,  as  historie  docu- 
ments, a  little  better  estaUahed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  have  a  iitlle 
more  of  their  origin  and  hiHiurf  r 
nsar  be 


and  a  similar  observation 
made  With  regard  to  the  ranaJiB  of 
Taliesin  and  Aneurin«  It  bias  been 
asserted  by  Mr.  Davies, 
this  publication,  that  the 
were  in  possession,  of  an  ripbabo^ 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  reccr&^g 
the  transactions  of  their  coontiy  in 
regular  writmg  ^  and  that  there  es« 
ists,  at  this  moment,  within  the  fist- 
of  the  Welsh  mounndns.  a 
legobor 
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regular  sticcession  of  Druidic  priests 
who  have  never  forsaken  the  reli- 
.  gion  of  their  fbrefatliers ;  and  among 
whom  these  clmracters  are  still  in 
use.     Why  are  not  these  right  ve- 
nerable descendants   brought  for- 
wards as  witnesses,   both  of  their 
own  existence  and  of  the  scientific 
attainments    of  their   forefathers? 
Why  are  not  'their  scrolls  and  do- 
cunaents  examined  for  genuine  co- 
pies of  such  ancient  effimions  ?  The 
more  we  dive  into  these  nationa) 
legends,  the  more  contradictory  we 
find  them.     We    well    remetnber 
that  the  triads,  or  at  least  that  seve- 
ral fragments  of  them   introduced 
into  the  Welch  Archgiology,  assert- 
ed, that  the  aboriginal  inh^ibitants 
took  possession  of  the  country  un- 
der tlie  guidance  of  die  good,  the 
meek>  and  the  un warlike  Hu  the 
mighty ;  but,  according  to  Taliesin, 
in  a  passage  quoted    in  the  book 
before    us,   the   aboriginal    leader 
was    a    bold   and    martial    chief, 
and  all  tlie  adventurers  who  accom- 
panied him  were  also  fond  of  war, 
and  the  dread  of  Europe,  ober  afnis 
Europa.    Taliesin  moreover  states, 
that'tliey  were  natives  of  Gaiis,  a 
country  in  Asia,   and   the  triads, 
that    they    came   across  the  blue 
haze  from  Deffrobani.     Yet  what 
is  Defirobani  ?     It  is  generally  in- 
terpreted, and  in  this  ver}'  triad, 
Constantinople;   but  this  not  cor- 
responding with  the  account  of  Ta- 
liesin, and  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Wplch  antiquaries,   it  is  affirmed 
by  others  to  mean  the  ishmd  of 
Ceylon.     We  want  therefore    har- 
mony,    proportion,     and     mutual 
agreement  between  these  pretended 
documents,  before  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  them  j  or,  in  other 
words,  documents  themselves. 

"  Historical  View  of  the  English  " 
Government,  from  the  Settlement 
•f  the  Saxons  i»  Britain  to  the  Re- 
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volution  of  1688,  by  John  Millar, 
Esq."  4  volumes,  8vo.     When  we 
mention  that  this  work  is   intro- 
duced by  an  eloquent  dedication  to 
Mr.  Fox,  we  need  make  no  other 
effort  to  convince  our  readers  of 
the  political  system   it  is   for  the 
most  part  likely  to  favour.     It  is  to 
tlie  latter  half  of  the  "  Historical 
View**  atone,    however,    that    we 
have  now  to  direct  our  attention ; 
for  the  first    two   volumes   were 
brought  forwards  not  less  than  six**, 
teen  years  ago,  in  the  form  of  a 
single  volume  in  quarto.     The  very 
respectable  author  is  now  no  more, 
but  he  will  long  exist  and  flourish 
"in  his  works.  There  is  a  piercing  and 
pervading  spirit,  a  sound  discrimi- 
native judgement^  a  bold  analytical 
perseverance,  \lhich  cannot  but  se-i 
cure  to  him  a  very  large  portion  of 
fame,  and  fame  of  that  superior  or- 
der which -is  most  worth  possessing. 
Professor  Millar  is  not  a  mere  nar- 
rator of  events:  in  delineating  tlie 
fact  he  developes    the  cause  and 
pi-edicts  the  resul^j  he  generalises 
history  >'ith  history,  and  enriches 
tlie  whole  with  true  and  x*nlarged 
philosophic  views,    and  extensive 
political    catenations.     He    makes 
the  statesman  while  he   instructs 
the  man.     It  was  his  intention  to 
have  divided  his  commentary  on 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Stuart  into  two 
parts  )  the  first  to  comprehend  the 
history  of  the  struggles  which  en- 
sued between  the   prerogative  of 
tlie  crown  and  the  asserted  privi- 
leges of  the  people  anterior  to  the 
revolution  in  1688,  which  termi- 
nated so  successfully  the  contest  in 
favour  of  the  latter ;  and  the  se- 
cond to  take  a  sur\-ey  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  which  has,  of  late  years, 
been  advancing   in  a  path  by   so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is 
T  les'^ 
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lesa  open  attd  observed  tJian  in  for- 
mer periods  j  which  has  relinquish- 
ed the  stem  brow  of  authority 
for  the  bewitching  smile  of  cor- 
niption,  and  is  aceompanied  with 
bribes  instead  of  menaces.  This 
part,  we  are'  sorry  to  add,  is  left 
unfinished;  and  still  more  sorry 
are  we  to  remark,  tliat,  frora  the 
carelessness  of  the  editor  or  printer, 
a  great  variety  of  blunders  are  suf- 
Icicd  to  appear,  which  the  least  at- 
tention might  have  corrected.  The 
fourtli  volume  contains  a  review  of 
the  Irish  govenim^t,  with  the  ef- 
fects which  th^t  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  experienced  in  .  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution. 

We  pass  from  the  Celts  to  the 
Saxons;  and,  in  the  third  volume 
of  Mr.  Turner's  "  History  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons,  from  tlie  Death  of 
Alfred  the  Great  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  possess  a  very  con- 
siderable treasure  of  authentic  and 
highly  instructive  information.  The 
Danish  Sagas,  and  the  Cottonian 
documents  in  tlie  British  Museum, 
have  been  successfully  adA'erted  to 
for  contributions  5  yet  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  for  much  is 
still  doubtful  and  uncommuuicated. 
The  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are  nevertheless  fruitful  and  abim- 
dantj  and,  as  Mr.  Turner  has  al- 
ready thrust  in  his  sickle  to  so 
much  advantage,  we  trust  he  will 
still  ptTsevere  j  and  that  there  are 
many  voIuuk^s  of  his  elaborate  re- 
searches whidi  yet  remain  to  see 
the  sun. 

Dr.  Coote  has  added  another  vo- 
lume to  his  **  History  of  England," 
which  forms  the  ninth  in  the  regu- 
lar series,  and  bririjgs  down  tlie 
state  of  our  public  altairs  from  tlie 
peace  of  1/83  to  tlie  treaty  at 
Amiens  in  1802.  The  same  liberal 
mi(i  independent  spirit  tliat  charac- 
ttfrises  his  eailicr  labours,  is  equally 


conspicuous  in  the  present,  yr\aA^ 
it  is  obvious,  must  comprise  ^ 
whole  extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  ad- 
mimstratioQ.     In  the  long  oocne 
of  this  period,  it  must  be  conce^d, 
that    there  .  bdve    been    measniet 
brought  forwards  by  himself  trindi 
are  worthy  of  praise,  but  a  far  greater 
number  whioi  are  entitled  to  cen- 
stire;  and  our  author  is  discrimi- 
nate in  pointing  out  both,  and  in 
applying  his  lash,  or  his  encommm, 
as  they  appear  fairly  to  be  deserv- 
ed.    Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  woA  ai 
the  wheel  of  government  till  be 
could  wind  it  round  no  more :  it 
moved  ^ith  difficulty  irota  the  vi- 
riouS  clogs  that  surrounded  it ;  and 
his  own  stren^i  was  oatirely  iram 
out.    He  retuTed  from  office,  not 
from  a  dislike  to  office  itself,  but 
because  be  found  it  impoaFible  to 
conduct  the  afipirs  of  the  nation  ai^ 
longer;  and  vras    succeeded  by  a 
minister,  who,  if  he  had  less  tnJ^ 
to   do  good,    had  nnqueadonahly 
less  spirit  to  do  mischief.     He  has 
been  severely  and  generally  cen- 
sured upon  the  subject  of  tte  late 
peace:  our  author  unites  in    the 
condemnation;   but  thus  candidly 
and  ingemiously  qualifies  his  bbme : 
**  The  ministers  had  a  difficult  t^ 
to  execute.    The  unfortunate  pie- 
dicainent  in  which  die   preoedkig 
leaders  of  the  cabinet  had  involved 
the  nation,  rcudered  peace  pecu- 
liarly necessaty;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary and  portentous  increase  of 
the  power  ot  France,  with  the  high 
claims  of  a  nation  which  accused 
Great  Britain  of  the  guilt  of  ag- 
gression, precluded  the  hope  of  &- 
vourable  or  beneficial  terms.  View- 
ed with  reference  to  this  state  of 
atiairs,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  calb 
for  acquiescence  aud  approbation, 
rather  than  di^st,   objection,  or 
complaint ;  aud,  if  it  should  not  be 
peitnanent,  tho  fiiult  will  be  that  of 
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the  rash  statesman  whose  impolicy 
promoted  by  war  the  extension  of 
Gallic  power,  not  that  of  the  pru- 
dent minister  whose  endeavours 
were  exerted  for  the  restoration  of 
peace."  Dr.  Coote  appears  in  this 
passage  to  liave  laid  tlie  burden  on 
the  shoulders  that  ought  to  carry 
it:  we  object  now,  aiid  we  ever 
have  objected,  to  the  conditions  ac- 
ceded to,  but  the  times  were  im- 
portunate j  the  crisis  was  already 
formed,  and  however  dishonour- 
able those  conditions  may  have 
been,  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  re- 
treated, could  he  have  obtained  as 
food.  He  even  admitted  them  to 
e  as  favourable  as  he  could  have 
expected.  The  giant  refreshed, 
however,  is  now  once  more  in  of- 
fice. May  the  evidence  qf  facta 
and  the  result  qf  experience  induce 
him  never  more  to  trifle  with  gold- 
en opportunities,  should  they  ever 
be  presented  to  him  in  tlie  course 
of  the  present  war  as  they  were  in 
that  of  the  last. 

In  the  more  voluminous  detail  of 
Dr.  Bisset  we  have  a  sort  of  audi 
alteram  partem.  His  "  History  of 
th«  Reign  of  George  III.,  to  the 
Termination  of  the  late  War,"  is 
extended  to  not  less  than  six  oc«  . 
tavo  volumes.  He  is  in  e^eiy  re- 
spect the  cluirch  and  court  apolo- 
gist; but  notwithstanding  his  evi- 
dent partiality,  he  is  polite  to  the 
opposite  parties,  and  indulgent  to 
their  motives.  Dr.  Bisset  is  a  stre- 
nuous disciple  of  Mr.  Burke ;  but 
he  improves  upon  tlie  soil  which 
was  first  opened  by  his  illustrious 
leader,  and  hence,  though  Mr. 
Burke  avowed  his  attachment  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  catliolic  e- 
mancipation,  and  his  warm  and 
worthy  disciple  the  earl  of  Fit2- 
william  acted  upon  such  avowal, 
Dx.  Bisset  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  the  cabincc-  in  rcsUting 


such  a  step>  although  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  point  for- 
mally conceded  to  lord  Fttzwilliam 
upon  his  acceptance  of  the  vice- 
royalty.  To  accomplish  such  vin- 
dication, indeed,  it  Ls  necessary  for 
our  author  to  cross  the  Irihh  Chan- 
nel, take  a  journey  to  Duulin,  and 
analyse  the  secret  views  of  the  ca- 
tholics at  their  own  homes  j  and 
here  he  finds,  or  pretends  to  findj 
tliat  their  direct  motives  were  very 
different  from  what  they  were 
openly  professed  to  be;  and  that 
while  a  parliamentary  reform  and 
catholic  emancipation'  wei-e  *  tho 
ostensible  pursuits,  separation  and 
independence  were  the  real  ob- 
jects. We  want  facts,  however,  to 
substantiate  this  conclusion ;  those 
hidierto  advanced  are  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  it.  D'i&^x'mg  as, we 
do  iii  politics  from  Dr.  Bisset'a 
creed,  we  have,  nevertheless,  iii 
the  main,  been  pleased  with  hia 
historj',  and  we  have  seen  no  work 
of  any  party  that  possesses  more 
merit,  and  rarely  any  one  that  pos- 
sesses so  much. 

Before  we  altogether  quit  our 
own  shores  for  tlie  continent,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  Mr.  Hay's 
"  History  of  the  Insurrection  of 
the  County  of  Wexford  in  1798,* 
which  extends  indeed  to  an  account 
of  various  transactions  which  pre- 
ceded that  event.  This  gentleman 
has  drunk  largely  of  tlui  phial  of 
wrath  whicU  has  been  poured  out 
upon  his  countrymen  in  general. 
Long  prior  to  the  rebellion,  and 
even  during  its  existence,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regarded  by  all 
parties  in  tlie  amiable  character  of 
a  conciliator;  and  at  times,  even 
against  his  will,  he  seems  to  have 
been  co^npellcd  into  some  public 
oii^ce  which  h^d  a  prospect  of  b«- 
nefitiiig  his  country.  A  govem- 
ment-man  himself,  although  libe- 
T  %  xA 
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ral  in  his  jiolitical  views  towards  the 
crttbolics,  his  connexions  were  chief- 
ly of  tlie  government  class,  and  lay 
principally  among  the  officers  of 
the  dilFerent  corps  employed  in  go- 
vernment service :  among  these 
was  lord  Kingsborough,  and  the 
otficers  actiuo;  in  conjunction  with 
him.  Yet:  Mr.  Hay  could  not  es- 
cApe  the  common  misfortune  of 
possessing  private  enemies,  and  on 
the  declaration  of  martial  Iftw  he 
was  unexpectedly  arraigned  before  a 
committee  appointed  by  lieutenant- 
general  Lake,  and  still  more  unex- 
pectedly, and  vn'thout  any  sort  of 
proof*  or  cvtn  trial j  was  arrested, 
sent  to  prison,  and  hurried  on  board 
a  hulk  that  had  been  condemned 
to  be  broken  up  hut  a  few  days  be- 
fore, in  consequence  of  her  leaki- 
,  uess  and  rottenness..  After  a  long 
period  of  severe  persecution,  his 
undesen-ed  punishment  at  length 
reached  tlie  ear  of  general  Lake, 
who  immediately  interfered,  and 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hay,  to  which  he 
most  ardently  looked  forwards,  suc- 
ceeded his  condemnation  and  punish-' 
^nent  .by  al)out  five  weeks,  during 
M'hich  period  he  endured  so  much 
suifering,  sickness,  and  misery, 
that  he  avers  it  would  have  been  a 
mercy  to  have  shot  him.  In  tlie 
course  of  this  trial  every  stratagem 
appears  to  have  been  effected  to  in- 
culpate him.  He  might  indeed  have 
escaped  from  it  altogether,  by  plead- 
ing the  act  of  amnesty  j  but  know- 
ing and  wishing  to  vindicate  his  in- 
nocenc^e,  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  tliis  act  of  royal  indul- 
gence. Mr.  baron  Smith,  the 
judge  on  the  occasion,  was  aware 
of  this  plea,  and  alluded  to  it  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  ;  he 
was  aware  also,  and  equally  al- 
luded to,  the  ^iliany  with  which  riie 
trial  was  conducted  against  him; 
and  the  result  wa»j  tliat  Mr.  Hay 


was  most  honourably  acquitted,  and 
instantly'  discharged  from"  his  un- 
just imprisonment.  The  testimony 
of  a  man  whose  character  has  tlius 
sto^xJ  the  ordeal  of  torture  and  se. 
vere  examination,  camiot  but  he 
received  as  sound  and  authoritative 
evidence  J  and  we  rejoice  to  find 
auotlier  and  a  most  damning  proojf 
of  the  falsehood  of  sir  Richard 
Musgrave's  libels  upon  the  great 
botiy  of  the  Irish  catliolic  clei^. 
'*  The  conduct  of  the  Roman-catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  county  of  'N\'ex- 
ford,"*  obiicrves  our  author,  **  how- 
ever unjustly  reviled,  was,  during 
the  insurrection  there,  guided  by 
the  true  dictates  and  principles  of 
Christiauity,  xestWy  exemplary  and 
meritorious.  They  comforted  the 
afflicted  with  all  tlie  zeal  of  Chri^ 
tian  charity,  and  in  the  most  ti^'ing 
and  critical  period  practised  cveiy 
deed  tliat  nmst  be  considered  bene- 
volent by  every  liberal  and  enlight- 
eaed  man,  whatever  brawlers  of 
loyalty  may  assert  to  the  contrary, 
endeavouring,  with  indiscriminate 
abuse,  to  brand  their  conduct  in  ge^ 
neral  with  the  stain  of  inlamy.'' — 
If  any  thing  wefe  wanting  to  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  sir  Ricliard,  af- 
ter the  He  indirect  which  has  been 
given  to  him  by  lord  Comii'BUis, 
the  existing  viceroy,  who  expressly 
commanded  that  his  own  name,  as 
a  patron  of  tlie  work,  should  be 
withdrawn  from  it,  this  v^unoe, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pamphlets 
of  Dr.  Cauliield  and  Mr,  Touiis- 
hend,  must  be  altogether  suffi- 
cient ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  nofw 
never  hear  agajn  of  sir  Richard  or 
his  labours.  The  volume  before 
us  is  entitled  to  a  general  circula- 
tion and  a  close  inspection  :  it  is,  in 
some  instances,  rather  too  ardent 
in  Its  language,  but  much  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  the  ir- 
rit ability  o(  feeling  under  which  it 
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has  been  written,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  veracity  is  uium- 
peachable. 

"  The  History  of  France  from 
the  Year  1790  to  the  Peace  con- 
cluded at  Amiens  in  1802,  by  John 
Adolphus,  Esq."  8vo.  2  vols.  Mr. 
Adolphus  has  already  acquired  a 
fair  reputation  for  historic  narra- 
tive; and  in  tlie  work  before  us 
is  pursuing  the  same  beaten  path, 
without  materially  descending,  and 
fcertainly  without  any  advance.  To 
his  references,  such  as  they  are, 
he  adheres  with  fidelity  ;  but 
he  does  not  embrace  his  subject 
with  sufficient*  scope,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  names  and  facts 
of  tlie  utmost  importance  are  either 
not  adverted  to  at  all,  or  hurried 
over  'with  the  most  unsatisfying 
conciseness ;  or  the  sources  horn 
which  he  derives  liis  information 
are  too  secondary  to  ciaim  thef  no- 
tice of  a  writer  who  pretends  to 
the  high  character  of  a  national 
historian.  From  tlie  paucity  of 
o*>!>ervations,  moreover,  which  lie 
scattercd  throughout  these  volumes, 
we  are  induced  to  observe  that  the 
mere  narrator  of  pn>gressive  events 
is  not  an  historian,  but  a  chronicler, 
or  chronoiogist ;  while,  from  the 
partiality  which  is  too  generally, 
and  at  times  too  grossly  discovered, 
we  also  think  it  expedient  to  add 
that  the  man  who  writes  under  an 
undue  bias  of  mind  ih  a  partial  and 
prejudiced  reporter,  upon  whose 
autiiority  no  reliance  v»'hatever  can 
be  placed.  The  abbe  Barruel  is  an 
f*^ms  faiutis,  the  deceit  of  whose 
light  has  been,  sufficiently  proved 
as  well  in  his  own  country  a«  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Adolphus,  in  exploring  the 
causes  of  the  French  revolution, 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  chiefly 
guided  by  it ;  and  it  is,  not  to  be 
-•wondered   at,  therefore,   tliat  he 


should  be  decoyed  into  many  an 
error,  and  fall  into  many  a  slough. 
Upon  subjects,  howevei,  uncon- 
nected with  political  or  party  con- 
siderations, Mrs  Adolphus  is  a  re- 
sj^ectable,  an  instructive,  and  a  ju- 
dicious writer  5  and  tliere  are  mimir 
parts  of  the  history  before  uH 
with  which  we  have  been  highly 
pleased. 

Miss  H.  M.'  Williams  has  given 
us,  in  three  volumes  8vo.,  "  The 
Political  and  Confidential  Corre- 
spondence of  Levvis  XVI.,  witli 
Observations  on  each  Letter  j"  a 
most  useful,  instructive,  and  en- 
tertaining series  of  documents  re- 
lative to  perhaps  the  most  eventful 
period  in  the  whole  scope  ot'  French 
histoiy.  There  is  still  a  conside- 
rable mystery  attached  to  the  means 
by  which  miss  Williams  became 
possessed  of  these  letters';  and, 
notwithstanding  that  they  bear 
every  internal  proof  of  authenti- 
city, we  confess  we  had  some  lurk- 
ing doubts  on  their  first  appearance. 
A  pamphlet  however  which  M. 
Bertrand  do  Molleville  has  since 
written  upon  these  letters  them- 
selves, altnough  intcn  Jed,  .in  a  few 
minuter  points,  to  question  their 
homogeneity,  has  established,  in 
our  opinion,  the  very  fact  he  in- 
tended to  controvert.  I'he  entire 
drift  of  his  opposition^  excepting 
in  one  or  two  insUmces,  is  dircjptcd 
to  the  diction,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  generally  revised  and  puri- 
fied, but  nevertheless  to  contain 
not  only  the  sentiments  of  the  im- 
fortunate  monarch  whose  name  they 
bear,  but  in  other  respects  his  un- 
questionable correspondence  3  v/iih 
the  exception  of  not  more  than  two 
letters,  of  tlie  writing  aud  dispatc  h 
of  which  he  may  nevertht'less  have 
been  ignorant.  Tlicse  letters  re- 
present Lewis  XA'I.  in  a  most  fa- 
vourable and  dignified  point  of 
T3     .  view: 
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Tiew'.  we  behold  in  him,  during 
his  misfortunes,  a  regeneration  of 
that  virtue  and  piety  ivhtfch  cha- 
racterised the  earlier  part  of  hia 
Ufe>  when  tlie  seductions  of  the 
roost  voluptuous  and  lascivious 
court  that  France  ever  witnessed, 
displayed  under  the  patronage,  or 
ratlier  led  on  by  the  example,  of 
that  abandoned  and  hoary  debau* 
chee  his  grand&ther,  Lewis  XV., 
could  ueitlier  entice  himself  nor 
the  dauphiness  from  the  shade  of 
vivtuous  retirement,  and  an  unin- 
ternipted  series  of  pious  and  bene- 
volent acts.  Happy,  if  they  had 
thus  continued  faithful  to  their  first 
vows — ^taitlifal  to  tlie  filr  promises 
which  tiicy  had  inspired  thoughout 
the  nation!  thrice  happy,  if  the 
pomp  of  p^Tsonal  aggrandisement, 
and  Liie  snares  with  which  its  paths 
a:v  ever  beset  bv  hordes  of  titled 
vilhiins  in  the  form  of  courtJers, 
Jiad  not  succeeded  in  ravishing 
from  them  that  henrtfeit  happiness 
which  they  never  altefwards  ex- 
perienced!  The  subjoined  obser- 
vations are  full  and  explicix,  as  to 
eveiy  point  that  seems  to  require 
elucidation ;  in  many  of  them  the 
fair  author  has  indulged  an  unne- 
ce*?sary  developement  of  her  owti 
political  creed  -,  and  discovered  her- 
self to  be  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
instances,  not  directly  qualLficd  for 
the  high  oiScc  of  being  a  commen- 
tator upon  the  letters  of  Lewis  XVI. 
Co  itined  to  the  immediate  snb- 
ject  of  the  late  tedious  and  sangui- 
nary war,  wc  have  received  from 
Mr.  A.  Stephens  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes, entitled  "  The  History  of 
tlie  Wars  which  arose  ©ut  of  the 
FreiKh  Revolution."  The  work 
comnKUCv's  with  a  review  of  wlint 
the  author  apprehends  to  have  bcfen 
the  cauhes  of  that  event;  and  we 
here  moot  with  an  historical  sunrey 
of  the  conquest*  and  jurisprud^ce 


of  the  Romans,  as  though  i 
tions  so  remote  could  have  reflected 
any  influence  upon  the  politics  of 
the  present  day.  The  writer  might 
as  well  have  carried  us  into  the 
Baltic  Sea,  with  the  Argonauts,  or 
landed  us  at  Eziongeber,  with  the 
fleets  of  Hieram.  To  his  account 
of  the  origin,  extent,  and  sabver- 
sion  of  the  feudal  s^-stem,  and  his 
picture  of  the  progress  of  the  phU 
losophists  or  aoti-christian  sect^ 
we  pay  more  deference,  as  exhi- 
biting subjects  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  hibtory  befbte 
us,  and  esjiecially  as  upon  these 
points  our  author  s  views  are  exten- 
sive, his  reasoning  sounds  and  his 
documents  indisputable.  The  first 
of  the  two  volumes,  upon  the  close 
of  this^ntroductory  essay,  coodocts 
us  from  the  declaration  of  war  to 
the  prodigious  and  perhaps  xnxp^ 
ralleled  successes  of  the  Ftench  in 
a  794  and  1795  J  the  re-posses«iao 
of  Austrian  Flanders,  the  cooqueit 
of  Holland,  the  maintetiance  of 
botli  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
seizure  of  all  the  strong  posts  of 
Italy,  it  also  gives  us,  by  way  of 
relief,  a  statement  of -d»  glonoos 
and  equally  unparalleled  Success  of 
the  British  marine.  The  second 
volume  opens  with  the  ti^eaticss  of 
peace  between  the  French  repuhlk 
and  Tuscany,  Prussia,  Spain,  Ha- 
nover, Hesse,  and  the  Vcndean  in- 
suj^ents.  We  advance,  throo^ 
our  own  capture  of  Ceylon,  the 
Cape,  the  West-India  islands,  and 
the  various  e\*entS4  the  successes 
and  reverses,  that  alternately  fiUej 
up  the  interspace,  to  the  much* 
disputed  and  highly*  disputable 
treaty  of  Amiens.  The  woA 
closes  with  an  ajipendix  of  vahiabfo 
and  authentic  documents)  and  is 
amply  interspersed  and  enriched 
wkb  illustrative  niaps.  The  spirit 
^itb  whiiTh'  i^  ^  written  is  highly 
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warAy  of  commendation ;  tliere  is 
A  dignified  impartiality,  a  manly 
independence  of  principle^  uhicn 
cannot  fail  to  secure  in  future  ages, 
as  well  as  to  attract  at  the  present 
hour,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  public  notice  and  approbation. 
The  arrangement  moreover  is  pe- 
culiarly clear  and  economical ;  tha 
diction  ■  is  select  and  elegant ;  and 
the  observations,  at  all  times  wor- 
thy of  attention,  flow  fairly  and 
spontaneously  from  the  subject 
which  forms  their  basis. 

Upon  the  same  topic  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  three 
octavo  volumes,  containing  the 
"  Political  and  Military  Memoirs 
of  Europe  from  the  Renewal  of 
the  War  on  the  Continent  ui  l/ps 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802." 
The  author  is  a  warm  friend  to  po- 
pular liberty^  and  his  warmth 
sometimes  hurries  him  a  little  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  discretion  and 
prudence.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  is  severely  con- 
demned from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  3  and,  as  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  c^  the  statue  which  it  was 
once  profeised  to  raise  to  this  cele- 
brated statesman,  our  author  pro- 
poses that  it  should  be  recorded 
that  -"  the  British  annals,  since  the 
time  that  a  Stuart  occupied  tlie 
throne,  afford  not  an  instance  of 
imbecility  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  or  an  ignominious  result, 
equid  to  those  in  the  war  against 
the  independence  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind." To  speak  the  truth,  no 
party  has  been  benefited  by  the  re- 
volutionary war ;  the  cause  of  po- 
pular liberty  has  received  a  wound 
from  which  it  cannot  recover  for 
centuries  j  and  the  cause  of  crown- 
ed heads  has  been  cajoled  and  ridi- 
culed in  a  manner  unparalleled  in 
the   annals   of  upiversal  history. 


We  are  nevertheless  much  disposed 
to  tliink  with  our  author  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  madness  exhi-' 
Sited  m  France  was  excited  by  the 
impolitic  interference  of  surround- 
ing nations.  We  know  not  now 
what  France  would  have  been,  if 
left  to  the  uncontrouled  exercise  of 
her  own  fermenting  spirit.  For 
tlie  prime  cause  of  the  alHiction  of 
herself,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe 
at  large,  we  must  look  tLzthota  ra- 
dier  than  wiibii^  the  extent 'of  her 
own  boundaries. 

In  diction  rivaling  that  of  Mn 
Gibbon,  but  with  less  attention  to 
original  'documents,  Mr.  Card 
has  given  us,  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo, a  "  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Russia  to  the  Accession  of 
Catlierine  I."  The  work  is  ac- 
companied with  a  concise  review 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
and  IS  the  most  iuteresthig,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  the  most  popu- 
lar, account  we  possess  in  our  own 
language  of  the  barbarous  ages  of  a 
people  who  are  now  progrossiveiy 
assuming  importance  in  the  general 
politics  of  Europe. 

Whilst  throwing  a  glance  at 
France  and  Russia,  we  caimot 
pmit  noticing  an  anon}'mous  and 
unfinished  work  entitled  '*  Sketches 
of^  the  intrinsic  Strength,  Military 
and  Naval  Force  of  France  and 
Russia  'f  witli  Remarks  on  their 
present  Connexion,  political  Influ- 
ence, and  future  Project."  Of 
this  book,  the  first  part  only  is 
publislied;  and  it  oliers  to  us 
views  so  just  and  comprehensive, 
and  evinces  an  acquaintance  with 
the  different  cabinets  of  Europe  so 
profound  and  familiar,  that  we 
shall  recehe  the  subsequent  part 
with  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  object  of  tlie  author  is 
to  represent  the  two  empires  in 
T  4  question 
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question  as  the  only  formidable  or 
rival  powers  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. He  proves,  from  indispu- 
table documents,  tlie  vast  internal 
resources  which  France  has  derived 
from  tl  e  revolution,  and  points  out, 
in  the  clearest  light,  the  absurdity  of 
those  prophecies  which  were  peir- 
petually  uttered  against  her  finances 
in  the  course  of  the  late  war  by 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  at  a 
period  when  those  finances  were 
anniully  improving  notwithstanding 
tlie  se\ere  shocks  and  variations  of 
government  to  which  she  was  so 
frequently  submitting.  While  sur- 
veying this  part  of  the  Sketches  be- 
fore us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
cuse the  successive  administrations 
of  tlie  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI.  of 
equal  and  extreme  incompetency  j 
which,  witli  inch  inexhaustible  re- 
sources in  their  own  hands,  and  at 
tlieir  own  command,  could  devise 
no  scheme  to  bring  them  into  im- 
mediate or  even  progressive  action, 
and  for  the  paltry  deficit  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  livres  consented  to 
lose  tlieir  constitution  and  their  so- 
vereign. The  resources  of  Russia, 
however,  our  author  represents  not 
only  as  being  equally  inexhaustible, 
but  far  more  extensive.  Yet  they 
want  an  active  and  directing  power, 
without  which  the  more  limited 
means  of  Franpe  must  triumph 
over  those  of  its  continental  rival. 
To  prevent  tliis,  our  author  proposes, 
what  has  since  perhaps  actually  taken 
place — an  alliance  both  offensive 
and  defensive  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  :  he  reprobates,  witli 
unnecessary  severity,  the  late  north- 
eni  disputes,  and  believes  that, 
by  a  spirited  co-operation  between 
these  two  powers,  Bonaparte  might 
yet  be  driven  witliin  the  limits  of 
the  Bourbon  territories.  Nous  vcv" 
rons. 

Of  the  late  calamities  and  re- 


volution in  Switzerland  we  Iwrc 
received  a  valuable  additional  sute- 
ment  by  an  English  version  of  M. 
Zschokke's  "  History  of  the  In%-a- 
sion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French, 
and  tlie  Destruction  of  the  Demo^ 
eratical  Republics  of  Schwitz,  Uri, 
and  Unterwaldeu."  The  English 
version,  however,  is  given  through 
die  medium  of  M.  Briatte's  FrecuJ) 
tianslation  J  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  complain  either  of  its  fidelity  or 
want  of  spirit,  llie  English  trans- 
lator has  added  a  very  useful  sup- 
plement, which  brings  down  the 
history  of  this  unfortunate  coim- 
Xry  to  March  1803,  the  periotl  in 
which  the  patriotic  and  justly  cele- 
brated Aloys'  Reding  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  landainman  of 
Schwitz. 

"  The  History  of  the  Maroons, 
from  their  Origin  to  the  Establish* 
.ment  of  their  chief  Tril>e  at  Sierra 
Leone ;  includiiig  the  Expedition  to 
Cuba,  for  the  Purpose  of  procur- 
ing Spanish  Chasseurs  :  by  R.  C 
Dallas,  Esq."  8vo.  2  vol*.  Thia 
.  work  conies  before  us  in  a  nianner 
tliat  entitles  it  to  considerable  cre- 
dit; since,  the  author  states  himself 
to  be  indebted  for  the  larger  portion 
of  its  contents  to  M.  W.  D.  C^uar- 
rel,  a  privy-councillor  of  Jamaica 
(to  whom  tlie  work  itself  is  dedi- 
cated),  who  was  one  of  the  cooi* 
mi.  ftioners  dispatched  to  Cuba  in 
quest  oif  the  Spani&h  chasseurs. 
From  these  volumes,  which  are 
written  witli  a  commendable  Inge* 
nuousness  of  heart,  nothing  i» 
niore  ob\  ious  .  than  tliat  iIk:  M«w 
roon  war,  if  it  be  wortliy  of  such 
an  appellation,  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  very  small  jK>rtk)0 
of  dexterity  on  tlie  part  of  tiie  a>- 
lonial  govern^ient.  Peacis  w4i  se* 
veraj  times  restored  in  point  of  let- 
ter; but  apprehension,  aninuKity« 
and  an  undisguised  hatred  and  ho^ 
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ttle  spirit,  were  perpetually  mani- 
fested on  both  sides,  and  especially 
on  that  of  the  whites,  who,  from 
tlieir  superior  knowledge,  ought 
to  have  led  the  way  to  amity  and  an 
enduring  conciliation.  The  result 
W3S  the  renewal  of  warfore  and 
the  complete  expatriation  of  the 
Myoons,  by  the  means  of  Spanish 
chasseurs  and  blo^hounds.  This 
inhuman  step  has  been  as  widely 
and  as  severely  condemned  as  it 
deserves  to  be  j  but  it  is  nevertlie- 
less  defended,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  apologised  for,  by  Mr. 
Dallas.  Yet  the  apology  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory ;  and  he  seems 
obviously  to  be  sensible  that  he  is 
labouring  in  a  wrong  cause;  his. 
morality  is  beclouded,  and  his  ar- 
guments amount  to  litUe  more 
than  special  pleading.  The  ex- 
portation of  these  poor  -wretches, 
after  their  submission,  to  Canada, 
eoLhibits  perhaps  even  more  Cruelty 
than  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
jiunted  down.  It  exchanged  a 
speedy  for  a  lingering  death  :  an 
eifect  which  the  variation  in  the 
climate  of  the  two  countries  ren* 
dered  almost  as  certain  as  if  they 
bad  been  poisoned  before  their 
transportation. 

In  the  triweh,  more  properly  so 
called,,  which  have  been  announced 
.  from  the  press  iH  tlie  course  of  the 
current  year,  no  quarter  of  tlie 
/globe  has  escaped  observation  and 
research  ;  but  as  the  more  curious, 
if  not  tlie  more  voluminous,  have 
been  directed  to  Africa,  we  shall 
commence  our  circumnavigation 
from  this  division  of  human  habita- 
tion. We  begin  with  Mr.  Mud- 
ford's  English  version  of  Golberry's 
*'  Travels  in  Africa,  performed 
during  the  Years  1785,  1786,  and 
1787,  in  the  western  Countries  of 
the  Continent  comprised  between 
Cape  Blanco  of  Barbary,  20*  47', 


and  Cape  Palmas,''4**  SC,  North  La- 
titude." M.  Golberry  was  aid-du- 
camp  to  M.  BoufHers,  appointed 
governor  of  Senegal  in  1785,  and 
was  also  entrusted  with  a  variety 
of  independent  offices  ;  in.  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  occasion  to 
reside  in  different  parts  of  western 
Africa  j  and  drew  up,  by  the  pe- 
riod of  his  return  home,  so  bulky 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen, 
'and  enriched  it  with  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  hints,  and  sketches  for 
charts,  that  he  vr2&  not  prepared  for 
the  press  when,  unfortunately  for 
him,  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
our  own  countrj'man,  Mr.  Mungo 
Park,  were  published  in  1799, 
which  so  much  chagrined  him  that, 
relinquishing  his  original  intention, 
he  has  here  offered  a.mere  collection 
of  fragments,  and  detached  chap- 
ters firom  his  larger  work,,  as  a  sort 
of  proof  of  what  he  meaned  to  have 
done,  if  he 'had  not  been  thus  anti- 
cipated. Upon  many  points  rela- 
tive to  the  customs,  manners,  and 
trade,  of  that  part  of  Africa  to 
which  his  travels  refer, -he  has  un- 
questionably given  us  some  valu* 
able  information  3  but  he  manifestg 
the  strangest  want  of  plan,  and  in- 
dulges hi  the  most  careless  tautolo- 
gies of  description,  which  we  have 
ever  met  witli  in  any  author:  added 
to  which  he  evinces  a  spirit  of  per- 
petual envy  against  what  he  cannot 
but  allow  to  be  a  superior  energy 
and  activity  on  the  part  of  our  P^ii- 
glish  merchants,  which  is  just  as 
creditable  to  tliemselves  as  it  is  de- 
grading to  the  historian.  We  hate 
seldom  seen  a  han'eat  of  wheat 
choaked  with  a  greater .  portion  of 
tares.  Its  most  valuable  part  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  gum  trade 
of  Bambouk. 

*'  A  Journal  of  Travels  in  Bar- 
bary, in  the  Year  1801,  by  James 
Curtis,  Esq,  Surgeon  to  the  Em^ 
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bassy  to  Morocco."  The.  line  ia 
which  this  ^A^riter  was  enabled  to 
make  observations  is  sufiicientJy 
expressed  in  the  title>  as  well  as  the 
theatre  to  which  they  ^re  confined. 
We  have  had  many  valuable  books, 
and  especially  Mr.  Lempriere's,' 
wrilteu  in  relation  so  the  same  coun* 
try>  and  in  tiie  same  character,  al- 
ready,  and  Mr.  Curtis  does  not, 
therefore^  furnish  us  with  noatter 
tliat  is  particulcurly  worthy  of  select- 
ing. He  h&s  added  some  observa* 
tiuns  on  the  gum  trade  of  Seuegali 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  copied 
from  the  preceding  Travels  of  Mr. 
Gol  berry. 

We  liave  been  pleased  with  a 
little  volume  relating  to  the  same 
quarter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
Scrapie,  entitled  "  Walks  and 
Sketches  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope)  to  >&hich  is  subjoined  a 
Journey  from  Cape  Town  to  Blet- 
teuburg's  Bay."  Mr.  Semple's  re- 
sidence at  the  Cape  appears  to  have 
been  but  of  short  duration,  but  he 
improved  it  to  no  small  advantage. 
With  an  old  school-fellow  in  the 
first  Instance,  and  4m  occasional  ac- 
quaintance in  the  second,  he  started 
on  foot  for  the  purpo.se  of  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  wliat  he  gives 
us  is  all  his  own  j  he  writes  from 
tlie  moment  of  impression,  and  with 
the  scene  still  moving  before  him. 
To.  prior  authors,  he  refers  notj 
and  his  book  would  have  been  less 
valuable  if  he  had,  for  to  otlier 
authors  we  can  refer  ourselves ;  and 
ujx^n  such  reference  we  see  bo 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  result 
of  the  Walks  and  Sketches  which 
are  here  prtisentcd  to  us.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  conveyed  is 
elegant,  the  sentiments  are  just, 
tlic  dcscrijitions  phasing. 

**  An  Account  of  the  Native 
Afriains  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Siena  X/foue,  by  Thomas  Winter- 


bottom,  M.  B.«  Flrj^adan  to  the 
Colony  of  Siena  teone."  lliis 
work  is  intended  to  include  socoe 
notice  of  the  state  of  medijcine 
among  the  natives ;  but  the  port 
which  is  devoted  to  this  sulgect 
being  printed  in  a  separate  forro^  we 
have  briefly  adverted  to  it  in  oar  se- 
cond chapter.  It  is  iBilKr  ex- 
traordinary that  Dr.  W.  who 
writes  in  tliie  official  capacity  of 
physician  to  the  Briiisk  coiaty, 
should  have  entered  so  little  imo 
the  af&irs  of  this  truly  tandahle 
establishment:  for  we  hei«  meet 
with  little  rnore  than  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  site,  original  population,  and 
meteorologic  changes.  Upoa  the 
.subject  of  the  native  tribes  in  the 
vicinity,  he  is  mone  fiiU,  and  may 
be  perused  with  advantage  and  en- 
tertainment. He  a|^>ears  to  be  a 
man  of  benevolence,  suod  speaks 
favourably  of  the  dispositicm  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  crossing  from  A£rka  to  tbe 
extreme  islets  o£Asih,  we  are  pleas- 
ed to  find  ourselves  put  into  posses- 
sion of  a  supplerooitary  *'  Account 
of  the  Pelew  Islands,"  and  the  chief 
events  which  have  occurred  there 
since  capta'm  Wilson's  shipwTeck, 
and  his  most  hospitable  receptioDfay 
the  worthy  Abba  Thulle.  The  ac* 
count  before  us  ia  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hoskin,  firom  tbe  journals  of  tbe 
Panther  and  Endeavour,  two  vessels 
sent  in  the  truest  and  most  bonaixr- 
able  spirit  of  liberality,  by  tbe£ast- 
India  company,  to  those  islands,  in 
the  year  IjgO.  The  narratire  is 
given  with  much  interesting  sim- 
plk:ity,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
It  contains  no  drawback  upon  the 
amiable  and  ingenuous  manners  of 
tliis  simple  and  uuconrppted  pec^le. 
The  East-India  company  has  admi- 
nistered to  their  wonts,  and  enriched 
their  soil,  in  a  mode  that  could  not 
fail  of  otcitiug^  as  it  unquestionabtr 
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has  done,  their  utmost  gratitude^ 
and  veneraliun  for  tlie  name  of  En- 
glishmen. 

In  two  volumes  octavo,  we  have 
received  an  anonymous  translation 
of  M.  Grandpr6*s  "  Voyage  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  JBengal^  un« 
dertaken  in  the  Years  1789  and 
1790."  This  work,  though  deno- 
minated a  voyage,  is  rather  a  col- 
lection of  'facts  and  observations 
made  upon  the  interior  of  tlie  coun- 
try, through  which  the  writer  tra- 
velled. Many  of  tliese  are  curious 
and  valuable,  but  tliey  are  accom- 
panied with  an  insufferable  degree 
of  self-complacency  and  national 
conceit.  The  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  Sechelles  islands,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch.  It  is  accom- 
panied with  what  are  called  prints  5 
which  pretend  to  describe  botli  the 
scenes  and  dresses  of  Hindustan ; 
but  which  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  may  just  as  well  apply  to 
the  Carpathian  moimtaim  or  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio. 

We  perceive  two  publica- 
dons  relating  to  New  South 
Wales,  pretended  to  be  written 
"  by  Georgt  Barrington,  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Conncts."  .  We 
know  not  what  authority  the  editors 
of  these  volumes  possess  for  the 
use  of  this  expatriated  man's  name, 
but  we  do  know,  that,  whether  pub- 
lished with  or  without  his  consent,  the 
books  themselves  are  nothing  more 
than  mere  compilations  from  the 
works  of  prior  and  more  honourable 
travellers,  and  that  they  contaiti  no- 
thing wortliy  of  particular  notice  or 
attention,  excepting  an  opportunity 
which  they  afford  us  of  protesting  a- 
gains>t  such  pick-pocket  productions, 
and  of  offering  a  caveat  to  the  people 
at  large  against  deception.  We  per- 
ceive wit  and  verses  attributed  in  one 
letof  tliQiie  volumes  to  the  pretendtsd 


writer,  which  vt-e  believe  to  be  for 
strove  his  level;  but  which,  whe- 
ther above  or  not,  we  know  and 
can  prove  to  have  been  in  existence 
half  a  century  before  his  birth. 

We  turn  with  plea?jure  to  a  work 
of  more  originality  and  importance ; 
and  in  Mr.  Percival's  "  Account  of 
tlie  Island  of  Ceylon,"  recognise  a 
volume  of  real  merit,  of  unbounded 
entertainment,  and  ec|ually  valuable 
with  respect  to  its  commercial  and 
statistic  nan-ations.  It  is  truly  stated 
to  contain  tlie  history,  geography^ 
natural  history,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  tliis  extensive  island  5  and 
is  enriched  with  the  addition  of  a 
journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Candy.  We  cannot  enter  into 
a  detailed  analysis  of  tliis  instructive 
and  agreeable  volume;  but  tliis  is 
tlie  less  to  Le  regretted,  as  we  have 
taken  care  to  communicate  copious 
extracts  from  it  in  another  depart- 
ment of  our  labours.  Mr.  P.  traces 
the  history  df  the  Island  from  its 
first  possession  by  the  Portuguese, 
under  the  celebrated  adventurer  Al- 
buquerque/ to  its  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  its  earliest  tyrants  by 
the  Dutch,  in  l656,  who  entered  the 
country  as  tlie  friends  and  allies  of 
the  native  princes,  but  who  shortly 
afterwards  exliibited  as  unbridled  a 
spirit  of  rapacity  as  the  Portuguese 
themselves.  Our  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English,  in  an  early  period  of  the 
late  war,  the  confirmation  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  to  tlie  English 
government,  by  tlwitreaty  of  Amiens, 
and  the  range  to  which  those  settle- 
ments extend.  It  appears  that 
they  comprise  the  skirts  of  the 
island,  and  hence  surround  on  almost 
every  side  the  tliick  jungles  and  im- 
pervious steeps  which  form  the  VBst 
domain  of  the  king  of  Candy.  In 
every  respect  this  island  is  of  consi- 
derable 
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derable  moment  to  our  Indian  com* 
roerce ;  and,  by  presenting  to  us  the 
only  harbour  diat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bombay,  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts, 
in  which  vessels  can  ride  safely 
during  any  part  of  the  year,  it  should 
leem  to  be  of  equal  moment  to  us 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
harbour  we  refer  to,  is  that  of  Trin- 
comalee,  at  which  a  ship  from  Ma- 
dras mav  arrive  in  two  days«  and 
this  with  almost  any  wind  what- 
ever.  The  town  itself  is  strong, 
and  spreads  over  a  larger  extent  of 
ground  than  Columbo,  to  which  in 
trvery  other  respect  it  is  inferior. 
This  history  does  not  extend  to  the 
last  unfortunate  war  between  the 
British  governor  and  the  king  of 
Candy ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
the  domains  of  this  barbarian  prince 
are  now  surrounded  by  a  chain  of 
English  settlements,  which  would 
appear  to  he  easily  open  to  afrsi st- 
ance from  various  points  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  account  be- 
fore us  developes  most  explicitly  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  entire  pos- 
session of  the  island,  without  a  force 
which  the  British  Indies  will  never 
be  able  to'  spare,  and  a  perseverance 
in  internal  difficulties  and  embarass- 
ments,  which  few  combinations  of 
human  nerves  will  ever  be  able  to 
conquer,  so  mountainous  and  pre- 
cipitous is  the  country  in  general, 
fo  deep  and  entangled  its  \^:oods  and 
jungles,  so  intricate  and  impenetra- 
ble th^  paths  that  lead-  from  one  to 
another,  afnd  so  mysteriously  con- 
cealed by  the  natives.  We  trust, 
llierefore,  that  tlie  late  unfortunate 
^experience  we  have  acquired  will 
satisfy  us  upon  this  point ;  and  de- 
pionstrate  how  much  wiser  it  will 
be  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
aboriginal  possessors,  than  vainly-  to 
endeavour  to  subvert  their  govem- 
pient.     The  mode  of  fisfaitig  for 


pearls,  Mr.  Percival  has  girea  at 
length,  and  it. is  equaUy  cuiious, 
amusing,  and  instructive. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  the 
accounts  that  relate  to  Egypt ;  and 
have  now  to  announce  *'  A  Non- 
Military  Journal  >  or  Ohservatkws 
made  in  Egypt,  b}';^an  Officer  upon 
the  Staff  of  the  Brid&h  Army  j 
describing  the  Country,  its  Inhabi- 
tants, their  Manners  aud  Custaxm.** 
This  Journal  is  published  in  the 
form  of  letters ;  and  it  was  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  writer  to  hare 
presented  us  in  this  mod|  with  aa 
entire  history  of  the  British  caoo- 
paign  ;  but  finding  that  he  has  beta 
in  some  degree  anticipated  in  this 
object  by  earlier  publications,  he 
has  confined  himsell'to  points  which 
have  been  less  explicit)/  touched 
upon  by  more  processed  military 
'ttTiters.  The  descriptions  of  ti» 
country  are  given  in  an  animated 
and  entertaining  style;  the  customs 
of  the  natives  are  many  ot  ihem 
delineated  more  minutely,  and,  we 
believe,  more  accurately,  than  by 
the  generality  of  antecedent  obser- 
vers J  and  the  work  is  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  original  and  pertinent 
anecdotes .  1 1  notices  a  singu lar  edect 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  practice 
of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens :  the  anthor 
tells  us,  that  the  race  of  fowls  vs 
hence  dwindled  in  size,  and  that 
the  common  instinct  is  annihilated 
in  almost  every  instance;  whence 
a  treble  price  is  demanded  for  a  ben 
who  wiQ  sit  to  hatch  her  young. 

Of  fiir  less  value  in  its  notices,  aiul 
infinitely  less  original  in  its  descrip- 
tions, is  Dr.  Wittman's  bulky  viv 
lume  of  "  Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia- 
Minor,  Syria,  and  across  the  Desert 
into  Egypt,  during  the  Years  1799, 
1800,  and  1801."  The  period 
shows  that  these  trails  were  in 
connexion  with* the  British  cxpedi- 
tioDj  and  the  situation  in   which 
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tlie  traveller  was  placed,  that  of  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  conquering 
army, '  gave  him  unquestionably 
abundant  opportunities  for  gratify- 
ing the  most  avaricious  thirst  after 
important  information,  liad  it  been 
hfts  lot  to  have  possessed  such  a  cu- 
pidity. But  never  have  observa- 
tions more  puerile,  descriptions 
more  meagre,  sentiments  more  in- 
significant, disgraced  anursery-booic, 
than  arc  here  employed  to*  swell 
out  the  stately^  magnificence  of  an 
imposing  quarto :  which  gives  us  no 
other  information  than  that  of  the 
art  of  book-making ;  the  dextrous 
device  of  fUllng  up  a  set  number  of 
new  pages  by  a  sly  pilfer  £rom  other 
works,  and  the  prodigal  use  of  paste 
and  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  volume  before  us  has 
been  appealed  to  as  confirming  tlie 
report  of  Bonaparte's  massacre  both 
of  his  own  soldiers  and  the  Turkish 
prisoners:  yet,  as  offering  substan^ 
tial  tesHfiionyy  It  lias  no  right  to  be 
appealed  to  upon  tlie  subject.  It 
advances  indeed  conjecture  and 
bear-say  evidence  in  support  of  the 
current  opinion,  but  it  advances  no- 
thing more;  and,  if  report  say  truly, 
it  did  not  even  advance  this  in  the 
original  copy  of  the  feeble  and  slen- 
der manuscript  which  was  first  pre- 
sented to  tlie  bookseller  for  pur- 
chase. Like  many  other  circum- 
stances here  narrated,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  convenient  addition^  and  it 
was  added  accordingly. 

America  has  supplied  us  with  an 
entertaining  volume  in  Mr.  Davis's 
"  Travels  of  four  Years  and  a  Half 
in  the  United  States,  during  1798, 
1799,  ^^00,  1801,  1802;  dedicated 
by  Permission  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Esq."  There  is  a  liveliness  of  man- 
ner in  this  writer,  a  keenness  of  cu- 
riosity, an  amenity  of  humour,  and 
a  force  of  sensibility,  which  seldom 
combine  in  the    same   character; 


and  which,  whenever  they  do,  can- 
not fail  to  make  Uie  auth<ir  an  agree* 
able  and  valuable  companion.  Mr. 
Davis  was  an  Engli:ih  itinerant 
school-master,  who,  dissatisfied  witli 
the  success  he  met  with  at  home, 
travelled  to  the  new  world  to  be  the 
•'  architect  of  his  t>wn  fortunes  i"* 
and  according  to  his  own  account^' 
he  has  succeeded  much  better  in 
the  new  world  than  he  did  in  the 
old.  Whatever  his  talents  may  be, 
they  served  to  introduce  him  to  the 
unibrtunate  vice-president  Burr,  and 
through  him  to  the  president  him- 
self. These  travels  give  us  rather 
the  incidents  that-  have  occurred  to 
the  author  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
personal  concerns,  than  a  general 
and  systematic  description  of  the 
country  at  large.  But,  however  in- 
appropriate the  title,  there  is  that 
ill  the  book  which  might  well  apo- 
logise for  a  much  grosser  error.  • 
.  Another  volume,  constituting  the 
second,  of  Mr.  Pallas's  very  valua- 
ble ''  Travels  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire," 
has  been  naturalised  in  our  own 
language,  and  consists  of  observa- 
tions on  the  Crimea,  and  the  Island 
of  Tamar,  both  with  respect  to  the 
inhabitants  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country :  to  which  is 
added,  an  account  of  the  salt-lakes, 
and  of  the  commerce  aBd  manufac- 
tures of  this  interesting  district, 
with  a  journal  of  the  author's  return 
to  Petersburg.  The  volume  is  pos- 
sest  of  all  the  merits  of  its  predeces- 
sor ;  it  is  fiill  to  satiety,  but  not  to 
disgust;  interesting  without  extra- 
vagance, and  luminar)'  without  af- 
fected splendour.  The  plates  and 
maps  are  well  executed,  and  justly 
entitled  to  commendation. 

Our  lighter  moments  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  M.  Karamsm*s 
"Travels  from  Moscow  through  Prus* 
sia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 

and 
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and  England/'  anonymously  tma* 
ktedfi'om  the  German.  M,  Karam- 
ftin  is  a  writer  equally  sprightly  and 
sentimental }  he  has  read  onr  own 
count r)'man  Sterne^  has  been  en-» 
raptured  with  bis  manner,  and  hat 
endeavoured*  to  imilate  his  style. 
Yet  M.  Karamsin  is  not  one  of  the 
imUatoKtf  sefwitm  peaisi  for  tliere  is 
much  ociginality  in  his  yiews^  his 
conceptions^  his  delineationa,  his 
language^  notwitlistanding  his  aU 
tempt  at  assimilation.  He  is  most 
at  home  in  Switzerland^  and  in  con- 
•equence  of  a  previous  acquaintance, 
or  rather  correspondence^  with  La- 
Yater,  is  here  easily  introduced  to 
the  society  of  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated of  every  description.  We 
bare  hence  a  multitude  of  «iecdotes 
relative  to  most  of  the  Swiss  men  of 
letters,  but  especially  to  Lavater 
himself,  whose  benevolence  and  ge- 
nerosity of  heart  are  exhibited  in 
glowing  colours  and  impressive 
tales.  The  young  Russian  traveller 
seems  least. to  liave  naturalist  him^- 
self  in  our  own  country,  and  not- 
withstanding his  passion  for  tlie 
writings  of  Sterne,  he  appears  only 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
tiu-ough  the  medium  of  a  foreign, 
probably  of  a  French,  version.  While 
in  £i)g]and  he  seldom  deserted  the 
circle  of  tlie  Russian  embassy ;  of 
Uie  private  lite,  tlie  domestic  fire- 
side of  English  families,  he  there- 
fore knows  little  i  and  as  the  higher 
coteries  are  nearly  alike  in  all  coun- 
tries, he  admits,  that,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  true  English  cJia- 
racter,  lie  has  generally  copied  from 
wliat  occiu-red  to  him  in  the  streets. 
The  men  he  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  abominate  ;  but  the  women 
arc  all  enchanliiig  and  divine :  their 
form,  their  faces,  their  dress,  tlitrir 
movements,  are  all  true  copies  from 
the  Graces;  and  they  are  all,  he 
t^s  us,  wiihout  either  ^'  pow(ier  or 


pairu,**  Uttdfir  this  last  ioqirefooB 
he  miMt  indeed  have  given  oor  £ur 
countrywomen  credit  for  the  aiost 
exquisite  natuttil  reuge  that  natme 
ever  bestowed  on  the  fiemale  laoe. 
We  may  safely  oondude,  however, 
that  the  dye  is  not  yet  so  thickly 
laid  on  bnt  it  may  deceive  a  fo- 
reigner. The  version  of  these  tza- 
vels  is  extremely  inconeot;  ve 
would  recommend  moch  renaco 
in  aneweditioa. 

We  have  also  had  '*  Jouniak  cf 
Travels*'  through  a  great  part  of  the 
same  route,  by  Mr.I/ickbart  Miur- 
head.  These,  however,  were  eon- 
fined  to  parts  of  the  late  Aiutrian 
I/^w  Countries,  Fruioe^  tfar 
Pay-de-Vaud,  and  Tuscany;  and 
die  period  was  17^7  ano  1769- 
Mr.  Muirhead  is  a  haaty  trar^ler, 
but  a  more  hasty  writer ;  yet  tM 
anecdotes  ate  agreeable,  aod  hia 
diation  animated :  hia  toar  la*  too 
rapid  for  profound  i^mark,  and  the 
cottatries  traversed  over  are  too 
much  hackneyed  for  any  great  dq^jiee 
of  novelty,  upon  so  cursory'  ae  cx- 
pedition.  Upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions our  author  has  penetxatko 
enough  to  perceive  a  pun  wheie 
none  was  originally  intended.  '*  6b- 
tende  nobis  Domimtm,  ntisericwrdmm 
tuoin"  ia  tbe  motto  of  the  town  of 
Ostend.  -  **  May  the  pra^'er,"  nya 
he,  ^*  be  heard  in  spite  of  the  pun ; 
and  may  the  Lord  deal  more  piteous- 
ly  with  the  good  burghers  than  the 
custom-hou:ie  deals  with  stzangeeL* 
How  the  custom-house  may  at  ihe 
present  day  deal  with  strangera,  u*e 
know  not:  but  that  the  pan  had 
ever  a  prospect  of'  counterdcting  the 
pmyer,  we  liave  no  conception, 
since  the  former  is  of  our  author's 
manufacture  alone. 

Coniined  to  a  route  stiU  more  li- 
mited, we  have  to  notice  an  anony- 
mous <'  Journal  of  a  short  Excnrnon 
among  the  Swiss  Landscapes^  made 
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m  iKe  Summer  of  the  Year  1794.'' 
This  Journal  exhibits  the  very  re- 
verse error  of  ihat  we  have  just  no- 
ticed. Instead  of  activity^  we  have 
here  indolence;  the  writer  is  a 
sBunterer,  who  just  condescends  to 
make  a  few  observations  when  he 
vi  in  the  mood  fcr  it.  But  he  is^ 
nevertiieless^  a  man  of  genius  and 
penetration,  and  we  have  only  to 
regret  that  lie  was  iu  the  mood  for 
it  ao  seldom.  When  will  he  travel 
again }  we  should  wish  to  be  of  his 
party  5  and  occasionaHy  to  lounge, 
and  occasionally  to  compose,  with 
him. 

•  We  now  approximate  France  and 
its  inglorious  metropolis,  gaping  as 
widely  as  ever  for  momentary 
amusements,  and  carelessly  subrais- 
f ive  to  whatevermay  be  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  provided  it  m»y,  as 
usual,  possess  *'  its  iiddle  and  its 
frisk."  Of  the  publications  which 
relate  to  the  country,  or,  as  it  is  now 
to  be  denominated,  the  empire  at 
large,  We  have  to  notice  Mr.  Carr*s 
"  Stranger  in  France,  illustrated 
by  Engravings  in  Aquatinta  of 
Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot;"  an 
entertaining  and  agreeable  thin 
quarto,  but  from  the  tbrmnate  in- 
troductory letters  of  tbe  author,  and 
the  success  with  which  tliey  were 
attended,  exhibiting,  as  we  suspect, 
by  far  too  fa\'ourable  a  feature  of 
the  mildness  of  the  government  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  3 — ^M r. 
Hughe/s  "  Tour  through  several  of 
die  Midland  and  Western  Depart- 
ments of  France,  in  tlie  Months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
1 802,**  which,,  in  the  language  of  the 
writer  himself,"  is  neither  more  nor 
lei'8  than  a  series  of  memorandums 
land  reflexions  penned  sometimes 
upon  the  road,  sometimes  at  the  inns 
upon  it  5"  and  which  **  constantly 
partakes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of 
admiration  and  disgust,  and  is  tifiic* 


tured  with  tiie  lassitude  an^l  feebk 
exhaustion  iyf  the  wcp.ry  days  on 
which  it  was  written  j "  and  which 
gives  evident  testimony,  that  the 
toorist  is  unhaclyieyed  iu  the  ways 
of  tra\'ellers,  and  in  the  art  of  de- 
scribing with  decency  the  scenes  of 
Parisian  indelicacy,  to  which  he  was 
occasionally  expo:ied  ;—Mr.Morrice's 
"  View  of  France,"  which  is  as  en- 
tertaining a  little  volume  as  the 
hackneyed  subject  will  well  allow, 
and  which,  among  other  anecdotes, 
attributes  the  gain  of  tlie  battle  of 
Marengo,  iu  a  great  degree,  to  tl^ 
spontaneous  exertion  of  a  drununer- 
boy  of  only  fourteen  years  old, 
whom  ikxiapatte  has  since  reward- 
ed for  his  courage  and  sagacity  ;•*- 
Mr.  King's  '*  Letters  from  France, 
in  tiie  Montlis  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  lb02,"  in  which 
the  writer  seems  to  have  scavenged 
with  strange  indiscrimination  for 
matter,  and  aftem^ards  dressed  up 
what  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
with  an  uncommon  proportion  of 
&ncy  dishes  and  trifle^froth ;  -  nd  in 
which  tlie  virtuous  and  upright  Mas^ 
sena  is  spoken  of  in  opposition  with  ^ 
tlie  virtuous  and  upright  Moreau. 
Of  Paris,  described  more  individu- 
ally, the  publications  which  have 
chiefly  attracted  our  atttntion  are, 
"  Paris  as  it  was,  and  is,"  in  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  an  En- 
glish traveller,  during  tlie  years 
1601-2,  to  a  friend  in  London  : 
a  truly  valuable  book  for  the  man 
of  science,  llie  man  of  taste,  the 
connoisseur,  the  antiquary,  if  a 
speedy  return  of  peace  should  en- 
able them  to  profit  of  its  instruc- 
tions;— *'  The  Praise  of  Pariv."  by 
Mr.  Weston,  which  is  also  given  in 
the  form  of  letters,  or  rather  of  ex- 
tracts of  letters,  and  has  the  singu- 
lar merit  of  oifering  etjual  enter- 
tainment to  th6  giddy  and  to  tlie 
gravf,    to    th^    pait-miUrt    and 
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the  antiquary; — "  Letters  of  a 
Mameluke,  or  a  Moral  and  Critical 
Picture  of  the  Manners  of  Paris  {* 
a  translation  from  the  French  of 
M.  Lavallce,  but  ])adly  executed  5 
though  upon  the  v/hole  exhibiting* 
iu  this  assumed  character,  a  fair  sa- 
tire upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
day,  while  tlie  original  writer  ad- 
mits with  a  venial  liberality  the  pos- 
session of  virtues  which  at  tliis  di- 
stance>  and  surrounded  by  the  haze 
of  an  intervening  channel,  and  per- 
haps the  prejudices  of  a  hostile  dis-* 
position,  we  are'  not  able  at  all 
times  to  perceive  j — and  "  A  Rough 
Sketch  of  Modem  Paris,"  written 
during  the  two  last  months  of  2801, 
and  the  first  five  of  1802$  which, 
though  published  anonymously,  is 
entitled  to  more  attention,  and 
evinces  a  mind  oiore  inquisitive, 
and  better  fraught  with  general 
learning,  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
topographic  and  classical  informa- 
tion, than  any  volume  by  which  in 
this  catalogue  it  is  preceded.  The 
author,  appears  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the*  magnificent 
coUectioti  of  paintings  and  statues 
at  the  Louvre  \  and,  although  near- 
ly distracted  from  their  multiplicity 
as  to  all  power  of, choice  on  which 
to  fix  his  attention,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  taste 
he  has  evinced.  From  all  the  ac- 
counts we  have  received,  the  apathy 
of  die  Parisians  in  scenes  of  horror 
and  public  execution  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  unrivaled  by  every 
people,  and  can  only  have  lieen  ge* 
neratcd  fropi  the  series  of  public 
torture  and  butcher^  which  have 
been  eidiibited  among  them  with 
little  interrut>tion  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  From  every  tiling 
that  has  hitherto  appeared  tliey 
seem  also  to  have  at  present  but 
few  pretensions  to  public  or  at  least 
to  spontaneous  oratory  >  the  speeches 


of  their  best  dedaimers  are  cAen 
read.  It  is  related  in  the  vt>hime 
before  us,  that,  when  M.Rirtalls 
presented  the  code  civil  to  tlie  legif- 
.ktive  body,' the  greater  part  of  these 
who  went  armed  with  ofajtctioas, 
and  hr.d  put  down  their  names  ai 
speakers  in  rotation,  read  their  ba- 
llangues  from  a  written  pcper, 
which  bdng  pre^ompbsed,  by  hay- 
ing in  general  little  or  no  lefeieme 
to  the  arguments  advanced  at  the 
aoment  by  M.  Portalis  hiraself, 
were  either  heard  with  usdift?rence 
or  occasionally  laughed  at  from  the 
ludicrous  etfect  diey  produced. 

The  views  and  tours  that  relate 
to  our  own  country,  and  are  the 
product  ai  the  year  before  us,  are 
chiefiy  topographic  of  antlquarnn, 
and  hence  rather  af^Msrtain  to  the 
succeeding  tlian  to  the  present 
chapter.  From  these,  bowe\er,  we 
must  except  the  following:  Mrs. 
Murra3r's  *"  Companion  ami  asefd 
Guide  to  the  Beauties  in  the  West- 
ern Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Hebrides  j  '*  forming  a  secord 
volume  to  one  piblish^  in  the 
year  \7Q9*  Its  character  and  ob- 
ject are  given  so  explicitly  by  the 
fair  traveller  herself,  that  we  shall 
acquaint  the  reader  with  iheni  m 
her  own  words :  *'  Tlus  Gnide 
points  out  to  the  traveller  what  is 
worth  noticing  in  his  tour,  with  the 
distance  fi-om  place  to  place ;  men- 
tions the  inns  on  the  road  whether 
good  or  bad;  also  what  state  the 
roads  are  in^  and  informs  him  of 
those  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  those 
where  it  cannot  go  with  safety.  In 
these  respects  the  present  work  dif- 
fers from  any  other  publication  of 
the  kind;  for  rto  writer  trf  tours 
has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  what  may  be  seen 
worthy  of  m>tice  in  the  coui%  of  a 
travelling  ionniey  {  and  it  very  oft- 
en liappens  that  he  passes  within  a 
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mile  or  less  of  very  great  natural 
beauties  without  either  knowing  or 
having  hoard  of  them  ;  and  the 
country  people  seldom  or  exer 
[never]  n^ime  to  strangers  what 
the  J  think  nothing  of,  because  seeing 
them  every  day  they  regard  them 
not  as  objects  of  curiosity."  llie 
reader  has  hence  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect scientific  researches,  or  impor- 
tant Communications  of  any  kind^ 
the  whole  is  light  and  superficial, 
but  nevertheless  entertaining,  and 
for  the  most  part  agreeably  wTit- 
ten,  tJiough  occasionally  incorrect 
and  tautologous.  In  the  "  AvSpuj- 
TrKxvoy.BvoSi  or  Pedestrian  Tour 
through  Part  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  in  1801,  by  John  Bristed," 
we  meet  witli  little  that  can  excite 
our  praise,  much  that  is  selected 
from  oilier  authors  without  acknow- 
ledging cIm  obligation,  and  a  perpe- 
tual etfort  to  puff  off  certain  publi- 
cations with  which  the  tourist  is 
mediately  or  immediately  connect- 
ed. Mr.  Barber  s  "  Tour  tlirough- 
out  Soutli  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire," is  a  work  of  considerable  value 
and  varied  entertainment.  He  has 
not  neglected  his  talents  as  an  art- 
ist ;  and  hence,  in  one  edition  of 
the  tour,  we  have  twenty  well-exe- 
cuted aqua-tinta  prints,  from  ex- 
pressive and  appropriate  drawings 
by  the  author.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  our  tourist  ^ould  dwell  with 
peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  wild  or 
romantic,  upon  tlie  venerable  and 
castellated,  or  ablwy  scenery  around 
him  :  but  he  at  times  relinquishes 
his  profession,  and,  with  much 
classical  erudition,  enters  into  tlie 
history  and  description  of  tlie  ruins 
in  which  he  loves  to  loiter,  and  en- 
riches both  with  casual  anecdotes  of 
interest  or  happy  elucidation.  With 
Mr.  Hutton*s  '*  Remarks  upon 
North  Wales,  being  the  Result  of 
sixteen  Tours  through  that  Part  of 
itt03. 


the  Principality,'*  w^e  have  been  far 
'  less  pleased  than  witli  his  antiquari- 
an researches  in  a  prior  publica- 
tion. We  have  met  with  remarks 
far  more  to  the  purpose  from  the 
pen  of  many  travellers  who  have 
never  made  but  one  tour  tlirough 
the  country  in  question  than  the 
present  work,  which  thus  forms  tlie 
result  ot  not  less  tlian  sixteen.  Per- 
haps the  'i^Titer  has  visited  Nortlv 
Wales  so  often  that  he  is  become 
incurioiu  to  its  mar\cllou8  scene- 
ries ;  he  has  also  advanced  too  fiir 
in  the  journey  of  life  to  retain  tliat 
warm  and  vital  spirit  witli  which 
irlone  tliey  should  be  surveyed  and 
sketched  if  the  tourist  mean  to  im-  • 
part  to  the  reader  of  his  travels  any 
tair  idea  of  the  country  he  has  visit- 
ed. Mr.  Hutton  is  garmlous  rather 
than  descriptive ;  and  se^s  to  be 
almost  every  where  excepting  in 
North  Wales,  the  tract  he  under- 
takes to  delineate.  Mr.  Evans'i 
*'  Juvenile  Tourist  *-'  is,  as  its  title 
should  indicate  it,  an  itrfantirk  pro- 
duction :  yet  the  autlior  asserts  that; 
amon^  his  fritnds,  he  has  been 
flattered  by  the  observations  of 
which  it  consists,  as  antecedently 
communicated  in  a  small  perio<Hca! 
publication,  of  ^'hich  he  is  the  edi- 
tor, entitled  "  The  Monthly^ Visit- 
or." To  •  this  as.sertion  we  most 
fully  accede:  whatever  praiso  he 
has  received,  miast  haVo  been^AN 
tery ;  nor  could  any  persons  but 
his  juvenile  friends  have  bestowed 
such  flattery  upon  him. 

We  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  po- 
litics and  statistics  :  which,  except- 
ing in  a  few  instances,  has  been 
productite  of  nothing  mdre  tliau 
pamphlets  of  temporary  interest  and 
local  importance:  or,  as  they  are 
denominated  in  our  professional  vo- 
cabulary ,  cata hgue  articles.  Amon g 
these  exceptions  we  have  first  to 
notice  the  now  and  onlorged  edt- 
U  tion 
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tlon  of  Mr.  Mattlras's  "  £way  ob 
the  Principles  of  Population;  or  a 
Vievr  of  its  past  and  pre:>ent  Effects 
on  human  Happiness."    The  origi- 
nal  mtention  of   this  voluminous 
work  was  to  subvert  the  absurd  te- 
net ai  the  perfectihUuy,  as  it  was 
called,  of  human  nature,  so  strenu- 
ously contended  tor  by  tl)e  late  M. 
Condorcet   of  France,    M.  "VVeis- 
haupt  of  Germany,  and  Mr.  God- 
win among  pursel\es.    llie  object 
was  laudable,  ^d  t^e  book  became 
popular:  there  was  a  plausibility  in 
many  of  our  author's  arguments,  ^ 
certain    degree    of  mysticism    in 
^others;  and  both  sorts  appear  t9 
have  been  equally  well  framed  to 
captivate  the  favour  ^d  secure  the 
suffrages  of  the  unthinking.      To 
us,  however,  it  is  not  sufhcient  to 
pos^s  good  intci^tions :  the  iires  in 
Smitbfield,  the  massacres  on  Bar- 
|holemew*s  day  at  Pari$,  all  pro- 
^eede^  from  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world  j  $o  probably  did  the  cqn- 
^agra^ons  which  have  the  reputa- 
tion oif  having  been  excited  at>out 
twenty  years  since  by  th^t  keen 
|>tiilosopher  and  truly  valiant  soldier 
the  late  lpr4  George  Gordon.     We 
remember,  long  ago,  a  metaphysical 
controversy  between  prs.  Priestley 
9nd  Price,  .concerning  the  o^turq 
of  ^>e  human  soul ;  thfs  oi^e  afHrm-? 
ing  that  it  must  be  puitcrial,  and  of 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  body  ;  and 'the  other  don  tending 
^s  strenuously  that  it  must  be  imma^ 
terial,  and  of  a  nature  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  whence  the  body  is 
flerive4;    and  we  remember  also, 
that)  towards  the  close  of  this  dis^ 
putQ  it^  combatants  niutually  con- 
ceded to  eactk  other,  that,  provided 
the  fiati^re  and  constitution  of  the 
0oul  were  th#  same,  a^d  that  they 
comprised    but     one     uningenous 
principle,  it  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  it  were  flatter  or  spirit. 


SometbiBgof  the  same  Ttsak,  bo< 
we  grant  altogether  unintcnitoBaUy 
on  tiie  part  ot  our  author,  ^ipears 
tm  have  taken  place  on  the  present 
debate  3  for  while  Mr.  Maltbus,  in 
all  the  panoply  of  La  Manca,  is 
urging  his  Rosinante  j^inst  the 
pagan  and  discourteom  liluininatEs 
of  our  own  country  and  the  cooti- 
lienl,  he  falls  into  maay  of  the 
errors  of  the  recreants  be  opposes, 
and  advances  a  creed  as  difficult  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  conunoQ 
principles  of  philosophic  or  CHiri*- 
tian  molality,  as aay  of  those  it  is  hb 
professed  object  to  subvert  aikl  su* 
persede.  llie  resuk  of  bis  reason- 
ing is,  that  mankind  can  never 
be  happier  or  better  thaa  they  are 
at  present;  and  that,  as  the  chiet 
miseries  of  our  own  coontiy,  as 
well  as  of  many  otlier  parU  of  Eu- 
rope, proceed  frpm  their  being 
overstocked  with  inhabitants,  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  to  relinquish  dio 
pleasures  of  Uie  connulHai  bed  aod 
the  donie^tic  hesuth,  and  far  tbc 
larger  proportian  of  our  males  to 
become  virtually  eiuucha*  bj  a  ri- 
gid abstinence  from  all  sexual  inter- 
course; or,  which  is  the  akema- 
tive  proposed  to  us,  if  y^  have  not 
hardihood  enough  to  persist  in  such 
a  pl^,  |o  encourage  iv'ith  all  our 
might  promiscuous  copulation, 
which,  though  a  vipe  of  an  adverbc 
description,  wm  be  fijond  just- as 
e&ectual  in  count3efbalaiicing  the 
evil  of  an  overgrown  p^ula- 
tiou,  as  the  first  proposal.  Wa 
cannot  enter  in  this  place,  though 
.  perliaps  we  m^y  v^  another,  into  4 
detail  of  the  argunoents  advanced, 
or.  indicate  the  soorce  of  their  inse- 
curity, or  compute  the  quantum  of 
tlieir  mischievous  tendency,  it 
must  be  sufticiently  obvipua  to  th4 
reader,  that  our  author  hat  beeii 
figlitiug  with  fire-brands  whidi  hs>^ 
done  as  much  injuxy  to  bis  friends 
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as  to  his  foes ;  or«  to  vary  the  si- 
mile>  that  he  has  been  building 
a  fortress  with  combustible  mate- 
rials, which  have  unluckily,  taken 
fiaroe  and  burnt  up  his  own  en- 
campment as  well  as  consumed  tliat 
of  his  enemy. 

*'  Memorial  addressed  to  the  So- 
vereigns of  Europe  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, by  Governor  Pownal." — At  the 
present  moment,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  hostile  disposition  between  the 
cabinets  of  London  nnd  Madrid, 
this  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  the 
most  attentive  perus<il.  Its  prime 
object  is  to  obtain  the  emancipation 
and  independence  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  North  and  South 
America  through  tlie  medium  of 
British  interference.  Our  author 
is  possessed  of  much  local  know- 
ledge of  the  country  to  which  his 
inemorial  points ;  and  his  plan 
would  unquestionably  be  a  most 
desirabltt  one  could  it  be  effected. 
But  we  {^T  there  are  at  present 
divers  powerful  obstacles  which 
it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  re- 
move. In  the  first  place,  can  we 
lafely  dgitadi,  either  from  our  own 
country,  or,  which  woul4  be  still 
0iore  convenient,  if  it  could  in  any 
vf^y  be  accomplished,  from  tlie  ar- 
my employed  in  the  Briti.«h  Indies, 
a  sutHcient  force  for  this. purpose? 
and  next,  admitting  that  either  were 
«t  our  disposal,  as  the  concurrence 
of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  have  we  at  this 
moment  a  sufficient  influence  in 
the  cabinet  .of  the  new  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  soduce  it  into  a  vv^ar  with 
France,  as  well  as i Spain;  and  not 
only  to  lull  itj^ jealousy,  but  actually 
to  co-opferate  in  this  enormous 
scheme  of  British  aggrandisement  ? 
These  point?  being  Auccessfuily  ad- 
justed, we  cannot  proceed  too  soon. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  effect 


I*jLot  widely  different  in  point  of 
colonial  augmentation,  is  a  pam- 
plilet  by  Mr.  Orr  on  "  The  Posses- 
sion  of  Louisiana  by  the  French  consi- 
dered, as  it  affects  the  Interests!  of 
those  Nations  more  immediately 
concerned  j  rzz.  Great  Britain,  A- 
merica,  Spain,  and  Portugal.**,  The 
case  with  which  Louisiana  has  beeo 
reJhiquished  to  the  United  States, 
proves  clearly 'that  it  has  not  been 
of  Lite  years,  much  valued  by  tlio 
French  government.  If^possenscd 
by  the  British  arms,  as  it  might 
have  been  during  the  late  war, 
tliere  is  hence  httle  doubt  that  it 
might  also  have  been  converted  into 
a  British  colony.  It  seems  at  that 
time  to  hav^  been  fqrgot|ten,  and 
to  acquire  it  now,  whatever  might 
be  the  advantages  of  s\)ch  acquisi* 
tion,  is  totally  out  of  our  power. 
From  the  same  author  >fe  hav^  also 
received  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Tli« 
Importance  of  Malta  considered." 
Mr.  Orr  seems  to  imagine  this  of  39 
much  consequence  to  us  in  the  Me* 
diterranean  as  ^uisiana  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  It  wa» 
differently  so  reported  by  lord  St. 
Vincent  and  several  of  his  parlia- 
mentary  friends,  on  tiie  return  of 
peuc^3  and,  a&  it  is  even  yet  doubU 
fui  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  rer 
tain  it,  we  may  as  well  perhaps  eni- 
courage  such  a  report  at  present. 
Upon  the  same  subject  of  "  The 
Importance  of  Malta,"  we  hav^ 
also  to  notice  a  ver)'  valuable  paior 
phlet  by  Mr.  Wood  j  who,  with 
much  political  shrewdness,  foresaw 
the  expedition  of  Bonaparte  against 
both  Malta  and  Egypt,  and  gavte 
timely  notice  thereof  to  the  minL- 
suy  of  the  day ;  but  the  notice. ws|s 
.treated  with  contempt,  an<i  Bona- 
parte effected  his  purpose. 

In  Or^  Clarke  s  ''  Historicsl  and 

Political  View  of  the  Di^organisa* 

tion  of  Europe,"  we  have  an  at- 

U  2    '  tempted 
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tempted  answer  to  M.  Hauterive, 
whose  reply  to  Mr.  Gent2  we  re- 
marked in  our  !a»t  literar)'  survey. 
Posterior  circumstances  have  much 
diminished  the  {yacticfll  value  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  rendered  it  unnecea- 
sary  for  us  to  enlarge  on  its  Tiierirs. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
*'  Summary  Account  of  Leibnitz's  i 
Memoir  addressed  to  Louis  XIV. 
recommending  to  tliat  Monarch  tlie 
Conquest  of  Lgypt  as  conducive  to 
(he  establishing  a  supreme  Autho- 
rity over  the  Governments  of  Eu- 
rope." The  reasdning  of  M.  I^ih- 
nitz  with  respect  to  Egypt  has  been 
proved,  witiiiii  the  period  of  the 
last  war,  to  be  grossly  erroneous. 
Admitting  that  even  Bonaparte 
himself  were  in  foil  possession  of 
Eg)'pt,  is  it  questionable  whether 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  do  us  any 
essential  nuschief  in  the  British  In- 
dies. By  sea  and  by  land  the  route 
is  not  only  tediously  long,  but  for 
ever  alternated  with  Scyllas  and 
Char)'bdi5es. 

The  unhappy  resumption  of  the 
war  has  given  birth  to  as  many  po- 
litical essays  as  political  sermons. 
These  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enu- 
merate in  a  regular  catalogue ;  and 
we  shall  hence  only  observe,  that 
those  which  have  struck  us  as  of 
most  importance,  or  which  have  re- 
quired the  largest  proportion  of 
temporary  interest,  are  the  bishop 
of  Landatf  *s  intended  Sj>eech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  tlie  State  of 
the  Nation,  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately prevented  from  delivering  j 
''  Th^  Question  why  do  we  go  to 
War  }'*  argued  with  admirable  force 
of  language,  but  from  principles  al- 
together inadmissible :  *•  The  Rea- 
son Why,"  — being  an  answer, 
though  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
one,  to  the  preceding :  **  Cursory 
Remarks  by  a  near  Observer,*' as- 
Mrted  f  b©  Mr.  Ward,  a.locuiD-te- 


nens  in  the  British  senate  :  a  psxn- 
phlet  which  has  acquired  ^r  more 
popularity  than  its  merit  has  enti- 
tled it  to :  "A  Plain  Answer  to  the 
Misrepresentations  and  Calumnies 
&c."  in  the  preceding  tract,  enti- 
tled <o  less  notice  than  the  tract  it- 
self. "  Four  Letters  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  bv 
W.  Cobbett ;  "  and  "  llie  Day  of 
Ahirm,"  the  former  of  which  it  i> 
sufiicient  to  state  is  an  acnnioaiouii* 
antiministerial  production,  chiefly 
directed  against  Mr.  Addington's 
iinancial  statements;  and  the  latter 
a  defence  of  the  system  pursued 
upon  the  subject  of  neutral  Ixrt* 
toms,  of  which,  from  the  change 
which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the 
politics  of  the  north  of  Europe  Mre 
expect  to  hear  nothing  more  for  the 
pR*sent. 

Upon  the  subject  of  finance  more. 
properly  so  called,  we  have  to  wv 
tice  a  most  valuable  pamphlet  by 
lord  King,  directed  principally,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  late  '*  RestricUon  of 
Payments  in  Specie  at  the  Banks  of 
England  and  Ireland,*'  in  which  hi> 
lordship  evinces  that  he  has  not 
only  studied  this  intricate  subject 
with  mumte  attention,  but  is  able 
to  olTer  important  and  highly  bene- 
ficial advice  upon  the  subject.  An 
*'  Investigation**  into  th%  same  tofnc, 
but  considerably  less  explicit,  and 
evincing  considerably  less  talent  for 
the  purpose,  by  Mr.Howison.  **  Re- 
marks on  Commerce  and  Currem^** 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  containing  spe- 
culations, of  which  some  are  to  «# 
unintelligible,  and  others  higlUy 
dangerous;  of  which  last  descrip- 
tion is  that  which  would  annihilata 
all  country  banks,  while  the  bank  of 
England  is  suffered  to  continue,  and 
to  sw&llow  up  all  the  money  trans- 
actions of  the  former,  in  its  avari- 
cious and  enqfmous  grasp. 

Ireland,  and  its  relauv«  c«i9)ex« 
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ion  with  Great  Britain,  at  tlie  present 
moment,  has  also  proved  1  source 
of  innumerable  temporary  tracts  j 
of  which  it  may  be  suiHcient  to 
mention  Mr.  Winter's  "  Obsen'a- 
tions  on  the  Temper  and  Spirit  of 
the  Irisli  Nation  at  the  present  Cri- 
sis;" elegantly  written,  and  with 
considerable  candour  and  impartiali- 
ty ;  but  hardly  pursuing  tJie  griev- 
ances to  which  it  refers  to  tlieir  ge- 
nuine sources,  and  most  positive 
mode  of  relief:  "  Essays  on  the 
Population  of  Ireland,  and  the  Cha- , 
racters  of  the  Irisli  j"  which  seem 
scarcely  to  alJow  suiHcient  merit  to 
the  natural  virtues  of  this  high-spi- 
rited and  aflbctionate  people,  and 
the  statistic  part  of  which  \^'e  prefer 
to  its  philosophic  ;  and  **'  Hints  on 
the  Policy  of  making  a  national 
Provision  for  the  lloman-cathojic 
Clergy  of  Ireland,"  which  has  l)ecn 
already  strenuously  recommended 
by  one  of  the  most  able  prelates  on 
the  Englisli  bench,  and  would  have 
been  tried  before  tliis  time,  had  rea- 
son resided  where  prejudice  has 
too  long  and  too  successfully  sway- 
ed. ^ 

The  dej^irtment  of  the  law  ha» 
furnished  many  publications  of  inte- 
'  rest  and  importance  \.  of  whicli  the 
chief  appear  to  us  to  l)e  ^Ii'.  E\  ans's 
•'  General  View  of  the  Decisions  of 
Lord  MaiLsfield  in  civil  Causes  j  "  a 
digest  which  may  be  read  with  con- 
siderable information  by  every  man, 
but  which  is  necessarily  of  Jess  va- 
lue in  consequence  of  the  various 
inflexions  whidi  have  of  late  been 
e\'inced  in  our  law  courts  from,  the 
system  estiiblished  by  this  able 
though  occasionally  prejudiced  law- 
yer. Mr.  Wake's  re-edition  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  '*  Treatise,  of  Testa- 
ments and  last  Wills,"  in  which  the 
antiquated  but  more  accurate  lan- 
guage of  the  origiiuil  writer  himself 
Is  judiciously  restored:  ^Ir«  R.  iJ. 


Fisher  s  '^  Practical  Ti*eatise  on  Co- 
pyhold Tenure,"  constitutiug  a  new 
and  improved  edition  of  a  valuable 
essay:  Mr.  Wyatts  *'  Reports  of 
Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery;"  from 
a  posthumous  collection  by  tlie  Jaie 
venerable  and  indefatigable  John 
Dickens,  Esq.  senior  register  of  the 
chaijcer}'  court :  Air.  East's  "  Trea- 
tise of  the  Pleas  of  tlie  Crown ;  " 
a  work  whicli  confers  the  highest 
honour  on  tlie  judgement,  perseve- 
rance, and  legal  talents  of  die  au* 
thor,  and  adds  all  that  posterior 
times  allow  him  to  add  to  the  same 
subject  as  antecedently  discussed  by 
lord  Hale  and  Mr.  serjcant  Haw- 
kins :  Mr.  Collier's  *'  Essay  on  the 
Law  of  PatcHits  for  new  Inven- 
tioiis,"  which,  with  mauy  useful 
hints,  more  general  li^arning  than 
is  necessary,  contains  a  spice  of 
quackeiy  that  we  by  no  means  ex- 
pected :  Mr.  Williams's  ''  Abridge- 
ment of  Cases  3  "  a  useful  compila- 
tion on  the  topics  of  replevin, 
usury,  veneer,  vendee^  wager,  wills, 
&:c.  drawn  up,  likd  Jacobs's  Law 
Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetic  form  : 
"  A  Comijendious  I«iw  Dictionary, 
by  Thomas  Polts  j  "  a  useful  inUo- 
ductory  book  to  attorney's  clerks 
and  unprofessional  men ;  Mr.  Mon- 
tefiore's  "  Law  of  Copyright," 
which  offers  to  authors,  publishers, 
printers,  artists,  musical  composers, 
and  printsellers,  a  comiKjndium  of 
the  various  acts  of  pai-liament  and 
adjudged  casa;  whicb  relate  to  their 
own  professions  and  trades  :  **  A 
brief  Treatise  on  the  I^w  relative 
to  Stock- jobbing,  and  other  Trans* 
actions  in  the  public  Funils,  by 
L  J.  Burn ; "  a  pamphlet  well  worth 
consulting  by  all  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  containing  counsel  as 
well  public  as  private  tliat  is  deserv- 
ing of  both  public  and  private  cou- 
sideratiou. 

17  3  The 
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The  speedy  return  of  hostilities^  ^ 
after  a  peace  so  cordially  hailed,  and  ' 
so  imperiously  demanded,  has^  turn- 
ed the  attention  of  writers,  as  well 
as  of  readers,  from  ethics  and  meta- 
physics to  anni,  and  active  prepara^ 
tions  for  defence.  We  have  hence 
never  witnessed  a  year  more  barren 
in  subjects  of  the  former  description 
than  tiie  present ;  and  the  few  pub- 
lications which  may,  in  any  respect, 
claim  an  arrangement  beneath  them, 
refer  ratlier  to  young  persons  than 
those  of  maturer  years.  Among 
this  number  we  may  reckon  ''  An 
Essay  on  the  Beauties  of  the  Uni- 
verse;" which  consists  of  select 
thoughts,  from  a  variety  of  eminent 
authors,  designed  to  imprint  upon 

,  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  om- 
niscience, omnipotence,  and  omni- 
presence of  the  deity  j  and,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  most  common 
occuiTences  of  natwe,  to  awaken 
the  heart  to  a  sense  of  his  universal 
benevolence  and  protection. 

Mrs.  Crespigny's  "Letters  of  Ad- 
vice from  a  ^^pther  to  her  Son,"  is 
a  truly  valuable  publication:  the 
letters  are  written  with  a  free  effu- 

-  sion  of  bosoms-affection ;  they  evince 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the 
world }  and,  what  is  of  equal  con- 
sequence, a  power  of  fixing  juvenile 
attention,  and  impressing  the  juve- 
nile heart  5  and  the  style  in  wliich 
they  are  conveyed,  influent  and  grace» 
iiiL  Upon  some  metaphysical  points, 
of  no  essential  moment,  we  have  de- 
tected a  few  errors,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  pointed  out  by 
•ome^of  the  more  learned  of  the  fair 
autlK)r*s  friends  against  a  second 
edition,  and  will  no  longer  be  suf- 
ifered  to  disfigure  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tolume. 

"  Anthropopaideia ;  or,  aTractat 
on  generai  Education,  by  Andrew 
Cowan,  M.D."    From  the  Utular 


honour  of  the  writer  of  this  w«k# 
our  re^Uiers  will,  from  the  moment, 
suspect,  that  he  is  more  acquainted 
with  his  subject  theoretically  dun 
practically ;  and  we  who  have  wa- 
ded into  its  contents,  can  hooestly 
confirm  the  truth  of  such  a  coojcc- 
ture.  There  is  much  good  beloog- 
ing  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  good  whidi 
mast  be  looked  at  rather  than  inter- 
meddled with;  its  practical  spjpivak* 
tion  is  the  worst  part  of  the  book* 
Though  perhaps  a  methodist ,  m 
physic,  the  author  is  an  cmpyric  ia 
education. 

"  Improvements  in  Educatnn, 
as  it  respects  the  indnstrioos  Classes 
of  the  Community^  by  Joseph  La&« 
caster .**  Here,  on  the  cootFarj,  we 
have  less  theory  than  practice :  the 
order  of  the  day,  to  adapt  an  cUgmft 
theatrical  phrase^  is  pu^  an !  keep 
Mioving!  and  he  who  can  spell  the 
greatest  number  of  Engli&h  words 
within  a  given  period  of  time,  is  tho 
£rst  scholar,  and  most  extcaordinaiy 
genius  of  his  age.  As  an  onqae* 
stionable  detnonstnition  of  the  im* 
niense  learning  of  his  academy  m 
tlie  aggregate,  Mr.  Lancaster  proves 
to  us,  by  a  numerical  process,  that 
the  total  words  spelt  by  one  hundred 
boys  per  annum,  under  his  csir, 
amounted  to  net  less  than2,OOD,000! 

"  Friendly  Admonitions  to  Pi- 
rents,  and  the  Female  Sex  in  gene- 
ral, by  Charlotte  Badger;"  contain- 
ing many  sensible  and  important 
remarks,  that  cannot  or  ought  ooc 
to  fail  striking  home  to  parents' 
businesses  and  bosoms.  On  the 
same  subject,  we  have  to  lutice 
"Letters,  by  Miss  Hatfield;"  whidi, 
though  stated  in  the  title  to  coutan 
observations  on  the  qfianner^  andedn- 
tatipii  of  the  fcmaU  sex,  have  just  ss 
much  to  do  with  males,  hermi^ifaro- 
dftes,  or  Swift's  race  of  hotiynms. 

'*  An  Introduction  to  Geography 
aii4  A;»ti:onomy,  by  ^  Use  of  tlw 
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Globes  and  Maps,  by  £.  and  J. 
Bruce."  As  an  imroduciion,  this 
Kttle  work  is  entitled  to  attention  : 
it  is  compiled  from  many  of  our 
best  writers  upon  the  subject  to 
wliich  it  pretends;  its  problems  are 
neat,  and  its  language  cleat  and  in- 
telligible. 

"  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  J.  Ri- 
chards." This  treatise  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  merit.  TJie 
author's  object  is  to  facilitate  the 
toutine  of  retail  business  by  a  speedier 
mod6  of  calculation  tlran  that  com- 
fnonly  resorted  to,  and  he  has  ac- 
quifed  Considerable  success. 

Upon  the  important  subject  of 
commerce,  we  have  received  a  very 
valuable  present  in  Mr.  Monte- 
|iore*s  "  Commercial  Dictionary  * 
coififainjng  the  present  State  of  Mer- 
cantile- Law,  Practice,  and  Cus- 
tom.'* This  extensive  quarto  is 
equally  well  entitled,  as  it  is  design- 
ika  to  be,  by  its  author,  for  the  ca- 
liet,  the  counting-house,  and  the  li- 
brary. It  contains  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  articles  of  general  trade, 
and  the  quarters  from  which  they  are 
'  ifjiportedj  tlie  simations  and  pro- 


ductions of  the  principal  trading 
places ;  and  what  may  almost  Ex- 
clusively be  denominated  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  counting-house  and 
of  the  exchange. 

Of  equal  vdue  to  the  community, 
are  Mr.  Morgan's  Nhmerical  Tracts, 
ftow  re-arranged,  and  brought  for- 
wards in  two  octavo  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  "  Observations  on  Re- 
versionary Payments ;  on  Schemes 
for  providing  Anmiiti&  for  Widows, 
dnd  fbt  Persons  in  old  Age ;  on  the 
Method  of  calculating  the  Values  of 
Assurances  on  Lives,  ahd  on  the( 
National  Debt.  Also  Essays  oti 
different  Subjects  in  the  Doctrinii 
ofLife-Annuities  and  Political  Arith-» 
metic;  a  Collection  of  new  l^les; 
and  a  Postscript  6n  the  Population  of 
the  Kingdom."  These  essays,  in 
their  original  state,  werE  brought 
forwards  by  that  accurate  financier 
and  liberal  politician  the  Lit^  Dr. 
Price ',  and  thte  additions  they  have 
progressively  received,  ^nd  by  which 
they  now  appear  to  be  consummat- 
ed, are  worthy  of  a  writer  so  nearly 
related  to  him  both  by  &mily  tod 
professional  pulrsuit. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LITERATURE  ^nd  POLITE  ARTS. 

Containing  the  Traiuaetions  qf  Liierarjf  Societies,  Biography^  AntUfuititi, 
Fhildogy,  Classics,  Poetrj/,  Drama,  Novels,  Tales,  and  RothanCis. 


"  rj^HE  Philosophical  Transac- 
X  tions  of  the  Royal  Society" 
are,  in  every  respect,  entitled  to  a 
pre-eminence  of  notice  in  the  pre- 
sent diapter ;  and  it  is  not  without 
some  degree  of  national  pride  that 
we  perceive  the  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  profound  research,  bold 


successful  experiment,  anrf  keen  in- 
genious conjecture,  with  \^hich  the 
labours  of  the  current  year  abound. 
The  vohime  before  us  consists  of 
sixteen  articles,  independetitty  of 
the  Bakerian  lecture,  with  which 
it  opens — an  able  and  elaborate 
performance  which  cannot  fiiil 
U4  to 
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to  add  extensively  to  the  very 
brilliant  fame  already  possessed  by 
its  learned  and  indefatigable  author. 
The  first  article  is  by  Dr.Wollaston, 
^nd  contains  several  important  pb-  . 
servations  on  the  quantity  of  hori- 
zontal refraction,  with  a  method  of 
measuring  the.  dip  at  sea.  This 
method  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
whole  vertical  angle  between  any 
two  points  of  tlie  horizon;  when 
half  ^le  excess  of  the  angle  above 
180^  will. of  course  be  the  dip  re- 
quired. Mr.  Smithson  lias  given  a 
cheniical  analysis  of  some  calamines 
for  tlie  purpose  of  opposing  an  asser- 
tion of  IVI.  Haiiy,  that  calamine  is 
potliing  more  than  a  simple  oxyd 
of  iinc,  occasionally  deteriorated  by 
an  intermixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  whence  it  efFen^esces  with 
acids.  Mr.  I^enry  has  offered 
some  experiments  on  the  different 
quantity  of  gasses  absorbed  by  water 
at  difier^nt  temperatures,  and  under 
different  pressures,  with  a  view  of 
provipg — which,  in  our  opinion, 
however,  he  lias  not  accomplished-^ 
tliat  the  absorption  of  gasses  by  wa- 
ter is  purely  a  mechanical  effect. 
Mr.  Hatchett*s  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  the  various  alloys,  on 
the  specific  gravit}',  and  on  the  com- 
parative wear  of  gold,  drawn  up  at 
the  recjuest  of  a  committee  of  the 
priv)'* council,  appointed  to  take  into 
coasideration  the  state  of  our  na- 
tional coins  and  the  establishment 
and  constitution  of  his  majesty's 
pint,  is  one  of  the  ipost  important 
'articles  in  tlie  volume,  and  we  highly 
lament  that  we  cannot  enter  into  a 
detail  of  its  merits  5  the  results  of 
many  of  the  experiiuents  are  highly 
curious  and  unexptH:ted,  and  baflie 
t}>e  applicatiop  of  every  kpov^n 
principle.  Mr.  Cavendish  was  as- 
8(x:iated  in  tlie  examination,  and  is 
entitleil  to  equal  praise.  M. 
t'henevix  has  contributed  two  pa- 


pers ;  one  coDtai|uiig  sonie  im^* 
tant  obser\'atioiis  on  the  chcmtcul 
nature  of  the  humours  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  otlier  inquiries  concemiiig 
a  new  metal  denominated  palladi- 
um, which  has  lately  been  ad\er- 
tised  and  sold  in  Ixiudou,  and  which 
this  ingenious  clicmist  coiic^i^-es  to 
be  a  compound  of  platina  and  mer- 
cury; though  Iiis  experiments  do 
not  appear  to  have  established  this 
fact.  Mx.  C.  Greville  has  added  to 
Mr.  Howard's  late  article  upon  me- 
teoric stones,  by  an  enumeratiou  of 
several  additional  specimens  com- 
municated to  him  firom  different 
quarters  of  the  globe :  one,  irom 
India,  is  a  lump  of  native  iron,  and 
fell  in  tlie  year  l0'2O.  Mr.  Home 
has  otl'ered  several  valuable  obsen'a- 
tions  on  the  structure  of  the  tongue; 
and  illustrated  them  by  cases  in 
V^hich  a  portion  of  that  organ  has 
been  reinoved  by  ligature.  To  Dr. 
H^rschell  we  are  indebted  for  two 
papers,  of  which  the  first  contains 
observations  of  the  tran&it  of  Mer- 
cury over  the  disc  of  the  Sun,  to 
which  is  added  an  investigation  of 
the  causes  which  often  prevent  tb^ 
proper  action  of  mirrors  :  and  the 
second,  an  account  of  the  changes 
tliat  have  happened  during  the  last 
twent}-.iive  years  in  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  double  stars,  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  10  which 
they  are  owing :  tlie  articles  are 
both  highly  ipteresting,  and  equally 
evince  indofatigable  attention  to  the 
objects  to  which  they  aro  directed, 
llic  sQope  of  the  latter  coiitri^tion 
is  to  make  it  probable  that  many 
stars  which  are  apparently  double, 
are  real  binary  corabitiations,  held 
together  by  their  n?ciprocal  attrac- 
tion. Of  the  result,  we  liave  netw- 
tlieless  some  doubts.  Mr.  Davy 
has  contributed  a  scries  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  certa>q  astringent 
vegetables. 
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^ftegetables>  hnd  on  tl>eir  operation 
In  tanning,  by  which  it  appears 
that  next  to  the  oak-baric,  the.Stcir 
lian  and  Malaga  sumachs  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  tannin  ; 
hut  that  catechu  contains  a  mnch 
Lirger  proportion-  than  even  oak- 
bark  itself.  We  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  East  India  com- 
pany has  lone  since  been  solicited 
to  furnish  sufhcient  cargoes  of  cate- 
chu, but  that  the  application  has 
not  hitherto  been    attended  with 
success  :  no  trial  therefore,  upon  a 
large  scale,  has  yet  been  attempted 
among    ourselves.      Mr.   Knight 
has  givSn  .us  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  the  descent  of  the 
sap  in  trees :  these  experiments  are 
ingenious,  but  the  physiology  of 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  vegetable 
sap  is  stin  doubtful :  we  know  not 
whether  it  takes  place  from  simple 
capillary  attraction,  or  a  syttem  of 
organised    and    irritable    vessels. 
Mr.  Whidhey  has  oflPered  an  expli- 
icit  account  of  the  mode  by  which 
a  Dutch  fneat^  that  accidentally 
sunk  near  Uie    Grekt   Nore  was 
raised  withput  injury  ;  but  we  can- 
not explain  the  plan  pursued  with- 
out a  reference  to  his  plates.    The 
obsei-vations  on  a  new  species  of 
hard  carbonate  of  Jime,  as  well 
as    on    a    new    species    of    oxyd 
of  iron,  by  the  count   de    Bour- 
non,  contain  nothing  very  impor- 
tant.     The  last  article  is  major 
Mudge's  account  of  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
extending  from  Dunnose  in  the  Isle 
pf  Wight,  to  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 
This  measurement  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  operations  carried  on 
for  the  trigonometric    survey   of 
England    which    commenced    in 
1800.      The  distance  ascertained 
lo  subsist  between  Dnnnose  and 
Clifton  amounts  to  1 ,086,334  feet  on 
196.27  miles;    between  Dannose 
^d  Greenwich,  5VM  miles ;   and 


between  Clifton  and  Greenwich, 
136*B6  miles.  A  subjoined  appen- 
dix presents  us  with  tlie  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  places  inter- 
sected in  the  survey  of  Essex,  Snf^ 
folk,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Kent. 
"  We  had  lately  occasion  to  state 
that  these  excellent  philosophic 
annals  were  in  the  act  of  being 
presented  to  the  public  in  an 
abridged  form  from  their  first  ex- 
istence. The  mode  in  which  that 
abridgement  was  conducted,  and 
the  earliest  specimen  which  was 
presented  to  us,  did  not  excite  our 
approbation,  much  as  we  wished 
that  a  breviary  of  some  kind  or 
other  should  be  presented  to  the 
public.  We  have  no  small  plea- 
sure, tlierefore^  in  adding,  that  this 
compendium  has  been  altogether 
relinquished  at  the  spirited  interfer- 
rence  of  th^  Messrs.  Baldwins,  wh* 
have  purchased  all  the  back  num- 
bers, and  that  a  new  abridgemeat 
has  commenced  of  far  better  pro- 
mise under  the  associate  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr.  Shaw  of 
the  museum,  and  Dr.  R;  Pearson* 

Of  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
Ro^-al  Society  pf  Edinburgh,"  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  volume,  being  vol. 
V.  In  part  II.,  which  lias  reached 
us,  we  perceive  a  long  critical  pa- 
per upon  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion between  Petiarc  and  Laura, 
and  to  what  family  the  latter  bo- 
longed.  We  do  not,  in  this  article, 
perceive  the  name  bf  Tiraboschi 
alluded  to,  though  the  paper  itself 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  cnnt:iin 
more  than  is  stated  upon  this  sub- 
ject  in  his  Storia  della  Litcratura 
Italiana.  For  the  rest,  the  math^ 
matical  contributions  are  of  most 
consequence,  and  especially  those 
that  bear  the  names  of  Mr.  Ivy  and 
Mr.  W.Wallace. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has 
published  no  account  of  its  trans- 
actions 
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actioiH  in  thfe  course  of  the  cur- 
lent  year.  The  Lxnnean  Society 
continues  its  annual  labours  with 
imabated  ardour^  and  assiduity  ; 
tsd  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
cEaefty  indebted  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  president,  Mr.  Curtis, 
llr.  Warwick,  and  Mr.  Marsham* 
The  twentieth  yolnmc  of  the  8o- 
ekty  for  the  Encouragement  nf 
Art$»  Manufactutes^  and  Com* 
vserce^  which  has  now  completed 
fbt  first  half  century  of  its  exist- 
cnce,  hasbeen  presented  to  the  pub* 
Sr»atxid  is  possessed  of  the  common 
vaiue  of  its  predecessors.  As  usual, 
we  pre&r  the  papers  which  are  de^. 
dkated  to  the  subjects  of  agricul- 
tore  afBd  tillage. 

The  literary  society  of  Bengal 
liaes  published,  both  abroad  and  at 
homei  its  seventh  volume  of  «  A- 
siaric  Researches ; "  which,  if  not 
^ite  so  much  "crouded  with  the 
Xiaryellous  as  we  have  sometimes 
witnessed,  are  entitled  to  additidn- 
id  confid^ce  from  an  additional 
dtf^ree  of  caution  in  the  selections 
and  remarks  they  o^er  to  oirr  no- 
tice. One  of  the  most  important 
papers  now  presented  to  us — impor- 
tant we  mean  from  the  political 
connexions  of  the  day — ^is  entitled 
•*  On  Singhala,  or  Ceylon,  and  the 
Doctrines  of  Boodha,  from  the 
Books  o}"  the  Singhalais,  by  Cap- 
tain Mahony/*  From  this  atticle 
we  should  have  copied  freely  had 
we  not  already  offered  a  irompe- 
tent  account  of  the  island,  together 
with  the  customs,  manners,  and  it- 
Imion,  of  the  natives  in  another 
department  of  the  volume  before 
us,  from  Mr.  Pacival's  more  de- 
tailed history. 

In  **  The  Life  and  Posthumous 
Writings  of  William  Cowpcr> 
Esq."  in  two  volumes,  4to,  'by 
Mr.  Hay  ley,  to  which  a  third  has 
since  been  added,  an    admirable 


aend  altogether  unriralled  ban^osr 
is  provided  for  every  one  who  has 
'  a  taste  for  elegant  epistolary  vriit- 
mg,  fk»e  unafected  feeling,  gefm- 
ine  benevplence  and  piety,  tme 
classical  criticism,  and  cxquisitdf 
tender  and  pathetic  poetry.  Yet 
little  merit  is  m  our  apprehensioo 
due  to  the  biographer.  The  nar- 
rative, independently  of  the  original 
letters,  is  but  brief,  the  cbsora- 
tions  trite,  the  language  af^tfid« 
A  close  and  reciprocal  attachmeae 
seems  indeed  to  have  yretaBed 
between  the  eulogist  and  the  de* 
ceased,  yet  it  commenced  hot  a 
short  time  prior  to  Mr^CowpePs 
death,  and  appears  td  be  ciuefly 
attributable,  on  the  part  of  ^Mr. 
Hayley,  to  a  cordial  and  enthusi- 
astic vcneratitm  for  his  friend  as  1 
poet  and  nt  a  man,  combiiod  with 
pity  for  his  mental  aberrations; 
and  6n  that  of  Mr.  Cowper,  toni* 
titude  for  the  krtxinessesy  ^ffa> 
tionate  attentions,  and  earnest  par- 
ticipation in  his  concerns  whidi 
were  perpetu;dly  c^vinced  by  Ifc 
Hayley.  We  have  sought,  indeed; 
but  in  vain,  for  a  congenisdity  ^ 
mental  or  corporeal  temperuHeBt: 
of.  those  morbid  leligiotis  views,  thai 
exquisite  sensibility,  that  brilliant 
wit,  that  strong  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  simple  unc^Kiamented 
diction,  which  umfonnly  pervade 
the  life  and  writings  of  Mr.  Cow- 
per.  Mr.  Hayley,  we  believe  to 
feave  possessed  more  general  learn- 
ing, but  less  critical  acumen ;  1^ 
style  fs  more  polished,  but  less  va- 
ried,  commandinj^,  and  impres- 
site  5  the  fancy  of^Hayley  was  dfe^ 
rived,  that  of  CoWp^r  original ;  Ae 
former  offers  us  words,  the  lattA- 
thoughts,  and  ideas  ;  die  one  was 
a  poet' by  education  and  study,  the 
other  by  birth  and  cosstitutictt. 
Had  Hayley,  like  BloomMd  or 
GifiPord,  been  designed  for  a  eoUer, 
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Ke  would  never,  perhaps,  have 
written  verses ;  but  the  fire  of  the 
muses  would  h^ive  breathed  from 
Cowper  under  whatesrer  climate 
or  situation  of  life  he  might  have 
been  placed:  immured  in  a  dun- 
geon ne  would  have  descanted  on 
the  pleasures  of  solitude  or  of  liber- 
ty; as  a  West  Indian  slave  he 
would  have  sung  the  beauties  of  the 
Cane  Isles. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  am! 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.  D.  by  John  Mason 
Good.'*  Dr.  Geddes  has  had  the 
fortune  to  have  met  witli  a  biogra- 
pher worthy  of  him,  !n  a  man  of 
learning  and  tastfe,  versed  in  those 
studies  the  pursuit  of  which  had 
"been  the  principal  object  of  hts  own 
literary  labours.  The  claims  of 
Mr.  Good  to  public  notice  were 
not  to  be  first  established  by  ht^ 
present  work;  as  a  poet  and  lin- 
guist he  has  already  displayed 
powers  and  attainments  of  a  highly 
respectable  order.  He  possessed 
also  the  singular  advantage  of  inti- 
,  mate  acquamtance  with  the  subject 
of  his  narration :  his  work,  there- 
fore, contains  all  the  requisite  ma- 
terials of  authenticity,  and  impor- 
tant information,  which  fully  vin- 
dicate him  in  having  presented 
it  to  public  notice,  andwnich  gave 
indeed  to  the  public  a  sort  of  claim 
upon  his  labour.  The  critical  at- 
tainments of  Dr.  Geddes  are  un- 
questionable :  his  Latin  verses  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
written  with  great  fluency,  but 
they  do  not  often  remind  us  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  In  polemics,  his 
powers  both  of  attack  and  defence 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  most 
formidable  order ;  he  was  an  acute 
logician,  but  in  some  of  his  argu- ' 
ments  betrays,  perhaps,  the  school 
in  which  his  education  was  receiv- 
ed.   To  the  general  eulogium  of 


hts  character  -Wlkkh  ts  made  hf 
Mr.  Good  no  Hberal  mi*id  will  re- 
fbse  ki  assent.  **  He  was  a  benevo* 
lent  man,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
an  indefatigable  friend,  and  a  sin- 
cere Christian."  For  fnnch  addi- 
tional information  respecting  thw 
distinguished  character,  as  well  as 
itiuch  curious  matter,  incidental jr 
connected  with  his  Kfe  and  writings, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Good,  as  also  to  the  extract* 
we  have  selected  from  it  in  another, 
department  of  this  volume.  Hi*, 
office  of  biogfapher  we  consider 
him  as  having,  on  the  whftle,  very 
ably  discharge  He  ts  kamed  ^ 
he  writes  wi£  elegance  and  eas^ ; 
and  his  account  is  stamped^  we  had 
almost  told,  if  that  attainment  be 
possible,  with  mark^  of  absolute 
impartiality.  T?ie  Appendix  cort- 
tains  three  Latin  letter^  of  t>u 
Geddes*^  litcrafy  cdrrespondehce  ; 
the  first  two  from  M.  M.  Pauks 
and  Eichhom,  the.  last  a  reply  olf 
Dr.  Geddes  to  M.  Eichhofn. 

**  The  Life  of  General  de  Zte- 
ten,*'  by  madaiA^  de  Blumenthal : 
translated  from  the  Gerhian  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Beresfordi  P.  D.  General 
de  Zieten,  from  a  retf  ciirly  period 
of  life,  discovered  acfi  invincible  \n^ 
clinattonr  for  the  army,  afnd  at  four* 
teen  years  of  age  entered  into  the 
service  of  Wilham  L  of  Phisria  ; 
nnder  whom,  and  especially  tmd^ 
his  son  Frederic  the  Great*  he 
filled  various  posts  of  h6mmr  and 
confidence,  Partly,  however,  front 
his  own  imprudence,  partly  fhjin 
the  maKce  of  his  eneftwes,  and  part- 
ly from  that  cJiprice  to  whichf 
thrones  are  not  ahvays  strangers, 
his  life  was  a  perpetual  vicissitude 
of  success  and  mortification,  of  dig-- 
nity  and  disgrace.  We  have  seen 
nothing  more  chequered  in  the 
universal  annals  of  military  trans* 
actions.    He  had  reached  an  aid* 

vaneed 
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▼anced  age  during  the  seren  years' 
war,  but  his  presence  and  advice 
were  still  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  his  soverei^v  who»  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  more 
especially,  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  him  with  the  ^"armest 
sentiments' of  friendship  and  grati- 
tude. The  narration,  we  doubt 
not,  is  correct,  and  is  written  per- 
spicuously if  not  eleraitly:  the 
translation  is  easy  and  nuent. 

♦*  The  Life  of  Richard  Earl  Ho\*'e : 
by  George  Mason."  This  short 
narrative  of  the  chief  events  that 
£lled  UD  the  life  of  one  of  the  first 
nautical  heroes  of  Great  Britain, 
has  every  proof  of  authenticity.  It 
is  written  with  an  honest  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  and  may  be  consult- 
ed by  the  future  historian  as  an 
important  and  valuable  document. 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  the  order 
ef  elegant  composition.  . 

Mr.  Godwin's  "  Life  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer''  is  designed,  ac- 
cording to  the  full  extent  of  its  ti- 
tle-page, to  exhibit  not  only  me- 
moirs of  himself. and  his  near 
friend  and  kinsman  John  of  Gaunt, 
but  also  <<  sketches  of  the  manners, 
opinions,  arts,  and  literature  of 
£ngland  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; "  a  latitude  which  we  think 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  every  class  of  critics  who 
have  yet  examined  tliis  work,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  has  occasioil- 
ally  been  the  means  of  loading  the 
author  with  much  unnecessary  re- 
probation. The  life  of  the  poet 
nimself  is  the  mere  text  of  the  rest; 
the  bright  and  central  orb  from 
which  the  writer  proposes  to  radi- 
ate in  every  possible,  direction,  and 
towards  which  *  to  return  on  -  the 
close  of  his  peregrinations.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  after  all,  that 
his  tangents  are  at  times  so  abrupt, 
and  his  wanderings  so  wide  and  ir* 


regular,  that  diey  lose  all  paraSar 
and  we  can  no  more  ascertain  the 
time  or  the  mode  of  his  return  thaa 
we  can  calculate  the  re-appearance 
of  a  comet.  It  is  a  heavier  charge 
against  the  biographer  that  he  2uls 
not  modestly  adhered  to  the  few 
facts  which  yet  remain  on  record 
respecting  his  illustrious  subject, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  book 
before  us  is  a  romance  rather  thaa 
an  historic  narrative,  and  is,  in  nq 
instance,  except  in  its  mere  proper 
names  and  chronologies,  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  is  a  compilatica 
of  what  tlie  writer  himself  is  ob- 
liged to  denominate  nuay-besy  per- 
kapses,- probabilities,  and  j>o»t6cfi- 
tiest  v^ith  the  unfortunate  draw- 
back at  the  same  time,  that  half 
the  events  which  are  so  classed  will 
be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  may^nol'bcSi  im-perhapseSf 
imptobabilitiet,  and  impossibiluies. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  search  for  facts 
themselves  amidst  such  a  chaos  of 
avowed  conjectures;  to  glean  for 
wheat  in  a  field  where  little  is  to 
be  found  but  stubble ;  to  separate 
the  metal  from  its  bed  of  almost 
unproductive  pyrite.  As  a  Aij/ory, 
this  work  ought  to  have  been  fas 
loaded  with  me  devices  of  imagina- 
tion-^as  a  romance  it  might  xiave 
been  rendered  more  entertaining  by 
giving  a  still  ampler  loose  to  the 
reins  of  fancj. 

"TheCambrian  Biography,  orhis- 
torical  Notices  of  celebrated  Men  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Britons:  by  Wil- 
liam Owen,F.  A.S."  Haidthe  mo- 
dest  and  ingenious  writer  of  this  va- 
luable compilation  indulged  in  half 
the  fanciful  surmises  of  many  of  his 
own  couiftrymen,  or  even  of  the 
biographer  of  Geofirey  Chaucer, 
he  would  have-  cDminaenced  a  work 
extending  perhaps  to  more  voluiftcs 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum.     Mf.  €>veni  howcrer^* 
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15. well  iware  that  the  value  of  a 
work  does  not  depend  upon  its 
bulk ;  and,  in  these  brief  notices, 
he  has  conferred  a  real  service  up- 
on the  republic  of  letters,  by  pre-f 
senting  it  with  a  collection  of  facts 
that  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

"  Female  Biography,  or  Memoirs 
of  illustrious  and  celebrated  Wo- 
men, of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
alphabetically  arranged,  by  Mary 
Hays,"  six  volumes  duodecimo. 
This  alphabetic  compilation  oifers 
us  the  lives  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred females,  who  have  been  re- 
nowned in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
for  some  good  and  eminent  quality 
of  the  heart  or  the  head.  It  is 
compiled  from  the  previous  coUec- 
tions  of  Bayle,  and  Ballard,  Gib- 
bons, the  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
and  the  Biographium  Feminxum  ; 
to  which  the  fair  writer  has  added 
other  memoirs  from  private  infor- 
mation or  individual  historians.  If 
the  composer  of  a  work  of  this  gort, 
evince  judgement,  impartiality,  and 
a  perspicuous  style,  its  readers  have 
so  reason  to  complain  that  it  is  de- 
ficient in  any  qualification  they  had 
a  right  to  expect;  and,  so  nir  as 
we  have  examined  it,  miss  Hays 
has  exhibited  these  commenda^ 
ble  qualifications.  The  man  who 
would  degrade  the  female  cha- 
■  racter  below  the  level  of  the  male, 
might  become  less  tenacious*  of  so 
unjust  an  opinion,  by  a  glance  at 
the  constellation  here  presented  to 
us  of  femine  talents  and  virtue.  "^ 

III  a  small  volume,  entitled 
**  Lives  of  illustrious  Seamen  ;■ ' 
and,  in  another,  bearing  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Eccentric  Biography,  or 
Memoirs  of  remarkable  Female 
Characters,  ancient  and  modern," 
we  are  presented  with  the  mere 
sketches  of  the  persons  whom  they 
rMpfctivtly  a^ptre  t#  tt€mi$€*    Of 


the  former,  however,  we  may  sa^, 
that,  if  they  possess  no  other  monu- 
ment of  fame  than  the  present,  their 
eternity  is  likely  .to  be  of  no  very 
long  duration;  and,  of  the  latter, 
we  hope  there  are  few  o£  them  that 
will  be  absolutely  ettmised  in  any 
way.  We  wish  not  fpr  their  ac« 
quamtance  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  Mr.  Cormack  has. made 
a  more  acceptable  present,  and 
especially  to, young  persons,  by  his 
version  of  Fenelon's  "  Lives  of  the 
ancient  Philosophers,  comprehend- 
ing a  choice  Selection  of  tneir  best 
^^xims."  The  volume  is  intro- 
duced by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  illustrious  author  of  Tele- 
machus,  cl^ieiSy  deduced  from  M. 
Chevalier,  and  the  acadeniical 
^loge  of  D'Alembert.  "  The  Re- 
volutionary  Plutarch,'*  which  con- 
tains a  short  narration  of  many  of 
the  most  extraordinary  characters 
that  have  flourished  during  the 
French  Revolution,  may,  in  some 
respect,  be  considered  as  a  book  of 
the  same  kind,  deduced  from  mo- 
dem history;  but  the  narrative, 
though  more  crowded  with  extra«> 
ordinary  incidents,  is  less  instruc-r 
tive,  and  in  excellence  of  precept 
far  less  sublime. 

Few  public  characters  seem  to 
have  been  more  hardly  dealt  with 
than  the  late  Mrs.  Wollstonecroft 
Godwin.  Scarcely  had  she  drawn 
her  last  breath,  when  her  husband, 
mistaking  an  open  contempt  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  opinion 
for  true  courage,  salKed  forth  with 
memoirs  of  her  life,  which,  in  pity 
to  whatever  good  qualities  either 
of  the  heart  or  head  she,  possessed, 
could  not  have  been  forgotten  too 
soon;  in  which  aU  her  eccentrici^ 
ties  and  immoralities  were  blazon, 
ed  forth,  as  though  they  consti- 
tuted her  passport  to  the  realms  of 
perfect  purity ;  and  now,  *<  in  a  Se- 
ries 
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ms  of  Letters  to  a  l>fu!y/'  sone 
equadiy  is^odicious  advocate  bu 
undertaken  **  A  defence  of  her 
cluuracter  and  conduct,  founded 
on  principles  of  natore  and  rea* 
soot  as  applied  to  the  peculiar  cir* 
cumstances  of  her  case;''  as 
though  the. laws  of  fenaale  chas* 
tity  and  morality  vatied  in  com* 
plexion  and  colour  accwdtng  ta 
eircwMntanceSf  till  they  had  run 
through  the  whole  series  of  the 
prismatic  hues.  The  writer,  ivfao^ 
like  die  present,  admits,  that  in  the 
more  conspicuous  parts  of  her 
conduct,  there  were  certain  points 
over  which  every  reflecting  and 
sympathising  heart  would  desire 
to  throw  an  oblivious  shade  for 
ever,  should  have  suffered  her,  as 
a  proof  of  true  friend^ip,  to  have 
rested  in  peace,  and  not  have  di- 
sturbed her  ashes,  or  drawn  her 
**  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.'' 
«  The  works  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lady  M.  W,  Montague ;" 
now,  for  the  Erst  time,  completely 
edited  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  are  en- 
titled to  a  notice  hi  this  place,  in 
consequence  of  their  giving  us,  for 
the  most  part,  a  progressive  narra^ 
tive  of  her  life  ;  and  especially  as 
the  editor  him&clf  has  thought 
proper  to  prefix  a  more  compacted 
statement  of  it.  In  Mr.  Daila- 
way's  **  Mempirs,"  hoivever,  we 
see  nothing  worthy  of  attention  but 
facts  and  dates ;  for  a  more  trite, 
uninteresting,  inelegant  biography 
was  never  committed  to  paper. 
The  new  matter  of  the  lady's  own, 
consists  principsdly  of  letters  pre- 
served in  her  /^ily,  and  now- 
permitted,  by  her  grandson  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  to  be  brought  for- 
wards for  the  gratification  of  the 
public.  The  public  ought  to  be 
much  indebted  to  his  lordship; 
for  we  shall  look  in  vain  through 
the  whole  range  of  female  epis^ 


telary  covrespoadence^  wK  oalf 
in  our  country^  but  throughout 
Europe  at  large,  for  letters  better 
entitled  to  general  circulatian,  whi- 
ther with  respect  to  their  fiaencT 
and  facility  of  style,  their  briU 
liancyofwit,  tiieir  sevmty  of  sar- 
casm, tlieir  deep  and  thorough  dis- 
play of  the  won4»  or  the  xMOtjci 
their  philosophic  maxims. 

Upon  the  subject  of  btbUqgra* 
phy,  we  have  to  mention  tT» 
works,  though  we  can  da  no  more 
than  mention  tlu^m;  with  vrhich 
we  have  beep  particularly  pleased. 
The  iirst  is  an  anonymous  ^  Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,"  in  twelves, 
extending  to  four  volumes;,  aad 
containing  a  chronological  acconnt» 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  the 
most  scarce,  curious,  useful,  and 
important  books,  in  all  depattments 
of  literature,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  G^^eek,  O^tic, 
Hebrew,  &c. ;  which  no  English 
collector  of  books  should  be  with- 
out ;  and  which  is  seldom  inaocii- 
rate  eitlier  in  its  referonres  or  its 
judgement;  and  the  **  Bibliogya- 
phia  Poctica,"  of  the  late  Mr.  Jo-  j 
seph  Ritson;  containing  a  cata*  i 
logue  of  English  poets  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteendi,  fourteentht  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
whh  a  short  account  of  their  worio.  ' 
This  is  also  a  p^Ucation  of  con-  ' 
siderable  value  to  the  antiquary 
or  collector;  b^t  deterioxated  iq 
the  common  manner  of  this  writer's 
later  publications  by  a  most  un- 
couth and  affected  orthpgr^iiiy* 
which^  under  the  apparent  pre- 
tence of  antiquity,  is  eqa«Dj  re- 
mote from  ancient  and  moderB 
usage,  from  all  pronunciadoa  and 
derivation. 

^'  Memorabilia  Camabn^ian,** 
by  Joseph  Wilson,  esq.  •Thsshas^ 
production  by  no  means  supplies 
what  is  yet  wanting  ^  tfaemifcni' 
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tf  of  wbkfa  it  t>rofesset  to  give  aa 
ficcount,  we  mean  ao  Adiena:  Caiir 
tabr^ieases  capable  of  rivalling 
WocaS's  justly  celebra^ted  Athena 
Oxonienses;  Tlie  sources  ai:e  ne- 
yertheless  multifarious  and  sufficio 
fntly  open :  our^  author  is  aware  of 
them,  and  it  is  a  reflexion  upon  his 
labours,  and  indeed  upon  the  uni* 
versity  at  large,  dial  they  have  riot 
|ret  been  appropriated. 

Our  topograpic^l  works  for  the 
year  fire  by  no  means  unim|x>r- 
tant  either  in  extent  of  research 
4^  splendor  of  pubHcation.  Among 
Aese  we  shall  first  notice  that  su£ 
ficient  encouragement  has  at  length 
been  given  for  a  publication  of  the 
second  volume  <5F  the  second  edi- 
tion  rf  Mr.  HiHchins's  *♦  Histsory 
^d  AntFqulttes  of  the  County  of 
I>or?et,"  which,  \vhen  finished,  will 
extend  to  three  volumes  folio.  The 
first  edition  of  this  extensive  work 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hutchins 
himself  in  1774.  In  1795,  the  co- 
pies  of  it  are  all  said  to  have  been 
4lisposed  of,  and  the  present  edition 
iKras  in  consequence  began,  and  its 
first  volume  brought  forward,  by 
Mr-  Gough,  in  1796 :  how  it  hap* 
pens  that  the  second  volume  did 
UQt  make  its  appearance  till  the 
.  present  period,  heme  not  less  ^an 
Severn  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  first,  or  at  what  time  in  the 
present  or  the  ensuing  century  we 
^re  to  be  favoured  with  the  cour 
eluding  volume,  ve  havas  no  means 
of  deciding}  ererj  thin^  in  the 
fhape  of  advertisement*  mtroduc* 
tion,  or  preface^  being  postponed 
till  the  completion  of  the  work.  So 
fat  as  we  axe  able  to  exercise  a 
judgemiaat  oa  an  unfinished  perfor<» 
manee,  the  present  is  not  entitled  to 
«ny  high  dqgree  of  CQmmendatiQiu 
Much  of  the  matter  introduced  is 
heavjf  uninteresting,  and  irrele- 
vant^ gnd  (h«  sulyect  ^  Kqnwi 


encampments  is  dark  and  enxifltt* 
ous»  ^ 

Quitting  the  flowery  palJi  of  th» 
muses,  MnPolwhele  has  once  more 
buried  himself  in  the  ruins  of  anti 
quarian  research;  and  having  a!U 
ready  contributed  some  **  '  rag>v 
ments  y  towards  a  history  of  Do* 
vonshire,  has  now  published  ia 
quarto  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
i*  History  oi,  Cornwall  s  "  a  wock 
which  we  confess  has  afforded  us 
more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Gough's 
History  of  Dorset ;  for  it  is  writtea 
with  more  sprightliness,  and  ea^ 
xiched  witli  quotations  which,  if 
not  more  apposite,  are  at  least  more 
animated  and  picturesque,  in  both 
works,  however,  we  have  by  fer 
too  much  of  the  general  history  6k 
the  island  for  mere  topographies, 
and  m  both,  also,  and  especiailv  ia 
the  latter,  the  plates  are  most  vilely 
executed.  -Mr,  Polw^hele  professes 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  agri* 
pulture  of  Comvall,  but  we^n  Tain 
look  for  any  thing  like  an'  expeci* 
mental  or  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject :  he  is  mojst  at  hom^- 
when  he  can  apply  a  poetic  quota* 
tion.  in  aid  of  his  own  descriptions^ 
and  .his  language  bears  too  gene* 
rally  the  marks  of  what  may  per- 
haps not  unaptly  be  denominated 
Aonian  provincialism, 

Mr.  W.  Dickinson  has  verr  consty 
derably  augmented  a  work  pubr 
lished,  in  one  volume  4<to,  in  l787t 
by  his  relation  Mn  Dickinson 
Rastall,  entitled  a  **  History  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
Church  of  Southwell,  in  the  Coun* 
ty  of  Nottingham ;"  and  it  novr 
makes  its  appearance  ihider  the 
designation  of  ^  Antiquities,  Hisr 
toxical,  Architectural,  Chorographi^ 
cal,  and  Itinerarv,  in  Nottingham* 
shire,  and  the  adjacent  Counties." 
In  its  present  form,  when  com* 
pktedf  it  will  extend  to  £g^  parts* 

and 
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flsid  occupy  two  volumes  qaarto ; 
of  which,  however,  the  first  two 
|>arts,  or  first  volume  only  is  yet 
submitted  to  the  public.  Ii>  the 
author  of  this  work  we  meet  witi — 
what  is  not  always  to  be  traced — 
an  antiquary  who  combines  judge- 
ment with  his  researches;  and 
who  does  not  dig  into  the  rubbish  of 
obsolete  ages  for  the  mere  love  of 
rubbish  alone,  but  that  he  may  ac* 
quire  useful  information,  and  forti- 
ly  rational  conjecture  bv  indisputa- 
ble facts.  It  is  a  truly  valuable 
compilation,  and  highly  wortliy  of 
the  notice  of  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

Mr,  Gough,  in  a  thin  quarto  vo- 
lume, has  given  us  tlie  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Fleshy  in  the 
Coimty  ot  Essex,  the  Seat  of  the 
High  Constable  of  England." — 
This  work  will  not,  in  our  opinion, 
add  to  tlie  writer*s  justly-acquired 
fame.  It  is  tedious  and  tautologic, 
erroneous  in  many  of  its  clasical  il- 
lustrations^  and  enormously  encom- 
passed with  matters  which  have  no 
more  reference  to  its  main  subject, 
than  they  have  to  the  history  of  the 
moon. 

We  are  pleased  at  beholding  a 
new  edition  of  sir  Robert  Sebbald's 
•*  History  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of 
Fife  and  Kinross."  It  is  accom- 
panied with,  a  large  body  of  notes 
and  illustrations  from  die  most  va- 
luable Scottish  antiquaries.  We 
wish  that  the  learned  editor  had 
added  to  his  labours  that  of  re-mo- 
delling and  modernising  the  origi- 
nal  diction,  which  at  no  time  had 
any  claim  to  taste  or  elegance,  and 
.  is  now  become  prodigiously  bur- 
densome to  ivade  through.  Whilst 
upon  tlie  subject  of  Scotland  we 
may  just  notice,  that  a  truly  valua- 
ble, and  so  far  as  we  have  exa- 
mined it^.oorrecC*  Gazetteer"  of  this 


part  of  the  tmited  kingdom,  has 
been  published  in  the  course  df  tb« 
present  year,  in  one  laiw  vohime 
octavo.  It  contains  all  the  matters 
which  are  commonly  introduced 
into  books  of  this  character,  drawn 
from  unequivocal  authorities,  and 
conveyed  in  neat  perspicuous  lan- 
guage. It  is  principally  deficieiit 
m  me  account  of  the  mineralo^ 
of  the  country,  and  its  fisheries :  th»s 
last  is  a  most  important  subject. 

Of  Colchestdr  we  have  received 
an  anonymous  "  History  and  De- 
scription,"  in  two  Tolomes,  in 
twelves,  which,  though  possest  of 
no  original  merit,  give  a  fair  nar- 
rative of  the  antiquities,  and  mo- 
dem state  of  this  celebrated  city : 
and  what  may  perhaps  rend^  it  <*' 
more  value  to  some  of  our  readers 
present  a  detailed  account  of  its  fa- 
mous oystct  fisheries. 

In  Mr.'  Lane's  "Student's 
Guide,"  we  have  a  concise  .  ac- 
count of  the  Honourable  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  of  its  history, 
antiquities,  and  modem  buildings; 
and,  which  will  be  ©f  far  more  ser- 
vice to  the  student,  for  whose  use 
it  is  designed,  it  offers  to  ns  the 
Ibrms  of  admission,  keepinj^  terms, 
performing  exercise^  call  to  the 
bar,,  admission  to  chambers,  frc 
We  can  honestly  recommend  it  as 
a  useful  compilation. 

On  the  subject  of  philolocry  it  is 
impossible  to  commence  otnerwise 
than  with  Mr.  Astle's  *«  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Writing,  as  weU  Hier- 
oglyphic as  Elementary,**  The 
author  of  this  excellent  and  elabo- 
rate quarto,  has  pressed  his  re- 
searches  into  the  earliest  periods 
not  only  of  writing,  but  of  human 
chronology — ^we  mean  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  following  th^  guid. 
ance  of  the  authors  of  Uie  Univer- 
sal History,  whose  errors  are  spe- 
culative, and  dependent  oq  the 
philosophy 
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philosophy  of  the  day  in  which 
they  wrote,  rather  than  practical, 
and  hostile  to  positive  facts,  he  has 
made  it  highly  probahle  that  gra- 
phical characters  were  in  use 
among  the  antediluvians.  He  next 
analyses  these  characters,  and  re- 
solves them  into  two  chief  genera, 
picture  symbols,  and  alphabetic 
symbols;  and  maintains  that  the 
former  constitutes  the  original 
mode  of  conveying  ideas,  which 
alone  slided  progressively  into  'a 
system  of  division,  whence  arbi- 
trary or  alphabetic  characters  issued 
as  a  mere  ramification.  From  this 
theory  we  cannot  but  dissent, 
though  we  dissent  with  diffidence. 
Had  we  space  for  the  purpose,  we 
think  we  could  render  it  strongly 
conjectural— -and  conjecture  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  upon  so  re- 
condite a  subject — that  arbitrary 
writing  preceded  every  other  spe- 
cies ;  that  it  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  nattaraL  The  writer  of 
this  article  does  not  hazard  an  indi- 
gested idea ;  he  has  thought  much, 
and  for  a  long  period,  upon  the  sub- 
ject; he  well  knows,  however,  that 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  enter  at 
large  upon  this  important  subject 
in  the  present  place,  but  it  is  his 
intention  to  conynunicate  his  views 
in  a  difFerent  form.  In  the  mean 
while  he  is  proud  of  the  opportu- 
nity he  hereby  possesses,  though 
anonymously,  of  stating  his  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Astle  for  his  present 
superb  and  elaborate  performance, 
which  has  given  him  both  pleasure 
and  instruction  even  in  the  points 
upon  which  he  still  finds  himself 
compelled  to  dissent.  The  work 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings from  marbles,  manuscripts, 
and  churches  ancient  and  modem ; 
it  has  already  attained  a  secord  edi- 
tion, and  is  well  wdrdiy  of  a  twen- 
ty-second. Instead  of  being  con- 
1803. 


fined,  moreover,  to  ancient  tongues, 
it  takes  a  general  sweep  over  lan- 

fuages  at  large,  and  is  ingeniously 
iffuse,  and  we  had  almost  sai^ 
completely  satisfactory,  pti  the  let^* 
ters  of  our  own  country. 

Closely  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  Mr. 
Pegge's  Letter,  containing,  «*Ancc-« 
dotes  of  the  English  Language, 
chiefly  regarding  the  loca^l  Dialect 
of  London  and  its  Environs;" 
from  which  it  should  appear  that 
many  expressions  now  commonly 
deeniedungracefuljofevcii  ung'ram- 
matical  by  v.'ell  educated  persons. 
Were  formerly  employed  by  the 
best  speakers  and  writers,  and,  if 
traced  to  the  fountain  h'^ad  of  the 
languages  wherein  they  arederived, 
are  strictly  grammatical,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  departed  from.' 
Departed  from,  however,  they  have 
been  fox*  ages,  and  the  departure 
is  now  so  completely  established, 
and  coincident  with  genuine  En- 
glish grammar  and  euphony,  tljat 
whatever  claim  to  purity  iuch  con- 
tested vulgarisms  may  possess  in 
their  motlier  Gothic  or  Saxouy  we 
almost  regret  that  the  question 
should  have  been  stirred  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Tlie  terms  ivorse  and 
less,  are'  positives  in  the  Saxon, 
but  they  are  not  positives  but  caw- 
parativcs  among  ourselves;  and 
now  proper  soever  therefore  it  may 
be  to  admit  of  a  comparative  in- 
crement in  the  former,  we  cannot 
on  this  account  allow  the  use  of 
ivotsej^  or  icsscr  in  the  latter. 

"  Commentaries  on  Classical 
Learning :  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Ur- 
qUiiart,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln." These  commentaries  are  in 
eve^y  respect  incomplete  j  as  sp^i- 
mens  of  original  criticisms,  they  of- 
fer nothing  of  importance ;  as  tlie 
hash'Vieat  of  former  philologists, 
they  might  have  been  derived  trorti 
X  authors 
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authors  of  more  Uste  and  general 
learning;  and  as  an  epitome  o( 
Greek  and  l^atin  literature,  they 
*re  replete  with  sins  botli  of  omis- 
^slon  and  commission. 

Upon  the  same  subject  ve  have 
received  an  English  version  of  the 
baroness  Stael  JeHolsteiu's  "Trea- 
tise on  ancient  and  modern  Litera- 
ture, illustrated  by  striking  Refe- 
rences to  the  principal  Events  and 
Characters  that  have  distinguished 
the  French  Revolution." — *f  As  I 
survey  the  revolutions  of  the  globe," 
says  our  author,  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  interpreter,  <f  ajid  tlie 
iiccession  of  ages,  one  great  idea  is. 
ever  uppermost  in  my  mind,  from 
vrhich  I  never  allow  my  attentioa 
to  be  diverted — I  mean  the  perfect 
tihility  of  the  human  race."  Such 
a  thing  ma^  be  true,  but  in  the  de- 
partment of  classical  science,  this 
Trc^ise  on  ancient  and  modern  Liter  a- 
ture  has  given  moi|p  proofs  of  tli« 
contrary  than  we  have  lately  per-, 
ceived  in  any  production ;  and  the 
writer  and  the  translator  have 
equally  contributed  to  reverse  the 
vder  of  amelioration  which  is  here 
sp  strenuously  advocated. 

We  have  to  notice  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  twelves,  of  a  work  enti- 
tled, "Critical  and  Philosophical 
Essays:  by  the  Author  of  the  Ad- 
viser," which  appears  to  have  been, 
composed  for  scarcely  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  abusing  Dr. 
Blair,  his  opinions,  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  of  pulling  down  a  respecta- 
ble structure,  witliout  laying  any 
plan  or  offerinc^  any  materials  for 
substituting  a  better.  Who  was 
%he  adviser  of  this  Adviser  we  know 
not;  but  we  suspect,,  in  the  language 
of  the  bar,  that  he  was  a  seditious, 
malicious,  and  evil-disposed  person, 
not  having  tjie  fear  ot  God  brfore 
liis  eyc9. 
<«  Observations   on  the  Drama, 


with  a  View  to  its  more  beneGctai 
Effects  on  the  Morals  and  Man- 
ners   of    Society.      By    Edwsrd 
Greene."     If  any  greact  degree  cf 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  aa 
utter  extinction  of  me  drama,  these 
observations  may  aspire  to  a  exeat 
portion  of  the  benefit  that  would  be 
produced ;  for,  were  they  fully  car- 
ried into  efiect,  such  would  be  its 
ultimate  issue.  In  the  first  place,  no 
drama  ought  to  be  written  in  me- 
tre— ^no.  not  even  in  blank  verse, 
for  blaii  verse  is  not  the  language 
of  passion.     In    the    next,   never 
ought  a  ghost,  to  appear  upon  the 
stage,   nor  any  preternatural  ma- 
chinery to  be  employed;  for  such 
is  not  the  character  of  cconmon 
life ;  and  "  the  tragic  muse  should 
confiiie  itself  to  the  qtdet  haunts 
and  to  the  natural  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  domestic  life,  in  a 
forcible  and  affecfing  pourtrav  of 
individual  suffering.      An  apoh}^ 
is  offered  for  Shafapeare  upon  the 
latter  head,  deduced  from  the  as- 
sertion,  unproved  and  unprovable, 
that  ghosts  in  his  day  were  uni- 
formly accredited  by^  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  and-  were  introduced  in 
opposition  to  the  poet's  own  better 
judgement,  from  the  low  and  de- 
spicable motive  of  sacrificing  at  the 
shrine  of  vulgar  Wehef.     Nothing 
can  be  more  derogatory  to  the  ge^ 
nius  of  our  immortal  bard,  t&n 
suchanasserti(1n.  Shakspeare  needs 
no  apology :  his  ghosts,  instead  of 
being  introduced  eitlier  without  or 
against  bis  judgement,  evince  the 
utmost  degree  of  judgement  by 
their  iutroduct'on :  he  ali^-ays  findi 
a  sufficient  occasion  for  their  ap- 
pearance ;  the  dignus  vindhc  nodvs 
is  in  every  instance  complied  with ; 
they  assume,  a  character,  an  action, 
an  importance  that  belonp^s  to  them, 
and  hence  the  wide  difference  be- 
tv;ocn  the  ghosts    of   S^hakspeare 
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itid  Aose  of  manjr  modern  *dra- 
Sfnatists,  than  ^ich  nothing  can  be 
taiore  absurd)  because  nothing  can 
be  less  wanting, 

^  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Myste* 
ties  or  the  Cabins  by  Geprge  Start- 
fey  Fabcr,"  2  vols.  8vo.  ^  This  is 
an  attempt,  m  addition  to  thaS 
^hich  was  lately  bronght  for\frard 
fey  Mr.  Allwood,  to  revive  'and 
4'erify,  br  new  exemplifications, 
the  late  Mr.  Bryant's  theory  of  an- 
eicnt  mythologyk  The  supersti- 
fiou^  and  rtligious  mysteries  of 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  countries 
Irertf,  if  our  memory  fail  Us  not^- 
^tttribated  by  the  latt^  to  tliree 
^rime  source^-^-the  ark,  the  sun, 
and  the  serpent;  the  system  is  now 
simplified  by  a  resolution  into  two 
original  isources  alone ;  "The  ido«' 
kt^  of  the  tfentile  world  seems,'^ 
toys  our  Author,  **to  have  beeh 
btult  almost  universally  upon  a  tra« 
ditional  .remembrance  of  certain 
ttsi  events.  These  eveiits  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
first  race  of  mankind  by  the  waters 
0f  the  deluge,  and  the  introduction 
df  the  Sabian  superstition  by  Nim- 
todp^'  Mr»  Faber  has  carefully  re* 
trodden  the  ground  which  has  been 
so  often  trodden  before  with  atten- 
tion and  skill ;  and  the  harvest  he 
has  brought  home,  though  of  no 
great  value  in  our  estimation,  will 
probably  be  highly  prized  by  #very 
Student  in  the  same  school. 

We  have  been  much  pleased 
With  Mn  Clarke's  «  Testimonies  of 
differrtit  Authors  respecting  the 
Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in 
the  Vestibule  of  the  public  Library- 
Sit  Cambridge.*'  This  little  pam- 
|Vhlet  discloses  an  equal  degree  of 
Sbund  classical  learning,  ana  mde- 
fetigableactivity.  The  statue  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Clarke  at  Eleu- 
fiis,  in  a  tour  through  Greece,  and 
wii(b  tcaalh  address  send  aoecbaxuesd 


skill  conveyed  from  th6  spot  Jxt 
which  he  traced  it,  amidst  the  op- 
position of  the  natives,  who  re- 
garded the  idol  as  the  divine  pro* 
tectress  of  their  fields^ 
.  A  new  edition  of  Anacrtfon  ha« 
be^  published  in  octavo,  by  Mr.  E. 
Forster:  the  text  and  order  are 
those  of  Barnes ;  a  few  various 
readingshave,  however,  been  added, 
and  the  type,  which  is  Italic,  is  ex- 
quisitely elegant  and  accurate.—* 
These  odes  nave  also  been  once 
more  subjected  <o  art  English  ver- 
sion — an  effort  which  has  been  at^ 
tempted  by  Dr.  Girdlestone  5  )*eC 
^Q.  cattnot  even  at  present  boast  of 
a:'  translation  that  is  altogether 
worthy  of  the  original.  Dr.  Gir-^ 
dlestone  is  less  diffuse,  and  closei* , 
than  many  of  his  predecessors,  but 
he  wants  the  ease  and  freedom 
that  peculiarly  characterise  the 
Teian  bard.  The  best  version  we 
vet  possess,  is  perhaps  Mr.  Moore*s  i 
but  here,  while  ease  and  freedom 
are  sufficietitly  preserved,  we  lose 
all  the  terseness,  the  Attic  brevity, 
and  indeed  half  the  ideas  of  th^ 
original,  in  the  wild  and  unre- 
strained luxuriance  of  the  transla- 
tor's own  fancy. 

"  The  Argonauticsof  Apolloniurf 
Rhodius**  have  been  respectably 
rendered  into  English  verse  by' 
Mr.  Preston,  and  constitute,  in 
conjunction  with  the  translator's 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory 
notes  and  dissertations,  three  oc- 
tavo volumes.  The  version  is  er- 
trtmely  unequal  in  every  respect: 
we  have  sometimes  an  admirably 
executed  passage,  in  the  midst  of 
tamenesS  and  insipidity ;  at  other 
times  lines  well  turned,  and  pauses 
gracefully  varied,  terminating  all 
of  a  sudden  in  others  that  discover 
the  dullest  and  most  unpractised 
ear.  The  similitudes  are,occasion- 
atUyi  moreover,  introduced  with 
Xi  care, 
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care,  and  ably  maintained,  and 
at  other  times  totally  neglected,  or 
inisunderstood.  Yet  upon  the 
whole,  the  tmnslator  appears  suf- 
ficiently to  have  acquainted  him- 
self, not  only  witli  the  text  of  his 
autlior,  but  with  his  general  scope, 
intention,  and  peculiar  characte- 
listics.  These  are  minutely  and  sa- 
tisfactorily illustrated  in  tlie  sub- 
joined essays  and  dissertations,, 
which  we  have  perused  with  no 
small  degree  of  profit  or  pleasure. 

"  The  Lyrics  of  Horace,  com- 
prising his  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Secu- 
lar Odes,*'  have  once  more,  we 
perceive,  been  tortured  into  En- 
glish, by  an  anonymous  translator, 
who  has  taken  the  most  effectual 
way  in  the  world  to  prove  his  own 
incapacity  for  the  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken, by  reprinting  the  Latin 
text,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title,  in  a 
suhjoined  form,  but  which  in  the 
book  itself,  instead  of  being  sub- 
joined, runs  level  with  the  version, 
and  in  opposite  pages. 

M.  Segur*s  "Women,"  con^ 
taining  a  pleasin";  account  of  their 
*  condition  and  influence  in  society, 
in  almost  every  period  as  well  as 
country  of  the  world,  has  been 
translated  into  English;  The  ver- 
sion, so  far  as  we  have  perused  it, 
is  neat  and  faithful. 

From  the  college  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  Bengal,  lately  established 
with  a  spirit  and  a  policy,  an  atten- 
tion to  Oriental  learning,  and  a 
taste  for  polite  literature,  -which 
will  immortalise  his  memory,  by 
the  rharquis  of  Wellesley,  we  have 
received  an  octavo  volume  of  "  Es- 
says by  the  Students,"  which  re- 
flect high  credit  upon  the  attain- 
ments of  this  juvenile  institution. 
To  the  essays  are  added  tlie  theses 
pronounced  at  die  public  disputa- 
tions in  tlie  Oriental  languages,  on 
February  6,  180^    Tlie  essays  are 


nine  in  number j^  of  vWch  the  firit 
tl^ee  are  "  On  the  Advantaces  of 
an  academical  Institution  in  Lufia, 
considered  in  a  moral,  literary,  and 
political  point  of  View;"  the  se- 
cond three,  **  On  the  best  Means 
of  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  die 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Na- 
tives of  India ;"  and  the  last  thice, 
*«  On  the  Character  and  Capacity  of 
the  Asiatics,  and  particularly  of  the 
Natives  of  Hindustan."  Of  the 
theses  there  are  three ;  and  of  these 
the  first,  pronounced  in  the  Persiaa 
language  by  Mr.  Lovett,  is  desgn- 
to  prove,  that  an  "  academic  insti- 
tution in  India  is  advaxitageoos  to 
the  natives,  and  to  the  British  na- 
tion J  the  second,  spo^Len  by  Mr. 
Martin,  in  the  Bengalee  tongue^ 
contends  that  "the  Asiatics  are 
capable  of  as  high  a  degree  of  ci- 
vilisation as  the  Europeans.;"  and 
the  third,  delivered  in  the  Hindns- 
tanee  by  Mr.  Bayley,  asserts,  that 
"  the  Hindustanee  language  b  iha 
most  useful  in  India." 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  wc 
can  introduce  to  our  readers  a  new 
edition  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator, 
Guardian,  and  similar  periodica! 
papers,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"The  British  Essayists,"  hare  been 
re-ushered  into  the  world,  in  forty- 
five  volumes,  18mo.,  by  Mr.  A. 
Chalmers.  Tlie  nmge  in  this 
collection  is  complete ;  for  it  com- 
mences with  "The  Tattler,"  and 
closes  with  "  The  Observer :"  and 
what  renders  the  work  in  its  present 
form  very  highlyadvanugeotts  and 
instructive  is,  that  it  is  accompanied 
with  "Prefaces  historical  and  bio- 
graphical,** contributed  by  the  edi- 
tor himself,  and  containing  a  very 
large  portion  of  curious  and  amus- 
ing inibrmation,  in  a  flu^it  and 
animated  cliction. 

From  Mr.  S.  Turner,  to  whose 
"  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
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we  have  already  paid  our  compli- 
ttientSy  we  have  also  received  a 
•*  Vindicatioh  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  ancient  British  *Poem$  of 
Anet]nn,Taliessin,  Llywarch-Hen, 
and  Merdhin."  The  want  of 
bardic  characters — ^for  we  still  dure 
to  maintain  such  a  position,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Davies  and  several  other 
Welch  scholars — ^lias  confounded 
znuch  of  the  history  and  produc« 
tions  of  tlie  Cymrian  poets  toge- 
ther, and  not  only  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  assign  to.  each  their  seve- 
ral dues,  but  accurately  to  ascer- 
tain whether  some  who  are  stated 
to  have  been  highly  inspired  by 
the  Myvyrian  Muses  ever  had 
any  actual  existence.  In  this  re- 
^ct  the  critical  labours  before 
us  are  highly  usefuL  Mr.  Tur- 
ner has  decided  much,  though 
much  is  still  doubtful.  He  seems 
disposed  to  abandon  the  Triads, 
and  treats  as  unauthentic  consi- 
derably more  than  half  the  poems 
commonly  attributed  to  the  wri- 
ters who  are  the  subjects  of  his 
researches.  He  has  still  left  us 
enough  for  every  purpose. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  a 
third,  edition  of  Mr.  Ellis's  very 
valuable  "  Specimens  of  the  early 
English  Poets,"  which  is  now  ma- 
terially altered,  and,  what  is  of 
still  more  consequence,  materially 
improved  both  by  the  introduction 
of  new  matter  and  a  liberal  use  of 
the  pruning-hook.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
long  recommended  the  publication 
of  several  of  our  old  metrical 
romances,  as  a  useful  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  such  recommendation 
that  Mr.  Ritson  brought  forwards, 
in  three  volumes  octavo,  his  selec- 
tion of  «<  Ancient  English  Ro» 
mances."    Mr.  Ritson  is  now  no 


more ;  but  this  last  production  will 
remain  a  standard  monument  of 
his  deep  research,  indefatigable 
activity,  and  perhaps  \mri vailed 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  We  la- 
ment to  add  that  it  will  also  re- 
main a  standard  monument  of 
morbid  irritability  of.  temper,  and 
the  grossest  blasphemy -and  fana- 
ticism. The  work  opens  witli  a 
long  and  curious  dissertation  on 
romance  and  miustrelsy,  which  is 
replete  with  proofs  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  earliest  lan- 
guage, and'  enriched  widi  many 
specimens  of  its  relative  powers 
and  value :  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, in  many  instances,  un- 
supported in  itst  conjectures,  and 
disfigured  by  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  conceits.  The  selec- 
tions themselves  are  highly  curious 
and  entertaining,  and  the  poet  and 
the  philologist  may.  banquet  upon 
them  with  equal  delight. 

Among  the  poems  of  the  pre- 
sent year  we  have  none  that  soar 
to  xhe  character  of  the  epic ;  but 
we  have,  nevertheless,  been  pre- 
sented with  a  far  more  valuable 
collection  than  we  have  been  able 
to  boast  for  several  years,  pre- 
ceding. 

We  commence  with  "  The  Tem- 
ple of  Nature,  or  tlie  Origin  ^^f 
Society  ;  a  Poem  with  Philosophi- 
cal Notes.  By  Erasmus  Darwin, 
M.  D."  So  short  and  uncertain 
is  the  term  of  human  life,  that  tlie 
writer  of  the  preseixt,  like  that  of 
the  preceding  work,  is  now  no 
more  8  yet  the  fame  of  both,  often 
the  best  part  of  existence,  will  long 
survive  their  natural  deatlis,  and 
secure  for  them  a  permanency,  if 
not  an  inunortality  of  being,  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
most  men.  The  Temple  of  Na* 
ture  is  a  didactic  poem,  and  the 
autlibr  has  endeavoured,  more 
X  3  fully 
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*  fiiUy  than  ia  any  former  metrical 
essay*  to  develope  his  system  of 
zoology,  and  enliven  it  by  all  the 
variable  graces  and  polished  beau- 
ties of  sweet  persuasive  numbers. 
'  With  diis  system  few  of  our  read- 
ers are'unacquainted,  and  we  need 
npt  therefore  unfold  it  in  detaiL 
The  poem,  by  its  plan,  is  divided 
into  four  parts  or  cantos,  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  the  production 
of  life ;  the  second  of  its  re- 
production ;  the  third  of  the 
progress  of  the  mind;  and  the 
fourth  of  good  and  evil.  In  it3 
structure  and  diction  it  combines 
ail  the  common*  excellencies  and 
defects  of  this  celebrated  writer  ; 
its  versification  is  polishedf  but  its 
pauses  monotonous;  its  images 
are  splendid,  but  they  are  [|^neric 
and  general;  every  thing  is  per- 
sonified, and  moving ;  but  while 
all  is  alive,  all  is,  at  the  sametime, 
alike.  We  have  two  other  objec- 
tions, moreover,  to  advance*  of 
considerably  more  moment;  the 
one  is,  that  the  poem  before  us 
makes  by  far  too  free  a  use  of  that 
which  its  author  has  formerly  pub- 
lished—-we  mean  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den; and  the  other,  that  the  writer 

^  has  intermixed,  in  the  most  incon- 
gruous manner*  the  dogmas  .of 
different  creeds  and  systems :  here 
Moses  concurs  with  Buffon,  and 
Ovid  with  St.  Paul.  All  are  re- 
presented as  possessing  an  equal 
authority,  and  inculcating  the  same 
sublime  and  important  truths. — 
Here,  and  here  alone^  Dante  and 
Camoens  are  completely  put  to  tlie 
blush. 

Mr.  Good's  exquisite  version  of 
the  «  Song  of  Songs,"  as  a  trans- 
lation of  a  part  of  the  Bible,  we 
have  already  noticed  in  our  first 
chapter,  under  the  head  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader  of  taste  and  feeling.   . 


ex^ 


<<  Poems  Jiyrical  aitd  MtsediM 
neous;  by  the  lai€  Rer.  Heoiy 
Moore,  of  Liskeard.''  Again  ar» 
we  compelled  to  make  our  animd 
register  of  worth  and  jgeoias 
obituary:  the  author  oftbese 
cellent  compositions  is  also  ao  mort^ 
They  were  written  at  different  pe« 
ripds  of  his  life,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  been  earl^  cir- 
culated among  the  public,  aad 
have  acquired  for  him  that  aoficd 
of  approbation  for 'which  he  seeau 
to  have  been  ingenuously  pantxiig» 
and  of  which  he  was  unquestioo- 
ably  deserving;  but  that  his  x^ 
tired  situation,  as  the  dissentay 
minister  of  a  congreeation  in  a 
very  remote  part  of  &»  ooiBiti^» 
gave  him  no  opportunity  of  maai* 
testing*  till  towards  the  comoiOQ 
verge  of  life*  the  sprightly  and 
poetic  powers  with  which  be  was 
gifted.  At  this  period*  fortcBate- 
fj  for  him,  a  manuscript  copy  of 
his  productions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Aikin*  who*  with  his  usual 
taste  and  judgement*  conceiving 
highly  of  the  merits  of  the  poeais 
transmitted  to  him*  liberaHy  ub- 
dertook  to  superintend  their  pdili* 
cation  and  usher  them  into  the 
world.  The  success  they  met 
with  was  in  proportion  to  their  do* 
sert ;  and  we  imderstand  that  die 
hoary  bard  lived  just  long  enoogh 
to  be  enraptured^  by  die  iate&> 
gence.  He  died  in  the  fbU  and 
consoling  consciousness  that  the 
world  was  at  length  just  to  his 
merits.  The  poems  of  which  die 
volume  consists,  ar«,  as  the  tide 
imports,  for  the  most  part  lyrical ; 
we  can  add*  that  they  art  lua* 
fertrSy  musical,  and  mond,  or  de* 
vodoxial*  They  display  a  taste&l 
ear'  and  an  accurate  judgement^ 
much  warmth  of  ima^hiatioa  aad 
poetic  imagery.  Theu*  chief  fail- 
ure is  in  a  want  o£  characteristic, 
-    disciiminatiTe 
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iJBscrizninative  painting :  every 
thing  is  here  equal;  and,  as  vt^ 
have  just  observed  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's Temple  of  Nature,  while 
tverj  thing  is  aliv?,  every  thing 
is  alike. 

••  Scottish  Scenery,  or  Sketches 
In  Verse;  descriptive  of  Scenes 
chfefly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land/' This  quarto  volume,  the 
{^reduction  of  Dr.  Cririe,  is  a  poe- 
tical tour  through  the  country  de- 
scribed in  the  title.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  he  might  have  been 
more  elevated  in  prose,  more  en* 
tertaining,  more  eloquent.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  free  and 
easy ;  and  the  numerisqtte  firtur 
lege  solutis  is  so  generally  adhered 
to,  that  we  are  at  times  compelled 
,  to  search  for  a  foot-rule,  and  no- 
tice the  adjusted  capitals  of  every 
Kne,  before  wt  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  reading  has 
been  prose  or  poetry.  The  wvrk 
is  accompanied  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations, an^  ornamented'  with 
engravings,  neither  of  which  de- 
tract from  the  general  value  of 
the  performance. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Cambridge  has  pub- 
lished, in  a  large  quarto  volume, 
•an  entire  collection  of  the  "  Works" 
of  his  deceased  father,  which,  as 
they  are  chiefly  poetical,  require  a 
notice  in  this  place.  Of  these 
works  the  Scribbleriad,  a  poem 
long  since  published  separately,  is 
the  most  important.  Its  merit 
has  b^en  established  by  the  award 
tJf  die  public*  An  agreeable  life 
of  tlie  author  is  prefixed,  and  does 
credit  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  edi- 
tor. 

Of  the  smaller  poetical  contri- 
butions, we  have  to  remark  a  ver- 
sion of  select'  "  Poems  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Luis  de  Caritocrns,  by 
Lord  Viscount  Strangford ;"  pos- 
«    $e$sing  veiy  consider5)l<?  merit  of 


every  kind,  but  rather  too  para- 
phrastic and  fururiant:    "  Rliap- 
sodies,  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  author 
of  the  Shakespferian  MSS."  which 
remind  us  of  a  transaction  that 
would  prevent   the  possibility  of 
our  praising  them,   if  they  were" 
entitled  to  mote  praise  than  they 
can  lay  pretensions  to :   "  Narra- 
tive Poems,    by  Mr.  D' Israeli ;" 
highly  laboured,  but  often  loaded 
v/ith  affected  phraseologies :  "Scot- 
tish descriptive  Poems,"  edited  by 
Mr.  Leyden,   but  whose  %taste  is 
capable  of   improvement,    if  we 
may  judge  from  the  selections  be- 
fore us,   and  especially  from  his 
own  versions :    **  The  Picture,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  L.   Bowles,    being 
Verses  suggested  by  a  magnificent 
Landscape  of  Rubens:"  "  Nugai 
Poetical,  by  Dr.  Sayers,"  possess- 
ing the  usual  taste  and  elegance  of 
this  accomplished  scholar  :  "  The 
Defence  of  Order,  by  Jos.  Wal- 
ker, A.  M.,"   a  poem  better  in- 
tended than  executed,  clear  in  its 
language,    but  seldoni    animated 
with  the  living  fire  of  tlie  muses  : , 
«  Select  Poems,  by  the  Author  of 
Indian    Antiquities;"    being   the 
best  of  Mr.  Maurice's  poetic  effu- 
sions, and  consequently  those  which 
contain  most  of  his  refulgent  ima- 
gery, and  full-resounding  diction  : 
"  The  Enquiry,"    being  the  frsl 
and,  from  the  degree  of  merit  it 
possesses,  we  suppose  the  last  part 
of  a  larger  v/ork  which  the  ano- 
nymous author  appears  to  have  in 
safe    custody  in    his    escrutoire : 
«  Epigrams,  in  Two  Books;    by 
W.  B.  Rhodes,"  in  which  the  wit 
is  often  so  concealed  as  to  render 
them  rebuses,  rather  than  anything 
cilse  :  ♦<  The  Voyage  Home  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by*  H. 
W.  Tytler,  M.  li. ;"  which  may 
afford  amusement  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, bi;t  ouc^ht  to  be  below  the 
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nottce  of  JEnglish  readers  :  **  Po- 
ems on  various  Subjects,  by  Mrs- 
Grant,  of   Laggan/'   evincing  a 
very  creditable   portion  of  poetic 
animation,   a  refined  taste,  and  a 
feeling,  heart :  "  Scenes  of  Youth, 
or  Rural  Recollections,  >K?ith  other 
Poems,  by  Wm.  HoUoway;"  to 
which  a  second  volume  has  since 
been  added,  and  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  public  faVbur  that 
it  hence  appears  to  have  acquired : 
«  Society,  a  Poem  in  Two  Parts, 
with  other  Poems,  by  James  Ken- 
ncy ;"  lo  ^\'hose  society  it  is  enough 
for  us  LO  have  had  me  honour  of 
having  bc*n  once  introduced,  and 
which   we   found   intolerably  dull 
and    monotonous  :     <*  Poems   by 
Peter  Bayley,  jun.  Esq.,"   which 
prove  tliat  though  the  writer  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  dharacter  of  a 
poet,  he  h.Ts   to  that  of  a  poetic 
rcada^ ;  and  %^'hich  prove  also  that 
in  his  own  pf^rjon  he  Is  as  little 
accjuain'ed  widi  honesty  as  with  the 
mii-ses ;  for  the  sura  and  substance 
of  almost  every   piece  here  pre- 
sented to   us   is  outrageously  pil- 
laged from  other  -writers,  without 
the  least  acknowledgement  or  refe- 
rence :   ♦*  Clifton  Grove,  a  Sketch 
in  Verse,  with   other  Poems,   by 
H.  R.  White,'*  the  whole  of  whose 
productions  are  matured   beyond 
his  years,  and  many  of  which  are 
exquisitely  tender,    pathetic,   and 
polished ; — Mr.  White  appears  in- 
deed to  have  first   fallen  in  love 
witii   the   Muses  when  a  boy  of 
thirteen  ;  he  is  now  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years*   old ; 
♦«  Scenes  of  Iiifancy ;    descriptive 
of  Tiviotddc,  by  John  Leyden  ;'* 
smooth,    level,    correct ;    hut  un- 
animited,    uninteresting,  and   uur 
pcotic.d  :   "  Calista,  a  Picture  of 
iiiodern  Life,    a  Poem   in  lliree 
Tarts,  by  Luke  Booker,  LL.  D. ;" 
g  name  well  Iuiotmi  in  tlie  middle 


regions  of  Paraassosy  aHid  fat. 
w^om,  if  this  efiusion  do  not  ob- 
tain a  more  exalted  post*  it  wSl 
not  displace  him  to  an  inferior. 

The  d^*amas  of  the  present  day 
are  worked  up  like  spruce-beer  at 
the  demand  of  the  moment,  and 
are  designed  for  immediate  xa6 
alone.  The  fame  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
period  before  us  has  already  fleeted 
by,  and  it  is  scarcely  wordi  wlule 
to  stop  the  peritura  chartct*  Mr. 
Re)Tiolds  has  contributed  two 
plays,  of  which  the  first  is  enti- 
tled **  Delays  and  Blunders,  a  Co# 
medy  in  Five  Acts  ;'*  and  the  se- 
cond "  The  Caravan;'*  which  is 
called  a  scritxomic  romance,  in 
two  acts :  Mr.  Boaden  has  pro- 
duced two  also—"  The  Voice  of 
Nature,  a  Play  in  Three  Acts;" 
and  «  The  Maid  of  Bristol,"  of 
the  same  description  and  lengdi: 
Mr.  AUingham  has  also  tfoatri- 
buted  two ;  "  Hearts  of  Oak,  a 
Comedy  in  Five  Acts,"  and  "Mrs, 
Wiggins,  a  Comic  Piece  in  Two 
Acts."  Besides  these,  Mr.  Hol- 
croft  has  produced  ^  Hear  both 
Sides,  a  Comedy  in  Five  Acts  ;'* 
Mr.  H.  Siddons  "  A  Tale  of  Ter. 
ror,  in  Three  Acts;"  and  Mr, 
Kenney  "  Raising  die  Wind,  a 
Farce  in  Two  Acts." 

,  The  old  romance  of  Amadis  dc 
Gaul  has  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being,  either  in  whole, 
pr  in  part,  twice  naturalised  in 
our  own  language  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year.  Mr.  Soutbey 
has  rendered  it  entire,  and  with 
interesting  effect,  from  the  Spanish 
version  of  Garciordonez  de  Mon- 
talvo :  the  translation  is  in  prose, 
and  occupies  four  volumes  in 
twelves.  Mr.  Rose  has  rendered 
the  first  book  into  Iambic  vene. 
It  occupies  one  volume  octavo 
^d,  from  the  spirit  it  manifests^ 
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we  trust  the  rest  will  speedily  fol- 
low. 

The  most  popular  novels  are 
versions  from  the  French;  of 
which  we  may  first  mention  "  Del- 
phine,  by  Madame  de  Stael-Hol- 
stein  ;"  which  has  been  translated 
by  two  different  hands,  and  amidst 
at  prodigious  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon jargon  of  sentimental  love,  is 
laudably  designed  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  deism  over  revealed  re- 
ligion. **  The  Depraved  Hus- 
band and  the  Philosophic  Wife"  is 
an  original  production  of  madame 
Genlisy  and  is  little  calculated,  by 
the  possession  of  intrinsic  merit,  to 
add  to  her  fame  eitlier  in  France 
4)x  England.    We  bavj?  also  had 


the  «  Estelle"  of  M.  Florian, 
translated  by  Mr.  Maxey. — Of 
those  which  are  best  entitled  to 
notice,  as  the  origmal  productions 
of  our  own  country,  are  Mr. 
Pickersgill's  "  Three  Brothers  ;*• 
«  Leopold  ;"  "  Thaddeus  of  War-  ^ 
saw|  by  Miss  Porter;"  "Very 
Strange,  but  Very  True,  or  the 
History  of  an  old  Man's  young 
Wife,  by  Francis  Lathom;"  "  Let- 
ters of  Miss  Riversdale ;"  and 
Mrs,  Hehnes's  "  St.  Clair  of  the 
Isles ;"  to  which  we  may  add,  as 
not  possessing  a  more  definite 
place  tor  their  classification,  "  The 
Wanderer,  by  Mr.  Fothergill ;'» 
and  Dr.  Cowper's  "  Tourificatious 
of  Malachi  Meldrum,  Es^." 
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Of  the  Year  1803, 


CHAPTER    I. 


BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL, 


NO  foreign  people  have  so  vo- 
luminously engaged  in  theo- 
logical criticism  and  p6lemics  as 
the  Germans^  and  on  diis  account 
we  commence  with  their  produc- 
tions. *It  is  impossible,  indeed^  to 
notice  the  whole,  but  we  iball  en- 
deavour to  eive  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  chief  of  mpse  which  have  reach- 
ed ourselves.  In  the  protestant 
church,  for  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ^ 
division, weperceivewith  much  plea- 
sure that  the  late  M.  Rosenmiiller 
has  a  son  worthy  of  being  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  province  of  sacred  li- 
terature; and  who,  in  imitation  of 
his  father's  "  Scholia"  upon  the 
New  Testament,  has  just  brought 
forward  his  own  **  Scholia"  upon 
the  Old.  The  system  chalked  out 
by  the  former  Rosenmiiller  is  here 
pursued  to  its  utmost  latittide;  the 
same  y^ws,  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  imaginations.  Perused  with 
hesitating  scrupulosity,  it  wiU  be 
found  a  valuable  work  in  any 
country.  The  termination  of  the 
««  Philosophical,  critical,  and  his- 
torical Commentaries  of  Professor 
Paulus  on  the  Evangelists,"  we 
noticed  in  our  last  volume ;  and  in 
the  **  Eriaute  nmgen  zum  xieucn 


Testament^  (Illustrations  of  the 
New  Testament),  of  Dr.  Stola,  of 
Bremen,"  we  perceive  a  critic  wor- 
thy of  treading  in  his  steps.  We 
are  compeDed  to  remark,  however, 
tliat  M.  Stolz,  like  Paulas«  appean 
to  lis  to  indulge  by  far  too  largely 
in  conjectural  criticism.  We  can 
by  Ti6  means  always  sq)prove  of  the 
proposed  emendations. 

Professor  Vater,  of  Halle,  has 
published  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  to  which  the  same  ob- 
servations will  apply,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  abridge* 
ment  of  the  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  of  our  own  countnrman  Dr. 
Geddes,  whose  Biblical  labbun 
have  long  been  received  with  more 
warmth  of  approbation  in  Ger- 
many than  at  home.  Professor 
Smidt,  of  Giessen,  in  conjtmctioa 
with*  his.  learned  collearoe,  con- 
tinues his  elucidation  or  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  most  andeot 
history  of  the  church,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Bibliothek  fur  Kritik 
und  Exegese  der  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, und  die  alteste  Kritoges- 
chichtcn."  This  plan  we  need 
not,  at  this  period,  point  out ;  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted 
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•vinees  no  defalcation.  M,  GUte 
has  at  length  published  his  <<  £m« 
kitung  in  die  Psalmen,*'  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Psahns;".  and  M. 
Schulze  his  ♦*  Literary  Character 
9Ltd  Estimation  of  the  Episties  of 
St.  Peter,  St  Jude,  and  St.  James," 
•*  Schrift-stellerische  Character  und 
Werth  des  Petrus,  Judas,  und 
Jacobus,  zum  behuf  der  Special 
Hermeneutik  ihren  Schriften  uh- 
tersucht  und  bestimmt."  The 
former  contains  many  pertinent  ob- 
servations, and  ingenious  surmi^s : 
the  latter  is  a  critical  investigation 
of  the  chief  doctrinal  points  con- 
tained in  the  epistles  Jn  question, 
and  offers  an  able  solution  of  itiany 
difficulties  which  have  often  been 
conceived  to  attach  to  them. 

In  Germany,  also,  we  meet  with 
a  multitude  of  periodical  publica- 
tions'  devoted  to  the  puhuits  of 
theology,  which  are  well  worth 
noticing,  although  consisting  of 
detached  papers  and  essays.  Of 
^ese  we  ought  not  to  forbear  to 
Tntention  the  **  Manual  of  eccle- 
siastical History,^'  **  Ausfiihrliches 
llandbuch  der  ChristlichenKirchen- 
geschichte,"  by  professor  Smidt, 
whose  name  we  nave  already  no- 
ticed with  approbation*  This  is 
one  of  the  best  journals  of  the  kind 
which  have  reached  us ;  it  has  now 
.  completed  its  second  volume,  and 
we  trust  it  will  long  be  persevered 
in*  'Hie  ablest  papers  of  which  it 
consists  are  written  by  M.  Smidt 
himself,  and  by  M.  Henke,  of 
Helmsdidt.  M.  Henke  is  an  inde« 
fatigable  writer ;  for,  independent- 
ly of  the  casual  assistance  he  thus 
renders  his  firiend,  the  prpfessor  of 
Giessen,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  a 
journal  of  a  similar  description^ 
under  tlie  title  of  **  Mfegazin  f  iir 
Religions  Philosophie9Exegese,und 
Kirchengesohichte,^'  "•  Magazine 
of  thieological  Philosophy  and  Cri- 
ticism, and  ecclesiastical  History,^' 


whieh  has  now  closed  Its  twelfih 
volume;  and  is  busily  engaged  in 
an  extensive  "  General  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,  chronologi* 
cally  arranged,**  "AUgemeineGes- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Kirche 
nach  Zeitfolge,"  which  has  aheady 
advanced  to  its  fifth  voluifte,  and 
brings  down  the  history  of  the 
church  to  the  last  century.  M. 
Henke  gives  the  most  evident 
proofs  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
mind,  a  masculine  judgement,  and 
the  possfession  of  an  ample  store  of 
information  for  the  important  sub- 
jects on  which  he  is  engaged.  At 
Tubingen  we  meet  with  a  magazine 
of  a  similai^  kind,  edited  by  pro- 
fessor Flat.  At  Marpurg  a  second, 
under  the  conduct  of  professor 
Wachler ;  and  at  Altdort  a  thirds 
superintended  by  professor  Gabler. 
The  **  Beytrage  zur  Bef orderung. 
See,"  **  Contnbutions  towards  pro- 
moting a  rational  Mode  of  thinking 
in  Religion,**  published  in  Switzer- 
land, under  the  guidance  of  the 
late  learned  M.  Corrodori,  is  still 
continued  under  the  title  of  **Neue 
Beytrage,  &c.**  and  is  possessed 
of  the  same  erudition  and  spirit. 

Am6ng  the  German  catholic? 
the  publications  chiefly  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  **  Geistliche  Mo* 
riatschrift,  &c.,*'  "  Spiritual  Maga- 
zine, for  the  Use  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Constance,**^  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of 
the  baron  Dalberg,  the  late  btshoj^ 
of  this  city,  a  learned  and  liberal 
work ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  worthy  prelate, 
unfortunately  discontinued ;  and 
the  **  Hebersetzung  und  Ansle^ 
gung  der  neuen  Testaments,  flee.,'* 
«*  Translation  and  Ejrolanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  Use 
of  the  Clergy,"  by  professor  * 
Schwarzel,  of  Freyberg.  This  last 
work  is  patronised  by  the  present 
btAop  of.Cottstaace>  and  is  of  a 

very 
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verjr  different  description  from  that 
which  it  has  unwortniiy  super- 
seded. The  version  differs  but  in 
few  places  from  the  Uouay  edition, 
and  the  explanations  are  possessed 
of  all  its  bigotry  and  commination. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  spi- 
rit of  catholic  liberality  is  consi- 
derably increasing ;  and  such  pub- 
lications as  M.  Kiepler's  "  Kleines 
Magazin,"  '•  Small  Magazine  for 
religious  Teachers,*'  published  at 
Landshut;  M.  Seik's  «  Biblio- 
thek  fiir  Geistlichc,  &c.,"  "  Li- 
brary for  Clergymen  in  Town  and 
Country;"  and  professor  Geis- 
hapner's  "  Theologische  Moral," 
**  Theological  System  of  Morality," 
both  published*  at  Linz,  are  admi- 
rably calculated  to  augment  it  still 
further. 

The  volumes  of  sermons,  as  also 
the  single  sermons,  disposed  of  at 
the  last  JLeipsic  fair,  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  in  no  instance,  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  them,  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  pre-eminency  of 
merit  as  to  entitle  them  to  indivi- 
dual notice  in  the  present  brief 
sketch.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
clude our  account  of  the  theologi- 
cal productions  of  Germany  by 
glancing  at  a  work  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  religious  polemics 
m  our  own  country,  is  well  worth 
perusing — we  mean  the  "  Weider- 
legung  einiger  d^  Wichtigsten 
Emwendun?en  gegen  die  ^clitheit 
der  Evangeliums.Ioannis,"  "  Refu- 
tations of  various  Objections  against 
the  Authenticity  of  St.  ^hn*s 
Gospel,"  a  work  of  real  merit,  and 
warmly  and  deservedly  recommend- 
ed by  professor  Ziegler,  in  an*  in- 
troduction jircfixed  to  it. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  catho* 
lie  religion  \n  France  has  not  yet 
produced  any  original  works  of 
prominent  value  or  importance, 
though  it  has  occasioned  new  edi- 
tions of  §ever;d  th^t  w?r^  oyt  of 


print,  as  well  as  a  few  trandattdnt 
irorri  authors  of  our  own  countrr. 
Amohg  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  «  Pens^es,"  «  Thoughts 
of  Father  Bourdaloue  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,"  in  three  volumes 
twelves;  **  History  of  the  £sU« 
blishment  of  Christianity  in  die 
East  Indies,"  by  the  French  bishops, 
in  two  volumes  twelves;  and  the 
**  Agreement  of  the  Book  of  Ge« 
nesis  with  Geology,  and  hnmaii 
Records,  upon  the  Facts  and  Epochs 
of  the  Creation,  and  the  oniyersal 
Deluge,"  by  the  elder  M.  Gcrvais 
de  la  Prise,  one  volume  octavo. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  instanrrd 
"  Mr.  Jenyns*s  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  followed  by 
Fenelon's  Plan  upon  the  same  Sub- 
ject, together  vnxix  his  Thoughu  on 
Providence ;  and  still  further  aug- 
mented by  a  Discourse  of  th?  latt 
Dr.  Blaur,  on  the  Advantages  of 
Religion,  and  the'  Maxims  of 
Christianity." 

M.  Lucet,  author  of  the  **  Prin- 
ciples of  universal  Canon  Law," 
has  published  a  work  entitled  **  La 
Religion  Catholique,  &c.,"  «  Tht 
Catholic  Religion  the  only  tme 
Religion,  and  the  sole  suitable  to 
the  Dignity  and  Wants  of  Man." 
The  principles  inculcated,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  that  pervades  it,  may 
easily  be  surmised  from  the  title. 
We  are  sorry  to  behold  any  consa^ 
derable  body  of  FreiKhmen  thus 
for  ever  nmning  from  extreme  to 
extreme— from  monarchy  to  anar- 
chy, from  anarchy  to  tyranny,  from 
superstition  to  atlieism,  and  fit)m 
atheism  to  fanaticism  and  bigotry. 

From  the  short  interval  we  have 
enjoyed  of  a  general  peace,  and  the 
unhappy  revival  of  a  new  war,  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  obtain  impor- 
tations of  French  works  upon  any 
subject;  and  we  have  hence  been 
incapable  of  noticing,  till  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  publication  of 
Mt  Necfeer, 
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M.  Necker,  whiehi  in  point  of  date, 
ought  to  have  been  introducqd  into 
our  account  of  foreign  literature 
for  the  last  or  even  the  preceding 
year.  The  work  we  refer  to  is  en- 
titled "  Cours  de  Morale  Religi- 
euse,"  "  Course  of  religious  Mo- 
rality," and  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  tnree  volumes  octavo.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  inculcate  and  revive  reli- 
gious impressions  in  France,  which 
of  late  years .  have  been  felt  in  a 
very  superficial  and  contracted  de- 
gree, and  which  even  at  present, 
now  that  Christianity  in  every  form 
may  be  publicly  professed  with  less 
danger  of  derision  than  a  few  years 
ago,  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  very  deeply-rooted  hold  of  the 
heart,  or  to  have  been  rendered 

fenerally  apparent  otherwise  than 
y  official  parade,  and  the  sinister 
countenance  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment. This  then  being  the 
object  of  M.  Necker^s  work,  we 
have  next  to  observe  that  its  form 
is  scrmonic;  that  it  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  and  each  section  into 
a  certain  number  of  discourses,  in- 
troduced with,  or  dependent  upon, 
a  preliminary  text  selected  for  the 
occasion.  The  whole  catalogue  of 
sermons  amounts  to  twenty-nine; 
of  which  the  first  section,  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  grounds 
of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
contains  four,  the  subjects  being 
the  existence  of  a  God,  the  union 
of  morality  with  the  divine  perfec- 
Uons,  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  second  section  comprises  the 
reciprocal  duties  between  man  and 
man,  as  truth,  justice,  and  charity.. 
The  third  extends  to  duties  which 
result  from  family  connexions  and 
dependencies,  as  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,'  master 
and  servant.  Thefourth  sectionisdi- 
rected  to  predominant  and  immoral 
passions,  such  as  envy,  vanity,  am* 


bition,  and  tlie  lust  of  gain.    The 
fifth  and  last  takes  a  ^^eral  sunrej 
of  thd  Christian  religjoii,  and  of  the 
various  systems  by  which  it  ia  op- 
posed.   We  have  never  regarded 
M.  Necker  as  a  rigid  dialectician  ; 
a  writer  whose  arguments,  even 
when  he  condescends  to  adopt  ^y, 
follow' with  close  succession,  or  le- 
gitimate and  necessary  dependence  i 
ne  is  a  declaimet .  rather  than  a 
logician ;  and  in  the  work  before  lis 
his  apostrophes  and  personifications 
are  often  extended  to  subjects  that 
render  them  rather  ludicrous  than 
impressive,  and  debase  the  topic  it 
is  his  indubitable  intention  to  exalt. 
Thus,,  in  the  introduction  of  a  sfer- 
mon  upon  death,  we  meet  with  the 
following  exclamation — *^  Death! 
death !  What  is  this,  name  which  I 
am  pronouncing  ?    Death!    every 
thing  flies,  every  thing  vanishes  be- 
fore it.     What  a  dreadftil  and  fu- 
nereal image  am  I  about  to  propose 
to  your  meditations!    The  spring 
has  enamelled  our  fields,  die  earth 
is  adorned  with  fresh  splendor,  the 
flowers,  i;he  plants,  the  fields,  our 
groves,'  our  gardens,  our  meadows, 
all  are  animated,  all  embellished. 
Death !    and  shall  you  be  suffered, 
&c.*'     A  sennon  on  the  subject  of 
love   seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
composed  out  of  a  spirit  of  com- 
miseration for  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors,  and  kindly  to  assure  tliem 
— ^from  what  autliority  we  know 
not — that    in    the    indulgence   of 
this  passion  they  shall  be  happier  in 
the  next  world  than  they  have  been 
in  this*   "  Ah  I  ye,  too,  have  equal 
vows  to  make,  ye  tender  friends! 
ye  aflfectionate    souls!    whp  have 
never  been  able  to  trace  on  earth  a 
companion  wovdiy  of  your  own  re* 
fined  sentiments,  console  yourselves ! 
live  in  hope ; .  for  you  awiiits  a  futu- 
rity in  which  your  nature,  rendered 
perfect,   will   discover  its  counta-* 
part."     The  style  seldom  varies 

from 
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from  diii  stilted  itnd  gaady  stfblN 
mtj ;  and  though  we  confess  we 
perceive  nothing  that  is  inconsistent 
with  *•  ttlinouB  morality,**  we 
bdiold^ery  little  that  refers  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  or  sanctions  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  texts  are 
dedhced  from  the  Biblej  htft  thr  in* 
idiA  may  make  as  free  a  use  bot)| 
of  the  teiu  selected^  and  die  dis« 
courses  deduced  from  them,  as  the 
Christian  hims^.  They  are  hence 
•ermons  of  universal  application  ? 
but  this  is  according  to  M. 
Keeker's  modei  whose  reli^on  is 
xatjier  a  system  of  feeling,  man  of 
practicable  doctrine. 

America  is  rather  a  recipient  of 
Geological  labours  from  the  old 
world,  than  a  contributor  by  the 
exercise  of  her  own  efforts.  Its 
principal  exertions  are  in  the  line 
ef  sermons^  upon  temporary  and 
local  events,  and  which  are  almost 
:dways  published  in  the  form  of 
awle  discourses.  Of  these  v^  may 
Botioe  Mr.  Spring's  **  Sermon  de- 
livered before  the  Massachusetts'' 
Missionary  Society,"  from  Rom. 
xi.  25;  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Gendles  are  to  be  the  medium,  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  of  con- 
verting the  Jews :  Mr.  M'Leod^s, 
in  opposition  to  the  slave-trade, 
preached  before  the  **  Reformed 
Fresbyterian  Congregation,  in  the 
City  of  New  York;"  a  subject  of 
considerable  moment,  in  reference 
to  the  place  in  which  it  was  deli- 
vered :  Mr.  Hempill's  *«  On  the 
Natureof  religious  Fastings,"  which 
appears  to  1^  rather  serious  than 
eloquent,  rather  difiuse  than  im- 
pi^sssive. 

Independently  of  these  efiusrons, 
we  perceive  an  anonymous  pobli* 


cation  entitled  <•  A  Para^dirase  en 
eight  Chapters  of  the  Prophecy  rf 
Isaiah,  wherein  it  is  attempted  to 
express  the-Sense  of  die  Prophet^ 
in  proper  English  style.**  Thi 
paraphrase  is  more  brief  than  ex- 
plicit, and  rather  dest^poed  to  coo' 
vey  an  idea  of  the  wnter's  indivi- 
dual opinrott  than  of  the  real  soc^ 
of  the  prophecy  itsdf.  Dr.  Bro* 
dinct  has'tnought  it  nece&saiy  to 
ddd  another  answer  to  Hiotna^ 
Paine's  **  Age  of  Reason,"  tAicH 
he  has  brought  forwards  mider  th# 
title  of  "  The  Age  of  Rev^doa, 
or  the  Age  of  Reason  shown  to  be 
an  age  of  Infidelity."  The  writer 
would  &ave  performed  a  better  ser- 
vice, in  our  apprehension,  by  re- 
editing  one  or  two  of  the  nunjexons 
replies  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully published  against  this  blondero 
fng  and  infidel  book  in  our  own 
country,  and  especially  diose  of 
the  bishop  of  LandafF,  or  the  hxt 
Mr.  Wakefield. 

Mr.Dobsonhas  brou^  forwards 
•*  Letters  on  the  Existence  and 
Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
moral  State  of  Man;^*  a  useful 
and  judicious  volume ;  and  Dr. 
Dwight,  in  a  new  edition  of  •*  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms,"  has  added  many 
of  his  own,  by  a  irersion  of  various 
<PsaIms  omitted  by  the  origmal 
translator;  and  has  moreover  sd- 
tiered  several  of  those  already  be- 
fere  him.  We  do  not,  in  general, 
perceive  dsat  much  is  gamed  hf 
this  spirit  of  innovation ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  designate  i3aam 
whichare  introducedby  Dr.  Dwi^ 
hmtsclf ;  ^e  venr  hriSnioT  poetry 
they  exhibit  sumciendy  indicatts 
them,  wiiteat  further  interference. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


IPHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


IN  the  department  of  the  healmg 
art,  we  have  a  range  before  us  so 
Wide,  and  filled  wida  publications  so 
valuable,  that  it  is  widi  difficulty  we 
shall  be  abltf  to  restrain  ourselves 
within  the  bounds  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  limited.  We  shall  com- 
mence with  the  productions  of 
France,  and  shall  first  notice  the 
*<  Medical  and  Philosophic  Trea- 
tise on  mental  Derangement,  by 
Ph.  Pinel,  Chief  Physician  at  die 
Hospital  at  Saltpetriere,  and  Profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris."  This  is  the  work  of  a 
vigilant  and  intelligent  practitioner. 
AG.  Pinel  was  formerly  physiciair 
to  the  Bicdtre,  an  extensive  hospi- 
tal for  lunatics,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris:  he- asserts  that  he  had  al- 
ways a  strong  desire  to  investigate 
cases  of  insanity,  and  the  situation ' 
he  then  possessed  gave  him  ample  ' 
scope  for  the  gratification  of  nis 
predominant  inclination.  The  trea-  . 
tise  is  introduced  by  a  preliminary 
dissertation  upon  subjects  generally 
connected  with  the  malady  in-  que- 
stion, and  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  book.  The 
work  is  then  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  au- 
thor treats  of  periodic  or  intermit- 
tent madness;  in  the  second  of  die 
moral  treatment  of  the  diseased ; 
the  third  contains  anatomic  inqui- 
ries into  the  defective  conformation 
ot  the  skulls  of  the  insane ;  in  the 
fourth  the  author  offers  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  disorder ;  in  the 
fifth  presents  his  outline  of  the  pro- 
per mtemal  police  for  a  lunatic 
nosprtsd;  and  in  the  sixth  and  last 
developes  his  principles  of  medical 
treatmex\t  and  regimen.    M,  Pinel 


pays  several  handsome  compHmentt 
to  the  practitioners  of  our  own 
country  for  tlieir  successful  results, 
but  laments  at  the  same  time,  anci 
certainly  not  without  reason,  that 
men,  who  from  extensive  experi- 
ence shduld  be  capable  of  conunu- 
nicating  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, should  communicate  so  spa- 
ringly. It  is  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  medical  science  to  per- 
ceive, after  all,  how  little  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  this  disuse— the 
most  cruel  that  can  afilict  the  hu- 
man race,  by  whomsoever,  and  in 
what  place  soever,  it  may  chance 
to  be  studied.  We  cannot,  to  a 
certainty f  trace  the  remotest  degree 
of  organic  injury  in  the  brain,  a« 
its  immediate  cause :  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  in  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  itself  is,  indeed,  occasi* 
onally  found  on  dissection  after 
death,  but  by  no  means  always; 
and  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  precision  whether  such  ap- 
pearance be  the  cause  or  the  con- 
sequence. ^  The  n^w  division  of- 
fered us  in  this  work  is  neither 
peculiarly  accurate,  nor  peculi- 
arly scientific  2  it  comparts  th« 
disease  into  fivt  distinct  species — 
melancholy  or  delirium  restricted 
to  one  object ;  mania  widiout  deli- 
ipium;  mania  with  delirium;  ab- 
straction (demence)  or  abolition  of 
thought;  andidiotism.  We  could 
easily  point  out  a  variety  of  errors 
into  which  such  a  system  must 
necessarily  betray  us,  if  we  had 
time ;  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
observe  that  M.  Pinel  very  judici- 
ously objects  to  the  use  of  any  de- 
gree of  coercion  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely 
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lately  necessary ;  although  on  the 
mode  of  treatment  must  much  de- 
pend upon  the  indlvidunl  instance 
presented.  He  reeards  religious 
mania  as  the  most  difficult  of  any 
to  dispel. 

From  the  same  able  writer  we 
have  also  received  a  volume  of 
«  Clinical  Medicine/*  the  object 
of  which,  like  that  of  the  former 
work,  is  to  introduce  a  new  and 
more  characteristic  nosology.  As 
in  the  former  work,  we  think  also 
in  the  present,  that  in  this  respect 
he  has  not  been  successful.  In  few 
words,  his  views  are  seldom  per- 
^icuous,  and  his  practice  is  too 
tunid. 

Professor  Vitet  has  published,  in 
six  volumes  8vo.,  his  **  Medicme 
Expectante,"  **  Expectant  Medi- 
cine," which  is  a  work  of  consi- 
derable merit;  and,  as  grounded 
almost  entirely  upon  practical  at- 
tention, is  highly  worthy  of  die  pe- 
rusal of  the  medipal  world  at  lar^e. 
The  golden  mean  is  tc>  determine 
when  to  act,  and  when  to  refrain 
from  acting  ;  since  as  much  harm 
at  least  has  been  done  by  being  too 
busy,  as  by  being  top  quiet.  In 
England,  and  our  author  asserts 
the  same  in  France,  we  cannot 
generally  be  charged  with  the 
crime  ot  remaining  inactive  spec- 
tators: the  late  Dr.  Heberden  is 
the  only  physician  of  real  respecta- 
bility whom  we,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, recollect  as  being  liable  to 
this  imputation;  he  was,  upon  every 
.occasion,  .an  expcctajit  practitioner , 
but  he  was  S.  most  careful  observer 
of  nature ;  and,  we  believe,  often  ac- 
complished .more  by  his  quietism, 
than  the  most  vigorous  assailants 
have  obtained  by  their  hardihood. 
The  work  before  us,  as  we  learn  from 
the  introductory  letter,  is  tlie  re- 
sult of  a  contest  which  for  many 
years  seem  to  have  been  maintain- 
ed at  LtyoTiS^   our  •  author's  last 


abode,  between  the  different  pliysK 
cians  established  in  that  city,  and 
in  which  we  are  here  told  the  «- 
pectant  cohort  at  length  prevailed. 
M.  Vitet,  like  M.  Pmel,  ofBers  as  a 
new  system  of  nosology ;  but  we 
see  notning  in  it  to  induce  those  who 
are  attached  to  the  classifications  of 
Sauvage  or  CuUen  to  desert  than 
for  the  present.  The  last  vohinie 
consists  of  a  Materia  Medtca,  but 
which,  from  the  feebleness  a£  its 
contents,  we  should  suppose  rather 
drawn  up  for  the  lady-practitiofners 
of  France,  than  for  the  professkn. 

MM.  Nicolas  and  GnendeviDe 
hare  published,  conjointiyy  an  oc- 
tavo volume  of  *^  Medical  and  che- 
mical Investi^tions  and  Experi- 
ments on  the  I>iabetes  Melitns,  or 
Phthisurie  Sucree^*^  the  last  tenn 
being  employed  by  themselves,  bnt 
in  our  opinion  without  answering 
the  purpose,  to  convey  a  more  do- 
finite  idea  of  the  disease  than  its 
common  appellation.  The  plan 
not  long  since  proposed  by  our  own 
ingenious  countryman  Dr.  Roiio, 
and  so  powerfully  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Cruickslunk, 
seems  to  be  $till  novel  in  France. 
The  experiments  here  detailed  how- 
ever,  the  theory  of  the  disease,  and 
the  method  proposed  to  be  pur- 
sued in  its  cure,  are  in  perfect  uni- 
son ;  the  last  consisting  in  remov- 
ing  the*  spasmodic  .Election  on 
which^e  disorder  is  conceived  to 
depend,  and  in  multiplying  the 
principle  of  animalisation.  We 
are  sorry  to  find  Dr.  RoUo's  name 
not  treated  in  this  volume  with  the 
lespect  to  ^'hich  he  is  entickd. 
For  the  rest,  the  account  contains 
a  full  history-  of  the  diabetes,  bot 
irregular  in  manner,  and  in  maxtier 
not  always  comprehensible. 

Among  the  medical  nractitioii- 
ers  of  Germany,  we  still  percave 
something  of  the  same  controversy 
between  thp  Brunonians  and  the 
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Antt-Brunontans,  which  we  noticed 
in  oiir  last  year's  retrospect.  On 
the  part  of  the  former  have  ap- 
peared not  less  than  two,  Materia 
Medicos,  one  by  M.  Loos  of  Er<. 
lang,  and  the  other  by  Dr,  Frank 
of  Vienna  :  of  these,  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  best  calculated  to  support 
the  theory  of  excitation,  though  the 
writer  is  an  indiscriminate  enco- 
•  miasty  and  not  perfectly  correct  in 
the  distribution  of  his  classed.  The 
medical  journals,  which,  like  those 
upon  theology,  are  almost  inmmie* 
rabie,  have  entered  into  the  con- 
test, and  a  great  number  of  the  aca<* 
demical  theses  are  devoted  to  the 
same  subject.  Dr.  Meyer,  Dr. 
Hartmanti,  and  Dr.  Schomdor&r, 
appear  to  be  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  theory,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Frank;  while  the  "Medici- 
nisches  Archiv  von  Wien  und 
Oesterrich,"  "  Medical  Archives  of 
Vienna  and  Austria,"  for  several 
years  published  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Ferro,  a  physician 
of  considerable  talents  and  reputa- 
tion, still  adheres  to  the  old  school. 
We  perceive  that  the  Bruno-mania 
is  by  no  means  confined,  however, 
to  Germany.  In  our  last  retro- 
spect we  pointed  out  its  inroads  into 
Spain,  and  we  have  now  to  notice 
its-  progress  into    Italy,  and  the 

?ublicatioh  at  Florence,  by  signor 
-uigi  Emiliani,  M.D.  of  an  octa- 
vo volume,  entitled  "  Analisi  delle 
Propositioni  fundamentali  dellaTe- 
oria  Medica  de  Brown."  It  is  not, 
however,  a  book  that  merits  an 
analysis  for  the  meridian  of  our  own 
metropolis.  As  new  journals,  we 
have  to  introduce  the  "  Archiv  f lir 
dieThierische  Chemie,"  "Archives 
of  animal  Chemistry,^'  published 
by  Dr.  Horkel,  at  Halle,  of  which 
the  first  three  numbers  are  the 
whole  that  have  yet  reached  us; 
and  which,  contrary  to  the  ar- 
chives of  Crell  and  Scherer,  that 
1803. 


include  botli  pharmacy  and  mine- 
ralogy, is  to  be  confined  to  ani- 
mal chemistry    exclusively ;    and 
the   "  Archiv  fur  die  Pharmacie 
undAerztlicheNaturkunde,"  "  Ar^ 
chives  of  Pharmacy  and  medical 
Philosophy,"  which  may  tend,  in 
some  degree^  to  apply  the  defici- 
encies oithe  former.     This  last  is 
edited  by  MM.  Schaut  and  Piepem- 
brine  conjointly,  of  Cassel;    and 
the  first  five  numbers  arie  the  whole 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.    Many 
of  the  articles  inserted  in  it,  and 
especially  on  chemistry,  are  highly 
valuable.    M.  Osiander,  of  Gotten- 
burg,  has  published  two  volumes 
octavo,  entitled  "  Principles  of  the 
Art   of  Midwifry."      It   contains 
many  judicious  remarks,  but  is  by 
far  too  free  in  recommending  the 
use  of  instruments,  and  not  allow^ 
ing  Nature  to  perfonn  those  evo- 
lutions to  which  she  is  often  com* 
petent  by  her  o\vn  powers,  and  still 
more  frequently  when  merely  as- 
sisted by  the  fingers.    M.  Tittman, 
of    Dresden,  has    completed    his 
"  System  der.Wundarzncykunst,'* 
"  System  of  Surgery,"  consisting 
of  the  course  of  chirurgical  lectures 
he  lately  read  at  the  college  in  this 
city;  andM,  Richter,  of  Gottingen, 
has  published  the  sixth  volupie  of 
his    "  Aufangsgriinde    Wundarz- 
neykunst,"  Elements  of  Surgery,'* 
constituting,   in    every  respect,  a 
companion  wortliy  of  the  volumes 
which  have  preceded  it. 
•    In  Italy,  independently  of  M. 
Emiliani's  "  AnsJysis,"  which  we 
have  just  glanced  at,  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  the  **  Insticutioni  di 
Medicina  forense,"    "  Institutions 
of  forensic  Medicine,"  by  M.  Tor- 
tosa  of  Vicenza ;  which  is  an  able 
publication   upon    this  branch   of 
medical  science :  and,  as  forensic  or 
judicial  medicine,  the  study  of  it 
which  enables  us  to  give  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  account  of  disesises 
y  ahd 
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and  their  consequences  in  coarts  61 
mstice,  is  by  no  meftns  so  much  at- 
tended to  in  our  own  country  as  ia 
many  parts  of  the  continent,  tha 
^ork  before  us  is  entitled  to  attm- 
tton:    It  extends  to  two  volumes 
octavo.    We  have  also  met  with  a 
clear  and  judicious  account  of  the 
epidemic  that  pk«vaikd  at  Genoa 
during  its  si^e  in  1799  and  1800^ 
under  the  modest  title  of  «  Storia 
della  Febbreepidemica  di  Genova." 
It  is  wrrtten  by  M.  Giovanni  Rason, 
and  published  in  one  volume  oc«- 
tavo  at  Milan.    It  was  a  typhous 
fever»  and  not  essentially  different 
frt>m  that  which  has  lately  made 
such  f^itftl  ravages  at  Gibraltar  and 
in  various  parts  of  Spain,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Malaga.    The  Genoese  epidemic» 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  so  quick  a  omtagion  as 
the  Malag^ese ;  nor  was  it  so  certain 
6f  mortamty-    We  rejoice  to  per- 
ceive that  a  posthumous  work  of 
8pallan2  ani,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
spiration, has  been  communicated 
to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  liis  friend  M.  Senncbier.     It  was 
left  in '  manuscript  in  die  Italian 
^  tongue ;  and  tlie  only  extant  pub* 
Kcation  from  it  is  in  French,  en- 
titled,  **  M^moires  sur  la   R^spi- 
ration.''    It  was  printed  at  Geneva 
in  the  current  year  (1803),  and 
has  already  fotmd  an  introauction 
into  our  own  country.     The  vo- 
lume consists  of  three  memoirs  | 
of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  re- 
spfration  of  snails,  whether  with  or 
without  shells :  the  second,  on  that 
of  the  aquatic  testacea,  as  the  vivi- 
parous snail,  the  helix  \ivipara  of 
Linnarus,  and  the  duck  and  swan 
inusclc,  the  mytilus  anatinus,  and 
ryjrneust    the   third   pi-esents    re- 
Rcwions  and   new  experiments  on 
the  Crustacea  hitherto  examined;  as 
well  a<;  on  oth^r  animals  of  difFe- 
rcnt  orders.     This  volume. decs  not 


con^ffise  the  ^vriide  of  tlie  mna* 
script  whtdh  was  Idt  belund  hia 
by  this  ingenious  zoologist  on  his 
decease:  an  additional  vdume  mxf 
therefore  be  expected  daily^  tfaoegh 
the  work  will  at  last  be  irapeiiect, 
as  the  abbe  did  not  li^e  to  coRi|JeCe 
the  entire  plan  which  he  had  pro- 
jected. 

The  medical  publicatioss  wiodi 
have  chiefly  excited  an   atteatian 
from  the  Dutch  press  axe,  a  new 
journal  entitled^   ^  Gewieeskmu^ 
Magazin/'    **  Magazine  of  Medv 
cjn^"  by  MM.  Van  Stripian  Luis- 
cius;  C.G.  Ontyd;  M.J.Macqae- 
lin ;   and  J.  Van  Heekeren.     W« 
have  hitherto  received  of  this  joor- 
ital  only  the  first  four  numbers; 
and,  rodependetidy  of  the  very  le- 
^>ectable    names  ^ecified  in  the 
titl^  we  meet  with  others  ia  dbe 
body  of  the  work^  who  have  been 
occasional  contribators,  of  at  least 
equal  celebrity;   sudi  as  Vandea 
Bosch,    Van  G^ns»  and    Rvak. 
We  are  hence  induced  to  ai^or 
well  of  this  new  undertaking*    The 
Amsterdam    medical   society  has 
published  the  sevendi  volume  of 
its  procee^ngs ;  in  which  ¥re  ob«  , 
nerve  several  important  cas^  that 
we  are  sorry  we  cannot  «find  room 
to  detail.    M.  Bake,  in  an  octavo 
vohime,- entitled,  **De  Staatknn* 
di^e  Handhaving,  &c.,*'   *'  Cases 
otthe  Sute  for  the  Life  and  Heakh 
of  the   Inhabitants"    has  repub- 
lished three  very  valuable  discourses 
of  Van  Geunsy  pronounced  in  1777 
and  1778,  on  his  dismission  from 
die  rectory ;  to  which  he  .has  sub* 
joined  various  observations  of  his 
own,  relative  to  the  advantages  of 
a  medical  police.   And  we  perceive 
an  ocuvo  volume  c£  ^  Medical 
Ordinances,'*  **  Geneeskundiga  Be- 
rordeningen,"    published    bj    the 
executive- power  of  the  Batavian 
Republic :  in  the  course  of  which 
the  chief  thing  worthy  of  obsenra-. 
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lion  ts  a  recommendation  to  the 
faculty,  and  to  the  public,  to  per- 
severe in  the  use  of  variolous  inocu- 
lation, till  the  effects  of  the  vaccine 
are  more  completely  established. 
This  we  are  the  more  surprised  at, 
because  it  is  the  only  continental 
publication  we  have  met  with  that 
seems  indiflferent  to  the  propagation 
of  the  cow-pox;  and  because  it 
does  not  yet  appear,  that  either  in 
Holland  or  in  any  other  country, 
the  doubts  have  been  so  openly  en- 
tertained upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
practice  which  have  of  late  been 
started  among  ourselves ;  or  any  in- 
stances of  the  anomalous  return  of 
the  small-pox  after  cow-pox,  which 
are  stated  to  have  occurred  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  and  which, 
znost  indubitably,  have  occurred  in 
two  or  three  instances  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
Ada  Medicorum  Suecicorunh  **  Acts 
of  the  Swedish  Physicians,"  had 
declhiedr  These  were  succeeded 
by  several  journals  of  a  date  nearly 
as  short ;  of  which  the  best  was  en- 
titled Vetenskaps  handlingar  far  Im* 
Ifare*  This  too,  we  l^ieve,  ha< 
ceased;  but  it  has  eiven  rise  to  a 
young  phcenix,  which,  we  trust, 
will  attain  an  honourable  longevity ; 
we  mean  M.  Hedin's  **  Vetenskaps 
Journal,  &c.,"  "  Scientific  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;*'  of 
which  one  volume  and  about  half 
the  second  are  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  well  entitled  to  en- 
couragement. 

The  American  States  have  no 
medical  publication  to  boast  of 
possessing  any  very  prominent  me- 
rit* The  cow-pox  has  excited  many 
tracts;  but  cfi  little  importanc^e 
among  ourselves.  Drs.  Cunrie  and 
Calhrall  have  endeavoured,[  by  the 
advance  of  facts,  to  establish  the 
ki^rtation  and  contagious  nature 


of  the  yellow  fever  j  and  Mr.  Sa« 
batier  has  been  very  laudably  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  an  unprofes- 
sional volume  of  **  Hints  towards 
promoting  the  Health  and  Cleanli- 
ness of  the  city  of  New  York." 
Dr.  Mace,  in  a  theoretic  perfor- 
mance, not  devoid  of  ingenuity,  en- 
titled, "  The  proximate  Cau^se  .of 
Disease,*'  ha^  passed  in  review  be- 
fore him  the  different  theories  of 
Townscnd,  Reich,  Darwin,"  Rush, 
Wilson,  and  Brown ;  to  the  last  of 
whom  his  own  inclination  obviously 
points.  Quincey's  «  Medical  L.ex- 
icon**  has  undergone  a  new  and 
very  considerably  improved  edi- 
tion; and  professor  Barton  ha* 
published  a  revisal  of  his  "  Collec- 
tions for  an  Essay  towards  a  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  United  States.'* 
It  was  at  first  a  valuable  work,  and 
is  now  rendered  considerably  more 
so  by  several  judicious  additions. 

That  we  may  not  have  to  turn 
back  again  to  diis  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter,  we  shall  here  remark  that 
Mr.  Hare  in  his  ••  Memoir  on  the 
Supply  and  Application  of"  the 
Blow-Pipe,"  has  announced  a  very 
valuable  improvement  in  this  im- 
portant instrument;  by  which,  in- 
stead  of  using  the  mouth  or  foot, 
he  employ s^  a  machine  that  impels 
the  air  by  the  pressure  of  a*  column 
of  water;  and  is  hence  denomi- 
nated, though  not  with  strict  pro- 
priety, the  hydrostatic  blow-pipe. 
We  can  only  glance  at  the  mven- 
tion,  without  plates.  In  topogra- 
phy, geography,  and  agriculture,  . 
the  iJnited  States  have  also  been 
enriched  with  several  respectable 
publications.  Such  are  Mr.  Sib- 
bald's  «*  Notes  and  Observations  on 
the  Pine-lands  of  Greorgia ;"  writ- 
ten for  the  patriotic  purpose  of  en^ 
couraging,  in  this  district,  an  in- 
creased grc^th  of  cotton :  Mr, 
Y2  Hall's 
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Hall'?  «  Brief  History  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Territory,"  which  appears 
to  be  in  a  highly  progressive  state 
of  improvement :  "  Communica- 
tions on  diflferent  Subjects,  address- 
ed to  the  Bahama  Agricultural 
Society  ;"  in  the  c(  urse  of  which,  it 
should  seem  that  the  exertions  of 
this  very  laudable  association  have 
been  attended  \vith  the  best  ejects 
imaginable  upon  the  subjects  of  ru- 
ral economy,  and  a  judicious  re- 
commendation and  uiituralisation 
oiF  many  valuable  exotics:  and  a 
work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  en- 
titled,  "  The  great  Error  of  Ame- 
rican Agriculture  exposed,  and 
Hints  for  Improvement  suggest- 
ed ;"  the  whole  of  which  is  worthy 
of  attention,  but  too  complicated  in 
its  view  to  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
it  in  a  detailed  form. 

We  now  return  to  tlie  Old 
World.  M.  Comparetti  of  Padua, 
in  his  "  Dinamica  Aniraale  degli 
Insetti,"  "  Animal  Dynamics  of 
Insects,"  has  ollered  a  valuable 
work  to  the  entomologist,  so  far  as 
relates  to  tlie  anatomic  and  micro- 
<icopic  descriptions  of  the  external 
senses  and  viscera  of  these  diminu- 
tive animals:  and  has  corrected 
many  of  the  assertions  of  Reaumur 
and  the  authors  of  the  Encyclop«- 
dia  Metliodica,  who  have  copied 
from  him.  M.  Daudin  has  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  "  Natural  History 
of  Tree  Frogs,  Frogs,  and  Toads, 
embellished  with  38  Plates,  repie- 
senting  54  Species,  painted  from 
Nature."  This  is  the  most  ample 
work  upon  the  subject  of  the  bac- 
tracian  family,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  m  possession :  it  is  founded 
upon  the  prior  observations  of  La 
C6pede,  and  especially  of  La 
^  Treille,  to  the  former  of  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  It  offers  much,  how- 
ever, that  is  new,  and  is  written  in 
a  close  compacted  style,  vnth  a 


terseness  and  brevity  of  expressum 
tliat  forms  a  considerable  comrast 
to  the  diction  of  our  autlKnr's  pa- 
tron.    A^Tiile  upon  the  subject  d 
natural  history,  we  ought  not  to 
forbear  to  notice  that  M.  La  Cc- 
pcde    himself   has   published   the 
fifth  volume  of  his  *«  Natural  His- 
tory of  Fishes ;"  by  which  this  va- 
luable and  important  work  is  ax 
length  brought    to  a  conchision. 
We  have  still  to  object^  however, 
to  the  meretricious  ornaments  ri 
tlie  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, as  well  as  to  an  occasional 
mdulgcncc  in    unfounded  conjec- 
tures.    We  perceive  but  little  of 
the  literature  of  Germany  ^ppro* 
priated  to  the  branch  of  natural 
history;    the    numerous    jooitbIs 
upon  this  subject  appear  to  be  coo- 
tinned  with  tneir  different  degrees 
of  merit :  independently  of  which 
we  have  chieHy  to  notice  M.  Kn- 
menbach's    "  Delineation  of  Ob- 
jects of   Natural    History,"    and 
"  Outlines  of   a  general   NatanJ 
History,   arrranged   according  to 
the  Three  Kingdoms ;"  in  neither 
of  which,  however,  do  we  trace  aay 
tiling  that  needs  to  detain  us.    la 
the  branch  of  chemistry,  Gahranism 
appears  considerably  to  have  taken 
the  lead  $  it  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous article  in  the  literary  ar- 
chives and  magazines,  and  has  been 
selected,  as  an  individual  sixbject. 
by  MM.  Aueustin,  Grapengissen, 
Jacobi,  and  Wolke.    Iti  its  medical 
application,  it  seems  to  have  be<^ 
of  chief  utility  to  the  deafly-dumb: 
amd  the  case  upon  this  subject,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Sprenger,  is  well  wortfa 
attention. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
works  that  have  chiefly  attxacteJ 
our  attention  are,  "  Les  LtKacees" 
"  liliaceous  Flants,V  by  M.  Re- 
doutc,  painter  to  the  national  mr- 
seum  ai  natural  history ;   a  tmly 
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magnificent  and  princely  work,  of 
which  the  author  is  the  sole  pro- 
prietor. It  is  published  in  large 
tblio  numbers;  the  price  of  each 
two  guineas.  About  six  num- 
bers arc  already  completed ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  au* 
thor  has  not  been  destitute  of  pub- 
lic encouragement.  The  plates 
consist  of  coloured  drawings ;  and, 
we  believe,  are  unrivalled  in  excel- 
lence. Dr.  Savi  of  Pisa  has  pub- 
lished a  "  Treatise  on  the  Trees  of 
Tuscany  ;**  which  will  be  found  a 
useful  publication  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen: -it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  tlie  first  enumerates 
the  indigenous  trees ;  the  second, 
those  which  have  been  already  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  in  the  Tuscan 
territories;  and  the  third,  those 
which  from  their  nature  might  most 
easily  be  induced  to  submit  to 
transplantation.  M.  Mabel  of  Bas- 
sano  has  compiled  a  useful  **  Theo- 
ry of  the  Art  of  Gardening."  It 
is  howeyer,  as  the  writer  confesses, 
principally  drawn  up  from  Hirsch- 
feld;  and  consequently  partakes 
of  his  excellencies  and  defects.  Mr. 
Wildenow  has  published  at  Berlin  a 
third  edition  of  his  **  Grundiss  der 
Kreuter  Kunde,  &c„'*  **  Elements 
of  Botany."  It  has  received  many 
important  additions,  and  especially 
in  the  terminology  and  physiology. 
M.  Rozin  has  published  at  Paris 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Mine- 
ralogy,  with  particular  Reference 
to  the  Soil  of  France,  and  especi- 
ally to  that  of  Belgium."  These 
countries  have  hitherto  been  treated 
with  too  much  contempt  by  mine- 
ralogists, as  affording  nothing  to  re- 
pay their  researches.  It  is  a  chief 
object  with  M.  Rozin  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  and  he  has  tolerably  well 
succeeded,  especially  with  respect 
to  the.  Low  Countries.  His  incli- 
nation in  point  of  arrangement  is 


to  the  system  of  M.  Haiiy.  M. 
Brochaut,  on  the  contrary,  has  pub 
lished  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Mineralogy ;"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  h^s  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  professor  Werner,  whose 
tjieory  is  by  far  the  most  fashiona- 
ble on  the  continent.  This  treatise 
extends  to  two  volumes  octavo, 
and  is  tlie  best  and  clearest  elemen- 
tary publication  on  the  subject 
which  has  yet  reached  us.  Upon 
the  same  subject,  M.  Hanbuisson 
has  brought  for\\'ards  at  Piuis  his 
"  New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of 
Veins ;"  which  is  professedly  a  ver- 
sion from  the  German  of  M.  Wer- 
ner, but  admirably  executed;  and 
is  a  rich  treaCsure  to  those  mineralo- 
gists who  arc  not  familiar  with  the 
German  tongue. 

As  treatises  upon  natural  history 
in  g£neral,  we  may  mention  M. 
Tilesin's  "  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory," "Jahrbuch  der  Naturpe- 
schichte,"  published  at  Leipsic ; 
which  includes  most  of  the  new 
discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science : 
and  the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Naturge- 
schichte,"  "  Elements  of  Natural 
History,"  published  anonymously 
at  Potsdam;  in  which  a  new  classi- 
fication is  attempted ;  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  which,  renders  it  in- 
adequate to  its  object. 

M.  Schmerdin's  "  Geognosy  ex- 
plained on  Chemical  Prmciples," 
is  a  book  well  entitled  to  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  natural  historian.  Ge- 
ognosy is  a  term  lately  introduced 
into  the  Wernerian  sy.stem  for  geo- 
logy ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  without 
any  sufficient  motive  for  such  an 
innovation.  For  tlie  same  reason 
we  meet  with  "  Geognostie  Obser- 
vations made  during  Tours  in 
Germany  and  Italy,"  by  M.  de 
Buch,  These  geologic  observations 
are  printed  at  Berlin,  and  evince  an 
accurate  eye,  and  solid  judgement. 
y  'i  From 
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From  the  new  term  in  thfe  title,  it  is 
^obvious  that  thejr  are  founded  on 
the  Wemerian  system. 

On  the  subject  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, we  are  happy  to  announce 
M.  Haiiy's  "  Traite  Elementaire 
de  Physique ;"  which  we  shall  soc^i 
hope  to  see  in  our  own  tongue.  It 
is  the  most  systematic  abstract  we 
have  yet  beheld  upon  this  compre- 
hensive branch  ot  humap  science, 
and  it  extends  to  the  latest  discove- 
ries ;  of  course  the  history  of  Gal- 
vanism is  not  omitted.  The  au- 
thor*s  immediate  object  was  the  in-, 
struction  of  the  National  Lyceum. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  jneteoric  stones  introduced 
mto  it ;  though,  perhaps,  M.,Hauy 
has  purposely  omitted  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  origin 
of  these  extraordinary  phaenomena. 
Upon  this  topic  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  M.  Izam's  "  Pierres  tom- 
bees  du  Ciel,"  "  Stones  fallen  from 
the  Heavens,"  a  work  which  not  only 
notices  the  chief  places  in  which  they- 
have  fallen,  but  almost  every  theory 
which  has  been  advanced  upon  this 
recluse  subject:  the  author  him- 
self conceives  them  to  be  formed  of 
different  gasses  in  the  superior  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
lla^enfratz  has  published  at  Paris 
a  very  useful  elementary  work,  en- 
titled, "Cours  de  Physique  Celeste," 
which  he  lately  read  at  the  poly- 
technic school;  and  which,  in  its 
present  form,  is  intended  as  Tigradm 
tb  two  pr'ofounder  works  of  Ml 
La  Place  ;  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
System  of  the  World,"  and  his 
**  Celestial  Mechanics  ;'*  the  latter 
of  which  we  noticed  in  our  retro- 
spect for  last  year. 

In  mathematics,  the  only  book 
we  have  received  from  the  con- 
tinent entitled  to  particular  notice 
is  M,  Camot's  **  Geometry  of  Po- 


sition :*'  the  term  is  strange,  and 
not  perfectly  correct;  and  the  pfaza* 
seology  is  far  too  redundant  for  tbc 
subject  on  which  the  author  writa. 
But  the  work  abounds  with  jast 
remarks  and  interesting  discussions 
and  by  no  ineans  detracts  from  tbc 
exalted  fame  which  M.  Camot  has 
already  acquired  in  this  alkstrase 
line. 

M.  Mentelle  has  at  lengdi  com- 
pleted his  very  voluminous  and  ex- 
tensive *<  Mathematical,  Physica], 
and  Political  Geography,  of  every 
Part  of  the  Worli*'  It  was  origi- 
nally delivered  in  fasctcules,andnow 
occupies  jtfteen  volumes  octavo  9 
it  is  printed  at  Paris,  and  is  ac- 
com]»nied  by  an  atlas  in  foHo,  in- 
troduced by  a  preliminary  disconne. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  laboor  and 
interest :  but  we  Would  rather  have 
had  it  divided  into  several  works 
upon  the  difierent  subjects  of  winch 
it  treats.  M.  Volney  has  published» 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  a  *•  View 
of  the  CHmate  and  Soil  of  North 
America.''  His  ww  consists  of  a 
variety  of  detached  sketches,  rather 
than  of  one  comprehensive  survey ; 
but  it  is  elegantly  and  pleasandy 
written.  It  comprises  a  course  cif 
obsen^ations  made  in  die  years 
1795,  1796,  and  1797.  M.  De 
Jurberg  of  Stockholm  has  bitwht 
forth  the  first  volume  of  hb  '« Ul* 
foerleg  Geographic  fberfatted,  &c.*' 
"Complete  GTcography:  with  a 
Supplement  and  Chart  of  the  West 
Indies,"  ~The  author  is  already  wdl 
known  as  an  excellent  geographer 
and  chartist:  and  if  the  present 
work,  when  complete,  be  possessed 
of  tlie  merit  contained  in  the  part 
before  us,  it  cannot  fad  of  snccess. 
We  have  b^^a  inost  pleased  with 
the  statistic  ob'servadons  with  wiiidi 
it  may  be  said  indeed  to  overflow. 

We  have  also  to  notice  from  the 
same  country  (Sweden)   the  vo» 
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lame  of"  Memoirs  of  the  Military 
Academy,"  for  the  year  1800. 
This  volume  we  have  just  received, 
and  it  constitutes  but  the  iecoyid 
which  the  academy  has  hitherto 
published.  It  contains  twomemoirs 


of  count  B^umford  on  the  force  of 
gun«powdert  but  the  most  impor- 
tant article  is  on  the  sword  exercise, 
of  the  Swedish  army,  by  the  che^^ 
valier  Doebeln. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MORAL  ANB  POLITICAL. 


THE  late  stupendous  revolu- 
tion in  France  still  continues 
to  occupy  the  historians  of  that 
country.  They  seem  yet  to  be 
hunting  after  causes  for  so  marvel-* 
lou^  an  event,  as  though  every 
one  that  has  hitherto  been  brought 
forwards  was  inadequate  to  the 
birth  of  such  a  cata^ophe. 
Among  tlie  publications  upon  this 
subject  which  have  chiefly  excited 
our  atteiition,  we  may  enumerate 
M.  Soulavie's  "  History  of  the  Civil 
War  in  France," "  in  three  volumes 
8vo.,  commencing  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  States-general  in  1789, 
and  reaching  down  to  the  18th 
Brumaire  (year  8th)  1799.  "  Es- 
says, Introductory  to  a  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,"  in 
one  volume  8vo;  in  which  the 
anonymous  author  maintains,  that 
few  or  no  great  men  were  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution ;  the  cha- 
racter of  Bonaparte,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits a  glowing  picture  is  pre- 
sented, not  having  been  formed  till 
after  its  completion ;  and  "  Histo- 
rical Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Ef- 
fects of  the  French  Revolution,  by 
M- Beaulieu.*'  These  Essays  are 
the  most  voluminous  work  on  the 
subject  which  has  yet  occurred  to 
us.  They  have  been  published  in 
separate  volumes,  and  are  now  just 


concluded,  making  six  octavos 
in  the  whole,  and  oringing  down 
the  events  of  the  variable  govern- 
ment of  France  to  xha  dose  of 
1798.  The  author  is  often  Unne-* 
cessarily  diflPuse,  and  extremely  de-, 
ficient  in  arrangement  and  method; 
but  he  has  collected  together  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  valuable  inform 
mation,  and  has  appreciated  the 
chief  characters  or  the  political 
drama  with  judgement,  ability,  and 
impartiality. 

Upon  the  subject  of  ihe  French, 
colonies,  we  have  received  an  ex. 
tensive  and  useful  work  in  M.  Ma-* 
louet's  •*  Collection  of  Memoirs,^'' 
occupying  five  volumes  octavo. 
The  memoirs  consist  of  an  official 
correspondence  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  of  French  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.  M.  Malouet,  from 
his  late  situation  as  minister  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  navy,  and  more 
especially  fVom  his  having  been  an' 
eye-witness  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  transactions  which  he  describes, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic 
historian,  and  his  opinions  must  be 
entitled  to  respect  even  by  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  system. 
He  is  a  favourer  of  the  slave-trade; 
but  admits,  that,  in  ever}'  place,  and 
especially  in  St.  Domingo,  it  re- 
Y  4  quired 
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quired  regulations  which  never 
have  been,  and  we  are  afraid  will 
not  soon  be»  carried  into  effect.  He 
is  also  for  allowing  advantages  to 
slaves,byvtfhich  they  may  eventually 
be  enabled  to  purchase  their  own 
freedom.  In  St.  Domingo  they  have 
not  waited  for  this  slow  process: 
they  have  been  precipitated  into  a 
state  of  independence  ^  and  differ- 
ing, as  w«  do,  from  the  present  au« 
thor,  in  the  tardy  steps  he  advises, 
we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  greater 
mischief  which  has  resulted,  and 
must,  in  every  instance,  result  from 
a  hasty  and  eeneral  suppression  of 


publishing  this  second;  and  he 
threatens  the  world— perhaps  from 
the  same  resources,  the  books  in  his 
library — Nvith  new  tours  or  travcL 
dirough  Italy. 

"  liistoire  des  Swisses  on  HeU 
vetiens,  &c.  ;**  «<  History  of  the 
Swiss  or  Helvetians  from  the  most 
remote  Period  to  the  present  Time, 
by  H.  P.  Mallet,  Professor  in  the 
Universities  at  Upsal,  Cassel,  fit 
four  volumes  8vo.  Geneva.  This 
is  an  able,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive work:  the  author  had 
nearly  finislied  it  when  Swtzcr- 
land  was  free ;  and    the   ardour 


the  yoke.    The  line  of  propriety    with  which  he   describes  the  pa- 
seems    to    lie   between    the    two    triotic  exertions  of  the  ancient  he- 


schemes.     M.  Malouet  represents 
the    late    colonisation  of   French 
Guiana  as  tlie  worst  in  the  world; 
^d  he  has  not  unduly  depreciated 
It.    That  part  of  Guiana,  on  the 
contrary,  which  appertains  to  the 
Dutch,  was,  in  his  estimation,  at 
the  time  of  his  visiting  it,  the  best 
refi^ulated,  and  the  happiest  of  any 
colony  he  had  ever  baield.     The 
••Voyage  a  la  Louisiane,"  noticed  in 
our  last  year's  review,  as  an  ano- 
nymous production,  has  since  been 
acknowledged  by  M.  Baudry  des 
Lozieres,  who  has  added  a  second 
volume,  or,  as  he   entitles  it,    a 
**  Second  Voyage "  to  the  general 
work.    We  can  no  more,  however, 
discover  a  vcyage  in  this  second 
volume,  than  we  were  able  to  do  in 
the  first ;  it  is  a  book  filled  up  with 
such  reports,   anecdotes,  and  re» 
marks,  as  almost  any  man  might 
amass  together,  if  he  were  deter- 
mined to  write  on  the  subject,  who 
had  never  quitted  London  or  Pa- 
ris ;  and  which  niost  meui  in  such 
«ituations,  would  have  composed  in 
a  more  methodic  and  intelligible 
manner,    Yet  M.  Baudry  tells  us, 
that  the  vast  demand  for  his  first 
Volume  WHS  the  $ole  motive  for  \i\^ 


roes  of  this  celebrated  country, 
shows  us  that  his  heart  b  not  in- 
sensible to  tlie  charms  of  liberty. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  history, 
however,  we  perceive  his  pen  re- 
strained; he  composes  with  timi- 
dity and  reserve:  he  still  appears 
to  be  warmed  with  the  same  en- 
thusiastic fire ;  but  he  labours  to 
stiHe  its  flames,  as  they  flow  iiom 
his  heart.  The  fear  of  Bonaparte 
is  evidently  before  his  eyes.  Yet 
the  work  has  great  merit,  and  M. 
Mallet  has  proved  himself  an  abk 
historian, 

"  Tableau  de  la  Grand  Bic- 
ta^e,  &c.;"  "Picture  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Posses- 
sions of  the  English  in  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  Globe ;"  four  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  Paris.  Th6  author  of 
this  w^ork,  which  bears  an  anony- 
mous titJe^page,  is  M.  Baert*  lie 
represents  himself  to  have  been  a 
resident  in  Great  Britain  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled several  thousands  of  miles 
over  it ;  and  he  certainly  writes  is 
many  plapes,  as  though  he  had 
been  not  only  an  eye-witness,  bat 
an  attentive  spectator,  of  the  scenes 
he  describes.  It  is,  however,  a 
multifarious 
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multifarious  publication^  political^ 
statistic,  and  commercial,  as  well 
as  geographic.  Hence  the  fourth 
volume  unfolds  the  subjects  of  the  • 
bank  of  England,  coin,  popula- 
tion, character,  customs,  and  man- 
ners ;  together  with  the  state  of  li- 
terature and  science.  To  a  fo- 
reigner, the  work  will  be  found 
useful;  an  Englishman  cannot  a- 
void  discovering  a  variety  of  little 
errors  that  deteriorate  its  value. 

M.  Catteau,  in  his  '<  Tableau  des 
Etats  Danoisj'*  "Picture  of  the 
Danish  States, "  in  three  volumes 
8vo,  has  exhibited  much  good 
sense  and  vigilance.  His  pen  flows 
rather  too  cursorily  and  superfi- 
cially upon  some  subjects,  concern- 
ing which  we  wish  for  more  infor- 
mation, and  especially  of  that  sort 
which  is  communicated  in  these 
volumes  ;  but  had  he  written  more, 
his  work  might  have  been  rendered 
too  bulky  for  his  own  purpose; 
since  so  authentic,  so  judicious,  so 
excellent  is  he  in  whatever  he  has 
advanced,  that  we  could  not  suffer 
tlie  excision  of  a  single  page.  We 
^ish  much  to  see  this  publication 
translated  into  our  own  tongue. 

**  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire,*'  &c. 
**  History  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
from  the  Reign  of  Constantine  to 
the  Capture  of  Constantinople,  in 
1453,  by  J.  C.  Royou,'%  four  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  Paris,  This  is  an  able 
abridgement  of  Le  Bean's  more  vo- 
luminous work,  which  extended  to 
not  less  than  twenty-five  volumes 
upon  hs  conclusion  by  another 
hand :  the  period  it  comprises,  is 
precisely  that  which  our  own  Gib- 
bon has  selected  to  found  his  im- 
mortality upon.  Yet  a  compari- 
son of  M.  Royou  wirh  the  latter, 
will  by  no  means  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  him.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  exhibits  the  same  brilliancy 
of  style  or  curiosity  of  philosophic 


reflexion;  but  he  has  advanced  a 
much  larger  body  of  facts :  and  in 
point  of  critical  history,  is  hence 
more  precise  and  instructive, 

"  Voyage  en  Islande,  &c.'* 
«  Travels  m  Iceland,  &c.  translat- 
ed from  tlie  Danish,  by  W.  de  la 
Peyronie,"  five  volumes  8vo,  The 
travels  here  rendered  into  French, 
were  undertaken  by  tlie  express  or- 
der of  his  Danish  majesty,  and  con* 
tain  many  curious  and  important 
observations  on  tlie  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
lakes,  rivers,  glaciers,  hot-springs, 
an  J  volcanoes  of  the  country;  to- 
gether with  its  stones,  fossils,  pe- 
trifactions, and  animals ;  to  which 
is  added  a  good  atlas.  The  au-> 
tlior  seems  to  have  observed  with 
judgement,  and  to  have  delineated 
the  various  appearances  with  fide- 
lity, 

"  Voyage  en  Italic,"  "  Travels 
in  luly,"  by  F.  J.  L.  Meyer, 
LL.  D."  This  is  a  sentimental 
work ;  yet  much  real  science,  and 
a  spirit  of  close  and  curious  ob- 
servation are  blended  with  the  pa- 
th(^  at  which  it  perpetually  aims. 
We  have  hung  over  it  with  delight, 
often  with  rapture,  and  we  finished 
it  with  much  regret, 

**  Briefe  iiber  Italien  in  den  Jah- 
ren,"  5cc.,  "  I^etters  on  Italy,  in 
the  Years  1798,  1799,"  though 
published  anonymously,  are  agree- 
ably written,  and  seem  to  be  in 
ge;ieral  sufficiently  authentic.  We 
may  pay  tlie  same  compliment  to 
M.  Drysen's  "  Benlerkungcn  auf 
einen  Reise,"  &c.,  "  Observations 
during  a  Tour  through  Holland 
and  a  Part  .of  France."  But  we 
have  been  considerably  more 
pleased  with  the  "  Bruchstiick© 
einen  Relse  diirch  Frankreich," 
"  Fragments  of  Travels  in  France," 
of  M.  Anidt ;  who  writes  with 
sweet  unaffected  simplicity,    and 

thus 
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thus  secures  our  confidence  as  con- 
siderably by  his  manner,  as  he  is 
entitled  to  do  by  his  well-known 
abilities  as  a  philosopheri  and  un- 
impeachable veracity  as  a  moral- 
ist.   M.  Georgi  is  continuing  his 
**  Beschreibung^  des     Russiscben 
Reichs,"     <«  Description    of  the 
Russiait  Empire  ;"  and  M.  Storch 
his  **  Historic  and  Statistic  Pic- 
ture" of  the  same  country.  ."  Du 
Droit  natural,  civil,  et  politique," 
&c.,  "  Dialogues  on  natural,  civil, 
and  political  Law,  by  £.  Lusac, 
LL.l).     late   Advocate    in     the 
Courts    of    Holland    aud    West 
Friesland,"   3  vols.  8vo.  Amster- 
dam.    The  writer  of  these  Dia- 
logues is  now  no  more :  they  were 
however  announced  to  the  world 
by  a  prospectus,  and  prepared  for 
publication,   prior  to  nis  decease. 
Jlis  editors  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  been  conferring  a  favour 
upon  the  public  by  complying  with 
the  autlior's    intention.      To  us, 
however,  it  has  not  been  ayiiro?/r, 
but  a  duidger)- ;  for  the  work  is 
intolerably    tautologic,    inelegant, 
and  tedious :  yet  to  those  who  are 
not  rendered  drowsy  by  such  sopo- 
rifics, it  win  appear  abundant  in 
moral,  political,   and  commercial 
facts  and  reasonings, 

**  Traite  d'Economie  Politique, 
ou  simple  Exposidon,"  i&c.,  "Trea- 
tise on  Political  Economy,  or  a 
simple  Explanation  of  the  Manner 
in  which  Wealth  is  acquired,  dis- 
tributed, and  amassed,"  2  vols. 
5vo.  by  J.  Baptiste  Say.  The  au- 
thor has  forined  his  entire  theory 
on  the  basis  of  Ad.im  Smith,  and, 
like  many  other  un*;racious  scho- 
lars of  the  present  day,  endeavours 
to  depreciate  his  master  in  order 
to  acquire  for  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  an  original  writer  with  the 
world.  «  The  work  of  Smith," 
SAfs  he,  **  is  a  confused  assemblage 


of  the  soundest  principles  of  poC- 
tical  economy,  supported  by  per- 
spicuous examples,  and  of  tbe 
most  curious  notions  of  statistics, 
interspersed  with  instructiTe  reflex- 
ions :  yet  it  is  not  a  complete  trea- 
tise of  either :  his  book  is  a  dnos 
of  just  ideas,  hustled  pell-mell  with- 
out positive  infonnation."  If  socfa 
be  the  master,  what  are  we  to  expect 
from  the  pupil? — the  very  book 
we  have  received. 

**  Principes  d'Economte  PoIi- 
tique,"  «  Principles  of  Pdkical 
Economy,  by  N.  F.  Canard,  late 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  die 
Central  School  of  Moudins.  Pari% 
8vo."  This  volume  is  an  answer 
to  the  following  prize  questioa 
proposed  by  the  National  Instiiute : 
"  Is  it  true  that  in  an  aCTicukonJ 
country  taxes  of  every  descriptioa 
fall  ultimately  on  the  proprietors 
of  land?"  and  M.  Canard  was 
the  successful  candidate  on  the  oc- 
casion. We  here  also  meet  with 
a  work  largely  indebted  to  Dr. 
Smith,  but  which,  with  more  au- 
dacity than  the  former,  does  not 
even  allude  to  his  name,  though 
several  chapters  of  it  are  almost 
literally  translated  from  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Smith,  however,  is 
not  the  only  author  who  has  beea 
consulted  upon  this  occasion:  we 

five  M.  Canard  ample  credit  for 
iligent  inquiry  among  the  best 
writers  of  most  Earbpean  conn- 
tries;  but  he  has  not  a  happy 
Sewer  of  discrimination :  there  is 
ttle  curious  selection,  and  the 
wheat  is  not  sifted  as  is  ought  to  be 
from  the  chaff. 

On  the  subject  of  general  juris- 
prudence, Germany  has  furnished 
us  with  several  important  publica- 
tions: of  these  the  chief  are  a 
new  ^MigSLzm  fur  die  Philoso 
phie  und  Geschichte  des  Rechts,** 
**  Magazine  for  the    Philosophy 

and 
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and  History  of  Jurispnidenfe,** 
by  M.  Gromnan,  a  young  but 
able  lawyer  of  Giessen,  and  a 
strenuous  reformer  of  die  penal 
laws  by  a  preference  of  prevention 
to  punishment,  in  opposition  to 
his  friend  professor  Feuerbach  at 
Kiel,  a  friend  to  the  old  system. 
The  "  Beytrage  zur  Berichligung 
tmd  Erweitening  der  positiven 
Rechtswissenschailten,''  "  Contri- 
butions towards  the  Improvement 
of  positive  Law»  by  Professor 
Hufeland,  of  Jena,**  a  periodical 
work  of  considerable  credif,  and 
of  which  the  foinrth  number  ap- 
peared at  the  Leipsic  fair  for  Eas- 
ter last;  and  the  ^  AUgemeines 
I>eutsches  Gesetzbuch,**  &c.  «*  Ge*. 
neral  German  Code  of  Laws, 
bounded  on  the  unchangeable  Ma- 
terials of  the  Common  Law,  by 
Professor  Reiteqieyer,  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  ;*'  the  principles 
of  which  we  are  afraid  are  rather 
to  be  admired,  than  to  be  expected 
to  be  introduced  into  practice. 

We  have  also  to  notice  that  M. 
Von  Martens,  of  Gottingen,  has 
added  a  valuable  supplement  to 
his  "  Recueil  des  principaux 
Traitcs,'*  "  Collection  ot  principal 
Treaties  ;"  arid  has  also  published 
a  collection  of  the  "  Gesetze  und 
Vesordnungen,**  &c.  **  Laws  and 
-  Edicts  of  the  different  States  of 
Europe,  relative  to  Trade,  Navi- 

fation,  and  Insurances,  since  the 
litldle  of  the  17th  Century  ;*»  a 
book  which,  upon  so  oscillatin?  a 
subject,  possesses  all  the  vdue 
which  may  be  supposed  to  apper- 
tain to  it. 

In  America,  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Newborn,  in  North  Carolina,  has 
translated  into  English  M.  Po- 
thier's  very  excellent  «  Treatise 
on  Obligations  considered  in  a 
moral  and  legal  View."  Mr.  Sul- 
liv3n»     the    attorney-general    of 


J/^assachusetts,  has  published  "The 
History  of  Land  Tithes"  in  that 
province;  a  very  valuable  work, 
but  chiefly  of  local  importance. 
The  "  Treatise  of  the  Law  rela- 
tive to  Merchant-Ships  and  Sej|.- 
men,'*  by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  present 
speaker  of  our  own  house  of  com- 
mons, has  deservedly  obtained  an 
edition  m  the  United  States ;  and 
it  is  rendered  of  more  topical  va- 
lue by  a  notice  of  the  difference 
subsisting  between  our  own  laws 
ujJDn  this  subject  and  those  of  the 
American  commonwealth. 

Upon  the  important  branch  of 
commerce,  we  «ught  also  to  men- 
tion a  publication  of  the  late  M. 
Sieveking,  of  Hamburg.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Von  Eggers,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  is  entitfed  **  Ma- 
terialien  zu  einem  voU-standigcn 
und  Systematischen  Wechselrecht, 
mit  besonderer  Rucksicht  •  auf 
Hamburg,**  **  Materials  towards  a 
complete  System  of  the  Law  of 
Bills  of  Exchange,  with  a  parti- 
cular Reference  to  the  Custom  of 
Hamburg.**  It  is  a  well-known 
treatise,  and  founded  upon  admit- 
ted principles. 

"  Nor  can  we  consent  to  close  this 
chapter  without  noticing  M.  SU 
raonde's  treatise  "  De  la  Richcssc 
Commerciale,*'  "  On  Commercial 
Wealth,  or  the  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  applied  to  the  Le- 
gislation of  Commerce,**  publish- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  at 
Geneva  ;  which  under  the  three 
heads  of  capital,  price,  and  mo- 
nopoly, traces  the  obvious  course 
by  which  a  great  state  may  repair 
its  dilapidated  fortunes,  revive 
its  ancient  splendour,  and  ulti- 
mately realise  those  inestimable 
and  flattering  advantages  which  be- 
long to  tlie  situation  of  a  promi- 
nent and  well-regulated  power. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
LITERATURE  a«d  POLITE  ARTS. 


WE  entered,  in  our  last  re- 
trospect, into  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  French 
national  institute,  and  its  compa- 
rative merits  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  Academy  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  The  last  volumes  of 
the  labours  of  the  tliree  classes 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  num- 
bered /owr,  and  we  perceive  no 
reason  for  varying  in  any  essential 
degree  from  the  epitomised  cha^ 
racter  we  have  already  offered  of 
it,  in  consequence  of,  any  papers 
presented  to  us  in  this  latest  proof 
of  its  abilities  which  has  yet 
reached  us. 

In  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment, the  articles  wjiich  have  best 
pleased  us  are  <'  Researches  con- 
cerning the  Integration  of  Equa- 
tions of  partial  Difierences,  and 
the  Vibrations  of  Sur&oes,'  by 
M.  Biot;"  and  a  «  Memoir  on 
the  theoretical  and  practical  Ex- 
planation of  the  Trigonometrical 
Chart  of  Maignon,  by  M.  Le- 
▼esque.'* 

In  the  class  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical sciences,  we  have  been  most 
pleased  with  an  article  by  M.  Gos- 
selin,  on  the  geographical  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  ancients  re- 
specting the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
"with  various  Geographical  Re- 
searches of  M.  Buache,  concern- 
ing the  islands  of  Juan  de  Lisbon, 
and  of  Dina  and  Marsaveen. 

In  the  division  of  literature  and 
polite  arts,  M.  La  Porte  du  Theil, 
and  M.  Camus,  stand  the  most 
conspicuous.  We  are  sorry  to  per- 
ceive that  the  journals  of  the^  pre- 
sent moment  communicate  to  us 


the  death  of  this  latter  philoso- 
pher. He  has  been  one  of  the 
ablest  pillars  of  the  Institute  from 
its  foundation. 

^  Annales  de  Museum  Kado- 
nale  d'Histoire  Naturelle,"  *'  An- 
nals of  the  National  Mnsewn  of 
•  Natural  History."  We  know  noc 
whether  this  society  be  incoipo- 
rated  under  the  patronage  of  the 
French  government;  but  its  bu 
bours,  vmether  it  be  or  not,  can- 
not fail  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  <»  letters,  if 
prosecuted  with  the  ability  which 
has  thus  fiu:  been  evinced,  znd 
flowing  from  the  well-known  pent 
of  those  who  have  already  coatri- 
buted  :  for,  among  others,  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  Haiiy, 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Fonnroy, 
Brognart,  Desfbntaines,  Jus^en, 
La  Cepede,  Cuvier,  and  Vanspaen- 
donck.  The  conjunctive  obser- 
vations of  a  society  thus  select  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  attentioD: 
it  has  already  published  the  first 
five  numbers  of  its  labours,  zod 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  these  axe 
likely  to  follow  with  less  delay 
than  the  publications  of  literary 
associations  in  general. 

**  The  Italian  Society  of  Sd- 
ences"  at  Modena  has  publisbed 
its  ninth  volume,  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  physical  me- 
moirs. It  opens  with  aa  elegant 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  SpaBas- 
zani.  M.  Pini  communicates  a 
geologic  tour  through  the  south 
of  Italy;  M.  Zeviani  an  account 
of  two  cases  of  dropsy  cured  by  a 
fall ;  M.  BarOnio  inquiries  on  the 
reproduction  of  animals  of  cold 
blood; 
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blood ;  'M.  Bondioli  a  paper  on 
local  8tnd  northern  auroras;  M. 
Fontana  on  the  resistance  of  ca* 
.nals  to  the  force  of  waters.  There 
are  also  otker  respectable  articles 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  notice. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  collection  is 
scientific  and  valuable. 

At  Florence  a  new  literary  so- 
ciety has  lately  instituted  itself  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Italian  Aca- 
demy ;"  and  it  has  just  published 
the  first  volume  of  its  labours, 
consisting  of  three  detached  fasci- 
cles. The  academy  consists  of 
eighty  members,  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy;  of  whom 
half  are  ordinary,  and  half  corre- 
sponding ;  to  whom,  moreover,  are 
added  a  vast  number  of  honorary 
and  free  associates.  .  The  editor  is 
the  abate  Giacomo  Socchetti,  se^ 
cretary  and  professor  at  Siena. 
The  object  of  the  academy  seems 
to  be  wide  and  comprehensive ; 
but  the  papers  yet  communicated 
are  not  possessed  of  any  very  high 
degree  of  merit. 

The  Swedish  academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  the  prosecution  of  its 
"  Kongl  Vetenscaps,"  "  New  Me- 
moirs," has  closed  its  volumes  for 
1801,  ranking  as  vols.  xxii.  xxiii. 
xxiv.  XXV.  and  xxvi.  Each  vo- 
lume is  a  trimetre,  or  three-monthly 
fascicle.  We  cannot  enter  into  a 
detail  of  their  contents — ^many  of 
the.  articles  'are  important  *in  sub- 
ject, and  valuable  in  execution. 
The  kinf  of  Sweden  has  lately 
presented  to  the  academy  the  cu- 
rious cabinet  of  natural  history 
which  has  hitherto  been  preserved 
in  the  castle  of  Droteningliolm, 
and  contains,  among  the  celebrated 
collections  of  Hasselquist,  a  large 
Egyptian  mummy,  in  fine  preser- 
*vation. 

In  the  branch  of  biography  we 
pereeiye  nothing  ihat  needs  to  de- 


tain us  with  any  very  niinute  ac- 
count. M.  Kutscher,  of  Sleswick« 
in  his  ^*  Reisen  und  Merkwurdige 
Schikssale,''  has  given  us  a  stateu 
ment  of  the  travels  and  remark- 
able events  in  die  life  of.  Martin 
Luther,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
peace  of  Westphalia;  and  from 
the  Leipsic  press  we  have  received 
a  "  Leben  des  Desiderius  Eras, 
mus,"  "  Life  of  Erasmus;" 
which,  however,  is  little  more  than 
a  separate  republication  of  the  life 
of  this  learned  man  that  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  a  collection,  entitled  "The 
Biography  of  celebrated  Reform- 
ers-'' 

<*  Memoirs  de  Candide,"  «  Me- 
moirs of  Candide,  respecting  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  universal 
Peace,  the  Foundations  of  social 
Order,  and  other  Trifles;  by  Dn 
Emanuel  Ralph."  This  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  German  work, 
which,  in  its  original  dress,  found 
an  entrance  into  this  country  on 
its  first  publication.  Candide  is 
represented  as  paying  a  visit  to 
Paris,  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
exact  and  actual  state  of  the  city, 
but  to  define  the  quantum  of  in- 
crease which  the  late  series  of  re- 
volutions has  produced  to  the  Pa- 
risians and  to  Frenchmen  at  large, 
in  the  articles  of  general  literature 
and  taste,  civil  liberty,  and  domes- 
tic happiness.  There  is  some  arch 
satire  and  well-applied  classical 
learning  in  these  fictitious  me- 
moirs ;  but  tliere  is  more  dullness 
and  crudity  of  materials. 

"  Musce  des  Monumens.  Fran- 
cois," &c.,  "  Museum  of  French 
Monuments,  by  Alexander  Lenoir, 
Founder  and  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum." It  forms  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, in  more  than  oiio  paper  in 
Uie  Memoirs  uf  the  National  In- 
stitute, 
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ttitute,  tbat  the  French  populace, 
in  the  phrensyof  the  earlier  parts  of 
their  revolutidn,  and  their  total 
abhorrence  of  all  religion  what- 
eiter,  should  have  been  sufiered, 
inth  sacrilegious  hands,  to  have 
entered  into  every  church  through- 
out the  republic,  and  almost  emp- 
tied it  of  Its  most  precious  tombs, 
sculptures,  pictures,  and  other  mo* 
miments.  The  national  assembly, 
however,  soon  became  sensible  of 
thetr  own  madness,  and  a  decree 
was  immediately  passed  to  prohi- 
bit such  sacrilegious  spoliation  for 
the  future,  and  to  collect  together, 
under  a  committee  of  antiquaries^ 
such  valuable  spoils  as  could  yet 
be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  deposit  thpm  in 
the  convent  of  the  Little  Angus- 
tins.  M«  Lenoir,  the  author  of 
the  present  very  valuable  work, 
was  appointed,  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  charge  of  the  dep6t ;  and 
he  here  gives  us  an  account  of 
what  he  was  able,  in  conjunction 
with  his  associates,  to  recover  and 
preserve :  in  consequence  of  which 
the  book  before  us  is  a  complete 
historic  and  chronologic  descrip-^ 
tion  of  the  monuments  in  marbie, 
bronze,  and  bas-relief,  which  were 
collected  at  the  museum ;  and  it  is 
still  farther  enriched  by  a  variety 
of  beautiful,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  accurate,  etchings. 

**  Le  Mus6e  Fran5ais,"  ^c.^— 
*«  The  French  Museum,  by  S.  C. 
Croze-Manian ;"  published  by 
RobiUard-Neronville,  and  Lau- 
rent. This  is  indeed  a  superb 
and  princely  work.  It  is  printed 
in  imperial  folio,  and  the  price  of 
each  number  is,  proofs  ^/.  sterl- 
ing,common  impressions  2iA28.6d. 
It  is  desired  to  contain  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  the  pictures, 
statues,  aiid  bas-relievos  which 
compose  tlic  national  collection: 


widi  an  explanation  of  the  difis 
rent  subjects  axid  dtscouxses  on 
painting,  sculpture,  and  engiav- 
m^.  Each  of  the  numbers  yet 
puolished  (we  have  seen  bat 
three,  and  these  are  imported  by 
De  Boffe)  contains  four  pages  odf 
of  the  dissertation  on  ancient 
paintipg,  forming  M.  Croze-Ma^- 
nan's  opening  discourse.  We  can 
only  speak  of  it  when  completaL 
It  is  impossible  to  do  odierwise 
than  wish  success  to  so  bold  and  so 
valuable  an  undertaking. 

The  zodiacs  lately  discovered 
by  the  French  literati  in  Egypt  have 
excited  as  much  inquiry  on  the 
continent  as  in  our  own  country* 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  finora 
them  have  been  as  different.  We 
can  only  find  room  to  nodoe  tiuee} 
of  these  one  has  appeared  in  Itaiyt 
being  a  dissertation  of  the  abatte 
Donoenico  Testa,  read  at  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reb- 
^ion,  July 5, 1802,  at  Rome;  vdmh 
is  a  most  able  performance  i  and 
more  satisfactorily,  and  upon  hr 
firmer  premises,  than  we  have  yet 
seen,  asserts,  that  neither  of  the  zo' 
diacs  can  have  been  constructed 
earlier  than  about  the  ^K)ch  of 
Hipparchus,  and  consequently 
about  a  century  and  half  anterior  * 
to  the  Christian .  «a  :  the  two 
otliers  are  from  Germany;  one 
from  the  pen  of  M*  Gussman* 
'*  Ueber  die  alten  Tierkreise  in 
Egyptin,''  in  which  the  audior-^ 
but  we  think  with  less  success  than 
the  abate  Testa — combats  the  a^ 
serticm  of.  Dupin,d)at  these  zodiacs  * 
were  invented  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  $  and  the  other,  an  infidel 
and  anonymous  publication,  enti- 
tled <<  Unumstsssiicher  Bewisdass 
die  Erde,  *c. : »'  <«  Evident  Proofc 
that  the  Earth  is  three  Times  man 
ancient 
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luicient  than  It  is  usually  supposed : 
Vith  a  Description  and.  Figure  of 
the  two  ancient  Zodiacs  discovered 
by  the  French  in  the  Temple  of 
Jaisy  at  Tentyra  in  Upper  Egypt  ;'* 
in  which  we  perceive  more  auda- 
city of  asseveration^  but  not  a  whit 
more  of  cox^ecturey  than  Dopin  has 
already  advanced ;  and  which  has 
been  advantageously  opposed^  not 
only  by  the  two  preceding  treatises^ 
but  by  others  of  different  nations. 

<<  Oupnek  hat  (id  est  Secretum 
Tegendum), "  ««  Upanishad,  or 
the  Mystery  to  be  concealed;  a 
Work,  peculiarly  rare  in  India,  con- 
taining the  ancient  and  secret,  or 
theolonc  and  {^ilosophic  Doctrine^ 
taken  from  the  four  sacred  Books 
of  the^  Indians,''  by  Anquetil  Du^ 
'  perron^  voL  i.  4to.  The  Sanscrit 
Upanishads  are  selections  from  the 
Vedas,  performed  at  different 
times,  and  Inr  dtfFerent  hands. 
The  excerpthemrciAS  was  translated 
into  Persian  in  the  reign,  and  by  the 
express  order  of  Dara  Shecuh,  and 
it  is  from  this  Persian  translation 
that  M.  Duperron  has  rendered  it 
•nto  Latin.  So  far  as  he  has  yet 
proceeded,  he  bus  executed  his 
Cask  with  fidelitv  f  but  as  he  pro- 
fesses  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  itself,  and  speaks  of 
publishing  a  dictionary  of  this  Ian- 
guage,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  acceptable  present  if  he 
had  immediately  interpreted  it 
from  the  original,  since  many 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Persian  rendering, 

**L' Alphabet  Raisonn^,  &c.," 
**  The  Alphabet  illustrated,  or  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Mechanism  of  our 
alphabetic  Characters,  by  the  Abb6 
Moussaud."  We  have  never  seen 
real  abilities  more  unfortunately 
applied:  the  abb6  possesses  more 
f:^cy  than  judgement,  aad  more 
inystery  than  either^ 


«  Reflexions  snr  la  DiVorce," 
«  Reflexions  on  Divorce,*'  by  ma- 
dame  Necker,  This  is  a  flowing 
work,  illustrated  by  a  superabun^ 
dance  of  Greek  and  Roman  et- 
amples,  in  opposition  to  the  late 
facility  afforded  in  France  of  ob- 
taming  divorces.  The  mischiefs 
which  the  absurd  permission  were 
foimd  to  introduce,  soon  gave  birth 
to  a  better  regulation,  and  spares 
us  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a 
more  detailed  account  of  madame 
Keekers  declamation. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  a  new  edition  is  on  the 
point  of  being  completed  at  the 
I^eipsic  press,  of  all  the  works  of 
the  venerable  and  sublimely  in^ 
spired  Klopstock :  we  are  already 
in  possession  of  the  flrst  six  vo<> 
limies,and  impatiently  wait  for  the 
remainder.  We  also  perceive  with 
pleasure  an  edition  published  at 
Ba-lin  of  the  miscellaneous  works 
"  (Euvres  Mt\6s"  of  count  Tilly. 
It  comprises  one  volume  only  in 
octavo,  and  offers  a  judicious  selec- 
tion. 

**  Les  F^mmes,  leiir  Condittone, 
et  leur  Influence,"  "  Women,  theiy 
Influence  and  Condition  in  So- 
ciety." This  agreeable  work  of 
M.  de  Segur  we  at  present  merely 
announce  in  its  order,  since  we 
have  already  noticed  an  English 
version  of  it. 

From  the  fertile  muse  of  the 
abbe  Delille,  we  have  received  a 
new  and  beautiful  didactic  poem, 
in  four  cantos,  entitled, "  Le  Mal- 
heur et  la  Pitie,"  *f  Distress  and 
Compassion."  As  usual,  it  abounds 
with  elegant  versification,  common- 
place subjects,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  passages  borrowed  from  English 
poets,  whom  this  ingenious  WTJter 
reads  with  animation,  though  he  is 
incapable  of  conversing  in  their 
language. 

M.  Rosini 
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M.  Rosini,  of  Florence,  continues 
to  publish  his  *^  Parnassus  of  liv- 
ing Italians  ;'*  of  which  we  have 
now  received  sixteen  volumes :  the 
names  of  Pignotti»nevertlie]esSy  and 
several  others  of  t]ie  best  contii- 
butors*  are  livim^  no  longer-  This 
indefatigable  schobr  has  not  con* 
fined  himself,  however,  to  the. 
drudgery  of  editing  alone  ;  for  he 
has  also  brought  forwards  a  very 
respectable  volume  of  odes  com* 
posed  by  himself.  Of  these,  several 
are  more  tlian  reniectable — ^they 
are  singularly  excellent  and  hap- 
py :  we  particularly  allude  to  his 
Odes  "  on  the  Decline  of  Poetry," 
and  **  on  Peace."  M.  Savdli  has 
.given  a  new  and  admirable  ver- 
sion, in  three  volumes  8vo,  of  the 
odes,  satires,  and  epistles  of  Ho- 
nte.  It  has  obtained  all  the  suc- 
cess to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  Germany,  we  also  perceive 
that  a  version  of  the  same  poet  has 
made  its  appearance  from  the  press 
at  Lubeck,  but  of  far  less  estima- 
tion. Ossian  has,  in  this  country, 
been  rendered  by  a  vaiiety  of  rival 
translators;  of  tliese  the  chief  are 
Eschenburg  in  prose,  and  Schlegel 
in  verse.  M.  Ifiland  has  presented 
the  nineteenth  volume  of  his  dnu 
matic  works,  and  M.  Huttenberg 
the  third  of  liis  theatrical  effusions. 
.  America  has  produced  nothing 
in  tlic  class  of  poetry  that  is  worth 
noticing.  Mr.  Kinnon  has  indeed 
published  a  volume  of  "  Descrip- 
tive Poems ;"  but  we  cannot  speak 


very  £ivourably  of  his  abilities:  a 
second  edition,  we  perceive,  has 
been  demanded  of  Mr.  Linns 
**^  Powers  of  Genius.*' 

In  France,  the  best  novels  or  ro- 
mances which  have  occnrred  to  us, 
are  "  Helio^bale,&c.,"  «*  Helio- 
gabalus,  designed  to  be  a  Sketch 
of  the  dissolute  Manners  of  Rome 
under  die  Emperors."  •*  Margue. 
rite  de  StraJflRird,'-  a  romance^ 
founded  on  various  Anecdotes  re- 
specting the  reign  of  our  own 
Charles  II.,  and  others  relative  to 
the  revolution  in  England;  and 
«*  Charles  et  Marie,"  "  Charles  and 
Mary,"  in  the  modem  novel  style 
of  our  own  country,  and  confined 
to  its  boundaries;  simple  in  its 
plot,  and  eqtially  simple  and  toiH^ 
mg  in  its  nkrration.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  Adele  de 
Senange. 

Merely  to  recapitulate  the  no- 
vels of  Germany,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restrained,  is  im- 
possible: not  less  than  three  Am- 
dredf  and  chiefly  from  unknown 
authors,  having  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Leipsic  £ur  for 
Easter.  Of  those  most  esteemed, 
we  may  mention  two  of  M.  Hu- 
ber's,  entitled  **  Die  Verwandtes,'* 
"The  Relations  ;••  and  «« Erzah- 
lungen,"  ••  Tales ;"  and  a  roroamce 
from  the  veteran  pen  of  M. 
Hermes,  of  Breslaw,  denominar- 
ed  « Verheimlichtmg  und  Eilj  * 
«  M}'stery  and  Haste." 
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